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AMBROSE PAREY, 


Ez Chyrurgeon to 
Henry IL Francis IT. Crartes IX. and Hewmy IIL. 


| Kings of France, 
Wherein are Contained 


An Introduction to CHIR URGERY in general: 


A 
Diſcourſe of ANIMALS, and of the Excellency of MAN. 
| T H E 
ANATOMY of MAN's BODY. 
F 0p 


Txzarise of praternatural Tumors in-general. Of their Cure in par- 
ticular. Of Wounds in general. Of Wounds with cheir Cure in the par- 
ticular parts of Man's Body, Of Wounds made by Gun-ſhor, and ocher 
deſtructive Engines. Of Contuſions and Gangrenes. Of Ulcers and 
Fiſtulaes. Of Bandage. Of Fraftures and Diſlocations. Of almoſt all 
preternatural Aﬀections, whoſe Cure is performed by manual Operation. 
Of the Gout, Of the French Pox, with all its Symptoms. Of the 
Small Pox and Meaſles. Of Worms and Leprofite. Of Poifons , with 
the Cure of Wounds, made by the Biting K: a mad Dog, and other 
Venomous Creatures. Of the Plague. Ot artificial Supplying thoſe things 
which by Nature or Accident are wanting, Of Monſters and Prodigics. 
The way of making Reports, and Embalming Dead Bodies. # 


ILLUSTRATED 
| Wich Varicty of Figures, and the Cuts of the moſt uſeful Inſtruments in Chicurgery. 
RECOMMENDED 


By the Univerſity of Paris to all Students in Phyſick and Chirurgery, particularly ſuch | 
as Prattiled in Camps and the Sea. | 
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UMI 


To the Right Honourable 
EDWARD 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Caſtle-Iſland. 


and one of His Majeſties moſt Honourable Council of War. 


My Lord, 


| —— 


T is not the far-fetcht Pedegree of Noble An- 
2&W|| ceſtors nor thoſe Honors your Lordſhip deſervedly 
poſſeſſes, that make me crave your Patronage to 
this my Labour ; but it 1s that Heroick mind, 
enriched with the choice endowments of Nature 
and Art,and that earneſt affection wherewith your 
Honour entertains all Sciences, Arts, and Artiſts, with that exqui- 
ſite Fudgement which ſees into the 1mer man, which emboiden and 
mncite me to ſue for your Honours aſvſtance, in protetting the fame 
of him, who by your mauy favours is made yours. T know the ſeem- 
ing and ſelf-pleaſmgs Wiſdom of our Times, conſiſts much m cavil- 
ling and unjuſtly carping at all things that ſee hight, and that there 
are many who earneſtly hunt after the Publick Fame of Learning 
and Fudgement, by this eaftly trod, and deſpicable Path, which 
notwithſtanding they tread with as much Confidence as Folly ; for 
that oft-times which they vainly and unjuſtly brand with Opprobry, 
out -lves their Fate, and flouriſhes when it us forgot that ever any 


ſuch as they had being. 


I know your pra diſpoſition to be far diſſenting from theſe 
men, and that you rather endeavour to build up the Fame of your 
Learning and Fudgment upon a ſtrong laid Foundation of your own, 
than Heroſtratus-like, by pulling down any, howſoever fair built 
Fabrick of another. I heartily wiſh that your Honour could propa- 
gate this = and that all Detraitors mig|t be turned into Attors, 
and then I know it would much mitigate ther rigour in cenſuring 


O } 
others , when as they themſelves were alſo expoſed to the ſame 


Hazard. 
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T think it impertinent to acquaint your Honour with the Nature 
of the Work, my Pains mm Tranſlating, or the Benefit that may en- 
ſue thereon, for that I know your Honour ignorant of nothing in this 
kind ; neither doubt Tof your favourable —_— of the good Will 


of him, that thinks himſelf much honoured by being 


Yours, 


THomas JonunsON. 


TO 


UMI 


TO-THE 


READ EE R. 


>< Have here for the Publick Good taken pains to ſubje&t my ſelf 
DB to Common Cenſure, the which I doubt not but to find as va- 
Y, rious as the Faces of the Cenſurersz but I expe no thanks , 
nor hunt after other praiſe, than that I have laboured for my 
<&2 Countries good, if that deſerve any. I fear not Calumniation 
<= (though ſureto hear of it) and therefore I will not Apologize, 
S but inform thee of ſome things concerning the Author, his 
Work, and the Reaſon that induced me to the Tranſlation 
thereof, with ſome few things beſides. For the Author, who was principal Sur- 
geon to two or three Kings of France, he was a man very well verſed in the Wri- 
tings of the Ancient and Modern Phyficians and Surgeons, as you may evidently 
find by ſundry places alledged in his Works. For his Experience or PraQtice (the 
chief help to attain the higheſt perfection in this Art) it was wonderful great, as 
you may colle&t by his Voyages recorded in the laſt part of his Work ; as alſo by 
that which James Guilleman Surgeon to the French King, a man both learned and 
judicious in his Profeſſion, avers, ſpeaking of his own Education and Progreſs in 
the Art of Surgery. I fo Jaid (*faid he) the firſt Foundation of this Art in the * In his Epi- 
Hoſpital of Pars, being as it were, an ample Theatre of Wounds and Diſcaſes of ——_ 
all kinds, that for two whole Years, during which time I was there converſant, no- tin Edition: of 
thing was conſulted of, nothing performed, the Phyſicians and Surgeons being pre- this Author. 
ſent, whereof I was not an Auditor or Actor. There flouriſhed at theſe Times, 
and yet doth, Ambroſe Parey, Principal Surgeon to the moſt Chriſtian King, the Au- 
thor of this great Work, moſt renowned for the moſt gracious favour of Kings, Prin- 
ces and Nobles towards him, for his Authority amongſt his equals, for his Chirur- 
gical Operations amongſt all men. . Therefore I earneſtly endeavoured to be recei- 
ved into his Family, as unto another Machaor, or Podalirizs : Once admitted, I ſo 
by all dutifulneſs and due reſpect acquired his Favour, that he, unleſs I were preſent 
and aſliſting, did nothing (ſuch is his natural gentleneſs and curteſie to all ſuch as 
are ſtudious of the Art ) at home or abroad, in the Field, in the Tents, or laſtly in 
this famous City of Paris, about the Bodies of Dukes, Noblemcn, or Citizens, in 
whoſe Cure, he by the ardent deſire of them all, had ſtill the prime place. 
Nov for this Work, hear what this ſame man inthe ſame place afftirmeth furrher : 
I not content with theſe means, which may ſeem ſufficient, and too much, as defirous 
to ſatisfie my long thirſt, determined to trie whether I could draw or borrow any 
thing from Strangers, which our men wanted, to the fuller knowledge of Surgery. 
To this purpole I travelled over Germany, and then for four years ſpace I followed ; 
the Spaniſh Army in the Low-Countriesz whereas I did not onely carefully cure C 
the wounded Souldiers, but alſo heedfully and curiouſly obſerved what way of 
curing the renowned [taliar, German, and Spaniſh Surgeonsoblerved, who together 
with me were imployed in the Hoſpital, for the healing of the wounded and ſick. 
T obſerved them all to take no other courſe than that which 1s here delivered by 
Parey. Such as did not underſtand French, got ſome pieces of this Work for large 
rewards turned into Latin, or ſuch Languages as they underſtood, which they kept 
charily, and made great ſtore of; and they eſteemed, and admired, and embraced 
this Work alone, s all other Works of Surgery, &c. Our Author alſo himſelf, 
not outofa vain-glorious oltentation, but a mind conſcious of the truth of his aſſer- 
tion, affirms thus much of this Work. I have (faith he) ſo certainly touched the 
mark whercat I aimed, that Antiquity may ſeem to have nothing wherein it may 
exceed us, beſides the Glory of Invertion 3 nor Poſterity any thing left, but a cer- 
tain ſmall hope to add ſome things, as itis eaſte to add to former Inventions. Thus 
much concerning our Author, and the excellency of his Work. 
Now comel to the Tranſlation, the which, as deſiring more a publick Good than 
private Praile, I have performed plainly and honeſtly, labouring to fit it to the ca- 
pacity of the meaneſt Artiſt ; for theſe are they to whom I chiefly. commend this 
Work, and from whom I expect acceptation. I being by the earneſt mm of 
3 OMe 


wi. 


— th. 


Tote READER. 


Vid. Aul. Gel. 
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Gal, de Simp.. 
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ſome of this Profeſſion, chiefly and almoſt wholly perſuaded and incited to take 
this pains, who knowing the diſability of underſtanding this Author in Latin or 
French, in many of the weaker Members of the large Body of their Profeſſion, di- 
ſperſed over this Kingdom, and the reſt of his Majeſties Dominions , whoſe good 
and increaſe in knowledge may be wiſhed, that ſo they may be the better enabled 
to do good to ſuch as ſhall implore their aid intheir Profeſſion. 

There are ſome I know will blame me for Engliſhing this Work, as laying open 
the Myſteries of a worthy Art to the unworthy view of the Vulgar. To ſuch I 
could anſwer as * Ariſtotle did to Alexander : but for the preſent I will give them 
theſe reaſons which I think may ſatisfie any but the purpoſely malicious. The firſt- 
is drawn from the goodneſ of the thing, as intended for thoſe that want ſuch Guides 
todire& them in their Art; forit is commonly granted, that Bonum quo communius 
eo melizs. Secondly, it hath been the cuſtom of moſt Writers inall Ages and Coun- 
tries thus to do : Hippocrates, Galen, and the other Greeks, writ in their Mother 
Tongue the Myſteries of their Art. Thus did Celſus, Sererns, and others in Latin - 
Meſue, Avicen, Serapio, and others, in Arabick,: as alſo, to go no farther, our Author 
writ this Work in his Native French, and learned men have done the like in this, 
and all other Arts. Andit is a great hinderance to us in theſe days, that we muſt 
be forced to learn to underſtand two or three Tongues before we can learn any 
Science, whereas the Ancients learned and taught theirs in their Mother Tongue : 
ſo that they ſpent agreat deal leſs time about Words, and more upon the Study of 
that Art'or Science they intended to learn and follow. Thirdly, I muſt tell you, 
that, Ex libris nemo evaſit Artifex, No man becomes a Workman by Books : ſo 
that unleſs they have had ſome inſight in the Art, and be in ſome ſort acquainted 
both with the terms of Art, asalſo with the knowledge and uſe of the Inſtruments 
thereto belonging, ifby reading this, or any other Book of the like nature, they 
become Surgeons, I muſt needs liken them (as Galez doth another ſort of men TY 
to Pilots by Book onely : to whoſe care, Ithink none of us would commit his ſafety 
at Sea 3 nor any any if wiſe, will commit themſelves to theſe at Land or Sea either, 
unleſs wholly deſtitute of other. : 

The other things whereof I muſt give you notice, are theſe. The Figures in 
the Anatomy are not the ſame uſed by my Author (whoſe were according to thoſe 
of Veſalizs) but according to thoſe of Baxhine, which were uſed in the Work of 
Dr. Crook; and theſe indeed are the better and more compleat. Alſo pag.519. I 
thought it better to give the true Figure of the Helmet flowered Aconite, mentioned 
out of Plizy, than to reſerve the feigned Picture of Matthiolus which in our Au- 
thor wasincreaſed with the further fiction of a Helmet. I have in ſome few places 
in the Margent, which you ſhall find marked with a Star, put ſhort annotations, for 


" thebetter illuſtration of that which is obſcure, &c. TI have alſo in the Text to the 


ſame purpoſe, here and there put two or three words, contained in theſe limit ( 
which I find here and there turned into a plain Parenthefis, eſpecially toward the 
latter end of the Book 3 but the matter 1s not —_ Further I muſt acquaint you 
that the Apology and Voyages, being the laſt part of this Work, and not in the 
Latin, but French Editions, were tranſlated into Engliſh out of French by George 
Baker, a Surgeon of this City, ſince that time, as I hear, dead beyond the Seas. 

f hisis all, Courteous Reader, that I have thought neceſlary to acquaint thee 
withal concerning this, which I would defire thee to take with the ſame mind that 


itis preſented to thee, by him that wiſheth thee all happineſs, 


T homas Fohnſon. 
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T O 
HENRY IIE 
| The moſt Chriſtian King of France and Poland. 


PWR Ven as (moſt Chriſtian King) we ſee the members of Mans Body 

a by a friendly conſent are always buſied, and ſtand ready to per- 
; a 2 form thoſe Funftions for which they are __ by Nature 
oF ark for the preſervation of the whole, of which they are parts ; fo 
ER SA it is conventent that We, which are as it were Citizens of this 

SCOMREZED Earthly Common-wealth, ſhould be diligent im the following of 
that Calling which (by Gods appointment) we have once taken upon. us : and con- 


tent with our preſent Eſtate, not carried away with Raſhneſs and Envy, defire dif- 


ferent and divers things whereof we have no knowledge. He which doth other. 


wiſe, perverts and defiles with hated confuſion the order and beauty, on which this 
Univerſe conſiſts. Wherefore when 1 conſidered with my ſelf that I was a Mem- 
ber of this great Mundane Body, and that not altogether unprofitable ; Iendeavou. 
red earneſtly that all Men ſhould be acquainted with my duty, and that it might 
be known. how much I could profit every Man. For God is my witneſs, and all 
good men know that I have now laboured fifty years with all care and pains in the 
Illuſtration and Amplification of Chirurgery ; and that I have ſo certainly touched 
the mark whereat T aimed, that Antiquity may ſeem to have nothing wherein it may 
exceed us, beſide the Gloryof Invention ; nor Poſterity any thing left but a cer- 
tain ſmall hope to add. ſome things, as it is eaſie to add to former Inventions. In 
performance whereof, 1have been ſo prodigal of my ſelf, my watchings, faculties, 
and means, thas 1 ſpared neither time, labour, nor coſt, whereby I might ſatisfie and 
accompliſh my own Deſtres, this my great Work, and the Deſires of the Studions. 
Neither may we doubt but their Studies would at length wax cold, if they onely fur- 
niſhed with the Theorick and Precepts in Schools, and that with much labour, ſhould 
ſee no manual operation, nor manifeſt way of performing the Art. For which cauſe 
I ſeeking the praiſe and profit of the French Nation, even with the hinderance of 
my particular Eſtate, have endeavoured to uluſtrate and mcreaſe Chirurgery, hi- 
therto obſcure either by the infelicity of the former Ages , or the envy of the 
Profeſſors ; and not onely with Precepts and Rules, but bemg a lover of Car- 
ved Works , I beautified it with 300 Forms , or Graven Figures, and apt Deli- 
neations, in which whoſoever ſhall attentively look, ſhall find five hundred Anato- 
mical or Organical Figures belonging to the Art, (if they be reckoned particularly.) 
To every of theſe I have given their Names and ſhewed their We, leſt they ſhould 
ſeem to have been put in vainly for Oſtentation or Delight. But although there be 
few men of this ProfeſSion Which can bring ſo wuch authority to ther Writings 
either with Reaſon or Experience, as I can ; notwithſtanding Thave not been ſo 
arrozant, but intending to publiſh my Work, 1 firſt communicated it with Men the 
moſt excellent in the Art of Phyfick, who gave me greater encouragement to Fs 
ech 


mn, 
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ect and publiſh it, that it might be in common uſe : profeſding they wiſhed nothin 
_ mire might be —_ into Latin, by FS it Pk _ 
to foreign Nations , that there is no kind of Learning which is not delivered with 
great dexterity of Wit in this Kingdom over which you rule. And thus much 1 
dare boldly affirm, that there is ſcarce any, be he never ſo ſtately or ſupercilious, but 
that he may here find ſome thing which may delight him, and by which be may better 
his knowledge. Therefore 1 doubted not to conſecrate this Book unto your Majeſty, 
both as a Pattern and Treaſury of my Labours, as well m reſpe& of my duty, who 
am Yours by Nature and Education, as that might manifeſt to all, your Highneſſes 
exceeding bounty towards me, in placing me (having heretofore enjoyed the Office 
of Principal Chirurgeon under three Kings, your Majeſties Predeceſſars) in the 
ſame dignity, and that of your own accord. And moreover I did comjeture that it 
would fall out, as now it doth, that this my Work carried through the World by the 
Fame of your Majeſties Name, ſhould neither fear the face nor view of any, ſup- 
ported by the Favour and Majeſty of a moſt invincible Monarch and moſt Excellent 
and Renowned Prince. Neither did King Charles IX. of happy Memory, inci- 
ted by the relation of the moſt gracious Queen his Mother, refuſe to read it, being 
be underſtood it proceeded from him, who having happily paſſed all his time in pri- 
vate and publick imployments, and converſed with all men of all ſorts, was judged 
moſt worthy to obtam this favour, as to have the Front of this Work adorned arid 
beautified with the ſplendour of his prefixed Name. I, encouraged by thu hope, 
deſired that my requeſt ſhould paſs as by acertain continuation and ſucceſ9ion from 
a moſt Powerful, to a moſt Invincible King ; and do wholly conſecrate theſe my La- 
 bours taken for my Countries good unto your Sacred Majeſty. God grant that your 
Majeſty may have happy ſucceſs of all your Enterpriſes abundantly added to Ne- 


ſtors Nears. 


Paris February 8. | : 
Your Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties 


Anno Don. 1579. 


Faithful Servant, 


Ambroſe Parey. 
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MB O/t Men derive the Original of Phyſick from Heaven jm thoſe who 


© hold the beſt opinion of the Creation of the World, affirm, the Ele- 
-J ments being created and ſeparated each from other , Man being not 
8 as jet made; incontinently by the divine Decree, all Herbs and 
» Plants, with infinite variety of the Flowers endued with various 
&$ Sents, Taſts, Colours,and Forms, grew and ſprung forth of the Bowels 
of the Earth, enriched with ſo many and great Virtues, that it may 
be thought a great offence to attribute to any other than the Deity, 
the benefit of ſo great a bleſſing ſo neceſſary for ſo many uſes. Neither could Mans capa- 
city ever have attained to the knowledge of theſe things without the guidance of the Di- 
vine Power. For God the great Creator and Faſhioner of the World, whes firſt he in- 
ſpired Adam by the breath of his month into aliving and breathing Man, he taught hint 
the Nature, the proper Operations, Faculties and Virtues of all things contained in the 
circuit _ Qniverſe. So that ifthere be any who would aſcribe the glory of this inven» 
wionto Man, he is condemned of ingratitude even by the judgment of Pliny. But this 
knowledge was not buried in oblivion with Adam : but by thejame gift of God was given 
to thoſe whom he had choſen and ordained for Phyſick , toput their belping hands to others 
that ſtood in need thereof. Which opinion was not onely received in the common manner 
and by the tacite conſent of all Nations, but confirmed by Moſes in the Scripture. Which 
thing Jelus the ſon of Sirach, the wiſeſt amoneſt the Jews, hath confirmed, ſaying , Ho- 
nour the Phyfitian with the honour due unto him, tor the Mott High hath created 
him becauſe of neceſſity : and of the Lord cometh the gift of Healing. The Lord 
hath created Medicins of the Earth, and he that is wiſe will not abhor them. Give 
place and honour to the Phyſician, for God hath created him z, let him not go from 
thee, for thou haſt need of him. The Gracians who firſt ſeem more fully and with 
greater fame to have profeſſed the Art of Phyſick,, ds in a manner conſent with this opi- 
ion, in acknowledging Apollo te have been the Inventer thereof, neither did they it 
without areaſonable cauſe. For whether by Apollo they may underſtand the Sun, who 
by its gentle and vital heat doth bring forth, temper, and chcriſh all things; or elſe ſome 
Heroes, who incited by an excellent and alntoſt divine underſtanding, firſt taught and put 
- praGice the Medicinal Vertues of Herbs ; in which ſenſe Ovid brings him in ſpeaking 
EDX © 
Herbs are of mine invention, and through all 
The World, they me the firſt Phy fician call. 


The original of Phyſick ariſing front thoſe beginnings, ſhall always be celebrated as ce- 
leftial, and was _— principally after this manner. After Apollo, Aſculapius hz 
ſon inſtruted by his Father, reduced this Art being as yet rude and vulgar, into a little 
better and more exquiſit form, for which cauſe he was reputed worthy to be accounted as 
one of the Gods. At the ſame time flouriſhed Chiron the Centaure, who for that he ex- 
celled in knowledge of Plants, and taught Xſculapius (as many report ) ther Faculties, 
is thoueht by Pliny and ſome others to have been the — Phyſick, Aiculapius 
had two ſons, Podalirius aud Machaon, who following their Fathers ſteps, and profeſ- 
ſing Phyſick,, did principally beantifie and pradiſe that part thereof which ts called Chi- 
rurgery, and for that cauſe were accounted the Inventers thereof. - thoſe Aſcle- 
piades left this Art muchenlarged, as hereditary to his Poſterity ; by wdofe findy and di- 
ligence, that part of the Art was invented and annexed, whick by 4 more curious skill 
ſearcheth and cureth thoſe diſeaſes which lie hid within the Jody. Hippocrates the Coan 
the ſon of Heraclidas, born of the noble race of Alclepiades, Prince of the Phyſicians 
that were before him, perfeted Phyſick.. +4 reduced it into an Art, and wrote divers 
Books thereof in Greek. Galer ;acceeded him fix hundred years after, who was a 
Man moſt famons, not onely £* his knowledge in Phyſick, but alſo in all other Sciences , 
who faithfully interpro»-ng every thing that was obſcure and difficult en the Writings of 
Hippocrates, ex/afged the Science with many Volumes. Thus therefore was the begin- 
nine, thus 20 increaſe and perfeing the Art of Phyſick,, as much as can be hoped for 
from Mans Indufiry. Although indeed we cannot deny but that experience hath much 
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profited this Art as it hath and doth many other. For as mn perceived that ſome things 
were profitable, ſome unprefitable for this or that diſeaſe, they ſet it down, and ſo by dj- 
ligent obſervation and ntarking gra they eſtabliſhed univerſal and certain Pre- 
cepts, and ſo brought it into an Art. For ſo we find it recorded in ancient Hiſtories, 
before the invention of Plyſick, that the Babylonians and Afſyrians had a Cuſtons 
amoneſt them to lay their fick ard diſeaſed perſons in the Porches and Entries of their 
Houſes, or to carry them into the Streets or Market-places, that ſuch as paſſed by and 
ſaw them, might give them counſel to take thoſe things to cure their Diſeaſes, which they 
had formerly found profitable in themſelves, or any other in the like affes, neither 
might any paſty a ſick, man in ſilence. Alſo Strabo writes that it was a cuſtom in Greece 
that thoſe which were ſick, ſhould reſort to Kiculapius his Temple in Epidaurus, that 
there as they ſlept , by their dreams they might be admoniſhed by thegod what means they 
ſhould uſe to be cured; and when they were freed from their Diſeaſes, they writ the man- 
zer of their Infirmities, and the means by which they were cured, in Tables and faſtned 
them to the Pillars of the Temple, not anely for theglory of the god, but alſo for the profit 
of ſuch as ſhould afterwards be affeted with the like Maladies. AU which Tables (as 
Fame reports ) Hippocrates tranſcribed , and ſo from thoſe drew the Art of Phyſick. 
Beaſts alſo have added much to his Art. For one Man was not onely inſiruGed by ano- 
ther, but learned alſo mnch from brute Beaſts ; for they by the onely inſtin@ of Nature 
have found out divers Herbs and Remedies, by which they freed and preſerved themſelves 
from Infirmities , which might preſently be transferred to Mans uſe. Wherefore confj- 
dering that ſuchand ſo mary have concurred tobring this Art to perfefion, who hereafter 
dare call in queſtion the Excellency thereof ? chiefly if he reſpe@ed the ſubje@ thereof, 
Mans Body, a thing more noble than all other Mundane things, and for which the reſt 
were created. Which thing moved Herophilus in times paſt to call Phyſicians, The 
Hands of the gods. For as we by putting forth our hand, do help any man ont of the 
Water and Mud into which he is fallen + even ſo we do ſuſtain thoſe that are thrown 
down from the top of Health to the gates of Death by violence of Diſeaſes, with happy 
Medicins, and as it were by ſome ſþ.cial and divine gift deliver them out of the jaws of 
Death. Homer the Prince of Greek Poets affirms, That one Phyſician is far more wor- 
thy than many other Men. All Antiquity gavg Phyſicians ſuch honour, that they wor- 
ſhiped them with great weneration as gods, or the ſons of their gods. For who is it 
which is not much delighted with the divine force of heatthful Medicins, with which (we 
1 ſee by daily experience ) Phyſicians, as armed with Mercurics Rod, do brirg Lack thoſe 
languiſhing ſouls which are even entering the gates of Death? Hence it cometh to paſs 
that the divine Poets of ancient Times, as Orpheus, and Muſzus, and Hefiod, and 
the moſt renowned Philoſophers, Pythagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, Chry- 
fippus, Cato Cenſorius, azd Varro efieemed nothing more excellent than to excel in 
the knowledge of Medicins, and to teſtifie the ſame by written monuments to Poſrerity. 
For what can be more noble and worthy of a generous diſpoſticn than to attain to that 
by the benefit of Phyſ:ck,, that adorned with the ornaments of dignity thou maiſt have 
powey over other men,avd favoured of Princes, Kings, a: d Emperonrs, maiſt appoint and 
preſcribe to them thoſe things which are projitavle to preſerve health, and cure their diſ- 
eaſes * But if thou look for bereſit by Sciences , then know that the Profeſſors Lereof 
have beſide ſufficient gain, acquired much hunour and many friends. Hippocrates coming 
In what e- to Abdera to cure Lemocritus of Lis Me41eſs, rot onely the men of the City, but alſo 
— the women and children, and people of every Age, Sex and Rank, went forth to meet 
ly # Gn him, eiving him with .a common conſent and loud voice, the title of a Tatelary Deity 
and Father of their Conntry. But the Athenians, for ſrceing their Country ſrom the 
Plague, with triumphant pomp celevrated Plays to his honour, and bountifully ſet upon 
his head, asif he kad been a King, aCrown of Gold weighing 10copieces of their goiden 
Coin, «and ereGed bis Statue jor a perpetual Monument of kis Piety and Learning. 
Erafiſtratus zhe Nephew of Ariſtorl by his daughter, received, freely given hize by Ptc- 
lomy King of Egy ps. for the cure of his Son, 100 talents of gold. The Emperour bus 
uſtus honoured Antonius Muſa with a gelden Statue. Quintus Ste:tinius prody re- 
ceived out of the Emperours Treajmy 12500 pieces of gold. 1r the time of our Grand- 
fathers, Petrus Aponenfis called Concivatg, was ſo famous through all ita)y for his 
knowledge in P by{ick,, that be could ſcarce be :+veated to come to any man of fajion 
that was ſick , unleſs he gave him 50 Crowns for every 4sy þbewas abſert from home : but 
when he went to cure Heronius the Biſhop of Rome, he rece;nmed 400 Crowns for every 
day ke was abſent. Our French Chronicles relate in what credit and epimation James 
Cotterius the Phyſician was with Lewis XI. King of France ; for they report he gave 
him Monethly out of his Treaſury 10000 Crowns. Phyſick in times paſt hath been in 
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ſuch Eſteem with many famons and noble Perſonages, that divers Kings and Princes de- 
lighted with. the Study thereof, and deſtrous to attain glory thereby, called ſundry Herbs 
after their own names. For jo Gentian took, its name of Gentius King of Tlyria 5 Names given 
'#he Herb Lyſimachia of Lyſimachus the King of Macedon, the Mithridatick Herb op © Plauts- 
Scordium of Mithridates the Kirg of Pontus end Bithynia, Achillea of Achilles,Cen- 
tory of Chiron the Cextanre, Artemiſia of Artemiſia the 2ueen of Caria. Attalus Kine 
of Pergamus, Solomon of Judza, Evax of Arabia, and Juba-the King of Maurita- 
mia, were not onely inflamed with a deſire of the knowledge of Plants; but either they 
have written Boks of it, or for the great commodity of Poſterity, invented by their 
rhill, many choice Antidotes compounded of divers Simples ;, neither the deſire of Lear- 
ning this moſt noble Science is get altogether extin& ; as may appear by that Indian 
Plant Tobacco, called by ſome the Noble Herb, Catharines Herb, and Medices Herb, 
bnt commonly the Queens Herb, becauſe Catharine Medices the Mother of our Kine, 
by her ſingular ſtudy and induſtry made manifeſt the excellent vertne it hath in curing 
malign Ulcers and Wounds, which before was unknown to the French. For theſe worthy 
men underſtood that their glory, thus faſtencd and ingraffed into the deep, and as it were 
ever-living Roots of Plants, would never decay ;, but ſhould be propagated toall Poſterity 
in many ſucceeding Ages, growing up with their ſprouting and budding Shouts, Stalks, 
Flowers, and Fruits. Neither did theſe famous men whileſt they adorned this part of 
Phyſuk, ſuffer the other, which treats of the DiſſeFion of Mans Body, be buried in ob- 
l;zvion, and without their knowledge; as inſtructed with the Precepts and Learning Ad 
the Wiſeſt Men, how artificial and unimitable by mortal hand this Fabrick of our Body 
is. Neither is it probable that Apis, Oltris, and Ptolomy Kings of Egypt, Solomon, 
Alexander the Great, Mithridates, Attalus, ſeeing they dedicated themſelves wholly to 
the contemplation of Natural things, negleFed the uſe of Anatomy, and being men moſt 
deſirous to know themſelves, to have been ignorant of the ſtrn&ure of their own Bodies, 
being the habitation of their Souls immortal, and made to the Image of God : ſeeing they 
obſerved with certain judgement the different lights q the Sun, Moon, and Stars ; and 
paſſed over ſo many Lands, ſo many Seas, ſo many Regions, / far remote one from ano- 
ther, by ways ſo terrible by reaſon of cold, unconthneſs, darkneſs, by rocks, by fire and 
ſword, with great labour, charge, and danger of life, onely that they might ſatisfie their 
minds thirſting after the knowledge of things 5 and to have left untouched a thing truly 
noble, admirable, and moſt worthy of knowledge, eaſie to be attained by any, and to be 
acquired without any danger of life or fortunes. 
| Seeing there be three parts of that Phyſick which at this time we profeſs ; Chirurgery, Phyſick is di- 
which by the uſe of the hand, Diet which with the convenient manrer of feeding and or- ae 
dering the body, and Pharmacy that by Medicins attempt to expel Diſeaſes, and preſerve 
Health ; The prime Phyſicians do not without reaſon contend which of theſe may be ac- 
counted the chief. Certainly Herophilus had Pharmacy in ſuch eſteem, that he thought 
Medicins were firſt mixed and adminiſtred to the Sick, by Apollo (whom Antiquity 
thought a great Deity.) And Pliny had ſo good an opinion of Diet, that be exclaims, 
The true Remedies and Antidotes againſt Diſeaſes, are put into the Pot andeaten every 
day by the poor People. Verily all learned men confeſs, that the manner of curing which 
which is performed by Diet, is much more facil and proſperous thaz that which is done 
by Medicins; as thoſe things which ſought with much labour and coſt are taken with 
amch loathing, and taken are ſcarce retained, bit retained they oft work with much la- 
bour and pain : Which things long ago moved Aſclepiades to exclude the uſe of Medi- 
cins as hurtful to the ſtomach. Tet if we will believe Celſus, zeither of theſe parts merit 
the preheminence, but both of them give place to Chirurgery. For ſeeing that Fortune 
3s very powerful in Diſeaſes, and the ſame Meats and Medicins are often good and often 
vain, truly it is hard to ſay, whether the health is recovered by the benefit of Diet and 
Pharmacy, or by the ſtrength of the body. Moreover in thoſe caſes in which we moſt pre- 
vail with Medicins, although the = moſt manifeſt, yet it is evident that health is 
often ſought in vain even by theſe things. and often recovered without them. As it may 
be perceived by ſome troubled with ſore Eyes, and others with Quartan Fevers, who has 
ving been long troubled by Phyſicians, are healed without them. But the effect of Chirur- 
gery as it is very neceſſary, ſo it is the moſt evident amoneſt all the parts of Phyſick, For 
who without Chirurgery cax hope to cure Broken or Luxated parts, who Wounds and Ul- 
cers, who the Falling of the Matrix, the Stone in the Bladder, a Member infeſted with 
a Gangreze or Sphacele £ Beſides, this part alſo is the _ entient ; for Podalirius and 
Machaon following their General Agamemnon to the Trojan Wars, yielded no ſmall 
comfort to their Fellow-Souldiers. Whom notwithſtanding Homer affirms n6t to have 
given any help in the Peſtilence, nor in divers other Diſeaſes, but onely were accuſtomed 
to 
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The excellen- #g heal Wounds by Inſtruments and Medicins. And if the difficulty of learning it ar« 
_ Chirur- oe the. excellency of the Art, who can doubt but Chirurgery muſt be the moſt excellent, 
| ſeeing that none ought to be accounted a C hirurgeon , or which can perform his duty 
without the knowledge of Diet and Pharmacy £ But both the other can perform their 
parts without Chirurgery, if we may believe Galen. But if we conſider the matter more 
nearly according to truth, we fhall underſtand thoſe three parts have a certain common 
bond, and are very near of kindred, ſo that the one implores the aid of the other ; nei- 
ther can the Phyſician do any thing praiſe-worthy without the conſpiracy and joint conſent 
of theſe three ;, therefore in ancient times there was but one Performer and Uſer of all the 
three Parts. But the multitude of men daily increaſing, and on the contrary, Mans Hſe 
decreaſing, ſo that it did not ſcem able to ſuffice for to learn and exerciſe all the three, t 
Workmen divided themſelves. Wherefore that which happens to any man either by lot, or 
counſel, that let him follow, maintain and onely uſe, as mindful how ſhort his life is, 


and how long the Art. 
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INTRODUCTION or (ompendions Way 


CHIRURGERY. 


Book I. 


CHAP. L 
Il hat Chirurgery is 


HIRURGERY is ay Art, which teacheth the way by reaſon, how by The Detiniti- 
the operation of the hand we may cure, prevent and mitigate Diſcaſcs, 92 of Chirut= 
which accidentally happen unto us. Others have thought good to deſcribe 57 
it otherwiſe as, That it is that part of Phylic which undertaketh the curc 
of Diſeaſes by the ſole induſtry of the Hand : as by cutting, burning, ſaw- 
ing off, uniting fractures, reſtoring diſlocations, and performing other 
works, of which we ſhall hercafter treat, Chirurgery alſo is thus defined 
by the Author of the Medicinal Definitions; The quick motion of an intre- What neceſ'a- 
pid hand joined with experience 3 or, An artificial aGtion by the hand | Amy _ 
uſcd in Phyſic, for ſome convenient intent. Yet none muſt think to attain wry 

to any perfection in this Art, without the help of the other two parts of Phyſicz I (ay, of Dict and 

Pharmacy, and the diverſe applications of proper Medicines, reſpe&ing the condition of the Cau- 

ſes, Diſeaſes, Symptoms, and the like Circumſtances, which comprehended under the names of things 

natural, not natural and beſide nature, (as they commonly call them) we intend to deſcribe in their 

proper place. But if any reply, that there be many which do the works of Chirurgery, without any 

knowledge of ſuch like things, who notwithſtanding have cured deſperate Diſeaſes with happy ſuc- 

ceſs : Let them take this for an anſwer, That ſuch things happen rather by chance, than by the 

induſtry of the Art; and that they are not provident that commit themlſclves to ſuch. Becauſe that 

for ſome one happy chance, a thouſand dangerous errors happen afterwards, as Galen (in divers pla- 

ces of his Method) ſpeaks againſt the Empirics. Wherefore ſecing we have ſet down Chirurgery 

to be, A diligent Operation of the hands, ſtrengthned by the aftiltance of Diet and Pharmacy, ws 

will now ſhew what, and of what nature the operations of it are. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Chirurgical Operations, 


to reſtore to their places ſuch things as are diſplaced; to ſeparate thole things which are join- a Chirurgeon, 

cd together to join thoſe that are ſeparated; and to ſupply the detects of nature. Thou thalt Experience 
far more eaſily and happily attain to the knowledg of thele things by long uſeand much exerciſe, than —_ — 
by much reading of Books, or daily hcaring of Teachers, For ſpeech, how perſpicuous and clegant rurgeon bony 
ſoever it be, cannot ſo lively expreſsany thing, as that which is ſubjected to the faithful eyes and hands, Arr. 

We have examples of taking away that which abounds, in the Amputation or cutting off a tinger, Examples of 
if any have fix on one hand, or any other monſtrous member that may grow out in the lopping off taking away 
a putrefied part inwardly corrupted 3 in the extraction of a dead child, the ſecondine, mole or ſuch = ns * 
like bodies out of a womans womb: In taking down of all Tumors, as Wens, Warts, Polypus, Can- uperiiuous, 
cers and fleſhy excreſcences of the like nature z in the pulling forth of bullets, of pieces of mail, of 
darts, arrows, ſhells, ſplinters, and of all kind of weapons in what part of the body ſoeyer they be. 

And he taketh away that which redounds, which plucks away the hairs of the cyc-lids which trou- 

ble the eye by their turning in towards it : who cuts away the web, poſiciting all the *Aguatz, and +T,o wnicles 
the part of the * Cornea : who letteth forth ſuppurated matter : who taketh out ſtones in what part of the eyes, 
ſoever of the: body they grow 3; who pulls out a rotten or otherwiſe hurttul tooth 3 or cuts a nil 

that runs into the fleſh; who cuts away part of the Vzzla, or hairs that grow on the eyc-lids : who 

taketh off a Catara& 3 who cuts the navil or forcskin ot a child newly born 3 or the skinny carun- 

clcs of womens privitics. 

Examples of placing thoſe things which are out of their natural ſite, are manifeſt in refioring dif- Examples of 
located bones in re-placing of the guts and gall fallen into the cods, or out of the navil or bclly by re-placing, 
a wound ; or of the falling down of the womb, fundament or great gut, or the cyc hanging out of 
its circle or proper place. 

But we may take examples of disjoining thoſe things which are continued ; from the fingers grow- Example of 
ing together, cither by ſome chance, as burning z or by the imbecillity of the forming faculty ; by the ſepararing 
disjunction of the membrane called Hymen, or any other troubling the neck of the womb 3 by difſe- #1983 jomed 
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ion of the ligament of the tongue, which hinders children from ſucking and ſpeaking, and of that 
which hinders the Glans from being uncovered of the foreskin 3 by the diviſion of a various vein, or 
of a half-cut nerve or tendon, cauſing Convullicn, by the diviſion of the membrane Kopping the au- 
ditory paſſage, the noſe, mouth ot tundament, or the ſtubborn ſticking together of the hairs of the 
eye-lids. Refer to this place all the works done by Caultics, the Saw, Trepan, Lancet, Cupping- 
glaſlcs, -—r manta” Leeches, — 4 anos xr ——_— ” — _ DE ag 
The Chirurgeon draws together things ſeparated, which healeth wounds by ſtitching them, 
oe pthe bolſiring, binding, wing A eoy and fit "lating the part : Whichtepairs fraQureszreſtoting ſuxa 4 
disjoined. parts : who by + ow the veſſel, Rtayeth the violent eftuſign of blood : who cicatticeth cloven nk 
commonly called Harc-lips : who reduceth to equality the tavities of Ulcers and Filiuh's, 
Examples of But he repairs thoſe things which are defeive cither from thg infancy or afterwards by accident, 
ſupplying de- ,c much as Art and Nature will ſuffer; who ſets on an ear, an eye,anofe, one or more teeth ; who fills 
, the hollownels of the palat caten by the Pox, with a thin plate of gold or filver, or ſuch like 3 who 
ſupplics the defedt of the tongue in part cut off, by ſome new addition: who faſtens toa hand, an arm, 
or leg with fit ligaments, workman-like : who hts a doublet bombatted, or made with iron plates to 
make the body 1treightz who fills a ſhoo too big with cork, or faſtens a ſtockin or ſock to a lame mans 
girdle to help his gate. We will treat more fully of all theſe in our following Work. But in perform- 
ing thoſe things with the hands, we cannot but cauſe pain: (for who can without pain cut off an arm 
or leg, or divideand tear aſunder theneck of the bladder, reſtore bones put out of their places, open ul- 
cers, bind up wounds, and apply cauteries, and doſuch like?) notwithſtanding the matter often comes 
tothat paſs, that unleſs we uſe a judicious hand, we muſt either die,or lead the remnant of our lives in 
Arrhagatus the perpetual miſery. Who therefore can jultly abhor a Chirurgeon for this, or accuſe him of cruelty ? 
Chirurgeon. or delire they may be ſerved as in antient times the Romans {erved Archagatus, who at the firſt made 
him free cf the City 3 but preſently after, becauſe he did ſomewhat too ctuelly burn, cut, and perform 
the other works of a good Chirurgeon, they drew him from his houſe -mto Campus Martixs, and there 
ſtoned him to death, as we read it recorded by Sextus Cheroneus, Plntarch's nephew by his daughter. 
Truly, it was an inhumane kind of ingratitude,fo cruelly to murder a man intent to the works of ſo 
neceſ{ary an Art. But the'Senate could not approve the a&t; wheretote to expiate the crime as well 
as then they could, they made his Statue in Gold; placed it in Xſelapins his Temple, and dedicated 
In Pref. 1.7. it. to his perpetual memory. For my part, I very well like that ſaying of Celſis : A Chirurgeon mult 
The proper- ye a ſtrong, ſtable and intrepid hand, and a mind-reſolute and mercileſs; fo that to heal him he ta- 
_—_— bg : keth in hand, he benot moved to make more hatte than the thing requires zor to cut leſs than is need- 
OI ful; but which doth all things as if he were nothing affe&ed with their cries3 not giving heed to the 
judgment of the vain common people, who ſpeak ill of Chirurgeons becauſe of their ignorance, 
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Hat the Chirurgeon may rightly and according to Art perform the foreſaid works,he muſt ſct 

before his eyes certain Indications of working : Otherwiſe, he is like to become an Empiric, 

whom no Art, no certain reaſon, but only a blind temerity of fortune moves to boldneſs and 

From mo action, Theſe Indications of actions are drawn from things (as they call them) natural, not-natural 
us bay and beſide-nature, and their adjuncts,as it is fingularly delivered of the Antients, being men of an cx- 
cellent underſtanding, Wherefore we will proſecute according to that order.all the ſpeculations of this 

What things Art of ours. Firſt therefore,things Natural are ſo termed, becauſe they conſtitute and contein the nature 
are wo n- of mans body, which wholly depends of the mixture and temperament of the four firſt bodies, as it is 
ore” part ſhewed by Hippocrates in his Book de Nat. bumana: wherefore the conſideration thereof belongs to that 
of Phyſic part of Phyſic,which is named Phyſiologia; as the examination of things not natural to Dietetice or Diet, 
rhings not na- becauſe by the uſe of ſuch things it endevors to retein and keep health : but Therapentice, or the part 
rural pertain. hich curcs the Diſcaſes,and all the affects belide nature, challenges the contemplation of thoſe things 


kts which are not agreeable to nature. But the things which are called Natural, may be reduced to ſeven 


nature, heads : bclide which there comes into their fellowſhip, thoſe which we term, Annexed. 
CElements Age 
Temperaments Sex 
The ſeven principal | Hmors To theſe are an- | Colour 
hcads of things « Parts or Members nexed, as ſome-g Compoſiere * 
Naturalz are | Faculties | what near 3 Time or ſeaſon 
| A@ions | Region 
\ Spirits + ocation of life 
CHAP. IV. 
Of Elements. 


mott ſimple portion of that thing which it compoſcth : or, that my ſpeech may be the more 
plain. The four firſt and fimple bodies are called Elements; Fire,Air,Water and Earth ; which 
Elerrents are accommodate and ſubject themſelves as matter to the promiſcuous generation of all things which the 
underſtood by Heavens engirt, whether you underſtand things perfe&tly or unperfeftly mixed. Such Elements 
"=" "6 Back DY are only to be conceived in your mind, being it is not granted to any external ſenſe to handle them 

in thcir pure and abſolute nature. Which was the cauſe that Hippocrates expreſſed them not by the 
names 


ment 15, 


wer hes Se A: Element (by the definition which is commonly received among Phyſicians) is the leaſt and 
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names of ſubſtances, but of proper qualities, ſaying, Hot, Cold, Moilt, Dry, becauſe ſome one of .,.. _ ... 
theſe qualitics is inherent in every Element, as his proper and eſſential form, not only according to es 
the excels of latitude, but alſo of the active faculty 3 to which is adjoined another ſimple quality, -and Elements by 
by that reaſon principal, but which nocwithſtanding attains not to the higheſt degree of his kind, as theſe names of 
you may underltand by Galen in his firſt Book of Elements. So, for Example ſake, in the Air we Waliics. | 
obſcrve two qualitics, Heat, and Moiſture, both principal, and not remitted by the commixture cf Oy 1cipal 
any contrary quality, for otherwiſe they were not fimple, Therefore thou mailt ſay, what hinders > Tm 
that the principal effets of heat ſhew not themſelves as well in the Air, as in the Fire? Bccauſe, as 

weſaid before, although the Air have as great a heat according to his nature, extent, and degrec, 

no otherwile than Fire hath, yet it 15 not fo great in its ative quality. The reaſon is becauſe that the Why the Air 
caltaQtory force in the Air is hindered, and dulled by ſociety of his companion and adjoyned quality, Mts nor 6 
that is, Humidity which abateth the torce of heat, as, on the contrary, drinefs quickneth it, The vehemently, 


p as the Fire, 
Elements therefore are endued with qualitics. : 


Fire Hot and dry 
Names of the })Air  J Moiſt and hot Names of the 
ſubſtances Water C * YCold and moiſt qualitics. 
Earth Cold and dry. 


Theſe four Elements in the compoſition of natural bodies retain the qualitics they formmcrly had, How the Ele- 
but that by their mixture and meeting together of contraries, they are ſomewhat- tempered and m_—_ 
abated. But the Elements are ſo mutually mixed one with another, and all with all, that no fimple = ——_ in 
part may be found 3 no more than in a maſs of the Emplaiſter Djacalcitheos you can ſhew any compound bo- 
Axungia oil, or Litharge by it {clf; all things are ſo confuſed and united by the power of heat, mix- dics. 
ing the ſmalleſt particulars with the ſmalleſt, and the whole with the whole, -in all parts. You may 
know and perceive this conctetion of the four Elementary ſubſtances in one compound body, by the 
power of mixture, in their diffolution by burning a pile or heap of green wood : For the flame ex= , + 
preſſes the Firez the ſmoakythe Air 3 the moiſture that ſweats out at the ends, the Water 3 and the Why of the 
alhes, the Earth : You may eaſily perceive by this example fo familiar and obvious to the ſenſes, ark ar 
what diſſolution is, which is ſucceeded by the decay of the compound body 3 on the contrary, you wn —_ vef- 
may know that the coagmentation, or uniting and joyning, into one of the fir{t mixed bodies is ſuch, five. 
that there is no part ſincere or without mixture. For if the heat which is predominant in the fire, 
ſhould remain in the mixture in its perfect vigor, it would conſume the relt by its pernicious neigh- 
bourhood 3 the like may be ſaid of Coldneſs, Moiſture, and Drinefs ; although of theſe qualities; 
two have the title of Active, that is, Heat and Coldnelſs, becauſe they are the more powertul z the 
other two Paſſive, becauſe they may ſeem more dull and flow, being compared to the former. The 
temperaments of all ſublunary bodies ariſe from the commixture ot theſe ſubttances and elementary 
qualities, which hath been the principal cauſe that moved me to treat of the Elements. Bur I leave 
the force and effes of the Elementary qualities to ſome higher contemplation, content to have 
noted this, that of theſe firſt qualities, (ſo called, becauſe they are primarily and naturally in the 
four firlt bodics) others ariſe and proceed, which are therefore called the ſecond qualities : as of 
many, thcſc, Heavinels, Lightneſs, variouſly diſtributed by the four Elements, as the Heat, or why the firit 
Coldneſs, Moitinc(s or Drinels have more power over them. For of the Elements, two are called qualities are 
light, becauſe they naturally affe&t to move upwards : the other two heavy, by reaſon they are rome . 
carryed downward by thcir own weight. So we think the fire the lighteſt, becauſe it holds the — 
higheſt place of this lower world the Air, which is next to it in fite, we account light for the are. 
water which lies next tothe Air, wejudg heavy and the earth the center of the ret we judg to be What Ele- 
the heavielt of them all. Hereupon it is, that light bodies, and the light parts in bodies, have moſt ments light, 
of the lighter Elements; as on the contrary heavy bodies have more of the heavier. This is a brief what heavy, 
deſcription of the Elements of this frail world, which are only to be diſcerncd by the underſtand- 
ing, to which I think good to adjoin another deſcription of other Elements, as it were arifing or 
flowing from the commixture of the firlt : For beſides theſe, there are faid to be Elements of gcnr- 
ration, and Elements of mans body, Which as they are more corporal, fo alſo are they more ma- 
nifelt to the ſenſe. By which reaſon Hippocrates being moved, in his Book de Natira humana, after 
he had deſcribcd the Nature of Hot, Cold, Moitt, and Dry, he comcs to take notice of theſe by the Whar the Ele- 
order of compotition. Wherefore the Elements of our generation, as alſo of all creatures which menrs of ge- 
have blood, arc ſeed and mentiruous blood. But the Elements of our bodies, arc the ſolid and 2<r20n are. 

"_— by. ; 2 4s Whar the Ele- 
ſimilar parts, ariling from thoſe Elements of generation. Of this kind are bones, membrancs, ents of mixc 
ligaments, veins, arteries, and many others manifeſt to the eyes, which we will deſcribe at large in bodies. 


our Treatiſe of Anatomy, 


CHAP. V. 
Of Temperaments. 


Temperament is defined, a proportionable mixture of hot, cold, moiſt, and dry 3 or, It is a Whar a Tetn- 
A concord of the firſt diſagreeing faculties. That harmony ſprings from the mixture of the P<raMent 1z. 

. tour rſt bodies of the world, This whether Temperament or Concord is given to Plants and 
brute Bcalts tor the beginning of their life,and ſo conſequently for their life and form. But as Plants are 
intcriour in order and dignity to beaſts, ſo their *life 15 more baſe and infirm, for they have only a * 41in 4. 
growing faculty, by which they may draw an Alimentary juyce from the earth, as from their Mo- What the life 
thers breaſts, to preſerve them and their life, by which they may grow to a certain bigneſs 3 and P*<riorms in 
lattly, by which they may bring forth their like for the perpetual continuance of their kind. But —_ 
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* 41ina,Whar the * life of beaſis,. have to the three former, the gift of ſenſe annexed : by benefit whereof, as 
in beaſts. by a certain inward knowledg they ſhun thoſe things that are hurtful, and follow thoſe which pro- 
Mans foul 4; them; and by the power of their will, they move themſelves whither they pleaſe. But the ſoul 
comes from 4- + nan far more perfedt and noble than thereſt, ariſeth not from that earthly mixture and temper of 
oo the Elements, but acknowledgeth and hath a far more divine off-ſpring z as we ſhall teach hereafter. 
The manifold They divide a Temperament at the frſt diviſion, into two kinds; as, one a temperate, another an 
diviſion of a yntemperate. The untemperate is of two ſorts: The one wholly vicious, which hath altogether cx- 
Tempera- «eeded the bounds of mediocrity : The other, which hath ſomwhat ſtrayed from the mediocrity of 


rok BEND teniper, but notwithſtanding is yet contained within the limits of health: as that which brings no 
ment, ad Pon- ſuch evident harm tothe actions, but that it ſomwhat hinders them, ſo that they cannot ſo well and 
dr, perfetly performtheir duties. But the vicious Temperament doth three manner of ways corrupt 


the functions, cither by weakning, depraving, or aboliſhing them. For ſo, Stpor, or aſtoniſhment, 
diminiſheth and floweth the quickneſs of motion; Convulſion depraves it 3 the Palſie aboliſheth ir, 
' "44 pondus, wel and taketh it away. The temperate Temperament is alſo divided into two kinds; which is either 
«4 jutitiam. to equality of weight or juſtice. Itis called a Temperature to weight which ariſeth from the equal 
force of exactly concurring, qualities, and, as placed in a perfe&t ballance, draws down neither to 
this nor that part. They think the example of this Temperament to appear in the inner skin of the 
fingers ends of a man tempered to Juſtice. For ſeeing the moſt exquilite touch reſides there, they 
ought to be free from all exceſs of contrariety 3 for otherwiſe being corrupted by too much heat or 
cold, moiſture or drineſs, they could give no certain judgment of the tangible qualities. For which 
thing Nature hath excellently provided in the fabrick and coagmentation of the parts, of which the 
skin conſiſts. For it is compoſed of hot and moiſt fleſh, and therefore ſoft, and of a tendon and nerve 
cold and dry, and therefore hard 3 which are not only cqually .fitted and conjoyned, but wholly con- 
fuſed and mixed together, by which it comes, that removed from all extreams of oppoſition, it is 
placed in the midlt, as a rule to judg of all the exceſſes that happen to the touch. So it was fit, the eye, 
which was to be the inſtrument of ſight, ſhould be tin&tured with no certain colour, that it might be 
the leſs deceived in the judgment of colours. So it was convenient the Hearing ſhould not be troubled 
with any diſtin ſound, whereby it might more certainly judg of equal and unequal ſounds, not di- 
ſinguithed by a ratable proportion 3 neither was it fit the tongue ſhould have any certain taſte, leſt 
the acceſs of that taſte ſhould deceive it in knowing and judging of ſo many different taſtes. The 
A Tempera. temperature tem &d to juſtice, is that, which although it is a little abſent from the exact and ſevere 
mene ad juſti- parility of mixed qualities, yet hath that equality which doth fully and abundantly ſuffice for to per- 
04m. form all the fun&ions fitly and perfectly, which nature doth require ; wherefore we can judg no other- 
wiſe of it than by the integrity of the Actions. For henceit took itsname for as diſtributive Juſtice 
equally gives to every one rewards, or puniſhment according to their deſerts ; ſo Nature, having re- 
gard to all the parts of the body, gives them all that temper which may ſuffice to perform thoſe du- 
The Tempe- ties, for which they are ordained. Let us for an example conſider a Bone 3 no man doubts, but that, 
rement of a like as the other ſimilar parts of the body, proceeds from the mixture of the four Elements : but ne- 
bone, vertheleſs nature weighing the uſe of it, and ordaining it to ſupport the reſt of the body, would 
have more of the terrene and dry Element infuſed into it, that it might be the ſtronger and firmer 
to ſuſtein weight. But a Ligament, ſeeing it was made for other uſes, hath leſs of that earthly 
drineſs than the bone, but more than the fleſh, altogether fitted to its nature. So it hath ſeemed 
good to nature to endue all the parts of the body, not only with an equal portion, but alſo pro- 
rtion of Elements and qualities z we call that a Temperament to juſtice : and we ſay, that itis in 
lants, brute Beaſts, and all natural bodies, which enjoy that temper and mediocrity, which may be 
agrecable to their nature. Hereupon by compariſon ariſe cight kinds of intemperate tempers : As 


The kinds of - 
untemperat Cola & femperatein $D1, an HD. 
-T Four ſumples Moiſt , . {Heat and Four Compounds Cold and Moiſt 
Dry "TRY ca Cold and Dry. 
But thefe Temperaments are either of the whole Body, or of ſome part thereof; 
the Brain 
: the Heart 


e Principal, as hh Tine 


: the Stones. Or 
And that either {OF the reſt of the parts compoſed 
of other which have no prin- 
cipality in the body. 


Again, ſuch Temperaments are either healthful, which ſuffice perfe&tly to perform their ations; 

or unhcalthful, which manifeſtly hurt them, the figns whereof may be xead deſcribed by Galen. And 

Lib. 2. de Tzy- You muſt obſerve that when we ſay the body, or any part of it, is hot z we underſtand more hot than 
per. +, in Arte 15 fit for one of that kind which is tempered to juſtice z as when we ſay a man hatha hot liver, we 
BLdiCae mean his liver is hotter, than a man juſtly tempered ſhould have; for all other tempers, whether of the 
whole body, or any of the parts thereof, are to be referred to this; and in the cure of diſeaſes we mult 
look upon it, as the mark, and labour to preſerve it by the ule of convenient things, as much as lics 
in cur power. Wherefore, becauſe it is very neceſſary to know the diſtin&tion of Temperaments, I 
have thought good in this place, briefly to handle the Temperaments of the parts of the Body, Ages, 
Seaſons of the year, Humors, and Medicins. Therefore the temperaments of the partsof our body are 


What the of this nature, not only by the judgment of the touch of a mans hand,which is juſtly tempered,(who 


tempera- 


ments of mans 15 often deceived by flowing heat, which ſpread from the heart into all the body, imparts a certain kind 
body are, of heat, toalltheparts) but alſoby the rule of their reaſon, compoſure, and ſubſtance, as 


A 
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A Bone is the moſt dry and cold. 
A Grifle lefs than it. 
A Ligament leſs than a Griſle, | 
A Tendon is ſo much drier and colder than the membranc, by how much it, 
in the ſame temper, exceeds a Vein and Artery, Then follow the harder Veins: for the ſofter arc 
in a middle temper of dryneſs and moiſture, like as the Skin 3 although all, both ſoft and hard are of 
a cold temper. Wherefore all thele parts of their own nature are cold and without blood : although 
the Veins and Artcrics wax hot, by reaſon of the heat of the blood they contain, which notwith- 
ſtanding alſo borroweth that heat from the heart, asa part moſt hot, and ſofter than the skin 3 the 
Liver next followeth the heart, in the order of the hotter parts, which is far ſofter than the skin it 
ſelf: for if, according to Galens opinion, the heart is ſomewhat leſs hard than the skin, and that is 4d fnem, (us, 
far harder than the liver, as appears by touching them, it muſt neceſſarily follow that the liver much 4 Temper, 
exceeds the skin in ſoftneſs z I underliand the skin, ſimple and ſeparatcd from the fleſh lying un- 
der it, to which it tirmly cleaves. The fleſh is more moiſt and hot than the skin, by reaſon of the 
blood diſperſed in it. The ſpinal marrow is colder and moitter than the skin; but the brain ſomuch 
excceds it in moiſture, as it is exceeded by the fat. The lungs are not ſo moilt as the fat ? and the 
{plcecn, and kidneys are of the like nature, and nevertheleſs they arc all moilter than the skin. 

According to the diverſitics of ages, the temperaments both of the whole body, and all its parts, The remper:- 
undergo great mutations 3 for the bones are far harder in old men than in children, becauſe our life ments of ages, 
is, as it were, a certain progreſs to drineſs; which when it comes to the height, con{cquently cauſeth 
death. Wherefore in this place we muſt ſpeak of the Temperaments of Ages, when firſt we ſhall What an age 
have defined what an age is. Therefore an Age is detined, A ſpace of life in which the conſtitution *: 
of the body of its {elf and own accord, undergocth manifett changes. The whole courſe of life hath 
four ſuch Ages. The hrſt is Childhood, which extends from the birth to the cightcenth year of 
age, and hath a hot and moiſt temper, becauſe it is next to the hot and moiſt beginnings of lite,ſced, 
and blood. Youth followeth this, which is prolonged from the eighteenth to the twenty fifth 
year, and is temperate, and in the midſi of all exceſſes, Mans eſtate fucceedeth Youth, which they 
deny to extend beyond the thirty fifth year of age 3 in its proper temper it is hot and dry z whereby 
it cometh to paſs that then the heat is felt more acid and biting, which in Childhood ſeemeth mild; 
becauſe the progreſs of the life to drineſs, hath much waſted the native humidity. : 

Then ſucceeds Old-age, ever divided into two parts 3 the firſt whereof extends from the thirty Old-age div/. 
fifth, to the forty ninth year; thoſe of this age are called Old-men, (but we commonly call them middle %<4 into _rwo 
ag'd men.) The latter is, as it were divided by Galen intothree * degrees; the firſt whereof are thoſe, ol FS 
who having thcir ſtrength ſound and firm, undergo civil affairs and buſineſſes : which things thole grees of the 
which are in the ſecond degree of Old-age cannot do, becauſe of the debility of their now decay- ſecond part of 
ing ſtrength : but thoſe which are in the laſt degree, are afflicted with mott extream weakneſs and O!&age. 
miſery, and are as much deprived of their {cnſcs and underltanding, as of the ftrength of their bo- 
dies; whereof aroſe this Proverb, Old men, twice Children. Tholc Old mcn of the firit rank arc 
pleaſant and curteousz and thoſe we fay, are beginning to grow Old, or in their green Old-age 3 
thoſe of the ſecond ſort delight in nothing but the boord and bed but old decrepit men of the lati 
order, think of nothing cl{c, than their graves and monuments. Thcir tirm and ſolid parts arc of Old men have 
a cold and dry temperature, by reaſon of the decay of the radical moiſture, which the inbred heat their fold 
cauſeth inthe continuance of {o many years. Which thing may happen in a ſhort ſpace, by the ve- P55 &Y- 


-hement flame of the ſame natural heat, turncd by feavers into a fiery heat. But it any to prove Old 


men moiſt, will obje&, That they cough oft, and ſpit much, I will anſwer him, as an old Doctor 
once faid ; That a pitcher filled with water, may pour forth much moiſture 3 yet no man will deny 
but that ſuch a veſſel of its own terrene nature and matter is moſt dry 3 foold men may plainly be at- 
tirmed to be moiſt, by reaſon of their detect of heat, and abundanceof cxcrements. But this deſcripti- 
on of ages is not to be taken fo firitly as always to be meaſured by the ſpaces and dittances of years; 
for therceare many which by their own miſdemcanour fecm elder at forty, than others do at hifty. 

Laſtly, the famous Philoſopher Pythagoras dividcd mans life into four ages, and by a certain pro- & comparioti 
portion compared the whole courſe thereof to the four ſeafons of the year 3 as Childhood to the of the four 
Spring, in which all things grow and ſprout out, by rcaſon of plenty and abundance of moiſture, 55 bahay 
And Youth to the Summer, becauſe of the vigor and ſtrength which men enjoy at that age. And the year. 
mans eſtate, or conſtant age, to Autumn; for that then after all the dangers of the forc-paſſed life, * 
the gifts of diſcretion and wit acquirea ſcaſonablenels or ripenels, like as the fruits of the earth enjoy 
at that ſcaſon. And laſily, he compares Old-age to the ſterile and fruitleſs Winter, which can eaſe 
and conſolate its tediouſneſs by no other means, than the ule of fruits gathered and ſtored up bc- 
fore, which then are of a cold and troubleſome condition. But for extreme Old-age, which cx- 
tends to cighty or a hundred years.it is {o cold and dry,that thoſe which arrive at that decrcpit age are 
troubleſome, harſh, touchy, froward, crabby, and often complaining, until at the length, depri- 
ved of all their ſenſes, tongue, feet, and underftanding, they doting return again to childithnels, 
as from the ſtaff to the ſtart, And thus much of the Temperamecnts ot agcs, 

But now in like manner we will explain the Tempcraturcs of the ſeafors of the year, which are The tempers 
four; the Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. The Spring continucs almutt from the rwelfth or © the featons 
thirteenth day of March to the midti of May 3 Hippocrates ſeerneth to make ic hot and-mwilt 3 which © IT: 
opinion {cemeth not to have ſprung from the thing, it (elf, but from an invetcrate crror of the ancient 
Philoſophers, who would fit the Temperaments ot the four ſeaſons of the year, as anſwering in pro- 
portion to the temperaturcs of the tour ages. For if the matter come to a juti trial, a!l men will Gy, How the 
thc Spring is temperate,as that which is in the mud of the exccts of heat, cold moitture, and drincls: "pring ere: 
not only by compariſon, becaulc it is hotter than Winter, and colder than Summer 3 but becauſe ir AY 
hath that quality of its own proper nature. Wherefore it is ſaid of Hippocrazes, Fhe Spring is molt Apnor. g.feft.g, 
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wholcſom, and leaſt deadly; if (o be that it keep its native temper, from which it it decline, or ſuc- 
cecd a former untemperate ſeaſon, as Autumn or Winter, it will give occafion to many diſcaſes de- 
fpvor. 20, ſcribed by Hippocrates 3 not that it breeds them but becauſe it brings them to ſight, which before lay 
Jecte 3. hid in the body. Summer is comprehended in the ſpace of almoſt tour months3 it is of a hot and dry 
temper, a brecder of ſuch diſeaſes as proceed from choler, becauſe that humour at thistime is heaped 

up in many bodies by aduſtion of blood bred in the Spring 3 but all ſuch diſeaſes do ſpeedily run 

Autumn une- thejrcourſe. The beginning of Autumn, is from the time the Sun enters into Libra, and endures 
un. the like ſpace of time as the Spring. But when it is dry, it hath great inequality of heat and cold, 
for the mornings and evenings being very cold, the noondays on the contrary are excceding hot, 

Wherefore many diſeaſes are in Autumn, and them long and deadly, eſpecially if they incline to- 

wards Winter 3 becauſe all daily and ſudain changes to heat and cold are dangerous. The Winter 

| poſſeſſes the remnant of the year, and is cold and miſt, it increaſes natural heat, firs up the appe- 

How Winter tite, and augments Phlegm. It increaſes heat by Antiperiſtaſis, or contrariety of the encompathing 
un 15 -abengg air, which bing then cold, prohibits the breathing out of heat: whereby it happens that the heat 
being driven inand hindered fromdiſtipation, is firengthened by co-uniting its forces. But it aug- 

ments Phlegm, for that men are more greedy, the Appetite being increaſed by the ſtrengthened 

hcat: from whence proceeds much crudity, and a large ſtore of diſcaſes, eſpecially Chronic or 

Long, which ſpread and increaſe rather in this Winter-ſeaſon than in any other part of the year, 

To this diſcourle of the temper of the ſeaſons of the years, is to be revoked the variety of tempers 

| which happens every day; which certainly is not to be neglected, that there may be place of election, 
Av 1-3. Kpecially it nothing urge. For hither belongs that ſaying of Hippocrates, Whenin the ſame day it 
is one while hot, another cold, Autumnal diſeaſes are to be expected. Therefore an Indication taken 

from hence is of great conſequence to the judgment of diſcaſcs; for if it agree with the diſcaſe, the 

diſcaſe is made more contumacious, and difficult to cure. Whereupon the Paticnt and Phyſician 

will have much trouble 3 but if on the contrary it reclaim and diffent, the health of the Patient is 

ſooner to be expected. Neither is it a thing of leſs conſequence to know the cuſtoms and habits of 

the Places and Countrys in which we live 3 as alſo the inclination of the Heavens, and temperature 

of the Air. Butletuslcave theſe things to be conſidered by Natural Philoſophers, that we may de- 

The tempera- 1;yer our judgment of the temperaments of Hwmozrs, Blood, as that which anſwers to the Air in pro- 
vary "RO portion, is of a hot and moilt nature, or rather temperate, as Galen teſtihes3 for, faith he, it is cer- 

Lib. de natura tain and ſure, that the Blood is neither hot nor moiſt, but temperate, as im 1ts firſt compoſure none of 
h;nanz, ad. the four firſt qualitics exceeds other by any manifeſt excels, as he repeats it upon the 39*) Sentence. 
Scnt.36.ſe&t.1. Phlegm, as that which is of a waterilh nature, is cold and moiſt 3 no otherwiſe than Choler being 
op "he Ofa fiery temper, is hotand dry. But Melancholy aſſimilated to earth, is cold and dry. This which 
wcnd. wehave ſpoken in general of Phlegmand Melancholy, is not always true m every kind of the ſaid 
From whence Humours, For alt Phlegm is of a hot and dry temperature 3 as allo all kinds of Melancholy which 
we judg of the haye aroſe or ſprung by aduftion from the native and alimentary, as we will teach in the following 
X27 At wn Chapter. Now the temperaments of Medicines have not the ſame form of judgment, as thoſe things 
"1 which wehave before {ſpoken of; as, not from the Elementary quality, which conquering in the 
contention and mixture, obtains the dominion 3 but plainly from the effects, which taken or ap- 
plicd, they imprint in a temperate body. For ſo we pronounce thole things, hot, cold, moiſt, or dry, 
which produce the ces of Heat,Coldneſs, Moilture,or Drineſs. But we will defer the larger cxplica- 
tion of theſe things to that place, where we have peculiarly appointed to treat of Medicines; where 
we will not ſimply enquire whether they be hot or cold,but what degree of heat and cold, or the like 
other quality: In which ſame place we will touch the temperature and all the nature of Taſtes, becauſe 
the ccrtainelt judgment of Medicines is drawn from their taſtes. Hithertoof Temperaments; now we 

mult ſpeak of Humors, whoſe uſe in Phyſical ſpeculation is no leſs than that of Temperaments. 


GHAP. VL 
Of Humors. 


The knowledg O know the naturc of Hwumors, is a thing not only neceſſary for Phyſicians, but alſo for Chi- 
of the Humor | rurgeons, becauſe there is nodiſcaſe with matter which ariſe not from ſome one, or the mix- 
gonad x | ture of more Humors. Which thing Hippocrates underſtanding, writ, every Creature to be ci- 
219. De uabjitd - MEL. . . . 
Hu12%2, ther fick or well according to the condition of the Humors in the body. And certainly all putrid fea- 
vers procced from the putrefaGtion of Humors. Neither do any acknowledg any other original or di- 
{tinction of thedifferences of Abſceſſes or Tumors : neither do ulcerated, broken, or otherwiſe woun- 
ded members hope for the reſtauration of continuity, from other than from the ſweet falling down of 
Humors to the wounded part. Whichis the cauſe that often in the cure of thele affects, the Phyſiti- 
ans are neceſſarily buſicd in tempcring the blogd, that is, bringing to a mediocrity the four Humors 
compoling the maſs cf blood, it they at any time offend in quantity, or quality, For whether if any 
thing abound or digreſs from the wonted temper in any excels of heat, cold, viſcoſity, groſneſs, thin- 
neſs, or any ſuch like quality, none of the accuſtomed funftions will be well performed. For which 
The helps of cauſe thoſe chicf helps to preſerve and reſtore health have been' divinely invented 3 Phlebotomy, or 
rp blood-letting, which amends the quantity of too much blood; and Purging, which corrects and 
draws away the vicious quality, But now let us begin to ſpeak of the Humors, taking our begin- 
ning from the Definition, 

An Humor is called (by Phyſicians) what thing ſoever is liquid and flowingin the body of living 
Creatures endued with Blood : and that is cither natural, or againſt nature. The natural is ſo cal- 
1c mantfold Jeq becauſe it is fit to defend, preſerve, and ſuſtain the lite of a Creature, Quite different is the na- 
nivironot Hu- curcand rcafon of that which is againſt nature. Again, the former is cither Alimentary or Excre- 
men= 


\Vhat an Hu- 
mor 15, 


MOrSs 


___———— 
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mentitious: The Alimentary which is fit to nouriſh the body, is that Humor which is contained in 
the veins and arterics of a man which is temperate and perfe&ly well; and which is underſtood by 
the general name of blood, which is let out at the opening of a vein. For Blood otherwiſe taken, 
is an Humor of a certain kind, diſtinguiſhed by heat and warmneſs from the other Humors compre- 
hended together with it, in the whole maſs of the blood. Which thing, that it may the better be 
underſtood, T have thought good in this place todeclare the generation of Blood by the cfficient and 
material cauſes. All things which we eat or drink, are the materials of Blood ; which things drawn 
into the bottom of the Ventricle by its attractive foree, and there detained, are turned by the force 
of concoction implanted in it, into a ſubſtance like to Almond-butter. Which thing, although it ap- 
pear one and like it ſelf, yetit conſiſts of parts of a different nature,whichnot only the variety of meats. 
but one and the ſame meat yields of it felk, We term this Chylus, (when it is perteHly concotted 
in thc ſtomach.) But the * Gate-vein receives it driven trom thence into the ſmall Guts, and ſucked in 
by the Mcſeraic-vcins, and now having gotten a little rudiment of change inthe way, carries it to 
the Liver, where by the Blood-making faculty, which is proper and natural to this part, it acquires 
the abſolute and perfect form of Blood. But with that Blood, at one and the ſame time and action 
all the Humors are made, whether alimentary or cxcrementitious. Therefore the Blood, that it may 
perform its Office, that is, the faculty of nutrition, mult neceſſarily be purged and cleanſed from the 
too cxcrementitious Humors : of which the bladder of Gall draws one, which we call yellow Choler ; 
and the Spleen the other, which we term Melancholy. Theſe two Humors are natural but not ali- 
mentary or nouriſhing, but of another uſe in the body, as afterwards we will ſhew more at large. 
The Blood freed from theſe two kinds of Excrements, is ſent by the veins and arteries into all parts 
of the body for their nouriſhment. Which although then it ſeem to be of one ſimple nature, yet not- 
withſtanding it is truly ſuch, that four different and unlike ſubſtances may be obſerved in it, as, Blood, 
properly ſo named 3 Phlegm, Choler, and Melancholy, not only diſtin in colour, but alſo in taſte, 
effects, and qualities. For, as Galen notes inhis Book de Natura humana, Mclancholy is acid or 
ſowr, Choler bitter, Blood {weet, Phlegm unſavoury. But you may know the variety of their cf- 
tes, both by the diffcrent temper of the nouriſhed parts, as alſo by the various condition of the diſ- 
caſes ſpringing from thence. For therefore ſuch ſubſtances ought to be tempered and mixed amongſt 
themſelves in a certain proportion 3 which remaining, health remains; but violated, diſcaſes follow. 
For all acknowledg, that an Oedema is cauſed by Phlegmatic 3 a Scirrbus, by Mclancholic; an Ery- 
fpelas, by Choleric 3 and a Phlegmone, by pure and laudable bloods Galen teaches by a familiar ex- 
ample of new wine preſently taken from the Preſs, that theſe four ſubſtances are contained in that 
one maſs and mixture of the blood. In which cvery one obſerves four diſtin Eſſences; for the 
flower of the wine working up, {wims at the top, the dregs fall down to the bottom, but the crude 
and watery moiſture, mixed together with the ſweet and vinous liquor, is every where diffuſed 
through the body of the wine: the flower of the wine, repreſents Choler, which bubbling up on the 
ſuperhcies of blood, as it concretes and grows cold, ſhineth with a golden colour; the dregs, Melan- 
choly, which by reaſon of its heavineſs ever tinketh downward, as it were, the mud of the blood 
the crude and watery portion, Phlegm : tor as that crude humour, except it be rebellious in quantity, 
or ſtubborn by its quality, there is hope it may be changed into Wine, by the natural heat of the 
Wine ſo Phlegm, which is blood half concocted, may by the force of native heat be changed into 
good and laudable blood. Which is the cauſe that nature decreed or ordained no peculiar place, as 
to the other two humors, whereby it might be ſevered from the blood : But the true and perfect liquors 
of the wine repreſents the pure blood, which is the more laudable and perfect portion of both hu- 
mors of the confuſed maſs. It may eafily appear by the following Scheme, of what kind they all are, 
and alſo what the diſtin&tion of theſe four Humors may be. 
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Blood hath its neareſt matter from the better portion of the Chylus : and being begun to be laboured 
in the vcins, at length gets form and perfection in the Liver; but it hath its remote matter from 
meats of good digeſtion and quality, ſcaſonably eaten after moderate exerciſe 3 but for that, one age 
is better than another, and one time of the year more convenient than another. For blood is made 
more copiouſly in the Spring, becauſe that ſeaſon of the year comes neareſt to the temper of the 
blood, by reaſon of which the blood is rather to be thought temperate, than hot or moiſt 3 for that 

1). 1. de temp. Galen makes the Spring temperate, and beſides, at that time blood-letting is performed with the beſt 
ſucceſs: Youth is an age very fit for the generation of blood; or, by Galens opinion, rather that 
part of life that continues from the 25, to the 35, year of our age. Thoſe in whom this Humor hath 
the dominion, are beautified with a freſh and rofie colour, gentle, and wel-natured, pleaſant, merry, 
and facetious. The generation of Phlegm is not by the imbecillity of heat, as ſome of the Ancients 
thought 3 who were perſuaded that Choler was cauſed by a raging, Blood by a moderate, and Phlegm 
and Melancholy by a remiſs heat. But that opinicn is full of manifck error : for if it be true, that 

One and the the Chylus is labourcd and made into blood in the ſame part, and by the ſame fire, that is, the Liver 

fare Heat 1s from whence in the ſame moment of time ſhould proceed that ſtrongand weak heat, ſeeing the whole 

_ efficient [aſs of blood, different inits four eſſential parts, is perfected and made at the ſame time, and by the 

aufe of all : . 

humors at the Came cqual temper of the ſame part, aCtion, and blood-making faculty ; therefore from whence have 

ſame time, wethis variety of Humors? From hence; for that thoſe meats by which we are nouriſhed, enjoy the 
like condition that our bodies do, from the four Elements, and the four firſt Qualities : for itis cer- 
tain, and we may often obſerve, In what kind ſoever they be unitcd or joyned together, they retain 
a ccrtain hot portion imitating the fire 3 another cold, the water 3 another dry, the earth 3 and laſtly, 
another moiſt like tothe air. Neither can yon name any kind of nouriſhment, how cold ſoever it be, 
not Lettuce it ſelf, in which there is not ſome hiery force of heat. Therefore it is no marvail, if one 
and the ſame heat working upon the ſame matter of Chylus, varying with fo great diflimilitude of 
ſubitances, do by its power produce ſo unlike humors.as from the hot,Choler; trom the cold, Phlegm ; 
and of the others, ſuch as their affinity of temper will permit, 

The heat of There is nocauſe that any one ſhould think that varicty of humors to be cauſed in us, rather by the 

the Sun alone jyerſity of the ative heat, than wax anda flint placed at the ſame time, and in the ſame ſituation of 
= PR climat and ſoil, this to melt by the heat of the Sun, and that ſcarce to wax warm. Therefore that 
clay. m diverlityof effetts is not to be attributed to the force of the efficient cauſe, that is, of Heat, which is 
one, and of one kind in all of us; but rather to_ the material cauſe, ſeeing it is compoſed of the 
corflux, or mecting together k | various ſubſtances, gives the heat leave to work, as it were out of 
its ſtore, which may make and produce from the hotter part thereof Cholerz and of the colder and 
more rebellious, Phlegm. YetI willnotdeny, but that more Phlegm, or Choler may be bred in one 
and the ſame body, according to the quicker, or ſlower provocation of the heat; yet neverthele(s it 
is rot conſequent, that the Original of Choler ſhould be from a more acid, and of Phlegm from a 
more dull heat in the ſame man. Every one of us naturally have a ſimple heat, and of one kind, 
which is the worker of divers operations, not of it ſelf, ſeeing it is always the ſame, and like it ſelf, 
but by the different fitneſs, pliableneſs, or relittance of the matter on which it works. Wherefore 

The diverſe Phlegm is generated in theſame moment of time, in the hre of the ſame part, by the efficiency of 

condition of the ſame heat, with the reft of the blood, of the more cold, liquid, crude, and watery portion of 
ie matter #- the Chylus, Whereby it comcs to pals, that it ſhewsan expres tigure of a certain rude or unperfect 
one, 1s the . . . 
cauſe of ya- blood, for which occaſion nature hath made it no peculiar receptacle, but would have it to run friendly 
ricty. with the blood in the ſame paſſages of the veins, that any necellity hapning by famin, or indigency, 
and in defedt of better nouriſhment, it may by a pertecter elaboration quickly aſſume the form of 
blood. Cold and rude nouriſhment make this humor to abound principally in Winter, and in thoſe 
which incline to old age, by reaſon of the fimilitude which Phlegm hath with that ſeaſon and age. 

The effe& of It makes a man drowhie, dull, fat, ſwollen up, and haſtneth gray hairs. Choler is as it were, a cer- 

Phlegm, tain heat and fury of humours, which generated in the Liver, - together with the blood, is carrycd by 
the veins and arteries through the whole body. That of it which abounds, is ſent, partly into the 
guts, and partly into the bladder of the gall, or is conſumed by tranſpiration, or ſweats 3 It is ſome- 
what probable that the arterial blood is made more thin, hot, quick, and pallid, than the blood of the 
Veins, by the commixture of this Alimentary Choler. This Humor is chiefly bred and cxpcFd in 
youth, and acid and bitter meats give matter toit : but great labors of body and mind give the occa- 

The effc&s of fion. It makcth a man nimble, quick, ready for all performance, lean, and quick to anger, and alſo to 

Choler, conco& meat. The Melancholic humor, or Melancholy, being the groſſer portion of the blocd, is 
partly ſent from the Liver to the Spleen to nouriſh it, and partly carricd by the veſſels into the reſt of 
the body, and ſpent in the nourithment of the parts endued with an earthly drineſs; it is made of 

The effe&s of meats of groſs juyce, and by the perturbations of the mind, turned to fear and {adnefſs. It is augmented 

Mclancholy. {59 Autumn, and in the firſt and crude Old-age; it makes menfad, harſh, conſtant, froward, cnvious 
and fearful. All men ought to think, that ſuch Humors are wont to move at {et hours of the day, as by 

What motions a ccrtain peculiar motion or tide, Therefore the blood flows from the ninth hour of the night, to the 

are mm each third hour of the day then Choler to the ninth of che day 3 then Mclancholy to the third of the night 3 

ek of the {he reſt of the night that remains, is under the dominion of Phlegm. Manifeſt examples hereot ap- 
: pear in the French-Pox. From the claborate and abſolute mats of the blood, (as we (aid before) 
two kind of- Humors, as excrements of the ſecond concoction, are commonly and naturally ſeparated, 

the one more groſs, the other more thin. This is called either abſolutely Choler,or with an adjunct, 

| ycllow Choler. That is called Melancholy, which drawn by the Splecn in a thinner portion, and cla- 
oy Melan- þorate by the heat of the Arteries, which in that part are both many and large, becomes nouriſhment 
oy tumor. to the part the remnant thereof is carried by the veiny Veſſel into the oritice of the ventricle, whereby 
but whet the It may not cauſe but whet the appetite, and by its altriEtion ſtrengthen the aRttons thereof, But yellow 


appetite, =—OCholcr drawn into the bladder of the gall, remains there fo long, till being troubteſome 3; either in 
quantity 
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quantity or quality, it 1s excluded intothe guts, whereby it may caſt forth the excrements reſiding 
in them 3 the expalſive faculty being provoked by its acrimony, and by its bitterneſs kills theworms 
that are bred there. The ſame Humor is accuſtomed to die the urine oF 2 ydlow colour. There is 
another ſerous Humor, which is not fit to nouriſh but profitable for many other thi which'is not A ſerous or 
an excrement of the ſecond, but of the firſt conco&tion. Therefore nature would that mixed with wheyiſh hu- 
the Chylws, . it ſhould come to the Liver, and not be voided with the excrements, whereby it might Tr 
allay the groſneſs of the blood, and ferve it for a vehicle; for otherwiſe the blood could ſcarce paſs 
through the capillary veins of the Liver, and paſſing the ſimous and gibbous parts thereof, come to 
the hollow vein. Part of this ſerous humor, ſeparated together with the blood which ſerves for the 
nouriſhment of the Reins, and ſtraight carried into the bladder, is turned into that urine which we 
daily make 3 the other part thereof, carried through all the body together with the blood, performing 
the like duty of tranſportation, is excluded by ſweats into which it degenerates. Beſides the fore- Secundary 
named, the Arabians have mentioned four other humors, which they term Alimentary and ſecondary, Humors. 
as being the next matter of nouriſhment, as thoſe four the blood contains, the remote. They have 
given no name to the firſt kind, but imagin it to be that humor, which hangs ready to fall like to lit- 
tle drops in the utmoſt orifices of the veins. They call the ſecond kind, * Dew 3 being that humor, + z,,. 
which, entred already into the ſubſtance of the part, doth moiſten it. The third they call by a bar- 
barous name, Cambium, which, already put to the part to be nouriſhed, is there fafſtned. The fourth 
named Glwten, or Glew, is only the proper and ſubſtance-making humidity of the ſimilar parts, not 
their ſubſtance. The diftindtion of the degrees of nutrition recited by Galen in his books of Na- 
tural faculties, anſwer in proportion to this diſtintion of humors. The firſt is,that the blood flow to 
the part that requires nouriſhment 3 then that being there arrived, it may be agglutinated; then laſtly, 
that having loſt its former form of nouriſhment, it may be aſfimilated. | 

Thoſe humors are againſt nature, which being corrupted, infect the body and the parts in which fumors a. 
they are contained by the contagion of their corruption, retaining the names and titles of the humors, 84nſt nature, 
from whoſe perfetion and nature they have revolted, they all grow hot by putrefaQtion, although 
they were formerly by their own nature cold, And they are corrupted, either in the veins only, or 
within and without the veins 3 In the veins Blood and Melancholy ; but, both without and within the 
veins, Choler and Phlegm. When blood is corrupted in its thinner portion, it turns into Choler, Into what yy. 
when in its thicker, into Melancholy for the Blood becomes faulty two manner of ways, cither by mors the 
the corruption of its proper ſubſtance by putrefaQtion, or by admixtion of another ſubſtance by infe- blood when ir 
&Gion. The Melancholy humor which is corrupted in the veins, is of three ſorts : The firſt is of a pn 25g 
Melancholy juice —_— and by the force of a firange heat, turned as it were, into aſhes, by The Melan. 
which it becomes aduſt, acid and biting, The other ariſeth from that Choler which reſembles the choly Humor 
yolks of eggs, which by aduſtion becomes leek-coloured, then zruginous, or of a blewiſh green, <2rrupred, is 
then red, and laſtly black, which is the very worſt kind of Melancholy, hot, malign, cating, and ex- ofthree kinds. 
ulcerating, and which is never ſeen or voided with ſafety. The third comes from Phlegm putrefying 
in the veins, which firſt degenerates into ſalt Phlegm, but ſtraight by the ſtrength of extrancous heat 


degenerates into Melancholy. 


——— Og | atk 


Acid and very crude, as which hath had none or very 
little impreſſion of heat, but that which it firſt had in the 
/{fromach, 
Salt, which is bred by the ſweet, puttefying and aduſt, 
or mixture of aduſt and falt particles. 
 Wateriſh, as is that thin moiſture which diſtils from the 
brain by the noſtrils. 
Mucous, as when that wateriſh is thickned into filth by 
the help of ſome accidental or ſmall heat. - | 
Glaſhe, or * Albuminous, reſembling molten glaſs, or * 4tbinin:a 


ſlIn the Veins, 
| and is either 
9 


Phlegm not - natural is 
bred, either 


|| Orwithout the 
i4 Veins, and is 
of four ſortsz" rather the white of an egg, and is molt cold, 
L either | Gypſe, or Plaiſter-like,which is concrete into the hardneſs 
1 and form of chalk, as you may ſee in the joints of the tingers 
1 4 a knotty gout, or in inveterate diſtillations upon the 
Lun SR | 
"In the Veins, as the * Vitelline (like in conſfiſtence to the yolk of a raw egg) * pituline; 
which the acrimony of ſtrange heat breeds of yellow Choler, which ſame, 
| in diſaſes altogether deadly, degenerates into green, #ruginous, and laſtly 


'4 intoa blue, or colour like that whichis died by woad. 
| ; , The = is _ Porracea, = leek-coloured, reſembling 
: the juice of a leck in greennels. 
_ —_ Oy atural Wo Os indie = _ eruginoſa, or #ruginous, like in colour to 
verdigreale. 
| RT , L —— _ bluiſh, or woad-coloured, like the colour 
174 died by woad. 
— The fourth red, differing in this from blood, whoſe 
Guo kinds O | colour it imitates, that it never cometh into knots, or clods 
.C like blood. 


The fifth very red, generated by the exceſs of the for- 
mer, which cauſeth burning feavers. 

The kinds of ſuch Choler, ate often caſt forth by vomit in diſcaſes, the ſtrength of the diſeaſe be- 
ing paſt; being troubleſom to the parts through which they are evacuated, by their bitterneſs, 
acrumony, and biting, = 

be 
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The ſigns of a Sanguine Perſon. . 

Think it manifeſt, becauſe the matter and generation of fleth is principally'from blood, that 4 
man of a fleſhy, denſe, and ſolid habit of body, and full of a {wcet and vaporous juice, is of a 
- Sanguine complexion. And the ſame party hath a flouriſhing and roſie colour in his face, tem- 
Such as the pered with an equal mixture of white and red of white, by realon of the skin lying utmoſt ; of red, 
humor is, ſuch þccauſe of the blood ſpread underneath the skin : for always ſuch as the humor is, ſuch is the colour 
- np colour. in the face. In manners he is curious, gentle, caſic to be ſpoken to, not altogether eſtranged from the 
b wma * love of women, of a lovely countenance and ſmooth forchead, ſeldom angry, but taking all things 
of Sanguine in good part for as the inclination of humors is, ſo allo is the diſpoſition of manners. But blood is 
perſons, thought the mildeſt of all humors3 but the ſtrong heat of the inward parts maketh him to eat and 
drink freely. Their dreams are pleaſant, they are troubled with diſeaſes ariſing from blood, as fre- 
quent Phlegmons and many ſanguine puſtles breaking through the skin, much bleeding, and men- 
{iruous fluxes. Wherefore they can well endure blood-letting, and delight in the moderate uſe of 
cold and dry things 3 and laſtly, are offended by hot and moilt things. They have great and ſtrong 

Pulſe, and much urine in quantity, but mild of quality, and of an indifferent colour and ſubſtance, 


The ſigns of a Choleric Perſon. 


Choleric are Holeric men 'are of a pale or yellowih color, of a lean, flender and rough habit of body, with 
not common- fair veins and large Arteries, and a ſtrong and quick pulſe: their skin being touched, feels hot, 
; = dry, hard, rough and harſh, with a pricking and acid exhalation which breaths forth of their 


and diſeaſes of Whole body. They caſt forth much choler by ſtool, vomit, and urine, They are of a quick and 

Choleric per- nimble wit, ſtout, hardy and ſharp vindicators of received injuries, liberal even to prodigality,and ſome- 

tons.  whattoo deſirous of glory. Their ſleep is light,and from which they are quickly waked: their dreams 
are fiery, burning, quick, and full of fury they are delighted with meats and drinks which are ſome- 
what more cold and moiſt, and are ſubjc& to Tertian and burning feavers, the Phrenſie, Jaundiſe, 
Inflammations. and other Cholcric puſiles, the Lask, Bloody flux, and bitterneſs of the mouth, 


The ſigns of a Phlegmatic Perſon. 
The manners 


Loy + Hoſe in whom Phlegm hath the dominion, are of a whitiſh coloured face, and ſometimes livid 
pry " and ſwollen, with their body fat, ſoft, and cold to touch. 
perſons, They are moleſted with Phlegmatic diſeaſes, as Ocdematous tumours, the Dropſie, Quoti- 


dian feavers, falling away of the hairs, and Catarrhs falling down upon the Lungs, and the Afer.: 
Arteria, or Weaſon : they are of a ſlow capacity, dull, flothful, drowhe 3 they do dream of rains, 
{nows, floods, ſwiming, and ſuch like, that they often imagine themſelves overwhelmed with waters , 
they vomit up much watery and Phlegmatick matter, or otherwiſe ſpit and evacuate it, and have a 
ſoft and moiſt tongue. 
And they are troubled with a dog-like hunger, if at any time it ſhould happen that their inſipid 
Phlegm become acid and they are flow of digeſtion, by reaſon of which they have great ſtore of 
cold and Phlegmatic humors 3 which if they be carried down into the windings of the Colic-gut, they 
cauſe rnurmuring and noiſe, and ſometimes the Colic. 
From whence For much wind is eaſily cauſed of ſuch like Phlegmatic excrements wrought upon by a ſmall and 
noiſe or rum- weak heat, ſuch as Phlegmatic perſons have, which by its natural lightneſs is diverſly carried through 
bling in the the turnings of the guts, and diftends and {wells them up, and whiles it ſtrives for paſſage out, it 


_ cauſeth murmurings and noiſes in the belly, like wind breaking through narrow paſſages. 


Signs of a Melancholic Perſon. 


Diſeaſes fami- FF*He face of Melancholy perſons is {wart, their countenance cloudy and often cruel, their aſ- 
har to Melan- ſpcdt is fad and froward z frequent Scirrhus or hard ſwellings, tumors of the Spleen, Hz- 
choly perſons, morrhoids, Varices (or fwollen Veins) Quartan feavers, whether continual or intermitting 3 Quin- 
tan, Sextan, and Septiman feavers: and to conclude, all ſuch wandering feavers or agues (ct 
upon them. But when it happens, the Melancholy humor is ſharpened, either by aduſtion, or commix- 
ture of Choler, then Tetters, the black Morphew, the Cancer timple and ulcerated, the Leprous and 
filthy ſcab, ſending forth certain ſcaly and branlike excreſcences, (being vulgarly called St. Manis his 
evilz) and the Leproſie it (elf invades them They have ſmall veins and arteries, becauſe coldne(s hath 
From, or by dominion over them 3 whoſe property is toſtraiten, as the quality of heat is to dilate, But if at any 
what their time their veins {cem big, that largenels is not by reaſon of the laudable blood contained in them, but 
Ps bay © frommuch windiveis; by occaſion whereof it is fomewhat difficult to let them blood not only, be- 
524% i cauſe that when the vein 1s opened, the blood flows ſlowly forth, by reaſon of the cold ſlowneſs of the 
humors3 but much the rather, for that the vein doth not receive the impreſſion of the Lancet, liding 
this way and that way, by reaſon of the windineſs contained in it, and becauſe that the harſh drincis 
of the upper skin, rcliſts the edge of the inſtrument. Their bodies ſeem cold and hard to the touch, 
and they are troubled with terrible dreams, for they are obſerved to ſeem to ſee in the night Devils, 
Serpents, dark dens and caves, {cpulchres, dead corpſes, and many other ſuch things full of horror, by 
bs © afon of a black vapor, diverily moving and — brain, which alſo we {cc happens to thoſe 
* Hydropboi ; © Who © tcar the water, by reaſon of the biting of a mad Dog. You ſhall find them froward, fraudulent, 
Their man- Parſimonious, and covetous even to baſeneſs, ſlow ſpeakers, fearful, ſad, complainers, carctul, ingeni- 
MCs, ous, lovers of ſolitarineſs,man-haters, obſttnate maintainers of opinions once conceived, flow to anger, 
but angred not to be pacitied. But when Melancholy hath exceeded natures and its own bounds, 
then by reaſon of putretaCtion and inflammation all things appear full of extreme fury and madneſs, 
{0 that they often caſt themſelves headlong down from ſome high place, or are otherwiſe guilty of 
their own death, with fear of which notwithſtanding they are tcrriticd, 


But 
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But we muſt note, that changes of the native Temperament, do often happen in the coutſe of a From whence 
mans life, ſo that he which a while agone was Sanguine, may now be Choleric, Mclancholic, or **< change of 
Phlegmaticz not truly, by the changing of the blood into ſuch Humors, but by the mutation of Diet, >. copay 
and the courſe or vocation of lite. For none of a Sanguine complexion, but will prove Choleric, if How ea may 
he cat hot and dry meats, (as all like things are cheriiht and preſerved by the uſe of theirlike,and con- become Cho- 
trarics are deſiroy'd by their contrarics) and weary his body by violent exerciſcs and continual labors; lc. | 
and if there be a ſupprethon of Choleric excrements, which before did freely flow cither by Nature 
or Art. But whoſoever feeds upon Meats generating groſs blood, as Beef, Veniſon, Hare, old Cheeſe, How. Melans 
and all falt Meats, he without all doubt fliding from his nature will fall into a Melancholy temper; — 
eſpecially, it to that manner of Diet, he ſhall have a vocation full of cares, turmoils, miſerics, ſtrong 
and much ftudy, careful thoughts and fears and alſo if he fit much, wanting exerciſe, for ſo the 
inward heat, as it were defrauded of its nouriſhment, faints and grows dull, whereupon groſs and 
droffic humors abound in the body, To this alfo the cold and dry condition of the place in which we 
live, doth'conduce, and the ſuppreſſion of the Melancholy humor accuſtomed to be evacuated by the 


Hemorrhoids, courſes and ſtools. 


But he _— a Phlegmatic temper, whoſoever uſeth cold and moiſt nouriſhment, much feed- _ Phleg- 
ing, who bcfore the former meat is gone out of the belly, ſhall ſtuff his paunch with more, who . 


prcſcntly after meat runs into violent exerciſes, who inhabit cold and moiſt places, who lead their 
lite at caſe in all idleneſs 3 and lafily, who ſuffer a ſuppreifion of the Plegmatic humor accuſtomably 
evacuated by vomit, cough or blowing the noſe, or any other way, either by Nature or Art. Cer- 
tainly it is very convenient to know theſe things, that we may diſcern if any at the preſent be Phle- 
gmatic, Mclancholic, or of any other temper z whether he be ſuch by nature or necellity. Having 
declared thoſe things which concern the nature of Temperaments, and deferred the deſcription ct 
the parts of the Body to our Anatomy, we will begin to ſpeak of the Faculties governing this our life, 
when tirlt we ſhall have ſhewn, by a practical demonltration of examples, the uſe and certainty of 
the aforcſaid Rules of Temperaments. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Prattice of the aforeſaid Ryles of Temperaments. 


avoiding, of confuſion which might make this our Introduction ſeem obſcure, if we would or regions of 
proſecute the differences of the Tempers of all men of all Nations, to take thoſe limits which *he wortd. 
Nature hath placed in the world z as South, North, Eaſt and Weſt, and, as it were, the Center of 
thoſe bounds, that the deſcribed varicty of Tempers, in colour, habit, manners, ſtudies, a&ions, and 
form of life of men that inhabit thoſe Regions ſituated fo far diſtant one from another, may be as a 
ſure rule, by which we may certainly judge of every mans temperature in particular, as he ſhall ap- 
pear to be nearer or further off from this or that Region. Thoſe which inhabit the South, as the 
Africans, Xthiopians, Arabians and Egyptians, are for the moſt part deformed, lean, dusky-colored, and 
pale, with black eyes and great lips, curled hair, and a ſmall and ſhrill voice. Thoſe which inhabit The forces of 
the Northern parts, as the Scythians, Moſcovites, Polonians, and Germans have their taccs of color white, temperatures 
mixt with a convenient quantity of blood, their $kin ſoft and delicate, their hair long, hanging down 7 Particular. 
and ſpreading abroad, and of a yellowith or reddiſh colour 3 of ſtature they are commonly tall, and of de _ | wag 
a well-proportioned, fat and compact habit of body, their eycs grey, their voice lirong, loud and big. Southern peo- 
But thoſe who are ſituated between theſe two former, as the 1ralians and French, have their faces ſome- ple. 
what {wart, are well-favoured, nimble, ſtrong, hairy, ſlender, well in fleſh, with their eyes reſembling Ot the Nor- 
the color of Goats-cye, and often hollow-eyed, having a clear, thrill and pleaſing voice. thern. 

The Southern people are exceeded ſo much by the Northern in ſirength and ability of body, as The Southern 
they ſurpaſs them in wit and faculties of the mind. Hence is it you may read in Hiltories, that the people prevail 
Scythians, Goths and Vandals vexcd Afric and Spain with infinite incurſions, and moſt large and fa- !" ar ak the 
mous Empires have been founded from the North to South 3 but few or none from the South to the _ 4 _ 
North. Thercfore the Northern people thinking all right and law to conſiſt in Arms, did by Ducl E 
only determin all cauſes and controverhies ariſing amongſt the Inhabitants, as we may gather by the 
antient Laws and Cuſtoms of the Lombards, Engliſh, Burgundians, Danes and Germans; and we may 
{ce in Saxo the Grammarian, that ſuch a Law was once made by Fronto King of Denmark, The which 
Cuſtom at this day is every where in force amongſt the Moſcovites, But the Southern people have 
always much abhorred that faſhion, and have thought it more agreeable to Beaſts than Men. Where- 
fore we never heard of any ſuch thing uſed by the Aſſrians, Egyptians, Perſians or Fews : But mo- 
ved by the goodneſs of their wit, they erefted Kingdoms and Empires by the only help of Learning 
and hidden Sciences. For ſceing by nature they are Melancholic, by reaſon of the drineſs of their 
temperature, they willingly addi themſelves to ſolitarineſs and contemplation, being endued with 
a ſingular ſharpneſs of wit. Wherefore the Ethiopians, Egyptians, Africans, Jews, Phanicians, Perſi- 
ans, Aſſyrians, and Indians, have invented many curious Sciences, revcaled the myfterics and ſecrets Thie Southerri 
of Nature, digeſted the Mathemartics into order, obſerved the motions of the —_ and firſt p<ople learn'd 
brought in the worthip and religious ſacrifices of the gods : Even fo far that the Arabians who live and religious, 
only by ſtealth, and have only a Wagon for their Houſe, do boaſt that they have many things dili- 
gently and accurately obſerved in Attrology by their Anceltors, which every day made more accu- 
rate and copious, they as by an hereditary right, commend to poterity, as it is recorded by Leo the hte 
African. But the Northern people.as the Germans, by reaſon of the abundance of humors and blood, | > ———_g 
by which the mind is as it were oppreſt, apply themſelves to works obvious to the ſenſes, and which riers and Ar« 
may be done by the hand. For, their minds oppreſt with the carthly maſs of their bodies, m ealily rificers, 
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drawn from heaven and the contemplation of celeſtial things, to theſe inferior things, as to hind out 
Mines by digging, to buy and caſt metals, to draw and hammer out works of Iron, Steel and Braſs. 
In which things they have proved ſo excellent, that the glory of the Invention of Guns and Print- 
ing belongs to them. ©: OG HE 
Thie endow- The people who inhabit the middle regions between theſe are neither naturally fit for the more 
ments of ſuch, aſixuſe Sciences, as the Southern people are z nor for Mechanic works, as the Northern 3 but inter- 
as inhabit be- | 141e with civil affairs, commerce and Merchandizing. But are endued with ſuch ſtrength of bo- 
: — dy as may ſuffice to avoid and delude the crafts and arts of the Southern Inhabitantsz and with ſuch 
wiſdom as may be ſufficient to reſtrain the fury and violence of the Northern. How true this is, any 
one may underſtand by the example of the Carthaginians and Africans, who when they had held 1taly 
for ſome years by their ſubtle counſels, crafty ſleights and devices 3 yet could not eſcape, but at length 
| their arts being eluded.,and they ſpoil'd of all their fortunes, were brought in ſubjeCtion to the Romans, 
The Northern The Goths, Hwunns and other Northern People have ſpoiled and over-run the Roman Empire by many 
__— —_— incurſions and inroads, but deſtitute of counſel and providence, they could not keep thoſe things 
wt rep = = which they had gotten by Arms and Valour. Theretore the Opinicn of all Hiſtorians is agreeing in 
the vitory, this, that good Laws, the form of governing a Common-wealth, all politic Ordinances, the Arts 
The abun- of diſputing and ſpeaking have had their beginnings trom the Greeks, Romans and French, And 
_ of from hence in times paſt and at this day a greater number of Writers, Lawyers and Counſellors of 
_ —_ State have ſprung up than in all the whole world beſides. Therefore that we may attribute their gifts 
from France tocach Region, we affirm that the Southern People are born and hi for the ſtudies of Learning, the 
and 1taly. Northern for Wars, and thoſe betwcen both for Empire and Rule. The Italian is naturally wiſe, 
the Spaniard grave and conſtant, the French quick and diligent 3 for you would fay he runs when 
he goes, being compared to the ſlow pace of the Spaniard, which is the cauſe that Spaniards are de- 
lighted with French Servants for their quick agility in diſpatchwg buſineſs. The Eaſtern people are 
ſpecially endued with a good, firm and well-temper'd wit, not keeping their counſels ſecret and 
The manners hid, For haſte is of the nature of the Sun, and that part of the day which is next to the riling of 
of the Eaſtern the Sun is counted the right ſide and ſtronger 3 and verily in all things living, the right ide is al- 
POR, ways the more ſtrong _ vigorous. But the Weſtern people are more tender and effcminate, and 
more cloſe in their carriage and mind, not eafily making any one partaker of their ſecrets. For the 
Welt is as it were ſubje& to the Moon, becauſe at the change it always inclines to the Welt, where- 
by it happens that it is reputed as nocturnal, ſiniſter and oppoſite to the Eaſt ; and the Weſt is 
The Eaſtwind leſs temperate and wholſom. Therefore of the Winds none is more wholſom than the Eaſt-wind, 
healthful. which blows from the Welt with a moſt freſh and healthful gale 3 yet it ſeldom blows, but only at 
Sun-ſet. | 
The Northern The Northern people are good eaters, but much better drinkers, witty when they are a little moiſt- 
people great ned with Wine, and talkers of things both to be ſpoken and concealed, not very conſtant in their 
pacarks and promiſes and agreements, but principal keepers and preſervers of ſhame-fac'dnefs and chaſtity, far 
—_— different from the Inhabitants of the South, who are wonderful ſparing, ſober, ſecret and ſubtle, 
Whoare to be and much addicted to all ſorts of wicked Luſt. Ariftotle in his Problems faith, that thoſe Nations 
counted bar- are barbarous and cruel, both which are burnt with immoderate heat, and which are oppreſt with ex- 
Cn *#hern <cMve cold, becauſe a ſoft temper of the Heavens ſoftens the manners and the mind. Wherefore 
and Southern Þoth as well the Northern as Scythians and Germans z, and the Southern, as Africans, are cruel; but 
have each theſe have this of a certain natural ſtoutneſs and ſoldier-like boldneſs, and rather of anger than a 
their cruel- wilful deſire of revenge 3 becauſe they cannot reſtrain by the power of reaſon the hrſt violent motions 
_ of their anger by reaſon of the heat of their blood. Burt thoſe of a certain inbred and inhumane pra- 
| vity of manners wilfully and willingly premeditating they perform the works of cruelty, becauſe they 
are of a {ad and melancholy nature. You may have an example of the Northern cruelty from the Trar- 
Sylvanians againſt their ſeditious Captain George, whom they gave to be torn in picces alive and de- 
youred by his Souldiers, (being kept faſting for three days before for that purpoſe) who was then un- 
Pal. Max. 1.9, bowellcd, and roſted, and ſo by them eaten up. The cruelty of Hannibal the Captain of the Cartha- 
C2, ginians may ſuffice for an inſtance of the Southern cruelty. He left the Roman Captives wearicd 
with burdens and the length of the way , with the ſoles of their feet cut off; But thoſe he brought 
into his Tents, joyning brethren and kinſmen together he cauſed to fight , neither was ſatistied with 
blood before he brought all the victors to one man. Alſo we may ſee the cruel nature of the Southern 
Americans, who dip their children in the blood of their ſlain enemies, then ſuck their blood, and ban- 
quet with their broken and ſqueaſed Limbs. 
The diſeaſes And as the Inhabitants of the South are free from divers Plethoric Diſeaſes, which are cauſed by 
of the Sou- abundance of blood (to which the Northern people are ſubje&) as Feavers, Defluxions, Tumors, 
chern people. Madneſs with laughter, which cauſeth thoſe which have it to leap and dance, (the people common- 
ly term it S. Vittus his evil) which admits of no remedy but Mutic : ſo they are often moleſted with 
the Frenſie, invading with madneſs and fury ; by the heat whereof they are often ſo raviſht and carricd 
belide themſelves, 'that they foretel things to come 3 they are terrified with horrible dreams, and in 
their fits they fpeak in ſtrange and forein tongues 3 but they are ſo ſubje to the ſcurf and all kind of 
{cabs and to the Leprofie as their homebred diſeaſe, that no houſes are fo frequently met withal by 
ſuch as travel through either of the Mauritania's, as Hoſpitals providcd for the Lodging, of Lepers. 
Mountainers, Thoſe who inhabit rough and mountainous places, are more brutiſh, tough and able to endure labour. 
but ſuch as dwell in Plains, eſpecially if they be mooriſh or fenniſh, are of a tender body, and ſweat 
much with a little labour 3 the truth of which is confirmed by the Hollanders and Friſelanders, But 
if the Plain be ſuch as is ſcorched by the heat of the Sun, and blown upon by much contraricty of 
winds, it breeds men whoare turbulent, not to be tamed, detirous of ſedition and novelty. ttubborn, 
impatient of ſervitude, as may be perceived by the ſole example of the Inhabitants of Narbon, a Prc- 
vince of France. Thoſe who dwell in poor and barren places are commonly more witty and diligent 
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and moſt patient of labors z the truth of which the famous wits of the Athenians, Ligurians and Re- 
mans, and the plain country of the Beotians in Greece, of the Campanians in Italy, and of the reſt of 
the Inhabiters adjoining to the LignrianSea, approves. 


GL 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of the Faculties, 


Faculty is a certain power and efficient cauſe, proceeding from the temperament of the hs 
and the performer of ſome aQtions of the body. Than three principal Faculties ——_—_ 2 - $ racus 
ning mans body, as Jong as it enjoys its integrity 3 the Animal, Vital and Natural. The > Pecakied, 

Animal is ſeated in the proper temperament of the Brain,. from whence it is diftributcd by the Nerves 

into all parts of the body which have ſenſe and motion. This is of three kinds; for one is Moving, 

another Senſitive, the third Principal. The Senſitive conſiſts in five external Senſes Sight, Hear- "4 
ing, Taſte, Smell and Touch. The Moving principally remains in the Muſcles and Nerves, as the 
ht inſtruments of voluntary motion. The Principal comprehends the Reaſoning Faculty, the Mc- 
mory and Fantaſie. Galen would have the common or inward Senſe to be comprehended within the 
compaſs of the Fantaſie, although Ariftotle diſtinguiſh between them. 

The Vital abides in the heart, from whence heat and lite is diſtributed by the Arterics to the whole 
body 3 this is principally hindred in the diſeaſes of the Breaft 3 as the Principal is, when any diſcaſe 
aſſails the Brain 3 the prime Action of the vital faculty is Pulſation, and that continued agitation of 
the Heart and Arteries, which is of threefold uſe to the body : for by the dilatation of the Heart and 
Arteries, the Vital Spirit is cheriſhed by the benefit of the Air which is drawn in 3 by the contra- 
ion thereof, the vapors of it are purged and ſent forth, and the native heat of the whole body is 
tempered by them both. 

The laſt is the Natural Faculty which hath choſen its principal ſeat in the Liver, it ſpreads or car- The natura! 
rics the nouriſhment over the whole body 3 bur it is diſtinguiſhet into three other faculties; The Gene- Faculty is 
rative, which ſerves for the generation and forming of the Ifſue in the womb the Growing or In- threefold, 
creaſing faculty, which flouriſheth from the time the Iſſue is formed, until the perfect growth of the 


The triple u(* 
of the Pulſe, 


ſolid parts into their full dimenſions of length, heighth and breadth. The nouriſhing taculty, which 


as (eryant to both the other, repairs and repays the continual efflux and waſte of the threefold ſub- 

ſtance 3 for Nutrition is nothing elſe but a repleniſhing or repairing whatſoever is waſted or emptied, What Nutri- 

This nouriſhing faculty endures from that time the Intant is formed in the womb untilthe end of life, ©2 

It is a matter of great conſequence in Phyſic, to know the four other faculties, which as Servants Four otherFa- 

attend upon the nouriſhing taculty 3 which are the Attractive, Retentive, Digeſtive and Expullive > gue 
. - ag doppeaaen - : , pon the you- 

faculty, The Attraftive draws that Juice which is fit to nouriſh the body 3 that, I fay, which by riſhing Facul- 

application may be athmilated to the part, This is that faculty, which in fuch as are hungry, draws ty. 

down the meat ſcarce chewed, and the drink ſcarce taſted, into the gnawing and empty ttomach. 

The Retentive faculty is that which retains the nouriſhment once attracted, until it be tully labour- 

ed and perfely concodted z and by that means it yields no ſrrall aftiftance to the Digeſtive faculty, 

For the natural heat cannot perform the office of concoction, unleſs the meat be embraced by the The neceſſity 

part, and make ſome ſtay therein. For otherwiſe the meat, carried into the fttomach, never acquires 9 the reren- 

the form of Chylus, unlels it Ray detained in the wrinkles thereof as ina rough paſſage, until the *< Faculty. 

time of Chylification. The Digeſtive faculty afſhimilates the nouriſhment, being attracted and detain- 

ed, into the ſubſtance of that part whoſe faculty it is, by the force of the inbred heat and proper 

diſpoſition or temper of the part. So the ſtomach plainly changes all things which are cat and drunk 

into Chylus, and the Liver turns the Chylus into blood, But the Bones and Nerves convert the red 

and liquid blood, which is brought down unto them by the capillary or ſmall veins, intoa white and 

ſolid ſubſtance. Such concodtion is far more laborious in a Bone and Nerve, than in the Muſculous 

fleſh. For the blood being not much different from its nature, by a light change and concretion 

turns into fleſh, But this Concoction will never fatishe the defire of nature and the parts, unleſs 

the nouriſhment, purged from its excrements, put away the filth and droſs, which mutt never enter 

into the ſubſtance of the part. Wherefore there do not only two ſorts of excrements remain of the Two excre- 

firſt and ſecond Concottion, the one thick, the other thin, as we have ſaid before 3 but alſo from ments of every 

the third Concodtion which is performed in every part. The one of which we conceive only by <2cocion, 

reaſon, being that which vaniſheth into Air by inſenſible tranſpiration. The other is known ſomc- 

times by ſweats, ſometimes by a thick fatty ſubſtance ſtaining the ſhirt 3 ſometimes by the genera- 

tion of hairs and nails, whoſe matter is from tuliginous and carthly excrements of the third Concc- 

ion, Wherefore the fourth faculty was neceſſary which might yicld noſmall help to nouriſhment 3 

it is called the Expulſive, appointed to expel thoſe ſuperfluous excrements which by no action of heat The work of 

can obtain the form of the part. Such faculties ſerving for nutrition are in ſome parts twofold 3 as the exputtiye 

ſome common, the benefit of which redounds to the whole body, as in the ventricle, liver and Faculty: 

veins 3 Others only attending the ſervice of thoſe parts in which they remain, and in ſome parts 

all theſe four, as well common as proper, arc abiding and reſiding as in thoſe parts we now menti- 

oned ſome, with the four _ have only two common, asthe Gall, Spleen, Kidneys and Bladder. 

Others are content only with the proper, as the ſimilar and muſculous parts, who if they want any 

of theſe tour faculties, their health is decayed cither by want of nouriſhment, an ulcer, or othervile. 

The like unnatural affets happen by the deficiency of jult and laudable nouriſhment. But if it hap- By what de- 

pen thoſe faculties do rightly perform their duty, the nouriſhment is changed into the proper part, prees the nou- 

and is truly afſunilated as by theſe degrees. Firlt, it muſt flow to the part, then be joined to it, riſhment is 

then agglutinated, and laſtly, as we have faid, aflimilatcd. Now we mult ſpeak of the Actions #-m!laree. 

which ariſe from the facultics; 
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Of the Attions. 


pends on the Temperament, ſo the Action on the faculty, and the Act or Work depends up- 

on the Action by a certain order of conſequence. But although that the Words, Action and 
AQ or work are often confounded z yet there is this difference between them, as that the Action ſig- 
nifies the motion uſed in the performance of any thing 3 but the Act or work, the thing already done 
and performed : For example, Nutrition and the Generating of fleſh are natural Actions ; but the 
parts nouriſhed, and a hollow ulcer filled with fleſh are the works of that motion, or ation, Where» 
fore the A ariſeth from the Action, as the Action ariſeth from the Faculty, the integrity or perfe&ti- 
on of the inſtruments concurring in both. For as, if the Faculty be either deteRive, or hurt, no Ati- 
on will be well performed : ſo unleſs the inſtruments keep their native and due conformity (which is 
their perfect health, the operator of the Action proper to the inſtrument) none of thole things, which 
ought to be, will be well performed. Therefore tor the performance of blameleſs and perfect aRions, 
it is fit a due conformity of the inſtrument concur with the faculty. But Actions are two-fold : for 
they are either Natural, or Voluntary, They are termed Natural, becauſe they are performed not by 
our will, but by their own accord, and againſt our will: As are, that continual motion of the Heart, 
the beating of the Arteries, the expulſion of the Excrements, and ſuch other like, which art done in 
us by the Law of Nature whether we will or no. Theſe Action flow cither from the Liver and Veins, 
or from the Heart and Arteries. Wherefore we may comprehend them under the names of Natural 
and Vital Actions: For we muſt attribute his Action to each faculty, leſt we ſeem to conſtitute an 
idle faculty and no way profitable for uſe. The unvoluntary vital Actions, are the dilatation and con- 
traction of the Heart and Arteries, the which we comprehend under the ſole name of the Pulſe : by 
that they draw in, and by this they expel or drive forth. The unvoluntary vital ations be, 


Generation, Generative, : 
Growth, mad which proceed from che) Growing, a$ aculty. 
Nutrition, .C Nouriſhing 


Generation is nothing elſe than a certain producing or acquiring of matter, and an introducing of 
a ſubſtantial form into that matter : this is performed by the afiſtance of two faculties; of the alter- 
ing, which doth diverſly prepare and diſpoſe the ſeed and menſtruous blood to put on the form of a 
Bone, Nerve, Spleen, Fleſh, and ſuch like : of the Forming faculty, which adorns with figure, lite, 
and compoſition, the matter ordered by fo various a preparation, 

Growth is an inlarging of the ſolid parts into all the dimenſions, the priſtine and ancient form re- 
maining ſafe and ſound __— and ſolidity, For the perfe&tion of every growth is judged only by 
the Gli parts for if the body ſwell into a maſs of fleſh,or fat, it ſhall not therefore be ſaid to be grown : 
but then only when the ſolid partsdo in like manner increaſe, eſpecially the bones, becauſe the growth 
of the whole body follows their increaſe, even although at the ſame time it wax lean and pine away. 

Nutrition is a perfect afſunilation of that nouriſhment which is digeſted, into the nature of the 
part which digeſts. It is performed by the aſſiſtance of four ſubſidiary or helping actions, AttraQive, 
Retentive, Digeſtive and Expullive. 

The voluntary ations which we willingly perform, are ſo called, becauſe we can at our pleaſure 
hinder, ſtir up, flow or quicken them. They are three in general, the ſenſative, moving and principa} 
Adﬀtion. The ſenſitive * Soul comprehends all things in five ſenſes, in Sight, Hearing, Smell, Tatte, 
and Touch. Three things muſt neceſſarily concur to the performance of them, the om, the Mc- 
dium or Mean and the Obje&t. The principal Organ or Inſtrument is the Animal Spirit diffuſed by 
the Nerves into each ſeveral part of the body, by which ſuch a&tions are performed. Wherefore for 
the preſent we will uſe the parts themſelves for their Organs, The Mean is a Body, which carries the 
Object to the Inſtrument. The Object is a certain external quality, which hath power by a fit Me- 
dium or Mean to ſtir up and alter the Organ. This will be more manifeſt by relating the particular 
functions of the Senſes by the neceſſary concurring of theſe three. 

Sight is an ation of the ſeeing faculty, which is done by the Eye, fitly compoſed of its coats and 
humors, and ſo conſequently the Organical body of this Action. The Object is a viſible quality 
brought to the Eye, But ſuch an Objett is two-fold 3 for cither it is abſolutely viſible of itſelf; and 
by its own nature, as the Sun, the Fire, the Moon and Stars; or defires, as it were, the help of another 
that it may be actually ſuch; for ſo by the coming of the light colours, which were viſible in power 
only, being brought tothe Eye, they do ſeemand appear ſuch as they aQtually are, But ſuch Objes 
cannot arrive at the Eye, but through a clear and illuminate Medinm, as the Air, Water, Glaſs, and 
all ſorts of Cryſtal. 

The Hearing hath for its Organ the Ear and Auditory paſſage, which goes to the ſtony-bone fur- 
niſhed with a Membrane inveſting it, an Auditory Nerve, and a certain inward ſpirit there contain- 
cd, The Objett is every ſound arifing from the ſmitten or broken Air, and the Colliſion of two bo- 
dics meeting together. The Mediwmis the encompaſſing Air which carries the ſound to the Ear. 

Smelling (according to Galen's opinion) is performed in the mamillary proceſſes produced from 
the proper ſubltance of the brain, and ſeated in the upper part of the noſe: although others had ra- 
ther ſmelling ſhould be made in the very foremoſt ventricles of the brain. This Action is weak in 
man, in compariſon ot other Creatures: the Objed& thereof is every ſmell, or fumid exhalation breath- 
ing, out of bodies. The Medizm by which the Objett is carricd to the noſes of Men, Beaſts and Birds, 


is the Air 3 but to Fiſhes the Water itſel The Action of Taſte, is performed by the Tongue, 
- being 


\ N Adtion or Fundion is an active. motion proceeding from a faculty 3 for as the faculty de- 
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being tempered well and according to nature, and furniſhed with a Nerve ſpread over its upper part 

from the third and fourth Conjugation of the Brain. The Object is * Taſte, of whoſe nature and * Sapor, 
kinds we will treat more at large in our Antidotary, The Medizm by the which the Objc& is fo 

carried to the Organ, that it may affect it, is either external or internal: The external is that (pat- 

tle which doth, as it were, anoint and ſupple the tongue 3 the internal is the ſpongy fleſh of the 

tongue it ſelf, which affeted with the quality of the Obje& ; doth preſently lo poſſeſs the 

nerve that is planted in it, that the kind and quality thereof, by the force of the ſpirit, may be 

carried into the common ſenſe. All parts endued with a nerve, enjoy the ſenſe of touching, which Blow anwrkkteis 
is chiefly done, when a traQtable quality doth penetrate even to the true and nervous skin, which Im 
lieth under the Cuticle, or ſcart-skin z we have formerly noted, that it is moſt exquiſite in the 

kin which inveſts the ends of the tngers. The Object is every tractable quality, whether it be 

of the firſt rank of qualities, as Heat, Cold, Moiſture, Dryneſs; or of the ſecond. as Roughneſs; 
Smoothneſs, Heavine(s, Lightneſs, Hardneſs, Softneſs, Rarity, Denſity , Friability, UnEtuokity, 

Groſlneſs, Thinnels. The Medizmm by whoſe procurement the inftrument is affected, is either the 

$&in or the fleſh interwoven with many Nerves, 

The next Action, is that Motion which by a peculiar name we call Voluntary ; this is performed of motion 
and accompliſhed by a Muſcle, being the proper Inſtrument of voluntary Motion. Furthermore, | 
every motion of a member poſſciſing a Muſcle, is made either by bending and contraction, or by ex- 
tenſion : Although generally there be ſo many differences of voluntary motion, as there are kinds 
of fitc in place 3 therefore Motion is faid to be made upward, downward, to the right hand, to the 
kft, forward and backward : Hither are referred the many kinds of motions, which the infinite va- 
riety of Muſcles produce in the body. Into this rank of voluntary Actions, comes Reſpiration, or How Reſpira- 
breathing, becaule it is done by the help of the Muſcles, although it be chiefly to temper the heat tion may be 4 
of the Heart. For we can make it more quick 'or ſlow as we pleaſe, which are the conditions of a Y2untary mor 
voluntary Motion. tion, 

' Laſtly, that we may have ſomewhat in which we may ſafely reſt and defend our ſelves againſt the 
many queſtions which are commonly moved concerning this thing, we muſt hold, that Reſpirati- 
on is undergone and performed by the Animal faculty, but chiefly inſtituted for the Vital, 

The principal Action and prime amongſt the Voluntary, is abſolutely divided into three, Imagj- The third 
nation, Reaſoning, and Memory. principal ARt- 

Imagination is a certain expreſſing and apprehenſion, which diſcerns and diſtinguiſheth between 
the forms and ſhapes of things ſenfible, or which are known by the ſenſes. 

Reaſoning is a certain judicial eſtimation of' conceived or apprehended forms or figures, by a mu- 
tual collating or comparing them together, 

Memory is the ſure ſiorer of all things, and as it were the Treaſury which the mind often unfolds 
and opens, the other faculties of the mind being idle and not imployed. But becauſe all the fore- 
mentioned Actions, whether they be Natural, or Animal and Voluntary, are done and performed by 
thz help and aſſiſtance of the Spiritsz therefore now we mult ſpeak of the Spirits. 


CHAP. % 
Of the Spirits. 


JT Spirit is a ſubtil and airy ſubſtance, raiſed from the purer blood, that it might be a ve- Whar a Spirit 
hicle for the faculties (by whoſe power the whole body is governed) to all the parts, and is: 
the primc inſtrument for the performance of their Office, For they, being deſtitute of its 
ſweet approach, do preſently ceaſe from ation, and as dead, do reſt from their accuttomed labours. 

From hence it is, that making a variety of Spirits according to the number of the faculties, they Sulebs oh 
have divided them into three z as one Animal, another Vital, another Natural. Nd. TO" 
The Animal hath taken his ſeat in the Brain 3 for there it is prepared and made, that, from The Animal 

thence conveyed by the Nerves, it may impart the power of ſenſe and motion to all the reſt of the Spit. 
members. An Argument hereot is, that in the great cold of Winter, whether by the intercepting 

them in their way, or by the concretion, or, as it were, trcezing of thoſe ſpirits, the joynts grow 

Riff, the hands numb, and all the other parts are dull, deſtitute of their accuſtotacd agility of moti- why fo called 
on, and quickneſs of ſenſe. It is called Animal, not becauſe it is the * Life, but the chief and * Azina, 
prime inſtrument thereof : Wherefore it hath a more ſubtil and airy ſubſtance ; and enjoys divers 

names, according, to the various condition of the Senfories, or ſeats of the ſenſes, into which it 

enters 3 for that which cauſeth the ſight, is named the Vitive: You may ſee this by night, rubbing 

your eyes, as ſparkling like fire, That which is conveyed to the Auditory paſſage, is called the 
Auditive or Hearing 3 that which is carried to the inſtruments of Touching, is termed the TaQive 

and fo of the reſt. 

This Animal ſpirit is made and laboured in the windings and foldings of the Vcins and Arte- How itis 
rics of the brain, of ah exquiſite ſubtil portion of the Vital brought thither by the Caratide Arterie, made. 
or ſlccpy Arteries and ſometimes alfo of the pure air, or ſweet vapour drawn by the Noſe in 
breathing, Hence it is, that with Ligatures we ſtop the paſſage of this ſpirit, from the parts we in- 
tend to cut off, An Humour which obſtructs or ſops it paſſage, doth the like in Apoplexics and 
Palfies, whereby it happens that the members ſituate under that place do languith and ſeem dead, 
{ometimes deſtitute of motion, ſometimes wanting both fenſe and motion. 

The Viral ſpirit isnext tot in dignity and excellency, which hath its chicf Manſion in the Icft The view 
ventricle of the Heart, from whence, through the Channels of the Arteries, it flows into the whole Spirir. 
body, to nouriſh the heat which reſides fixed in the ſubſtance of each part, which would peri.h in 
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ſhort time, unleſs it ſhould be refreſhed with heat flowing thither together with the ſpirit, And be- 
cauſe it is the moſt ſubtil next to the Animal, Nature (lett it ſhould vaniſh away) would have it con- 
tained in the nervous coat of an Artery, which is five times more thick than the coat of the Veins, 
2s Galen, out of Herophilus, hath recorded. 
What the — Tt js furniſhed with matter from the ſubtil exhalation of the blood, and that air which we draw 
marter of it is. ; hreathing, Wherefore, as it doth cafily and quickly perith by immoderate diſſipations of the ſpi- 
rituous ſubſtance, and greatevacuations 3 fo it is eaſily corrupted by the putrefaction of Humors, 
or breathing in of peſtilent air and filthy vapouxs3 which thing is the cauſe of the ſo ſudden death 
of thoſe which are infe&ed with the Plague. This Spirit 1s hindred from entring into ſome 
part, by xcaſon of obſtruRion, fullnels, or great inflammations 3 whereby jt tollows, that in a ſhort 
ipace, by reaſon of the decay of the fixed and inbred heat, the paxts do eaſily fall into a Gangrene, 
: and become mortifzed. 
There is ſome The Natural ſpirit (if {uch there be any) hath its ſtation in the Liver apd Veins. It is more groſs 
_—_— = and dull than the other, and inferiour to them in the dignity of the Action, and the excellency of 
ter *P”  theuſe, The uſethereof is to help the concoGtion botleof the whole body, as allo of each ſeycral 
and to carry blood and heat to them. 
Fixed Spirits. Beſides thoſe already mentioned, there axe other Spirits fixed and implanted in the fGimilar and 
prime parts of the body, which alſo are natuxal, and Natives of the ſame place in which they are 
{cated and placed. And becauſe they axe alſoof an airy and hery nature, they are ſo joyned, or 
rather united tothe Native heat, that they can no more be ſeparated from it than flame from heat ; 
wherefore they with theſe that flow to them, are the principal Infiryments of the Actions which 
The radical are performed in cach ſeveralpart: And thele fixed Spirits have theis nouriſhment and mainte- 
mojſture. nance from the radical and frit-bred moilture,which is of an airy and oily ſubſtance, and is,as it were, 
the foundation of theſe Spirits, and the jnbred heat. Therefore without this moiſture, no man 
can livea moment. But alſo the chief Inſtruments of life are theſe Spirits, together with the 
Native heat. Whercfoxe this radical Moiſture being diſpated and waſted (which is the feat, fod- 
der and nouriſhment of the Spirits and heat) how can they any longer ſublilt and remain ? There- 
oy fore the conſumption of the natpral heat, followeth the decay of this ſweet and ſubſtance-making 
Natural death. | oiſture, and conſequently death, which happens by the diſſipating and reſolving of natural heat. 
But ſince then theſe kinds of Spirits, with the natural heat, is contained in the ſubſtance of cach 
ſimilar part of our body (for otherwile jt could not perlilt) it mult neceflapily follow, that there 
be as many kinds of fixed Spirits, 4s of ſimilar parts. For becauſe each part hath its proper temper 
and increaſe, it hath alſo its proper Spirit, and alſo its own proper fixed and implanted heat, 
which here hath its abode, as well as its Original. Wherefore the Spirit and heat which is ſeated 
in the bone, is different from that which is impa&t into the ſubſtance of a Nerve, Vein, or ſuch other 
ſimilar part 3 becauſe the temper of theſe parts is ciftexent, as allo the mixture of the Elements 
from which they firſt aroſe and ſprung up. Neither is this contemplation of Spirits of ſmall ac- 
count, for in theſe conliſt all the force and efficacy of our Nature, 
The uſe and Theſe being by any chance diſſipated. or walted, we languiſh 3 neither is health to be hoped 
neceſſiry of fox, the flower of life withering and decaying by little and little, Which thing ought to make us 
the SPIT. more diligent, to defend them againſt the continual efflux of the threefold ſubſtance. For if they 
be decayed, there is left no proper indication of curing the diſcaſe; ſo that we are often conitrain- 
Whez the re- eq, all other care laid aſide, to betake our ſelves to the reſtoring and repairing the decayed powers. 
robert Which is done by meats of good juyce, cafie to be concocted and difiributed; good Wines, and 
in © t ſmells. 
White ve. Fur ſometimes theſe Spirits are not diſhpated, hut driven in and returned to their fountains, and 
medy for op- {o both oppreſsand are oppreſtz whereupon it we are often forced to dilate, and ſpread 
preſſion of the (hem abroad by binding and rubbing the parts. Hitherto we have ſpoke of thoſe things which are 
«os called Natural, becauſe we naturally S ſit of them z it remains that we now ſay ſomewhat of their 


Adjun&s and Aſfociates by familiarity of Condition. 


ſ Age: Of which, by reaſon of the ſimilitude of the Argument , we 
were conſtrained to ſpeak, when we handled the Temperatures. 
Sex. 
The AdjunQs and Aﬀaciates 5 Colour : Of which we have already ſpoken. 
to things natural z axe, The Conformation of the Inſtrumental parts, 
Time : Whoſe force we have alſo conſidered. 
Region. 


LOrder of Djet, and condition of Life. 
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Of the Adjuniis of things Natural. 


ſervable, that for the parts of the body, and the ſite of theſe parts, there is little difference 
The nature of between them 3 but the Female is colder than the Male, Wherefore their ſpermatical yon 
women. are more cold, ſoft, and moiſt; and all their natural actions leſs vigorous and more depraved. 
of Eunucks, = The Nature of Eunuchsis to be referred to that of women, as who may ſeem to have degenerated 
into a womanilh nature, by deficiency of heat ; their ſmooth body, and ſoft and ſhrill voyce do ve- 


ry much aſſimilate women. Notwithſtanding you mult conſider, that there be ſome my Wen, 
which 


whas fex is & E X is no other thing than the ditin&tion of Male and Female; in which this is moſt ob- 
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which their manly voice, and chin covered with a little hairineſs, do argue and on the Contrary, 
theſe are ſome womanizing or womanithmen, which therefore we term dainty and effeminate. 

The Hermaphrodite is of a double nature, and in the middle-of both Sexcs, ſeems to participate Of Hetma- 
of both Male and Female. phrodites. 

The Colour which is predommant in the habit and ſuperficics of the body, and lics next under Colour the 
the skin, ſhews the Temperament of what kind ſoever it bez for, as Galen notes ir: Comment. ad bewrayer of 
Aphor. 2. Set. 1. Such a colour appears in us, as the contained Humor hath. Wherc:ore if a Roſic *< Tempe» 
hew colour the cheeks, it isa fign the body abounds with blood, and that is carricd abroad by the 0s 
plenty of Spirits. But if the skin be died with a yellow colour, it argues Choler. is predomivant ; 
if with a whitith and pallid hew, Phlegm 3 with a fable- and duskle, Melancholy. So the colour of 
the Excrements which axe according to nature, is not of the lealt conſideration. Fer thus, if an 
Ulcer being broken ſend forth white matter, it argues the ſoundneſs of the part from whence it 
flows but if ſanious or bloody, green, blackith, or divers colours, it ſhews the weakiice of the 
ſolid part, which could not afhmilate by concoction the colour of the excrementitious tumor, 

The like reaſon is of unnatural Tumors : For. as the colour, ſo the dominion of the Humor cauling 
or accompanying the Swelling commonly is. 

The conformiry and integrity of the Organical parts is conſidered by their figure, greatneſs, num- The perfeat- 
ber, ſituation, and mutual connexion. We contider the higure, when we ſay, almoſt all the external on of the or- 
parts of the body are naturally round, not only tor ſhcw, but for necctſity, that being ſmooth, and 84Pical parts, 
no way cornered, they ſhould be lefs obnoxious to external injuries; We ſpeak of Greatneſs, when (ms 7 
we fay, fomearc large and thick, fome lank and lean. But we conlider their Number, when we -n 
obſerve fome parts to abound, fome to want, or nothing to be deteEtive or wanting, We infinuate 
Site and Connexion, when we fearch, whether every thing be in its proper place, and whether 
they be decently fitted, and well joyncd together. 

We have handled the varieties of the four Seaſons of the Year, when we treated of Tempera- 
ments. But the conſideration of Region (becaufe it hath the ſame judgment that the Air) ſhall be rc- 
ferred to that diſquiſition or enquiry which we-intend to make of the Air, among{t the things Not- 
natural, | 

The manner of life, and order of Diet, are to be diligently obſerved by us, becauſe they have Diet; 
great power either to alter, or preſerve the Temperament. But becauſe they are of almolt infinite 
variety, therefore they ſcarce {eem-potſble to fall into Art, which may proſecute all the differences 
of Diet and Vocations of life» Wherefore if the Calling of Lite be laborious, as that of Husband- 
men, Mariners, and other ſuch Trades, it firengthens and dries the you of the body. Although 
though thoſe which labour about Waters, are moſt commonly troubled with cold and moitt diſcaſcs, 
although they almoſt kill themſelves with labour. 

Again, thoſe which deal with Metals, as all ſerts of Smiths, and thoſe which caſt and work braſs, 
are more troubled with hot difeaſes, as Feavers. But it their Calling be ſuch, as they fit much, and 
work all the day long fitting at home, as Shoo-makers it makes the body tender, the fleſh efic- 
minate, and cauſeth great quantity of excrements. A lite as well idle and negligent in body, as 
quiet in mind, in all riotouſneſs and exceſſes of 'Dict, doth the fame. For from hence the body is 
made ſubje& to the Stone, Gravel and Gout. | 

That Calling of life which is performed with moderate labour, clothing and dict, ſcems very The comme- 
fit and convenient 20 preſerve the natural temper of the body, The ingenious Chirurgion may dries of an 
frame more of himſelf that may more particularly conduce to the examination of thele things. ndifterene 
Therefore the things natural, and thoſe which are near or neighbouring to them being thus brietly _ 
declared 3 the Order ſeems to require, that we make enquiry of things Not-natural, 


CHAP. XII 
Of things Not-natzral. 


T things which we muſt now treat of, have by the later Phyſitians been termed Not-na- 1yy,y hey are 
tural 3 becauſe they are not of the number of thoſe which enter into the conſtitution or called ciungs 
compoſure of mans body 3 as, the Elements, Humors, and all ſuch things which we for- Nor-uatural, 
merly comprehended under the name of Natural: Although they be ſuch as are neceſfary toprelcrve 
and defend the body already made and compoſed. Wheretore they were called by Galen Preſervers ; 
becauſe by the due uſe of them the body is preſerved in health. Allo,they may be called Doubtful,and 
Neuters3 for that rightly and fitly uſed, they kcep the body healthful, but inccnfiderately, they 
they cauſe diſcalſes. Whereby it comes to wr | that they may be thought to pertain to that part 
of Phyſick which is of preſerving health; not becauſe ſome of theſe things thould bs abſolutely 
and of their own nature wholſom, and others unwholſom but only by this, that they are. or 
prove fo by their convenient, or prepoſterous uſe, Therefore we conſider the uſe of ſuch like things 
trom four conditions, Quantity, Quality, Occafion, and Manner of ufing : It thou ſhalt oblerve g,;,, x. «4 
theſe, thou ſhalt attain and effe& this, That thoſe things which of themſelves arc, as it were, Glauconcs, 
doubtful , ſhall bring certain and undoubted health, For thele four Circumliances do © far cx- 
tend, that in them, as in the perfe&tion of Art, the Rules which may be prelcribed to prelerve 
health, are contained. But Galen in another place, hath in four words comprehended thel2 thinzs 
Not-natural; as, things Taken, Applied, Expelled, and to be Done. Things Taken, are thot- 7b.4e Sairae, 
which are put into the body, cither by the mouth, or any other way as the Air, Meat and Drink, #144 
Things applied, are thoſe which mult touch the body, as the Air now mentioned, attceCctiny tic 
body with a diverſe touch of its qualities of heat, cold, moilture or drineſs, Expcllcd, are - hat 

C 3 things 
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_ things ſoever being unprofitable, are generated in the body, and require to be expelled. To be 
—_ are labour, .-y _ watching, and the like, We may more diſtinctly, and by expreſſion 


of proper Names, revoke all theſe things to fix ; 


C Air, 
Meat and Drink, 
Labour and Reſt: 
Sleep and Watching. | 
 JRepletion and Inanitionz or things to be cxpell'd, or retained and kept. | 
© Perturbations of the Mind. 


Which are 


_— — 


CHAP. XIIL 


Of the Air. 
tow neceſſary FR is ſo neceſlary to life, that we cannot live a moment without it 3 if {o be that breathing, 
for life the Air and much more tranſpiration, be not to be ſeparated from life. Wherefore it much con- 
15s duceth to know, what Air is wholſom, what unwholſom, and which by contrariety of 


qualities fights for the Patient againſt the Diſcaſe 3 oron the contrary, by a fimilitude of qualitics 
{hall nouriſh the Diſeaſe, that if it may ſeem to burthen the Patient by increaſing or adding to the 
Diſeaſe, we may corre it by Art. Soin curing the wounds of the head, eſpecially in Winter, we 
labour by all the means we may to make the Air warm. For cold is hurtful to the Brain, Bones, 
and the wounds of theſe parts and heat is comfortable and friendly. But alſo the Air being drawn 
into the body by breathing when it is hotter than ordinary, doth with a new warmth over-heat the 
heart, lungs, and ſpirits, and weaken the firength by the diffipation of the Spirits too much atte- 
nuated ; ſo being too cold, in like manner the firength of the faculties faints and grows dull, cither 
by ſuppreſſion of the vapors, or by the inſpiſſation or thickning of the Spirits. 
What Air is Therefore to conclude, That air is to be eſteemed healthful, whichis clear, ſubtil and pure, and free 
hurtful, and open on every ſide, and which is far remote from all Carion-ljke {mells of dead Carkaſles, or the 
ſtench of any putrefying thing whatſoever: The which is far diſtant from ſtanding Pools,and Fens, and 
Caves, ſcnding forth ſtrong and ill vapors;neither too cloudy nor moiſt by the nearnels of ſome River, 
Such an Air, I ſay, if it have'avernal temper, is good againſt alldiſeaſes, That Air which is con- 
trary to this, is altogether unhealthfulz as that which is putrid, ſhut up, and preſt by the ſtraitneſs 
of neighbouring Mountains, infe&ed with ſome. noiſom vapor. And becauſe I cannot proſecute all 
the conditions of Airs, fit for the expelling of all diſcaſes,- as which are almoſt infinite 3 it ſhall ſuf- 
- fice here to have ſet down, what we muſt underſtand by this word Air. 
Three thines Phyſicians commonly uſe to underſtand three things by the name of Air : The preſent ſtate of the 
areunderſiood Air, the Region in which we live, and the ſeaſon of the Year. We ſpoke of this laſt, when we 
by the name of treated of Temperatnents. Wherefore we will now ſpeak of the two former. The preſent ſtate of 
the Air. the Air, one while for ſome ſmall time, is like the Spring, that is temperate 3 otherwhiles like the 
Summer, that is hot and dry z otherwhiles like the Winter, that is cold and moiſt ; and ſometimes 
Abor.4ſet.2, like the Autumn, which is unequal; and this laſt conſtitution of the Air is the cauſe of many diſcaſes, 
The force of When upon the ſame day, it is one while hot, another cold, we muſt expe&t Autumnal diſcaſcs, 
the Winds. Theſe tempers and varieties of conſtitutions of the Air, are chiefly and principally ſtirred up by the 
Winds 3 as which being diffuſed over all the Air, ſhew no ſmall force by their ſudden change, 
Wherefore we will briefly touch their natures : That which blows from the Faſt, is the Eaſt-wind, 
and isof a hot and dry nature, and therefore healthful, But the Weſtern wind is cold and moiſt, 
and therefore ſickly. The South-wind is hot and moiſt, the Author of putrefaQtion and putrid di- 
ſeaſes. The North-wind is cold and dry, therefore healthy : Wherefore it is thought, if it happen to 
blow in the Dog-days, that it makes the whole year healthful, and purges and takes away the ſeeds 
of putrefaQtion, if any chance to be in the Air. But this deſcription of the four Winds, is then 
only thought to be true, it we conſider the Winds in their own proper nature, which they box- 
How the winds YOW from thoſe Regions from which they firſt proceed, For, otherwiſe they affect the Air quite 
acquire other contrary, according to the diſpoſitions of the places over which they came z as, Snowy places, Seca, 
faculries, than Takes, Rivers, Woods, or ſandy Plains, from whence they may borrow new qualities, with which 
= naturally (cy may afterwards pofſels the Air, and ſo conſequently our bodies. 
Theweſtwing Hence it is we have noted the Weſtern-wind unwholſome, and breeding diſeaſes, by reaſon of 
of it ſelf un- the proper condition of the Region from whence it came and ſuch that is cold and moiſt : The 
wholſome. Gaſcoins find it truly to their ſo great harm, that it ſeldoms blows with them, but it brings ſome 
manifeſt and great harm, either to their bodies, or fruits of the earth. And yet the Greeks and 
What force Latins are wont to commend it for healthfulneſs, more than the reft. But alſo the riſing and ſet- 
— _ uP- ting of ſome more eminent Stars, do often caufe ſuch cold winds, that the whole Air is cooled, or 
00 He bite infected with ſome other malign quality. For vapors and exhalationsare often raiſed by the force 
of the Stars, ftrom whence Winds, Clouds, Storms , Whirlwinds , Lightnings, Thunders, Hail, 
Snow, Rain, Earthquakes, Inundations, and violent raging of the Sea, have their original. The 
exact contemplation of which things, although it be proper to Aſtronomers, Colmographers and 
Geographers, yet Hippocrates could not omit it, but that he muſt ſpeak ſomething in his Book de 
Aere & Aquis where he touches, by the way, the deſcription of the neighbouring Regions, and 
ſuch as he knew. 
From this force of the Air, either hurtful, or helping in diſeaſes, came that famous obſervation 


of Guido of Caulias, That wounds of the head are more difficult to cure at Paris, than at Avignon, 
'and 
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and the plain contrary of wounds of the legs; for the air of Paris, compared to that of Avignon , How the air of 
is cold and moiſt, wherefore hurtful and offenſive to the wounds of the head. On the contrary, £25 comes 
the fame Air, becauſe it obſcures the ſpirits, incraffates the blood, condenſates the humors, and RO _— 
makes them leſs fit for defluxions, makes the wounds of the legs more cafic to be healed, by rea- head,and good 
ſon it hinders the courſe of humors, by whoſe defluxion the cure is hindred. But it is manifef}, for thoſe of the 
that hot and dry places make a greater diſſipation of the natural heat, from whence the weakneſs legs, 

of the powersz by which ſame reaſon the Inhabitants of ſuch places do not fo well endure blood- 

letting 3 but more cafily ſuffer purgation, though vehement, by rcaſon of the contumacy of the 

humor, cauſed by drineſs. To conclude, the Air changes the Conſtitutions of our bodics, either Bywhat means 
by its qualities, as if it be hotter, colder, moiſter or drier z or by its matter, as if it be groſſer, or rg wp 
more ſubtil than is fit, or corrupted by exhalations from the carth, or by a ſudden and unaccultomed ; 
alteration, which any man may prove, who makes a ſudden change out of a quiet airintoa ſtormy, 

and troubled with many winds. But becauſe, next tothe Air, nothing is ſo neceſſary to nourith 

mans body, as Meat and Drink, I will now begin to ſpeak of them both. 


—_— 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Meat and Drink. 


T Hat this our Treatiſe of Meat and Drink may be more brief and plain, I have thought good 

to part it into theſe heads, as to conſider the goodnels and illncſs of both of them, their 

quantity, quality, cuſtom, delight, order, time z and toaccommodate them all to the ages 

and ſcaſons of the year. We judge of the goodneſs and pravity of meats and drinks, from the 

condition of the good or vicious humours or juyce which they beget in tts. For evil juyce cauſeth 

many diſcaſes. As on the contrary, good juyce drives away all diſcaſes from the body, except the 

fault happen from ſome other occaſion, as from quantity, or too much exceſs. Wherefore it is 
rincipally neceſſary, that thoſe who will preſerve their preſent health, and hinder the acceſs of 

Liſeaſes, teed upon things of good nouriſhment and digeſtion 3 as, are good wine, the yolks of eggs, 

good milk, wheaten bread well baked, the fleſh of Capons, Partridge , Thruſhes, Larks, Veal, 

Mutton, Kid, and ſuch like other, which you may tind mentioned in the Books which Galen writ, 

de Alimentorum facultatibus , where allo he examines thoſe which are of evil juyce by their mani- 

feſt qualities; as Acrimony, Bitterneſs, Saltneſs, Acidity, Harſhneſs, and ſuch like. : 
But unleſs we uſe a convenient quantity and meaſure in our meats, howſcever laudable they be, Their quantt- 

we (hall never reaptheſe fruits of health we hoped for. For they yield matter of diſeaſes, by the only Y- 

excels of their quantity 3 but we may by this know the force of quantity on both parts, becauſe ot- 

ten the poiſonous quality of meats of ill nouriſhment doth not hurt, by reaſon they were not taken The quantity 

into the body into a great quantity. That meaſure of quantity is chiefly to be regarded in diſcaſcs 3 rol _ _ 

for as Hippocrates faith, It any give meat toone flick of a Feaver, he gives ſtrength to the well, and aanilog 6s 

increaſes the diſeaſe tothe ſick, eſpecially if he do not uſe a mean. Wherefore it is a thing: of no the nature of 

ſmall conſequence, to know what Fiſcal? require a ſlender, and what a large diet of which thing the diſeaſe, | 

there is a large relation made in Sed. 1. of the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates, where he tcacheth, the — | 

ſick muſt feed more largely in the beginning of long diſeaſes, whereby they may be enabled to en- © © One 

dure the length of the diſeaſe, and laſt to the ſtate thereof, But in ſharp and violent diſcaſcs, which 

preſently come to their height, we mult uſe a ſlender diet 3 but moſt ſlender, when the diſcaſe is in 

the height: And beſides, all our conſultations in this kind, muſt be referred to the ſtrength of the 

Patients. But thoſe who enjoy their pertect health, muſt uſe a quantity of meat, agreeable to their 

evacuation and tranſpiration 3 for men, by reaſon of the ſtrength of their heat, and the more copious 

diſfipation of the triple ſubſtance, have greater appetite than women 3 altogether by the ſame reaſon, 

that young people, and ſuch as grow, need more frequent and plentiful nouriſhment than old men z 

and alſo amongſt young men of the like age, ſome do rightly require more copious nouriſhment than 

otherſome, that is, according to the quantity of their evacuations and cuſtom. Certainly for Glut- 

tony, it is ſuch as may be extended toallz but we all ſhould take ſo much meat and drink, that our 

powers may be refreſhed, and not oppreſſed 3 for by the degree of Hippocrates, theſe be the two com- 

pendiary ways of preſerving health 3 not to be over-filled with meat, and to be quick to work : 

And thus much of the quantity of meats. Neither mutt thoſe who are ſound or fick, have leſs re- The qualifies 

gard to the qualities of their meats and thoſe are cither the tirlt, as heating, cooling, moiſtening, A Ven. 
rying or the ſecond, attenuating, incraſlating, obſtructing, opening, or ſome other-like, work- 

ing according, to the condition of their nature, The manner of our Wer is not only to be framed 

accordipg, to theſe, but alſo to be varicd 3 for the preſent ſtate of ſuch as be in health, requires to be 

preſerved by the ule of like things. As hot and moitt nouriſhmentis to be preſribed to children, as to 

thoſe which are hot and moiſt 3 and cold and dry toold men, as to thoſe who are cold and dry, if 

{o be that vulgar ſaying, be true, that, Health delights in the uſe of like things. Yet becauſe Old- Old-age a diſ- 

age, how green and new begun howſoever it be, is of it ſelf, as it were, a diſcaſe, it ſeems to be ©. 

more convenient, both to truth, and for health, that old people ſhould eat meats contrary to their 

nature, that is, hot and moiſt; that ſc we may defer, as much as we can, the cauſes of death, cold 

and drinefs, which haſtcn the deftruftion of that age. For we mult reſiſt diſeaſes by the uſe of 

their contraries, as thoſe things which are contrary to nature. For otherwiſe, as much meat as 

you give to the lick, you add {o much ſtrength to the diſeaſe. And the ſame is the cauſe why 

Hippocrates (aid, that a moiſt diet is convenient for all ſuch as are fick of Feavers, becauſe a Feaver A4phor, 16 

is a dry diſtemperature, Therefore we mult diligently pry into the nature of the diſcaſe, that know- Sed. r. 

ing it, we may cndcayour to abate its fury by the uſe of contraries- 
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But if Cuſtom (as they ſay) be another nature; the Phyſician muſt have a-great care of it, both 
in ſound and ſick. For this ſometimes by little and little, and inſenfibly, changes our natural tempe- 
rament, and inſtead thereof gives us a borrowed temper. Wherefore if any would preſently or ſud- 
denly change a Cuſtom, which is ſometimes ill, into a better, truly he will bring more harm than 
good 3 becauſe allſudden changes (according to the opinion of Hippoeratey) are dangerous. Where- 
tore if neceſſity require that we ſhould withdraw any thing from our Cuſtom, we mult do it by little 
and little, that ſo nature may by degrees be accuſtomed to contraries without violence, or the di- 
ſturbance of its uſual government. For that meat and drink which is ſomewhat worſe, but more 
pleaſant and familiar by cuſtom, is to be prefexred (in Hippocrates opinion) before better, but leſs 
pleaſant and accuſtomed, Hence is it, that Countrey-men do very well digeſt Beef and Bacon, which 
commonly they uſe ; but will turn into nidorulent vapors , Patridg, Capons, and: other meat of 
good nouriſhment, ſooner than change them into good and laudable Chylus, The cauſe of which 
thing is not only to be attributed unto the property of their fironger, and as it were, burning heat, 
but much more to Cuſtom which by a certain kind of familiarity, caufeth that means of hard di- 
geſtion, are calily turned into laudable blood. For the force of Cuſiom is ſo great, that accuſto- 
med meats are more acceptable z whereby it comes to paſs, that while the ſtomach delights in them, 
it more ſtraitly embraces them, and happily digeſts them, without any trouble of loathing, vomit- 
ing, or hcavineſs, All the contrary, meet and happen in the uſe of meats, which arc unpleaſant to 
the taſte and ſtomach. For the ventricle abhorring thoſe things, makes maniteſt how it 1s troubled 
by its acid and nidorulent belchings, loathing, nauſcouſneſs, vomit, heavineſs, pain of the head, 
and trouble of the whole body, 

Wherefore we muſt diligently enquire, what meats the Patient chiefly delighted in, that by offcr- 
ing them, his appetite languiſhing by reaſon of ſome great evacuation, vomit, or the like, may be ſtir- 
in. up. For it will be better and more readily reſtored by things acceptable, though they be ſome- 
what worſe, as wenotcd a little before out of Hippocrates, By which words he plainly taught, that 
it is the part of a good and prudent Phyfician to ſubſcribe to, and pleaſe, the palat of his Patient. 

But ſccing that Order is moſt beautiful in all things, it is truly very neceſfary in eating our meat : 
for how laudable ſoever the meats be in their quantity and quality, howfoever familiar by uſe, and 
grateful by cultom 3 yet unleſs they be eaten in ; wn order, they will cither trouble or moleſt the ſto- 
mach, or be ill, or ſlowly and difficultly concoted 3 wherefore we muſt diligently obferve, what 
meats muſt be caten at the firſt, and whatat the ſecond courſe ; for thoſe meats which be hard to 
conc, are not to be eaten before thofe which are cafie of digeſtion 3 neither dry and aftringent 
things, bcfore moiſtening and looſing, 

But on the contrary, all Nlippery, fat and liquid things, and which are quickly changed, ought to 
g0 beforc, that ſo the belly may be moiſined 3 and then aſtringent things muſt follow, that the tto- 
mach, by their help, being ſhut and drawn together, may more ttraitly comprehend the meat on evc- 
ry fide, and better perform the Chylification by its proper heat united and joyned together, 

For this cauſe Hippocrates, Lib. de Vittz in acutis, commands thoſe things to be always eaten in 
the morning, whichrare fit to looſen the belly, and in the evening ſuch as nourifh the body, Yet not- 
withſtanding drink ought not to precede or go before meat, but on the contrary, meat mult precede 
drink, -by the order preſcribed by him. 

Neither ought we in our cating to have leſs care of the time, than we have of the order; for the 
time of cating of ſuchas are healthful,ought to be certain and fxt for at the accuſtomed hour, and 
when hunger preſſes, any ſound man, aud which is at his own diſpoſure may eat, but excrciſe and 
accuſtomed labours ought to go before 3 for it is fit, according to the Precept of Hippocrates, that 
labour precede meat, whereby the excrements of the third concoQion may be evacuated, the native 
heat increaſed, and the ſolid parts confirmed and ſtrengthened, which are three commoditits of ex- 
crciſe very neceſſary to the convenient taking of meat. But in fick perſons we can ſcarce attend and 
give heed to theſe circumſtances of time, and accuſtomed hour of feeding) for, that indication of 
giving meat to the ſick, is the beſt of all, which is drawn from the motion of the difeaſe, and the 
declining of the fit : For if you give meat in Feavers, ſpecially the fit thert taking the Patient, you 
nouriſh not him, but the Diſeaſe, For the meat then eaten, is corrupted in the ſtomach, and yields 
fit matter for the diſeaſe: For meat (as wenoted before out of Hippocrates) is ſtrength to the ſound, 
and a diſeaſe to the ſick, unleſs it be eaten at convenient-time, and diligent care to be had of the 
ſtrength of the Patient, and greatneſs of the diſcaſe. 

But neither is it convenient that the meat ſhould be ſimple, and of one kind, but of many ſorts, and 
of divers diſhes drefled after different forms, left nature by the continual and hateful feeding upon 
the fame meat, may at length loath it, and fo neither ſtraitly contain it, rior well digeſt it ; or the 
ſtomach accuſtomed to one meat, taking any loathing thereat, may abhor all other 3 and as there is 
no defire of that we do not know, fo the dejected appetite cannot be delighted and ſtirred up 
with the pleaſure of any meat which can be offered. For we muft not credit thoſe ſuperſtitious .or 
too nice Phyſicians, who think the digeſtion is hindred by the much varicty of mcats, 

The matter is far otherwiſe, for by the pleaſure of what things ſoever the ſtomach allurcd doth re- 
quire, It embraces them more ſtraitly, and concocts them more perfectly. And our nature is defirous 
of variety. | 

Moreover, ſecing our body is compoſed of a ſolid, moiſt, and airy ſubſtance; and it may happen, 
that by ſo many labours, which we are compelled to undergo and ſuſtain in this life, one of theſe may 
ſuffer a greater dillipation and lofs than another 3 therefore the ſtomach is neceſſarily compelled to 
ſeek more variety, leſt any thing thould be wanting to repair that which is waſted. But alſo the 
age and fcaſon of the year, yield Indications of feeding 3 for ſome things are convenient tor a young 
man, {ome for an old ; ſome in Summer, ſome in Winter, Wherefore we ought to know what be- 
tits each age and ſeaſon. Children need hot, moiſt, and much nouriſhment, which may not only 
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ſuffice to nouriſh, but increaſe the body, Wherefore they worſt enduze faſting, and.of them eſpe- 
cially thoſe who axe the molt lively and ſpititful. With old men it is otherwiſe 3 for becauſe their 
heat is ſmall, they need little nouriſhment, and are extinguiſhed by much. Wherefore old men-cafi- 
ly endure to faſt 3 they ought to be nouriſhed with hot and moiſt meats, by which their ſolid parts 
now growingcold and dry, may be heated and moiſined, as/by the ſweet nouriſhment of ſuch like 
meats. Middle ag'd men delight m the moderate uſe of contraries, to temper the exceſs cf their 
too acrid heat. Young people as temperate, are to be preſerved by the uſe of like things. | 
The manner of Diet in Winter muſt be hot, and inclining to drineſs. Wherefore, then, we may Indication , . 
more plentifully uſe roſt-meats, ftrong wines, and ſpices ; becauſe in the Winter-ſeaſon we are from therime 
troubled with the cold and moiſt air, and at the ſame time, have much heat inwardly ; for the in- of the year. 
ner parts,according to Hippocrates,are naturally moſt hot in the Winter,and the Spring, but fearveriſh 
in Summer 3 ſo the heat of Summer is to be tempered by the uſe of cold and moiſt things. and much 
drink. In the temperate Spring, all things muſt be moderate ; but in Autumn, by little and lictle, 
we mult paſs from our Summer to our Winter dict. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Motion and reſt. 


Ere Phyſicians admoniſh us, that by the name of Motion, we muſt underſtand all ſorts of What Motion 
Exerciſes, as walking, leaping, running, riding, playing at Tennis, carrying a burthen, ſignifies. 
and the like. Friction or rubbing is of this kind, which in times paſt was in great nſe and 

eſteem, neitheir at this day is it altogether neglected by the Phciyſians. They mention many kinds 

of it, but they may be all reduced to three 3 as, one gentle, another hard, a third indifferent 3 and Three kinds of 
that of the whole body, or only af ſome part thereof, That Friction is called hard, which is made by Fri&ions. 
the rough, or ſtrong preſſure of the hands, ſpunges, or a coarſe and new: linnen cloth : It draws Hard. 
together, condenſates, binds and haxdens the fleth, yertif it be often and long uſed, at length it ra- 

ries, diffolves, attenuates, and diminiſhes the fleſh, and any other ſubſtance of the body 3 and alſo 

it cauſeth revullion, and draws the defluxion of humors from one part to another, The gentle Fri- Gentle: 
ion, which is performed by the light rubbing of the hand, and fuch like, doth the contrary 3 as, 

ſoftens, relaxes, and makesthe skin ſmooth and unwrinckled 3 yet unles it be Jong continued, it 

doth none of theſe worthy to be {poken of. The indifferent kinds, conſiſting in the mean betwixt Indifferens. 
the other two, increaſeth the fleſh, {wells or puffs up the habit of the body, becauſe it retains the 

blood and ſpirits which it draws, and ſuffers them not to be diſſipated. 

The benctit of Exerciſe is great, for it increaſes natural heat, whereby better digeſtion follows, The uſe of 
and by that means nouriſhment.and the expulſion of the excrements and laſtly, a quicker motion of exerciſes. 
the ſpirits, to perform their office in the body, all the ways and paſſages hxing cleanſed. Belides, it 
ſtrengthens thereſpiration, and the other aQons of the body, conhrms the habit, and all the limbs 
of the body,by the matual attrition of the one with the other 3 whereby it comes to pais they are not 
ſo quickly wearied withJabour, Hence we ſec, that Country-pec-ple are not to betired with hbour. 

If any will reapthele benefits by Exerciſe, it is neceſſary that he take opportunity to begin his yywhar the 66. 
exerciſe, and that he ſcaſonably deſiſt from it, not exerciling himiclt violently, and without dif- teſt time fot 
cretion 3 but-at certain times according to reaſon. exerciſe, 

Wherefore the belt time for excrciſe will be before meat (that the appetite may be increaſed by 
gugmenting the natural heat) all the excrements being evacuated, left Nature being hungry and 
empty, do draw and infuſe the jill humors contained in the guts and other parts of the body, into 
the whole habit, the Liver, and other noble parts. Neither 1s it tit preſently, after meat, torun in- 
to exerciſe, leſt the crude humours and meats not well concocted, be carried into the veins. The 
meaſure and bounds of exerciſe mnſt be, when the body appears more full, the face looks red, ſweat 
begins to break forth, we breath more ſtrongly and quick, and begin to grow weary; if any con- 
tinue exerciſe longer, ſiiflneſs and wearinels aflails hisjoynts, and the body flowing with ſweat ſuf- 
fers a loſs of the ſpirituous and humid ſubſtance, which \s not cally repaired 3 by which it becomes 
more cold and lean, even to deformity; 

The quality of exerciſe which we require, is in the midſt of exerciſe; ſo that the excrcife muſt The qualiry of 
be neither too ſlow and idle, neither too firong nor too weak, neither too haſty norremifs, but which cxercaſe. 
may move all the members alike, Such exerciſe is very fit for ſound bodies. But if they be diftem- 
pered, that ſort of exerciſe is to be made choice of, which by the quality of its exce{s, may correct 
he diftemper of the body, and reduce it toa certain mediocrity. Wherefore ſuch men as are fiuffed ror whom 
with cold, groſs, and viſcous humors, ſhall hold that kind of exerciſe molt fit for them, which is ſtrong exer- 
more laborious, vehcment, ſtronger, and long continued. Yet fo, that they donot enter into it be- ciſcs are con- 
fore the firſt and ſecond concodtion, which they may know by the yellowneſs of their urin. But let Yes 
ſuch as abound with thin and cholerick humors, chuſe gentle exerciſes, and fuch as are free from 
contention, not expecting the finiſhing of the ſecond concoftion, tor the more acrid heat of the 
ſolid parts delights in ſuch half-concocted juices, which otherwiſe it would fo burn up all the gluti- 
nous ſubſtance thereof being waſted, that they could not be adjoyned or faſined to the parts. For 
the repeating or renewing of exerciſe, the body ſhould be ſo often exerciſed, as there is a delire to 
eat. For exerciſe ſtirs up and revives the heat which lies buried and hid in the body 3 tor digeltion 
cannot be well performed by a ſluggiſh heat, neither have we any beneht by the meat we cat, unleſs 
we ule exerciſc bctore. 

The laſt part of exerciſe begun and perforined according to Reaſon, is named, The rrdering of the .AmY+cp5ile. 
body, which is performed by an indifferent rubbing and drying of members; that fo the ſweat break- 
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ing forth, the filth of the body, and ſuch excrements lying under the skin, rhay be allured and 
drawn out 3 and alſo that the members may be freed from itiffneſs and wearineſs. At this time it 
is commonly uſed by ſuch as play at Tennis. "90 | 
Whar diſcom- But, as many and great Commodities ariſe from exerciſe conveniently begun wrt pomagg {o 
modiries pro- oxeat harm proceeds from Idleneſs; for groſs and vicious juyces heaped up in the body, commonly 
mt produce crudities, obſtructions, ſtones both in the reins and bladder, the Gout, Apoplexy, and a 
_ thouſand other dilſcaſcs. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Sleep and Watching, 


T this our ſpeech of Sleep and Watching, which we now intend, may be more plain, we 

will briefly declare, what commodity or diſcommodity they bring z what time and what 

| hour is convenient for both 3 what the manner of lying mutt be, and the choice thereof, 

what the dreams in ſleeping 3 and what, pains or heavineſs and chearfulneſs after ſleep may portend, 

What ſleep is, Sleep is nothing elſe than the reſt of the whole body, and the ceſſation of the Animal faculty 
from ſenſe and motion. Sleep is cauſed, when the ſubſtance of the brain is poſſeſſed, and after ſome 
ſort overcome and dulled by a certain vaporous, ſweet, and delightlome humidity; or when the 
ſpirits, almoſt exhauſt by performance of ſome labour, cannot any longer ſuſtain the weight of the 
body, but cauſe reſt by a neceſſary conſequence 3 by which means, nature may produce other, from 
the meat by concoction turned into blood. 


The uſe of. Sleep titly taken, much helps the digeſtion of the parts, becauſe in the time of reſt, the heat being 

ſleep. the worker of all concoCtion,is carried back to them, together with the ſpirits. Neither doth ſleep on- 
ly give caſe to the wearied members, but alſo leſſens our cares, and makes us to forget our labours. 

Fit time for The night is a fit time to ſleepand to take our reſt in, as inviting ſleep by its moiſture, filence, 


ſleep, ard the anq darkneſs. For the heat and ſpirits, in the thick obſcurity of night, are driven in and retained 
wry ety of the; the center of the body 3, as on the contrary by the daily, and as it were, friendly and familiar 
S light of the Sun, they are allured and drawn forth into the ſuperficies, and outward part of the 
Sleep on the body; from whence they leave ſleeping, and begin to wake. Belides alſo, which makes not a lit- 
day-rime,  tle-to that opportunity and benefit which we look for from ſleep, the night ſeaſon ſuffices for the 
work of juſt and perfect concottion. Which is one reaſon, amongſt many, that fleep in the day time 

may be hurtful. For weare wakened from our ſleep by the heat and ſpirits, called forth to the skin 

cither by the light, or noiſe on the day time, before that the concoction which was begun be ti- 

niſhed. But, that ſleep cannot but be light which comes without necethity of fleeping. Wherc- 

fore the concoction being attempted, but not perfected, the fiomach is filled with cruditics, di- 

ſtended with acid or ſour belchings, and the brain troubled with groſs vapors and excrementitious 

There ought humidities. From whence proceed pain and heavineſs of the head, and ſtore of cold diſcaſcs. But 
to be a mode- 11though ſleep on the night time be wholſome, yet it is fit that it be reſtrained within the limits of 
2» =aySvony an indifferent time, For that which excceds, hinders the evacuation of excrements both upwards 
s P. and downwards : But in the mean time the heat, which is neveridle, draws from them ſome porti- 
on or vapour, into the yeins, principal parts and habit of the body, to become matter for ſome diſ- 

eaſe, We muſt meaſurethis time, not by the ſpace of hours, but by the finiſhing the work of con- 

How tobe —C<xXtion, which is performed in ſome ſooner than in other ſome, Yet that which is longett is per- 
known. fected and done in ſeven or eight hours. The ventricle ſubſiding and falling into its ſelf and its pro- 
per coats, and the urine tinEured yellow, gives perfe& judgment thereof. For on the contrary, the 

extenſion of the ſtomach, acid belching, pain of the head, and heavineſs of the whole body, ſhew 

that the concoction is unperfect. 

What the In ſleeping we muſt have ſpecial care of our lying down 3 for firſt we muſt lie on our right ſide, 
form and fire that ſo the meat may fall into the bottom of our ſtomach, which being fleſhy, and leſs membranous, 
of of _— is the hotter, and more powerful to aiſimilate. Then a little after we muſt turn upon our left tide, * 
On we thatſothe Liverwith its Lobes, as with hands, may on every ſide embrace the ventricle, and as a 
ſleep. fire put under a kettle, haſien the concoGtion. Laſtly, towards morning it will not be unprofitable 
to turn again upon our right {ide, that by this ſituation the mouth of the ſtomach being opencd, 
The harm of the vapours which ariſe trom the elixation of the Chylus have freer paſſage. Lying upon the back is 
lying on our wholly to be avoided; tor from hence theReins are inflamed, the Stone is bred, Palſics, Convulfion, 


backs, and all the diſcaſcs which have their original from the defluxion into the ſpinal marrow, and to the 
Upan our bel- Nerves taking beginning from thence. To lie upon the belly is not unprofitable for ſuch as have 
hes. uſed tolie ſo, if they benot troubled with defluxions into the eyes; for ſo the humor will more calily 


flow into the part atfe&tcd. But thus the work of concoCtion is not a little furthered, becauſe by 
that form of lying, not only the inward heat is contained and gathered about the Ventricle, but the 
cncompailing warmndcſs of the ſoft feathers of the bed aids and aiifis it. 

The confide- Neither arethe Dreams which we have in our ſleep to be negleted, for by the diligent conſide- 

ration of __ ration of thele, the atfcCtions and ſuperfluous Humors which have chief power in the body are mar- 

creams, velloully krown. For thoſe who have raging choler running up and down their bodics while they 
flecp, all things to them appear bright, ſhining, fiery, burning, tull of noiſe and contention. Thoſe 
who abound with Phlegm, dream ot floods, ſnows, ſhowers, and inundations and talling trom high 
places. Thoſe who are Melancholy, dream of gapings and gulphs in the earth, thick and obſcure 
darkneſs, {moaks, caves, and all black and diſmal things. But thoſe whoſe bodics abound in blood, 
dream of marriages, dances, embraces of women, fealts, jelts, laughter, of orchards and gardens z 
and to congl. de, of all things pleaſant and ſplendent. 
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| Alſo we mult obſerve bow the Patient doth after ſleep, whether more lively and chearful, or 
more heavy : for, by the opinion of Hippocrates, 


Crum labor a ſomno eft , lethalem collige morbum : Aphor.t. ſeR.2, 
Sin profit ſomnus, mhil hinc lethale timendum eft. 


Pain ſleep enſuing, an ill diſeaſe doth ſhow 3 , 
But if ſleep profit bring, no harm from thence will flow. 


And as ſlcep, ſo watching, if it exceed meaſure, is hurtful ; for it hurts the temperature of the 
brain, weakens the ſenſes, waſtes the ſpirits, breeds crudities, heavineſs of the head, ing away of 
the fleſh; and leanneſs over all the body 3 and, to conclude, it makes Ulcers more dry, and .ſo con- 
ſequently rebellious, difficult to heal and malign. There are many other things may be ſpoken of 
fleep and watching, but theſe may ſuffice a Chirurgeon. 


a. 


CHAP. XVII 
Of Repletion, and Inanition or Emptineſs. 


a 


Herc are to be ſhort, two ſorts of Repletion, or of all exceſs; one is of a ſimple quality, The kinds of 
without any defluxion, or ſociety of any humor, as a in diſtempers without mat- Replerions, of 
ter: Theother is of quantity and maſs, the body being diſtended with two much meat, or cr - of Ex- 

too great quantity of humors 3 from whence proceed an infinite number of diſeaſes. They call ' 
the Repletion of meats, Satiety or Fulneſs; and it is of two kinds: The one which is called ,,, c,.. aſe 
* Repletion or Fulneſs to the veſſels; the other Repletion to the ſtrength, =2 ad are 
We judge of Satiety to the veſſels, by the diſtention and ſwelling of the veins, and entrals, as the 
ſtomach, We call Satiety tothe ſtrength, when the body is loaded with more meats than it can 
well bear. But alſo there is a double Repletion of humors. For either it is of ſome one humor, or of 
all the humors 3 they call this by a peculiar name, Plethora. For Galen detines Plethora to be anequal G47. ach, 13. 
exceſs of all the humors. For if at any time hedefine a Plethora to be an exceſs of blood only 3 then. cap. 6. 
verily by the name of blood, he underſtands an equal comprehenſion of the four humors as it is 
caught in Phyſick Schools, | 
he Repletion which is cauſed by ſome one humor, is termed by Galen in the place before-men- . | ; 
tioned , Cacochymia (that is, an evil juice) whether the Repletion proceed of a Cholerick, Me- What Cacochy- 
lancholick, Phlegmatick, or {crous Humor, anona 
Now Inanition or Evacuation, is no other thing than the expulſion or effuſion of humors which The kinds 'of 
are troubleſome, either in quantity or quality. Of Evacuation, ſome are univerſal; which expel Evacuation. 
ſuperfluous humors from the whole body; ſuch are Purging, Vomiting, Tranſpiration, Sweats, Phle- 
botomy. Some particular, which are performed only to evacuate ſome part, as the Brain, by the 
noſe, palat, eyes, cars 3 the Lungs, by the weazon 3 the Stomach, by vomit and ſtool 3 the guts, by 
ſtool 3 the Liver and the Spleen, by urine and ordure. Theſe Evacuationsare ſometimes performed 
by nature, freeing it ſelf of that which is troubleſome to it 3 otherwhiles by the Art of the Phyſi- 
cian in imitation of nature. | | 
And again, oneof theſe is good and requiſite, when only the humor which is hurtful either in 
quantity or quality, is evacuated : The other not requiſite, or immoderate, when the protitable. 
Humors, together with the unprofitable, are expelled. | | 
But what Evacuations ſoever theſe be, they are performed and done, either by the ſcratching and The commo- 
rubbing of the skin, as when a Cholerick, Salt or Serous Humor, or ſome windineſs lyivg betweeri dities of mo- 
the skin and the fleſh, cauſe itching, For by ſcratching the skin, it gets paſſage out, which is m4nj- derareſcrarch» 
feſt by the efflux of a ſerous matter burning, or ny {cabsand ulcers, if the hunior be ſomewhat 2"* 
groſs but inſenſible and not ſo manifeſt, if it be windineſs, the skin by that rubbing being raritied, 
and the groſs flatulency attervated. Wherefore they do ill who hinder their Patients from ſcratch- 
ing, unleſs they ſcratch ſo cruelly and hard, that there may be danger (by reaſon of the great heat and 
pain thereby cauſed) of ſome defluxion or falling down of humors into the part. | 
Or theſe Evacuations are performed by much matter evacuated from an opened Bile, or running 
Ulcer, a Fiſtula, or ſuch like ſores. Or by ſweats which are very good and healthful, eſpecially in 
ſharp diſcaſes, it they proceed from the whole body, and happen on the critical days. By Vomit, The force of 
which often violently draws theſe humors from the whole body, even from the utmolt joynts, which Yomits. 
purging Medicines could not evacuate.as we may ſee in the Palſie.and Sciatica, or Hip-gont. By (pit- 
ting, as in all who are ſuppurated either in the tides or lungs. By Salivation, ora Phlegmatick flux Salivation. 
by the mouth, as in thoſe who are troubled with the French-pox. By ſneczing and blowing the noſe 3 
for by theſe, the brain oppreſt with moiſture, disburtheneth it ſelf, whether it be done without, or 
with the help of ſternutatorics and errhinesz wherefore children, and fuch as have ſomewhat moiſt 
brains, purge themſelves often this way. By hicket and belching for by theſe the windine(s con- The whote 
tained in the ſtomach, is often expelled. By urine, for by thisnot only Feavers, but which is more body is alfo 
admired, the French-pox hath often been terminated and cured, purged by 
For there have been ſome troubled with the Pox, in whom a flux of the vicious and venenate hu- W1Rc- 
mor could not by Unctions of Quick-filver be procured, either from the mouth or belly ; yet have 
becn wonderfully treed by abundance of Urine, both from danger of death and their diſeaſe. By 
bleeding z for nature hath often found a way for grievous diſeaſes, eſpecially in young bodics, by 
bleeding at the ncſe, and by their courſes in women: By a flux, or lask, purgations, ſweats, inſen- 
fibk 
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ſible Evacuation and Tranſpiration 3 for ſo tumors, the matter being brought to ſuppuration, do 
ſometimes vaniſh away and are diſſolved, both of their own accord, as alſo by difſolving or diſcuſ- 
ſing Medicines. We do the ſame by Exerciſe, Diet, Hot-houſes, long ſleep, walking, and ſhedding of 
tears. By ſucking, as with Cupping-glafſes, and Horſe-leeches,in wounds made by venemous bitings. 
We muſt oþ- In all ſuch kinds of Evacuations, we mult conſider three things, the. quantity, quality and man- 
ſerve three ner of Evacuation. As for an example, When an Empiema is opened, the matter which runs out, 
things in every qyght to be anſwerable in proportion to the purulent matter, which was contained in the capacity of 
Evacuation. 1.” breaſts; otherwile, unleſs all the matter be emptied, there may happen a relapſe z the matter 
ſhould be white, ſoft, equal, and nothing ſtinking : Laſtly, you mult let it forth, not all together, 
and one time, but by little and little, and at ſeveral times 3 otherwiſe, not a little quantity of the 
ſpirits and heat doth flow together with the unprofitable matter, and fo conſequently a diſſolution 


of all the powers. 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of the Perturbations or Paſſions of the Mind. 


ſions of the from the body, ſo may theſe, be preſent and abſent from the Mind, without the corrupti- 

yg et Pha on of the ſubject. The knowledge of theſe mult not belightly paſſed over by the Chirur- 

Their force, ££0N 5 for they (tir up great troublesin the bodies, and yield occaſion of many and great diſcales of 
which things, joy, hope, and love, may give an apparent teſtimony. For by theſc motions the 
heat and ſpirits are ſometimes gently, ſomerimes violently diffuſed over all the body, for the enjoy- 
ing of the preſent, or hoped for good. For then the heart is dilated, as to embrace the thing be- 
loved, and the face is died with a rofie and lively colour. Fer it is likely, that the faculty it (elf is 
ſtirred by the obje&, by whoſe power the heart it ſelf is moved. 

From whence Por it is firſt neceſſary, before we be moved by any Paſſions, that the Senſes in their proper ſeats, 

they have jn which they are ſeldom deceived, apprehend the objects ; and ſtraight, as Meſſengers, carry them 

their force. 7, thecommon ſenſe, which ſends their conceived forms to all the faculties. And then, that each 
faculty, as a Judge, may afreſh examine the whole matter, how it is; and conceive in the preſent- 
ed objects ſome ſhew of good, or ill, to be deſired or ſhunned. For, What man that was well in 
his wits, did ever fallinto laughter, unleſs he formerly knew, or ſaw ſomewhat ſaid or done, which 

The reaſon of might yield occaſion of laughter? Therefore Joy proceeds from the heart, for the thing cauſing 

Joy. Mirth or Joy, being conceived, the faculty moves the heart, which ſhaken and moved by the facul- 
ty which hath dominion over it, is dilated and opened, as ready toembrace the exhilarating obje&. 
But in the mean time by the force of that dilatation, it ſends forth much heat, and ſpirits together 
with the blood into all the Body. A great part of which coming to the face, dilates it, the fore-head 
is {mooth and plain, the eyes look bright, the cheeks become red, as dyed with Vermilion, the 
lips and mouth are drawn together, and made plain and ſmooth ; ſome have their checks dented 
with two little pits (which from the effedts are called laughing cheeks) becauſe of the contraction 
or curling, which the muſcles ſuffer by reaſon of their fulneſs of blood and ſpirits 3 all which, to be 
brief, is nothing but to laugh. | 

The effe&s of Joy recreatcs and quickens all the faculties, ſtirs up the ſpirits, helps concoftion, makes the body 

Joy. to be better liking, and fattens it, the heat, blood and ſpirits lowing thither, and the nouriſhing 
dew or moiſture, watering and refreſhing all the members; from whence it is, that of all the Pa{- 
ſions of the mind, this only is profitable, fo that it exceed not meaſure; for immoderate and unac- 
cuſtomed joy carries {o violently the blood and ſpirits from the heart, into the habit of the body, 
that ſuddenand unlook*d for death enſues, by a ſpeedy decay of the ftrength, the laſting fountain 

| of the vital humour being exhauſted. Which thing principally happens to thoſe who are leſs hearty, 
as women and old men. 

Anger, Anger cauſeth the ſame effuſion of heat in us, but far ſpeedier than Joy 3 therctore the ſpirits and 
humors are ſo enflamed by it, that it oftens cauſes putrid Feavers; eſpecially if the body abound with 
any ill humour, 

SOIToW, Sorrow, or Gricf, dries the body by a quite contrary way to that of Anger, becauſe by this the 
heart is (o ſiraitned, the heat being almoſt extinQ, that the accuſtomed generation of ſpirits cannot 
be performed 3 and if any be generated, they cannot freely paſs into the members with the blood ; 
wherefore the vital faculty is weakned, the lively colour of the tace withers and decays, and the body 
waſtes away with a lingering Conſumption. 

Fear, Fear in like ſort draws in and calls back the ſpirits, andnot by little and little, as in Sorrow, but 
ſuddenly and violently 3 hereupon the face grows ſuddenly pale, the extreme parts cold, all the bo- 
dy trembles or ſhakes, the belly in ſome is looſed, the voice, as it were, ſtays in the jaws, the heart 
beats witha violent pulſation,becauſe it is almoſt oppreſt by the heat,ftrangled by the plenty of blood. 
and ſpirits abundantly ruſhing thither ; The hair alſo ſtands upright, becauſe the heat and blood arc 

Hippocr. lib.g. retired to the inner parts, and the utmoſt parts are morecold and dry than a ſtone z by reaſon wherc- 

ar Morbs of the utmoſt skin and the pores, in which the roots of the hairs are faſtned, are drawn together. 

Shame. Shame is a certain affe&tion mixed, asit were, of Anger and Fear ; therefore, it in that conflict of, 

' as it were, contending Paſſions, Fear prevail over Anger, the face waxeth pale (the blood flying 
back to the heart 3) and thele or theſe Symptomes riſe, according tothe vehemency of the contract- 
cd and abated heat, But if on the contrary, Anger get the dominion over Fear, the blood runs 
violently to the face, the eyes look red, and ſometimes they even fome at the mouth. 

Shamefaſinels. There is another kind of Shame, which the Latins call Verecundia (we, Shamctaſineſs) in which 

there 


why the Paſ- T He Perturbations are commonly called the Accidents of the Mind, becauſe as bodily accidents 
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there is a certain flux and reflux of the heat and bloud, firſt recoiling, to the heart, then preſently 
rebounding from thence again, But that motion is ſo gentle, that the heart thereby ſuffers no op- 
preſſion, nor defect of ſpirits z wherefore no accidents worthy to be ſpoken of, ariſe trom hence : 
this affc& is familiar to young Maids and Boys, who it they bluth for a tault committed unawares or 
through careleſsnels, it is thought an argument of a vertuous ahd good diſpoſition. 

But an agony, Which is a mixt paſſion of a ſtrong, tear and vehement anger, involves the heart in An Agony, 
the danger of both motions; wheretore by this pathon the vital faculty is brought into very great 
danger. To theſe fix Paſſions of the Mind all other may be revoked, as Hatred and Diſcord, to An- 
gerz Mirth and Boaſting to Joy : Terrours, Frights, and Swoundings, to Fear 3 Envy, Deſpair, and 
Mourning, to Sorrow. : 

By thcle it is evident how much the Paſſions of the mind can prevail, to alter and overthrow the 
ſtate of the body 3 and that by no other means, than that by the compreſſion and dilatation of the 
hcart, they diffuſe and contra the ſpirits, bloud, and heat; from whence happens the diſſipation 
or oppreſhon of the ſpirits. 

The ligns of theſe Symptoms quickly ſhew themſelves in the face 3. the heart, by reaſon of the Why the firſt 
thinneſs df the skin in that part,as 1t were painting forth the notes ot its affeftions. And certainly the iigns of Paſ- 
face is a part {o fit todiſclole all the affeQtions of the inward parts, that by it you may manitcltly know —_ - woe 
an Old man from a Young, a Woman from a Man.a temperate perſon from an untemperate.an Ethio- inthe face. 
pian from an Indian, a Frenchman trom a Spaniard, a Sad man from a Merry, a Sound from a Sick, a 
Living from a Dead, Wheretore many athrm that the manners, and thoſe things which we keep 
ſecret and hid in our hearts, may be underitood by the Face and Countenance. v 

Now we have declared what commdedity and diſcommodity may redound to the man from theſe The uſe of 
fore-mentioned Paſſions, and have ſhewed that anger is protitable to none, unleſs by chance to ſome Pahons of che 
dull by reaſon of idleneſs, or oppreſt with ſome cold, clammy and phlegmatick humour ; and Fear _ 
convenient for none, unleſs peradventure for ſuch as are brought intq manifeſt and extream danger 
of their life by ſome extraordinary ſweat , immoderate blecding, or the like unbridled evacuation : 

Wherefore it behoves a wile Chirurgcon to have a care, leſt he inconfiderately put any Patient com- 


mitted tohis charge into any of theſe Paſſions, unleſs there be ſome necellity thereot, by reaſon of 
any of the forc-mentioned occaſions. 


CHAP. XIX 
Of things againſt Nature, and firſt of the Cauſe of a Diſeaſe. 


TAving treated of things Natural and not Natural, now it remains we ſpeak oftliings (which tyhar thi 
are called ) againſt Nature, becauſe they are ſuch as are apt to weaken and corrupt the ſtate againſt Nate 
of our body. And they be three in number ; The Cauſe of a Diſcaſe, a Difeaſe, and a Sym- Are- 
ptom. The Cauſc of a Diſcaſe is an affect againſi Nature, which cauſes the Diſcaſe. Which is di- Whar, and 
vided into Internal and External, The External, Original, or Primitive, comes from ſome other ooriagary/ toy 


. ; . f dif- 
place, and outwardly, into the body : ſuch be meats of ill nouriſhment, and ſuch weapons as ho- jo» cy 


ſtilely wound the body. The Primi- 

The Internal have their eflcnce and ſeat in the body, and are ſubdivided into Anteccdent and uvccauſe. 
Conjundt. That is called an antecedent caule, which as yet doth not aCtually make a Diſcaſe, but I _ 
g0Ccs near to cauſe one 3 {o Humours copiouſly flowing, or ready to flow into any part, are the an- cedent, 
tecedent cauſe of Diſcaſcs. The Conjundct is that which aGiually cauſes the Diſcale, and is ſo imme- 
diately joined in athnity to the Dilcale, that the Diſcaſe bcing prelent it is preſent, and being abſent 
it isabſent. 

Again, of all ſuch Cauſes, ſome arc born together with us, as the over-great quantity and malign 
quality of both the ſeeds, and the menſiruous bloud fromdiſcaſed Parents, are cauſes of many Dilca- 
{cs, and ſpecially of thole whichare called Hereditary, 

Other happen to us after we be born, by our dict and manner of life, a ſtroke, fall, or ſuch other 
like. Thoſe which bebred with us, cannot be wholly avoided or amended, but ſonic of the other 
may be avoided, as a ſtroke and fall ; ſome not, as thofe which neccflarily cnter into our body. as 
Air, Meat, Drink, and the like, wy 

But if any will reckon up amongſt the internal, inherent, and incvitable Cauſes, the daily, nay : 
hourly diffipation of radical moiſture , which the natural hcat continually preys upon; I do ns, ky ms. yg 
gainſay it, no more then that divition of Cauſes celebrated and received of Philoſophers, divided cauſe of death. 
into Material, Formal, Efficient, and Final for ſuch a curious contemplation belongs not to a 
--7-k whom I onely intend piainly to inftruct, Whcerctore that we have written may {ut- 
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CHAP. XX 
Of a Diſeaſe. 


Diſeaſe is an affe& againſt Nature 3 principally, and by it ſelf hurting and depraving the 
a&ion of the part in which it reſides. The Diviſion of a Diſeaſe is threefold; Diſtempera- 
ture, II] Conformation, and the Solution of Continuity, 

Diſter.perature is a Diſcaſe of the ſimilar parts diſſenting, and changed from their proper and 
native temper. That digreſſion from the native temper, happens two ways 3 either by a ſimple 
diſtemperature from the exceſs of one quality; and this is fourfold, Hot, Cold, Moiſt, and Dry - 
or by a compound. diſtemperature, bythe exceſs of two qualities, which alſo is fourfold, Hot and 
Moiſt, Hot and Dry; Cold and Moiſt, Cold and Dry. Again, every Diſtemper is the fault of one 
ſimple and ſingle quality, as an Inflammation 3 or hath ſome vicious humours joined with it, as a 
Phlegmon. Again, a Diſtemperature is either equal, as in a Sphacelez or unequal, as in a Phlegmon , 
beginning or women | 

Ill Conformity is a fault of the organical parts, whoſe compoſure is thereby depraved. This hath 
four kinds 3 the firſt is, when the hgure of the part is faulty, either by nature or accident, or ſome 
cavity aboliſhed 3 as if a part which Nature would have hollow for ſome certain uſe, do grow or cloſe 
up. Orlaſtly, if they be rough, or ſmooth, otherwiſe then they ſhould, as if that patt which ſhould 
be rough, be ſmooth, or the contrary. Another is in the magnitude of the np increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed contrary toNature. The third is in the number of the parts increaſed or diminiſhed; as if 
a hand have but four, or elſe ſix fingers. The fourth is in the ſite and mutual connexion of the parts; 
as if the parts which ſhould be naturally united and continued , be pluckt aſunder, as happens in 
Luxations or the contrary. The third general kind of Diſcaſc, is the ſolution of continuity, a 
Diſeaſe common both to the ſiryilar and organical parts, acquiring diverſity of names, according to 


the variety of the parts in which it reſides. 


ll 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of a Symptom. 


ww E donot in this place take the word Symptom in the moſt general acceptation, for every 


change or accident which happens to man beſides his own nature z but more reſcr- 
vedly and ſpecially, onely for that change which the Diſeaſe brings, and which follows 
the Diſeaſe as a ſhadow doth the body. 

There be three kinds of a Symptom properly taken. The firſt is, when the ation is hurt; I ay 
hurt, becauſe it is either aboliſhed, weakned, or depraved , ſo blindneſs is a deprivation or aboliſhing 
of the a&tion of Seeing z dulneſs of light, isa diminution or weakning thereot3 and a ſuffulton, ſuch 
as happens at the beginning of a Cataract, and when they think Flies, Hairs, and ſuch like bodies 
fly to and frobefore their eyes, is a depravation of the ſight. | | 

The ſecond is a ſimple affe& of the body, and a full fault of the-habit thereof being changed, hap- 
pcning by the mutation of ſome qualities: ſuch is the changing of the native col-ur into a red by 
a Phlegmon, and into a livid and black by a Gangrene 3 ſuch is the filthy ſtench the Noſe affected 
with a Polypus ſends forth 3 the bitter taſte, in ſuch as have the Jaundice z and the rough and rugged 
Skin in them which are Leprous, 

The third is the fault of the overmuch retention of Excrements which ſhould be expelled, and ex- 
pullion of ſuch as ſhould be retained 3 for the evacuation of a humor profitable both in quantity and 
quality, is againſt nature, as bleeding in a body not full of ill humours, nor Plethorick ; and alſo the 
retention of things hurtful in ſubſtance, quantity, and quality, as the Courſes in Women, the Urine, 


and the Stone in the Bladder. 


CHAP. XXIL 
Of Indications. 


Fortune but Reaſon,no Chance but Counſel, directs in the undertaking and performing the 

works of his Art, Foran Indication is a certain fafe and ſhort way, which leads the Phy- 
ſician, as by the hand, to the attainment of his purpoſcd end, of preſerving the ſound, or curing 
the lick, 

For Galen doth define an Indication to be a certain inſmuation of what is to be done, or a quick 
and judiciousapprehenfion of that. which may profit or hurt. And as Faulconers, Mariners, Plow- 
men, Souldiers, and all manner of Artizans, have their peculiar terms and words, which are neither 
known, nor uſed by the vulgar 3 ſo this word Indication is proper and peculiar to Phyſicians and Chi- 
rurgeons, as a term of Art not vulgar z by conſideration of which, as by ſome ſign or ſecret token they 
are admoniſhed what is to be done to reſtore health, or repel an imminent danger. 

There are three prime and principal kinds of Indications, every of which is ſubdivided into many 
other. The firſt is from things Natural. The ſecond from thoſe things which are termed Not 
Natural. The third from thoſs things which arecontrary to Nature, Things natural thew they 
muſt be preſerved by their like, and in the compaſs of theſe are contained all the Indications which 


are drawn from the nature of the Patient, that is,from his firength,temper,age.ſcx,habit,;cuſttomdict. 
Things 


T He knowledge and exerciſe of Indications befits that Chirurgeon, whomnoblind raſhncſs of 
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Things not Natural may be doubted as uncertain 3 for one while they indicate the ſame things 
with things natural 3 that is, they co-indicate with the —_—_ temper, and the.reft z otherwhiles | 
they conſent with things againſt Nature, that is, they co-indicate. with the Diſeaſe, Wherefore Li5.9.Metbod. 
Galen when he faith that Indications are drawn from three things3 the Diſeaſe, the nature of the £99: 
Patient, and the encompaſſing Air 3 by propoſing the familiar example of the Air, he would have us 
to underſtand the other things not Natural, becauſe we may ſhun or embrace them more or leſs as 
we will our ſelves; but we muſt whether we will or no endnre the preſent ftateof the Air. Theres 
fore the Air indicates ſomething to us , or rather co-indicates 3 tor if it, nouriſh the Diſeaſe, as 
conſpiring with it, it will indicate the ſame that the diſeaſe, that is, that it muſt be preſerved in the 
{ame ſtate. gh ; 

Things contrary to Nature indicate they muſt be taken away by their contraries z therefore that Indications 
we may more accurately and fully handleall the Indications drawn from things Natural, we muſt th; = _ 
note, that ſome of theſe are conceming the firength of the Patient 3. by care to preſerve which, we 8 
arc often compelled for a time to forſake the cure of the proper Diſeaſe : for ſo, a great ſhaking hap= 
pening at the beginning of an _ or Fever, we are often forced to give ſuſtenance to the Patient, 
to ſtrengthen the Powers ſhaken by the vehemency of the ſhakings, which thing notwithſtanding 
lengthens both the-general and particular fits of the Ague. Other pertain to the temper, other reſpect 
the habit, if the Paticnt be ſlender, if fat, it well flethed, if of arare, or denſe conſtitution of body. 

Other reſpect the condition of the part affeted in ſubltance, confiſtence ſoftne(s, hardneſs, quick or 
dull ſenſe,form,tigure,magnitude, fite, connexion,principality, ſervice, function or uſe. From all theſe, 
as from notes, the skilful Chirurgeon will draw Indications according to the time and part affected: 
for the ſame things are not fit for ſore cycs, which were convenient for the ears; neither doth the 

hlegmon in the jaws and throat admit the fame form of cure, as it doth in other parts of the body: 
F or none can there outwardly apply repercuſſives , without preſent danger of ſuffocation. So there is What the con- 
no uſe of repercuſſives in defluxions of thoſe parts which in ſite are near the principal, Neither muſt 190 _ 
thou cure a wounded Nerve and Muſcle, after one manner. The temperature ofa part, as Moiſture {| nfwo rg 
always indicates its preſervation, although thediſcaſe be moiſt, and give indication of drying, as an 
ulcer. The principality of a part always infinuates an Indication of aftringent things, although the 
diſeaſe require diſſolving, as an obſtruction of the Liver z for otherwiſe, unleſs you mix altringent 
things with diſſolving, you will ſo diſſolve the firength of the part, that hereafter it cannot ſuffice for 
ſanguification. If the texture of a part be rare, it ſhewsit is leſs apt or prone to obſtruction if denſe, 
it is more obnoxious to that Diſeaſe, hence it is that the Liver is oftner obſtructed then the Spleen. 
If thepart be ſituate more deep or remote, it indicates the medicines muſt be more vigorous and li- 
quid, that they may ſend their force ſo far. The ſenſibleneſs, or quick ſenſe of the part, gives indi- : 
cation of milder Medicins, then peradventure the ſigns or notes of a great Diſcaſe require. For the Indications 
Phyſician which applies things equally ſharp to the homy tunicle of the eye being ulcerated, and to = _ 
the leg, muſt needs be counted either cruel or ignorant. Each Sex and Age hath its Indications, for s 
ſome Diſeaſes are curable in youth , which we muſt not hope to cure in old age; for hoarfncts and 
great diſtillations in very old men, admit nodigeſtion, as Hippocrates faith ; Aphor.qo. lt.2. 


” 


Nunquam decrepitus Bronchum coquit, atque Coryzam, 
The feeble Sire, for Age that hardly goes , 
Ne'r well digeſts the hurtful Rheum or poſc; 


Moreover, according, to his decree, the Diſeaſes of theReins, and whatſoever pains moleſt the Aphor.6.ſeft.6. 
bladder, are difficultly healed in old men 3 and alſo reaſon perſuades that a Quartan admits no cure 
in Winter, and ſcarce a Quotidian 3 and Ulcers in like manner, are more hard to heal in Winter; 
that hence we may underſtand certain Indications tobe drawn from time; and to increaſe the credit 
of the variety and certainty of Indications, ſome certain time, and ſeaſons in thoſe times command 
us to make choice of Medicins for, as Hippocrates teſtifies 3 Aphors. ſoft.qe 


Ad Canis ardorem, facilis purgatio non eft. 
In Dog-days heat it is not good, 
By purging for tocleanſe the bloud, 


Neither ſhalt thou ſo well preſcribe a lender diet in Winter, as in the Spring, for the air hath 
its Indications. For experience teaches us, that wounds of the head are far more difficultly and 
hardly cured, at Rome, Naples, and Rochel in Xantoigne. But the times of diſeaſes yield the princi- 


' pal Indications; for ſome Medicins are onely to be uſed at the beginning and end of Diſcaſes others 


at the increaſe and vigour of the Diſeaſe, We mult not contemn thoſe Indications which are 
drawn from the vocation of Life, and manner of Dietz for you mult otherwiſe deal with the painful From our 
Husbandman (when he is your Patient) which leads his life ſparingly and hardly, than with the Ci- © 
tizen, who lives daintily and idlely. To this manner of lite and diet may be referred a certain ſecret 4 aric 
and occult property, by which many are not onely ready to vomit at cating, of ſome meats, but _ | Ry, 
tremble over all their bodies when they hear them but ſpoken of.. I knew a prime Nobleman of properties. 
the French Nobility, who was ſo perplext at the ſerving in of an Eel to the Tabke, at the midſt of din- 
ner and amongſt his friends, that he fell into a wound, all his powers failing him. Galen in his 
Book De Conſuetudine tells, that Aerius the Peripatetick died ſuddenly, becauſe compelled by the ad- 
vice of thoſe Phyſicians he uſed, he drank a great draught of cold Water in the intolerable heat of a 
Fever, For no reaſon, faith Galen, than that becauſe he knowing he had naturally a cold ftomach 
from his childhood, perpetually abſtained from cold Water. | pn 

For as much as belongs to Indications taken from things againſt nature z the length and depth i” por FD 
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of a wound or ulcer indicates one way 3 the figure cornered, round equal and ſmooth, unequal and 
rough, with a hollowneſs ſtreight or winding, indicate otherwiſe 3 the ſite right, left, upper, lower 
in another manner, and otherwiſe the force and violence of antecedent and conjunct cauſes. For 
oftentimes the condition of the cauſe indicates contrary to the Diſeaſe, as when abundance of cold: 
and groſs humours cauſe and nouriſh a Fever, Soalſoa Symptom often indicates contrary to the Diſ- 
eaſe : in which contradiQion , that indication muſt be moſt eftcemed which doth molt urge; as 
for example ſake, If (wounding happen in a Fever, the teveriſh burning ſhall not hinder us from gi- 
ving Wine to the Patient, | 

Wherefore theſe Indications are the principalleſt and moſt noble, which lead us, as by the hand, 
to do theſe things which pertain to the cure, prevention and mitigating of Diſeaſes. But if any ob- 
je&, that ſo curious a ſearch of ſo many Indications is tono urpoſe 3 becauſe there are many Chi- 
We'do not al- rurgeons, which ſetting onely one before their cyes, which is, Fawn from the eſſence of the Diſcaſe, 
ways follow have the report and fame of skilful Chirurgeons, in the opinion of the vulgar 3 but let him know 
_ ns that it doth not therefore follow, that this Indication is ſufficient for the cure of all Diſcaſes; for we 
the WiGoeſo MN donot always follow that which the efſence of the Diſcaſe doth indicate to be done. But chiefly, then 

' wherenoneof the fore-recited Indications doth refift or gain-lay, You may underſtand this by the 

example of a Plethora, which by the Indication drawn from the eſſence of the caing, requires Phle- 

botomy 3 yct whois it that willdraw bloud from a child of three moneths old ? Belides, ſuch an Indi- 

cation is not artificial but common to the Chirurgeon with the common people. For who is it that is 

ignorant, that contraries are the remedies of contraries? and that broken bones mult be united by 

joyning them together? But how it muſt be performed and done, this is of Art and peculiar to a Chi- 

rurgeon, and not known to the Vulgar. Which the Indications drawn from thoſe Fountains we 

pointed at before, abundantly teach 3 which, as by certain limits of cixcumſtances, encompaſs the In- 

dication which is taken from the eſſence of the Diſeaſe, leſt any ſhould think we truſt to that only. For 

there is ſome great and principal matter in it, but not all, For ſo the meaneſt of the'common people is 

In what parts not ignorant; that the ſolution of continuity is to be cured by repairing that which is loſt, But in what 
we cannot parts we may hope for reſtitution of the loſt ſubſtance,and in which not,is the part of a skilful Chirur- 
_ _—_ © geon to know and pronounce. Wherefore he will not vainly beſtow his labour to cure the nervous part 
ern, Þ. con- Of the Diaphragma or Midriff being wounded.or the Heart,or {mall Guts,Lungs, Liver, Stomach, Brair, 
tinuity. or Bladder; and that I may ſpeak in a word, Empericks are not much more skiltul then the common 
; people, although they do fo much exto} themſelves above others by the name of experience. For 
Experience .1though experience be another inſtrument to find out things with reaſon, yet without reaſon it will 


Mon ic ike never teach what the ſubſtance of the part in which the diſcaſc lies, may be or what the action, 
blind man uſe, ſite, connexion, from whence ſpecial and proper Indications are drawn; with which the Chi- 


without a rurgeon being provided and inſtructed, ſhall not onely know by what means to hnd out a remedy, 
Guide. but alſo, leſt he may ſeem to mock any with vain promiſes, he ſhall diſcern what Diſcaſes are uncura- 
ble, and therefore not to meddled withall. 
Indications in But implicit or intricate Diſeaſes require each to be cured in their ſeveral order, except ſome 
implicit DI gre of them be deſperate, or ſo urge and preſs that the Phyſician think it neceſſary after a Prepo= 
A ſtcrous order to begin with it, although often he be forced to make {ome one of theſe Diſeaſes in- 
curable, or give occaſion of cauſing ſome new one: into- which firaits we are neceſſarily- compel- 
led to fall, when (for example) we determine to pull, or take away ſome extraneous body ; for the 
performance whereof we are compelled to enlarge the wound. So we are forced by neceſſity to 
open the neck of the bladder, (that ſo we may draw forth the ſtone therein contained) with a wound 
which often degenerates into an uncurable Fiſtula, For that Diſeaſe which threatens danger of 
preſent death is of ſuch moment, that toſhun that it may be counted a ſmall matter, and commo- 
dious for the ſick, to bring in other Diſeaſes, though incurable. For if a convultion happen by prick- 
ing a Nerve, which we cannot heal by any remedies, then by —_— the Nerve afunder we end 
the convulſion, but deprive the part into which that Nerve did go, of the uſe of ſome voluntary 
motion. So if in any great joint there happen a Luxation with a wound, becauſe there is danger of 
convullion by trying to reſtore and ſet right the luxated part, we are forced for ſhunning thereof, 
to attend the ES only, and in the mean time to let alone the Luxation. Otherwile, in implicit 
Diſesſes, if there be nothing which may urge, or call us from the ordinary cure, we muſt obſerve 
this order, that beginning with that affect, which hinders the cure of the principal Diſcaſe , we 
proſecute the reſt in theſame and their proper order, untill all the Diſcaſes being overcome, we ſhall 
An example reſtorethe partaffeted to its integrity. Therefore let us take for an example, an Ulcer in the Leg, 
of Indications a Vgrix, (or big-(wollen Vein) and a Phlegmonous tumor round about it 3 and laſtly, a body wholly 
in i licit plethoxick and filled with ill humours 3 Order and Reaſon require this, thatuſing the advice of ſome 
- Diſcales, learned Phyſician we preſcribe a convenient diet , and by what means we may bring him to an 
equality by purging and blood-letting , and then we will ſcarihe in divers places the part where 
it is moſt {wollen, then preſently apply Leeches, that fo we may free it from the burden of the 
conjun& matter then uſe Cauteries to help the corruption of the bone, and in the mean time 
change the circular figure of the ulcer into an oval, or triangular then at the length we will un- 
dertake the cutting of the Varix, and cure the ulcer which remains according to Art, and (o at the 
length cicatrizeit. In allthis whole time the Patient {hall neither walk, nor ttand, nor fit, but lie 
What we Quietly, having his Leg orderly and decently rouled up. But if (as it often happens) the temper 
muſt do when of the hurt part be different from the temper of the whole body , the manner of curing mutt be ſo 
the remper of {cppercd, that we increaſe the dofis of hot or cold medicins, according to the ratable proportion 
the partis dif £11 Indications requiring this or that, therefore imagine the part ulcerated to be ſuch , as 


- > that it is two degrees drier then the juſt temper 3 but the whole body to excecd the ſame temper 
the whole bo- in one degree of humidity : Reaſon and Art will require, that the medicin applied to the nlcer 


dy. bedrier by one degree then that which the part would otherwiſe require if it were temperate, 
But 
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But on the contrary let us ſuppoſe thus 3 the whole body to be one degree more moiſt than the tem- | 
per requires, and the ulcerated part to be one degree drier : truly in this caſe the Medicin that is ap- An artificial 
plied to the Ulcer by. reaſon of the part it ſelf. ſhall not Ve incteaſed in/drineſs, but wholly compoſed conjecture 1s; 
and tempercd to the Indication of the Ulcer, becauſe the force of the moiſture exceeding in the like 9f much force 
wan. oth counterpoiſe the ſuperfluous degree of drineſs. But it is more cafie by an artificial con- —— 
jecture todetermiine of all ſuch things, than by any ruks or precepts. 
To theſe ſomany and various Indications, I think good to add two other ; the one from ſimili- 
tude, the other of a.certain crafty device; and as the later Phyſicians term it, a certain ſubtle ftrata- Jicas 
gem; We draw Indication from Similitude, in Diſeaſes which newly ſpring up and ariſe, as which ney "f 
cannot be cured by Indications drawn from their contraries, as long as their Efſence is unknown and tude. 
hid, wherefore they think it neceflary to cure them by a way and Art like thoſe Diſeaſes with which 
they ſeem to have an agreeing, fimilitude of Symptoms and Accidents our Anceſtors did the ſame 
in curing the French-Pox, at the firſt beginning thereof, as long as they aſſimilated the Cure to that of 
the Leprofie, by reaſon of that affinity, which both the Diſcales ſeem to have. But we follow crafty Indication of 
devices and ſubtle counſels, when the Eſſence of the Diſeaſe we meet with, is wholly ſecret and hid, 4 fubtle de- 
either becauſe it is altogether of a hidden and ſecret nature, and which cannot be unfolded by mani- © 
feſt qualities, or elſe reſides in a ſubje&t which is not ſufficiently known to us, nor of a Phyſical con- 
templation, as the Mind. Por then, we being deſtitute of Indications taken from the nature of the 
thing, are compelled to turn our cogitations to impoſtures and crafty counſels; and, they ſay, this 
Art and Craft is of chizf uſe in Melancholy affects and titions, which are often more monſtrous and 
deformed than the Chimera ſo much mentioned in the Fables of the Ancients ; to which purpoſe, I 
will not think much to recite two Examples. A certain man troubled with a Melancholick Diſcaſe, 
I know not by what errour of Opinion, had ſtrongly perſuaded himſelf that he was without a head 
the Phyſicians omitted nothing, by which they might hope to take this mad opinion out of his mind. 
But when they had in vain'tricd all Medicines, at length they deviſed this crafty, but protitable device: 
They faftned and put upon his head a moſt heavy helmet, that ſo by the pain and trouble of his head 
nodding and drawn down by that weight, he might be admoniſhed of his errour. 
It is reported, another moleſted by the obſcurity and darkneſs of the ſame Diſeaſe, did verily be- 
lieve, that he had horns upon his head 3 neither could he bedrawn or diverted from that abſurd and 
monſtrous opinion, until that binding up his eyes, they miſerably bruiſed and ſcratched his forehead 
with the bony roughneſs of the lower parts of an Oxes horns, that ſo he begun to believe by the 
painful drawing of the bloud that ran down his face, that thoſe bloudy horns were forcibly plucked 
from him. Ingenious Chirurgeons in imitation of theſe examples may in like caſes do the like. 
For that caſe requires a man of a quick apprehenſion and advice, who may give manifett proof of A Phyſician 
his diligence and skill by medicinal firatagems, as who forthwith can politickly deviſc ltratagems of EINEE WP 
divers {orts. Junuy _- 
But now coming to the end of this our tract of Indications, we muſt chiefly and principally ob- Indications 
ſerve; That of Indications ſome are Indicative, which abſolutely and of themſclves command this Indicaive; 
tobe done; other co-indicative, which indicate the fame with the Indicative, and jointly ſhew it to mane 
, ! —_— pugaant. 
be done, but in ſome ſort ſecondarily and not primitively. Some are repugnant, which of them- Correpugnant, . 
ſelves and their own nature perſuade quite contrary to that the indicative primitively did perſuade 
us 3 other correpugnant, which give their voice after the ſame form and manner with the repugnant 
againſt the indicative, as the co-indicative conſent to and maintain them. Let this ſerve A an 
example of them all: 
A Plethora, or plenitude of humours, of its own nature, requires and indicates bloud-lctting, the 
Spring time perſuades and co-indicates the fame but to thiscounſel is quite oppoſite and repugnant 
a weak faculty and childhood is correpugnant. | 
Wherefore theſe four muſt be diligently weighed and conſidered when we deliberate what is to 
be done, and we muſtrather follow that which the indicative or repugnant ſhew and declare, as what 
the Diſeaſes and ſirength of the Patient require, than that which the coindicative or cotrepugnant 
ſhall perſuade, becauſe they have a weaker and but ſecondary power of indicating, and not eflential 
and primitive. But becauſe the kinds of Indications are ſo many and diverſe, therefore that the 
—_— of them may be more perſpicuous and lefs confuſed, I have thought good to deſcribe and 
diſtinguilh them by this following Scheme, 
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propoſed end for the cxre' of the preſent Diſeaſes : of which there are three 


An Indication is a certain plain and compendious way which leads.the Chirurgeonto a certain determinate aud 
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A Tazit of InvrcartioNns, 
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; bogy, @ the Fa-yr, of ſtature. 
tient ſhallbe \>Rare or elſe denſe and contpþa@f, 
J! C The Subſtance thereFf, as for as nthch as it is ſimilar, 
; we conſider whether it be hot, cold, moiſt, dry ; or 
oo) th 6a6zis cone | OM organical, and Sen whether it be a princi- 
dition of the biirt | pal and noble part , or a ſubordinate and ignoble 
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F The firſt, is drawn from |. < Or the ſenſe, whether quick,or dull, by reaſon wheres 


in which we cot- of the eye cannot endure ſuch ſharp and acid me- 
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other which are drawn | F rom the Age, for each Age yields his peculiar Indications : hence you may 

either } obfervemiſt diſeaſes to be incurable in ol4 men, which are eaſily cured in 

1 young others which in Youth admit of nocure, unleſs by the change of 

. age and the enſuing temperament. 23 £4. 

| From Sex for medicines work, upon Women far more eaſily then #pon 

. Men. | 

| From the time of the year \, for ſome Meats and Medicines are fit in Winter, 

| . ſome-in Summer, 

| From the Region, for as there are drverſities of ſituations and habits of pl 2= 

ces, fo alſo there are motions of humonrs, and manners of diſeaſes : 
benceit is that wounds on the bead at Paris, and ſore ſhins ar Avignon 
are more difficult to be cured. 

From the times of Diſeaſes, for ſome things in the beginning, others inthe 
increaſe, ſtate, and declining of the Diſeaſe, are more conventent. 

From the manner of Diet ; for this, as the proper temper, mt be preſerved. 
Wherefore ſuch muſt be fed otherwiſe who live daintily then thoſe who 
lead their lives fparingly and hardly. Hereunto add certain peculiar na- 
tures, which by a certain hidden property are offended at thiz, or that hind 
of meat \, for there are ſome which not onely cannot concot Ptoiſan, Ap- 
ples, Soles, Partridge, Water, and ſuch like, but can ſcarce behold them 
without nauſeouſneſs. 


The ſecond is drawn fromthings not YIf the Air have as it were conſpired with the Diſeaſe by a certain 


Natural, which one while indi-{ ſimilitude of qualities to the deſtruttion of the Patient, it ntuſt 
cate their preſervation by- their be corrected by its contraries according to Art, 
like, another while their change\ But if by the diſagreement of qualities it reſiſt the diſcaſe, it muſt 


by their contrary for ſo be kept in the ſame temper. 
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CHAP. XXIIL, 
Of certain wonderful and extravagant ways of curing Diſeaſes. 


| $ Monſters happen ſometimes in Nature, ſo alſo in Diſeaſes, and in the. events and cures of Monſtroay 
Diſcaſes. Tunderſtand by Monſters certain marvellous ſucceſſes in Diſcaſes, or certain ways Diſeaſes. 
;. of curing them,which ſwerve from;Art.and happen beſides Reaſon,Nature,and common uſe. 

Alexander ab Alexandroand Peter Gilius tell, that in Apulia a place in Italy, they have a certain The wonder-. 
kind of Spider very frequent, the Natives call it Tarantula, Petrus Rhodus calls it Phalangiznt, The 4 Par 
Inhabitants find theſe Spiders in the firſt heat of. Summer fo venenate and deadly, that whomſocver tain Splder, 
they touch with their virulent biting, he preſently, without he have ſpeedy remedy, deprived of all 
ſenſe and motion falls down; or certainly, it: he eſcape the danger of death, he leads the remnant of . 
his life in madneſs. Experience hath found a remedy. by Mukick for this ſo ſpeedy and deadly a Muſick the re- 
Diſeaſe : Wherefore, as ſoon as they can, they fetch Fidlers and Pipers of divers kinds, who by play- medy thereof. 
ivg and piping may make Multck; at the hearing whereof he which was fallen down by reaſon of 
the venemous bite, riſes cheartully, and dances fo. long to thei meaſures and tunes, until by the pain- 
ful and continued ſhaking and agitationof the whole body, all the malignity is diſſipated by tran{pira- 
tion and ſweats. 

Alexander adds, That it happened once in his ſight, that the Muſicians, their wind and hands fail- 
ing them, ceaſed playing, and then the Dancer preſently fell down as if he had been dead 3 but by 
and by the Muſick beginning anew, heroſe up again and continued his dancing till the perfect diſh- 
pation of the venom. And that it hath happened beſides, that one not perfe&ly healed, certain rc- 
lques of the Diſcaſe yet remaining, whena long time after he heard by chance a noiſe of Muſicians, 
he —_ fell a leaping and dancing, neither could he be m.ade to leave before he was perfeQtly 
cured. : 

Some affirm according to the opinion of Aſclepiades, that ſuch as are frantick are much helped Muſick gives 
with a ſweet and muſical harmony. Theophraſtus and Axis Gellins fay, that the pain of the Gout Eaſeto pain, 
and Sciatica are taken away by Muſick. And the ſacred Scripture teſtihes, that David was wont by 
the ſweet ſound of the Harp to refreſh and caſe King Sat when he was miſerably tormented by his 
evil ſpirit. Herodotus in Clio tells, That Craſis the King of Lydia had a Son which of a long time 
could not ſpeak, and when he came to mans eſtate was accounted dumb: but when an enemy with 
his drawn Sword invaded his Father (overcome in a great fight, and the City being taken in which $4 
he was) not knowing that he was the King, the young man opened his mouth endeavouring to cry A'ſtronf per= 
out, and with that ſtriving and forcing of the ſpirit, he broke the bonds and hindrances of his tongue, "bation of 
and ſpoke plainly and articulately, crying out to the Enemy that he ſhould not kill King Creſus. So — Bay ene 
both the Enemy with-held his ſword, and the King had his life, and his Son had his ſpeech always ving the ſpi- 
after. Plutarch in his Book, Of the Benefit to be received from our Enemies, tells, That a Theſſalian called rits. 

Proteus, had a certain inveterate and incurable Ulcer, in a certain part ofhis body, which could not be 
healed, before he received a wound in a conflict in the ſame place, and by that means the cure being 
begun afreſh, the Wound and Ulcer were both healed. 

Quintus Fabius Maximus, as Livy writes, waslongand very ſick of a quartan Ague, neither could Chance ſome- 
have wiſhed ſucceſs from Medicins adminiltred according to Art, until skirmiſhing with the Alb- —— 
broges, he ſhaked off his old feveriſh heat, by a new heat and ardent defirei of fighting, It was credi- % 
bly reported to me of late by a Gentleman of the Lord of Lanſacks Chamber, that there was a French 
Gentleman in Polonia, who was grievouſly tormented with a quartan Fever, whoon a time walking, 
on the Bank of the River Wexel,to take away'the irkſorancſs of his fit, was thruſt in jeſt into the River 
by a friend of his that met him by chance,by which(although he could ſwim.as he 1G knew that thruſt 
him in) he conceived fo great fear, that the Quartan never troubled him after. King Henry the Sc- 
cond commanded me to go from the Camp at Amiens to the City Dorlan, that I might cure thoſe 
that were hurt in the conflict with the Spaniards : the Captain S. Arbin, although at that time he had 
a fit of a Quartan Ague, yet would he be preſent at the fight, in which he being ſhot through the fide 
of the neck with a Bullet, he was ſtrucken with ſuch a terrour of death, that the heat of the Fever was 
afſwaged by the cold fear, and he after lived free from his o_ 

Franciſeus Valeriola the famous Phyſician of Arles tells, t Zobn Berlam his fellow-Citizen trou- Obſers.lib;2% 
bled with a Pallie of one fide of his Body for many years, his houſe taking fire, and the flame coming 
near the Bed in which helay, he ftrucken with a great fear, ſuddenly raiſed himſelf with all the force 

he had, and preſently . recovering the ſtrength of his body, leaps out at the window from the top of 

the houſe, and was preſently cured of his Diſcaſez Senſe and Motion being reſtored to the part, fo 

that afterward he went upright without any ſenſe of pain, who lay unmovable for many years be- 

fore. Hetells the like in the fame placeof his Couſin Fobn Sobiratixs he was a long time lame at 

Avignon, by reaſon that the Nerves of his Hams were ſhrunk aud drawn up. ſo that he could not goz 

being moved with a vehement and ſudden paſſion of anger againſt one of his Servants whom he en- 

deavourcd to beat, he ſofſtirred his body, that forthwith the Nerves of his Hams being diſtended, 

and his Knees made pliant, he began to goand ſtand upright without any ſenſe of pain, when he had 

been crooked about the ſpace of fix years before, and all his life time after he remained found. : 

Galen tells, he was once fetched to ſtanch the bleeding for one who had an Artery cut near his £4p."!ts lib. de 

Ancle, and that by his means he was cured without any danger of an Anexriſma (4.e.) a rclaxation of fax wry f, 
a veinous veſſel; and beſides, by that accidental wound he was freed from a moſt grievous pain of his X 


hip, with which fie was tormented four years before: but although this caſing of the pain of the Galex by a 


Sciatica happened according to reaſon, by the evacuation of the conjunG matter, by the Artery _ _— _ 
ncle Ks 
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Ancle of the ſame ſide being opened 3 yet becauſe it was not cut for this purpoſe, but happened only 


by chance, I judged it wasnot much diſſenting from this argument. 
Pliny writcs that there was one named Phalerews, which caſting up bloud at his mouth, and at the 


length, medicines nothing availing, being weary of his life, went unarmed in the front of the Battel 

againſt the Enemy, and there receiving a wound in his Breſt, ſhed a great quantity of bloud, which 
gavean end to his ſpitting of bloud 3 the wound being healed, and the vein which could not con- 
tain the bloud being condenſate. _ Wer 

At Paris, Anno 1572. in Faly, a certain Gentleman being of a mipdeſt and courteous carriage, fell 
into a continual Fever, and by that means became Frantick, moved with the violence of which, he 
caſt himſelf headlong out of a window two ſtories high , and fell firft upon the ſhoulder of Valterra 
the Duke of Alenzons Phyfician, and then upon the pavement z with which fall he cruelly bruiſed his 
ribs and hip, but was reſtored to his former judgment and reaſon. Thete were preſent with the Pa- 
ticnt beſides Valterra, witneſſes of this accident, thefe Phyſicians, Alexis, Magnus, Duretus, and Mar- 
enus. The ſame happened inthe like Diſcaſe, and by the like chance, toa certain Gaſcoyn, lying at 
the houſe of Aprippe in the Paved Street. 

Othomannus DoEtor of Phyſick of Monpelier, and the King's Profeſſor, told me that a certain Car- 
penter at Broquer a Village in Switzerland, being frantick, caſt himſelf headlong out of an high win- 
dow into a River, and being taken out of the Water was preſently reſtored to his underftanding, 

The cauſe of But if we may convert Caſualties into Counſel and Art, I would not caſt the Patients headlong 

the laſt reci- out of a window, but would rather caſt them ſuddenly, and thinking of no ſach thing, into a great 

ted Cures. GiRern filled with cold Water, with their heads foremoſt , neither would I take them out until they. 
had drunk a good quantity of Water, that by that ſudden fall and ſtrong fear, the matter cauſing 
the Frenzy might be carried from above downwards, from the noble parts to the ignoble ; the poſh- 
bility of which is manifeſt by the fore-cited Examples, as alſo by the example of ſuch as bit by a mad 
Dog, fearing the Water, are often ducked into it to cure them, : 
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CHAP, XXIV. 


Of eertain jugling and deceitful ways of Curing. 
' Ere I determine to treat of thoſe Impoſtors, who taking upon them the perſon of a Chirur- 
H geon, do by any means, cither tight or wrong, put themſelves upon the works of the Art 3 
MI. but they principally boalt thenifelves amongſt the ignorant common ſort, of ſetting bones 
which are out of joint and broken, afhrming, as falſly as impudently , that they have knowledge of 
Sciences are thoſe things from their Anceſtors, as by a certainthereditary right; which is a moſt ridiculous fit1on : 
net heredita- fox our minds when we are born, is as a {ſmooth Table, upon which nothing is painted. Otherwiſe 
_— what need we take ſuch labour and pains to acquire and exercife Sciences? God hath endued all 
brute Beaſts with an inbred knowledge of certain things neceſſary” for to preſerve their lite, more 
than Man. , . 
 Buton the contrary, he hath enriched him with a Wit furniſhed with incredible celerity and judg- 
ment, by whoſe diligent and laborious fatigation, he ſubjects all things to his knowledge. For it is 
no more likcly that any man thould have skill in Chirurgery, becauſe his Father was a Chirurgeon, 
than that one who never endured ſweat, duſt, nor Sun in the Field, ſhould know how to ride and 
povern a great Horſe, and know how to carry away thecredit in tilting, onely becauſe he was got by 
a Gentleman, and one famous in the Art of War. 
A moſt impu- There is another ſort of Impoſtors, far more pernicious and leſs ſufferable, boldly and inſolcntly 
dent fort of promiſing to reſtore to their proper unity and ſeat, bonts which are broken and out of joint, by the 
Impoſtors, onely murmuring of ſome conceited charms, ſo that they may but have the Patients name and his 
girdle. In which thing I cannot ſufficiently admire the idleneſs of our Countreymen ſo eafily credit- 
ing ſo great and pernicious an errour z not obſerving the inviolable Law: of the ancient Phyſicians , 
and prineipally of Divine Hippocrates, by which it is determined, that three things are neceſſary to 
the ſetting of Boncs diſlocated and out of joint; to draw the bones aſunder, to hold the bone rc- 
Three thinoe Efiving firmly immovable with a ſtrong and ſteddyhand 3 to put the bone to be received into the 
neceſſary for cavity of the receiving. For which purpoſe the diligence of the Ancients hath invented ſo many 
the cureof a Engines, Gloſſocomics and Bands, leſt that the hand ſhould not be ſufficient for that laborious Work. 
Luxation What therefore is the madneſs of {uch Impoſtors to undettake todo that by words which can ſcarce 
be done by the ſtrong hands of ſo many Servants, and by many artificial Engins ? 
|  Offate years another kind of Impoſture hath ſprung up in Germany : they beat into fine powder 
a ſtone which in their mother-tongue they call Bembruch, and give it in drink to any who have a 
bone broken or diſlocated, and affirm that it is ſufficient to cure them. Through the ſame Germany 
there wander other Impoſtors, who bid to bring to them the Weapon with which any is hurt; they 
hy it up ina ſecret place and free from noiſe, and put and apply medicines to it, as if they had the 
Patient todreſs, and in the mean time they ſuffer him to go about his buſineſs, and impudently affirm 
that the wound heals by little and little, by reaſon of the Medicin applicd to the Weapon, 

But it is not likely that a thing inanimate, which is deſtitute of all manner of ſenſe, ſhould feel the 
effe&t of any Medicin 3 and leſs probable by much, that the wounded party ſhould receive any benchit 
from thence, Neither if any ſhould let me fee the truth of ſuch juggling by the events themſelves 
and my own eyes, would I therefore believe that it was done Naturally, and by Reaſon, but rather by 
Charms and Magick. 

In the laſt aſſault of the Caſile of Heſdin, the Lord of Martignes the Elder, was ſhot through the 

Bret; 
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Breſt with a Musket bullet. I had him in cure together with the Phyſicians and Chirurgeons of the 
Emperour Charles V. and Emanxel Philibert the Duke of Savoy, who becauſe he entirely loved the 

wounded Priſoner, cauſed an Aﬀembly of Phyſicians and Chirurgeons to conſult of the belt means for 

his cure, They were all of one opinion, that the wound was deadly and incurable, becauſe it paſſed 

through the midit of his Lungs, and befides had caſt forth a great quantity of knotted bloud into 

the hollownels of his Breſt. | | 

There was found at that time a certain Spaniard, a notable Knave, and one of thoſe Impoſtors, 
who would pawn his life that he would make him ſound ; wherefore this Honourable Perſonage 
being in this deſperate caſe, was committed unto his care. Firſt of all, he bid they ſhould give him 
the Patients ſhirt, which he tore into ſhreds and pieces, which preſently framing into a Croſs, he 
laid upon the wounds, whiſpering ſome conceived or coined words, with. a low murmur. For all 
other things he wiſhed the Patient to reſt content, and to uſe what diet he pleaſed, for he would do 
that for him, which truly be did. For he cat nothing but a few Prungs, and drunk nothing but 
(mall Beer, yet for all this the wounded Prince died within two days; the Spaniard ſlipt away, and 
ſo ſcaped hanging, And whileſt I opened the body in the ſight of the Phytlicians and Chirurgeons 
to embalm him, the ſigns and accidents of the wound did evidently and plainly appear to be as we 
had pronounced before. 

And there be alſo other jugling Companions of this Tribe, who promiſe to cure all wounds with What wounds 
Lint, or Tents, either dry or macerated in Oil or Water, and bound to the wound, having murmured OY — _ 4 
over ſome charm or other, who have had ſometimes good ſucceſs, as Ican witneſs. But the wounds who Moor, 
upon which trial was made were ſimple ones, which onely required union, or cloſing for to perfe&t and watet. 
the cure. So verily the bones of Beaſts when they be broke, grow together by the onely benefit of 
Nature. But when the affect ſhallbe compound by diverſity of Symptoms, as a wound with an 
ulcer, inflammation, contuſion and fracture of a bone, you muſt hope tor no other from Tents, or 
Lints, nor Charms, than death. Therefore the common ſort, who commit themſelves to theſe 
Impoſtors to be cured, do not only injure themſelves, but alſo hurt the Common-wealth, and the com- 
mon profit of the Citizens 3 for whoſe good and Juſtice ſake a prudent Magiſtrate ought todeprive 
Impoſtors of all freedomin a free and Chriſtian Commonweal. 

Witches, Conyurers, Diviners, Soothſayers, Magicians, and ſuch like, boaſt of curing many Dil- 
eaſes 3 but ifthey do or perform any thing in this kind, they do it all by leights, ſubtilties, and for- 
bidden Arts, as Charms, Conurations, Witcheries, Characters, Knots, Magical Ligatures, Rings, 

Images, Poyſons, Laces tied acroſs, and other damnable tricks, with which they pollute, pervert, and 
defame the prime and facred Art of Phylick, and that with the danger of mens lives. Who cer- 
tainly are to be baniſhed by the Laws of our Countrey, eſpecially ſeeing it is decreed in Moſes Law , 
Let none be found among you that uſeth witchcraft, or a regarder of Times, or a marker of the flying of p4,z.18. 
Fowls, ora Sorcerer , or a Charmer , or that conſulteth with Spirits, or a Soothfayer, or that 
asketh counſel at the dead; for all that do ſuch things are abomination to the Lord, and becauſe of 
theſe abominations the Lord thy God doth caſt them out before thee, But the miracles of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God, and of his Saints and Apoſiles in curing Diſeaſes beyond Nature and 
all Art, are of another kind, which we ought to believe ſo firmly vw. conſtantly, that it ſhould be 
counted an impiety for a Chriſtian to doubt of them. All holy Writings are full of theſe as to give 
ſight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, power to go to thoſe lick of the Pallie, to drive forth Devils, 
to cure the Leproſie, to give fruitfulneſs to Women, to raiſe the Dead, and perform by the Holy 
Ghoſt other Miracles which exceed the condition and Law of Nature z whom here we carnclltly in- 
treat to free and protect us from unclean Devils, and the Spirits of Diabolical deceit, and to give 
us the mind that we may will and be able always to aſpire to Heaven, and faſten the hope, ſafety, and 
anchor of all our Fortunes in God alone. Amen. © 
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BOO K II: 
Of Living ( reatures, and of the Excellency of Man, 


Efore I come toſpeak of the Anatomy of Mans Body, I have thought fit to ſay a little of 
the Nature of brute Beaſts. There is between Beaſts a great deal of difference by 
Nature 3 for of theſe ſome are hardy and bold, others fearful; ſome wild and ſa- 
vage, others tatnez ſome walking in herds, others wandring alone; ſome covered 
and defended with ſhels and ſcales, as the Crocodile, the Tortois, and many kinds of 
Fiſh; others have ſtings and prickles. | 

The Horſe hath his hard and ſtrong hoofs, his Creſt (as being a generousBeaſt) beſet with a thick 
2nd harſh Mane. The defence of the magnanimous Lion are his Teeth, his crooked Paws and Tail. 
Bulls are formidable by their Horns. The Boar by his Tusks ſtanding out, as it were natural Hunt- 
ing-ſpears. The Hare being a timorous Creature, is naked and unarmed but in recompence there- 
of Nature hath made her nimble and ſwift of foot. For what the more noble and couragious Beaſts 
have in Arms, is ſupplied in the fearful by nimbleneſs and celerity. Infinite are the other endow- 
ments of brute Bealis, and ſuch as can hardly be imagined or deſcribed. For, it we diligently ſearch 
Some ſhadow into their Nature, we ſhall obſeive the impreſſions and ſhadows of many Vertues, as of Magnani- 
of Yertue in mity, Prudence, Fortitude, Clemency, and Docility : for they entirely love one another, tollow 
Death, thoſe things that are good , ſhun thoſe that are hurtful, and gather and lay up in ſtore thoſe things 
that are neceſſary for Life and Food. Laſtly, They give undoubtcd preſages of the Weather and 
Air. They have taught men many things, and are of a moſt exquiſit and quick ſenſe 3,of rare Art 
in Vocal Muſick, prudent and careful for their young, and faithful Lovers of their Native Soil, 
They are religiouſly obſervant of the Rights of Friendſhip and Chaſtity, They have their Wea- 
pons whereby they are prepared both to invade and to defend themſelves bcing invaded. They 
ſubmit themſelves to the Diſcipline of Man, practiſe and imitate his Speech, and mutually prattle 
and chant one to another. They have a kind of Weal-publick amongſt themſclves, and know how 
to preſerve their preſent welfare, and to depel the contrary, being in this their own Counſellors, and 
not tutored by Man. Yea, Man is beholden to them for the knowledge of many wholſom things. 
The conſideration of which bred ſo great a doubt amongſt the ancient Philoſophers, that it was a 
queſtion amongſt them, Whether Beaſts had uſe of Reaſon, or no ? Therefore alfb the wiſe Solomon 
{ends us for examples of parſimony and diligence unto the Ant or Piſmirez and Eſaias in cxprobra- 
tionof the People of Iſrael for their ingratitude and rebellion againſt God, ſends them to the Ox 
-and Aſs; for they do not onely know, but reverence their Maſters. | 
Li4.8. Cap, 279, But from whence is the knowledge of theſe Medicins wherewith the Art of Phyiick is ſo richly 
adorned, but from brute Beaſts? as Pliny affirmeth, The infallible vertue of the Herb Diamnus, 
indrawing Darts out of the fleſh, was taught us by the Hart , who wounded with the Huntſman's 
Darts or Arrows, by means hereof draws out the Weapons which remain ſticking in her. Which 
is likewiſe practiſed by the Goats of Candy, as Ariſtotle writeth. The wonderful effe& which Ce- 
landine hath upon the ſight, was learnt by thepraCtice of Swallows, who have becn obſerved with 
it tohave beſmearcd, and ſo ſtrengthened the eyes of their young. Serpents rub their cyc-lids with 
Fennel, and are thought by that means toquicken and reſtore the decaying fight of their eyes, The 
Tortois doth defend @nd firengthen her {ſelf againſt the biting of Vipers, by cating of Savory. 
Bears, by eating of Piſmires, expel that Poiſon that they have contraCted by their uſe of Mandrake:, 
The craftineſs And for correction of that drowſineſs and ſloth which grows upon them by their long ſleep in their 
of Bears. Dens, they cat the herb of Aron (i.) Cuckopint. But the Art they uſe in the inticing and catch- 
ing of Piſmires is very pretty : they go ſoftly to the holes or hills of the Piſmires, and there lay 
themſelves all their length upon the ground, as if they were dead, hanging out their Tongue wet 
with their foam, which they draw not again into their mouth before they feel them full of Piſmires, 
which are enticed by the ſweetneſs of the foam : And having taken this as a purging Medicine, they 
expel by the guts thoſe ill humors wherewith they were offended. We ſce that Dogs give them- 
ſelves a Vomit by cating a kind of Graſs, which is from thence called Dog-graſs. Swine, when 
they find themſelves ſick, will hunt after Smalt, or River-Lobſters. Stockdoves, Blackbirds, and 
| Partridges, purge themſelves by Bay-leaves. Pigeons, Turtles, and all ſorts of Pullen disburden 
The Bird 16s themſelves of groſs humours by taking of Pellitory of the Wall. The Bird Ih;s (being not much un- 
the firſt In- 1;1;- the Stork) taught us the uſe of Clyſters, For when he finds himſelf oppreſſed with a burden of 
Shewer of hurtful humours, he fills his Bill with Salt Water, and ſo pnrgeth himſelf by that part by which the 
Clyſters, Belly is beſt diſcharged. The invention of the way of removing the Cataract of the eye we muſt 
The invention yield unto the Goat , who by ſtriking by chance againſt the thorny buſhes, pulls off the Cataract 
ST_g 4 which hinders the ſight, and covers the ball of the eye, and ſo recovers his fight. The benetit of 
The *nvention Plalcbotomy we owe unto the Hippopotamus or River-horle,being a kind of Horſe, and the Inhabitant 
of phleboto- of the River Nilus , whor being a great devourer, when he hnds himſelf ſurcharged with a great deal 
my. of bloud , doth by rubbing his thigh againſt the ſharp Sands on the Bank fide, open a Vein, whereby 
the ſuperfluous bloud is Soharned, which he ſtoppeth likewiſe when it is fit, by rowling himſclf 
in the thick nuud, The Tortois having chanced to eat any of the fleſh of a Serpent, doth make Ori- 

A preſervative SAM and Marjoram her Antidote. The Ancients found help from brute Beaſts, cven againſt the 

dad Thun. dreadful and non-ſparing force of Lightning 3 tor they were of opinion that the Wings of an Eagle 

dr, were never ſtruck with Lightning, and therefore they put about their heads little wreaths of theſe 
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Feathers. They were perſuaded the ſame thing of the Seal, or Sea-Calf, and therefore were wont 
to encompaſs their bodies with his Skin, as a moſt certain ſafeguard againſt Lightning. It were a 
thing too long and laborious to ſpeak of all thoſe other muniments of life and health (obſerved 
here and there by Ariftotle and Pliny) which we have learnt of brute Beaſts. I will therefore end 
this Chapter, after that I have firſt added this; That we are beholden to Beaſts not onely for the 
Skill of yp, cs and of preſervation of Health, but for our Food, our Rayment, and the Or- 
nament and Beawtifying of our Bodies. | | 
Of the Faculty of brute Beaſts in Preſaging. © 
He firſt knowledge and skill of Prognottication, and obſervation of Weather by the Air, was 
firſt delivered unto us from Beaſts of the Land and Water, and from Fowl. For we ſee in What the bur: 
daily obſervation, that it is a fign of change of Weather when Lambs and Rams do but at one ano- S - Rams 
ther with their Horns, and playing wantonly do kick, and keep up theirheels. Theſame is thought __ 
to be preſaged when the Ox licks himſelf againſt the hair, and on the udden fills the Air with his 
lowing, and.ſmells to the ground, and when he feeds more greedily than he uſed todo. - But if the 
Piſmires in great multitudes fetch their prey ſo haſtily, that they run. and tumble one upon another 
in their narrow paths, it is thought a ſign of rain; As is alſo the buſie working of Moles, and the 
Cats rubbing and firoking of her head and neck, and above her ears with the bottom of her feet. 
Alſo when Fiſhes play and leap a little above the Water, it is taken for a ſign of rain. But if the +4, ſign 2r 
Dolphins do the ſame in the Sea, and in great companies, it is thought to preſage a ſudden form and Sea ofa ttortr 
tempeſt. Whereby the Mariners fore-warned, uſe all care poſſible for the ſatety of themſelves and ar hand. 
their Ships, and, if they can, caſt Anchor. And it is ſufficiently known what the louder croaking 
of Frogs than ordinary portends. | 
But the faculty of Birds in this kind ofpreſaging, is wonderful. If Cranes flie through the Air 
without noiſe, itis a ſign of fair Weather ; and of the contrary if they make a great noiſe and fly 
ſtraglingly. As alſo it Sea-Fowl fly far from the Sea, and light on the Land. The cry or ſcricch- 
ing of Owlsportends a change of the preſent Weather, whether foul or fair. Plwtarch faith, that 
the loud cawing of the Crow betokens Winds and Showrs, as alſo when he flaps his fide with his 
wings. Geeſe ana Ducks, when they dive much, and order, and prune, and pick their Feathers 
with their Beaks, and cry to one another, fore-tell rain 3 and in like manner Swallows, when they 
fly ſo low about the Water that they wet themſelves and their wings. And the Wren, when he 
is obſerved: to ſing more {weetly than uſual, and to hop up and down. And the Cock when he 
chants, or rather crows preſently after the ſetting of the Sun. And Gnats and Fleas, when they 
bite more then ordinary. It the Heron ſoar alott into the Air, it betokeneth fair Weather; if on 
the contrary he fly cloſe by the Water, rain. If Pigeons come late home to the Dove-houſe, it is a * 
ſign of rain. If Bats fly in the Evening, they fore-ſhew wet Weather. And lalily the Crocodile lays The _—_ ; 
her Eggs in that place which mult be the bounds of the overflowing of the River Nilus ; and there- =_ _ — hom. 
fore he that firſt meets with theſe Eggs, tells the reft of the Countrey People, and ſhews how high the bounds of 
the flood will riſe, and what inundation it will make upon their Grounds : A thing moſt worthy the River Ni- 
of admiration, that in this Monſter there ſhould be that ſtrong faculty of preſaging, [the 
| Of the Indujtry of Fiſhes. 
M Any Sca-fiſhes, when they feel a tempeſt coming, do gravel or balaſt themſelves , to the end How Fiſhes 
| they may not be toſſed up and down at the pleaſure of the waves. Others, when the fury provide for 
of the Sea is at the height , hide themſelves in the holes of Rocks. But in that they ſwim againit __O_ 
the ſircam, they do it for this cauſe and reaſon, that the force of the ſiream and the flood may not {7;rm. 
take from them, and firike off their ſcales, and that their gills may not fill with water which would How they 
hinder their ſwimming, and intercept their reſpiration. As by the fame advice Crancs fly againſt ſwim againf? 
the Wind 3 whereas if they ſhould fly down the Wind their Feathers would be diſplaced and broken, *Þ< fiream. 
and they would not be able to fly. 
Of the Induſtry of Birds in the building of their Neſts. 

He induſiry of Birds in the building of their Neſs is ſuch, that it doth far exceed the Art and Of what 
T Skill of all Maſons and Archite&ts, from whence it is become a Proverb, That men know, —_ 
and can do all things but make Birds Neſts, They are built within with Wool and Feathers, and ſuch wetts. 
kind of ſoft things, which are as a kind of a Pallet for the young ones. Swallows build their Neſts in In whar ſhape; 
around form, that they may be the more firm, and leſs ſubject tobe hurt by any things that ſhall 
ſtrike againſt them, and likewiſe more capacious. They chuſe their matter out of Dirt and Chaff, (in- 
terlacing it with many Straws) as it were, their Plaſter or Lime. Thoſe that build in Trees do make 
choice of the ſoundelt Boughs, as if they meant to have them as a ſure foundation for the building 
which they ſhould ere& thereon, The Cock and the Hen do by turns fit over their Eggs, and like- 
wiſe fetch their meat, interchanging each others labour 3 neither do they ever forſake their young, 
before they are able to get their own living. TI had at my houſe a great number of Sparrows Netis 
in earthen Pots3 and when the young ones begun to wax pretty big, and to be covered with Fea» = 
thers, I made the whole Neſt be taken down and ſet upon the ground , that I and my friends With wine | 
might delight our ſelves in beholding the care ct the old ones in the feeding of their young} for #215 - = "qa 
they feed them every one in order, skipping none, neither will they (tothe wrong of the rett) give young. 
one two parts, although he gape, and be importunate for it 3 dividing moſt juſtly to every one his 
own ſhare, according to the exact rule of diſtribution. And oftentimes for experiment, I would 
make trial with a ſtrange Sparrow of the ſame age, laid near, or put among, the reſt of the youn 
ones, whether the o]d ones would feed the ſtranger, as if it were legitimate. But this asa (tranger _ 

a Baſtard they would ſuffer to ſtarve, Skipping it when it gaped after the meat. And in like man- 
ner Lambs and young Kids do in the Fields, in the midſt of a great Flock, run every one to his own 


Preſages of 
Rain. 


Dam 3 who being mot certainly able to diftingaiſh between the Legitimate and a Baſtard, will not 
{uffer her ſelf to be ſuckt, but by her own young; 


Of 


Te ——————————— 
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al | Of the Induſtry of Spiders. 

How the Spi- * hy Spider ſpins her Web with wonderful Artihce, hanging and faſtening it to every tack,or ſtay 

ders WERVE, that is nigh, drawing of his thread, and running upwards and downwards, and every way.And 
although the diligence of the Chamber-maid beats down and mars this pendulous and new-begun 
work, yet her ſcat and her hold the Spider keeps ſtill; neither doth the, nor will ſhe deſiſt from the 
work ſhe hath begun, but in a very ſhort time weaves a great deal more unto the ruines of her fortner 
work, than can be unweaved again with much labour. So that from hence all Cloth and Linnen 
Weavers, all Embroiderers and workcrs with the Needle (you will eaſily think) have learnt their Arts, 
if cithcr you obſerve the exactneſs of the weaving, the tinenels of the thread, or the continuation and 
indiſſoluble knitting together of the whole Web) for, being abrupt, and troubled with no cnds of 

How they threds at all, it reſembles a thin membrane, anointcd with a kind of glew, whereby when the prey is 

catch their entangled, the Spidcr runs preſently in,and as it were draws her ncts and infolds,and takes the captive 


Pry aftcr the manner of Huntſmen. If this were not daily ſeen with our eyes,it would be thought fabulous, 
' Of Bees. 

Baes chuſe Cannot paſs in ſilence the great induſtry of Bees: For having eſtabliſhed a kind of Weal-publick, 

= mſclyes 4 they make cleion of a King, who is ſuch a one, as in procerity of bedy, and exccllency of feature 

10S" exccedcth all the reſt, He is remarkable by his ſhort wings, his ſtreightlegs, his grave gate; and in 


ſtead of a Diadem or Regal Crown, cither he hath no ſting, or elſe doth not uſe it, which is the Ar- 
tillery of the reſt. He never goeth unattended out of the Hive, but alway, cnvironed with a Princely 
Retinue, the rcſt of his Train following aftcr, neither goes he at any time abroad, but upon urgent 
affairs which concerns the whole State. His progreſs is tore-warned by the voice and found of Trum- 
pets, and as it were with ſinging, and they all draw nigh. Every one gets as near to his perſon as he 
can, and when he is weary with flying, they all bcar himup with their own bodies, 
Their pirch- —On what place ſoever he alighteth, there they forthwith pitch their Tents. If he chance to die, 
ing their tents. they go not abroad to feed, but ſtand all mourning round about the corple 3 then carry him out 
Their ovſe- of the Hive, and (as it were follow his Hearſe and bury him : andlaftly, having with folemnity per- 
BY = mer formed all the ſcveral rites and obſequies, they chuſe themſtves another King , for without a Kin 
i they carnot Jive, He then takcth care of all things, having his eye every where, whileſt that the 
reſt intend the performance of the work. And ſuperviſing all, giveth them encouragement, and 
chaſtiſeth negligence, For their time of going forth for food , they chule a clear and fair day 
Thcir juſtice, for they have a natural faculty of preſaging ot the Weather. They are ſuch obſervers of Juſtice and 
cquity, that never, cither with their ſting, or by any other way, do they moleſt any Creature, neither 
do thcy exerciſe and prepare their Spears againſt any, but tor the ſateguard of themſelves and their 
Hives. 
Of the Care of Bees. 
T Hey manageand order their affairs in this manner 3 in the day-time they appoint before their 
Gates a Station of Watchmen and Guarders. In the night they reſt from their labours, ſo 
long, till that one (who is appointed to this charge) by one or two hums, as by the ſound of a Trum- 
Their divers. Pct, rouzcth all the reſt, Then come they together to obſerve what is the ſtate of the Weather, 
1umployments, which if they foreſee will be fair, then abroad go they into the Fields and Paſtures, Some theretore 
bring intothe Hive little faſcicles of Flowers on their thighs z others water in their mouth, and others 
a dewy moiſture gathered on their bodies. Theſe are met by others, who receive their burdens, 
which they diſpole in their due and proper places. Thoſe that are ſent out into the Fields for food, 
are the youngelt and the ſmalleſt : and therefore if the wind chance to riſe any thing high, they ex- 
pee until it ccaſe, and that the force and violence thereof be over. Burt it it continue violent, then 
do they ballatt themſelves with a little ſtone, flying cloſe by the ground to prevent their being driven 
to and fro by the wind. They are excceding diligent in all their buſineſs, and do puniſh the floth of 
the Lazy oftcntimcs with death. Some of them are the Builders, others poliſh the Building, and the 
reſt bring in their Materials, 
The building in their arched Hives is with wonderful artifice, being made with twodoors, one 
to come in, and the other to go out at. They have all things alike, left that the inequality, either of 
They puniſh thcjr food or Jabour, ſhould give occaſion of difſenſion. Their care is, that their houſes may ſhew 
Sloth wich ba- both ſtate and handſomneſs. | Idle Drones, born for nothing but to cat , and conſume the fruits of 
ment. their Jabours, thcy chaſe from their Hives. Thoſe that chance to loſe their ſtings are utterly diſabled, 
and in a ſhort time their guts come out that way, and they die. They bring to the Owners won- 
derful increaſe of Wax and Honey. | 
Avitorachus a Ariftomachus the Philoſopher doth boaſt, that for fifty cight years together, he had with great care 
diligent obfer- been a nouriſher of Bees, onely that he might better attain to the knowledge of their ttate and 
ver of Bees. condition. 


Their watch. 


Of Piſmires and Ants. 

Either truly js the induſtry , diligence, and experience of the Piſmire leſs worthy of admira- 

tion than that of the Bees. Inſomuch as that Solomon bids the luggard to take an example of 
diligence from the Piſmire, Truly, if experience did not witnels it, it would ſeem incredible, that 
{0 {mall a Creature thould table to ſtore up ſuch abundance of Corn , to diſpoſe and manage her 
I8.1:, & zo, atfairs in that good order that we {ce ſhe doth. Pliny ſaith, that they have among them the form 

; of a well-governced and well-ordered Common-weal. For how pretty a ſight is it to ſee them when 
they ſcize upon a grain they have a mind to carry away, how they ſet to it, and lift it with head 
Ra and thoulders, And how, leſt the Corn which they carry to their Store-houſe, ſhould put torth 
bo and grow, they bite it at one cnd, It it be fo big that they cannot carry it into their little hole, 
they divide it in the middle. If it bedampilh, they lay it out todry inthe Sun and open Air. When 
the .Moon is at the full they follow their work in the night; when ſhe doth not ſhine, they take 
their reſt, whercby they thew themſelves to have ſome knowledge of heavenly things. Pliny af 
tirmeth 
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firmeth that they have their ſet Fairs and Markets, whither they come in great companies, and where 
they uſe to eltablifh Leagues of Amity and Friendſhip one with another. And when one marks 
them well, would he not think that they were in conterence one with another, and that they did 
diſcourſe among themſelves of their buſineſs? Do we not ſee that the often trampling of their little 
feet doth wear a path even upon hard flint ſtones ? ; 

From whence we may note, whatin all kind of things is the affe& of the aſſiduity. They ay alſo 5 rd _ 
that they perform the ritcs of burial one unto another, after the manner of men. What words thall I yg aSained by 
uſe (laith Plytarch) to exprels ſufficiently the diligence and indufiry of the Piſmires? There is diligence. 
not among all the great things in Nature, a ſight of greater wonder than theſe: For in the Piſ- 

__— leen the marks of all Vertues. Their great meetings argue that they maintain a kind of 
Friend(hip. | 

Their alacrity in the undergoing of their labours, ſcem to ſhew their fortitude and magnanimi- = -m— 
ty 3 and laſtly, they are eminent examples of Temperance, Providence, and Juſtice. Their mutual greſt in Piſ- 
Charity appearcth in this, that if one of them thats not Joaden meets another (in one of their: nar- mires. + 
row paths) that is, he will give him the way, that he may the better go on in his intended journey, 

They ſay, that the fir{t entrance into their hole is not ſireight, but full of many diverticles and croo- 
ked paths, which in the end will bring you to three little Cells; in one of which they have their 
Conventicles, in the other they lay up their Proviſions; and in the third they bury the carkaſſes of 
their dead. This doth Pxtarch ſpeak concerning Piſmires. 
Of Silk-Worms. 

Www Ith the Induſtry of theſe Creatures I ſhall not unfitly join that of the Silk-Worm, of whoſe 

pains and care, both in the making of their Neſts, and the ſpinning of their thred and 
_—_ (wherewith Kings are ſo magnificently adorned) Philoſophers have written very ſtrange 
enings. 

AJ who can chuſe but wonder at thoſe great endowments of Skill and Knowledge, and that Diligence the 
excccding indultry (the Mother of ſo much Wealth) in the little Body of ſo ſmall a Creature? The _ of 
providence therefore of God doth not onely appear in this, that he hath adcrned each Creature with _ 

a peculiar and proper endowment, but in this eſpecially, that on the leaſt Creatures of all, he 
hath beltowed the greater portion of Skill, Induſtry, and Ingenuity, to ſupply their detect of bodily 
ſtrength. 


Of the love of Beaſts one towards another, and to their Young. 
| © x gs writeth, That all kind of Creatures bear a ſingular love, and have a kind of care of thoſe br _— y 
that are generated of them, and the induſiry of Partridges this way is much commended for ;, calerving 

during the time that their young ones are weak and unable to fly, they teach them to lie upon their their Young, 
backs, and to hide themſelves among the clods on the ground, that {o being almolt of the ſame co- 
lour, they may not be diſcerned by the Falconer. But if notwithſtanding they ſee any body coming, 
and that he is near them, they do with a hundred dodges and ſtoopings of themſelves, as it they 
were weary with flying, entice him away from thcir young to follow after them, and when they have 
their purpoſe, they then, as if they had recovered ſome freſh firength, fly quite away : Who can but 
wonder at this, both affection and ſubtilty ? 

In Florida, part of the Weſt-Indies, they have a Beaſt, which for the varicty and deformity of it I 
cannot pals over in ſilence; the Natives call it Szccarath, the Cannibals Sx. It keeps tor the molt 
part about the Rivers, and the Sea-{hore, and lives by prey. When he percciveth that he is purſued 
by the Huntſman, he gets his young ones upon his Back, and with his Tail, which is very long and 
broad, he covereth them, and ſo flying, provideth both tor his own and their ſatety; neither can he 
be taken by any other way but by Pits, which thoſe ſavage men uſe to dig in the places near which he 
15to run, into which at unawares he tumbles headlong, 


This Picture of him here, 1 drew out of Thevets Coſmography. 
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Fow Hares Neither are thoſe things leſs wonderful that arc reported of Hares, for when they would go to 
provide for their ſeat, they ſever their young, and commit them to the truſt of divers places, it may be two acres 
09g ng aſunder one from another, leſt peradventure a Huntſman, a Dog, or any Man ſhould chance to come 

that way, and they might be in danger to be loſt at once. And then after they have traced up and 


Young, for | 
fear of Hun- _ down, hither and thither, and every way, that the Dogs may not trace them, nor the Huntſman prick 


(EIS. them, they take a leapor two, and leap into their forms. ; 
Nor interior to this is the craft of the Hedg-hog 3 tor when the Fox _ him, and is now at 


his heels, he rowls himſelf up in his prickles like a Cheſnut in the outward ſhell, ſo that every part be- 
ing rounded and encompaſſed with theſe ſharp and dangerous pricks, he cannot be hurt 3 and ſo ſaves 


himſelf by this trick. For his young he provides in this manner : ; 
In the time of Vintage he goes to the Vines, and with his fect he ſirikes off the Boughs and the 


The care of - rage” 
the Hedg-hog Grapes, and then rowling his body makes them ſtick upon his prickles, and ſo doth (as it were) take 
to provide for hjs burden upon his back, and then returns to his hole; you would think that the Grapes did move 
her Young. \ themſelves; the prey he divides between himſelf and his young, 


Of the affeftion of Birds, and of Dogs towards their Maſters. 

He young Stork provides for the old, which is diſabled by agez and it any one of their equals 

- ans T come to any miſchance that he isnot able to flic, they will give him their aſſiſtance, and bear 

him on their backs and wings. And therefore this affection and picty towards the old one, and (as it 
were) brotherly love maven, their equals, is commended in the Stork. 

The Hen in any kind of danger gathers her Chickens under her wings, and (as it were) with that 

guard, defends them as well as ſhe can. For their ſake the expoſeth her ſelt tothe cruelty of the 

tiercelt Beaſts3 and will flic in the eyes of a Dog, a Wolf, or a Bear, that by chance offers to meddle 


Storks. 


with herChickens, ; ; 
The fidelity of But who is there that doth not admire the fidclity and love of Dogs towards their Maſters, where- 
Dogs. by they recompence them for their keeping, A Dog will never forlake his Maſter, no, if he be ne- 


ver fo hardly uſed. For there is no man can find a ſtick hard enough to drive that Dog clean away 
from him which hath once taken a love to him. There is no kind of Creature that doth more cer- 
tainly and readily remember his Maſter 3 he will know the voice of all the houthold, and of thoſe 
which frequent the houſe. There cannot be a truſtier Keeper (as Cicero himſelf faith) than a Dog is; 
I ſpeak not of their faculty of ſmelling, whereby they follow their Maſters by the foot, and find them ; 
neither do I ſpeak of thoſe infinite examples of the fidelity of Dogs, which were too long to rc- 
hearſe. 
Doves free * Pigeons, as well the Cock as the Hen, although they are all very venercous, yet they know no 
_ adul- adultery 3 yea,and the Hen will beat with the frowardnels of the Cock,neither will the evcr leave him, 
4 but reconciling him unto her by her officious diligence, bring him to his wonted dalliance and kiſſes , 
neither is the love of cither of them leſs towards their Young, 
There is the like mutual bond of love between Turtles; for it one of them die, the ſurviver never 


Turtles never . , 
folicits Hymen more, neither will he ever chuſe other ſeat than a dry withered Bough, 


couple twice, 


Of the Lamprey. 

I Eſt that the heat of affe&tion may ſeem to lie quenched under the Warters, let us by one exam- 

—/ ple, (it were an infinite thing to ſpeak of all) ſee in what kind of mutual love the Creatures 
of the Water come ſhort of thoſe of the Land. TheLamprey of all the Creatures of this kind doth 
worthily bear the praiſe for its piety towards thoſe of whom it was generated, its affe&tion towards 
thoſe that arc generated of her; for firſt ſhe breeds Eggs within her, which in a ihort time after 
are ſpawned. But ſhe doth not as ſoon as her young, ones are formed and procreated, bring them 
ſtraight-way forth into the light after the manner of other Fiſhes that bring torth their Young alive, 
but nouriſheth two within her, as if-ſhe brought forth twice, and had a {ſecond brood. Thele ſhe 
doth not put forth before they are of fome bigneſs, then ſhe teacheth them to ſwim and to play in 
the Water, but ſuffers them not to go far trom her; and anon gapes and receives them by her 
mouth into her bowels again, ſuffering them to inhabit there, and to feed in her belly ſo long as ſhe 


thinks fit. 
| The Savage or Brute Beaſts may be made tame. 
Coſmagragh _—_ reporteth, that the Emperour of the Tzrks hath at Caire ( it WAS ONCC called Memphis) and 
Tom-2. lib.19. at Conſtantinople, many ſavage Beaſts kept for his delight, as Lions, Tigers, Leopards, Antilopes, 
Cape7 Camels, Elephants, Porcupines, and many other of this kind. Theſe they uſe to lead about the 
City toſhew. The Maſters of them are girt with a Girdle hung about with little Bells, that by the 
noiſe of theſe Bells the people may be fore-warned to keep themſelves from being hurt by theſe 
Beaſts, But in hope of reward, and of gifts, they ſhew them to Ambaſſadors of firange Nations , 
betore whom they make theſe Beaſts do a thouſand very delightful tricks, and m the interim they 
play their Countrey Tunes and Mufick upon their Pipes and other In{truments, and make many 
{ports in hope of gain. : 
That Fiſhes alſo may be tamed. © \ , 
Drs it is far more wonderful that the Creatures of the Water ſhould be made tame, and be taught 
Fi by the Art of Man, Among which the chiefelt are held to be the Eel. The ſame things alſo 
arc reported of the Lamprey. For, we have it recorded, that Marcus Craſſus had a Lamprey in his 
Filt-pool that was fo tame and fo well taught, that he could command her at his pleaſure. Therc- 
fore as a domeltical and tzme Beaſt hegave her a name, by whicty, when He called her, ſhe would 
come. And when t!1is Lamprey died, he mourned for her in black, as if fheHad been his daughter. 
Which when his Collcague Cneus Domitius objefted to him by way of reproach, he replying told him, 
Tiat hehad buried three Wives, and had mourned for none of all them three, 
Of 
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Of the ſtrength, peery decility, clemency, chaſtity, and ad of Elephants. 

A Mong the Beaſts of the Field, there is none more vaſt, more ſtrong, or more to be feared than 
the Elephant. His ſtrength i is ſufficiently ſhewn by thoſe towred Caſtles of armed men which 

he carries, and fiercely rulheth with into the Battail. The Roman Souldiers, being otherwiſe of un- 
daunted ſpirits, yet in that battail which they fought againſt Pyrrbus , being territed with the valt- 
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nels and immanity of theſe Bodies, which they had never before ſeen ,. preſently turned their backs 
and fled 3 which notwithſtanding, it is a wonderful thing what Stories Natural Philoſophers tell of 


the Vertues of the Elephant, 
E 2 | Pliny 


JMI 
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Lib.8.cap.l. Pliny writeth, that an Elephant cometh very near to the underſtanding that Men have, and 
that he hath a rude kind of knowledge of Language 3 that his facility and obfequiouſneſs is won- 

_ derful; that his memory in the wr codes of his wonted duties, is no leſs wonderful. And for 
_— 0N Religion (Plutarch ſaith) that they pray unto the Gods, and ſprinkle and purge themſelves with 
nh © ſaltwater; and that with great reverence they worſhip the Sun athis riſing , lifting their trunks up 
Plin.lih.8. c.g, towards Heaven for want of hands. Pliny addeth, that they do with the like reverence worſhip 
the Moon and the Stars. For it is related in the Hiſtory of the Arabians,that at a New Moon the Ele- 

phants go by Troops down unto the Rivers, and there waſh themſelves with water 3 and being thus 

purged, kneel down and worſhip the Moon, and then retum tothe Woods 3 the eldeſt going firlt,and 

the other following after according to their age, Plutaych reporteth, that it hapned once, that among, 

the Elephants which were taught at Rome, againſt the Panegyrick Shows, there was one that was 

ſomething dull, and not ſo docile as the reſt, which made him be deſpiſed by his fellows, and often 

beaten by his Maſter : But that this Elephant, that he _ ſupply by diligence what he wanted in 

wit, was often-times obſerved in the night, by the light of the Moon, to be practiſing and conning 

what he learnt of his Maſter in the day time. For they were wont to be taught to make Letters, 

and alſo to preſent Garlands to the SpeGtators, and other ſuch like tricks. But they can never be 

brought to go aboard a Ship, to be carried over the Sea into any firange Land, unleſs their Maſter give 

them his word to aſſure them that they ſhall return again to their own native ſoil. They never hurt 

any one that doth not firſt provoke them. They never gender but in private, out of ſight; an 


argument of their modeſty. 


Of the Lion, the Ichneumon, and thoſe other Beaſts which are not eaſily terrified. 
He Lion when he goes, hath his claws always clutched, and (as it were) put up in their fheaths, 


The provi- 

dence of the not onely becauſe he would leave no mark in his feet, whereby he may be traced and fo taken, 
Lion in his hut becauſe by continual walking he ſhould wear off, and blunt the points ofthis Claws. Bulls when 
A they fight, charge one another with their hoxns,, and like valiant Souldiers provoke and animate one 


another to the Battail, | 
The Ichneumon ſeems to. imitate the moſt valiant Souldier in his preparation and acceſs to bat- 


tail; for he bedawbs himſelf with mud, and doth (as it were) bycklc and make tite his Armour, elpc- 
cially when he is to encounter with the Crocodile 3. who although he be a valt Beaſt, is put toflight 
The greateſt by this little Creature. And this truly hath been obſerved to* bg by the ſingular Providence of Na- 
——_ ified ture, that the molt vaſt Creatures are. terrified by the leafi _ and ſuch from whence there can 
ythe leaſt. riſe nodanger ſo they ſay, the Elephant doth ftartle at the granting of a Hog, and the Lion at the 
crowing of a Cock 3 although it be reported of theLion , that*no fear can make him turn his face. 
Theſe kind of fears, terrors, and afrightments, ariſing upon light and moſt ridiculous occafions, we 
find as well in the ancient as modern Hiſtories of -otix Times,” to have diſperſed and put to flight 

mighty Legions of Souldiers, and moſt potent Armics., 


Of Eadp. . * - 
Cocks are Ocks are Kingly Birds, and therefore Nature hath adorned them with a Comb. as with a 
Kingly and Princely Diadem 3 and whereſoever they come, their "magnanimity and courage makes them 


martial Birds, Kin Th _ . h h . Beaks d h . Sg nd ;, a F - a 
a ey gt wt mer and their Spurs, and with their martial voice the 
Lion, who is otherwiſe the King of Beaſts. Spa ce they tright the 


Of Conies. ——_ 
Conies have Onies have taught us the Art of undermining. the Earth, whereby the moſt lofty Cities and 
taught us un- Structures reaching to the very Skies, axe by taking away their foundation levelled with the 


dermining. ground, | | 
Marcus Varro writes, that in Spain there was a Town, and that no mean one, which ſtanding on a 


ſandy ground, was ſo undermined by a company of Conies, that all the Houſes tumbling and fal- 
ling down to the ground, the Inhabitants were fain to depart and ſeck new dwellings. 


| | Of Wolves. 
The deceits En have learnt the Arts of waging War from the Wolves, for they come out by T 
and ambuſhes and licin ambuſh near the Towns which they have appointed, ws then one of mage 


of Wolves. unto the Town and provokes the Dogs. And _— as if he run away, incites the Dogs to fol- 
low him, until he hath gotten them unto the place where their ambuſh lieth, which on a ſudden ap- 
and ruſheth out upon them. And fo they kill and eat all, or as many of the Dogs as they 


are able to catch. - 


Of the, Fox. 

Þ ſubtilty and craft the Fox exceedeth allother Beafts: Whey in the chaſe the Dogg are at his 

| heels, he berays and bepiſſes his tail, and ſings in the face and eyes of the Dogs that follow 
him, and ſo blinding them, in the mean.time'gets gipundok. them. To fetch the Hens down from 
their Perch, he hath this device 3 he ſhakes and fwings his tail upwards and downwards, as if he 
meant to throw it at themz which they fearing tumble down, and he takes up one of them for his 
prey. His warineſs when he paſſes overa River that is frozen, is wonderful; for he goes ſoftly to 
the bank, and lays his ear to liſten if he can hear the noiſe of the Water running under the Ice : 
The Fox For, ifhe can, back he goes, and will not ventureto paſs over. The knowledge of which thing 
ſeems to rea- he could never meerly by his ſubtilty. and aaft attain unto, but that of neceitity he muft have 
fon with hum- ſome faculty of reaſoning joined with it; which by difcourſe, and by proving one thimg by another, 


= FIN arrives at this concluſion: Whatſoever is liquid and maketh a noiſe, isin motion ; whatſoever 
liquid 


The craft of 
the Fox, 
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liquid is in motion, is not concrete and frozen; that which is not concrete and frozen, is li- 
quid 3 whatſoever 15 liquid, will not bear a heavier body 3 whatſoever will not bear a heavier 
—_—_ with ſafety be adventured on; and therefore back again mult I go, and not paſs over 
this River. 
: That men are taught by Beaſts to poliſh and to whet their weapons, and vo lie in ambuſh, 

or aan are careful to keep their ns from ruſt, and therefore they carry them to the 
L Armourers to be poliſhed. But in this care, many Beaſts are nothing inferiour unto them) tor 
Boars whet their tusks againſt they fight. And the Elephant knowing that one of his teeth is dou- 
bled with digging at the roots of Trees to get meat, keepeth the other ſharp, and touches nothing 
with it, preſerving it for his combat with the RHINOCER OT his Enemy; But the craftot 
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The craft of the Rhinocerot is very remarkable, that being in continual enmity with the Elephant, at the time 

the Rhinoce- hen he prepares for the battel, he whets his hom againſt a Rock, as it were with a Whetſtone 

prbgacel = nor (if he can chuſe) will he ſirike any other part of the Elephant but the belly, becauſe he knows 

Elephant, that part of the Elephant 1s ſo tender, that it may be cafily pierced. This Beaſt is in length equal 
to the Elephant, but in height he is inferiour unto him, by reaſon of the ſhortneſs of his feet 3 he is of 
a paliſh yellow colour, and full of many ſpots. 


Of Swine. 
\ Winc,if.in the Woods, they hear any oneof the ſame Herd with thcm crying out, they ſtrait make 
Sg 2 ſtand 3 and marſhalling their Forces, haſte all, as if they had been warned by the ſound of a 
martial Trumpet, to the aſſiſtance of their fellows. 


Of the Fiſhes Scarus and Anthia. 
The love of Lutarch reports of the Scari, that when one of them chances to ſwallow a hook, and be taken, 
Fiſhes one to the rett of the ſame kind come to his reſcue, and ſhearing the line with their teeth, ſet him at li- 
——_—_— berty. But the rcadineſs of the Anthie to the mutual aſſiſtance of one another, is yet more manifet , 
for by caſting the line upon which the hook hangeth on their back, with the ſharpneſs of their Fins 
they cut it aſunder, and o (et free themſclvts and their captived fellows. 


Of the Pilot-fiſh, 


Here is a great kindneſs between the Pilot-fiſh and the Whale; For, although in bulk of bo- 

T dy the Whale fo far exceed him, yet he leads the Whale, and goes always before him as his 

Pilot, to keep him from running himſelf into any ſtraight or muddy place, whence he might not 

The Whales eaſily get out. And therefore the Whale always follow him, and very willingly ſuffers himſelfto be 

Ptlot or Guide 1,4 þy him, it being for his own good. And, in like manner, he gets into the Whales mouth, and 
there lodging himſelf, ſleeps when he ſleeps, and leaves him not either by day or night. 


Of Cranes. 


Cranes order recs when they are to take a long journey into ſome Countrey croſs the Seas, put their 

themſelves in company in ſo good order, that no Captaiy can put his Souldiers in better. For before they 

ranks, ſtir out of any place, they have (as it were) their Trumpets to call them together, and encourage 
them to flice. They come together, and then flie up on high that they may ſee afar off, chuſing a 
Captain whom they are to follow. They have their Serjeants to take care of their ranks, and keep 

The Sentinel their nightly Watches by turns. Plutarch tells us, that the Crane, which is appointed to fiand Sen- 

Crane, tinel forall the reſt, holds a ſtone in her foot, tothe end, that if ſhe chance to give way to Nature and 
ſleep, ſhe may be awaked by the noiſe of the falling ſtone, The Leader, lifting up his head, and 
firetching out his long neck, looks about him far and wide, and gives warning to the reft, of any 
danger that may befal them. The ſtrongeſt lead the way, that they may the better with the flap- 
ping of their wings break the force of the Air, and this they do by turns. And that they may the 
caſilier prevail againſt the force and oppoſition of the Winds, they diſpoſe their company into a 
Wedge in the form of the Greek letter A, or a triangle 3 and being skiltul in the Stars, they tore-ſee 
when tempelis are coming, and fly down to the ground to keep themſelves from the injury of the 
approaching ſtorm. 


Of Geeſe. 
The ae of m— Geeſe of Sicily do with great warineſs take care, that by their keeking and their noiſe, 
Geeſe thar they do not expoſe themſelves to the rapacity of Birds of prey : for Platarch faith, that 
their gagling when they are to fly over the hill Taxrus, for fear of the Eagles that are there , they hold ſtones in 
_—_— no their mouths to keep themſelves from gagling, until that they come unto a place where they may 
, be ſecure, | 


Of Dragons. 

ns N Either are the Dragons leſs crafty for thus do they overcome thoſe vaſt and otherwiſe in- 
Dregaie def: vincible Beaſts the Elephants. They lie in ambuſh, and ſuddenly ſet upon the Elephants 
ing againſs When they fear no ſuch matter, and involve their legs with the twines of their tail, in ſuch ſort, 
the Elephant. that they arc not able to go forward, and ſtop their noſirils with their heads, ſo that they cannot 
fetch their breath 3 they pull out their eyes, and whereſoever they find the skin moſt tender there 
14.8. 6.11,12. they bite and ſuck the bloud until they make them fall down dead. Pliny faith, that there are Dra- 
gons found in Zthiopia of ten cubits long , but that in India there are Dragons of an hundred 
toot long , that fly ſo high that they fetch Birds, and take their prey even from the midi of the 

Clouds. 


Of the Fiſh called the Fiſherman; 
- The craft of =— fiſh is called the Fiſherman, becauſe he hunts and takes other Fiſhes, which he doth almoſt 


mk x og by the ſame cunning which the Cuttel uſes; for he hath hanging at his throat a certain bag, 


king her prey, like the Wattels of a Turkey-Cock, This when he liſteth he caſteth out, and layeth before the little 
Fiſhes for a bait, and then by little and little draws it up again, until he catch for food the little Filhes 
{citing upon it as a Prey» 


of 


\ 
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| Of the Cuttel Fiſh. ; | | = 
V Onderful is the craft of the Cuttel-hihes, for they carry a bladder at their neck full of a black The craft of 
Juice or Ink, which they pour forth as ſoon as they feel themſelves taken, that ſo they may = cm by 
blind the cyes of the Fiſhermen, as Plxtarch ſaith , and as Ariſtotle witneſſeth, they with their long La & Wk 
tings donot onely hunt and take little Fiſhes, but oftentimes alſo Mullets, Animal.c.47. 
| . Of the Arms or Weapons of brute Beaſts. | 
gm Beaſts are naturally ſo furniſhed with Arms that they have noneed to get, make, or bor- 
row in any other place. 
And ſome of them nevertheleſs are ſo furniſhed with ſuch Arms, that they captivate thoſe which 
hold them Priſoners 3 an example of this is the Torpedo, which doth not onely hurt by touch, but alſo 
by the Net being between, he breaths ſuch a quality from hirh as ſtupitics the hands of the Fiſhermen, 
{o that they are torced to let go their Nets, and fo let him goz moreover it it touch a Ship it makes | 
it ſtay. Thevet writes, that the Perſian Bay towards Arabia, nouriſhes a Fiſh equal in length and thick- Coſmogr. tom. r; 
neſs to a Carp, on every ſide encompaſſed with ſharp and firong pricks, like our Porcupine, with which #919610. 


he tights againſt all kinds of Fiſh. If a man chance but to be lightly hurt either with theſe, or his 
rccth, he will die within 24 hours, 


Of the Fiſh Utelif. | 
E faith moreover, that as he was carricd by force of tempeſt through the Atlantick Ocean, he 
ſaw this Fith, having (as it were) a Saw in his forchcad of three toot long, and four tingers 
broad, armed on cach fide with ſharp ſpikesz they call it Vrelif in their Countrey ſpeech. 


Of the Fiſh Caſpilly. * | 
Here is another Fiſh to be ſeen in the Arabian Gulf which the Arabians call Cafpilly; it is two 
foot long, and many broad 3 it hatha skin not much unlike a Dog-tiſh, but armed with {pikes; 
one whereof he carries in his forchead a foot and halt broad 3 in ſharpneſs and force of cutting not 
much ſhort of a graver or chiſſel : with this _— when lhe is oppreſt with hunger, ſhe affails the 


firſt Fiſh ſhe meets, neither doth ſhe give over betore ſhe carry her as a prey whither ſhe pleaſe, as qm.r. 65.s 
Thevet (aith he hath ſeen. . 


capa2e 
Of Crabs. 


ere and Lobſters, though in the quantity of their body they be but ſmall, yet they uſe 


rheir forked Claws before, not onely in feeding, but alſo in defending themſelves, and affail- 
iwg, others. | 


Of the decility of Beaſts, and firſt of the Dog. ; 
Ealts are apt to Jearn thoſe things which men defire , whereby they ſhew themſelves not whol- 
ly void of reaſon. For Dogs, Apes, and Horſes, learn to creep through the Juglers Hoops , 20 m_ 
and riſe on their hinder feet, as though they would dance. Plitarch tells that a Jugler had a Dog ow. EY 
which would repreſent many things upon the Stage befitting the occalion and argument of the 
Play 3 amongſt the reſt, he exceeded all admiration in that, that taking a ſoporitick Mcdicin, he 
excellently teigned himſelf dead3 for firſt, as taken with a giddine(s in his head he begun to 
tremble , then preſently tell down, and lying on the ground, as it were contracted his dying, 
members, and laſily, as if truly dead he waxed ſtiff; and moreover ſuffered himſelf diverlly to þ. 
be titted according to divers parts of the Theatre, the Fable ſo requiring. But when he, by _— 
thoſe things that were ſaid and done, knew it was time toriſe, he tirſt begun to move his Legs ;,ton po 
by little and little, as if he had been wakened from a ſound fleepz then preſently with his head a lit- ruth. 
tle lifted up , he looked this way and that way, to the great admiration ofall the beholders 3 and 
finally roſe up, and went familiarly and chearfully to him he ſhould. Than which light the Emperour 
Veſpaſian (who was then preſent in Marcellus his Theatre) never ſaw any which more delighted him. 
Of the Ape. 
N Ape isa ridiculous Creature, and which makes men much ſport in imitating their ations. 6:2. 1ib.1.. 4: 
There hath been ſecn an Ape which would pipe and fing, and beſides, dance and write, and #{ partium: 
cndeavour to perform many other things proper tomen. I remember I ſaw in the Duke of Somes 
houſe a great and curſt Ape, who becauſe he much troubled many, had his hands cut off, who ſuffer- 
ing, himfalf to be cured, when the wound was cicatrized, he grew moretnild and docile. Whercfore 
cloathed in a green Coat, and girt over his loins with a Girdle, he carried hanging thereat a Caſe of 
Spectacles, a pair of Knives, and a Childs Handkerchict, He was committed tothe charge of the 
Maſter-Cook to teach, becauſe he had taken up his lodging in the Chimney-corner, he was taught 
many tricks and feats. Ifat any time he {werved from his doctrin and precepts, in a trice the whip 
was upon his back and loins, and much was abated of his daily allowance; for, as Perfiuis ſaith, The 
belly is the Maſter of Arts, and Sharpner of Wit. By theſe means he profited ſo in a ſhort time, that he 
much exceeded all the Apes of his time in the glory of his Witzand there was none counted more $kil- 
tul in leaping and dancing to the Pipe, running -up a Pole, 'and-nim. bly leaping through his Maſters 
Legs. Toconclude, he performed all the aCtions ofa ſtrong Ape, and very reverendly carricd up 
Dithes with the Waitcrs and Servingmen, and made clean the Dithes and Platters by licking, and did 
much other drudgery, ſo that he was commonly called Maſter John Do-a!. At Dinner and Sup- 
per litting, in a Chair, he ſaid Grace, and caſting his eyes up towards Heaven, and rouled them this 
way and that way , and ſmote his Brett with the ſtumpsof his hands with much lamentation, and 
1mitated Praycr by the gnalhing or beating together of his teeth, He would turn up his tail to any 
that 
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that offended him, for his Coat ſearce covered half his buttock, leſt he ſhould have detiled it) be 
made much other paſtime, always going upright by reaſon of the cutting away of his hands, unleſs 
at afiy time through wearineſs he were forced to fit on his Buttocks. 


| Of the Camel. 
Camels both He Camel is a very domeſtical and gentle Beaſt, and which is cafily tamed and taught all 
tzme and wild kind ofobedicnce and ſervice z although ſome of thcm are cruel, wild, and troubleſom by bi- 


ting and ſtriking ſuch as they meet, no kfs then untamed Horſes, There is no necd to houſe them 
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in the night, for they may be left in the plain fields in the open and free air feedin 
wg mann Graſs and Trees, and cropping the tops of Thiftles, neither in _ morning, do they _ A = 
ble keeping of worle undergo or carry their burdens. They are not put to carry burdens before they be four years 


Camels, old. The 4rabians geld them young, that they may enjoy their labour the longer; neither being 
gelt, 
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 gelt, do they rage for Love or deſire of Venery. At the putting in of the Spri they endure hunger 


and thirſt for eight days together z they are ſodutiful, that at the beck of the Tarkith Slaves, or but 

touched on the neck with a Twig, they preſently kneel on the ground to take up: their burden, neither Cameis know 
do they lift themſelves up before they tind that they have a ſufficient load laid npon them. Thoſe when they 
that have but one bunch upon their back are of Africk, but fuch as have two bunches are of Aſia of ** l al 
Scythia, Thoſe kind of Camels that are the bigger, are uſed to carry packs, but the leſſer are uſed | nrrweh 
to ride upon, as our Horſes are, They love nothing ſo well as Beans, and yet they live content with to carry buj- 
four handfuls of Beans for a day. The greateſt wealth of the Arabians conliſts in Camels, and ſo ens, ind to 
they eſtimate their riches, not by the quantity of Silver or Gold, but by the namber of Camels. 4 vp92» 
The Turkſr Emperour (Thevet being the reporter) made a Captain over the herds of his Camcls, 

giving hima great troop of African and Chriftian Slaves , that they might be the better boked un- 

co. Ihave heard it reported (faith Thevet) by certain Arabien, African, and Jewiſh Merchants who 

were preſent, at that time when Swltan Selim, the firſt of that name, beſieged Carre in Agypr, (which , b 
in former times was called Memphis) that there then was in that Emperours Azmy ſixty thouſand wood 
Camels, beſides a mighty company of Mules. melts. 


Of 1 AVenous Birds. ; y 

Ut let us take view of Falconers teaching ravenous Birds, how with ſwift wings carried aloft The diligence 
B into the Air, they may ſerze upon othex Birds, and caft them down dead tothe gromnd in of Falconers 
performance whereof, they often too freely foar up to the Clouds, fo that they carry themſetves out Hoke hams Ky 
of the Falconers ſight, with a deſire to Sun themſelves, neglecting in the mean tirae theit deſigned 

rey. | ed | 

; The Heron when ſhe {ces her. (elf kept under, and below the Falcon, carried up by his ſtrong The fight of 
wings with a marvellous {wiftneſs, with her Beak, which is long and ſharp, hid undet her wings , the Heron and 
and turned upwards, ſhe receives the Falcon blinded with the heat of tight, and defire of prey , cate- F\*"- 
leſly flying down and ruſhing upon him ; fo that he often ſtrikes him through the gorge, ſo that 
oft-times they both fall down dead to the ground. But if the Falcon without harm eſcape the 
deceits by Art, and the happy turning of his body, and the Heron be not caſt down, the Fautkconer 
— ; = "i with never {o loud a voice, yet by ſetting up her Feathers ſhe dares her-to the prc- 
tende t. 


| That Birds have taught us Muſical Tunes. | 
: es Nightingales are ſweet and excellent fingers, tuning their notes with infinite quaverings, T9 fing like a 
and divertities of ſounds, ſo prettily and {weetly, that humane induſiry can fcarce equal Nightingale. 
the ſweetneſs thereof, by ſo many muſical Inſtruments; ſo that we ſay, he ſings like a Nightingale; 
who varies his voice with much variety. In which thing Bizds much excel men, becauſe they have 
that admirable ſweetneſs of finging from Nature it ſelf without any labour of learning which men 
can ſcarce attain toin any School of Muſick , by having, their ears a thouſand times pluckt by the 
hands ofa curſt Maſter, | 


That Beaſts know one anothers voice. : 

Eaſts know one another by their voice, fo that they may ſeem to talk and to laugh together, The Voice io 
whileſt fluttering with their ears, they pluck in their noſes with a pleafant aſpect ot their eyes Down x _— 

and as ſpeech is given to men, fo Birds have their natural voice, which is of the ſame ule to Speech 2529 
them, as ſpeech 1s tous. For all Birds of the ſame Species, asmen of the fame Countrey, chant Men. 
and chirp to one another, when men underſtand not the ſpeech of other men, unleſs of the fame 

Nation. Wherefore the Scythian Tongue is no more profitable to one living in Egypt, than if he ; 
were dumb; nor the ians underſtand it no more than if they were deaf. Wherefore ary —_ _— 
Epyptian is dumb and deat to a Scythian. This thoſe which travel well underſtand , how many we hear an un- 

dangers, how many troubles they undergo becauſe they cannot expreſs their minds, and requite known Lan- 


things neceſſary forlife. Wheretore to the aſſiſtance of this unprofitable Tongue, we are compel- 8u4ge- 


led to call the reſt of the Members, and tq abuſe the geſtures of the Head, Eyes, Hands, and Feet. 
Truly the condition of brute Beaſts is not ſo miſerable , ſeeing that all of the fame kind whereſo- 
ever they be, may anſwer each other with a known voice. Truly, if any ſhould hear a German, Bri- 
z0n, Spaniard, Engliſhman, Polonian and Greek, ſpeaking amongſt themſelves in their Native Tongues, 
not underſtanding any of them, he could {caxce diſcern, and certainly judge, whether he heard the 
voice of Men or of Bealts. 


That Birds may counterfeit Mans voice. 
| Bye Larks, Pies, Rocks, Daws, Crows, Staxes, and other ſuch like Birds, ſpeak, ſing, whiſtle, Parrats are 
and imitate the voices of Men and other Creatures, In this Parrats excel all other, being —_— 
mgm Skiltul imitaters of mens voicesz and very merry, but ſpecially when they have drank a \—oon toy 
ittle Wine, 

Plutarch reports that there was aBarber at Rome who kept a Pic in his ſhop, which ſpoke ex- 
ceeding well, and that of her own accord, none teaching her, when ſhe firt heard men talking 
together 3 fhe imixated the voice or cry of all Beaſts ſhe heard, as alſo the found of Drums, and 
the ſound of Pipes and Trumpets; to conclude, there was nothing which ſhe did not endeavour 
toimitate, There have been Crows that have ſpoken and articulately ſung, Songs and Pſalms, and 
that of ſome length. To which purpoſe the Hiltory of Macrobius is notable 3 for he tells that there 152+ Saturn 
was one amongſt thoſe who went forth for luck ſake to meet with Awgxitar Ceſar , returning * 
from the War againlt Antonixs, who carried a Crow which he had taught plainly topronounce this 
{alutation , Salve Ceſar Imperator Augyſtifſime, that is, God ſave thee, O moſt ſacred Empernur Ceſar. 

Ceſar 


A talking Pte. 
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The Lion 
fears a Cock. 
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a Camel. 


What Fowl 
fear the Fal- 
con. 
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Mice will not 
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Ceſar taken with the novelty of this ſpectacle, bought this obſequious Bird with a thouſand pieces of 
Silver. Pliny and Valerius have reckoned up amongſt prodigies, Oxen and Afſes that have ſpoken, 


| Tomit infinite other things recorded by the Ancients, Plato, Ariſtotle, Pliny, Plutarch, and other Phi- 


loſophers of great credit, of the docility of Beaſts, and their admirable felicity of underſtanding, 
Which things, if untrue, theſe learned men would never have recorded in Writing, leſt ſo they might 
brand with vanity (than which nothing is more baſe) the reſt of their Writings to poſterity in all 


enſuing Ages. 


Of the Sympathy and Antipathy of Living Creatures amongſt themſelves. 

H4y=s briefly deſcribed the underſtanding of brute Beaſts, it ſeems not impertinent to ſet 

down ſome things more worthy of knowledge, happening unto them by reaſon of Sympathy 
and Antipathy 3 that is, mutual agreement and diſagreement, which happens not onely to them 
living, but alſodead , by a certain hidden property, through occaſion whereof ſcme defrre, others 
ſhun, and others proſecute one another even to death:' ' In teſtimony whereof, the Lyonthe King 
of Beaſts excelling all other in courage and magnanimity, fears'the Cock, torhe is not onely ter- 
ried by his preſence, but alſo by his crowing being abſent. So an Elephant fears an Hog 3 but he 
is ſoafraid of Mice and Rats,that he will not touch the meat that is given him.if he {mel that it hath 


” been defiled with ſuch Creatures, »'There is deadly hatred between the Elephant and Rhinocerot 3 
' ' yet when the Elephant is furious: and angry, he becomes quiet and calm at the ſight ofa Ram. A 
A Horſe fears 


Horſe is ſoafraid of a Camel, that he cannot endure his ſight. The Dog hates the Wolf, the Hart 
flies the Dog.. The Snake flies from and fears a naked man, and follows him bemg dothed. 
There is deadly hatred between the Aſpis and Ichneumon 3 for he when he hath rouled himſelf in 
the clay , dries hiinſelfin the Sun ; and ſo being covered over (by doing thus divers times) as it 


were with ſhells orarmonr, he enters into combat, ſiretching out his Tail, and preſenting his Back, 


until he get opportunity to choak- his adverſary by leaping and faſteningon her Jaws, by which 
ſtratagem he allo kills the Crocodile, The green Lizard is a capital enemy to the Serpent, but moſt 
friendly to Man, as Eraſmus witnefſeth by many Hiſtories concerning that matter, in his Dialogue 
of Sympathy and Antipathy. There is a great deal of hatred between a Man and a Wolt, which is 
moſt manifeſt by.this, that if the Wolves firſt ſeea Man, his Voice is taket away, and his intended 
cry hindered. If the Weaſel intend to ſet upon the Afpis that moſt venemous Serpent, ſhe arms 
her ſelf by cating Rue, as a moſt certain Antidote. The Ape fears the Torpedo, as Eraſmus mani- 
felts by a pleaſant Hiſtory in the forementioned Dialogue; where allo he pretily ſhews the deadly 


" hatred between the Serpent called Areus and the Toad, The like hate is between the Owl and 


Crows, ſo that the Owl dares not go out, fly abroad, or ſeek her food unleſs by night. The Wa- 
ter or River Fowl are afraid of the Falcon, that if they but hear her bells, they had rather be killed 
with ſtaves and ſtones, then take wing to flie into the air. Sothe Lark yields her ſelf tobe taken 
by a Man, leſt ſhe fall into the Talons of the Hobby. The Caſftril, or Merlin, is naturally a terrour to 
Hawks, ſo that they both ſhun his voice and preſence. 

The Kites are all at perpetual enmity with the Crows, wherefore the Crow always gets away the 
Kites proviſion. All kind of Pullen fear the Fox. The Chicken fears neithet a Horſe nor an Ele- 
phant 3 but, ſcarce hatched, it preſently runs away at the voice or fight of a. Kite, and hides it ſelf un- 
der the Hens Wings. The Lamb and Kid flie from the Wolf when they firſt ſee him, neither doth 
Death givean end to that hatred, but it ſupervives their Funeral. An experiment whereof (they ſay) 


is, that ifone Drum be headed with Wolves skins and another with Sheeps, and beaten up together, 


you ſhall ſcarce hear the ſound of the Drum covered with Sheep skins, And beſides, if you ſtring one 
Harp with Strings made of Sheeps guts, and another with Strings of Wolves guts, you cannot bring 
it to paſs by any Art, to make them agree and go in one Tune. It is reported from the experiments 


' of many men, that if a Wolves head be _— up on high in the place where Sheepare, that they 


will not touch the Graſs, how good and freih ſoever it be, nor reſt quiet in ary place, but tumul- 


How to make | fwOully run up and down, untilall ſuch kind of terrour be taken away. The hate betwixt Mice and 


Cheeſe that - 


Weaſels appears by this, that if you mix never ſo little of the brains of a Weaſel in the Rennet, with 
which you crudle your Cheeſe, the Mice will never gnaw or touchthat Cheeſe. The Linnet doth ſo 
hate the Bird Florzs, that both their blouds put into one veſſel cannot be mixed together. A Wolves 
head hung up in a Dove-houſe, drives away Poll-Cats and Weaſels. The Panther and Hyzna burn 
with ſo'great hatred, that if both their skins be laid one againſt the other, the Panthers will ſhed the 
hair, the hairs of the Hyzna remaining entire and not moved 3 which thing, they ſay; happens to the 
Feathers of other Birds, if any one chance to tie them up ina bundle with the Eagles. © Let theſe ſaf- 
hce for {ome few examples of many, of the Antipathy amongſt Beaſts. But of the Sympathy and con- 
{ent of Beaſts amongſt themſelves, I think needlels to write any thing, being itis ſufhciently known 


- toall, that one Jay aſſociates another, and the cruel Bears agree amongſt themſelves; and Beaſts of 


{ame ſpecies do wonderfully conſent one with another, 


That Man excells all Beaſts. | 

| Now think it fit to aflay to write of that excellency of Man over Beaſts, which Ihave ſo long in- 
tended. Neither would I that Epicures, and other, too much natural and materiate Philoſo- 
phers, ſo take thoſe things I have written of the endowments of Beaſts, as though we ſhould think 
there were no difference | Aroma Man and Beaft, I had no ſuch meaning, no ſuch intention; but 
onely that man ſhould not . become too ſtately, or too ingrate in leſs acknowledging God to be the 


' Author of ſomany. benefits with which he abounds, For whatſoever we have largely ſpoken of 


Beaſts, yet there is no compariſon between Beafts and Man; for there is too great a difference be- 
tween them. For Mans mind is adorned with Religion, Juſtice,Prudence, Magnanimity,Faith.Piety, 


Modcfiy, Clemency, Fortitude, and other Vertues as Lights which ſhine. much more bright in Man 
| than 
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than Beaſts, For they are ſometimes all in fomec one Man, each whercot arc thought grcat in Beaſts. 

For ſecing that Man is made to the Image of God, it cannet be, how much ſocver he defile himſelf Man bears. 
with the pollution of Vices, that he can fo obſcure that inbred light, but that always ſome bear G9%5 Image, 
of the Divine Wiſdom will be inherent and ſhine in him. But although by collation toſorne Beals, 

he may ſeem a defective and weak Creature, yct no fortitude nor fircngth of Beafts can be ſo great 

as to cqual the fortitude of Man, For God hath cngraven in Man the Charactcr of his Divine Vir- 

tue, by the aſſiſtance whercof, he might have all Bealts under and obedient to him. And though by 

that we have formerly ſaid, Beatts may ſcem to have a ccrtain ſhadow of reaſon, yet that ſmall light 

is not tit for many and divers uſes, but there is onely given them ſo much providence as thould be 

{ufficient for them and the preſervation of their bodies. But mcy have Reaſon given them to crop 

or gather the Fruits of Etcrnal Lite, (as La&antius faith) whercby it comes to pals, that Man oncly, 

amongſt ſo many Creatures, hath ſenſe and underfianding of Divine things. Which Cicero thought 

to be known by that, becauſe Man onely had a certain knowledge of God in his mind. Wherefore he 

was enriched by God with Reaſon, Speech, and Hands, as helps tor the performance of all his Actions z 

morcovcr by his ſingular and almoſt divine Wit he ecafily excells all brute Beatts, For firlt, Reaſon Man hat}: g#- 
being his guide, he invented things neceſlary tor lite, htly impoſed names on the things invented be- ven names tv 
fitting, their Natures, framed Lettcrsand Characters, invented all Liberal Arts and Handy-cratts, and tlungs. 
tound means to meaſure the Land and Sea, He hath obſerved and drawn into an Art the ſpaces of 

the Celeſtial Globe, the diſtinctions of the Stars the changes and orders of Daysand Nights, cf 

Times and Scaſons; the riſing and ſetting of Stars, and their power and cffe&s over theſe lower 

Bodics, Lally, He records in writing to perpetual memory that which concerns his own Nature, or 

the Nature of other things, the Precepts and Ordinances of Lite and Manners; by which fingular 

gift, we can now confer with Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, and other Philoſophers of ancient Timcs, as 

it they were living, 


Il hat venefit Man hath by reaſon of bis native Nakedneſs and Ignorance, 


Ut as Mans Body is by Nature naked and unarmed, fo is his Mind like a ſmooth Table in which 621.cap.4. 15. 
nothing is painted, nothing graven 3 but tor help of his Nakednefſs he hath Hands, and for 1 de »ſ par- 
ſupply of his Ignorance, Reaſon and Speech. And by theſe three being, as it were, the Miniſters *#%% 
of infinite varicty of things, he clothes and detends his Body with all things needtul, and enriches 
his Mind with the knowledge of Arts and Sciences. Now it he had certain Weapons born with him, 
he ſhould uſe them onely if heſhould be born skiltul in any Art, he would mcddle with none 
elſc. Therefore, becauſe it was more expedient to ule all ſorts of Weapons with the Hand, and be As the Hand 
Skilful in all Arts 3 therefore he muſt be born wanting and ignorant of all. Ariſtotle very wittily 1! *he Inftru- 
called the Hand the Infirument of Inſtruments 3 in imitation of which ſpeech, one may rightly at- —_— 
firm, that Reaſon is the Art of Arts: for as the Hand in worth exceeds the other Inſtruments, bc- x eafon is the 
cauſe it can make, handle, and fit themfor uſe 3 ſo Reaſon and Speech, though namcs of no Art, yet Art of Arts. 
comprehend and encreaſe all Arts. Therefore Man, ſecing he hath his Mind inſiructcd by Art, 
that is, by Reaſon, it is fit he ſhould have his Body defended with a Weapon or Inttrument, that 
is, the Hand 3 which in agility and cxcellency ſhould excel all other Inftruments. Foro Man hath 
his Hands in ſtead of all Weapons, which he may uſe in War and Peace, as the Inttruments of all 
Arts; he wants not the Bulls Horns, the Boars Tusks, the Horſes Hoots, nor, to conclude, any Arms 
of any othcr Beaſt, For by the benefit of his Hands he can handle other Arms tar more profitable 
and fate; as a Lance, Sword. Spear, Halberd 3 but Man allo can ule at fome diltance the Bow, Slinz, 
and Hand-gun, when the Horn and the Hoof cannot be uſed but near at hand. But ſome may ſay, a 
Lion exceeds a Man in {wittncſs of Footz what then ? is Man therefore inferiour to him ? no, for 
by the means of his Hands, and the guidance of his Reaſon he bridling and riding upon a Horſe, 
out-runs the Lion, and being, Victor follows him toand again as he himſelf pleaſcs, or vanquithed 
flies away 3 and from the Horſcs back, as from a Tower, wounds the Lion with what Weapons he 
pleaſes. To conclude, Man is abundantly provided with means to detend himfelf trom the violence 
of all other Beaſts. For this purpoſe he doth not onely harneſs himſelf as with brazen Walls, but 
alſo makes Ditches and Bulwarks, he makes by the miniſtry of his Hands all kind of Weapons , 
weaves himſelf Garments, caſts into the Watcr and draws forth Nets tocatch Fithz and to conclude, 
he pertorms all things tohis own contentment, and having that priviledge granted him by God, he Man under 
rules over all the Earth; all things which lie hid in the bowels of the Earth, which go, or creep upon nn mo 
the Earth, which ſwim in the Sea, and flic through the Air, or are any where ſhut up in the compaſs G 


. , — 9" perour of rhe 
of the Skie, are in Mans dominion. World. 


How wonderful God hath ſhewed himſelf in making Man. 


Ods Deity and Providence hath principally ſhewed it ſclf in the Creation of Man 3 neither his Man isthe end 
ſo admired Light hath ſo ſhone in the production of other Creatures, ſecing that God would of all Mun- 

have them to live and have their being onely for Mans fake, that they might ſerve him. There- dane things. 
fore Man is, it we diligently conſider all his endowments, a certain Pattern and Rule of the Divine | 
Majeſty and (it I may fo ſay) Artifice. For being made to Gods Image, he is as it were his Coin, ex- Man 2 little 
cecding the capacity of all humane underſtanding. Which fecmed a juſt reaſon to the ancient Pii- — _— 
loſophers that hethould be called Microcoſmos, or alittle World, becauſe the particlcsof all things con- yyg,1q, 6 
taincd in the compaſs of Heaven and Earth , are contained in his Mind and Body, that in the mean 
time I may in filence paſs over his Soul, more great and noble than the whole World. 


Why 
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YT : wes. 
| Why Nature hath not given Man the faculty of Prefaging. 
Man is not His ſeems the reaſon, that Men by the inſtin&t of Nature do not foreſee the future ſeaſons 
; obnoxious to and diſpoſitions of the Heaven and Air ; becauſe, ſeeing they have reccived ccrtain ſparks of 


| theAirand prudence from God, by whoſe care and guidance they are led to the knowledge of things by no de- 
SUars- ceitful but certain judgment, bcing not obnoxious ts the conditions and changes of Times and 
Seaſons, as Beaſts are: Wherefore knowing all theſe airy changes to be placed under them, that is to 
fay, their minds 3 according as occaſion ſcrves and their minds dchre, they give themſelves tomirth 
when theair is wet, ſtormy, and dark; and on the contrary in a clear and fair ſcaſon, to a ſerene 
and grave mcditation of things ſublime and full of doubt. But Beaſts accommodating thcmſclves 
to that diſpoſition of the Air which is preſent andat hand, are lively or ſad, not from any judgment, 
as Men, but according to the temper and complexion of their bodics following, the inclinations of 
the Air, and of the humours one while diffuſed, another while contracted. Neither ought we to 
One Man will h]ame Man , becauſe he can imitate the voice of Beaſts, but rather much commend him , that he 
LE _ can infinitely wreſt and vary one thing, that is, his Voice 3 for Men can bark like Foxes and Dogg ; 
infinite varie- £xunt like Hogs, whet and grind their teeth like Boars, roar like Lions, bellow like Bulls, neigh like 
ties of Beaſts, Horſes , knack their teeth like Apes, how! like Wolves, bray like Aﬀes, bleat like Goats and 
Sheep, mourn like Bears, Pigeons, and Turtles, keek and gaggle like Geeſe, hiſs like Serpents, 
cry like Storks, caw like a Crow, and crow like a Cock, clock like Hens, chatter as Swallows and 
Pics, ſing like Nightingales, croak like Frogs, imitate the ſinging of Waſps and humming of 
The power of Bees , mew like Cats. The ſinging of Birds ſcarce ſeems to merit the name of Muſical, compa- 
Muſick. red to the Harmony of Men, fitted = tuned with infinite variety of Voices, For with this they poſ- 
ſels the Ears of Kings and Princes, provoke and temper their wrath, and carry mens minds beyond 
themſelves, and transform them into what habits they pleaſe. But it thoſe cruel Beaſts have any 
humanity, they owe it all to Man: For he tames Lions, Elephants, Bears, Tigers, Leopards, Pan- 


thers, and ſuch other like. 


: That Man may attain unto the knowledge of all Voices and Tongues. 


T7 docility of Mans Wit is ſo great, and facility of the body obeying that divire gift of Wit , 
ſuch, that he is not onely able to learn to ſpeak the Tongues of divers Nations differing, in ſo 
oo onely many peculiar Languages; and not onely to imitate and counterfeit the voices of all Beats though 
_ ETD {o much different trom Man, which many flattering and jugling Companions, tollowers of other 
preter of the Mens Tables will do; but alſo be ableto know and underſtand both what they pretend and lig- 
Voices of nifie. In confirmation of which thing, they cite the Philoſopher Apollonixs molt famous in this 
Beaſts and Kind of Study and Knowkdge, He walking on a time amongſt a company of his Friends through 
—_ the Field, and ſeeing a Sparrow come flying and chirping much to divers other Sparrows ſitting upon 
a Trce, is reported to have ſaid to thoſe which were with him , That Bird which came flying hi- 
ther, told the other in her Language, that an Aſs laded with Corn was fallen down at the City Gate, 
and had ſhed the Wheat upon the ground. Wherctore Apollonius, and all his friends which were 
with him went thither to ſee whether it were ſo, and found that it was ſo as he had told them, and 
obſerved that the Sparrows, moved thereto by the coming of the other, were eating up the grains of 
Corn ſhed on the ground. 

But for Crows and Pies artificially taught to counterfeit mens Voices, it is too ſmall a thing, 
that for that cauſe they ſhould contend with men. For they have quickly babled all they have 
learnt with longer coſt and labour, tediouſly ſinging till the” ſame ſong , and whatſoever they prate 
they do it without Senſe, Underſtanding,or any Reaſon for what they ſay. But Man always contem- 
plating ſomewhat more high, till thinks of greater things than theſe preſent, and never reſts. But 

The __— burning with an infinite and endleſs defire of Knowledge, he dothnot onely covet to know thoſe 
| vv of Chings which appertain to food and cloathing, but by caſting his eyes towards Heaven, and by the 
Learning in light of his mind, he learns and underſtandsthings Divine. Which is ſo certain an Argument of 
Man, the celeſtial original of our Soul, that he which conſiders thoſe things, can no ways doubt, but that 
we have our minds ſeaſoned by the univerſal Divine Underſtanding. But now it is timefor us to 
ſet upon the Deſcription of the Body, the habitation and fit Inſtrument of all the FunEtions of the 


Divine Mind, 
Of the CrocodFe. 
A rame Cro- Lutarch reports of the Crocodile (whoſe Figure is here delineated) that being tamed, and taught 
codile, by Man, he dothnot onely hear Mans Voice, and anſwers tohis call, but ſuffers himſelf to be 


handled, and opening his throat, lets his tecth be ſcratched and wiped with a Towel. How {maÞl 
a part of Phyſick is that which Beaſts are taught by Nature? Certainly nothing in'compariſon of 
Man, who by the ſtudy and practice of a few years, can learn at his fingers ends all the parts of Phy- 
ſick 3 and praGtiſe them not onely for his own, but alſo for the common good of all men. But why 
cannot Beaſis attain unto the knowledge of Phyſick ſo well as Men ? I think, becauſe fogreat Art as 
Phylick is, cannot be attained unto by the dull capacities of Beaſts, 
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- But for that T have written of the Religion of Elephants, if I muſt ſpeak according to the truth tn a God 
of the matter, we cannot ſay, they worſhip God, or have any ſenfe of the Divine Majetty. For how ge ry Fe 
can they have any knowledg of ſublime things, or of God, ſeeing they wholly following their phanes had 
food, know not how to meditate on celeſtial things? Now for that they behold and turn them- Religion. 
ſelves to the Moon by night, and to the Sun in the morning, they do not that as worſhipping, or 
tor that they conceive any excellency or divinity in the Sun; but becauſe Nature fo requiring and 

leading them, they feel their bodies torcjoyce in that light, and their entrails and humors to move 

and ſtir them to if, Therefore when we attributed Religion to Elephants, we faid it rather popu- 

2rly. than truly, and more that we might exhort men to the Worſhip of God, than that we thought 

El-phants had any knowledge of Divine Worſhip implanted in their minds. 


The end of the Second Book. 
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BOOK IIL 
Of the Anatomy of Mans Body. 


Following the cuſtom and the manner of ſuch as before me have written of Ana- 
tomy, Will firſt, (that T may make the minds of the Readers more attentive and 
deſirous of thele ſtudies) declare how neceſſary it is, and alſo how profitable z 
and then ſhew the order to be obſerved in it, before I come to the particular de- 
ſcription of mans body. 


The neceſſity Furthermore, how Anatomy may be defined, and the manner of the defmi- 
of the know- |h2.6 tion of the parts. For the tirlk, the knowledg of Anatomy ſeems in my judg- 
ledg of Anato- ment very neceſſary to thoſe that deſire to excel, or attain to perfe&tion of Phy- 
wy ſick; that is, whereby they may be able to preſerve the preſent health of the body, and the parts 
thereof, and drive away diſeaſes. For how can either Phyſician or Chirurgeon prelerve health by 
the uſe of the like things, which conſiſts in the temperament , conformation and natural union 
of the parts 3 or expel the diſeaſe which hurts thoſe three, by the like uſe of their contraries, unlcls 
vatels Uh. ds he ſhall know thenature and compoſure of the body, and underſtand, as by the rule of this know- 
bL10 it0s 


ledg, how much it ſwerves from the nature thereof ? Wherefore it is excellently faid of — 
that the Phyſician, called to cure the ſick Patient, ought diligently to conſider, whether thoſe things 
n that are in him, or appear to bc in him, be like or unlike, that is, whether the Patient be like him- 
ſelf and his own nature in all his parts and funtons, temperature, compoſure and union ; that he 
may preſerve thoſe which are yet contained in the bounds of nature, and reſtore thoſe that are gone 
Lb. de ofibus. aſtray. Which thing Galen hath alſo confirmed, ſpecially wherc he faith, He muſt well know the 
nature and ſirufture, or compoſure of the bones, who takes upon him to reſtore them broken or dif- 
located to themſelves and their proper ſeats or places. Moreover, ſeeing that healing doth not only 
conſiſt in the knowledg of thediſcaſe, but as well in preſcribing fit medicines, and like application 
of them to the body and the parts thereof, a!lwhich by their nataral diſfimilitude, do require unlike 
1. de loc. affe- medicines, according to Galens opinion: I prethee tell me, Who can pcrform this, which is igno- 
&is, & lib. 3. rant of the deſcriptionof the whole and the parts thereof, taught by Anatomy ? We may ſay the 
AMtth, like of the Apothecary, who ignorant of the ſituation of the parts in the body cannot apply Em- 
plaiſters.Ointments,Cataplaſms, Fomentations, Epithemes, bags to the ht places, as to the ſutures 
of the skull, to the Heart, Liver, Stomach, Spleen, Reins, Womb, or Bladder, For example : Let us 
ed imagine theLiver to be troubled with a hot diſtemperature, but on the contrary, the ſtomach with 
Me hor 2 cold (which commonly happens, ſeeing the Liver hotter than ought tobe, ſends up many vapours 
the ſtomach is to the head 3 from whencecold humours fall into the ſtomach) it hot things to be applicd to the 
commonly =ſiomach by the Phyſicians preſcription, be by the Apothecary, making no difterence, applied, to both 
cold. the ſtomach and neighbouring liver, (which may chance, if he be ignorant, that the ttomach bends 
ſomewhat to the left tide under the breaſi-blade; but the liver ſo takes up the right ſide of the body, 
that with a great part thereof,it covers almoſt all the ſtomach) will he not be much offend by increa- 
ſing the hot diſtemper of the liver, and not thereby giving eaſe, or help to the diſeaſe? Shall not, 
by this his ignorance, the Patient be fruſtrated of his defire, the Phyſician of his intent, and the 
Medicine of its cftect ?' By theſe examples I think it molt manifeſt, that the Anatomical knowledg 
, of the parts of the body is exceeding neceſſary to all Phylicians, Chirurgeons, and Apothccaries, 
who will practiſe Phyſick with any praiſe, to the glory of God, and the benefit and good of man, 
for whoſe ſake we have writ theſe things, and illuſtrated them by t;gures, ſubjeting the parts to the 

eye, and htly put them in their proper places, 
The know- But Anatomy 15 commodious four manner of ways: The firſt is, becauſe thus we are led to the 
ledg of Ana- Kknowledg of God the Creator, as by the effect to the cauſe 3 for, as we read in St. Pal, The invi- 
tomy, 15 CO” fible things of God are made manifeſt by the viſible. The ſecond is, that by means hereof we know 


Offic. Medici. 


CO the nature of mans body, and the parts thereof, whereby we may more eaſily and certainly judge 
ways. and determine of fickneſs and health. Thethird is, that by the knowledg of the body and its parts, 


and together therewith it affeQtions and diſeaſes, we may prognoſticate what is to come, and forc- 

tel the events ot diſcaſes. Laſtly, the fourth is, that, conſidering the nature of the diſcafed part, 

we may htly preſcribe medicines, and apply them in their due place. 
There is a Now we mult declare in what order Anatomy may be fitly delivered ; but firſt we muſt obſerve, 
threefold me- there is a threefold method : The firſt is called of Compoſition, being very commodious for the 
thod. ** teaching of Arts; which Ariſtotle hath uſed in his Works of Logick, and natural Philoſophy, the 
order and beginning taken from the leaſt and moſt ſimple, to the more compound. The {econd of 
Diviſion, fit tor the inventing or finding out of Sciences. Galen hath followed this order in his 
Books of Anatomical Adminitirations, and of the uſe of the parts. The third of Definition, which 
ſheweth the nature and efſence of things, as appears by Galen in his Book de Arte Parva. And 
becauſe this order doth alſo proſecute the diviſions, therefore it is commonly accuſtomed to be 
comprehended in the compaſs of the ſecond. Therefore I will follow this in my Anatomical 
Treatiſe, dividing mans body into its parts, which I will not only ſubje& to the eye in the way of 
knowing them, but alſo to the mind in the faithful underftanding them. For, I will adjoyn 
thoſe things that are delivered of them by Galen in his Book of Anatomy-Adminiſtrations, with 
thoſe which he hath taught in his Books of the uſe of the parts. For there he titly lays the 
parts of mans body before our eyes, to the ſenſe. But here he teaches to know them, not tc ſee 
them z tor he tſhews why, and for what uſe, they are made, Having briefly handled theſe things, 
We 
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we mult declare what Anatomy is 3 that, as Cicero ſaith out of Plato's Phedro, it may be underfiood 
of what we diſpute. And becauſe we attain that by definition (which is a ſhort and plain ſpecch, 
conſiſting of the Genus and Difference of the things defined, being the cfſential parts, by which 
the nature and eſſence of the thing is briefly and plainly explained) firit we define Anatomy, then 
preſently explain the particular parts of the definition. 

Wherefore Anatomy (if you have regard to the name) isa perfect and abſolute diviſion, or ar- What Anz*%- 
tificial reſolution of mans body into its parts, as well general as particular, as wcll compound as ®Y ts. 
limple. Neither may this detinition ſeem illegitimate 3 ſpecially amonglt Phylicians and Chirur- 
geons. For, ſeeing they are Artizans humiliated to the ſenſe, they may uſe the proper and com» 
mon qualities of things tor their eſſential differences and forms. As on the contrary, Philoſophers How a defin;.- 
may refuſe all definitions as ſpurious, which conſiſt not of the next Genus, and the moſt proper, ton differs | 
and eſſential differences. Bur ſecing that, through the imbecillity of our underlianding, ſich dit- 9m 4 defer:- 
ferences are unknown tous, in their places we are compelled, in dehning things, to draw into one _—_ 
many common and proper accidents, to finiſh that definition which we intend : which for that 
cauſe we may more truly call a deſcription, becauſe for the matter and efſential form of the thing, 
it preſents us only the matter adorned with certain accidents. This appears by the former detini- 
tion, in which Diviſion and Reſolztion ſtand for the Genus, becauſe they may be parted into divers 
others, as it were into ſpecter. That which is added over and belides, fiands in place of the diffe- 
rence, becauſe they ſeparate and make different the thing, it {elt from all other rath and unartiticial 
diſſections. We mult know, an artificial diviſion, is no other than a ſeparation of one part from 
another, without the hurt of the other, obſerving the proper circumſpection of cach of them z 
which if -they periſh or be defaced by the diviſion, it cannot be ſaid to be artificial, And thus much 
may {uthce for the parts of the definition in general. | JE 

For as much asb:longs to the explication of each word 3 we (aid, of Mans body, becauſe as much The fubje& of 
as lies in us, we take care of, preſerve the health, and depel the diſeaſes thereof : By which it may Pc: 
appear that mans body is the ſubje& of Phylick, not as it is mans, or conlilts of matter and form, 
bur as it is partaker of health and fickneſs, | 

We kd nothing elſe by part, according, to Galen, than ſome certain body, which is not Gel. 13.1. de 
wholly disjoyned, nor wholly united with other bodies of their kinds; but fo, that, according to uſu parts 
his opinion, the whole be compoſed therewith, with which in ſome ſort it is united, and in ſome 9.1, Meth. 1 
kind ſeparated from the ſame, by their proper circumſcription. Furthermore by the parts in gene= 
ral, T undcrftand the head, brealt, belly, and their adjuncts. By the particular parts of thofe, I 
underliand, the fimple parts, as the ſimilar, which are nine in number, asa griſtle, bone, ligament, 
membrane, tendon, nerve, vein, artery, muſculous fleſh 3 ſome add hhbers, tat, marrow, the nails. 
and hairs other omit them as excrements : But we mult note that ſuch parts are called fimple, ra- 
ther in the judgment of the ſenſe, than of reaſon. For if any will more diligently conſider their 
nature, they ſhall tind none abſolutely ſimple, becauſe they are nouriſhed, have life and ſenſe, either 
manifeſt or obſcure, which happens not without a nerve, vein, and artery, 

But if any ſhall obje&, that no nerve is communicated to any bone, except the teeth; I will an- How the bone: 
ſwer, that nevertheleſs the bones have ſenſe by the nervous fibers, which are communicatcd to them Ee? ed. 
by-the Periofteum, as by whoſe mediation the Perioſterem 1s connext to the bones, as we ce it happens 
to thoſe membranes, which involve the bowels. And the bones, by this benefit of the animal 
ſenſe, expel the noxious and excrementitious humors from themſelves into the ſpaces, berween 
them, and the Perioſteum, which, as indued with a more quick ſenſe, admonitheth us, according to 
its office and duty, of that danger which is ready to ſeiſe upon the bones, unleſs it be prevented. 

Wherefore we will conclude according to the truth of the thing, that there is no part in our body 

ſimple, but only ſome are ſo named and thought, according to the ſenſe 3 although alſo otherwiſe 

ſome may be truly named Simple, as according, to the peculiar and proper fleth of each of their The com- 
kinds. Thofe parts are called Compound, which are made or compoſed by th: mediation, or im- pound or orga- 
mediately of theſe fimple, which they term otherwiſe organical, or inſtrumental; as an arm, leg, nacal parts. 
hand, foot, and others of this kind. 

And here we mult obſerve, that the parts are called ſimple and ſimilar, bccauſe they cannot be 
divided into any particles but of the fame kind 3 but the compound are called diflimilar from the 
quite contrary reaſon, They are called inftrumental and organical, becauſe they can perform ſuch 
ations of themſelves, as ſerve for the preſervation of themlelves and the whole as the eye of it 
ſelf, without the aſſiſtance of any other part, ſceth, and by this taculty detends the whole body, as 
alſo it ſel, Wherefore it is called an inftrument or organ, but not any part of it, as the coats, Four particles 
which cannot of it ſelf perform that att. Whereby we muſt underſtand, that in each inlt-uinental :2 ptr yang 

uh , hk in each orga- 

part we mult diligently obſerve four proper parts. One by which the action is properly per- njcat part. 
tormed, as the Cryſtalline himor in the cye. Another, without which the aCtion cannot be per- 

formed, as the nerve and the other humors of theeye. The third, whereby the action is better and 

more conveniently done, as the tunicles and muſcles are. The tourth, by which the aCtion is pre- 

ſerved, as the eyc-lids and circle of the eye. The fame may be {aid of the hand, which is the pro- 

per inttrument of holding 3 for it pertorms this action, Firlt, by the muſcle, as the principal part 3 
Secondly, by the ligament, as a part without which ſuch ation cannot be performed 3 Thirdly, by 

the boncs and nails, becauſe by the benetit of theſe parts, the a&tion is more happily pertormed 3 
Fourthly, by the vcins, arteries and skin, for that by their benetit and uſe, the rett, and fo conte- 

quently the action it ſelf is preſerved. 

But we mult conſider, that the inſtrumental parts have a fourfuld order. They are faid to be Four forts of 
of the brit order, which are tirſt and immediately compoſed of the fimple, as only the authors of 1nſtrumental 
ſome one a&ion, of which kinds are the muſcles and veſſels. Thcy are of a fecond, which confitt PT 
of theſe tirlt ſimple, and others beſides, as the hngers. They are countcd of the third rank, which 
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are compoſed of parts of the ſecond order, and ſome beſides, as the hand taken in general. The 
fourth order is the moſi compoſed, as the whole body, the organ and. inſtrument of the Soul. Bur 
you muſt obſerve, that when we ſay, the muſcles and veſſels are {imple parts, we reter you to the 
{enſe and ſight, and to the underſtanding comparatively to the parts which are more compound 3 
but if any conſider their efſence and conſtitution, he ſhall underſtand they are truly compound, as 
we ſaid before. Now it remains, that weunderſtand, that in each part, whether fimple or com- 
Xine things to pound, nine things are to be confidered 3 as, ſubſtance, quantity, Or magnitude, hgure, compoliti- 
b: conſ:dered on, number, connexion, (by which name, we alſo underſtand the original and inſertion) tempe- 
in each part. xature, ation and uſe that by the conſideration of theſe things, every one may exerciſe the Art of 
Phylick, in preſerving health, curing diſeaſes, or foreſecing their events and ends, 
Why.thethree But alſo we muſt note, that of the organical parts, there be three, by whole power the body is 
principal parts governed 3 which for that cauſe they call regent and principal, becauſe they govern all the reſt ; 
arefo called, they are the Liver, Heart, and Brain. But they are called principal, not only, becauſe they are 
neceſlary for life, (for the ſtomach, wind-pipe, lungs, reins, bladder, and ſuch like parts perhaps 
are equally as neceſſary for life 3) but becauſe from each of thele three, {ome force, power and facul- 
ty, or alſo matter neceſſary for the whole body, flow over all the body, when no ſuch thing pro- 
cceds from the reſt of the parts. For from the Liver a matter hit for nouriſhment is diftributed by 
the veins through all the body 3 from the Heart the vital force, diffuſed by the arteries, imparts lite 
to the whole body 3 from the Brain by the nerves a power or faculty is carried through all the parts 
of the body, which gives them ſenſe and motion. 
Lib.ds arte i=, Galen would have the Teſticles to be of this kind,not for the neceſſity of the individual,or peculiar 
ati, body, but for the preſervation of the Species or kind. And moreover, in his Book de Semine, com- 
paring the Teſticles with the Heart, he makes them the more noble by this reaſon, that by how much 
it is better to live well and happily, than ſimply and abſolutely to live, by ſo much the Tetticles are 
more excellent than the heart 3 becauſe with them we may live well and pleaſantly, but with this 
ſimply live 3 as we ſee by the example of Eunuchs, and ſuch as are gelt, by which the Telticles ſeem 
rightly to be accounted amongſt the principal parts 3 for Nature ſeeing it deſired, that this its work 
ſhould be immortal, for the attaining of that immortality which it intends, frames thoſe parts, like 
as prudent founders of a City, who do not only procure to furniſh' their City with many Inha- 
bitants, ſolong as they are in building it, but alſo that it may remain in the ſame ſtate and condi- 
The uſe and tion for ever, or at leaſt for many ages. And yet notwithſtanding of ſo many Cities built in the 
fun&1on of the fixft memory of man, there remains none, whoſe fame and ſtate, together with the Builders name, 
| we ba. is not decayed and periſhed. But this humane work of nature, ſtands yet ſecure for theſe many 
* thouſand of years, and ſhall endure hereafter z becauſe it hath found a way, by which every one 
may fubſtitute another in hisplace before he depart. Hence it is, that all Creatures have members 
fit for generation, and pleaſures inſerted in thoſe members, by which they might be enticed to mu- 
tual embraces and copulations. But the mind, which hath dominion over thoſe members, hath an 
incredible deſire of propagating the iflue 3 by which alſo brute Beaſts incited, defire to propagate 
their kinds for ever. For {ceing that Nature underſtands, all theſe her works conſidered particularly 
by themſelves, are frail and mortal, it hath done what it could to recompence that fatal neceflity of 
dying, by a perpetual ſucceſhon of Individuals. 

Hitherto we may ſeem to have abundantly ſhewed what neceſlity of knowledge in Anatomy be- 
longs to all Artizans in Phyſick, and alſo what order is to be obſerved in the fame 3 and laſtly, how 
it is dehined, and the reaſon of the parts of the definition. Wheretore it remains that we proſecute 
what we have taken in hand 3 whichis, that we ſhew and declare how to know all and every the 
parts of mans body, how many, and what they be, and to underſtand wherefore they be. For 
although the true knowledge of Anatomy may be perfected by the fight of the eye, and touching 
and handling each part with the hand, yet nevertheleſs the labour of deſcribing Anatomy is not 
unprofitable. For by reading, ſuch as have often exerciſed themſelves in the difſeting of mens 
bodies, may refreſh and help their memories; and ſuch as have not, may make plain and eafic the 
way to the undertianding of Diſſections. 


CHAP. I. 


* The diviſion or partition of mans Body. 


Y reaſon the partitionof mans body can hardly be underſtood, if the diſtinction of the pro- 
per faculties of the ſoul be notunderſtood, for whoſe cauſe the body enjoys that form (which 
we {ce) and diviſion into divers Inſtruments : Therefore I thoughr good in few words 
bas touch that diſtinCtion of the faculties of the ſoul, for the better underſtanding of the partition 
= om 1 wit Of the body, which we intend. \Wherefore the foul, the perfection of the body, and beginning 
how many fa- Of all its functions, is commonly diſtinguiſhed, and that in the hirſt and general diviſion, into three 
culties it is faculties, which are, the Animal, Vital and Natural, But the Animal is divided into the PrinCi- 
enducd. | pal, ſenfitive and motive : Again, the Principal is diſtinguiſhed into the imagin: cive, reaſonable 
and memorative : And the Senſitive into ſeeing, hearing , ſmelling, taſting, and touching : But 
the Mctive into progrefive and apprehenſive. And the Vital is divided into the dilative and con- 
tractiv< taculty of the heart and arteries, which we know or underſtand by the pullitick faculty. But 
the Natural is parted into the nutritive, audtive, and generative faculties z which three pertorm their 
perts by the help and miniſtry of tive other faculties, which are, the attractive, retentive, con- 
coctive, athmilacive and expulſive, 
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After the ſelf-Came manner, the organ or inftrument of the ſoul, to wit, man's body, at the firſt All the parts 
diviſion is diſtinguiſhed into three parts, which from their office they call Animal, Vital and Na- ſti. oy ye 
tural. Theſe again, according to the ſub-diviſion of the ſubalternal faculties, are divided pars <p on 
ticularly into other parts ſo that any one may know the- organ of each taculty, by the property of 
the fun&tion. For, while other Anatomilts divide man's body into tour univerſal and chiet parts, 
they diſtinguiſh from the three firli, thoſe which they call the Extremuties 3 neither do they teach, 
to what rank of the three prime parts each Extremity ſhould be reduced. From whence many dif- 
hculties happen in reading the writing of Anatomiſts for ſhunning whereof, we will proſecute, as 
we have ſaid, that diſtin&tion of man's body, which we have touched bctore. 

Wherefore, as we ſaid before, man's body is divided into three principal aud general parts, Ani- = —_ Fe 
mal, Vital, and Natural. By the Animal parts, we underſtand, not only the parts pertaining to the pag we”, ; 
head, which are bounded with the crown of the head, the collar-bones, and the firſt Vertebra of 
the breaſt, but alſo the extremities, becauſe they are organs and infiruments of the motive-facul- . 
ty > Hippocrates ſeems to have confirmed the ſame where he writes, Thoſe who have a thick and Lib.6.Epid. 
great head, have alſo great bones, nerves, *and limbs. And in another place he faith, thoſe who 
have great heads, and, when they ſtoop, ſhew a long neck, ſuch have all their parts large, but 
chiefly the Animal. Not for that Hippocrates would theretore have the hcad the —_—_ and 
cauſe of the magnitude and greatneſs of ge bones and the reſt of the members z but that he might 
ſhew the equality, and private care, or government of Nature, being molt juſt and exa& in the ta- 
brick of man's body, as, if ſhe hath well framed the head, it ſhould not be unlike that ſhe idly or 
careleſly negle&ed the other parts which are lefs ſeen. I thought good to dilate this paſſage, leli 
any might abuſe that authority of Hippocrates, and gather from thence, that not only the bones, 
membranes, ligaments, griſles, and all the other animal parts, but alſo the veins and arterics dc- 
pend on the head as the original. Burt if any obſerve this our diſtinCtion of the parts of the body, he 
will underſtand, we have a tar other meaning, 

By the Vital parts, we underſtand only the heart, arteries, lungs, wind-pipe, and other particles Whar parts 
annexcd to theſe, But by the Natural, we would have all A underltood which are con- Are called 
tained in the whole compaſs of the Peritonzum or Rim of the body, and the proceſſes of the Ery- \ —_ 
throidegy the ſecond coat of the Teſticles. For as much as belongs to all the other parts, which we 
call Containing 3 they mult be reckoned in the number of the Animal, which notwithſtanding, we 
mult thus divide into principal, ſenſitive, and motive 3 and again, each of theſe in the manner fol- > 
lowing: For firſt, the principal is divided into the Imaginative, which is the hrſt and upper part of — 
the brain, with its two ventricles, and other annexcd particles, into the reaſoning, which is a part of - twang hs 
the brain, lying under the former,and (as it wcre the top therect with its third ventricle 3 into the Me- 
morative, which is the cerebellum or after-brain. with a ventricle hallowed in its ſubſtance, Se- 
condly, The Senſitive is parted into the viſive, which is in the eycs 3 the auditive in the ears 3 the 
ſmelling, in thenoſe; the taſting, in the tongucand p3latz the tative, or touching which is in 
the body, but moſt exquiſite in the skin which invelts £2 palms of the hands. Thirdly, the motive 
is divided into the Progreſſive, which intimatcs the I'25 3 and the Comprehenſive, which intimatcs 
the hands. Laſtly, into timply-motive, which are thice parts, called bellies, tor the greateſt part ter- _ 
minating and containing 3 for the Vital, the inttirument of the taculty of the heart, and dilatation of The divifion) 
the arteries, are the direct or ſtreight hibers, but of the Con'trictive the tranſverſe; but the three kinds _ vical 
of fibers together, of the Pullitick : Or, if you pleaſe, you may divide them into parts ſerving for A 
Reſpiration, as are the lungs and weazon, and parts ſcrving tor vital motion, as ate the heart and FI 
arteries, furniſhed with theſe tibers, which we tormcrly mentioned. The diviſion of the natural bi pes = 
_ remains, which is into the nouriſhing, auctive, ard generative, which again, are difiri- parrs, 
buted into attractive univerſal and particular retentive, concoctive, diſtributive, atfimilative, and 
expulſive, The attraQtive, as the gvllet and upper orifice of the ventricle; the retentive, as the 
Pylorus, or lower paſſage of the ſtomach 3 the concoGtive, as the body of the ventricle, or its in- 
ner coat z the ditiributive, as the three ſmall guts; the expullive, as the three gtcat guts 3; we 
may ſay the ſame of the Liver for that draws by the meſaraick and gatc-vcins, retains by the 
narrow orifices of the veins diſperſed through the ſubſtance thereot; it concocts by its proper 
fleſh; diſtributes by the hollow vein, expels by the ſpleen, bladder of the gall, and kidneys. We 
alſo ſee the parts in the Teſticles divided into as many functions 3 for they draw by the preparing, 
veſſels 3 retain by the various crooked paſſages; in the ſame veſſels they concott the ſeed by the 
power of their proper ſubſtance and faculty 3 they diſtribute by the ejaculatory, at the glan- 
dules called Proftate, and the horns of the womb, ſupplying the place of profiates: Laſtly, they 
expel or caſt forth by the proſtates, horns, and adjoyning parts. For as much as belongs to the 
particular attraction, retention, concoction, diſtribution, athmilation of cach part, that depends 
of the particular temper, and, as they term it, occult property of each ſimilar and fimple part. 

Neither do theſe particular a&tiors differ from the univerſal, but that the general are perform- 
ed by the aſſiſtance of the three ſorts of fibersz but the ſpecial, by the ſeveral occult proper- 
ty of their fleſh, ariſing from their temperature, which we may call a ſpecitick property. Now 
in the compoſition of man's body, Nature principally aims at three things. The tirit is, to create 
parts neceſlary for life, as are the heart, brain, and liver. The fecond, to bring torth other fot 
the better and more commodious living, as the eyes, noſe, cars, arms and hands, The thitd is, 
for the propagation and renewing the ſpecies or kind, as the privy parts, teſticles and womb. And 
this is my opinion, of the true diſtinftion of man's body, furniſhed with ſo many parts, tor the 
performance of ſo many facultiesz which you, it you pleaſe, may approve and follow; It not, 
you may follow the common and vulgar, which is, into three bellies or capacities, the upper, 2 my at- 
middle, lower, (that is, the head, breaſt, and lower belly) and the limbs or joints. In which, by _ —_ 
the head we do not underſtand all the Animal parts, but only thofe which are from the crown 
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of the head to the firſt vertebra of the neck, or to the firſt of the back 3 if, according to the opinion 
of Galen, Lib. de Ofibus, where he makes mention of Enartbrofis and Arthrodia.,, we reckon the neck 
amongſt the parts of the head. By the breaſt, whatſoever is contained from the collar bones to the 
ends of the true and baſtard, or ſhort ribs, and the midriff., By the lower belly, the reſt of the 
trunk of the body, from the ends of the ribs to the ſhare-bones 3 by the limbs, we underſtand the 
arms and legs. We will follow this diviſion in this our Anatomical Diſcourle, becauſe we cannot 
follow the former in diſſe&ing the parts of mans body, by reaſon the Animal parts are mutually 
mixed with the Vital and Natural : And firſt of the lower belly. 


The Figure ſhewing the fore-parts of the body. 


A The hairy Scalp, call'd TC@&xw70s. 

b the forehead, _ Frons, ne 0!, 

c The temples calPd tempora, u# grox@01. 

From b my the plats, wor the face. 

e The greater or inward corner of the eys, call 
Canthus internts. + 

f thgglcſſer or external angle of the eye, call'd 
Canthus externus. 

* The lower eye-brow , which is immoveable, 
Palpebra. 

g The cheek-ballcall'd mala, we. 

h the cheek-puff, call'd bucca, y199©-, 

i The ridg of the noſe call'd Naſus externus, fv. 

k thenoftrils call'd nares, {Wu Tut. 

] the outward car, axris externa. 

m The mouth made of the two lips, Os. 

a The chin calld mentum, yevezov. 


: * o The neck, collum, dvyw, and TE&uwnGe. 

: V From o to e the pillar of the neck, truncus and 
= Þ p The hollow of the neck called juguli, o@xyai. 
Zz-- 9, q { The Patel bones, claves, uA&9't5. 
2A We r The cheſt, pedus, 54gvor. 
= Þ FL The right breaſt. 
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F The lett breaft : to this Region we apply cor- 
dial Epithemations moiſt and dry. 

zt The nipples of the breaſts, papille, 9s. 

# The trench of the heart which the Ancients 
called uofgiax 3 The Latines ſcrobiculus cordis. 
This part is anointed for the mouth of the 
ſtomach, 

From u to E. the lower belly, ya5p. 

X oo Epigaſtrixm or upper part of the lower 

Ye 

yy The Hypochondria or Precordia. 

" _ outward Liver-remedies are applicd to this 
place. 

z The region of the navil, called »mbilicalis, or 
the middle part of the lower belly. 

A The navil, zmbilicw. The root of the belly, 
ouPHAG-. 

BB The ſides, Laters Awegs, and in our Author, Lambi, ſex Lambaris regio. C Hypogaſtrium, the 

water-courſe Agualiculus, the lower part of the lower belly, jr7Eesv. DD The flanks called 1/ia, 

and uveovis. E. The groins called pubes or pedten, xlet5 noi Gy. F F The Lesk called inguen, where 
thoſe tumors which are called bbones. G The Yard with the fore-skin, penis cum preputio. 

H The ſtones or teſticles with the cod or ſcrotum. II The ſhoulders, bumeri, © 0uigts. * The 

arms, Brachia, &&%xicve. L Thebowt of thearm, called Gibber, &y,dvy, M The outſide of the 

lower part of the arm, clled cxbitus, Tyxv5s, N The wriſt called Brachiale, ue«g70;, O The after- 
wriſt poſtbrachiale, (&ſoucpnior. Þ The palm called Palma, or vola manus. S£vxp. & The back of 
the hand, dorſum mans, oniz5ap. QQ The fore and middle part of the thigh, where we ap- 
ply cupping-glaſſes to bring down womens courſes, wye gv. RR The knee, genz, ysvv. S'S The 
leg, tibia, kinun, TT Thecalt of the leg, ſara, your eguvyuer, V V The inftep, tarſis. XX The 
top of the foot, Dorſum pedis, 5133 70g%95, Y Y Theinner ankles, spve& ZZ The outward 
ankles. « & The toes of the feet. E The place under the inner ankle, where the vein called 
Sapbena is opened. 
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Nature would not have this lower belly bony, becauſe the ventricle might be more eaſily dilated 
by meat and drink, children might grow the better, and the body be more flexible. It is conve- 
nient we begin our Anatomical Adminiſtration from this 3 becauſe it is more ſubject to putrefai- 
on than the reſt, both by reaſon of its cold and moitt temperature, as alſo by reaſon of the feculent 
excrements therein contained, Yet before we goany further, if the Anatomical Adminiſtrations 
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muſt be performed in publick, the body being firſt handſomly placed, and all the Inſtruments ne- 
cefſary tor Diſſection made ready, the belly muſt be divided _ its parts : Of which ſome con- 
tain, and other ſome are contained, 

They are called containing, which make all that capacity which is terminated by the Peritonewm The divifion 
or rim of the belly. The upper part whereof is bounded by Galen within the compaſs of the di- *f the lowe: 
rect muſcles, and by a generalname is called Epigaſtrium, or the upper part of the lower belly. That belly, 
again is divided into three parts, that is, into that which is above the navil, and which carrics the 
name of the whole 3 into that which is about the navil, and is called the umbilical or middle part ; 


vonns% ay that which is below the navil, called the Hypogaſtrixm, or the lower part of the 


The Figure of the back-parts of a man. 


A The fore-part of the head, ſnciput, Epryuce, 

B The top or crown of the head,vertex, uoÞu@n. 

C The hinder part of the head, occiput, yoris # 
[/490V, 

FromD toD the face, facies, Te 9xwnoy® 

E The eye-brows, ſupercilia, 9Þþv5. 

F The upper eyc-lid, &\tpax@gy. 

G Thetip of the noſe, called globulus naſi, 

H The back-part of the neck called cervix,xvyy, 
and the nuke or nape of the neck. There is a 
hollowneſs at the top of this cervix, where we 
apply Seatons.” 

I The back-part of the ſhoulder top called axilla, 


OUGY. 

K K The ſhoulder-blades, ſcapule, 6uom\drai, 

12 3 Onthis place we ſet Cupping-glaſſes, 

4 5 6 7 The back, dorſum, v@Tes, 

8 9 Theridge, ſpina dorſi, poty45, 

L The arm-hole, ala, wiXo&Au, 

* The elbow, gibber brachii, 

MM MM the lides, latera. 

N N Theloins, lzmbi, or the region of the kid- 
neys, 05Vv+$. 

O © The place of the hips, coxendices, where 
we apply remedies for the Sciatica, 

P The place of the holy bone, or Os ſacrum, 
where we apply remedies in the diſeaſe of the 
right gut. 

Q The place of the rump or Coccyx. 

R R The buttocks, nates, uAoves. 

SS The back part of the thigh, fenmr, 

T T Theham, pepler Ix1Vs, 

VV The calt of theleg, ſwra. 

X X The toot, or o__ pes, DSS 

Y Y The outer ankle, malleolus externus. 

Z Z The heel, calx, or calcaneus, T1tgvo. 

aa The ſol of the foot, plants pedis, woinov TS 
T0905. 

b The inſide of the lower part of the arm called 
#lna, @ Vi. 

c The outſide of the ſame, cubitus, TWxvss 

dd the wrilt, carp. ee The back-part of the hand, dorſum manue. g The fore-finger, index, 

Agixav@-. b The thumb, pollex, xvrINew i The middle-tinger, mediue, wisO-. k The ring- 

finger, annularis, medicus, wTE/n05, The little-tinger, awricularis minimus, GTITYS. 
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In every of which three parts there be two lateral or ſide-parts to be conſidered, as in the Epi- The Hypocor- 
gaſtrinm, the right and left Hypocondria, which are bounded above and below, in the compals of the 444. 
midrift, and the ſhort-ribs. In the umbilical the two Lxmbares (ſome call them Later: lides) 
which, on both ſides from the loweſt parts of the breaſt, are drawn to the flanks or hanch-bones; 
in the Hypogaſtrinm, the two Ilia, or flanks bounded with the hanch and ſhare-bones. Neither am 
I ignorant, the 1lia, or flanks, which the Greeks call A«y6ts, ſignifie all the empty parts, from 
the ends of the ribs, even to the hanch-bones, whereupon they allo call them KeveGves, as if you 
ſhould ſay, empty-ſpaces, becauſe they are not encompaſſed with any bone. YetI thought good, 
that this doctrine of dividing the belly ſhould be more diſtin, to call the parts which are on each 
hde thenavel, Lambares, and thoſe on the lower part of the lower belly, 1a, flanks. But we mutt 
obſerve, that the Ancients have been fo diligent in deciphering the containing parts, that as exa&t- 
ly as might be, they deligned the bowels contained in. the belly, which being divers, lie in ſundry 
places; tor the greater portion of the liver lies under the right Hypocondrium, under the left almoſt 
all the ventricle and ſplcen. Under the Epigaſtrinm the lower orifice of the ventricle, and the 
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I ſmaller portion of the liver 3 in the Lambares, or ſides, in the right and upper part the right kidney 3 
in the lower part towards the flank, the blind gut 3 inthe middle part thereof the collick aud empty 
guts. In the upper part ofthe left ſide lies the Kidney, in the muddle part, the reſt of the empty 
and colick guts. Under the region of the navel, lies the girdle or upper part of the kall, the colick- 
gut thruſting it ſelf alſo through that way. Under the Nia, or flanks, the right and left, lie the 
3 | greater part of the gut, Ton, the horns of the women big with child, and the ſpermatick veſſels in 
| men and women. Under the Hypogaſtrizm in the lower part lies the right, or firait gut, the blad- 
der, womb, and the reſt of the kall. | 
A moſt certain If we know, and well underſtand theſe things, we ſhall more caſily diſcern the parts affected by 
noteof the the place of the pain 3 and cure it by fit application of remedies, without the hurting of any part. 
x phage "ana The diſtin&ion of ſuch places, and the parts in thoſe places, as ſeeming moſt profitable , I have 
—_ — thought good to illuſtrate by theplacing the two precedent figures, in which thou haſt deciphered, 
pain is, not only the foreſaid parts, containing and contained, but alſo of the whole body, and many 
other things which may ſeem to conduce to the knowledge of the mentioned parts. 
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CHAP. IL, 
Of the containing parts of the Epigaſtrium, and the preparation to Anatomical Adminiſtration. 


The contain- He containing parts of the Epigaſtrium, are the Epidermis, or thin outward skin; the true 
ing parts of ﬆkin z the fleſhy or fatty Pannicle, the cighth muſcle of the Epigaſtrixm, with their com- 
the belly. mon coat, the rim of the belly, the five vertebra's of the loins, all the holy-bone, the 


hanch-bone, ſhare-bone, the white-line and midriff, Of theſe parts, ſome are common to the 
whole body, as the three firſt 3 the other, proper to the parts contained in the Epigaſtrizem taken in 
general, Which that you may ce in their order, firſt you muſt cut round about the navel, to the 
upper ſruperficies of the muſcles; that ſo we may keep it, till ſuch time, as occaſion ſhall offer it ſelf, 
to ſhew the umbilical veſſels lying in that place, which are one vein, two arteries, and the Vrachus 
(if itbe there.) Which being done,you muſt draw a firait line from the cheſt, over the breaſt-blade, 
even to the ſhare-bone, which may divide the common-containing parts, even to the white line. 

Then preſently it will be convenient to draw two other lines a-croſs or overthwart, of the like 
depth on each hand, from the circumference of the navel, even to the ſides, that ſo on each part 
wc may draw the skin more commodiouſly from the parts lying under it ; the fight of which 
otherwiſe it would hinder. Theſe things being done, the skin mult be divided from the parts lying 
under it from the deſigned circumference left about the navel, We mult teach how the skin is two= 
fold, true and falſe, and render a reaſon of the name, which we will every where do, as far as the 
thing will ſuffer, and it ſhall lie in our power, And in doing or examining theſe things, it will be 
convenient diligently to enquire into the nine things mentioned in the Preface. We will begin 
with the skin, becauſe that part is firſt obvious to our ſenſes, 


CHAP. IIL 
Of the utmoſt Shin or Cuticle, 


The skin two- He skin being the firſt part, and ſpred over all the body, is twofold, that is, the true, and 
fold, . - baſtardskin: The truciscalled by the Greeks Derma, which may almoſt every where be 
—— F-ax - Fa pulled from the parts lying under it, which it inveſts, exceptin the face, ears, the palms of 


| Tannot be ſe. £hE hands, ſoles of the feet, tingers, and privities, where it ſticks ſo cloſe that it cannot be ſeparated, 

. parated. ; The baſtard skin (which fit of all we will declare, becauſe it firſt preſents it ſelf to our fight) is 

by the Greeks called Epidermis, becauſe it covers the true skin, they term it commonly the Cuticle, 

The ſubſtance of it is excrementitious, and (as it were) a certain dry flouring, or produQtion of the 

true s5kin. "That it drawsnot its ſubſtance from the Seed, is apparent by this, that as it is cafily loſt, 

The matter fo itiscafily repaired, which happens not in parts truly ſpermatical. This outmoſt thin skin, or 

of the Cuticle, Cuticle, may two manner of ways be made apparent ; by it ſelf, and ſeparated from the other, as 

by burning with fre, or ardent heat of the Sun (in ſome delicate bodies, and ſuch as are not accu- 

The quantity. ſtomed to be converſant in Sun-ſhine.) The quantity in thickneſs is very ſmall, but the extent is moſt 

The figure. large, becauſe it covers all the skin. The hgure of it is round, and long, like thoſe parts which it 

The compo- inveſts. The compoſure of it is obſcure; yet becauſe this Cuticle is the excrement of the true skin, 

ſure, we ay it hath its matter from the excrementitious ſuperfluity of the Nerves, Veins, Arteries and ſub- 
ſtance of the true skin. 

The number. Ttis in number one, likeas the true skin which it outwardly covers, that it might be a medium 

between the objec and fixed faculty of Touching, diffuſed over all the true skin, which every where 

The tempera- lies under it, For the temperature, by the common conſent of Phyſicians, it is in the midit of all 

ture. excels; for, that ſeeing it is the medizm between the obje& and faculty, if it ſhould be hotter, 

colder, moiſter, or dricr, it would deceive the faculty by exhibiting all obje&s, not as they are of 

themſelves, but as it ſhould bez no otherwiſe than as to ſuch as look through red or green ſpe&ta- 

cles, all things appear red or green, Wherefore for this reaſon it was convenient the Cuticle 

The uſe, ſhould be void of all ſenſe. It hath no aQiion in the body , but it hath uſe for it preſerves and 

beautihes the true skin, for it ſeems to be given by the ſingular indulgence of r:ture. to be a muni- 

ment and ornaments to the true kin, Thtis Providence of Nature, the induſtry of ſome Artizans, 

(or rather Curtizans) doth imitatez who, for to ſeem more beautiful, do ſmooth and poliſh it. 
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Book III. of Mans Body. 


By this you may underſtand, that not all the parts of the body have aftion, yet have they their uſe, Why the Cu- 
becauſe, according to Ariſtotle's opinion, Nature hath tnade nothing in vain. Alſo you nuft note, *£< canner | 
that this thinskin or Cuticle being loſt, may every where be regenerated, unleſs in the place which omg ns 
is covered with a ſcar. For here the true skin being deficient, both the matter and former faculty 

of the Cuticle is wanting, 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the true Skin. 


once loſt, it cannot be reſtored as formerly it was. For in place thercof comes a ſcar, which Magnitude: 
is nothing clfe but fleſh dried beyond meaſure, It is of ſufficient thickneſs, as appears by 
the ſeparating from the fleſh, 

Bnt for the extent thereof, it encompaſſes the whole body, if you except the eyes, ears, noſe, 
privities, fundament, mouth, the ends of the fingers where the nails grow, that is, all the parts by 
which any excrements are evacuated. The figure of it is like the Cuticle, round and long, with Figure. 
its productions, with which it covers the extremities of the parts. 

It is compoſed of nerves, veins, arteries, and of a proper fleſh and ſubſtance of its kind, which we Compoſur:. 
have faidto be ſpermatical, which ariſeth from the proceſs of the ſecundine, which lead the ſpcr- 
matick veſſels even to the navel; in which place each of them into parts appointed by Nature, fend 
forth ſuch veſſels as are {pred abroad and diffuſed from the generationof the skin. Which alſo, the 
ſimilitude of thcm both, that is, the sKin and membrane Chorion, do argue. For as the Chorion is 
double, without ſenſe, encompaſſing the whole Infant, lightly faftned to the firſt coat, which is 
called Amnios 3, ſo the skin is double, and of it (elf inſenſible (for otherwiſe the nerves were added 
in vain from the parts lying under it) ingirting the whole body, lightly cleaving to the fleſhy Pan- 
nicle. But if any obje&, That the Cuticle is no part of the true skin, ſeeing it is wholly different 
from it, and caſily to be ſeparated from it, and wholly void of ſenſe: I will anſwer, Theſe Argu- OS 
ments do not prevail. For, that thetrue skin is more craſs, thick, ſenſible, vivid and fleſhy, is not . RE * 
of it ſelf, being rather by the aſſiſtance and admixture of the parts, which derived from three prin- Ag "ns 
cipal it receives into its proper ſubſtance 3 which happens not in the Cuticle. Neither, if it ſhould The number. 
happen, would it be better tor it, but verily exceediog ill for us, becauſe ſo our life ſhould lye fit and 
open to receive a thouſand external injuries, which encompals us on every fide, as the violent and 
contrary acceſs of the four firſt qualities, 

There is only one skin, as that which ſhould cover but one body 3 the which it every-where doth, Connexion. 
except in thoſc I formerly mentioned. It hath connexion with the parts lying under it by nervcs. 
veins and arteries, with thoſe ſubjacent parts put forth into the skin inveſting them, that there 
may be a certain communion of all the parts of the body amongſt themſelves. 

It is cold and dry in its proper temper, in reſpect of its proper fleth and fabſtance, for it is a ſper- 
matical part. Yet, if any conſider the finews, veins, arteries, and fleſhy threds which are mixed in 
its body, it will ſcem temperate, and placed (as it were) in the mid of contrary qualites, . as which 
hath grown up from the like portion of hot, cold, moiſt and dry bodies. The ule of the skin isto Ute, 
keep fafe and ſound the continuity of the whole body, and all the parts thercof, from the violent 
aſſault of all external dangers 3 for which cauſe it is every where indued with ſenſe, in ſome parts 
more exa&, in others more dull, according to the dignity and necethity of the parts which it ingirts, 
that they might all be admoniſhed of their ſatety and preſervation. Laſtly, it is penetrated with 
many pores, as breathing-places, as we may fee by the flowing out of ſweat, that {o the arterics in 
their diaſtole might draw the encompaſſing air into the body, tor the tempering and nourithing of 
the fixed inbred heat, and in the ſy/tole expel the tuliginous excrements, which in Winter, fuppreſt The reafor? 
by the cold air encompaſſing us, makes the skin black and rough. We havean argument and ex- why the skin 
ample of breathing through theſe, by drawing the air in by tranſpiration, in women troubled with 15 Þlacker and 


the Mother, who without reſpiration live only tor ſome pretty ſpace by tranſpiration. _— in 


T*": true skin, called by the Greeks Derma, is of a Spermatick ſubſtance : Wherefore being The ſubſtance. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the fleſhy Pannicle. 


nature that we may more eahily proſecute and declare, we muſt firſt ſhew what a Mem- brane is. 
braneis, and how many waysthe word is taken; then, wherefore it hath the name of the Whyit 1s 
fleſhy Pannicle. A Membrane therefore is a fimple part, broad and thin, yet firong and denſe, _ 
white and nervous, and the which may eaſily, without any great danger, be extended and contrat- @merimes the 
ed, Sometimes it is called aCoat, which is, when it covers and defends ſome part. This is called fleſhy and 
the Pannicle 3 becauſe in ſome parts it degenerates into fleſh, and becomes muſculous, as in 2 man fatty Pant- 
from the collar-bones, to the hair of the head, in which part itis therefore called the broad muſcle, cle. 

whereas in other places it isa {imple Membrane, here and there intangled with the fat lying under yy, ag; 
it, from whence it may ſeem to take or borrow the name of the fatty Pannicle. But in Beaſts ts this Pati 
(whence it took that name, becauſe in thoſe a fleſhy ſubftance maketh a great part of this Pannicle) nicle wholly 
it appears manifeſtly fleſhy and muſculous over al! te body, as you may ſce in Horſes and Oxen, fie!hy or awf- 
that by that means being moveable, they may drive ard ſhake off their flies, and other troubleſome © 
things, 


\ Fter the true skin, follows the Membrane, which Anatomiſts call the fleſhy Pannicle, whoſe whit a Mett- 
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things, by their ſhaking and contraQting their backs. Thele things conſidered, we ſay, the fleſhy 
Pannicle in its proper body, is of a nervous or membranous ſubſtance, as that which hath its original 
from the coat Amnios (which is next to the Infant) dilated near to the navel, and firetched forth tor 
the generation of this Pannicle 3 in which thing I think good to note, that as the membranes Chorion 
and Amnios naturally interwoven with ſmall nervous hbers, encompals and inveli the child as long 
as it is contained in the womb; ſo the skirrand the fleſhy Pannicle, knir together by ſuch like bands, 
engirt the whole body. 

Therefore the fleſhy Pannicle is equal in magnitude and like in hgure to the true skin, but that 
it lies under it, and is contained in it, in ſome places mixt with the fat, in others increafcd by the 
flcſh interwoven with it, and in ſome other is only a ſimple Membrane. 

The compoſition of it is ſuch, as the ſight of it prefents to our eye, that is, of veins, arteries, 
nerves, and the proper fleſh, ſome whites mixed and interlaced with fat, and ſometimes with muſcu- 
lous fleſh. It is but one, by reaſon of the uſe we ſhall preſently ſhew; it is ſituated between the 
skin and fat, or common coat of the muſcles, annexed to theſe, and the other parts lying under it, 
by the veins, nerves and arteries, aſcending from theſe inward parts, and implanting themſelves 
into the ſubſtance thereof, and then into the true skin. 

The temperature thereof isdiverſc, according to the variety of the parts interwoven with it. The 
uſe of it is, to lead, dire and ftrengthewin their paſſage, the veſſels which are diſſeminated into the 
true skin, and the whole ſuperficies of the body, But in Beaſts it hath another commodity. that 
is, it gives 2 ſhaking or trembling motion to their skin and back, for that cauſe which we tormer- 


ly touched. 


es en 


CHAP. VL 
Of ihe Fat. 
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we treated of the ſimilar parts) is of an oily ſuſtance, bred of the airy and vaporous por- 
tion of the blood, which ſweating through the pores of the coats, or mouths ot the vellels, 
becomes concrete about the membranes, and nerves, and cold bodies, and turns into fat by the cold- 
neſs of the place. Whereby we may know, that cold, or a more remiſs heat, is the cfhcient cauſe 
of fat, which is manifeſt by contemplation, not only of creatures of divers kinds, but alſo by thoſe 
of the ſame ſpecies and ſex, if fo be that the one be colder than the other. 
By which we may underſtand, that the fat is the more or leſs in quantity, according to the dit- 
fcrent temper of the whole body, and of its particular parts. For its compolition, it confiſts of 
that portion of the blood which we formerly mentioned, intermixt with certain membranes, ner- 
vous hbers, veins and arteries. The greateſt part of it lics between the fleſhy Panniclc, and the 
common coat of the Muſcles, * Otherwiſe it is diffuſed over all the body, in ſome placcs more, 
in ſome leſs, yet is always about the nervous bodies, to which it delights to cleave. Molt Anato- 
miſts enquire whether the fat lie above or beneath the flcſhy Pannicle. But mc-thinks, this queſti- 
on is both impertinent and idle ; being we often {ce the fat to be on both ſides. (a) It is of a middle 
temper between heat and cold, being it ariſeth of the more airy portion of the blood 3 although 
it may ſeem cold in reſpect of the efhcient cauſe, that is, of cold by which it concretes. For the 
reſt, moiſture is-predominant in the fat. (b) The uſe thereof is, to moiſten the parts which may be- 
come dry by long faſting, vehement exerciſe, or immoderate heat 3 and beſides, to give heat, or 
keep the parts warm. Although it do this laſt rather by accident, than of its own nature, as heated 
by exerciſe, or by ſome ſuch other chance ; it heats the adjacent parts, or may therefore be thought 
to heat them, becauſe it hinders the diſſipation of the native and internal heat ; like as ccld heats 
in Wintcr, whereby the bellies are at that time the hotter. I know, ſome learncd Phylicians ot” 
our time ſtifly maintained, that the fat was hot; neither did they acknowledge any other cthci- 
ent cauſe thereof, than temperate heat, and not cold. But I think it beſt to leave the more ſubtil 
agitation of theſe queltions to natural Philoſophers. But we mult note, (c) that at the joynts which 
are more uſually moved, there is another ſort of fat, far more ſolid and hard, than that which we 
formerly mentioned, often found mixed with a viſcid and tough humor like the white of Eggs, 
that ſo it might be ſufficient for a longer time to moitten theſe parts, ſubje&t to be hurt by drincts, 
and to make them ſlippery, and fo fitter for motion 3 in imitation whereof they uſually greaſe hard 
bodies, which mult be in frequent motion, as Coach-wheels-and Axletrees. And there is another 
kind of fat, which is called Sebzxm, ſeam, in one thing diffcring from the ordinary fat, that it is 
much drier z the moiſter and ſofter portion of the fat being diſſipated by the raging heat of the 
place, For it is found principally about the (4) Midriff, where there are many windings of arteries 
and veins and it is allo about the reins, loins, and baſis of the heart. The fat is waſted by long 
faſting z is dricd and hardened by vehement exerciſe, and immoderate heat. Hence it is, that it 
is much more compact in the palms of the hands, and ſoles of the feet, about the eyes and heart, 
ſo that it reſcmbles the fleſh in denſity and hardneſs 3 becauſe by the continual motion and firong, 
heat of theſe parts, the thinner portion being diſſipated and diffuſed, the more groſs and terreltrial 
remains. 


T He Fat coming near the condition of an excrement, rather than of a part (as we faid, when 


pcr, (6) The uſe, {(c) The ſolider fat or ſeam; (4) In what parts, and for «hat cauſe the fat is more deale. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the common Coat of the Muſcles. 
N Ext under the fat, appears a cettain coat, ſpread over all the muſcles, and called the com> The ſubſiarce- 


mon coat of the muſcles; it is of a nervous ſubſiance, as all other membranes are. The 
quantity and breadth thereof is bounded by the quantity of the muſcles which it involves, 
and fits it ſelf to, as that, which encompaſſes the muſcles of the Epigaſtrizem, is of equal largcnefs 
with the ſame muſcles. The figure of it is round : itis compoſed of veins, nerves, artcries, ard its pe- The compo 
culiar fleſh conſiſting of three ſorts of tibers3 the beginning of it is from the Perioftewm, in that part © 

where the bones give ligaments to the muſcles 3 or,according to the opinion of others, of the nervous 

and ligamentous hbers of the muſcles, which riſing up, and diffuſed over the fleſhy ſrperficies therc- 

of, are united for the generation of this coat. But this membrane ariling from the Perioſteur: (25 Tye gigin;; 
every membrane which is below the head, takes its original from the Periofterm cither primarily, by =p 
the interpoſition of no medizm., or ſecondarily) is ſtretched over the muſcles by their Tendons. Bur 

if any objec, that this membrane, pluck'd trom the belly of the muſcle, may ſeem to end in 2 

ligament : I will anſwer, that itis the condition of every nervous part, ſo to bind or faſten it (elf 

to another part of his own kind to ſtay, fo that it can ſcarce be pluck'd from thence. We ſee the The number. 
proof hereot in the Peritonexm or rim in the Epigaſtrium, or lowcr part of the lowcr belly, That 

which covers the muſcles of the Epigaſtrizm, is but one, unleſs you had rather part it mto two, the 

right and the left diſtinguiſhed by the interpoſition of Linea Alba, or Whitc-Line. Ir is ſituate be- The fre. 
twixt the fat and the mulcles; for it is faſtened above and below to theſe parts with fibers, which 

in ſmalneſs and hneneſs exceed the Spiders web. But by its veſlels, it participates with the thrce prin- 

cipal parts, and is of a cold and dry temper. The uſe of it is, to contain the muſcles in their na- The uſe: 
tural union, and to keepthem, as much as in it lies, from putrefaQtion, which may happen to them 

from pus or matter, which is often caſt forth of the ſimilar parts into the empty {paces and diſtances 

of the muſcles. Wherefore going about to ſeparate the fat of the Epigaſtrizm (where you muſt be- 

gin the diflection of mans body) you muſt have a care that you hurt it not with your knife, but 

that, before you touch the mulcles, ſee you artificially take it away, that you may the more eaſily 

ſeparate the muſcles, lying under it, diſtinguiſhed by a manifeſt ſpace at the Whitc-Line, which is What the 
made by the meeting together of the proper coats of all thoſe muſcles, Whue-line 13, 


The quanz:: +. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
What 2 Muſcle is, and how many differences there be thereof. 


Muſcle is the inſtrument of voluntary motion; and ſimple voluntary motion is perform- hat a 

ed fix manner of ways, upwards, downwards, forwards, backwards, to the right hand, and Pe 1s. 

to the left 3 but the compound one way, which is circularly, the which is pcrtouned 
by the continual ſucceſſion of the motion of the muſcles ingirting the part, Such a motion Fa!- How the ctr- 
coners uſe when they {tretch forth their hand, and lure their Hawk. We have fore parts, which O—_ 
have motion without a muſcle, but that metion is not voluntary 3 ſuch parts be, the heart, ttomach, * Famer 
guts, both the bladders, (that is, that of the gall, and that of the urine) and divers other which 
have the motions of attraction, expullion, and retention, by the means of the three ſorts of ti- 
bers 3 for they draw by the right, expel by the-tranſverſe, and retain by the oblique. The dif- From whence 
ferences of muſcles, which are many and diverſe, are taken from their ſubltance, original, inſer- the differences 
tion into the part which they move, form or figure, holes or openings, magnitude, colour, fitc, of muicles are 
kind of fibers, their conjugation or connexion, heads, bellies, tendons, oppotitton in aftion and **Y 
office. Some in ſubſtance are nervous, venous, arterious 3 becauſe they have manitelt nerves, Difterences of 
veins, and arteries 3 as the Midriff, the Intercoſtal, or Epigaſtrick muſcles, and many more, and -- dap 
that for their difference trom other muſcles, into which neither nerve, nor vcm, or arterics arc _—_ n 
maniteſtly inſerted, although ſecretly they admit them all for ſenſe and motion, lite, and nou- 
riſhment 3 fach are the muſcles of the wriſt, the wormy muſcles of the hands and feet; for if 
there be any nerves obſerved in them, they are very ſmall. Some had rather make the difference 
of muſcles thus, that ſome of them are flethy, ſome nervous, others membranous. From their ori- mines of 
ginal;z ſome ariſe from the bones, as thoſe which move the hands, arms and legs 3 others from muſcles from 
griſles, as the muſcles of the throat 3 others, from membrancs which invelt the tendons, as the their original, 
wormy muſcles of the hands and feet ; others,from ligaments, as the extenders of the tingers others, 
from other muſcles, as the two lower muſcles of the Yard which procced from the Sphin&ter 
muſcle of the fundament. Others have no original, as, the membrane, which we call the flethy Pan- 
nicle, aſſumes flcth in certain places, and degenerates into a mulcle z ſuch are the Cremaſter, or hang- 
ing, muſcles of the teſticles, the large muſcles of the face 3 and if you pleaſe, the midrift as that which 
is compoſed of two coats the one, encompaſſing the ribs and the Peritonenm, hath flcth in the midtt 
between the two membranes. And moreover, ſome mulcles have their original from one only bone; 
as thoſe which bend and extend the cubit 3 others ariſe of many bones, as the oblique defcending, 
the Derſal, and many muſcles of theneck, which ariſe together trom many ſpondyks and fides of 
ſpondyl. There be others, according to the opinion of ſome men, both from the bones and griſles 
of the Pubis at the right or dire& muſcles of the Epigaſtrinm, yet by their favour I think other- yy4,... . 
wiſe. Becauſe by the Anatomical and received axiom, A muſcle is there thought to take his be- nwſtle hath 
ginning, from whence he receives a nerve but theſe muſcles take a nerve from the INN its original. 
muſcles, 


A 
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Differences of muſcles, wherefore their original ought to be referr'd to the fides of the breaſt-bladcs, as ſhall be 
muſcles from ſhewed in due place. From thcir inſertion ariſe theſe differences ſomeare inſerted into a bone, as 
tharr inſertion» ,1 Hh move the head, arms, and legsz others into a grifle, as thoſe of the Throtle, cyc-lids, 


Differences of 
muſcles taken 


{rom their 
ſgure, 


D1ifferences 
from their 


perforations. 


From their 
magnirude. 


From their 
colour. 


From their 
lite, 


From their 
Fibcts. 


From their, 
Connexion. 


Erom their 
Head, 


noſe, and the oblique aſcendent muſcles of the Epigaſtriam, ſome into a bone and griſle both, as 
the right muſcles of the Epigaſtrium and the midrift : Some into the skin, as the muſcles of the lips ; 
others into the coats, as the muſcles of the cycs 3 others into ligaments, as the muſcles of the yard. 
Fut theſe differences following may be drawn both from their inſertion and original. For ſome 
muſcles ariſing from many parts, are inſertcd into ſome one part, as divers of thoſe which move the 
arm and the ſhoulder, which ariſing from many ſpondyls, are inſcrted into the bone of the ſhou!- 
der, and the ſhoulder-blade, Others ariſe from one part, and inſcrt themſclves into mare, as, thoſe 
which ariſe from the bottom of the ſhoulder-blades are extended and inſerted into ſome eight or 
nine of the upper ribs, to help reſpiration 3 and the benders and extengers of the hngers and toes: 
Others, ariſing from many bones, are inſerted intoas many, as ſome of thoſe which ſerve tor reſpi- 
ration, towit, thoſe which we call the hinder Saw-muſcles, and the Semiſpinatus, which {ends a 
tendon into all the ribs. Others have their original from many bones, and end in grilles of the ſeven 
ribs, as thoſe two which lie under the Sternon, Moreover, alſo theſe differences of muſcles may be 
drawn from the original and inſertion, that ſome proceed from bones, and are inſerted into the 
next bone, tohelp and fircngthen the motion thereok, as the three mulcles of the hip z Qthers ariſe 
from an upper bone,and arc not inſcrted into the next,but into ſome other.as the long muſcles.Some 
are named trom the part they move.as the temporal muſcles, becauſe they move the temples: Others 
from thcir office, as the grinding muſcles; becauſe they move the skin as a Mill, to grind aſunder 
the meal. From thcir form or tigure 3 becauſe ſome are like Mice, other like Lizards which have their 
legs cut off; for that they imitate in their belly, body, or tendon, the belly or tail of ſuch creatures 
and from whence the name of Muſczlus and Lacertys are divided. Such are thoſe which bend the 
wriſt, and which are faltencd to the bone of the leg, and which extend the toot 3 others are trian» 
gular, as that which lifts up the arm, called Epomis or Deltoides, and that which draws the arm to 
the breaſt, called the pectoral muſcle. Others quadrangular, as the Rhomboides, or Lozenge-mulcle of 
the ſhoulder-blade, and the two hindſom-mulſcles ſerving for reſpiration, and t*,v of the wriſts which 
turn down the hand 3 othersconlilt of more than four angles, as the oblique deſcending, and that 
muſlcle which joyns it ſelf to it from the ſhoulder-blade 3 others are rouud and broad, as the mide 
riff z others circular, as the Sphin&er-muſcle of the fundament and bladder z others are of a py- 
ramidical tigure, as the ſeventh muſcle of the eye, which compalles the optick nerve in beaſts, but 
not in men 3 others have a ſemicircular form, as that which thuts up the eye, {cated at the leſſer 
corner thereof 3 others reſemble a Monk's cowl, or hood, as the Trapezius of the ſhoulder-blade. 
Beſides, others at their firſt original are narrow, but broad at their inſcrtion 3 as the Saw-muſcle of 
the ſhoulder, and the tranſverſe of the Epigaſtrium 3 others arc quite contrary, as the three muſcles 
of the hip; others keep an cqual breadth or bigneſs in- all places, as the intercoſtal mulcles and 
thoſe of the wriſt 3 others are long and lender, as the long muſcle of the thighz others are long 
and broad, as the oblique deſcending muſcles of the Epigaſtrium; others are dirc&ly contrary, as the 
Intercoſtat, which are very narrow. From their perforations 3 for fame are pertorated, as the 
micriff, which hath three holes, as alſo the oblique and tranſverſe of.the Epigaſtrium, that fo they 
may give paſſage forth to the preparing {permatick veſſcls, and to the ejaculatory veſlcls, the coat 
Erythroides aflociating and ſtrengthening them 3, others are not perforated. From their magnitude z 
for ſome arc molt large, as the two mulcles of the hip 3 others very ſmall, as the cight ſmall muſcles 
of the neck, and the proper muſcles of the Throtle, and the wormy muſcles 3 others are of an in- 
different magnitude. From their colour for ſome are white and red, as the temporal muſcles, 
which have Tendons coming from the midit of their belly 3 others are livid, as the three greater 
muſcles of the calf of the leg, which colour they have by the admixtion of the white, or tendinous 
nervy coat with the red fleſh; for, this coat by its thickneſs darkning the colour of the fleſh, ſo that 
it cannot ſhew its redneſs and freſh colour, makes it ſeem of that livid colour. From thcir fitua- 
tion 3 tor {ome are ſuperticiary, as thoſe which appear under the skin and fat 3 others deep in, and 
hid, as the {ſmooth and four twin muſcles; ſome are ſtretched out, and (as it were) ſpred over in 
a ſtrait and plain paſſage, as the muſcles of the thigh which move the leg, except the Ham-mulcle; 


others oblique, as thoſe of the Epigaſtrizm 3 otherſome tranſverſe, as the tranſverſe of the Epiga- 
ſtrium \, where you mult obſerve, that although all the fibers of the muſcles are direct, yet we call 


them oblique and tranſverſe, by comparing them to the right nauſcles, as which by the concourſe of 
the hbers make aſtrait or acute angle. 


From the ſorts of fibers z for ſome have one kind of fiber, yet the greateſt part enjoy two ſorts 


running ſo up and down, that they cither are croſſed like the letter X, as happens in the peoral 


and grinding muſcles z or elſe do not concur, as in the Trapezit» Others have three ſorts of fibers, 
as the broad muſcle of the face. 


From thcir coherence or connexion, or their texture of nervous fbers; for ſome have fibers ſome- 


what more diſtant and remote immediately at their original, than in other places, as you may ſee 
in the muſcles of the buttocks: Others in their midſt and belly, which by reaſon thereof in ſuch 
mulcles is more big or tumid, their hcad and tail being ſlender, as happens in moſt of the muſcles of 
the arm and leg, in which the denſe maſs of fleſh interwoven with hbers, disjoyns the fibers in fo 
great a diſtance in otherſome the hbers are more diſtant in the tail, as in the greater Saw-muſcle 
ariſing from the bottom of the ſhoulder-blade; in others, they are equally diſtant through the 
whole mulcle, as in the muſcles of the wrilt, and between the ribs. 


From their hcad ; for in ſome it is flelby, intexwoven with few fibers, as in the muſcles of tho 


buttocks3 in others it is wholly nervous, as in the moſt broad muſcle common to the arm and 
{hoaldcr-blade ,, and 'in the three muſcles of the thigh proceedivg from the tuberofity of the 


huckle- 
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huckle bone 3 in ſome it is nervous and fleſhy, as in the internal and external muſcle of the arm, 
Beſides, ſome have one head, others two z as the bender of the elbow, and the external of the leg 3 
others three, as the three-headed muſcle of the thigh, But we muſtnote, that the word nerve or 
ſinew is here taken 1n a large fignihcation, for a liggment, nerve and tendon, as Galen faith (Lib. de 
Offibus ) and moreover we mult obſerve, that the head of a muſcle is one while above, another 
while below, otherwhiles in the midſt, as in the midriff, 2s you may know by the inſertion of the 
nerve, becauſe it enters the muſcle by its head. | 

From their belly alſo, there be ſome differences of muſcles taken 3 for ſome have their belly im- From their 
mediately at their beginning”, as the muſcles of the buttocks others at their inſertion, as the belly. 
midriff; others juſt at their head, as thoſe which put forth the calf of the leg in others it is ſome- 
what further off as in thoſe which draw back the arm, and which dend the leg in others, the belly 
extends even from the head unto the tail, as in the intercoſtal muſcles, and thoſe of the wriſt; in 
others, it is produced even to their inſertion, as in thoſe of the palms of the hands and ſoles of the 
feet; ſome have a double belly diſtinguiſhed by a nervous ſubſtance; as thoſe which open the 
mouth, and thoſe which ariſe from the root of the lower of proceſs of the ſhoulder-blade. 

Moreover the differences of mulcles are drawn alſo from the tendons; for ſome have none, at From theit 
leaſt which are manifeſt, as the muſcles of the lips, and the ſphin&er-muſcles, the intercoſtal, and tendons. 
thoſe of the wriſt ; others have them in part, and want them in part, as the midriff; for the mid- 
riff wants a tendon at the ends of the ſhorter ribs, but hath two at the tirſt . Vertebra of the loins 
in which it is terminated 3 others have a tendon indeed. But ſome of theſe move with the bone, 
ſome not, as the muſbles of the eyes 3 and beſides, ſome of theſe have broad and membaanous ten- 
dons, as the muſcles of the eyes, and Epigraſtinm, except the right muſcles; in others they are thick 
and round, as in the benders of the fingers ; in others they are leſs round, but more broad than 
thick, ſuch is the tendon ariſing from the twin muſcles, and Soles of the leg; others have ſhort 
tendons, as the muſcles which turn down the hand 3 otherſome long, as thoſe of the palms of the 
hands, and ſoles of the feet; beſides, others produce tendons from the end of their belly, which 
tendons are manifeſt ; others from the midft, as the temporal muſcles. 

Beſides, alſo others diffuſe many tendons from their belly, as in the hands the benders of the 
fingers, and extenders of the feet. Otherſome put forth but one, which ſometimes is divided into 
many, as thoſe which bend the third articulation of the foot 3 otherwhile many muſcles by their 
meeting, together make one tendon, as the three muſcles of the calf of the leg, and thoſe which 
bend the cubit and leg. All tendons have their original, when the nerves and ligaments diſperſed 
through the fleſhy ſubliance of a mulcle, are by little and little drawn and meet together, until at 
laſt carried to the joynt, they are there fafined tor the fit bending and extenſion thereof. From the prom theit 
contrariety of their actions; tor ſome parts have contrary muſcles, benders and extenders , other ation. 
have none 3 for the cods and fundament have only lifters up. From their function 3 for ſome are From their 
made fordire& motions, as thoſe which extend the fingers and toes; others for oblique, as the fun&tion., 
Supinators of the hand, and the Pronatorsz others perform both, as the pe&oral muſcle, which 
moves the arm obliquely upward and downward, as the upper and lower tibers are contracted 3 and 
alſo out-right, if all the hbers be contrafted together, which alſo happens to the Deltoides and 
Trapezius. I have thought it good to handle particularly theſe differences of muſcles, becauſe that 
by underſtanding them, the prognoſtick will be more certain, and alſo the application of remedies 


to each part 3 and if any occaſion be, either to make inciſion, or ſuture, we may be more certain, 
whether the part affected, be more or leſs nervous. 


CHAP. IX 
Of the parts of a Muſcle: 


Aving declared the nature and differences of a muſcle, we muſt note that ſome of the parts 74. cg. 
thereof are compound and univerſal, others ſimple or particular. The compound are the pound and 
head, belly, and tail. The ſimple arc ligaments, a nerve, fleth, a vein, artery, and coat. For ſimple parts 

the compound parts 3 by the head, we underſtand the beginning and original of a muſcle, which is of a muſcle. 
one while ligamentous and nervous, otherwhiles alſo fleſhy. By the belly, that portion which is 

abſolutely fleſhy : By the tail we underſtand a tendon conſiſting partly of a nerve, partly of a ligament 
promiſcuouſly coming, forth from the belly of the muſcle. For as much as belongs to the imple, 

which are fix in number, three are called proper, and three common. The proper area ligament 

from a bone, a nerve proceeding from the brain, or ſpinal marrow, and flelh compact by the con- 

cretion of blood, The common are a vein from the liver or trunk arifing from thencez an artery 
proceeding from the heart, a coat produced by the nervous and ligamentous fibers ſpreading over 

the + x pu of the muſcle. But for the ſimple uſe of all ſuch parts, the nerve is (as it were) the whar uſe eath 
principal part of a muſcle, which gives it ſenſe and motion, the ligament gives firength, the fleſh fimple parti- 
contains the nervous and ligamentous fibers of the muſcle, and firengrhens it, filling up all the (_ paths 
void ſpaces 3 and alſo, it preſerves the native humidity of theſe parts, and cheriſheth the heat im- 

planted in thern 3 and, to conclude, defends it from all external injuries for, like a fan, it oppoſeth 

it ſelf againſt the heat of the Sun and is a garment againſt the cold 3 and is as a cuſhion in all falls 

and bruiſes 3 and asa buckler of defence againſt wounding-weapons. The vein nouriſhes the mulcle, 

the artery gives it like, the coat preſerves the harmony of all the parts thereof, left they ſhould be 

any ways disjoyned or corrupted by purulent abſceſſes breaking into the empty or void ſpaces of 

the mulcles 3 as weſce it hapneth in a Gangrene, where the corruption hath inyaded this mem- 

brane, by the breathing out of the more acid matter or filth. 
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CHAP. X% 
A more particular inquiſtion into each part of a Muſcle. 


he ih Aving, gone thus far, it remains, that wemore particularly inquire into each part of a 
ie dy of Muſcle, that (if it be poſſible) nothing may be wanting to this Diſcourſe. Wherefore a 
g . hi t properly ſo called, is a ſimple part of mans body, next of a bone and grifle, the 
moſt terreſtrial, dry, hard, cold, white 3 taking its original immediately, or by the interpoſition 

of ſome medizm from the bones or grifles (from whence alſo the muſcles have their beginning) 

whereby it comes to paſs, that a ligament is void of ſenſe, unleſs it receive a nerve from ſome 

other place for ſo the ligaments which compoſe and ſtrengthen the tongue and yard, are parta- 

kers of ſenſe, and it inſerts it ſelf into the bone and grifle, that ſo it may bind them together, and 

ſtrengthen and beautifie the whole joint or connexion 3 (tor theſe three be the principal uſes of a 

The threefold ligament) then diffuſing it ſelf into the membranes and muſcles to firengthen thoſe parts, A 
uſe of a liga- nerve, to ſpeak properly, is alſo a ſimple part of our body, bred and nouriſhed by a-groſs and 


ment. ; &* ; 
hlegmatick humour, ſuch as the brain, the original of all the nerves, and alſo the Spinal marrow 
A FOBAEY En with the faculty of feeling, and oftentimes alſo of moving, For there be divers parts of 


the body which have nerves, yet are deſtitute of all voluntary motion, having the ſenſe .only of 
feeling, as the membranes, veins, arteries, guts, and all the entrails. A nerve is covered with a 
double cover from the two membranes of the brain, and beſides alſo with a third proceeding from 
What we the ligaments which faſten the hinder part of the head to the Vertebra's, or elſe from the Pericrani- 
mean by the 2m. Weunderſtand no other things by the fibers of a nerve, or of a ligament, than long and 
nervous and fJender threds, white, ſolid, cold, firong, more orlefs, according to the quantity of the ſubltance, 
pp—_— which is partly nervous and ſenſible, partly ligamentous and inſenſible, You muſt imagine the 
fame of the yelhy fibers in their kind 3 but of theſe threds ſome are ſtrait for attraQtion 3 others ob- 
lique, for retention of that which is convenient for the creature z and laſtly, ſome tranſverſe, for 
expulſion of that which is unprofitable. But when theſe tranſverſe threds are extended in length, 
they areleſſened in bredthz but when they are diretly contracted, they are ſhortned inlength, But 
when they are extended all together as it were, with an unanimous conſent, the whole member 
is wrinkled as contracted into it ſelf: as on the contrary it is extended when they are relaxed. Some 
of theſe are beſtowed upon the animal parts, to perform voluntary motions others upon the vital 
to perform the agitation of the heart and arteries 3 others upon the natural for attraction, retenti- 
By what on, and expulſion. Yet we muſtobſerve, that the attraction of no ſimilar part is performed by the 
power the fi- help of the foreſaid fibers or threds, but rather by the heat implanted in them; or by the ſhunnin 
milar parts of emptineſs, or the familiarity of the ſubſtance. The fleſh alſo is a ſimple and (oft part, ſewage”, 
ngpany of the pure portion of the blood inſinuating it ſelf intothe ſpaces between the hibers, ſo to inveſt 
rag, them for the uſes formerly mentioned. This is (as it were) a certain wall and bulwark againſt the 
What, and of injuries of heat and cold, againſt all falls and bruiſes, as it were, a certain ſoft pillow or cuſhion 
oo he A yielding to any violent impreſſion. There be three ſorts of fleſh ; one more ruddy, as the muſcu- 
""_s the Hleſh lous fleſh of perfe& creatures, and ſuch as have blood ; for the fleſh of all tender and young things 
having blood, as Calves, and alſo of all forts of fiſh, is whitiſh, by reaſon cf the too much humi- 
dity of the blood. The ſecond kind is more pallid, even in perfect creatures having blood, ſuch 
is the fleſh of the heart, ſtomach, weaſon, guts, bladder, womb. The third is belonging to the 
entrails, or the proper ſubſtance of cach entrail, as that which remains of-the liver (the veins, ar- 
teries and coat being taken away) of the bladder, of the gall, brains, kidneys, milt : Some add a 
fourth ſort of fleſh which is ſpongy, and that they ſay is proper to the tongue alone, 
Whata vein A veinis the veſſe], pipe or channel of the blood, or bloody matter; it hath a ſpermatick ſub- 


is. ſtance, confilts of one coat compoſed of three ſorts of fibers, 
Whatan arte= An artery is alſo the receptacle of blood, but that ſpirituous and yellowiſh, conſiRing in like 
ry is. manner of a ſpermatick ſubitance: But it hath two coats with three ſorts of fibers, the utmolt 


whereof is mott thin, conſiſting of right hbers, and ſome oblique : But the inner is five times more 
thick and denſe than the utmolt, inverwoven with tranſverſe fibers and it doth not only contain 
blood and ſpirit, but alſoa ſerous humor, which we may believe, becauſe there be two emulgent 
arteries as well as veins, : 
Whyan artery But thc inner coat of an artery is therefore more thick, becauſe it may contain blood which is 
15 more thick more hot, ſubtil, and ſpirituous 3 for the ſpirit, ſeeing it is naturglly more thin and light, and in 
__ _ perpetual motion, would quickly fly away, unleſs it were held in a ſtronger hold. There is other 
reaſon for a vein, as that which contains blood, groſs, ponderous, and flow of motion. Where- 
fore if it had acquired a denſe and groſs coat, it could ſcarce be diſtributed to the neighbouring 
parts : God, the maker of the Univerſe, foreſceing this, made the coats of the veſſels contrary to 
The mutual the confiftence of the bodies contained in them. The Anaſtomoſis of the veins and arteries, that 
A—_ & is to ſay, the application of the mouths of the one to the other, is very remarkable, by benefit of 
cm/s of which they mutually communicate and draw the matters contained in them, and ſoalſo transfuſe 
Whereitis them by inſcnulible paſſages, although that Anaſtomoſis is apparent in the vein and artery that meet 
manifeſt, = together at the joynt and bending of the arm,which I have ſometimes ſhewed in the Phylick Schools, 
at ſuch times as I there difleted Anatomies. 
From whence But the action or fun&ion of a muſcle is either to move or confirm the part according to our 
a muſcle hath will into which it is implanted ; which it doth when it draws it ſelf towards its original, that is to 
= = ſay, itshead. But we detine the head by the inſertion of the nerve, which we underſtand by the 
manner of the working of the mulcle. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP XD 
Of the muſcles of the Epigaſtrium, or lower Belly. 


Ow ſceing that we have taught what a mulcle is, and what the differcnees thereof are. 
N and what ſimple and compound parts it hath, and what the uſe, ation and manner of 
action in each part isz it remains that we come to the particular explication of cach 

muſcle, beginning with thoſe of the lower belly, as thoſe which we tirſt meet withal in difſe&tion. _ _ 

Theſe are eight in number, four oblique, two on each ſide, two right or direct, one on the right, £8** muicies 
another on the left ſide; and in like manner two tranſverſe. All theſe are alike in force, magnitude þ, : 
and action, ſo mutually compoſed, that the oblique deſcendant of one ſide, is conjoyned with the 
other oblique deſcendant on the other fide, and fo of the reſt, 

We may add to this number the two little ſupplying or affifting muſcles, which arc of a Py- 
ramidal form, and ariſe from the ſhare-bone, above the inſertion of the right muſcles: Ot the _ 
oblique muſcles of each fide the one aſcends, the other deſcends, whereupon it comes to pals, that JIE 
they are called the oblique deſcendant and aſcendant muſcle. Thoſe oblique which we firlt mect Their fub- 
with, are the deſcendant, whoſe ſubſiance is partly ſanguine, partly ſpermatick; for they arc ſtance. 
fleſhy, nervous, ligamentous, veinous, arterious and membranous. Yet the fleſhy portion is pre=- Their grext- 
dominant in them, out of which reſpe& Hippocrates is wont to exprc(s the muſcles by the namie neſs and &- 
Fleſhes 3 their greatneſs is indifferent between the large and the fmall muſcles; their figure is three gure. 
ſquare. They are compoſed of the fore-mentioned parts, they are two in number ; their ſite is ob- erg =p nag 
lique, taking their beginning from the touching of the great ſaw-muſcle, and from the ſixth and © 0 Hes 
ſeveuth true ribs, or rather from the ſpaces between the fix lower ribs, and rather on the forepart 
of the muſcles, than of the ribs themſelves 3 irom whence ſhunning the Vertebra”s of the loins, the 
fleſhy parts of them are terminated in the external and upper eminency of the haunch-bone, and 
the membranous end in the lower cminency of the ſhare-bone and the white-line. Yet Columbus 
diſſenting from this common deſcription of the oblique muſcles. thinks that they are only termi- 
nated in the white-line, and not in the. fhare-bone. For (faith he) wherefore ſhould they be in- 
ſerted into the ſhare-bone which is not moved ? But becauſe it would be an infinite labour and 
trouble to ſet down at large the ſeveral opinions of all Authors of Anatomy 3 I have thought it ſuf- | 
ficient for me totouch them lightly by the way. Their connexion is with the oblique alſcendant Th*ir con- 
lying under them, and with the dire orright. Theirtemperament is twofold, the one hot and Join 
moilt, by reaſon of the belly and fleſhy portion of them; the other cold and dry, in reſpect of their rament, : 
ligamentous and tendinous portion. Their aCtion is to draw the parts into whith they are inſerted Their a&ion. 
towards their original, or elſe to unite them firmly. Yet each of theſe privately and properly draws 
the hip in an oblique manner towards the Cartilago Scutiformis, or breaſt-blade. Then follow The oblique 
the oblique aſcendant, who have the ſame ſubſtance, quantity, figure, compoſure, uumber and a{cerdanr. 
temper the deſcendant have. They are ſituate between the deſcendant and tranſverſe with whom T1654 gre ang 
they have connexion, eſpecially by the veſſels which are brought from the parts beneath. All the connesian, 
flethy parts ariſe from the rack-bones of the haunch to the ends of the baſtard-ribs, which they 
ſeem to admit above and below, being fleſhy even to the fourth, and then.becoming membranous, 
they take their way to the white-line, with a double —_— which paſſes through the right 
mulcles above and below, as we may plainly ſee from the navel downwards. In their flethy part 
they draw their original from the ſpine of the haunch-bones a little lower than the deſcendant cnd 
in their fleſhy part. But for their membranous parts, they ariſe before from the {hare-bone, bur 
behind from the ſpondyls of the holy-bone, and Vertebra's, of the Joins obliquely aſcending up- 
wards to the white-line, into which they are terminated by an aponexroſis or membranous tendon 
(wiaich ſeems to penetrate the right muſcle upwards and downwards, eſpecially under the navel) 
but by their fleſhy part at the ends of all the batiard ribs, which they ſcem to receive above and 
below. And becauſe theſe muſcles are terminated in the white-line, they have alſo another uſe, 
yet ſuch as is common to all the mulcles of the Epigaſtrizm, that is, to preſs down the guts. Their Their action, 
action is (if they perform it together) to draw and dilate the breaſt; but if their ations be ſc- 
parate, they draw the cheſt to the hip with an oblique motion. After theſe follow the xight muſcles, The righr 
{o called, becauſe they deſcend according to the length of the body, and becauſe they have right mulcles of the 
or ſirait hbers. EMNgeftrixm. 

We will ſay nothing (to ſhun prolixity, which in all other places we will avoid) of their ſub- 
ſtance and other conditions, which they have common with the tore-mentioned muſcles. They are Their ſite, 
ſituate in the eminenteſt or extuberating _ of the belly, bounding the Epigaſtrizxem taken in 
general, (or the ſuperticiary belly 3) they are divided by the manifeſt intercourſe of the white-line, 
even to the navel, in which place they ſeem to be united even to the place of their inſertion. They Original, 
draw their original not from the ſhare-bone, as ſome would have it, but according to the inſertion 
of their nerves from the ſides of the Cartilago Scutiformis, and the ends of the fixth, ſeventh and 
eighth ribs 3 but they end in the ſhare-bone, where they make a common-tendon ſufficiently firong 
and ſhort. Sylvizs, Veſalius and Columbus think they ariſe from the ſhare-bone, becauſe they carn<t 
be inſerted into that bone, becauſe it is unmoveable. You may perceive in theſe muſcles certain ner- 
vous and tranſverſe interſe&ions, oftentimes three in number tor the ſtrength of theſe muſcles, (of 
which Galen makes no mention, although they may be ſeen in Apes.) And alſo in the inner fide of 
theſe muſcles you may ſee four veins, and as many arteries, of which ſome creep upwards, others 
run downwards. The upper, called the Mamillary, deſcend from the Axillary by the fide and lower 
parts of the Sternon, the flenderer portions thereot being diſtributed by the way to the Medtaftinum, 
and about the fourth and hith rib to the dugs, from whence they take their name. 
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The meeting That which remains breaking out by the lides of the breaſt-blade, inſerts it ſelf into thoſe nguſ- 
rogether of the cjec creeping along, even almolt to the navel 3 in whith place they are manifeſtly united (that is, 
Epigaſtrick 1... \<ins with the veins, and arteries with the arteries) with the Epigaſtrick, which aſcend from 
_—_— ag the upper part of the Iliack 3 on each fide under the ſaid muſcles; una they meet with theſe four 
reries, mamillary veſſels. That you may find the concourſe of the veins and arteries about the navel, you 
muſt follow both the upper and the lower ſomewhat deep into the-fleſh, preffing} the blood .6h 
both ſides from above downwards, and from below upward, until you ſhall find the exoſculation 
of theſe veſſels, which will appear by this, That the blood will flow from this into that, and 
from that intc thisz otherwiſe you, can ſcarce perceive it, by reaſon of the ſmalnefs of ſuch veſſels 
which want blood. But that by the benefit of fuch concourſe of the veſſels, the matters may be 
communicated and tranſported both from the womb to the dugs, and again from the dugs to the 
womb, appears in Nurſes who want their courſes, when' the milk comes into their dugs; and 
on the contrary loſe their milk when their courſts flow plentifally. Otherwife to what purpoſe 
ſhould there be ſuch concourſe between the veſſels of the paps and womb ? for there are vems and 
arteries diffuſed to the ſides of the womb from the root of the Epigaſtricks ; for indeed the Epiga- 
ſtricks which in their aſcent meet with the mamillary, go not to the womb, though they be next 
Theira&ion, to them, and ariſe from the ſame trunk with the Hypogaſtrick vein of the womb. The action of 
theſe muſcles is, to move or draw near together the parts of the Hypogaſtrium to the Precordia, or 
Their uſe, Hypochondries. Their uſe, in Columbus opinion, is, to draw the breaſt downwards, fo to dilate it. 
At the cnd of theſe, nature hath produced two other ſmall muſcles from the upper part of the 
ſhare-bone, of a triangular tigure, for the ſafety of the thick and common tendon of the right 
muſcles 3 whereupon they are called Swccenturiati, or Aſliſters, 


The firſt figure of the lower Belly. 


ABCD The wpper, lower, 
and lateral parts of the Perito- 
NEum., *, FIG. 1 

EE The White-line from the | 
griſle of the breaſt-bone, called the 
breaſt-blade, to the commiſſure or 
meeting of the ſhare-bones. 

F The griſlle of the breaſt-bone, 
Cartilago enſi-tormis,or the breſt- 
blade. 

G The navel, which , all the 
muſcles being taken away, muſt be 
kept for the demonſtration of the 
Umbilical veſſels. | 

HH The produdtions of the Pe- 
ritonzum, which contain the ſe- 
minary veſſels on either ſide. 

T* The hole which giveth way 
to the ſeminary veſſels of men. 

IT A vein and an artery from 
the Epigaſtrick, which being car- 
ried upward under the right muſ- 
cles, do here hang down, and are 
diſtributed into the lower part of 
the Abdomen. 

KK A vein and an a:tery, from 

" the internal mammary , proceeding 
from under the,bone of the” breaſt, 
are carried downward through the | 
right muſcles, and are diſſemina- ; \SIO<S ——dJ WH 
zed into the upper part of the Ab- PE —— 
domen. 

1 2 Theplace wherein the right 

muſcles ariſe, which being here cut 
off, do bang down, that their veſ- 
ſels may the better be ſeen. 

3-4+ The Anaſtomotis, or inoculation of the foreſaid veſſels, making the conſent of the Abdomen and 
the neſe, and of the womb with the breaſts, as ſome eg LL NE of _ LT into the ſides 
of the Peritonzum. N The place of the Haunch-bone bared, to which'the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles 


do grow. 


The Hyram- Some (moved with I know not what reaſon) would have theſe two ſmall muſcles to help the 
- "ogy ag erection of the yard. Columbus thinks they ſhould, not be ſeparated from the right, and that they 
x 062 only are the fleſhy beginnings of the right, But on the contrary, Fallopmes maniteſtly proves them 
muſcles of the different and ſeparate from the right, and ſhews their uſe. The tranſverſe remain to be ſpoken of, 
Epigaſtrimm, 1o called by reaſon of their tibers, which make'right angles with the fibers {of the right muſcles. 


They p 
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ſtick ſo cloſe that they ſcarce can be ſeparated, They take their original irom the production of 
the loins, the eminency of the haunch-bone, the tranſverſe productions of the Vertebra's of the 
loins, and the ends of the baſtard-ribs ; contrary to the opinion of many, whom the inſcrtion of 
the nerve convinces, but they end in the White-line, as all the reſt do. 

Their action is to paſs the But, c{pecially for the expulſion of excrcements. RS 

But all the cight recited muſcles, betide their proper uſe, have another common that is, they 
ſtand for a Defence or Bulwark, tor all the parts lying under them, and ſerve for the lirengthen- 
ing of the voice, as experience ſhews in thoſe who ſound Trumpets and Cornets. 

Therefore theſe mulcles do equally on every fide preſs the belly ; but the midriff, the intercoſtal 
muſcles ailiſting it, doth drive trom above downwards, from which conſpiring contention follows 
the excretion of the excrements by the tundament z but unleſs the midriff thould aflift, theſe muſcles 
would preſs the excrements no more downwards, than upwards to the mouth. 

Although to this excretion of the excrements, it is not ſufficient that the Epigaſtrick, Midriff, 
and intercoſtal muſcles preſs the belly, but the muſcles of the throttle mutt be alſo ſhut. For the 
mouth being open, the excrements never go well forth; becauſe the vapors do pals out of the 
month, which being reftrained and driven to the midriff, by firetching it powerfully thruſts down the 
excrement. Wheretore Apothecaries when they give glylters, bid the Patient to open his mouth, 
that the glyſter may ealily go up, which otherwiſe would ſcarcely go up, the mouth being ſhut ; 
becauſe ſo, we ſhould have no placeempty in us, into which the glytter might dating 


Of the White-line, and Peritoneum or Rim of the Belly. 
He White-line is nothing elſe, than the bound and extremities of the muſcles of the Epigaſtri- 
#m, diſtinguithing the belly in the midſt into two parts, the right and left. It is called White, 
both of its own colour, and allo tor that no fleſhy part lies under it,or is placed above it. It is broader 
above the navel, but narrower below, becauſe the right muſcles do there grow into one. Now we 
muſt treat of the coat or membrane, Peritonexm or rim of the belly 3 it is fo called, becauſe it is 
ſtretched over all the lower belly, and particularly over all the parts contained in the ventricle, to 
which alſo it frecly lends a common coat. It hath a {permatick ſubſtance, as all other membranes 
have the quantity of it in thickneſs is very ſmall, (tor itis almolt as thin as a Spiders web) yer dif- 
fering in divers places in men and women 3 for men have it more thick and ftrong below the navel, 
that ſo it may contain the extenfion of the ſtomach, often ſtretched beyond meaſure with meat 
and drink. On the contrary, women have it ſo thick and ſtrong, below their navel, that it ſeems 
double, that ſo they may more cafily endure the diſtention of their womb, cauſcd by the child con- 
tained in it. But above the navel, men and women have the Peritanerm of an equal lircngth, for the 
ſelf ſame reaſon. The longitude and latitude of it is known by the circumſcription of che belly. 

The figure is round and ſomewhat long 3 it puts forth ſome productions, hke hnger-(talls, both 
for the leading and ſtrengthening the ſpermatick veſſels, and the exemattcr muſcles cf the teſti- 
cles, and, beſides it, the cjaculatory veſlelsz as alſo to impart a coat to the teluicles, and all the 
natural parts. , 

It is compoſed of ſlender, membranous and nervous fibers, certain {mall branches of veins and ar- 
teries concurring with them, which it receives for life and nouriſhment from the adherent parts. 

This membrane 1s one in number, and belides every where one and equal, although Galen would 
have it perforated in that place where the ſpermatick veſſels deſcend to the telticles : But, in truth, 
we muſt not think that a hole, but rather a producticn, as we ſaid before. 

The later Anatomiſts have obſerved, the coat Peritoneum 1s doubled below the navel, and that 
by the ſpaces of theſe reduplications the umbilical arteries aſcend to the navel. 

It is ſituate near the natural parts, and compaſſes them about, and joyned by the coat, which 
it gives them, as alſo on the fides, it is joyned to the Vertebra's of the loins, from whole ligaments 
(or rather Perioſteum) it takes the original: On the lower part, it cleaves to the ſhare-bone, and 
on the upper to the midriff, whoſe lower part it wholly invelts ; on the fore or outer part it ſticks 
ſo cloſe to the tranſverſe muſcles, that it cannot be pJluck'd from them but by force, by reaſon cf 
the complication and adheſion of the fibers thereof with the fibers of the proper membrane of theſe 
muſcles z which membrane in Galen's opinion proceeds from this Peritonexm, {0 that it is no mar- 
vel that we may more calily break than ſeparate theſe two coats. It is of temperature cold and dry, 
as all other membranes, . | 

It hath many uſes, the firſt whereof is, to iriveſt and cover all the parts of the lower belly, 
ſpecially the kall, leſt it ſhould be ſqueezed by great compreſſures and violent attempts into the 
empty {paces of the muſcles, as it ſometimes happens in the wounds of the Epigaſtrizem, unleſs the 
lips of the Ulcer be very well united 3 for then appears a tumor about the wound by the guts and 
kall thruſting without the Peritoneum into thoſe ſpaces of the mulclesz trom whence profeeds 
cruel pain. 

Another uſe is, tothe further caſting forth of the excrements by preſſing the ventricte and 
guts on the forclide, as the midriff doth above, as one ſhould do it by both his hands joyned to- 

ether, 
, The third uſe is, irprohibits the repletion of the parts with flatulency after the expulſion of the 
excrements, by ſtraitning and preſſing them down, 

The fourth and laſt is, that it contains all the parts ih their ſeat, and binds them to the back- 
bone, principally that they ſhould not fly out of their places by violent motions, as by leaping, and 
falling trom on high. : 

Laitly, we mult know, that the rim is of that nature, that it will eaſily dilate it ſelf, as we ſee in 
Dropſies, in women with child, and in tumors againſt nature. 

G 3 CHAP, 
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They have a quadrangular hgure fituate upon the greatelt part of the Perito;eum, to which they "Their figure 
and tite, 


Their aRion. 
The common 
uſe and ation 
of the eight 
muſcles of the 
Fyigaſbrium. 


Why when 
the mourh 15; 
open, the ex- 
crements go 
more lowly 
forth, 


What the 
White-line 15, 


What the Pg- 
Y1t9neumM 15. 


The ſubſtance 
and quantity, 


The figure. 


The compoſi- 


cIion, 


The number, 
Lib. dt ſem. 


The fire and 
COnnex1on. 


Lis. 6, Mitt, 


Uſe, 


of the Anatomy Book III. 


CHAP. XI 


Of the Epiploon, Omentum, or Zirbus, that is the Kall, 


magnitude, Kall) ſo called, becauſe it (as it were) ſwims upon all the guts. The ſubſtance of it is 
figure. fatty and ſpermatick, the quantity of it for the thickneſs is diverſe,in divers men, according 
to their temperament. The latitude of it is deſcribed by the quantity of the guts. It is in higure 
The compo Jjke a purſe, becauſe it's double. It is compoſed of veins, arteries, fat, and a membrane, which 
oe, fliding down from the gibbous part of the ventricle, and the flat part of the gut Dnodenum and 
The connexi. IPIEen over the guts, is turned back from the lower belly to the top of the Colon. It is one as we 
on. ** aid covering the guts. It hath its chief connexion with the firſt Vertebra's of the Lions, from 
which place in Bealts it ſeems to take a Coat, as in men from the hollow part of the Spleen, and 
gibbous of the ventricle, and depreſſed part of the Duodemm; from whence doubled, it is termi- 
Lib. Anaton. nated in the fore and higher part of the Colick-gut. Which moved Galen to write, that the upper 
eaminiſt, part of the membrane of the Kall was annexed to the ventricle; but the lower, to the laxer part 
The temper, of the Colick-gut. From the Veſſels of which parts it borrows his, as alſo the nerves, if it have 
The uſe two- any, The temper of it in lean bodies is cold and dry, becaule their Kall is without fat; but in fat 
fold, bodics it is cold and moiſt by reaſon of the fat. The uſe of it is two-fold : The firſt is to heat and 
moiſten the guts, and help their concodtion, although it do it by accident, as that which through 
the denſity of the fat, hinders the cold air from piercing in, and alſo forbids the diſſipation of the 
internal heat.. Another uſe is, that, in want of nonriſhment in times of great famine, ſometimes 
it cherithes, and (asit were) by it dew preſerves the innate heat, both of the ventricle and neigh- 
Lib.4. ae uſs bouring parts, as it is written by Galen. Moreover, we mult obſerve, that ina rupture or relaxa- 
Pre tion of the Peritoneum, the Kall falls down into the Scrotum, from whehce comes that rupture we 
A cauſe of call Epiplocele. But in women that are ſomewhat more fat, it thruſts it {elf between the bladder 
fruſtrating 11d the neck of the womb, and by its compreſſion hinders, that the ſeed comes not with full force 
cOAccPUoe into the womb, and ſo fruſirates the conception. Beſides, when by a wound or ſome other chance, 
any part of it be defedtive, then that: part of the belly which anſwers to it, will afterwards remain 


cold and raw, by reaſon of the fore-mentioned caules. 


The ſubſtance, A ter the containing parts, follow the contained, the firſt of which is the Epiploon, (or 


The ſecond Figure of the lower Belly. 


A A, BB. The inner part of the Perito- 
nxum, c#t into for fats, and ſo turned 
backward, 

B The upper B. ſheweth the implantation 
ef Umbilical vein wito the liver. 

C Thenavel ſeparated from the Perito- 
nzum. From D to the upper B the Umbili- 
cal veins. 

E E The forepart of the ſtomach blown up, 
neither covered by the liver nor kall, 

FF A part of the Gibbous ſide of the 
ler. 

G Veſſels diſſeminated through the Peri- 
tonxum, 

* The Breaſt-blade. 

H The bottom of the bladder of urine. 

I The connexion of the Peritonzum to the 
bottom of the bladder. 

K K KK The kall covering the guts. 

MN Veſſels and finews embracing the bot- 
tom of the ſtomach, 

O The meeting of the veſſels of -both ſides 3 
ſo that M N and O ſhew the ſeam which 
Ariſtotle mentions,3 Hiſt.& 4.de part. Anim. 
where he ſaith, That the kall ariſes and pro- 
ceeds from the midjt of the belly. 

PP Branches of veſſels running alongſt 
the bottom of the ſtomach, 

QQUU Certain branches of the veſſels 
diſtributed to the upper membrane of the O- 
— and compaſſed with fat. 

a a The two Umbilical arteries going down by the ſides of the bladder to 8 branch o r » 
b The ligament of #be bladder which > ſhewed for - bead - Fn OY 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Ventricle or Stomach; 


Ow we muft ſpeak of the ſtomach 3 the receptacle of the food neceſſary for the whole What the ven- 
body, the ſeat of appetite, by reaſon of the nerves diſperſed into its upper orifice, and _ el 
{o into its whole ſubſtance. The ſubſtance thereof is rather ſpermatick than ſanguine, = nad 

becauſe that for one fleſhy membrane, it hath two nervous : The quantity or magnitude of the ven- we. 
tricle is diverſe, according tothe various magnitudes of bodies, and gluttony of men. The hgure The figure. 
of itis round and ſomewhat long, like a Bag-pipe. The ſtomach is compoſed of two proper coats, Ihe compe- 
and onecommon from the Peritoneum, together with veins, finews, and arteries 3 the mnermoſt of lure. 
its proper coats is membranous, woven with right fibers, for the attra&ion of meats it is extended 
and propagated even to the mouth thereof, whereby it comes to paſs that the affeRions of one part 
may eaſily be communicated to the other by ſympathy or conſent. This coat hath its original irom the canto uf 
the membranes of the brain which accompany the nerves deſcending, from the the third and fourth os of 
conjugation to the mouth thereof, And in like ſort from other productions deſcending by the paſ- the mouth 
_—_ of the head, from whence alſoanother reaſon may be drawn from that, which they common- and ſtomach, 
ly bring from the nerves of the ſixth conjugation 3 why in wounds of the head, the ſtomach doth ſo 
ſoon ſptter by conſent with the brain ? The exter[or or outer is more fleſhy and thick, woven with 
obliqut hbers, to retain and expel. It draws its original from the Pericraninm, which aflcon as 
it comes to the gullet, takes unto it certain flethy fibers. There be nerves ſent into the ſtomach 
from the ſixth conjugation of the brain, as it ſhall be ſhewed in its proper place. Veins andarteries 
are ſpread into it from the Gaſtrica, the Gaſtrepiploides, the Coronaria and Splenick, from theſccond, 
third and fourth diſtribution of the Fena-porta, or Gate-vein 3 and the third of the deſcendent 
artery to the natural parts, afſoon as it paſſes forth of the midriff, 

It is one in number, The greater part of it is ſituated on the left ſide, between the Spleen, the hol- The number, 
lownelſs of the liver and the guts, that, aſſiſted by the heat of ſuch neighbouring parts, it may more 
chearfully perform the concoftion of the meat. Neither am I ignorant that Galen hath written, 
that a great part of the ſtomach lies on the left fide. But Inſpection it ſelf and Reaſon, makes me 75. at »ſ» 
derogate from Galen's authority : for, becauſe there is more empty ſpace on the left fide, by reafon 24%%"* 
the Spleen is leſs than the Liver, it was fit it ſhould lie more on the left fide. The more proper 
connexion of it is with the gullet and guts, by its two oritices 3 with the brain, by its nerves; with 
the liver and ſpleen, by its veins 3 with the heart by it arteriesz and with all the natural parts by 
its common membrane. 

The temper of the ventricle in men of good habit, is temperate, becauſe it is almoſt compoſed of The cemper, 
the equal commixture of ſanguine and ſpermatick partsz or according to Galen's opinion, itis cold 14%. g. Meth. 
of it{elf, and by the parts compoſing it 3 and hot by the vicinity of the bowels. But in ſome iris 
hotter, in others colder, according to the diverſe temper and complexion of divers bodies, That 
ſtomach is to be thought well tempered, that powerfully draws down the meat and drink, and cm- 
braces and retains them ſo drawn, until by conco&tion and elixation, they (hall be turned into a 
juyce like cream (which the Greeks call Chylos ;,) and laſtly, which doth ſtrongly ſend from it, and 
repel the excrements of this firſt concofion, 

The ſtomach is known to be hotter by this, that it better concodts and digeſts coarſe and hard Notes of a hor 
meats, as Beef, hard Eggs, and the like, than ſoft meats eafie of digeſtion, which it corrupts and Fomach. 
turns into belchings. For ſo a young Chicken, is ſooner burnt than well roaſted at a great tire, 

The ſtomach which is colder, defires much meat, but is flow in concofting them, eſpecially if they 

be cold and hard of digeſtion, which for that cauſe quickly turn ſower. The a&tion of a well con- | 
ditioncd ſtomach is twofold, one common, another proper. The common is to attenuate, mix and ws gg 
digeſt the meats taken in at the mouth, for the nutrition of it ſelf and the whole body, after the . 
liver hath performed its duty, which betore it be done, the ventricle only enjoys the ſweet pleaſure 

of the Chylus, and comforts it ſelf againſt the impurity of the adjacent parts, whereof it is called 

the work- houſe of concoction. Its firſt ation is to attrad, retain, and athmilate to it ſelf that 

which is convenient ; but to expel whatſoever ſhall be contrary, cither in quantity or quality, or in 

the whole ſubſtance. 

It hath two orifices, one above, which they commonly call the ſtomach and heart, the other lower, a 
which is called the Pylorus, or lower mouth of the ſtomach. The upper bends to the left fide near ge, of the 
the back-bone it is far more large and capacious than the lower, 'that ſo it may more commodi- ftomach. 
ouſly receive meats half-chewed, hard and groſs. which Gluttons caſt down with great greedineſs 
it hath an exquiſite ſenſe of feeling, becaule it is the ſeat of the appetite, by reaſon of the nerves in- 
compalling this orifice, with their mutual imbracings 3 whereby it happens that the ventricle in that 
part is endued with a quick ſenſe, that perceiving the want and emptineſs of meat, it may ftir up 
the creature to ſeek food. For albeit nature hath beſtowed four faculties on other parts, yet they are 
not ſenſible of their wants, but are only nouriſhed by the continual ſucking of the veins, as Plants 
by juyce drawn from the earth. 

This oritice is ſeated at the fifth Vertebra of the chelt, upon which they (ay it almoſt reſts. Yet 
I had rather ſay, that it lies upon the twelfth Vertebra of the chelt, and the firſt of che loins; for 
in this place the gullet perforates the midriff, and makes this upper orifice, The lower orifice 
bends rather to the right ſide of the body, under the cavity of the liver, It is far ſtraiter than _, lends 
the upper, leſt any thing ſhould paſs away before it be well attenuated and concocted 3 and it doth jy; ring of 
that by the help or afliſtance of, as it were, a certain ring, like to the ſphin&ter muſcle of the tun- the Pylorws.' 


dament, which ſome haye thought a glandule made by the tranſpoſition of the inner and fleſhy 
membrane 


The connext- 


The ſite, 
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membrane of the ventricle into that which is the outer of the guts. I know Columbus laughs at this 
glandulous ring, but any one that looks more attentively, ſhall perceive that Pylorus is glandulous. 
The ſtomach in its lower and inner fide, hath many folds and wrinkles, which ſerve to hold and con- 
tain the meats, until they be perfe&ly concoted. In the ventricle, we obſerve parts gibbous and 

The — hollow; the hollow isnext to the liver and midriff; the gibbous is towards the guts, Now we mult 

down of the oe that the ventricle, when it is much reſolved or looſed, may ſlide down even to the navil near 

ſtomach. the bladder, the which we have obſerved in ſome bodies diſſected after their death, 


The third and fourth Figures. 


The firſt figure ſhews the "OR 
fore-ſide of the flomach and J Vs 
gullet. FIG-1&/F | 

A ſheweth the orifice of the | | 
gullet cut from the throat. lf 

B the flrait and dire# \ 
courſe of the gullet from A 
zo B. 

C how the gullet above the 
firſt rack-bone of the cheſt, 
from B to C inclineth to the 
right hand, 

D his inclination to the 
left hand, from C to D. 

E E the two glandules cal- 
led the Almonds, ſet cloſe to 
the pullet in the end of the px 
throat, called alſoPariſtmia,\, © AL 
Antiades, Tonſillz, andSal- = 
viares glandulz. TIC 

F F another glandulous bo- 
dy in the midſt of the gullet, 
about the fifth rack-bone, from 
which place the gullet gives | 
place to the great artery, ſomewhat declining to the right fide : Vzſalius, lib. 5.c. 3. and Columbus, cal. 
l. 9. write, that thoſe glandules are filled with a certain moiſture, with which the gullet is moiſtened that 
the meats may ſlide down more eaſily into the ſtomach, as throygh a ſlippery paſſage. No otherwiſe than the 
Glandulz proſtatz, filled with a kind of groſs and oily moiſture, ſmooth the paſſage of the urine, that ſo 
it may flow through it, with a more free and leſs troubled courſe. G the connexion of the gullet with 
the jtomach, where the upper orifice of the ftomach is faſhioned, H the lower orifice of the ſtomach called 
Pylorus. IK the wpper part of the ſtomach at T. the lower at K LL the foreſide of the ſtomach, P the 
gullet called Duodenum. T V the right and left nerves of the ſixth pair, encompaſſing abont the gullet 
and the uppermoſt left orifice of the ſtomach, 


The ſecond Figure ſheweth the back-parts of the Ventricle and Gullet. 


AEEFFGHP TV ſew thelike parts as in the former. From C toD the inclination, of 
the (tomach to the left hand, M N O the back-ſide of the ſtomach. M ſheweth the prominence of the 
left fide. N of the right, O ſheweth the dock, or impreſſion, where it reſteth upon the rackcbones. 
QR the paſſage of the bladder of the gall into the Duodenum at R. S a glandulons body growing wnder 
the Duodenum, bearing up the veſſels. X Y a nerve on the left ſide creeping up to the top of the ſtomach, 


and ſo running out to the liver. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Guts. 


; % 


ſtance. poſure with the ſtomach, but that 'the fite of the coats of the ſtomach is contrary to 

thoſe of the guts. For that which is the innermoſt coat of the ſtomach, is the outermolt 

Figure. of the guts, and fo on the contrary, The figure of the guts is round, hollow and capacious, ſome 

Their number, ; . 

more, {ome lefs, according to the diverſe bigneſs. 

But for the quantity of the guts, ſome are ſmall, ſome great, more or leſs, according to the 

The Dae wyaricties of bodies. But they are fix in number : For there be three ſmall ; the Duodenum, the 

—_ Fejunum, or empty gut, and the Neon. Three great, the Blind, the Colick, and the Right-gur. 

All which have had their names for the following reaſons; the firſt, becauſe it is extended the 

length of twelve hngers, like another ſtomach, without any turning or winding 3 of which great- 

nels it is found in great bodied men, ſuch as were more frequently to be met withal in Galer's 

time, than in this tune of ours; in which, this gut is found no longer than ſeven, eight or nine 

fingers at the molt, The cauſe of this length is, that there may be a tree paſſage to the Gate-vein, 

coming out of the liver, as alſo the artery and nerve which run into it, For ſeeing that this 

gut 


Their ſub- T-; Guts the inſtruments of diſtribution and expulſion, are of the ſame ſubſtance and com- 


UMI. 
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gut may ſometimes riſe to thetop of the liver, it would poſſeſs: the ſpace-under the bladder of. the - 

Il (with which it is often tin&tured) if it had any revolutions that way, which is-the paſlage for 

h like veſſels. Others give another reaſon of: this figure; whichis, - That there ſhould be nothing 
to hinder the eafie and'/fit diſtribution of the perfectly. concofted Chylus to the liver, 

The ſecond is called! ejunzm, or the empty-gut, not becauſe. it: is abſolacely ſo, but. becauſe: it The Jejurun. 
contains little iv compariſon of the other. There is. a triple-cauſe ofi this emptineſs, the: hixft: the 
multitude of the meferaick veins and arteries which are about it, whereupon there is a greater. and 
quicker diſtribution of the Chy{us. The ſecond is the vicinity or neighbourhood of the liver, ſtrong- 
ly drawing the Chylus contained in it 3 the third is the lowing down of the Cholerick humor from 
the bladder of the gall intoit; whichever and anon by its acrimony. cleanſes away the filth, and 
by continual flowing, ſolicites it to expulſion. The third is called Zeon, becauſe it lies between. the 1eor. 
lia, or flanks 3 it differs nothing from the rett in ſubſtance and magnitude, but. in this one thing, 
that there is more matter contained in it than- in the reſt, by reaſon of the paucity, of the veſſels 
terminated in it, that it is no marvel that there can be no exact demontiration made of them, The 
fourth is called Cecum, or the blind, becauſe ithath but one paſſage to ſend: out and receive in the Cecu: 
matter. This gut hatha long and ſtrait production, which.according to the opinion of ſome (though 
altogether erroneous) often falls down into the Scrotzme in the rupture, or relaxation of the rim of 
the belly ; for, that production in the lower belly ſtrongly ticks to the Peritonexm, or rim, which 
hinders ſuch falling down. But Galen ſeems by ſuch a blind-gut to have meant this long and 
narrow production 3 and certainly, ſo thinks the common ſort of Anatomiſts; but here Veſalius 
juſtly reprehended Galen. Wherefore Sylvius that he might free Galen of this fault, would have 
us by the blind-gut to underſtand the beginning of the colick-gut. The hfth is called Colon (or Cor. 
colick-gut) becauſe it is greater and more capacious than the reſt, The fixth andlaſt, the right- 
gat, by reaſon of the rightneſs or ſtraitneſs of the paſſage. This, in Bealts, eſpecially, hath a certain *7un. 
tatneſs in it to ſmake the paſlage ſlippery, and left the guts thould be exulcerated in the paſſage, by 
the ſharpneſs of hard and acrid excrements, 

The tite of theſe guts is thus : The Duodenzm upon the back-bone bends to the right hand; the Their fire; 
Fejunum poſſeſſes a great part of the upper umbilical region, and ditfules it {elf into both ſides with 
windings, like to thoſe of the gut Texm, even to the flanks. The gut Ion is ſituate at the lower part 
of the umbilical region, going with many turhings and winding, even to the hollowneſles of the 
holy bone, above the 'bladder and fide parts of the Hypogaſtrium, they call the flanks, 

The blind bends to the right hand, a little below the kidney, above the firſt and fourth Vertebra 
of the loins. The Colon or colick-gut is crooked or bent, in the form ot a Scythian-bow, filling all 
the ſpace from the blind-gut, below the right kidney, even to the hollownels of the liver, and then it 
goes by the gibbous part of the ſtomach above the {mall-guts, even to the hollowneſs of the Spleen; 
trom whence ſliding under theleft kidney, with {ome turnings, it is terminated upon the Vertebra's 
of the loins. 

By all which turnings and windings of the colick-gut, it is cafie to diſtinguiſh the pain cf the The diſtini- 
Stone of the kidneys, which remain hxt in one certain place, trom the colick wandring through 2 _—_— 
thoſe crooked paſſages we mentioned, The right-gut tends with an oblique fite towards the left: = _ S oy 
hand, upon the holy-bone even to the very fundament. They have all one and a common connexi- the kidneys. 
on 3 for they areall mutually joyned together by their coats, becaule there is but one way from the Their con- 
gullet even to the fundament 3 but they are joyned to the principal parts by their nerves, veins 2X0 
and arteries. 

But a more proper connexion is that, where the Dxodenum on the upper part of it, is joyned with 
the Pylorus 3 but on the lower part tothe Fejunum, and the parts lying under it, by the coat of the 
Peritoneum. The Fejunum, orempty-gut, is joyned to the Duodenum and leon. The Neon, with the 
empty blind-guts. The blind with the Tleon and Colon, and with 'the right fide of the back-bone Why vomiting 
where it js ticd more fſtraitly. The Colon with the blind and right-guts, and in his middle part, = "__ = 
with the kidneys and gibbous part of the ſtomach 3 whereby it comes to pals, that being diſtended NYE 
with wind in the colick, it over-turns and preſſes the fttomach, and ſo cauſes vomiting, 

Laſtly, the right-gut is annexed with the colick-gut and fundament. At the end whereof there The Sphinfer 
is a mulcle faſtned, of figure round and circular, called the Sphinder, arifing trom the lower Ver- _— of rhe 
tebra*s of the holy bone and rump by the benefit of which, as of a door or gate, the excrements "em 
are reſtrained at our will, left man born for all honeſt ations, without all ſhame, in cvery time and 
place, ſhould be forced every where to eaſe his belly, For ſuch as have loſt the benehit of this muſcle 
by the Pallie, havetheir excrements go from them againſt their wills” There is a body fituate at the ..,,... ., 
end of the right-gut, and of a middle ſubſtance between the skin and fleſh, as it were arifing from bs ry 
the mixture of them both, like the extremities of the lips, of the ſame uſe with the Sphintter, but cap, 14- 
that it is not altogether fo powerful, But there are alſo certain veins htuate about it called the Hz- 
morrhoidal; of which we will ſpeak in their place, 

Beſides, there are two other muſcles that delcend to the end of this gut, being broad and mem- 
branous on each (ide, one ariſing from the {ide and inner parts of the (hare and hip-bones, which 
inſerted above the Sphin&cr pull up the fundament falling down, wheretore they are called Levatores Levatores Avi. 
Ani, or the litters up of the ftundament, Wherefore when as either they are too weak, or reſolved, 
or the fundament oppreſſed with the weight of flegmatick, falt , cholerick and ſharp humors , 

- gut is {carce reſtored into its place, that there is need of the help of the fingers for that pur- 

& X 
'"The guts follow the temper of the ſtomach. Their aQtion is the diſtributing the Chylus by the The aQtion of 
meſeraick veins (which of duty belongs to the three ſmall guts) and the receiving the excre- "eg 
ments of the Chylus, and retention of them, till a fit time of expulſion, which belongs to the third 
quarter. Beſides, theſe ſmall guts fiwiſh up the work of concoftion, begun in the ftomach, ab 

though 
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Their fibers, 


How the puts 
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though they be not altogether made for that uſe. But nature is often accuſtomed to abuſe the parts 
of the body for ſome better uſe. 

But we muſt note, that for the compoſure of the guts, they have only tranſverſe fibers, for ex- 
pulſions fake, unleſs that at the beginning of the Colon, and the end of the right gut, you may ſee 
certain right fibers added to the tranſverſe to firengthen them, leſt theſe guts ſhould chance to be 
broken and torn by the paſſageof hard excrements, and the laborious endeavour of expulſion, 


(ſpecially in brute beaſts.) 
The fifth figure, of the lower Belly. 
A The breaſt-blade, Cartilago Enſifor- 


mis. 

BB The rim, with the midgiff and broken 
ribs bent outwards. | 

C C The gibbous part of the liver. Z 
D A ligament tying the liver tothe mid- DG FT 2 (Vin 


! 
[ 


11-wſ Mims 1 


| 


riff, 4 Vo 2 : ſly 
E Partof the umbilical vein. YZ Yaz 10. 2g | 
F F The ftomach fil d full of meat. WR. > 
G A part of the ſpleen, TT I 


H The blind-gut of the late Writers, for 
the Ancients took, the top of the Colon for it. 

I The beginning of the great or thick,guts. 

I And ſo to K, ſheweth the paſſages of the 
colick-gut from the right kidney to the liver. 
And ſo the colick, and the ſtone on this fide are 
in one place.and therefore hardly diſtinguiſhed. 

K to L The ſame colick-gut lieth under the 
whole bottom of the ſtomach, which is the rea- 
fon that thoſe which are troubled with the co- 
lick caſt ſo much. 

L to M The paſſage of the Colon from the 
ſpleen to the ſhare-bone,by the left kidney,a way 
which maketh the pain of the ſtone and the co- 
lick an the left ſide, very hard to diſtinguiſh. 

N The Colon ending in the right gut. 

O The beginning of the right gut, unto the 
bladder. 

P Q The ſunken or fallen fide of the Colon 
at P. and his chambers or cells at QRST. 
the leſſer guts eſpecially lying under the navel. 

aa The two umbilical arteries. ; 


b The bottom of the bladder. * The connexion of the bladder and the Peritonzum. 


But if any ask, how they have retention, being they want oblique fibers 3 he may know, that 


become fit to the feces are retained in the right-gut, by the force of the Sphin@er-muſcle, but oft-times in the 
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Their length.” 
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Figure. 
Compolure. 
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blind, by their hardneſs and abundance, whereby they ſtick in the paſſage3 but in the reſt , by 
reaſon of their conformation into many windings and turnings. The lengthof the guts, is ſeven 
times more than the length of the whole body : to this length they have windings, leſt the nou- 
riſhment ſhould quickly flide away, and leſt men ſhould be with-drawn by gluttony from action 
and contemplation. For ſo we ſee it comes to paſs in moſt Beaſts, which have one gut, ſtretched 
ſtrait out from the ſtomach to the fundament; as in the Lynx, and ſuch othes Beaſts of inſatiable 
gluttony, always, like Plants, regarding their food. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Meſentery.. 


ſtance. The greatneſs of it is apparent enough, although in ſome it be bigger, and in ſome 
leſſer, according, to the greatneſs of the body. It is of a round figure, and not very thick. 
It is compoſed of a double coat arifing from the beginning and root of the Peritoneum., In the 
the midiſi thereof, it admits nerves from the Coſtal of the fixth Conjugation 3 veins from the Vena 
Porta, or gate-vein 3 arteries from the deſcendent artery, over and beſides a great quantity of fat 
and many glandulous bodies, to prop up the diviſion of the veſſels ſpread over it, as alfo to moiſten 
their ſubſtance. Itis in number one, ſituate in the middle of the guts, from whence it took its 
name, Yet ſome divide it into two parts, to wit, into the Meſerexm, that is, the portion inter- 
woven with the ſmall guts, and into the Meſo-colon which is joyned with the great. It hath con- 
nexion by its veſſels, with the principal parts, by its whole ſubſtance with the guts, and in ſome 
{ort with the kidneys, from whoſe region it ſeems to take its coats. 
Itisof a cold and moiſt temper, it you have reſpe& to his fatty ſubſtance 3 but if tothe reſt of 
the parts, cold and dry. = 


\ Fter the guts follows the Meſentery, being partly of a fatty, and partly of a ſpermatick ſub- 
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The aQtion and uſe of it is, to bind and hold together the guts, cach in his place, left they ſhould The a&ion 
raſhly be folded together, and by the Meſeraick-veins (which they term the hands of the liver) 24 uſe. 
carry the Chylus to the liver, PSs | | 

In which you muſt note, that all the meſeraick veins come from the liver, as we underſtand by All the tneſ. 
the diſſetion of bodies 3 although ſome have affirmed, that there be ſome veins ſerving for the raick veins 
nouriſhment of the guts, no ways appertaining to the liver, but which end in certain glandulous vg 
bodies, diſperſcd through the meſentery, of whole uſe we will treat hereafter. 


i 
| nn— 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Glandules in general, and of the Pancreas, or Sweet-bread, 


times of a denſe and hard, Of the ſoft Glandules are the Tonfille (or Almonds, like in the glandults, 
ſubſtance to blanched Almonds,) the Thymus, Pancreas, Teſticles, Proftate. But the denſe | 

and ha rd are the Paretides, and other like. The Glandulcs differ amongſt themſelves in quantity Quantity and 
and figure, for ſome are greater than other ſome, and ſome are round, and others plain, as the Thy- figure- 
mus and Pancreas. She 

Others are compounded of veins, nerves, arteries, and their proper fleſh, as the Almonds of the Componitionl 
ears, the milky glandules in the breaſts and the teſticles. Others want nerves, at leaſt which may be 
ſeen, as the Parotides, the axillary, or thoſe under the arm-holes, and others. The nuinber of glan- . _ _ 
dules is uncertain, by reaſon of the infinite multitude and variety of ſporting nature. You ſhall Number: 
find themalways in thoſe places, where the great diviſions of veſſels are made, as in the middle 
ventricle of the brain, in the upper part of the cheſt, in the meſentery, andother like places. 

Although otherſome be ſeated in {ich places, as nature thinks necdful to generate and caſt forth 
of them a proftable humor to the creature 3 as the Almonds at the root of the tongue, the kernels 
in the dugs, the ſpermatick veſſels in the ſcortzm, and at the ſides of the womb; or where Nature 
hath decreed to make emunctories for the principal parts, as behind the ears, under the arm-holes, _ 
and in the groins. The connexion of glandules is not only with the veſſels of the parts concurring, Connexion, 
to thei compoſition, but alſo with thoſe, whoſe diviſion they keep and preſerve. They are of a cold 
temper, whereforc Phyſicians ſay, the blood recrndeſcere, i.c. to become raw again in the dugs, when 
it takes upon it the torm of milk. But of theſe ſome have aftion, as the Almonds, which pour Temper. 
out ſpattle uſeful for the whole mouth, the dugs milk, the teſticles ſeed; others, uſe only, as thoſe  _. 
which are made to preſerve, undcr-prop and hill up the diviſions of the veſſels. Beſides this, we Aon and 
have ſpoken of glandules in general, we mult know, that the Pancreas, is a glandulous and fleſh- "© 
like body, as that which hath every where the ſhape and reſemblance of fleſh, It is ſituateat the 
fat end of the liver, under the Duodenum, with which it hath great connexion, and under the gate- The ſubſtancs 
vein, to ſerve as a Bulwark both to it and the diviſions thereof, whillt it fills up the empty ſpaces _ had 
between the veſſels themſelves, and ſo hinders, that they be not pluck'd aſunder , nor hurt by any The fite: 
violent motion, as a fall or the like, 


\ Glandule is a ſimple part of the body 3 ſometimes of a ſpongy and ſoft ſubſtance, ſome- Snbſtance of 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Liver. 


Aving gone thus far, order of difſection now requires, that we ſhould treat of the diſtribu- 

tion of the gate-vein3 but, becauſe it cannot well be underſtood unleſs all the nature of 

the liver from whence it ariſes, be well known, therefore putting it off to a more fit place, What the 
we will now ſpeak of the liver. Wherefore the liver (according to Galen's opinion,/ib. de Form;fetrs ) Wer 1s. 
is the firſt of all the parts of the body, which is finiſhed in conformation. It is the ſhop and author of 
the blood, and the original of the veins; the ſubſtance of it is like the concrete mud of the blood, the The ſubſtanca- 
quantity of it is diverſe, not only in bodies of different, but alſo of the ſame ſpecies 3 as in tnen 494d quannity. 
amonglt themſelves, of whom one will be gluttonous and fearful, and another bold, and tem- 
perate or ſober; for he ſhall have a greater liver than this, becauſe it muſt conceive and con- 
coct a greater quantity of Chylus : yet the liver is great in all men, becauſe they have need of 4 
great quantity of blood tor the repairing 'ot ſo many ſpirits, and the ſubſtantifick moiſture, which | 
are reſolved and diflipated in every moment by a&tion and contemplation, But there may be a two- Why Cowzrds 
fold reaſon given, why ſuch as are fearful have a larger liver. The firlt is, becauſe in thoſe the vital have gr-at 
faculty (in which the heat of courageand anger reſides) which is in the heart, is weak 3 and there- 
fore the detect of it muſt be ſupplied by the firength of the natural faculty. For thus nature is accu- 
ſtomed to recompence that whichis wanting in one part, by the increaſe and acceſſion of another, 
The other reaſon is, becauſe cold men have a great appetitez tor by Galer's opinion In arte parva, 
coldnels increaſes the appetitez by which it comes to paſs that they have a greater quantity of Chy- 
lus, by which plenty the liver is nouriſhed and grows larger. Some Beaſts, as Dogs and Swine, 
theliver divided into tive or more Lobes, but a man hath but one Lobe, or two or three at the moſt ; 
and theſe not ſo much diſtinguiſhed, as which cheriſh the upper and hollow region of the ventri- 
cle, with embracing to help torward the work of concoction. Therefore the liver is almoſt content 
with one Lobe, although it is always rent with a ſmall diviſion, that the umbilical vcin piercing 
into the roots and ſubttance of it, may have a free paſſage 3 but alſo oftentimes there is, as it were, 
a certain ſmall Labe of the liver, laid under that umbilical vein, as a cuſhion, _y 
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The figure of the liver is gibbous 3 riſing upand ſmooth towards the midriff, towards the ſto- 
mach is the fimors or hollow ſide of it ſomewhat unequal, and _ by reaſon of the diſtance of 
the Lobes, the original of the hollow-vein, and the fite of the bladder of the gall. 

The compoſition of the liver is of veins, nerves, arteries, the coat and proper {ubſtance thereof 
which we call the groſs and concrete blood, or Paren - Veinsand arteries come to it from the 
navil 3 but nerves immediately from theſe which are diffuſed over the ſtomach according to Hippo- 
crates 3 yet they penetrate not very deep into its ſubſtance 3 for it ſeems not to ſtand in need of fuch 
exaG ſenſe, but they are diſtributed upon the'coat and ſurface thereof, becauſe this part made tor di- 
ſtribution over the whole body, keeps to it (elf no acrid or malign humor 3 for the perception of 
which it ſhould need a nerve, although the coat invelting it, ſends many nervous fibers into its ſub- 
ſtance, as is apparent by the taking away of the coat from a boiled liver; we muſt think the ſame of 
the other entrails. The coat of the liver is from the Peritoneum,waxing {mall from the umbilical vein, 
when it divides it ſelf for the generation of the gateand hollow veins, as is obſerved by Galen,Lib.de 
format, Fatus, The liver is only one, fituate in the greater part on the right fide, but with the leſſer 
part on the left, quite contrary to the ſtomach. Its chiet connexion is with the ſtomach and guts, by 
the veins and membranes of the Peritoneum 3 by the hollow vein and artery, with the heart 3 by the 
nerve with the brain 3 and by the ſame ligatures with all the parts of the whole body. It is of a hot 
and moiſt temper, and ſuch as have it more hot, have large veins and hot blood ; but ſuch as have it 
cold, have ſmall veins, and adiſcoloured hew. The aCtion of the liver is the converſion of Chylzs in- 
to the blood, the work of the ſecond concoftion. For although the Chylzs entring into the mcſeraick 
veins, receive ſome reſemblance of blood, yet it acquires not the form and perfection of blood, before 
it be elaborate, and fully conco& in the liver. It is bound ard tied with three ſtrong ligaments, 
twoon the ſides in the midſt of the baſtard ribs, to bear up its ſides, and the third more highand 
ſtrong, deſcending fromthe blade, to ſuſtain its proper part, which with its weight would preſs the 
lower orifice of the ſtomach, and ſo cauſe a falling or drawing down of the ſternon and collar-bone, 
And thus much may ſuffice for its proper ligaments, for we betore-mentioned its common 3 the veins, 
arteries,nerves.and coat of the Peritoneum;by which it is knit to the loins and other natural parts, But 
we muſt note, that beſides theſe three proper ligaments, theliveris alſo bound with others to the ba- 
ſtard-ribs as Sylvizs obſerves in his Anatomical obſervations,and Hoellerixs in his PraCticec. de Plrit, 


O 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Bladder of the Gall. 


Ow we muſt come to the bladder of the gall, which is of a nervous ſubſtance, and of the 
N bigneſs of a ſmall pear 3 it is of tigure round, with the bottom more large, but the ſides 
and mouth more narrow and ſtrait. It is compoſed of a double coat, one proper, conſiſt- 
ing of three ſorts of fibers, the other from the Peritonexm. It hath a vein from the Porta or gate-vein, 
and an artery from that which is diffuſed into the liver, and a nerve from the ſixth conjugation. It is 
but one, and that hid on the right fide under the greater lobe of the liver, it is knit with the touching 
of its own body, and of the paſſages and channels made for the performance of its ations with the 
liverz and in like manner with the Dwodenzm, and not ſeldom with the ſtomach alſo, by another paſ- 
age z and to conclude, to all the parts by its veins, nerves, arteries, and common coat. Ir is of a cold 
temper, as every nervous part is. The a&tion of it, is to ſeparate from the liver the cholerick humor, 
and that excrementitious, but yet natural, by the help of the xjght fibers, for the purifying of the 
blood.and by the oblique hbers,ſo long to keep it being, until it begin to become troubleſom in quan- 
tity,or quality, or its whole ſubſtance, and then by the tranſverſe fibers,to put it down into the Duode- 
mum to provoke the expullive faculty of the guts. I know, Fallopies denies the texture of ſo many 
fibers, to be the miniſter of ſuch ation to the gall. But Veſalivs ſeems ſufficiently to have anſwer- 
cd him. The bladder of the gall hath divers channels: for coming with a narrow neck, even to the 
beginning of the gate-vein, it is divided into two paſſages, the one whereof ſuffering no divi- 
ſion, is carried into the Duodenum, unleſs that in ſome it ſend another branch into the bottom of 
the ſtomach, as isobſerved by Galen ; which men have a miſerable and wretched life, being ſub- 
je& to cholerick vomitings, eſpecially when their ſtomachs are empty, with great pains of their ſto- 
mach and head, as is alſo obſerved by Galen, cap. 74+ Artis Med. The other, coming our of the 
body of theliver, divides its ſelf into two or three paſſages, again entring the ſubſtance of 
the liver, is divided with infinite branches, accompanying ſo many branches of the gatc-vein 
through the ſubſtance of the liver, that ſo the blood unlels it be moſt elaborate and pure, may 
not riſe into the hollow-vein, all which things Diſſection doth manifelily teach, 
The ſixth Figure of the Bladder of the Gall, M The Pylorus joyned to the Duodenum. 
N The Duodenum joyned to the Pylorus. 
P Shews the bottom of the bladder of the gall 
QQ The boles of the bladder of thegall if! 
perſed through the liver, betwixt the roots of the 
hollow and gate-veins. | 
R The root of the gate-vein in the liver. 
S The root of the hollow-nein in the liver, 
a The concourſe or meeting of the paſſages of 
choler into one branch, 
b The neck of the bladder into which the paſ- 
ſage is inſerted, 
c The paſſage of the gall into the Duode- 
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num. d The Duodenum opened to manifeſt the Porus Biliaris. i. e. an Artery going to the bollow part of 
the Liver, and the bladder of the Gall. f A ſmall Nerve belonging to the Liver and the bladder of Gall, from 
the rib branch of the ſixth pair, g g The Ciſtick Twins from the Gate-vcins. 


ans —__ 


CHAP. XIX 


Of the Spleen or Milt. 
B:. becauſe we cannot well ſhew the diſtribution of the Gate-vein, unleſs the Spleen be firſt ta- 


ken away and removed from its ſeat : therefore before we go any further, 1 have thought The 5u>- 
good to treat of the Spleen. -Therefore the Spleen is of a ſoft, rare, and ſpongious ſubſtance ſtance. 
(whereby it might more eaſily receiveand drink up the dregs of the bloud from the Liver) and of a 
fleſh more black than the Liver. For it reſembles the colour of its muddy bloud, from which it is Magnitude. 
it is generated. It is of an indifferent greatneſs, but bigger in ſome than in other-ſome, according to F'!8"rc- 
the diverſe temper and complexion of men. It hath, as it were, a triangular Figure, gibbous on that "Oe 
part, it ſticks to the Ribs and Midriff, but hollow on that part next the Stomach. It is compoſed of <2mPoftner. 
a Coat, the proper Fleſh, a Vein, Artery, and Nerve. The membrane comes from the Per:tonerm, the 
proper fleſh from the feces or dregs of bloud, or rather of the natural melancholy humour, with which 
it is nouriſhed. The fourth branch of the Vena Porta or Gate -vein, lends it a Vein ; the tirſt branch of 
the great Deſcendent Artery, preſently after the firſt entrance without the Midriff, ends it an Artcry. 
But it receives a Nervefrom the left Coſtal, from the ſixth conjugation on the inner part, by the roots 
of the ribsz and we may manifeſtly ſee this Nerve, not onely diſperſing it felt through the Coat of 
the Liver, but alſo penetrating with its Veſſels the proper Fleſh thereof, atter the ſelf fame manner, as 
we ſce itis in the Heart and Lungs. It is one in number,ſituate on the left fide berween the Stomach Number and 
and the Baſtard-ribs, or rather the Midriff which deſcends to the roots. For it oft-times cleaves to the Site. 
Midriff on its gibbous part by a Coat from the Peritonexm, as alſo on the hollow part to the Stomach, 
both by certain Veins which ſends it into the Ventricle, as alſo by the Kall. It hath connexion, Connexion. 
either primarily or ſecondarily, with all the parts of the Body by theſe its Veſſels. 

It is of acold and dry temper; the ation and uſe of it is to ſeparate the Melancholick humor , Temper and 
which being feculent and drofſie, may be attcnuated by the force of many Arteries diſperſcd through vu: 
its ſubſtance. For by their continual motion and native heat, which they carry in full force with 
them from the Heart, that groſs bloud puts off its groſsnc(s, which the Spleen ſends away by paſ- 
ſages fit for that purpole, retaining the ſubtler portion for its nouriſhment. The paſſages by which 
it purges it {elf trom the groſsncfs of the melancholy bloud, are a Vein aſcending from it into the 
Stomach to ſtir up the appetite by its ſournels, and ſtrengthen the ſubſtance thereot by its aftridticn 3 
and alſo another Vein, which ſometimes from the Spleen-branch, ſometimes from the Gate-vein . 
plainly under its orifice, deſcends to the Fundament, there to make the Hzmorrhoidal Veins. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of the Vena Porta or Gate Vein, and the diſtribution thereof. 


| He Gate-vein, as alſo all the other Veins is of a ſpermatick ſubſtance, of a manifeſt !argeneſs, The Sub- 
| ofa round and hollow Figure, like to a Pipe or Quill. It is compoſed of its proper Coat, 1'2nc* and 
and one common from the Peritoneum. It is onely one, and that fituate in the timous or —_—_ 

hollow part of the Liver, from whence it breaks forth (or rather out of the Umbilical Vein) into the age 26 and 
mid(t of all the Guts with which it hath connexion, as allo with the Stomach, Splcen, Sphindter of Sire. 
the Fundament, and Peritonexm, by the Coat which it receives from thence, It is of a cold and dry Temper ard 
temper. The aQtion of it is to ſuck the Chylus out of the Ventricle and Guts, and ſo to take and carry Action. 
it to the Liver, until it may carry back the {ame turned into,bloud tor the nutriment of the Stomach, 
Spleen, and Guts. This Gate-vein coming out of the fimovs part of the Liver, is divided into fix Diviſion 
branches, that is, four ſimple, and two compound again divided into many othcr branches; The thereof into 5 
firſt of the ſimple aſcends from the fore-part of the trunk of the bladder of the Gall by the paſſage of —_ of 
the Choler(and are marked with g g) witha like Artery for life and nouriſhment.and this diſtribution _ os 
is known by the name of Cyſtice Gemelle, or Cyſtick Twins. The ſecond called the Gaſtrica or Sto- = : I. 
mach Vein, ariſing in like manner from the forepart of the Trunk, is carried to the Pylorzs and the li- Cytice Gemel- 
mous or back part of the Stomach next to it. le. 

The third is called Cogn the Stomach and Kall-Vein, which coming from the right ſide of G atvics 
the gate-vein goes to the gibbous part of the ſtomach next tothe Pyloras and the right (ide of the kall. ” 

The fourth going forth from behind on the right hand of the Gate-vein, aſcends above the root of Gaſtrepiplois 
the Meſeraick branch even to the beginning of the Gut Fejznum along the Gut Duodenwm , from 
whence it is called Inteſtinalis, or the Gut-vein. And theſe are the four fimple Branches. Now we 
will ſpeak of the compound. 

The firſt is ſplenick, which is divided after the following manner. For in its firſt beginning and Two com- 
upper part, it ſends forth the Coronalis, or Crown-vein of the Stomach, which by the back-part of un 
the Stomach aſcends into the upper and hollow part thereof to which place, as ſoon as it arrives, xamus Splens- 
it is divided again into two branches, the one whereof climbs up even to its higher orifice, the other cus, ſending 
deſcends down to the lower, ſending forth by the way other branches to the fore and back parts of forth, 
the Stomach. Theſe engird and on every ſide encompaſs the Body or the Ventricle, for which cauſe 
they arenamed the Crown-veins, , 

H 
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I have ſometimes obſerved this coming forth of the Trunk; a little above the orifice of the {plenick 

2. branch. But this ſame ſplenick branch on-'its lower part, produces the branch of the Hemorrhoidal 

Hemorrheidalis jms, which deſcending to the Fundament above the lett fide of the Loins, diffuſes a good portion 

aps ons thereof into theleaſt part of the Colick Gut, and the right Gut, at the end whercot it is often ſeen to 
be divided into five Hzmorrhoidal Veins, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs. 

Silvius writes that the Hzxmorrhoidal branch deſcends from the Meſenterick : and truly we have 

ſometimes obſerved it to have been ſo. Yet it is more ſutable to Reaſon, that it ſhould deſcend from 

Ga fre jpleis the Splenick, not onely for that we have ſeen with our eyes that it is ſo, but alſo becauſe it is appointed 

major ſiniſtra, by Nature for the evacuation of the excrementitious melancholick humor. But this ſame ſplenick 


branch out of the middle almot& of its upper part, produces the third branch going to the gibbous 
4+ part of the Stomach and the Kall they term it the greater, middle, and left Gaftrepiplois. But on 
Eyiplois ſm- the lower part towards the Spleen , it produces the ſimple Epiplois or Kall-vein, which it diffuſes 
ow through the left ſide of the Kall. Morcover from its upper part, whichtouches the Liver, it ſends forth 
Vas = ſw 3 ſhort branch called Vx breve, or Venoſum, to the upper orifice of the Ventricle tor ſtirring up the ap- 
Vemoſum. tite, 
Lib. 4. de uſs 2 We have oftentimes and almoſt always obſerved, that this Vein-veſſel, which Galen calls Vas Bre- 
Partium. ve, comes from the very body of the Spleen, and is terminated in the midtt of the Stomach on the left 
fide, but never pierces both the Coats thereof, Wherefore it is ſomewhat difcult to hind, how the 
melancholy juice can that way be poured, or ſent, into the capacity of the Stomach, Now the ſple- 
nick branch, when it hath produced out of it thoſe five fore-mentioned branches, is waſted and diſper- 
ſed into the ſubſtance and body of the ſpleen. 

I. Then follows another compound branch of the Vena Porta, called the Meſenterick, which is divided 
Remus meſente- into three parts3 the firſt and lalt whereof goes to the Blind-gut, and to the right and middle part of 
reus divided the Colick gut.divided into an infinite multitude of other branches. The ſecond and middle is waſted 
4 wn the Teon, as the third and greater in the Fejumum or Empty-gut. It is called Meſenterick, becautſe 

; it is diffuſed over all the Meſentery, as the Splenick is in the Spleen. And thus much we have to ſay 
of the diviſion of the Gate-vein, the which it at any time thou ſhalt find to be otherwiſe than I have 
ſet down, you mult not wonder at it, for you ſhall ſcarce tind it the ſame in two bodies, by reaſon of 
the infinite variety of particular Bodies, which (as the Philoſophers ſay) have each their own, or pe- 
culiar gifts Our judgment is the ſame of other diviſions of the Veſſels. Yet we have ſet down that 
which we have moſt trequently obſerved. 


CHAP. XXL 


Of the Original of the Artery, and the diviſion of the Branch deſcending to the Natural Parts, 


Heſe things being thus finiſhed and conſidered, the Guts ſhould be pulled away ; but {ccing 

that if we ſhould do ſo, we ſhould difturb and loſe the diviſion of the Artery deſcending to 

| the Natural Parts; therefore I have thought it better to handle the diviſion thereof, bctore 

The original the Guts be pluckt away. Thercfore we mult ſuppoſe, according to Galens opinion, that as all the 
of Arteries. Veins come from the Liver, ſo all Arteries proceed from the Heart, This preſently at the beginning 
The diviſion j« divided into two branches, the greater whereof deſcends downwards to the Natural Parts upon 
ws \ no Spine of the Back, taking its beginning at the hfth Yertebra thereof from whence it goes into the 


deſcendent © ; _-_ i 
2, ba tollowing Arteries, The firli, called the Intercoſtal, runs amongſt the intercoſtal Muſcles, aud the 


theſe ; diftances of the Ribs and Spinal Marrow, through the pertoration of the Nerves on the right and lcft 
hand trom the fifth true, even to the laſt cf the Baſtard Ribs. 

El This in going this progreſs makes ſeven little branchings, difiributcd after the forementioned 
Arteria inter- manner, and going forth of the trunk of the deſcendent over againſt cach of the intercoſtal Muſcles, 
coft als. The ſecond being parted into two, gocs on cach fide tothe Midriff, whence it may be called, or 
Phraſe expreſſed by the name of the Diaphragmatica, or Phrenica, (i.) the Midriff Artery. The third being of 

, a large proportion, ariſing from the upper part of the Artery, preſently after it hath paſſed the Midriff, 
is divided into two notable branches, whereof one goes to the Stomach, Spleen, Kall, to the hollow 
FPS. | part of the Liver and the Gall; the other is ſent torth to the Meſentery and Guts after the ſame 


manner, as we ſaid of the Meſeraick Vein, wherefore it is called the Czliaca, or Stomach Artery. But 
we mult note, all their mouths penetrate even to the innermoſt Coat of the Guts, that by that mcans 
they may the better and morecafily attra&t the Chylus contained in them. 
| The fourth carried to the Reins, where it is named the Reignal or Emulgent, becauſe it ſucks fit 
Tmalcct. wattertrom the whole mals of bloud. 
5. The fifth is ſent to the Teſticles with the preparing Spermatick-veins, whence alſo it is named the 
Spermatice. fpermatick Artery, which ariſes on the right {ide, from the very Trunk of the deſcendent Artery 3 
that it may aſſociate the ſpermatick Vein of the ſame fide, they run one above another, bencath the 
hollow Vein 3 wherefore we mult have a great care whileſt we labour to lay it open, that we do not 
hurt and break it. 
6. The fixth going from the fore and upper part of this deſcendent Artery , deſcends with the Hz- 
Henorrhoidalis morrhoidal Veins to the Fundament ; preſently trom his beginning, ſending forth certain branches 
feu miſenterica alongſt the Colick Gut, which by Anaſtomoſis are united with other branches of the Celiacal Arte- 
inferior. ry tor whoſoever ſhall look more attentively , he thall often obſerve that Veins are ſo unitcd 
amongſt themſclves, and alſo Arteries , and ſometimes alſo the Veins with the Arteries. For Ana- 
ftomoſis is a communion and a communicating of the Veſſels amongſt themſelves by the application 
of their mouths, that ſo by mutual ſupplies they may eaſe each others defect. But they call this the 
lower Meſeraick Artery. 
The 
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| Theſeventh proceeding from the trunk with ſo many branches as there be Vertebr's in the 7. 
loi#s, goes to the loins, and the parts belonging to them, that is the ſpinal marrow of that part, Lumkeri 
and other parts encompaſſing theſe Yertebraes , whereupon it is ſtiled the Lzrmbaris, or Loin-Artery. 


The Seventh Figure of the lower Belly, 


AA The Midriff turned back, with the ribs cf the 
Peritonzum. 

BB The Care or hollow part of the Liver for the 
Liver is lifted up that the hollow part of it may 
be better ſeen. 

C Theleaſt ligament of the Liver. 

| D The Umbilical Vein. 

IE The hollowneſs of the Liver, which giveth way 

=> to the Stomach, 

S” F The left orifice of the Stomach. 

GC Certain knubs or knots, and impreſſions in the 
hollow part of the Liver. 

H The bladder of Gall. 

I The Gate-vein cut off, and Branches which go to 
the bladder of Gall. 

K A nerve from the Liver coming from the ſtoma- 
chical nerve, 

L An Artery eommon to the Liver and Bladder of 

Gall, 

M 4 nerve common alſo to them both, coming from 
the right coſtal nerveof the ribs. 

N The paſſage of the Gall the Guts cut off. 

OO The hollow of the fore-parts of the Spleen. 

P The line where the Veſſels of the Spleen are im- 
planted, 

Q Thetrunkof the bollow vein. 

R The trunkgof the great Artery. 

S The Ccliacal Artery cut off. 

TV The Kidneys yet wrapped in their membrane. 

XR Y The fatty veins called Venz adipoſz. 

a b The Emulgent Veins with the Arteries under 

them. 

cc dd The Ureter from either kidney to the bladder. 

ef The Spermatical Veins to the Tefticles 3 the right from the hollow Vein, the left from the Emnlgent. 

gg Veins coming from the Spermatical to the Peritonzum. h i The fpermatical Arteries. k The lower 
meſenterical Artery, 1 The Aſcending of the great Artery above the hollow Vein, and the diviſion of it, and the 
hollow Vein into two trunks. m The Artery of the loins called Lurnbaris. n The holy Artery calied Sacra. 
© A part of the right gut. p The bladder of Urine. * The connexion of the Bladder with the Peritonzum. 

q A part of the Veſſels which lead the ſeed from the Teſticles is here reflefied. r\ The Scrotum or Cod, 

that is, the shin that inveſts the Tard and Teſticles. t The fleſhy Pannicle or membrane which is under the Cod. 

u The Coat which is proper to the Teſticles with his Veſſels. x A part of the Tard excoriated or flayed, 

and hanging down, 


The eighth maketh the Iliack Artery, untill ſuch time as ft departs from the Peritonewm where — 3: 
the Crural Arteries take their original. This Iliack Artery ſends many divarications towards the 1/422. 
Holy bone where it takes its beginning, and to the places lying near the Holy bone, which, becauſe 
they run the ſame courſe as the Iliack Veins, for brevities ſake we will let paſs further mention of 
them till we come to treat of the Iliack Veins. 


— 


CHAP. XXIL 
Of the diſtribution of the Nerves to the Natural parts. 


T remains that before the bowels be taken away, we ſhew the Nerves ſent to the eritrails and Na- The Original 
tural parts, that as wiſe and provident men we may ſeem to have omitted nothing. Firſt we — INETVes 

muſt know that theſe Nerves are of the ſixth Conjugation, which deſcend as well to the ſtomach all 5;64 to the 

alongſt the Guller.and the ſides thereof,as thoſe at the roots of the ribs on both fides within.But when Natural parts. 

they are paſſed through the Midriff, thoſe which are diſtributed amongſt the Natural parts follow the 

turnings of the Veins and Arteries, but ſpecially of the Arteries, Wherefore if you have a mind to 

follow this diſtribution of the Nerves, you muk chiefly look for it in thoſe places, in which the Artery 

is diſtributed amongſt the Guts above the Loins. 

Theſe Nerves are but ſmall, becauſe the parts ſerving for nutrition, needed none but little Nerves Their Magni- 
for the performance of the third duty of Nerves, which is in the diſcerning and knowing of what is tude and Uſe. 
troublelom to them. For unleſs they had this ſenſe, there is nothing would hinder, but theſe bowels, 
neceflary for lite, being poſſeſſed with ſome hurtful thing, the Creature ſhould preſently fall down 
dead; but we have this benefit by this ſenſe,that as ſoon as any thing troubles and vellicates the bowels, 
we being admoniſhed thereof, may look for help in time; H2 And 
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And beſides, if they were deſtitute of this ſenſe, they might be gnawn, ulcerated, and putrified 

by the raging acrimony of the excrements falling into, and ſtaying in them; but now (by m@ns 

hereof) as ſoon as they find themſelves pricked or plucked, preſently by the expulfive faculty 

they endeavour to expel that which is troubleſom, and ſo free themſelves of preſent and future 


dangers. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


The manner of taking out the Guts. 


divide it, being firſt ſtraitly tied in two different places, at a juſt diſtance about four 
fingers from the end, with a ſharp knife between two ligatures. Then you muſt ſhew 
its proper Coats and Fibres, and that common cne which it hath from the Peritoneum. This being, 
done. you mult in like manner bind the trunk of the Gate-vein as neer the original as you can 3 that 
ſo all his branches being in like manner tied, there may be no fear of effuſicn of bloud: you muſt do 
the like with the Coeliack Artery at the left Kidney, and in the lower Meſenterick, which deſcends to 
the right Gut with Hemorrhoidal Veins. This being done pull away the Guts even to the Duode- 
num, Which being in like manner tied in two places, which ought to be below the inſertion of the 
Porus Cholagogus , or paſſage of the Gall, that you may ſhew the oblique inſertion thereot into that 
Gut 3 for the obliquity of its mſertion is worth obſervation, as that which is the cauſe that the Gall 
cannot flow back into its bladder by the comprcſion of this Gut from below upwards. Then all 
theſe windings of the Guts may be taken away from the body. 


ww Hen the Guts are to be taken out, you muſt begin with the right Gut. And you muſt 


Ve em 


CHAP. XXIV. 
The Original and Diſtribittion of the deſcendent Hollow Vein. 


The original Ecauſe the reſt of the natural parts, do almoſt all depend upon the deſcendent Hollow Vein, 
of the Hollow therefore before we goauy further, we will ſhew its Original and Diſtribution. We ſaid be- 
Vein. fore that all Veins proceeded from the Liver, but yet in divers places. For the Gate-vein 
cry | gocs out of the hollow part, and the Hollow Vein out cf the gibbous part of the Liver, which going 
Trunks, torth like the body ofa Tree, is divided into two great branches  theleſſer of which goes to the Vi- 
raland Animal parts, and the extremities of theſe parts, as we ſhall ſhew in their place. The grea- 

ter, deſcending trom the back part of the Liver above the Vertebraes of the Loins to the parts bencath, 

The diviſion' goes in the manner following, The firſt diviſion thercot is to the membranes of the Reins, which 
of the greater come from the Peritoneunm. Wherefore there it produces the Vene adipoſe, or fatty Veins, ſo called, 
_— agg becauſe they bring forth a great quantity of fat in thoſe places 3 Ot theſe tatty Veins there is a diverſe 
* original; for the right doth oftentimes ariſe from the right emulgent, becauſe it is higher 3 but the 


I. 
Adipoſa. leſs comes from the very trunk of the Hollow Vein, becauſe the emulgent on that fide is lower ; and 
you thall ſcarce {ce it otherwile, 
2. The {ccond, being the Kidney or Emulgent Veins, go tothe Reins, which, at their entrance, or a 
EMKIgens. little before, is divided into two branches, like as the Artery is, the one higher, the other lower, and 


theſe again into many other through the ſubſtance of the Kidneys, as you may learn better by Ocular 
Inſpection than by Book. They are thick and broad, that the {crous humour may without impedi- 
ment have freer paſſage. Their original is different; for the right emulgent oftentimes comes 
forth of the Hollow Vein ſomewhat higher than the left; that ſeeing their office and duty is to purge 
the maſs of bloud from the cholerick and ſerous humour, that if any part thereof flide by the one, it 
may not ſo ſcape, but fall as it were into the other. Which certainly would not have happened if 
they had been placed the one juſt oppoſite to the other. For the ſerous or wheyiſh humour would 
have ſtaid as equally ballanccd, or poiſed, by reaſon of the contrariety of the ation, and tration or 
drawing thereof. But we muſt remember, that in diſſecting of Bodies, I hove oftentimes found in 
{uch as have becn troubled with the Stone, ſeven emulgent Veins, and ſo many Arteries; four from 
the left tide coming from divers places, of which the latt came from the Iliack 3 three from the right 
hand likewiſe in divers places, 

The third diviſion is called the Spermatick or Seed Vein, it goes tothe Telticles; the original 
thercof is thus, that the right ariſes on the fore-part of the trunk of the Hollow Vein but the left 
moſt commonly from the emulgent, Beſides, you ſhall ſometimes find that theſe have companions 
with them, to the right emulgent; but to the left, another from the Hollow Vein; in ſome but on 
one fide, in others on both. But alſo I have ſometimes obſerved the left emulgent to proceed from 
the Spermatick or Secd Vein. 

4 The fourth, becauſe it goes to the Loins, is called Lambaris 3 which in his original and inſertion 
Lumbaris. is wholly like the Artery of the Loins. But there are four Lambares or Loin Veins on each fide, that 
is, one in cach of the four ſpaces of the five Vertebraes cf the Loins. 

7 23 The fifth diviſion makes the 7iace, until, paſſing through the Peritoneum, they take the names of 
ng} | ens Crural Veins : Theſe are firſt divided into the Muſculous, fo called, becauſe they go to the ob- 
a _ lique aſcendent and tranſverſe Muſcles, and to the Peritonewm. Sometimes they have their orig;j- 

"i nal from the end of the Trunk. And the ſame Iliace are divided into the Sacre, or Holy ; which go 
Muſculiſes the ſpinal marrow of the Holy bone through thoſe holes, by which the Nerves generated of this 
z 


$47, + marrow, have their paſſage, 
I: PEP Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, The Tiace are divided into the Hypogaſtrice, ſo called becauſe they are diſitibuted to all 
the parts of the Hypogaſtrizm, or lower part of the lower belly, as to the right Gut, the muſcles there- 
of, the muſculous skin (in which place they often make the external Hemorrhoidal, ordained for the 
purging of ſuch bloud as offends in quantity, as thoſe other, | that is,the inward Hemorrhoidal |] which 
deſcend from the right Gut from the Gate-vein by the ſpleenick branch, ſerves for cleaning that 
which offends in quality.) to the Bladder and the neck thereof, even to the end of the Yard, to the 
Womb, and even to the neck of the Womb and utmoſt part of the Privities, from whence it is likely 
the Courſes break forth in Women with Child and Virgins.But this ſame Vein alſo ſends a portion 
without the Epigaſtrixm by that perforation which is common to the Share and Haunch-bones,which, 
ſtrengthened by the meeting of the other internal Crural Vein, deſcends even tothe Ham) but'in the 
mean time, by the way, it is communicated to the muſcles of the Thigh, called Obtwratores, and other 

arts within, 
4 Fourthly, The Iiace produce the Epigaſtrice, which on both ſides from below aſcend according to 
the length of the right muſcles, ſpreading alſo by the way ſome branches to the oblique and tranſverſe 
muſcles, and alſo to the Peritoneum. . : | 

Fifthly, Theſe Iliace produce the Pudende, or Veins of the Privitiesz becauſe they go in Wornen 
to their Privities. and in men to the Cods 3 where they enter that fleſhy Coat filled with Veins, and 
going to the skin of the Yard they take their beginning under the Hypogaſtrice. 


CHAP. XXV. ; 
Of the KWdneys or Reins. 


Ow follow the Kidneys, which that they may be more eaſily ſeen, (after that you have di- 
ligently obſerved their ſituation) you thall deſpoil of their fat, if they have any about them, 


N as alſo of the membrane they have from the Peritonexm. Firſt, You ſhall ſhew all their 
conditions, beginning at their ſubſtance. 


The Nineth and Tenth Figure of the Veſſels of Seed and Urine. 


ſide, the ſecond the hinder-fide, 
kidney, 
bb b2 The back part of the left 
kidney. 
Cc 1 Theoutſide. 
dd x 2 The innerſide, 


the emulgent veſſels are inſert :d. 


tery. 
tery. 
kk 12 The right fatty vein. 
| : Theleft fatty vein. 
* 1 The Caliacal artery. 
mn 1 2 The Ureters. 


near Q. 


the ſeed ariſe, 


ritonzum. 


Varicoſum Vas pyramidale. 


| coat. 
y 1 2 The place where the leading 
leading veſſel. 
flefied like a recurrent nerve. 


the firſt Figure ſheweth it open, the ſecond ſheweth 


The firſt Figure ſheweth the fore- 


aaa l The fore-part of the right 


eeri2 The two cavities wheremto 


ff 12 Thetrunkof the hollow vein. 
88 12 Thetrunk of the great Ar- 


hi 12 The emulgent vein and ar- 


oOpq 12 The right fpermatich vein 
which ariſeth near p, the left 


{12 Small branches diftribute4 
from the ſpermatical veins to the Pc- 


veſſel called vas deferens, doth ariſe. a 1 2 The deſcent of the ſame 
1 2 The revolution of the ſame leading veſſel. ? 12 The paſſage of the ſame veſſel re- 
3 2 The meeting of the ſame leading veſſels. «© 12 The Bladder of Urine 
the back, parts. ZZ 1 The ſmall bladder of the ſeed opened. 


Hypogsſtrice, 
which pro- 


duce the Hes 
morrhaidales 
extirns; 


<S. . 
Eprgaſtrice. 


Ts 
Pudende: 


r 1 The place where the arteries of 


t12 The ſry varicous body, called 


u 1 2 TheParaſtatz or Epididymis: 
x 1 The Tefticle yet covered with its 


1 2 The Glandules called Glandulz Proſtatz. & 1 The Sphinder muſcle of the Bladder. ii 1 2 The 
two bodies which make the ſubſtance of the Yard. uu. 1 Theveſſels which go unto the Tard and neck, of the 
Bladder. d\ 1 The paſſage which is common to the Urine and Seed, cut open. "V 2 The implantation of 


the Ureters into the Bladder. 


The ſubſtance of the Kidneys is fleſhy, denſe, and ſolid, leſt they ſhould be hurt by the ſharpne(s Their $ub- 
ofthe Urine. Their magnitude is large enough, as you may ſee. Their figure is ſomewhat long ſtance. 
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Magnizude. 
Figure, 


Compoſition, 


Number. 
Site. 


Connex10n. 


Temper. 
Aion. 


Their Strai- 
ner, 


Lireters. 


Their Snb- 
ſtance. 


Quantity, 


Figure and 
Compoſure, 


Number, 


Site. 


Their Sub- 


and Figure, 


Compoſition, 


and round, almoſt reſembling a ſemicircle, and they are lightly flatted above and below. They axc 
partly hollow and partly gibbous 3 the hollow lies next the hollow Vein, and on this fide they re- 
ceive the emulgent Veins and Arteries, and ſend forth the Ureters their gibbous part lies towards 
the loins. They are compoſed of a coat coming from the Peritoneum their own peculiar fleſh, with 
the effuſion of bloud about the proper Veſſels, (as happens alſo in other entrails) generates a ſmall 
Nerve, which ſpringing from the Coſtal of the ſixth Conjugation, is diffuſed to each Kidney on 
his fide into the coat of the Kidney it {clf, although others think it always accompanies the Vein 
and Artery. 

But Fall ius, that moſt diligent Author of Anatomy hath obſerved that this Nerve is not onely 
oftentimes divaricated intothe coat of the Kidneys, but alſo pierces into their ſubſtance. They are 
two in number, that if the one of them ſhould by chance be hurt, the other might ſupply thoſe ne- 
ceſſities of Nature for which the Kidneys are made. They lie upon the loins at the fides of the 
great Veſſels, on which they depend by their proper Veins and Arteries, and they ſtick to them as it 
were, by a certain ſecond coat, leſt that they might be ſhaken by any violent motions. Wherefore we 
may ſay that the Kidneys have two coats, one proper adhering to their ſubſtance, the other.as it were, 
coming from the Peritoneum on that part they ſtick to it. The right Kidney is almoſt always the 
higher, for thoſe reaſons I gave, ſpeaking of the original of the emulgent Veſſels. Columbus ſeems 
to think the contrary but ſuch like controverſies may be quickly decided by the Eye. They have 
connexion with the principal Veſſels by the Veins, Nerves, and Arteries; by the Coats with the 
Loins and other parts of the lower Belly, but eſpecially with the Bladder by the Ureters. They are of 
a hot and moiſt temper, as all fleſhy parts are. Their aCtiov is to cleanſe the Maſs of the Bloud from 
the greater part of the ſerous and cholerick humour. I ſaid the greater part, becauſe it is needful 
that ſome portion thereof ſhould go with the alimentary bloud to the ſolid parts, to ſervein ſtead of 
a vehicle, left otherwiſe it ſhould be too thick. - : 

Beſides, you muſt note, that in each Kidney there is a cavity bounded by a certain membrane, en- 
compaſſed by the diviſion of the emulgent Veins and Arteries through which the Urine is ſtrained 
partly by the expulſive faculty of the Kidneys, partly by the attractive of the Ureters which run 
through the ſubſtance of the Kidneys on the hollow fide, no otherwiſe than the Porus cholagogne 


through the body of the Liver, 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Of the Spermatick Veſſels. 


Ow we ſhould have ſpoken of the Ureters, becauſe, as we ſaid before, they are paſſages de- 
N rived from the Kidneys to carry the Urine to the Bladder, But, becauſe they cannot be 


diſtinguiſhed and thewed, unleſs by the corrupting and vitiating the ſite of the ſpermatick 
Veſſels, therefore I have thoughtit better to paſs to the Explication of all the ſpermatick parts. 

And firſt of all you muſt gently ſeparate them, ( that ſo the Declaration of them may be more 
eaſie and manifeſt ) and that trom the coat which comes from the Peritoneum, and the fat which in- 
veſts them even to the Share-bone, having diligently conſidered their ſite , before you ſeparate 
them. Then you ſhall teach that the ſubſtance of theſe Veſlels is like to that of the Veins and Ar- 
teries. Their quantity is ſmall i-thicknels, but of an indifferent length, by reaſon of the diſtance 
of their original from the Teſticles. They are longer in Men than in Women, becauſe theſe have 
their Teſticles hanging without their Belly, but Women have them lying hid within their Belly. 
Their figure and compoſure is wholly like the figure and compoſition of the Veins and Arteries, 
except in this one thing, that from that place where they go forth of the great capacity of the 
Peritoneum , they are turned into many intricate windings, like crooked ſwoln Veins , even to the 
Teſticle ; That the ſpermatick matter in that one Trac, which yet is no other than bloud, may be 
prepared to concoction, or rather be turned into Seed in theſe Veſſels, by the irradiation of the 
faculty of the Telticles. Theſe Veſſels are fix in number, four preparing, and two ejaculatory , 
of which we will ſpeak hereafter. Therefore on each fide there be two preparing Veſſels, that is, 
a Vein and an Artery , ariſing as we told you when we ſpoke of the diſtribution of the hollow Vein. 
They are inſerted into the Teſticles through that coat which we call Epididymis, others Dartos. 
Their ſite is oblique above the Loins and Flanks, whileſt they run down between the ends of the 
Share and Haunch-bone, they are knit to the parts lying under them, both by certain Fibers which 
they ſend from them, as alſo by the membrane they have frcem the Peritoneuwm. They have like tem- 
perature as the Veins and Arteries have, Their action is to carry bloud to the Teſticles for genera- 


ting of Seed. 


fe 


CHAP. XXVII, 


Of the Tefticles, or Stones, 


He Teſticles are of a Glandulous, white, ſoft and looſe ſubſtance, that ſo they may the 
more eaſily receive the ſpermatick matter : their magnitude and figure equal, and re- 
ſemble a ſmall Pullets Egg ſomewhat flatted ; their compoſure is of Veins, Arteries, Coats, 

and their proper fleſh, Their Veins and Arteries proceed from the ſpermatick Veſſels, their Nerves, 
from the ſixth Conjugation, by the roots of the Ribs, and out of the Haly-bone, They are wrap- 


ped in four Coats, two whereot are common, and two proper. The common, are the Scrotzm or 
Skin 
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Sin of the Cods, proceeding from the true skinz and the fleſhy Coat, which conſiſts of the fleſhy 
Pannicle in that place receiving a great number of Veſſels, through which occaſion it is ſo called; 
The proper Coats are firſt the Erythyois arifing from the proceſs ot the Peritoneum, going into the The Coat 
Scrotum together with the ſpermatick Veſſels, which it involves and covers; this appears red both Erythroi. 
by reaſon of the Veſlels, as alſo of the Cremaſter-muſcles of the Teſticlesz then the Epididymis or The Epididy- 
Dartos which takes its original of the membrane of the ſpermatick preparing Veſſels. The fleſh of 7% 2 P4rtos 
the Teſticles, is as it were, a certain effuſion of matter about the Veſſels, as we faid of other entrails. 
But you mult obſerve, that the Erythros encompaſſes the whole Stone, except its head, in which 

place it ſtrikes to the Epididymis, which is continued through the whole ſubſtance of the Teſticle. 

This Epididymis or Dartos was therefore put about the Stones, becauſe the Teſticles of theraſclves 

are looſe, {pongious, cavernous and ſoft, ſo that they cannot ſafely be joined to the ſpermatick Veſ- 

ſels, which are hard and ſtrong, Wherefore Nature, that it might join extreams by a fit Medizem, 

or mean, formed this Coat Epididymis. This is ſcarce apparent in Women by reaſon of its ſmal- 

neſs. The two forementioned common Coats, adhere or ſtick together by the Veſſels not onely | 
amongſt themſelves, but alſo with the Erythros. You muſt beſides obſerve, the Cremaſter-muſcles * nr ry 
are of the ſaid ſubſtance with other muſcles, ſmall and thin, of an oblique and broad figure, ariſing : 
from the membrane of the Peritoneum, which (as we (aid before) aſſumes fleih from the flanks. Their 

compolition is like other muſcles. They are two, on each fide one. They are ſituate from the ends 

of the Flanks even to the Stones. They have connexion with the proceſs of the Peritonexum and Tc- 

ſicles. Their temper is like that of other muſcles. Their action is to hang and draw up the Teſti- 

cles towards the Belly, whence they are called hanging muſcles. The Tetticles are molt commonly 

two in number, on each fide one ; ſometimes there be three, ſometimes one alone as it happens alſo 

in the Kidneys, for ſome have but one Kidney. They lie hid in the Scrotzm at the very roots of the 

Share-bone, connexed to the principal parts of their Veſſels, with the neck of the Bladder and Yard ; 

but by their Coats they adhere to the parts from whence they have them. They are of a cold and T<mper- 
moilt temper, becauſe they are glandulous ; although they may be hot by accident, by reaſon of the 

multitude of the Veſſels lowing thither. Thoſe whoſe Tefticles are more hot, are prompt to Venery, 

and have their Privities and adjacent parts very hairy ; and beſides, their Teſticles are very large and 

compa. Thoſe on the contrary that have them cold, are flow to Venery, neither do they beget 

many children, and thoſe they get, are rather female than male; their Privities have little hair upon 

them, and their Teſticles are {mall, ſoft, and flat. The action of the Teſticle is to generate Secd, to Aftion: 
corroborate all the parts of the Body, and by a certain manly irradiation to breed or increaſe a true 

maſculine courage. This you may know by Eunuchs, or ſuch as are gelt, who are of a womaniſh na- 

ture, and are oftentimes more tender and weak than Women. As Hippocrates teaches by example 

of the Scythians, Lib. De Aere, Lacis & Aquis. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


Of the Varicous Bodies or Paraſtates, and of the ejaculatory Veſſels, and the glandulous or Proſtates, 


He Varicous Paraſtate are nervous and white bodies, like as the nerves, wound and cloſe Their Sub- 
woven amongſt themſelves; they are ſtretched even trom the top to the bottom of the ſtance. 


Teſticles, from whence preſently by their departure they produce the Vaſe ejaculatoria, or 

leading Veſſels. But unleſs we do very well diſtinguilh their names, they ſhall ſcarce ſhun confuſion, 
For that which I call Paraſtate, that is, as it were the head of the Teſticle, being, as it were, like ano- 
cher Stone, is called Epididymis by Galen, 1. 1. De Semine. But I, by the example and authority of Here the Au- 
many Anatomiſts, underttand by the Epididymis the proper Coat of the Teſticles, of which thing I _ = 
thought good by the way toadmoniſh you oft, Their Action is, by their crooked paſſages to hinder mayor 
the Seed from departing out of the preparing into the leading Veſſels, before it ſhall be moſt perfe&- Their Aion. 
ly laboured and concocted in theſe Veſſels by the power and force of the Teſticles. For in the firſt 
windings the bloud looks pure, but in the lalt it is not fo red, but ſomewhat whitiſh. For Nature 
commonly doth thus delay the matter in its paſſage, either by ſtraitneſs or obliquity, which it de- 
ſires to make more perfect and elaborate by any new concoction; this we may learn by the foldings 
of the Rete mirabile, the windings in the Guts, the wrinkles in the bottom of the Stomach, the ſtrait- 
nels of the Pylorus, the Capillary Veins diſperſed through the body of the Liver; Certainly Nature 
hath intended ſome ſuch thing in the making of the ſpermatick Veſſels, Their quantity is viſible, Their Quanti- 
and figure round, tending ſomewhat to ſharpneſs. They are compoſed of Veins, Nerves, and Ar- Y>Figure an 
teries, which they enjoy trom the Veſſels of the Teſticles, from the Epididymis, or the Coat, from ©*Polure- 
the Peritonexm, and their proper ſubſtance. Their temper is cold and dry. They be two in num- Their temper 
ber, one to each Tefticle. But theſe Varicous bodies are called Paraſtate, Affifters, becauſe they and number. 
ſuperficially aiſiſt, and are knit to the Teſticles according to their length, or long ways. Out of Yaſa ejaculs- 
the Paraſtate proceed the Vaſa cjaculatoria, or leading Veſſels, being oft the ſame ſubſtance as their #9746, the <1a- 
Progenitors, that is, ſolid, white, and as it were nervous. Their quantity is indifferent, their figure nts gt 
round and hollow, that the Seed may have a free paſſage through them, yet they ſeem not to beper- (els, 
forated by any manifeſt paſſage, unleſs by chance in ſuch as have had a long Gonorrhez, They 
have like temper as the Paraſtates, between whichand the Proftates they are ſeated, immediately 
knit with them both, as both in the Coat, and the other Veſſels with the parts from whence they 
take them. | 

But we muſt note, that ſuch like Veſſels coming out of the Paraſtates aſcend from the bottom of 
the Stones even to the top, in which place meeting with the preparing Veſſels, they riſe into the 
Belly by the ſame paſſages, and bind themſelves together by nervous fibres, even to the inner 


capacity 
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; capacity of chebell - from whence turning back, they forſake the preparing, that ſo they may run 
Ton of he Share-bone, into the midfi of two glandulous bodies, which they call Proſtates 


ſituate at the neck of the bladder, that there meeting together, they may grow into one paſſage, 


The Tenth Figune, wherein thoſe things ſhewed in the former Figure, are more exadtly ſet forth. 


aa A part of the Midriff, and of 
the Peritonzum with tbe ribs 
broken. 

bb cc The convex or gibbous part of 
the liver marked with bb, the 
hollow or concavous part with CC. 

de-The right and left ligaments of 
the Liver. 

f The trunk of the gate-vein. 

g The trunk of the hollow vein. 

h1 The fatty veins, both left and 
right, 

i The aſcent of the great Artery 
above the hollow vein, and the di- 
viſion thereof. 

k The Caliacal Artery. 

mn The emulgent Veſſels. 

00 Pp The fat tunicles or coats 
torn from both the Kidneys. 

qq The Ureters that go unto the 
Bladder. 

tu The right ſpermatical Vein 
which ariſeth near tou, 

x y The double original of the left 
ſpermatical Vein, 

x From the Emulgent. 

y From the bollow vein. 

& The original of the ſpermatical 
Arteries. 

{5 Certain branches from the ſper- 

matick Arteries which run unto the Peritonzum. \ The paſſage of the ffermatical Veſſels through the pro- 

duZtions of the Peritonzum, which muſt be obſerved by ſuch as uſe tocut for the Rupture. 8 The firy bod- 
den Hidie's entrance into the teſticle, it is called Corpus varicoſum pyramidale, « The Paraſtatz, & The 

Stone or Teſticle covered with his inmoſt coat. » The deſcendent of the leading Veſſel called Vas deferens, 

VV TheBladder. * The right Gut. & TheGlandules, called Proftatz, into which the leading Veſſ+ls 

are inſerted. | The muſcle of the Bladder, 6Tu Two bodies of the Yard, 6 and T and v bis Veſſels. 

Þ x Thecoat of the Teſticle. 4 The muſcle of the Teſticle -, his Veſſels &. 


| Forthusof three paſſages, that is of the two leading Veſſels, and one paſſage of the Bladder, there 
is one common, one in men for the caſting forth of Seed and Urine, A Caruncle riling like a Cxclt 
at the beginning of the neck of the Bladder, argues this uniting of the paſſages, which receiving this 
{ame paſſage which is ſufhciently large, is oft-times taken by ſuch as are ignorant in Anatomy tor an 
Their Number unnatural Caruncle, then eſpecially when it is {wollen through any occahon. Theſe kading Veſſels 
and Aion. afe two in number, on cach fide one, Their aQtion is to convey the Seed made by the Telticles to 
the Proſtates, and ſd to the neck of the Bladder, ſo to be caſt forth at the common paſſage. Bur if any 
ask whether that common paſſage made by the two leading Veſſels between the glandulous Bodies be 
{o obvious toſenſe or no: We anſwer, it is not manifeſt, though reaſon compel us to confcſs that 
that way is perforated by reaſon ofthe ſpermatick, groſs, and viſcous matter carried, that way. But 
peradventure the reaſon why that paſſage cannot be ſeen, ,is, becauſe in a dead carkaſs all ſmall paſſa- 
ges are cloſed and hid, the heat and ſpirits being gone; and the great appear much leſs, by reaſon 
all the perforations fade, and fall into themſelves. Yet certainly theſe paſſages muſt needs be ver 
ſtrait even in a living Man, ſceing that in a dead they will not admit the point ofa necdle. RR 
fore we need not fear, leſt in ſearching, whileſt we thruſt the Catheter into the Bladder, it penetrate 
intothe common paſſage of the leading Veſſels which runs within the Caruncle, un'eſs peradventure 
This Caruncle by ſome chance, as a Gonorrhea, or ſome great Phlegmon, it be much dilated belides Nature. For I 
muſt be obſer- have ſometimes ſeen ſuch paſſages ſo open, that they would receive the head of a Spathern ; which 
bed thing ſhould admoniſh us, that in ſearching we take great care that we donot raſhly hurt this Ca- 
from a Hyer- runcle 3 for being ſomewhat rafhly handled with a Catheter, it caſts forth bloud, eſpecially if it be in- 
ſarcſs ar _ _ allo = cn of _ - flowing with great violence together with the Sced 
eſhy excre- much helps forward ſuch ejaculation thereo ormed through er of 
ſcence. the CO faculty in the Act of ance wag NENgS by &e yoer ef 
The Probare. ter the leading Veſlels, follow the Proſtate, being glandulous Bodies of the ſame ſi 
Their oo. temper that other Glandules are. Their quantity = cnough, their figure cms yay: hang 
ry and figure, what long,, ſending forth on each fide a ſoft production of an indifferent length. They are com- 
poſed of Veins, Nerves, Arteries, a coat (which they have from the neighbouring parts) and la(tl 
Number ang *Þ£ir proper fleſh, which they have from their firſt conformation. They are twoin number lin 
ſite, at the root of the neck of the Bladder, ſomewhat ſtraitly bound or tied to the ſame, to the leading 
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Veſſels, and the parts annexed to them. But always obſerve, that every part which cnjoys nouriſh- An Anatoini- 
ment, life, and ſenſe, either firſt or laſt, hath connexion with the principal parts of the Body, by the cal Axiom, 
intercourſe of the Veſſels which they receive from thence. 
The uſe of the Proftates is to reccive in their proper body the fed laboured in the Tefticles, and Their uſes. 
to contain it there, until it be troubleſom either in quantity or quality, or both. Beſides, they con- 
tain a certain) oily and vifcid humour in their glandulous body, that continually diſtilling into the 
paſſage of the Urine, it may preſerve it from the acrimony and ſharpneſs thereof. But we have ob- 
_ alſo on cach fide other Glandules, which Rondeletius calls Appendices Glandwloſe, glandulous Rond. in me- 


dependences to ariſe from theſe Proltates, in which alſo there is ſeed referved, _i_ ad mor; 
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CHAP. XXIX, 


Of the Ureters. 


Ow it ſeems fit to {peak of the Ureters, Bladder, and parts belonging to the Bladder. The ſubſtance, 
Therefore the Ureters are of a ſpermatick, white, denſe, and ſolid ſubſtance, of an indiffe- ——— fi- 
rent bigneſs in length and thickneſs. Their Figure is round and hollow. They are Gre of whe 

compoſed of two Coats, one proper conſiſting of right and tranſverſe Fibres which comes from the Ureters. 

emulgent Veins and Arteries; the other common, from the Peritoneum; beſides, they have Veins, 

Nerves, and Arteries, from the neighbouring parts. 

They be two in number, on each ſide one; they are ſituate between the Kidnies (out of whoſe Numbet and 
hollow part they proceed) and the Bladder. But the manner how the Ureters inſert or enter them- Ste. 

ſelves into the Bladder, and the Porus Cholagogus into the Duodenum, exceeds admiration 3 for the 

Ureters are not direaly but obliquely implanted near the oritice of the Bladder, and penetrate into 

the inner ſpace thereof; for within they do, as it were, divide the membrane, or membranous Coat 

of the body of the Bladder, and infinuate themſelves into that, as though it were double. But this 

is opened at the entrance of the Urine , but ſhut at other times, the cover, as it were falling upon 

it, ſo that the humour which is fallen into the capacity of the Bladder, cannot be forced or driven 

back 3 no nut ſo much as the Air blown into it can come this way out, as we ſee in Swines Bladders 

blown up and filled with Air. 

For we ſee it is the Air contained in theſe which fills them thuss neither can it be preſſed forth but 
with extraordinary force. 
For as this Skin or Coat turned in by the force of the humour gives way, ſo it being preſſed out 

by the body contained within, thruſts its whole body into the paſſage as a liopple ; like to this, is the 

inſertion of the Porus Cholagogus into the Guts, 

The Ureters have connexion with the above-mentioned parts, with the muſcles of the Loins, upon Connexion. 
which they run from the Kidneys to the Bladder. 

Wherefore nothing hinders, but that the ſtone ſliding through the Ureters into the Bladder, 
may ſtupihe the Thigh as much as it did when it was in the Kidney. They are of a cold and dry 
temper. 


Their uſe is, to ſerve as paſſages or channels, for carrying the Urine into the Bladder. Temper and 


ule, 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Of the Bladder. 


He Bladder is of the ſame ſubſliance that the Ureters, that is, nervous, that ſo it may be the The lubſtance 
| more cakily dilated. 


It is of a large proportion, in ſome bigger, in ſome leſs, according to the difference of Age _ 
and habit of body. It is of a round Figure, and as it were, Pyramidal. Figure. 


It is compoſed of two Coats, one proper, which is very thick and ftrong, compoled of the three Compcfirion, 


ſorts of Fibres, that is, in the inner (ide of the direct, without of the tranſverle, and in the midſt of 


the oblique, The other common Coat coming, from the Peritonexm, hath Veins and Arteries on 
each ſide one, from the Hypagaſtrick Veſlels above the Holy bone; alſo it hath Nerves on each fide 
from the fixth conjugation mixt with the Nerves of the Holy bone. For theſe Nerves deſcend 
from the Brain even to the end of the Holy bone. | 

It is but one, and that ſituate in men in the lower belly upon the right Gut, and below the Share- 
bone; but in Women between the Womb and that bone, to which it cleaves with his membranous 
ligaments, as it doth to the Yard by its neck, and to the right gut by its common Coat and proper 
Veſſels. It is of a cold and dry temper. 

The uſe and action thereof is by the Fibers continually to draw the Urine, and contain it as long Temper, ufs | 
as need requires, and then toexpcl it by the neck, partly by compreſſion either of it (elf, or ra- or a&ion. 
ther to the muſcles of the Epigaſtriumand Midriff; becauſe this motion, ſecing it is voluntary, can- 
not be performed unleſs by a muſcle which the Bladder wants 3 partly by the dilatation and relaxa- 
tion of the Sphin&ter muſcle compoſed of tranſverſe Fibers, like the Sphin&tcr of the Fundament , T®* = 
after the ſame manner to ſhut up the orihce of the Bladder, that the Urine low-not out againſt our —__ * 
will. But the Bladder, as it ills, is dilated but as it is emptied, it is contracted like a purſe. You A, 
may eaſily obſerve this muſcle in a Sows bladder : it is ſtretched from the oritice of the Bladder, 
and beginning of the Urinary -paſſage even to the Privities in Women; but in Men it is termi- 
nated in the Peritonewm as {oon as it hath left the right Gut. Belides, this muſcle is thus far : 

: ſtretched 
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M—— 


The neck of 
the Bladder. 


The conne- 
X10n and uſc 
thereof, : 


The ſubſtance, 
quantity and 
figure of the 
Yard, 


Compoſureg 


and four Muſcles. It hath its Coats both from the true Skin, as alſo from the fleſhy Panniclez but 


ſtretched forth, that the Urine by its compreſſion ſhould be wholly prefigg out of the Bladder, which 


by too long ſtay would by itsacrimony do ſome harm. This is the common opinion of Anatomiſts 
concerning the Sphinter of the Bladder, which nevertheleſs Fallopixs allows not of. For (faith he) 
if this muſcle ſhould be ſituate beneath the glandulous bodies, the Seed in copulation could never 
be caſt forth without ſome ſmall quantity of Urine, Wherefore he thinks that this muſcle is fituate 
above the Proſtates, and that it is nothing elſe but the beginning of the neck of the Bladder, which 
becomes more fleſhy whileſt it is woven with tranſverſe hbers, 


The Eleventh Figure of the Bladder and Yard. 

AB 123457 9 The twobodies 
which make the Tard. 

CC2 3 Theplace where theſe two 
bodies do firſt ariſe. 

D1234579 The Nut of the 
Tard, called Glans Penis. 

EE 4 5 Thefungous and red ſub- 
ſtance of the bodies of the Tard. 

F 4 5 The mutual connexion of the & 
bodies of the Tard, and the nervous 
outward ſubſtance of the ſame, 
compaſſing round about the former 


fungous ſubſtance. 

1234579 The paſſuge of 
the Urine, or common Pipe, run- 
ning under the Tard all along bis 
length. 

HI 1 2 The firſt pair of Muſcles of 
the Tard, which in the firſt Figure 
do yet grow to it, but in the ſe- 
cond they hang from their original. 

KL 12 Theſecond = of Muſcles 
of the Tard, in the firſt Figure, 
growing, in the ſecond, hanging 
from their inſertion. 

M1 2 The Sphinder of the right 
Gut. 

N 3 789 The round Sphiniter- 
muſcle of the bladder. 

OO 4 Membrane which is over the 
boles of the Share-bone. 

P 2 4 round Ligament from the meeting of the Share-bones on the head of the thigh. 3 7 8 The body 
of the Bladder. RR 3 7 The Proftatz, which into Seed when it is perfetily Iaboured, is led. SS 3 $8 Por- 
tions of the Ureters, T T * 3 Portions of the Veſſels which lead down the ſeed. V V 7 8 The Umbilical 
Arteries, X 7 8 The Ligament of the Bladder called Urachus. Y 7 8 The Navel or Umbilicus. Z 7 $ The 
_— Vein. aa7 TheVein and Artery of the Yard. b 5 The Artery diſtributed through the body of 
the Tard, 


For the neck ofthe Bladder : it differs nothing in ſubſtance, compoſure, number, and temper from 
the Bladder, but onely in quantity, which is neither ſo large, nor round in Figure, but ſomewhat 
long together with the Yard, repreſenting the ſhape of the letter S. It is placed inmen at theend 
of the right Gut and Peritonexm, riſing upwards even to the roots of the Yard, and with it bending 
it ſelt downwards in Women it is ſhort, broad, and ſtreight, ending at the orifice of the neck of the 
Womb between the nervous bodies of the Nymphe. 

In men it hath connexion with the Bladder, the cjaculatory Veſſels, the right Gut and Yard, but 
in Women onely with the neck of the Womb and Privities. The uſe of it is in Men to caſt forth Seed 
and Urine, in Women onely Urine. But we muſt note that the Share-bones muſt be divided and 
pulled aſunder in that part where they are joined, that ſo you may the more exactly obſerve the i- 
tation of theſe parts, Beſides you muſt note, that by the Peritonexum, we underſtand nothing cle, 
in Men and Women, than that ſpace which is from the Fundament © the Privities, in which the 
ſcam is called Tawr. 


—————_— 
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CHAP. XXXL 


Of the Tard. 


Ow follows the declaration of the privy parts of Men and Women 3 and firſt we will treat 
of Mens. The Yard is of z ligamentous ſubſtance, becaule it hath its original from bones; 
it is ofan indifferent magnitude in all dimenſions, yet in ſome bigger, in ſome leſs; the 

Figure of it is round, but yet ſomewhat flatted above and beneath. 
It is compoſed of a double Coat, Nerves, Veins, Arteries, two Ligaments, the paſſage of the Urine, 


the 
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the Veins and Arteries from thoſe of the lower part of the lower belly which run on the lower part 
of the Holy-bone into the Yard, as the ſeminary Veſſels run on the upper part. 

The ligaments of the Yard proceed on both ſides from the fides and lower commiſſure of the The lizetnencs 
Share-bones 3 wherefore the Yard is immcdiately at his root furniſhed with a double ligament 
but theſe two preſently run into oneſpongy one. The paſſage of the Urine lituate in the lower 
part of the Yard, comes from the neck of the Bladder between the two ligaments. 

For the four Muſcles, the two f{ide-ones compoting or making a great part of the Yard, pro- The Milſcles. 
ceed from the inward extuberancy of the Hip-bone, and preſently they are dilated from the ori- 
ginal , and then grows leſs again. The two other lower ariſe from the Muſcles of the Funda- 
ment, and accompany the Urinary paſſage the length of the Peritoneum until they enter the Yard; 
but theſe two Muſcles cleave fo cloſe together , that they may ſeem one, having a triangular 
Form. 

The ation of theſe four Muſcles in the a& of generation is, they open and dilate this common Their Aion: 
paſſage of Urine and Seed, that the Seed may be forcibly or violently caſtinto the Field of Nature z 
and beſides, they then keep the Yard ſo ſtiff that it cannot bend to cither ſide. 

The Yard is in number one, and ſituate upon the lower parts of the Share-bone, that it might be 
more ſtiff in erection. It hath connexion with the Share-bone and ncighbouring parts, by the par- 
ticles of which it is compoſed. It is of a cold and dry temper. The a@tion of it is to caſt the Seed 
into the Wornb, for preſervation of mankind. 

The head of it begins where the tendonsend 3 this head from the Figure thereof is called Glans The Nut. 
and Bglanzs, that js, the Nutz and theskin which covers the head,is called Preputizm, that is,the fore- The Prepu- 
$kin, The fleſh of this Glandwle is of a middle nature between the glandulous fleſh and true ##” or Fore- 
Skin. But you muſt note that the ligaments of the Yard, are ſpongy contrary to the condition of **" 
others, and hlled with groſs and black bloud. But all theſe ſtirred up by the delight of deſired plea- 
ſure, and provoked with a venercal tire, ſwell up and ere& the Yard. 


CHAP. XXXIIL 
Of the Spermatick Veſſels and Teſticles in Women, 


Ow we ſhould treat of the Privy parts in Women, but becauſe they depend upon the neck ,_ .. h 
N and proper body of the Womb, we will firſt ſpeak of the Womb, having firſt declared —eerrg 
what difference there is between the ſpermatick Veſſels and Teſticles of Men and Women. Veſſels in Wo- 
Wherefore we muſt know that the ſpermatick Veſſels in Women do nothing differ from thoſe in Men men differ 
in Subſtance, Figure, Compoſure, Number, Connexion, Temper, Original, and Uſe; but onely in _ thoſe in 
Magnitude and Diſtribution 3 for Women have them more large and thort. _ 

It was fit they ſhould be more large , becauſe they ſhould not onely convey the matter fit for why womens 
generation of Young, and nouriſhment of the Teſticles, but alſo ſufficicnt for the nouriſhment of ſpermarick 
the Womb and Child ; but ſhorter, becauſe they end at the Teſticles and Womb withih the belly Yeſſels are 
in Women. Where you muſtnote, that the preparing {permatick Veſlels, a little before they come ran] _ 
to the Teliicles, are divided into two unequal branches, of which the leſſer, bended after the ſame pens. 
manner, as we faid in Men, goes into the head of the Teſticle, through which it ſends a flender 
branch into the Coats of the Tefticles for life and nouriſhment, and not onely into the Coats , but 
alſointo leading Veſſels, But the bigger branch deſcends on each fide by the upper part of the Womb 
between the preper Coat and the common, from the Peritoneum , where it 15 divided into divers 
branches. By this difference of the ſpermatick Veſſels, you may eafily underftand why Women caſt 
forth leſs Sced than Men, 

For their Telticles , they differ little from Mens but in quantity 3 for they are lefler, and in ,, v4. 
Figure more hollow and flat, by rcaſon of their defective heat which could not elevate of lift Tefticles dif- 
them up to their juſt magnitude, Their compoſure is more {imple 3 for they want the Scrotwm or fer from Mens 
Cod, the fleſhy Coat, and alſo, according to the opinion of ſome, the Erythroides; but in place 
thereof they have another from the Peritonerm which covers the proper Coat, that is, the Epidi- 
dymis or Dartos. Silvius writes, that Womens Teſticles want the Erythroides ; yet it is certain, 
that beſides their peculiar Coat Dartos, they haveanother from the Peritonenm, which is the Erythroi- 
des, or, as Fallopius calls it the Elythroides, that is as much as the Vaginalis, or ſheath. Burt I think that Lib. 14. de ff 
this hath ſprung from the miſunderſtanding that place in Galen, where he writes that Womens Teſti- —F. 4 X 
cles want the Epididymis, For we muſt not underſtand that to be ſpoken of the Coat , but of the 
Varicous Paraſtates (as I formerly ſaid.) They differ nothing in number, but in ſite for in Men _. 
they hang without the belly at the Sharc-bone above the Peritoneum; Women have them lying hid © 
in their belly, near the bottom at the tides of the Womb, but yet ſo as they touch not the body of 
the Womb. 

But theſe Teſticles are tied to the Womb, both by a Coat from the Peritonezm, as alſo by the Iead- connexion. 
ing Veſſels deſcending to the Horns of the Womb; but to the reſt of the body, by the Veſſels and the 
Nerves ariling from the Holy-bone and Coſtal Nerves. They are of a colder Temper than Mans. Temper. 
The ejaculatory , or leading Veſſels in Women differ thus from Mens; they are large at the Their ejacuts- 
beginning, and of a Veiny confiſtence, or ſubſtance, ſo that you can ſcarce diſcem them from *% Veſſels. 
the Coat Peritoneum, then preſently they become nervous, and wax fo ſknder, that they may 
{cem broken or torn , though it be not ſoz but when they come nearer to the Horns of the Womb, 
they are again dilated; in their own conditions, they agree with Mens, but that they are al- a. _ = 
together more ſlender and ſhort. They have a round figure, but more intricate windings than uare wind. 
Mens 3 I believe that theſe windings might ſupply the defect of the Varicous Paraſtates. They ings. 
are 
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Their Site» are ſcated between the Teſticles and Womb; for they proceed out of the head of the Teſticle, 


then preſently, armed with a Goat from the Peritoneum, they are implanted into the Womb by its 
horns, 


The Twelfth Figure of the Womb. 


The Firſt Figure. 
A The bottom of the Womb laid 
n without any membrane. 

BB The Neckof the Womb turned 
upward. 

CD 4 part of the bottom of the 
Womb like the Nut of the Tard, 
ſwelling into the wuppex part 
of the Neck, of the Womb , in 
the middle whereof the orifice 
appeareth. 

EE A membrane kyitting the 
Womb to the Peritonzum, and 
holding together the Veſſels 
thereof. 

F The left Teſticle. 

G The ſpermatical Vein and Ar- , 
tery. If 

H A part of the ſpermatical Veſ- Wat 
ſels reaching unto the bottom of 
the Womb. 

I One part of the Veſſels coming to 
the Teſticles, 

* AVeſſel leading the Seed unto 
the Womb. 

K The Coat of the Teſticle with the 
implication of the Veſſels. 

L The cavity of the Bladder 6- 
pened, 

M The inſertion of the Ureters in- 
tothe Bladder. 

N The Uvreters cut from the Kid 
nes. 

O The inſertion of the Neck, of- 
the Bladder into the Lap or Pri- 
Uity. 


< 
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The Second Figure. 

a a The ſpermatical Vein and Artery. b b Branches diſtributed to the Peritonzum from the fpermati- 
cal Veſſels. c The bottom of the Womb. d The neck, of the Womb. e Certain Veſſels running through 
the inſide of the Womb, and the neck;thereof. ff Veſſels reaching to the bottom of the Womb produced from 
the ſpermatical Veſſel. gg, The leading Veſſel of the Seed called Tuba, the Trumpet. hh 4 branch of 
the ſpermatical Veſſel compaſſing the Trumpet. ii The Teſticles, k k The lower ligaments of the Womb, 
which ſome call the Cremaſters or hanging Muſcles of the Womb. | The Lap or Privity in which the Crema- 


Rers do end. m A portion of the neck of the Bladder. 


The Third Figure, 

a a The fpermatical Veſſels, bb A branch from theſe fpermatical Veſſels to the bottom of the Womb, 
c The body or bottom of the Womb, d The neck, of the ſame. e The neck, of the Bladder ending into the neck 
of the Womb. ff The Teſticles. g g The leading Veſſels, commonly (though not ſo well) called the Eja- 
culatory Veſſels. hh The diviſion of theſe Veſſels, one of them determining into the horns at double kk. 
- A = other branch ending inthe neck,, by which Women with child avoid their ſeed. k k The Horns of the 

omb, 

The Fourth Figure. 

AB The boſom of the bottom of the Womb, at whoſe ſides are the Horns, CD A line like a ſuture or 
ſeam, a little diſtinguiſhing that boſom. E E The ſubſtance of the bottom of the Womb, or the thickneſl of 
his inner Coat. F A protuberation or ſwelling of the Womb in the middle of the boſom. G The orifice 
of the bottom of the Womb. HH The Coat or ſecond Cover of the bottom of the Womb, coming from the 
Peritonzum, III A portion of the Membranes which tie the Womb. K K The beginning of the neck of 
the Worth, L The neckof the Bladder inſerted into the neck of the Womb. m The Clitoris in the top of 
the Privity. n The inequality of the Privity where the Hymen is placed. © The hole or paſſage of the Pri- 
zity in the cleft. p The skinny cartncle of the Privity. 
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CHAP. XXIII 
Of the Womb, 


He Womb is a part proper onely to Women, given by nature in ſicad of the Scrotum, as Wherein the 
the neck thercot, and the annexed parts in licad of the Yard 3 ſo that if any more exactly Privy pars int 
conſider the parts of generation in Women and Men, he ſhall find that they differ not Vomendiffer 

much in number, but onely in ſituation and uſe, For that which man hath apparent without, that _ mare 8 
Women have hid within, both by the ſingular providence of Nature, as alſo by the defe& of heat 

in Women , which could not drive and thruſt forth thoſe parts, as in men. The Womb is of a ner- 

vous and membranous ſubſtance, that it may be more caſily dilated and contracted, as need ſhall 

Fcquire. 

The magnitude thereof 1s divers, according tothe diverſity of Age, the uſe of Veuery, the lowing The fbſtance 
of their Courſes, and the time of Conception, The Womb is but {mall in one of unripe Age, having and magni- 
not uſed Venery, nor which is Menſtruous z therefore the quantity cannot be rightly defined. rude of the 

The figure of the Wombis abſolutely like that of the bladder, if you conſider it without the pro- - : 
duQtions, which Herophilus called Horns, by reaſon of the ſimilitude they have with the horns of ——_ ; "WE" 
Oxen at their hrſt coming forth. It conſiſts of ſimple and compound parts. The ſimple are the the womb. 
Veins, Arteries, Nerves, and Coats, The Veins and Arteries are tour in number, two from the pre- Compolure. 
paring ſpermatick Veſſels, the two other aſcend thither from the Hypogaſtrick,, after this manner. _ Veins and 

Firſt, Theſe Veilels bctore they aſcend on cach fide to the Womb, divide therſclves into two GI 
branches, from which otherſome go to the lower part of the Womb, otherſome to the neck thereof, 
by which the menſtruous loud, it it abound from the Conception, may be purged. 

Nerves come on both fides to the Womb, both from the ſixth Conjugation, deſcending by the Nerves. 
length of the back-bone, as alſo from the holy bone, which preſently united and joined together, 
aſcend and are diſtributcd through the Womb, like the Veins and Arteries. 

The utmoſt or common Coat of the Womb proceeds from the Peritonexm , on that part it touches The Coats, 
the holy bone; but the proper it hath from the firſt conformation, which is compoled of the three 
ſorts of Fibers, of the right on the inſide of the attraftion of both ſeeds; the tranfverle without to ex- 
pel, if occaſion be the oblique in the midſt, tor the due retention thereot. 

The Woinb admits nodiviſion, unleſs into the right and left fide, by an obſcure line or ſeam, ſuch 
aswe ſcc in the ſcrotum, but ſcarce ſo manifelt 3 neither muſt we after the manner of the Ancicnts, NoCellsinths 
imagine any other Cells in the Womb. For by the Law of Nature, a Woman at one birth can have Womb, 
no more than two. An Argument hercof is, they have no more than two Dugs. li any chance to 
bring forth more, it is befides Nature, and ſomewhat monſtrous, becauſe Natuze hath madeno pro- 
viſion of nourithment tor them. 

Nature hath placed the Wombat the bottom of the Belly, becauſe that place ſcems molt fit to re- The fire. 
ceive the ſeed, tocarry and bring forth the Young. It is placed between the Blzdder and right Gur. 
and is bound to theſe parts much more ſtraitly by the Neck than by the Body thereof; but alſo be- 
ſides, it is tied with two molt ſtrong ligaments on the ſides and upper parts of the Sharebone, on whicl 
it ſeems to hang z but by its common Coat from the Peritoneum, chicfly thick in that place, it is ticd 
to the Hollow bone, and the bones of the Hanch and Loins. 

By reaſon of this ſtrait connexion, a Woman with child feeling the painful drawings back, and as it 
were, convulſions of thoſe ligaments, knows her ſelf with child. It of a cold and moitt temper, rather The temper 
by accident than of it ſelf. The action thereof is to contain both the ſeeds, and to chcrith, preſerve, and aQion; 
and nouriſh it ſo contained, until the time appointed by Nature and alſo belides, toreceive and 
evacuate the menſtruous bloud. The compound parts of the Womb are the proper Body and Neck 
thereof, That Body 1s extended in Women big with child, even to the Navel, in ſome higher, in 
ſon.c lower. 

In the inner fide the Cotyledones come into our conſideration, which are nothing elſe than the ori- The cotylede- 
fices and mouths of the Veins ending in that place. They ſcarce appear in Women, unleſs preſcntly #5 
after child-bearing, or their menſirual purgation 3 but they are apparent in Shcep, Goats, and Kine, 
at all times like W heat-coms, unleſs when they are with young 3 tor then they are of the bigneſs of 
haſel nuts : but then alſo they {wellup in Women, and are like a rudepiece of fleſh of a tinger and a 
half thick , which begirt all the natural parts of the Infant ſhut up in the Womb; out of which re- 
ſped this ſhapeleſs fleth, according to the opinion of ſome, is reckoned amongſt the number of Coats 
inveſting the Infant, and called Chorion, becauſe as in Beaſts the Chorion is interwoven with Veins and 
Arteries, whence the umbilical Veſſels proceed , fo in Women this fleſhy lump is woven with Veins Colwnbus juſt- 
and Arteries, whence ſuch Vcſſcls have their original, Which thing, how true and agreeable to rea- !y reproved. 
ſon it is, let other men judge. 

There is one thing, whereof I would admoniſh thee, that as the growth of the Cotyledones in Beaſts 
arc not called by the name of Chorion but are onely ſaid tobe the þ ne he thereof; ſoin Women 
{ſuch {wollen Cotyledones merit not the name of Chorion, but rather of the dependences thereof. 

This Body cnds in a certain ſtraitneſs which is met withall, in following it towards the Privities, The orifice of 
in Women which have born no children, or have remained barren ſome certain time, for in ſuch as ES 
are latcly delivered you can ſce nothing but a cavity and no ftraitneſs at all. This firaitneſs we The 8 
call the proper orifice of the Womb, which is molt exactly ſhut after conception, eſpecially until the SR: 
Membrane, or Coats encompaſſhng the Child be tinithed and ſirong enough to contain the ſeed that the Womb is 
it flow not forth, nor be corrupted by entrance of the air z for it is opened to ſend forth the Seed, and P always ex- 
in ſome the Courſes and ſerous humonrs which are heaped up in the Womb in the time of their being 5 ly ſhur, in 

© 1 omen wizth 
with Child , Þ Child. 
rom 
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The neck of 
the Womb, 


Its Magnitude, 
Compoſition, 


Number and 
SIC, 


Temper. 


No Hymen. 


From this orifice the neck of the Womb taking its original, is extended even to the Privitics. It 
is of a muſculous ſubſtance, compaſed of ſoft fleſh, becauſe it might be extended and contractcd, 
wrinkled.and ſiretched forth, and unfolded, and wreſted, and ſhaken at the coming forth of the child, 
and after be reſtored to its former ſoundneſs and integrity. In proceſs of age it grows harder, both 
by uſe of venery, and alſo by reaſon of age, by which the whole body in all parts thereot becomes dry 
and hard. But in growing and in young Women it is more tractable and flexible tor the neceſſity 
of Nature. 

The magnitude is ſufficiently large in all dimenſions, though diverſe, by reaſon of the infinite va- 
riety of bodies. The figure of it is long, round, and hollow. The compotition is the ſame with the 
Womb, but it receives not ſo many Veſſels as the Womb} for it hath none but.thoſe which are ſent 
from the Hypogaſtrick, Veins by the branches aſcending tothe Womb. This neck on the inlide is 
wrinkled with many creſts, like the upper part of a Dogs mouth, ſo in copulation to cauſe greater 
pleaſure by that inequality, and alſo to ſhorten the act. 

It is onely one, and that ſituate between the neck of the bladder and theright Gut, to which it 
cloſely ſticketh, as to the Womb by the proper orihce thereof, and to the Privities by its own oritice ; 
but by the Veſſels to all the parts from whence they are ſent. 

It is of a cold and dry temper, and the way to admit the ſeed into the Womb, to exclude the 
Infant out of the Womb, as alſo the menſtrual evacuation. But it is worth obſervation , that in 
all this paſſage there is no ſuch Membrane found as that they called Hymen , which they feigned 
to be broken at the firſt coition. Yet notwithſtanding Columbus, Fallopius , Wierus , and ma- 
ny othcr learned men of our time think otherwiſe, and fay, that in Virgins a little above the 
paſſage of the Urine, may be found and ſeen ſuch a nervous Membrane , placed overthwart, as 
it were, in the middle way of this neck, and perforated for the paſſages of the courſes. But 
you may find this falſe by experience 3 it is likely the Ancients fell into this errour through this 
occaſion, becauſe that in ſome a good quantity of bloud breaks forth of theſe places at the hiſt co- 


pulation. 


The thirteenth Figure, ſhewing the parts of Women different from thoſe in Men. 

ABCD The Peritonzum reflefed or tur- 
ned backward, above and below. 

E F The gibbous part of the Liver E, the cave 
or hollow part F. 

G The trunk of the Gate Vein. 

H The hollow Vein. 

I The great Artery. 

K The roots of the Coxliacal Artery which ac- 
companieth the Gate Vein. 

L M The fatty Vein going to the Coat of the 
Kidneys. IR WOW”. 

N Q The fore-part of both the Kidneys. AR <DSFRRIz V7 

T V The Emulgent Veins and Arteries. ECT F 

a a The right Ureter at the loweſt a, cut from 
apart which, near to b, ſticketh yet to the 
bladder, becauſe the bottom of the bladder is 
drawn to the left ſide. 

c The left Ureter inſerted into the Bladder near 
tor. 

d d The Spermatick Vein which goeth tothe left | 
teſticle marked with 1. 

c e The Spermatick Vein which goeth to the left 
teſticle with 1 alſs. 

f The trunk, of the great Artery from whence the 
ſpermatical Arteries do proceed. 

g h The ſpermatical Arteries. 

11 The two teſticles. 

11 A branch which from the fpermatich Veſſels Exxa8 
reacheth unto the bottom of the Womb. Q 
mm Theleading Veſſel of the Seed which Fal- 

lopius calleth the Tuba or trumpet, becauſe ZqESzZ CCL E 

tt is crooked and refledted. GE = 
n A branch of the ſpermatick Veſſel compaſſing 
the leading Veſſel. o 0 A Veſſel like a Worm which paſſeth to the Womb, ſome call it Cxemaſter. p The 
bottom of the Womb, called Fundus Utcri. q A part of the right Gut. r C The bottom of the Bladder 
whereto is inſerted the left Ureter, and a Vein led fromthe neckof the Womb near untor. t the neck of the 
Bladder. 11 The ſame inſerted into the Privity or Lap. x A part of the neck,of the Womb above the Privity, 
y ) Certain skynny Caruncles of the Privities, in the midſt of which i the ſlit, and on both fides appear little 
hillocks. 
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The Figures belonging tothe _ and Breſt s, 
o & The Veins of the Dugs which come from thoſe,” which deſcending from the top of the ſhomlder, are of 
Fered to the Shin. {6 The Veins of the Dugs derived from thoſe which through the arn-hole are led into the 
hand. 'y The bodyof the Dug or Breſt. 9\d\ The Kernels and fat between them. « £ The Veſſels of the 


Dugs deſcending from the lower part of the neck.called Jugulum, «under the Breſt-bone. 
From 


B oox II.. of Mans Body, 85 
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But it is more probable that this happens by the violent attrition of certain Veſſels! ing in the in- From whence 
ward ſuperficies of the neck of the Womb, not being able to endure without breaking 4 great cxten- "he bloed pro- 
tion as that nervous neck undergoes at the firlt coition, For a Maid which is marriageable, and ww wel 
hath her genital parts proportionable in quantity and bigneſs toa Mans, ſhall tind no ſuch effuſion of pwr" 
bloud, as we ſhall ſhew more at large in our Book of Generation. ins at the 

This neck endsat the Privities, where its proper orifice is: which privy parts we muſt treat of, as firſt coition; 

being the productions and appendices of this neck. This Pudendumor Privity is ofa middle ſubſtance, 
between the fleſh and a nerve z the magnitude is ſufficiently large, the tigure round, hollow, loag. 
It is compoſed of Veins, Arteries, Nerves, deſcending to the neck of the Womb, and a double Coat 
proceeding from the true Skin and fleſhy Panniclez both theſe Coats are firmly united by the ficlh 
coming between them 3 whereupon it is faid that this part conſiſts of a muſculous Coat. It is one 
in number, ſituate above the Peritoneum. It hath connexion with the Fundament, the neck of the 
Womb and Bladder, by both their peculiar orifices. 

It hath a middle temper, between hut and cold, moiſt and dry. It hath the fame uſe as a mans 
Preputium or fore-Skin, that is, that together with the Nymphe it may hinder the entrance of the air, 
by which the Womb may be in danger to- take cold. The lips of the Privities called by the 
Greeks TITepuyGudTe, by the Latines Ale, contain all that region which is inveſted with hairs; and A4le- 
becauſe we have fallen into mention of theſe Nymphe , you muſt know that they are, as it were, T17:9-3% 
produCtions of the muſculous skin, which deſcend on both fides from the upper. part of the Share- © 
bone downwards, even to the orifice of the neck of the bladder, oft-times growing, to ſo great 
a bigneſs, that they will ſtand out like a Mans Yard, Wherefore in ſome they muſt be cut off in 
their young years, yet with a great deal of caution, leſt if they be cut too ralhly, fo great an ef- 
fuſion of bloud may follow, that it might cauſe either death to the Woman, or barrennels of the 
Womb, by reaſon of the retrigeration by the too great effuſion of bloud, The later Anatomiſts , 
as Columbus and Fallopius, belides theſe parts, have nfade mention of another Particle, which 
ſtands forth in the upper part of the Privities, and alſo of the urinary paſſage, which joins toge- 
ther thoſe wy we formerly mentioned, Columbus calls it Tentigo > Fallopins Cleitoris , whence C!titoris, Tin- \ 
proceeds that intamous word Cleitorizein, ( which ſignifies impudently to handle that part.) But *** 
becauſe it is an obſcene part, let thoſe which defire to know more of it , read the Authors which 


I cited, | 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Of the Coats containing the Infant in the Womb, and of the N avel. 


tick and nervous ſubſtance, having their matter from the ſeed of the Mother, But they ſtance, magni- 


are nervous, that ſo they may be the more eaſily extended, as it ſhall be neceſſary for the —_— 


ſure, 


T He Membranes or Coats containing the Infant in the Womb of the Mother, are ofa ſperma- Their ſub- 


Child. They are of good length and bredth, eſpecially near the time of deliverance, they are round 
in figure like the Womb, 

Their compoſition is of Veins, Arteries, and their proper ſubſtance; The Veins and Arteries are 
diſtributed to them (whether obſcurcly or manifetily, more or fewer) from the Womb by the Co- 
tyledones, which have the ſame office, as long as the Child is contained in the Womb, as the Nipples 
or Paps of the Nurles atter it is born. For thus the Womb brings the Coryledones, or Veins degenera- 
ting into thein through the Coats like certain Paps to the Infant ſhut upin them, 

Thcſc Coats are three in number, according to Galen; one called the Chorion, Secundine, or Af- The number: 
ter-birth; the other Allantoides, the thixd Amnios, I find this number of Coats in Beaſts but not in 
Women, unleſs peradventure any will reckon up in the number of the Coats the Coryledones, ſwollen 
up and grown into a fle:;hy maſs,which many skiltul in Anatomy do writez which opinion notwith- - 
ſtanding we cannot recctveas true. I could neverin any place find the Allantoides in Women with 
child, neither in the Infant born in the ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, or in the full time, being the nineth 
Moneth, although I ſought it with all poſhble diligence, the Midwives being (ct apart, which might 
have vioktcd ſome of the Coats, 

But thus I went about this bulineſs: I divided the dead body of the Mother croſswiſe upon the 
region of the Womb, and taking away all impediments which might either hinder, or obſcure our 
diligence, with as much dexterity as was poſſible, we did not onely draw away that Receptacle or 
Den of the Infant from the inward ſurface of the Womb, to which it ſtuck by the Cotyledones , but 
we alſo took away the firſt Membrane which we called Chorion, from that which lies next under it, 
called Amnios, without any rending and tearing) for thus we poured forth no moiſture, whereby it 
might be ſaid, that any Coat made for the containing of that humour, was rent or.torn. And then 
we diligently looked, having many Witneſſes and SpeCtators preſent, if in any place there did appear 
any dittinCtion of theſe two Membranes, the Allantoides and Ammnios, for the ſeparating the contained 
humours, and for other uſes which they mention: 

But when we could perceive no ſuch thing, we took the Amnios filled with moiſture on the up- 
per fide, and having opened it, two ſervants holding the apertion, that no moiſture might flow 
out of it into the circumference of the Chorion, or Womb, then preſently with Spunges we drew out 
by little and little all the humidity contained in it, the Infant yet contained-in it, which was fit 
to come forth, that ſo the Coat Amnios being freed of this moiſture, we might ſee whether there 
were any other humour aontained in any other Coat beſides, But having done this with ſingular 
diligence and fidelity, we could ſee no other humour, nor no bother ſeparation of the Membranes 
beſides, | 
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He ſhews by So that from that time I have confidently held this opinion, that the Infant in the Wornb is onely 

hehe _ wrapped in two Coats, the Chorion and Amnios. But yet not {atished by this experience, that I 

canes no 41. Might yet be more certain concerning this Allantoides, having paſſed through the two former Coats, 

lantoides, I came tothe Infant, and I put a quill into its Bladder, and blew it up as forcibly as I could, fo to try if 
by that blowing I might force the Air into that Coat which we queſtioned, as ſome have written. But 
neither thus could I drive any Air from hence through the Navel into the controverted Coat, but ra- 
ther I found it to fly out of theBladder by the Privities. Wherefore I am certainly perſuaded that 
there isno Allantoiders. Moreover I could never find, nor fee, in the Navel, that paſſage called the 
Urachus, which they affirm to be the beginning and original of the Coat Allantoides.” But if it be 
granted that there is no ſuch Coat as the Allantoides, what diſcommodity will ariſe hereof? ſpecially 
ſceing the Sweat and Urine of the Infant may eaſily, and without any diſcommodity be received, 
colle&ed, and contained in the ſame Coat, by reaſon of the ſmall difference which is between them, 
But if any objc& that the Urine by its ſharpneſs and touching will hurt the Infant : T will anſwer, 
There can be no ſo great ſharpneſs in the Urine of ſo {mall an Infant; and that, if there beany, 
it is tempered by the admixture of the gentle vapour of Sweat. 

Beſides, If you conſider or have regard tothe uſe of ſuch an humour (whichis tohold up the Child, 
leſt by its weight it break the ties, by which itis bound tothe Womb ) we ſhall hind no humour more 
fit for this purpoſe than this ſerous, as which by its thickneſs is much more ft to bear up a weight, 
than the thin and too liquid Sweat. For ſo we ſee the Sea or Salt-water carries greater weights 
without danger ofdrowning than freſh Rivers do. Wherefore I conclude that there is no need that 
the Urine ſhould be kept and contained in oneCoat, and the Sweat in another. The Ancients who 
have writ otherwiſe, have written from obſervations made in Beaſts. Wherefore we make but onely 
two Coats, the Chorion and Amnios; the one of which, ſeeing it contains the other, they both ſo en- 
compaſs the Child, that they velt it on every fide, | 

Fallopius in ſome ſort ſeems to be of this opinion; for he onely makes two Coats, the Chorion and 
Ammnios; but he thinks the Infant makes the Water into a certain part of the Chorion, as you may per- 
ceive by reading of his Obſervations. Both theſe Coatsare tied between themſelves by the inter- 
courſe of moſt ſender nervous Fibers, and ſmall Veſſels penetrating from the outer Chorion to the in- 
ner Amnios, Wherefore unleſs you warily handle thefe Coats, you may ealily tear the Amnios in 

Their temper ſeparating it. They are of the ſame temper with other Membranes. Their uſe is different 3 for the 
and uſe, Chorion is made both for the preſervation of the Veſſels which it receives from the Womb tor the gene- 
rating ofthe umbilical Veins and Arteries, as alſo to keep whole and ſafe the parts which it invetis. 

But the Amnios is to receive and contain the excrementitious and ſerous humours, which the Child 
ſhut up in the Womb is accuſtomed to evacuate. But this Coat is very thin and ſoft, but firong and 
ſmooth, leſt by its touch it might hurt the Infant, whereupon it is called the Lambskin Coat, 


— 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Of the Navel. 


What the Na- 


Pay BY or Girdle of the Franciſcan Friers , but that it hath not the knots ſtanding fo far out, but 


onely ſwelling in certain places, reſembling a knot, onely lifted up on one fide; ir ariſes and 
The Navel is takes its original from a fleſhy maſs, which we expreſſed by the name of ſwelling Cotyledones, and goes 
the center of jnto the midſt of the lower Belly of the Infant, yea verily into the midft of the whole Body, whoſe root 
the it is therefore (did tobe. For even as a Tree by the root fucks nouriſhment from the Earth, ſo the 
Infant in the Womb draws its nouriſhment by the Navel. The greatneſs of it in breadth and thick- 
neſs, equals the bigneſs of the little finger. Bur it is a foot anda half long, ſo that children are brought 
The Figure' forth with it encompaſſing their middle, neck, arms, or legs. The Figure of itis round. It is com- 
and Compo- poſed of two Arteries, one Vein, and two Coats. It hath theſe Veſſels from that great multitude of 
lure. capillary Veins and Arteries, which are ſeen diſperſed over the Chorion. Wherefore the Vein en- 
tring in at the Navel, penetrates from thence into the hollow part of the Liver, where divided into 
Lib. de format, two, according to Galen's opinion, it makes the Gate and Hollow Veins. But the Arteries carried 
Jetwus in utere., by themſelves the length of the Navel , caft themſelves into the Nliace, which they make, as alſo all 
other, that from thence the Vital ſpirit may be carried by them over all the Infant, It hath its two 
Coats from the Chorion. 

But ſeeing they are mutually woven and conjoined without any medirm, and are of a ſufficient - 
firength and thickneſs over all the Navel, they may ſeem to make the Infants external Skin and 
fleſhy Pannicle. I know very many reckon two umbilical Veins, as alfo Arteries, and the Vrachus, 

There is onely by, or through which the Urine flows into the Coat Allantoides. But'becauſe this is not to be found 
one Vein in a in Women, but onely Beaſts, I willingly omit it, becauſe I do not intend to mention any parts, but 
Childs Navel, ſixchas belong to humane bodies. Yet, if there beany which can teach me, that theſe parts, which I 
but no #r4cb#s ;ok proper to brute Beaſts, are to be found in Women, 1 will willingly confeſs that to his credit, 
from whom Ihave reaped ſuch benefit. 

The other things that may be required concerning the Navel, as of its number, fite, connexion, 
ternper, and uſe, may cafily appear by that we have ſpoken before. For we have apparently ſet down 
the uſe, when we ſaid the Navel was made for that purpote that the Infant may be nouriſhed by it, as 
the Tree by the root, by reaſon of the continuation of the Veſſels thereof, with the preparing ſperma- 
tick Veſſels made by God for that purpoſe : To whom be honour and glory for eyer and ever. Amen. 


The End of the Third Book, 


T He Navel follows theſe Coats : It isa white body, ſomewhat refembling the wreathen Cord, 


BOOK IV. 


Treating, of the Vital parts contained inthe Cuts t. 


rn 


The PREFACE. 


® A4ving finiſhed the firſt Book of our Anatomy, in explanation of the Natural Parts contained in 
xl [2 tHe lower Belly : Now Order requires that we treat of the Breſt that ſo the parts in ſome 

"1% ſort already explained ( T mean the Veins and Arteries ) may be difpatched after the ſame or- 
der and manner, without interpoſition of any other matter, 

And beſides alſo, that we may the more exatily and chearfully ſhew the reſt of the parts 
which remain, as the Head and Limbs, knowing already the original of thoſe Veſſels which 
are diſperſed through them. To this purpoſe we will define what the Cheſt is, and then we will devide it intc 
its parts. Thirdly, in theſe we will conſider which parts contain, and which are contained \ that ſo we may 


more happily finiſh our intended Diſcourſe, 


CHAP. L 


IV bat the Thorax or the Cheſt is, into what parts it may be divided, and the nature of theſe parts. 


lar bones, below with the Midriff, before with the Sternon oft Breſt , behind with the 

twelve Vertebraes of the Back, on both ſides, with the true and Baſtard Ribs, and with the 
intercoſtal and intercartilagineous Muſcles. Nature hath given it this firucture and compoſition, I he contain- 
{eſt that being a defence for the Vital parts againſt external injuries, it ſhould hinder reſpiration 3 hChett 
which is no leſs needful for the preſervation of the native heat diffuſed by the vital ſpirits , and 
ſhut up in the Heart, as in the Fountain thereof, againſt internal injuries, than the other fore- 
mentioned parts againſt the external, For if the Chett ſhould have been all bony, verily it had 
been the ſironger , but it would have hindred our reſpiration or breathing , which is performed . 
by the dilating and contrafting thereof. Wherefore leſt one of theſe ſhould hinder the other , Why Nature 
Nature hath tramed it, partly bony and grifly, and partly fleſhy. Some render another reaſon as _ 
hereof, which is, That Nature hath framed the Chelt, that it might herealſo obſerve the order bony, orke 4 
uſcd by it in the Fabrick of things, which is, that it might conjoin the parts much diſagreeing in grifly. | 
their compoſure, as the lower Belly, altogether fleſhy, and the Head all bony, by a medium parta- 
ker both of the bony and fleſhy ſubltance z which courſe we ſee it hath obſerved in the connexion of 
the Fire ard Watcr, by the interpelition of the Airz of the Earth ard Air, bythe Water placed be- 
tween theme. 

The Cheſt is divided into thrce parts, the upper, lower, and middle, the collar-bones car- The number 
tain the upper, the Midrift the lower, and the Sternon the middle. The Sternon in Galen*s opinion of the bones 
is compolcd of ſeven bones, I believe by reaſon of the great ſtature of the people that lived then, ®f he Sternor: 
Now in our times you {hall oft hnd it compaGt of three, tour, or tive bones, although we will not 
deny, but that we have often obſerved it ( eſpecially in young bodies ) to conſiſt of {even or eight 
bones. 

Wherefore thoſe who have fewer bones in number in their Sternon, have them larger , that they 
might bc ſuthcient to receive the ribs, This is the common opinion of the Sternon. Yet Fallopizs 
hath deſcribed it far otherwiſe 3 whercfore let thoſe who defire to know more hereof, look in his Ob- 
ſcrvations. . 

At the lower part of the Sternon there is a griſle called commonly Furcxlz, and Malum granatum, - ray"; 
or the Pomegranate, becaule it reſembles that fruit 3 others call it Cartilago ſcutiformis, that is, the —_ 
Breſt-blade. 

It is placed there, to be (as it were) a Bulwark or defence to the mouth of the Stomach, endued 
with molt exquiſit ſenſe 3 and alſo that it ſhould do the like to that part of the Midriff which the 
Liver bears up in that place fituate above the orifice of the Ventricle by theligament coming between, 
deſcending from the lower part of the ſame grifle into the upper part of- the Liver. 

The common people think that this Grifle ſometime falls down. But it foadheres, and is united 
to the bones of the Sternon, that the falling thereof may ſeem to be without any danger, although oft- 
times it may be {o moilined with watery and ſcrous humidities, with which the orifice of the Sto- 
mach abounds, that (as it were) ſoaked and drunk with theſe, it may be fo relaxed, that it may ſeem 
- to be out of its placez in which caſe it may be preſſed and forced by the hand into the former place 
and ſeat, as alſo by applying outwardly, and taking inwardly aftringent and drying Medicins toex- 
hauſti the ſuperfluous humidity, 

' This Grifle at its beginning is narrow, but more broad and obtuſe at its end, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the round or blunt point of a-Sword , whereupon it is alfo called Cartilago Enfiformis, or the 
Sword-like grifle. In ſome it hath a double, in others a ſingle point. 

In old people it degenerates into a Bene. Now becauſe we make mention of this Grifle,we will hew 

both what a Grille is, and how. many differences thereof there be, that henceforward as often as we 


(hall have occafion to ſpeakof a Griflle, you may underftand what it is. 
t 3 A 


T' Thorax, or Cheſt, is the middle Belly, terminated or bounded above with the Col- 
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- Of the Vital Parts Book IV. 


What a Griſle 
Is 


The differen- 
ces thereof. 


A Grifle is a ſimilar part of our bodies, next to a Bone moſt terreſtrial, cold, dry, hard, weighty, and 
without ſenſe, differing from a Bone in drineſs onely , the which is more in a Bone. Wherefore 
2 Grille being loſt, cannot be regenerated, like as a Bone, without the interpoſition of a Callys. 

The differences of theſe are almoſt the ſame with Bones, that is, from their conliſtence, ſubſtance, 
preatneſs, number, ſite, figure, connexion, ation, and ule. Omitting the other for brevity ſake, I 
will onely handle thoſe differences which -ariſe from fite, uſe, and connexion. Therefore Grifles ei- 
ther adhere to the Bones, or of, and by themſelves make ſome part, as the Criſles of the Eye-lids called 
Tarfi, of the Epiglottis, and Throttle. And others which adhere to Bones, either adhere by the inter- 
poſition of no medirm, as thoſe which come between the Bones of the Sternon, the Collar-bones, the 
Share and Haunch-bones, and others z or by a ligament coming between, as thoſe which are at the 
ends of the Baſtard Ribs to the Sternon by the means of a Ligament, that by thoſe Ligaments being 
ſofter than a Grifle, the motions of the Cheſt may be more quickly and fafely pertormed. The 
Griſles which depend on Bones, donot onely yield ſtrength to the Bones, but to themſelves, and the 
parts contained in them, againſt ſuch things as may break and bruiſc them. The Griſles of the Ster- 


non, and at the ends of the Baſtard Ribs, are of this ſort. 


Their twofold By this we may gather, that the Griſles have a double uſe, one to poliſh and levigate the parts 


uſe, 


The diviſion 
of the Cheſt 
into 1ts parts. 


Their ſub- 
ſtance. 


Magnitude. 


Figure, 
Compolure. 


Which Glan- 
dules have 
Nerves, and 
which have 
none. 


Their eonne- 
X10N, 


to which that ſlippery ſmoothneſs was neceſſary for performance of their duty aud for this uſe 
ſerve the Grifles which are at the Joints, to make their motions the more nimble. The other uſe 
is to defend thoſe parts upon which they are placed, from external injuries, by breaking violent af- 
faults, by Comewhat yielding to their impreſſion, no otherwiſe than ſoft things oppoſed againtt Can- 
non-ſhot. We will proſecute the other differences of Griiles in their place, as occation ſhall be offered 


and required, 


— 


CHAP. II. 
Of the containing and contained parts ef the Cheſt. 


the common Coat of the Muſcles, the Muſcles of that plzce, the fore-mentioned Bones , 

the Coat invelting the Ribs, and the Diaphragma or Midriff, The parts contained are the 
Mediaſtinum the Pericardium or Purſe of the heart, the Heart, the Lungs and their Veſſels. Of the 
Containing parts, ſome are common to all the Body, or the molt part thereof, as both the Skins, the 
fleſhy Pannicle and Fat. Of which being we have ſpoken in our firſt Book, there 1s no necd now 
further to inſiſt upon : Others are proper to the Cheſt, as its Muſcles (of which we will ſpeak in their 
place) the Breſis, the forc-mentioned Bones, the Membrane inveſting the Ribs, and the Diaphragma 
or Midriff. 

We will treat of all theſe in order, after we have firſt ſhewed you the way how you may ſeparate 
the Skin from the reſt of the Cheſt, Putting your Knife down even to the perfect diviſion of the 
Skin, you muſt draw a ſtraight line from the upper part of the lower Belly, even tothe Chin; then 
draw another ftraight line, overthwart at the Collar-bones even to the Shoulder-blades; and in the 
places between the Collar-bones: (if you delire to ſhun prolixity) you may at once ſeparate both the 
Skins, the fleſhy Pannicle, the Fat, and common Coat of the Muſcles; becauſe theſe parts were thewed 
and ſpoken of in the diſſection of the lower Belly, 

Yetyou muſt reſerve the Breſis in difſeCting of the Bodies of Women wherefore from the up- 
pcr parts of the Brelts, as artihcially as you can, ſeparate onely the Skin from the parts lying un- 
der it, that ſo you may ſhew the Pannicle which there becometh ficſhy and muſculous, and is fo { pred 
over the neck and parts of the Face, even to the roots of the hairs. 


E © He containing parts of the Cheſt are both the Skins, the fleſhy Pannicle, the Fat, the Breſts, 
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CHAP.III 
Of the Breſts or Dugs. 


ſtance, white, rare, or ſpongious; in Maids and Women that do not givefſuck, they are 
more ſolid, and not fo large. 

Wherefore the bigneſs of the Dugs is different, although of a ſufficient magnitude in all. Their 
Figure is round, ſomewhat long, and in ſome ſort Pyramidal, their compoſure is of the Skin, the 
fethy Pannicle, Glandules, Fat, Nerves, Veins, and Arteries, deſcending to them from the Axillaris 
under the Sternon, betwixt the fourth and hfth, and ſometimes the ſixth of the true Ribs. 

And there they are divided into infinite Rivulets by the interpoſition of the Glandules and Fat, 
by which fit matter may be brought to be changed into the Milk by the faculty of the Dugs. 

We will ſpeak no more of the Nature of the Glandules or Kernels, as having treated of them be- | 
fore 3 onely we will add this, that ſome of the Glandules have Nerves, as thoſe of the Breſts, which 
they receive from the parts lying under them, thatis, from the intercoſtal, by which it comes to paſs, 
that they have moſi exquiſite ſenſe. Others want a nerve.as thoſe which ſerve only for diviſion of the 


veſſels,and which have no action, but only uſe. 
They be two in number,on each ſide one,ſeated at the ſides of the Sternon upon the fourth, fifth, and 


{ixth true ribs, 
Wherefore they have connexion with the mentioned parts with their body, but by their veſſels 


with all othcr parts, but eſpecially with the womb by the reliques of the mamillary veins and ar- 
teries, 


F He Breſts, as we ſaid, when we ſpoke of the Nature of Glandules, are of a glandulous ſub- 


Book IV. contained in the Cheſt. gt as 


teries, which deſcend down at the fide of the Breſt-blade; in which place theſe Veins infnuating How the breſts 
themſelves m_ the ſubttance of the Muſcles, are a little above the Navel conjoined with the 224 womb 
Epigaſtricks, whoſe original is in ſome ſort oppolite to the Hypogaftricke, which ſend forth branches £204, una" 
to the Womb. By the meeting of theſe it is more likely that this commerce ſhould ariſe, than from other. 

other, and thoſe almoſt capillary branches, which are ſometimes ſeen to deſcend to the Wombfrum 

the Epigaſtrick, 

They are ofa cold and moiſt terr.per 3 wherefore they ſay, that the bloud by being converted into Their tempe: 
Milk, * becomes raw, flegmatick, and white, by the torce of the proper fleſh of the Dugs. Their * Recradeſcore. 
aQion is to prepare nouriſhment for the new-born Babe, to warm the Heart from whence they have Ther ion 
received heat, and to adorn the Breſt. and uſe, 

By this you may know that ſome Glandules have adtion, others uſe, and ſome both. Atthe top 
of the Dugs there are certain hillocks , or eminencies called Teats or Nipples, by fucking of The Nipples, 
which the Child is nouriſhed through certain ſmall and crooked paſſages, which though they ap- 
pcar manifeſt to the ſight, whileſt you preſs out the milk by preſſing the Dug, yet when the milk is 
preſſed out, they do not appear, nor ſo much as admit the point of a Needle, by reaſon of the crooked 
ways made by Nature in thoſe paſſages for this uſe, that the Milk being perteRly made, ſhould not 
flow out of its own accord again(t the Nurſcs Will, For ſo the Seed is retained and kept for a ccr- 
tain time in the Proltates, 


ns 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Clavicles or Collar-bones, and Ribs: 


F we ſhould handle theſe parts after the common order, we ſhould now treat of the Muſcles of 
I the Cheſt which move the Arm, and ſerve for reſpiration, and which firlt offer themſelves to 
our light. 

But for that they cannot be fitly ſhewed , unleſs we hurt the Muſcles of the Shoulder-blade and 
Neck, therefore I think it better to defer the explanation of theſe Muſcles, until ſuch time as I have 
ſhewed the reſt of the contained and containing parts, not onely of the Cheſt, but alſo of the Head, 
that having tiniſhed theſe we may come to a full demonſtration of all the reſt of the Mulcles, be- 
givning with thoſe of the Head, which we firſt meet with, and ſo proſecuting the reſt even to the 
Muſcles of the Feet, as they ſhall ſcem to offer themſelves more fitly to diſſeQion, that ſo, as much as 
lies in us, we inay ſhun confuſion. 

Wherefore to return to our propoſed task 3 after the aforeſaid Muſcles, come the Collar-bones, 
$ternon, and Ribs, 

But that theſe parts may be the more eaſily underſtood, we muſt firſt know what a Bone is, and 
whence the differences thereof are drawn. 

Therefore a Bone is a part of our Body moſt terreſtrial, cold, dry, hard, wanting all manifeſt ſenſe, What a Bone 
if the Teeth be excepted. IS 

I ſaid | manifeſt ſenſe, that you may underſtand that the parts have a double ſenſe of Touching, A double 
the one manifelt, ſuch as refidcs in the Fleſh, Skin, Menibranes, Nerves, Teeth, and certain other (calc. 
parts 3 the other obſcure, yet which may ſufhce to diſcern the helping and hurting tadile qualities, 

{ich Tenſe the Bowels and Bones have; for very ſmall Fibers of the Nerves are diſſeminated to theſe 
parts by mediation of their Coat, or Membrane, I ſay, ſo ſmall that they can ſcarce be diſcerned by 
the eyes, unleſs (as Galen ſaith) by plucking ſuch Coats away trom the parts. Lib.1, de Loci 

Bur it is no marvail, it Nature would have theſe parts in like manner to have ſuch ſmall Veins , _=_ 
contrary to the Lungs and moſi part of the Muſcles, onely to yield ſo much nouriſhment to the part, pops have 
as ſhould be needtul; for ſceing the ſubſtance of the Bones is cold, hard, denſe and ſolid, it waſtes fuch (mall 
the leſs. Veins, 

Wherefore they need not ſo much bloud for their nouriſhment, as the hot and ſoft patts; and be- 
ſides the leſſer Bones have neither Veins or Arteries, but draw fit nouriſhment, onely by the force of 
the attractive faculty implanted in them. 

The differences of Bones are taken from many things, as from their Apophyſes, Epiphyſes, Grifles, Whence the 
Necks, Hcads, Solidity, Cavity, Eminencics, Marrow, Conliftence, Bignels, N w_ Figure, Site, _ _ 
We will proſecute all theſe as they ſhall offer themſelves in the demonſtration of the Bones; to which eg. 
doctrine we will give a beginning at the Clavicles or Collar-bones, 

The Clavicles are two very hard and ſolid Bones, without any great or notable cavity, fituate on The Clavicles 
each fide betwixt the fide and upper part of the Sternon and top of the Shoulder-blade, for the ſtrength or Collar- 
and ſtability of theſe parts, whence they take the name of Clavicule Clavicles, (from the Greek, KAc:, bones. 
_ lignifies a Key, or any other Bar or faltning of a Door.) They carry the ſhape of a Surgeons 

evatory. | | | 

But you muſt note that the Clavicles ſeem to be faſtned to the Srernon by the mediation of a griſly 
bone, Moreover the ſpace and cavity contained within the Collar-bones, is called by the Latines jx- 
gelum, by the French the Upper Furcula, becauſe the Jugular Veins paſs that way it licks to the | 
Upper Proceſs of the Shoulder by a Griſle, which Galen calls the ſmall Grifle-bone, although it be £3b.13. de #ſv 
nothing elle but a production of the Os jugrli. Part. ca9.13-, 

For the Sternon, which wefaid is framed of divers Bones, as ſometimes 3, ſometimes 4.5,6,7, and 
ſometimes $3 you mult note they are very ſpongy and full of pores, and of a far ſofter conliſtence 
than the Collar-bones, wherefore more ſubject to corruption beſides, they are mutually joined by 
interpoſition of Muſcles. Their uſe is to be as a ſhield to defend the Vital parts. 

The Ribs are 24 innumber, on cach ſide 12, ſeven of theſe are called true or perfe t Ribs, — The Ribs. 
cauſe 
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What the 
membrane 1n- 
veſting the 
ribs 15. 


Its original. 


Whether, as 
there 154 two- 
fold Pleurifie, 
ſo alſo a dou- 
ble Pleura. 


cauſe they make a circle, at the one end joined to the Sternon, on the other to the Yertebraes; the 
other are called Baſtard, or ſhort Ribs, becauſe they fall ſhort in their way, and come not to the Ser. 
non but they arc faſined on the fore-fide of the Srernon by Grifles and Ligaments, but on the back 
part to the tranſverſe Vertebraes of the Back-bone, and to the ſides of the ſaid Vertebraes. But the 
thort Ribs are onely knit to the Vertebraes, wherefore that part of the YVertebraes is called the roots of 
the Ribs. > 

The exterior, or fore-part of the Baſtard or ſhort Ribs, is griſly, that they ſhould not be broken, and 
that they might be theeaſier lifted up in the diſtenſions of the Stomach hlled with meat. They are 
of a conſiſtence ſufficiently hard , yet more towards their root than at the Sternon, where they come 
nearer together, and are more hardly broken 3 they are ſmooth both within and without, but in the 
midiſt they have ſome ſign of being double, or hollow, toreceive the Veins and Arteries, which nou- 
riſh their bony ſubſtance 3 they are faſhioned like a Bow; their uſe is the ſame with the Sternon, and 
beſides, to carry and ſtrengthen the Muſcles ſerving tor reſpiration. 


CHAP. V. 


The Anatomical adminiſtration of the Sternon, 


containing parts of the Cheſt, which becauſe it lics hid in the inner part thereof, it cannot 

be thewn unleſs by pulling aſunder of the Sternon 3 wherefore we muſt now ſhew the man- 
ner of opening the Sternon, that hereby they may not violate the original or inſertion of any of the 
Muſcles. Wherefore firſt you mult underſtand, that he which will ſhew in their proper place their 
original and inſertion of the pectoral Muſcles, of the Maſtoides, of the two Muſcles of the Bone Hyoiz, 
of the Muſcles ſrbclavii, and intercartilaginei, ought hrlt of all to ſeparate all the petoral Muſcles from 
the Sternon, and the Griſles trom the true Ribs; then to cut the Ligaments, next the Bones them- 
{e]ves. even from the ſixth true Rib to the Clavicles, 

And then ſhewing the Mediaſtinzm (iretched under the Sternon all the length thereof, he muſt ſepa- 
rate the Sternon with his Knife, and bend it up to the Clavicles, and there cut it, reſerving together 
with it the four Muſcles, that is, the rwo Maſtoides, and the two moving the Bone Hyvis, becauſe they 
either wholly, or for the moſt part, ariſe from the Sternon, 

Laſtly, The Elavicles being ſomewhat thruſt upwards, the Grifles mult on each ſide be turned out- 
ward toward the Arm z that ſo the containing parts of the Cheſt may not lie onely open to view, 
and be cafily ſhewed, but alſo the Muſcles may be contained in their place, until they come to be 
{hewed in their order. 

And becauſc the Collar-bones muſt be lifted up very high,that the recurrent nerves may be more ea- 
fily ſcen.and the diſtribution of the Veins and Arteries, the two ſmall Subclavian Muſcles,one on each 
ſide muſt be ſhewn by the way, who have their original from the inner and fore-part of the Clavicles 
and an oblique deſcent to the Sternon, towards the grifle of the firſt rib. 

For the Clavicles cannot be thus ſeparated, but that theſe Muſcles muſt be violated and ſpoiled. 
Alſo you may divide the Sternon in the midſt, that you may ſhew the inward pectoral Muſcles whole 
having ſeparated the Muſcles which ariſe from the upper part. All which things being performed 
as they ought, we muſt conie to the Coat inveſting the Ribs, and then to the Mediaſtinum, as ariſing 
from it. 


T: Coat inveſting the Ribs, which the common Avatomiſts call Plexra, is the laft of the 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Pleura, or Coat inveſting the Ribs. 


He Twnica Swbcoſtalis, or Coat inveſting the Ribs, being the laſt of the containing parts of 

| the Cheſt, is a large and a broad membrane anſwerable in proportion of uſe and action to 

the Peritoneum of the lower Belly. For as the Peritoneum generally and particularly co- 

vers all the natural parts, binding and holding them in their places, ſo this Coat inveſts all the Vital 

parts in general, becauſe it is ſtretched over all the inſide of the Cheſt, but in particular whileſt it gives 
each a Coat trom it ſelf, 

It hath its original from the Perjoſtezm (or, as others will have it, from the Pericraninm)inveſting the 
Vertebraes of the Cheſt at the roots of the Ribs. Wherefore it ſticks very faſt to the Ribs, ſcarce to 
be ſeparated, as alſo to all the parts bounding the Cheſt, and contained in it. 

Veſalius reprehends Galen, becauſe he ſaid, that this was double on both ſides 3 yet Col:rmbus defends 
Galen, and verily it is ſeen to be double in the inner part of the Cheſt, under the Ribs and the Muſcles 
of the Ribs, that in that ſpace there may be way forthe Veins, Arteries, and Nerves. 

Some have made it twofold, and divided it into the internal and external; as thoſe which have 
made two ſorts of Pleuriſies, the true and baſtard 3 placing the external above the Ribs and.interco- 
ſtal Muſcles 3 but the internal under the Ribs, Muſcles, Diaphragma, and Sternon, 

But we to ſhun ambiguiry, intend onely to proſecute thoſe things which are manifeſt to the eyes 
whercfore we fay, that the Ribs are lined on the inſide with a double Coatz One which immediately 
and frmly ſticks tothem on every fide called the Periofteuwm, which is common to them and other 
Bones. The other which lies upon that Perioftewm, and on the infide inveſts all the Ribs, whence is 
it called the Swbcoſtalis tunica, The ſubſtance, temper, and compoſure, are the ſame, as in other 
membranes, 

The 
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The magnitude in length, as alſo the Figure, is the ſame with the compaſs of the inner part of the The "rg 
Cheſt 3 thethicknels of it, is very little. The Coat is commonly called the Plexra, from the name de and Fi- 
of the = which it covers or lines, (for the Greeks call the Ribs TIAIpe!,) and in like manner that ®*©s 

a 


which happens betwixt the Perioſteum and this Pleara, is called either a true or baſtard Pleuriſic, 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Mediaſtinum. 


Ow we muſt ſpeak of the parts contained in the Cheſt, ſecing we have already handled Th* Subſtance 
the containing : beginning with the Mediaſtinzm, as being a part which in difſefion firſt IS 
. preſents it ſelf toour fight. The Mediaſtinum is of the {ame ſubſtance, thickne(s, com- © 
poſure, number, temper, as the Plexya, For the ſubſtance of the Mediaſtinum is membranous , and 
though it be ſtretched all the length of the Cheſt, yet it is of a ſmall thickneſs, receiving Veins, Nerves 
and Arteries from all the parts to which it is knit, like as the Plezra doth 3 but eſpecially from 
the Mammillary Veſſels, — under the Sternon. 
It is in number one, but it is made of two Membranes produced from the Subcoſtal : fer this aſcens 
ding on each ſide by the hollowneſs of the Chelt to the Sternon, and then at right Angles, is rcfle&ted 
to the bodies of the Vertebraes, whence the Plexra hath it original. 
In that refle&tion there is ſo much diſtance between each Membrane as may be ſufficient to receive 
two fingers. For otherwile, iceing that they cannot penetrate through the Heart, it was tit each fide 
of the Plexra ſhould turn to the Pericardizm, that ſo they might arrive at the appointed place without 
offence. Neither yet is that ſpace void and empty, but woven with many ſmall nervous Fibers. Co- 
lumbus adds,that that place is eften hilled with a certain humour beſides Nature, which you may draw 
out, or evacuate, by opening the Sternon. 
Yet I would gladly learn of Columbus by what ſigns we may know that ſuch an humour is con- 
tained there, Forthe F igure, the Mediaſtinzem with the Plexra on each fide, repreſents the Figure of The Figure: 
a Leather Bottle, whoſe flat fide is the Mediaſtinrm , whoſe other fide the Plexra , the bottom that 
art of the Plexra which is next the Midriff; the mouth the upper part of the Plexra at the firſt Ribs. 
ve ſhewed the fite and connexion of the Mediaftiniem, when wedeclared its original, 
The uſe thereof is to ſeparate the Vital parts (as it were) into two Cels, the right and left, that if The Uſes 
radventure it happen that the one be hurt, the Creature may live by the beneht of the other. 
And it hath another uſe, which is, to propand hold up the Pericardarm, that it fall rot upon the 
_ "ay its weight, but toſſed with the motions of the Heart and Cheſt, it may move to this or 
tnat uac, 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of the Diaphragma or Midriff. 


Lthough the Midriff may ſeem to be accounted rather a part containing than contained, yet What the 
for commodities ſake, we have deferred the demonſtration thereof till now. Therctore, it Midrift is. 
isa Muſcle round and long, terminating the lower part of the Chelt. 

It is of the ſame ſubſtance, compolition, and temper, as the Muſcles of the Epigaſtrinm z it is made 15 ſubltance; 
of two Coats, the lower whereof is from the Peritonexum, and the upper from the Pleura, Which ——_— —— 
getting to them fleſh, but not there, but in their circumference, by the benetit of the bloud brought 
thither by the Veins and Arteries diliributed through it, turn into a Muſcle; whoſe middle is ner- 
vous and membranous, but the extremities by which it is inſerted, one while fleſhy, as in that part 
next to the Baſtard-Ribs; another while tendonous, as where it touches the firſt and ſecond Verte- 
braes of the Loins, for it ends in them by two Tendons manifeſt enough. It is one in nuniber, inter- 
poſed with an oblique lite betwixt the Natural and'Vital parts. It hath connexion with the lower Connexion, 
part of the Sternon and Short-ribs, and the two firlt Vertebraes of the Loins, but by its Coats and 
Veſſels with the parts from whence it received them, . 

The extent thereofis equal to-the compals of the, lower part of the Cheſt, The length of it is from Quantity. 
the Breſt-blade, even to the firſt and ſecond Vertebra of the Loins. The thickneſs is diverle, tor it is 
far thicker in its fleſhy extremity than in its nervous original, 

The action thereof is to help the expulſion of the Excrements by the mutual afliſtance of the Epi- a&ion. 
gofrrick Muſcles: but the chiet uſc is for reſpiration, of which it is one of the prime inſtruments, 

his partition the Ancients called Phrenes, becauſe the inflamuuation thereof cauſed like ſymptoms, Why the Di&+ 
as the inflammation of the Brain, by. reaſon of the large Nerves on each fide one, which come to it _ _ 

diretly and primarily from the third, fourth, and fifth Vertebraes of theneck. This Muſcle differs © Oo 

from other-Mulczles, clpecially in figure. It is perforated in three places, to give way or paſſage to the 

aſcendent Hollow-vein, totheAgtery, orta, and the Gullet, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Lungs. 


He Lungs are of a ſoft ſubſtance and fleſhy, rare and like a Sponge, of a various colour pa- 
| mered their quantity is ſufficiently large, for moſt commonly they are divided into four 
lobes, disjoined with a manifeſt and viſible diviſion, on each fide two, whereby they may 

be the more eaſily opened and contracted, and the Air may the better enter. 

Beſides alſoin large bodies, who have a very great Cheſt, there is found a fifth lobe, ariſing from 
theſecond lobe of theright ſide, asa cuſhion or bolſter to bear up the Hollow Vein afcending from 
the Midriff to the Heart. 

In little Men who have a ſhorter Cheft, becauſe the Heart is ſo near as to touch the Diaphragma, 
this lobe isnot ſeen, yet it is always found in Dogs. 

The Lungs repreſent the figure or ſhape of an Oxes foot or hoof; for like it they are thicker in 
their baſis, but ſlenderer in their circumference, as you may fee in blowing them up by the weazon, > 


Compoſition, With your mouth or a pair of bellows. They are compounded of a Coat coming from the Plewra which 


on each lide receives ſufficient number of Nerves from the ſixth conjugation 3 and alſo of the Vena ar- 
terioſa coming from the right Ventricle of the Heart, and the Arteria venoſa from the left, as ſhall be 
ſhewed in the Anatomy of the Heart; beſides the Aſera arteria or Weazon _ from the Throat 3 
and laſtly, its own fleſh, which is nothing elſe than the concretion of cholerick Bloud pourcd out like 
foam about the diviſions of the forelaid Veſſels, as we have faid of other parts. 
 Thebody ofthe Lungs is one in number, unleſs you will divide it into two, by reaſon of the va- 
riety of its lite, becauſe the Lobe of the Lungs ſtretched forth into the right and left fide do almoſt in- 
volveall the Heart. that ſo they may defend, it againſt the hardneſs of the bones which are about it, 
they are tied to tne Heart chiefly at its baſis, but to the roots of the ribs, and their Vertebraes by the 
Coat it hath from thence 3 but by the Veſſels to theſe parts from whence they proceed. But oft- 


The ſticking times preſently from the firſt and natural conformation they are bound to the circumference of the 
the Ribs. 9510 Ribs by certain thin and membranous productions which defcend from thence to the Lungs, other- 


wiſe they are tied to the Ribs by the Plewra, 


Theirnouriſh. The nouriſhment of the Lungs is unlike to the nouriſhment of other parts of the Body for you 


cannot find a part equally rare, light, and full of air, which may be nouriſhed with bloud cqually thin 
and vaporous. In temper they incline more to heat than to cold, whether you have regard to their 
compoſure of cholerick bloud, or their uſe, which is to prepare and alter the air, that it hurt not the 
Heart by its coldneſs. The Lungs is the inſtrument of Voice and Breathing by the Weazon or 
Wind-pipe. For the Lobes are the inſtruments of Voice, and the Ligaments of Reſpiration, But 
the Larinx or Throttle, is the chief inſtrument of the Voice; for the Weazon firſt prepares the Voice 
for the Throttle, in which it w_ in ſome meaſure formed, is perfe&ted in the Palate of the Mouth, 
as in the upper part of a Lute, or ſuch like Inftrument, by the help of the Gargareon or Voula, as a 
certain quill to play withall. 

But as long as one holds his breath he cannot ſpeak, for then the Muſcles of the Larinx, Ribs, the 
Diaphragma, and the Epigaſtrick, Muſcles are preſſed down, whence proceeds a ſuppreſſion of the Vocal 
matter, which mult be ſent forth in making or uttering a Voice. 

Nature would have the Lungs light for many reaſons; the firſt is, That ſecing they are of them- 
ſelves immoveable, they might be more obſequious and ready to follow the motion of the Cheſt ; far 
when it is ſtraitned, the Lungs are ſtraited and ſubſide with it; and when it is dilated, they alſo are 
dilated, and {well ſo big, that they almoſt fill up all the upper capacity thereof. 

Another cauſe is, That by this their rarity they might more eaſily admit the entring air at ſuch 
times as they have m,uch or ſudden neceſſity, as in running a Race. 

Andlaſtly, That in Pleurifies and other purulent abſceſſes of the Cheſt, the Pus or matter poured 
forth into the capacity of the Cheſt, may be ſuckt in by the rare ſubſtance of the Lungs, and by that 
means the ſooner ſent forth and expeQorated, 

The uſe of Reſpiration is to cool and temper the raging heat of the Heart. For it is cooled in draw- 
ing in the breath by the cool air, and in ſending out thereof by avoiding the hot fuliginous vapour. 


- Therefore the Cheſt performs two contrary motions, for whileſt it is dilated it draws in the encom- 


paſſing the air, and when it is depreſſed, it expels the fuliginous vapour of the Heart 3 which any one 
may ealily perceive by the example of a pair of Smiths Bellows. 


———— 


CHAP. X 
Of the Pericardium, or Purſe of the Heart, 
T He Pericardizm is (as it were) the houſe of the Heart, which ariſing at the baſis thereof (either 


the Ligaments of the Vertebraes ſituate there, or elſe the Veſſels of the Heart yielding it mat- 

ter) is of a nervous, thick and denſe ſubftance without any Fibers. It retains the Figure of 
the Heart, and leaves an empty ſpace for the Heart to perform its proper motion. Wherefore the big- 
neſs of the Pericardium exceeds that of the Heart. 

It confitts of a double Coat, one proper, of which we have ſpoken; another common, coming 
from the Plexra; and alſo of the Veins, Arteries, and Nerves; the Veſſels partly coming from the 
Mamillary, partly from the Diaphragma, chiefly there where it touches it; the Nerves come on cach 
ſide from the fixth conjugation, 

f 
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It is onely one, placed about the Heart, and annexed to it at the baſis thereof by its Membranes, Number and 
to the original of the Lungs, 2nd the Vertebraes lying under them, and by the Veſſels to the parts COEncxIos. 
from whence it received them. It is ofa cold and dry temper, as every Membrane is. . . £1 | 
The uſe thereof is to cover the Heart, and preſerve it in its native humidity, by certain natural Uſe, 
moiſture contained in it, unleſs you had rather ſay, that the moiſture we ſce contained in the Peri- 
cardinm, is generated in it after death by the condenſation and concretion of the ſpirits. Although 
this ſeems not very likely, becauſe it grows and is heaped up in {o great quantity in living bodies, 
that it hinders the motion of the Heart, and cauſes ſuch palpitation, or violent beating thereof, that 
it often ſuffocates a man. | 4 | YR: 
For this Palpitation happens alſo to hearty and ſtout men, whoſe hearts are hot, but bloud thin and From whetice 
wateriſh, by reaſon of ſome infirmity of the Stomach or Liver z and this humour may be generated F< Mareer nn 
of vapours which on every fide exhale into the Pericardizm from the bloud boiling in the Ventricles nth, _ 
of the Heart, where kept in by the denſity thereof, they turn into yellowiſhmoitture ; as we ſee it ratned in the 
heppens in an Alembeck. Pericardium. 
Nature would have the Pericardizm of a denſe and hard conſiſtence, that by the force thereof the The Cong 
Heart might be kept in better ſtate; tor it the Pericardizm had been bony, it would have made the ſtence. 
Heart like Iron by the continual attrition 3 on the contrary, if it had been ſoft and fungous, it would 
have made it ſpongy and ſoft like the Lungs. 


II” 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Heart. 


T: Heart is the chief Manſion of the Soul, the Organ of the Vital Faculty, the beginning Whar the 


of Life, the Fountain of the Vital Spirits, and fo conſequently the continual nouriſher _ - - hg 


of the Vital Heat, the firſt living and laſt dying 3 which becauſe it muſt have a natural ſtance. 


motion of it (elf, was made ofa denſe, ſolid, and more compa& ſubſtance than any other part of 
the Body. 

The tcth thereof is woven with three ſorts of fibers, for it hath the right inthe inner part deſcend- The three 
ing from the baſis into the point, that they might dilate it, and ſodraw the bloud trom the Hollow forts of Fibers 
Vein into the receptacles thereof, and the breath or air from the Lungs by the Arteriavenoſa; it hath * the Heart, 
the tranſverſe without, which paſs through the right at right angles, to contract the Heart, and fo 
drive the Vital Spirits into the great Artery Aorta, and the cholerick bloud to the Lungs by the Ven 
arterioſa for their nouriſhment z It hath the oblique in the midit to contain the air and bloud drawn 
thither by the fore-mentioned Veſſels, until they be ſufficiently claborate by the Heart, 

All theſe Fibers do their parts by contracting themſelves towards the original, as the right from the 

int of the Heart towards the Bafis, whercby it comes to pals, that by this contraction of the Fibers 
the Heart dilated becomes ſhorter, but broadcr, no otherwiſe than it is made. more long and narrow 
by the contraQton of the tranſverſe: but, by the drawing of the oblique, it is leſſened in that part 
which looks towards the Vertebraes, which chiefly appears in the point thereof. 

It is of an indifferent bigneſs, but yet in ſome bigger, in ſome lels, according to the diverſe tem- The Magni- 


por of cold or hot men, as we noted in the Liver. rude. 
The hgure thereof is pyramidal, that is, it is broadcr in the baſis, and narrower at his round Figure, 
point. , 


It is compoſed of the moſt denſe fleſh of all the body, by the effuſion of bloud at the diviſions and Compoſition , 
foldings of the Veſſels, and there concrete, as it happens alſo to the other entrails. For the bloud 
being therea little more dried than that which is concrete for the making of the Liver, turns into a 
fleſhy ſubſtance more denſe than the common fleſh, even as in hollow Ulcers, when they come to cis 
Catrize. 

It hath the Coronal Veins and Arteries, which it receives either on the right ſide from the Hollow The proper 
Vein, or on the left from the Baſis at the entrance of the Artery Aorta. You cannot by your eye Veſſels. 
diſcern that the Heart hath any other Nerves than thoſe which come toit with the Plewra, | 

Yet have plainly enough obſerved others in certain Beaſts which have great hearts, as Swine The Nervcs. 

they appeared ſeated under the tat which covers the Veſſels and Baſis of the heart, left the hu- 
mid ſubſtance of thele parts ſhould be diflolved and diffipated by the burning heat of the Heart. 
Whereby you may perceive that the heat of the Heart is different from the Elementary heat, as that 
which ſuffers fat to grow about this entrail, where otherwiſe it doth not concrete, unleſs by cold, or a 
remiſs heat, which thing is chiefly worth admiration. 

The Heart is one alone. fituate moſt commonly upon the fourth Yertebra of the Cheſt, which is iti Number 54 
the midſt of the Cheſt, Yet ſome think that it inclines ſomewhat to the left fide, becauſe we there Sire. 
feel the motion or beating thereof 3 but that happens by reaſon of itsleft Ventricle, which being it is 
filled with many Spirits, and the beginning of the Arteries, it beats far more vehemently than the 
zight. It requircd thet ſeatby the decxee of Nature, becauſe that region is the moſt ſafe and armed, 
and belides it is here on every ſide covered (as it were with the hands of the Lungs. 

It hath connexion with the fore-mentioned Vertebyaes, but by the parts compoſing it, with thoſe Cennexion. 
parts from whence it hath them with the Lungs by the Vena arterioſa and the Arteria Venoſd 3, and 
laſtly, with all the parts of the body by the Arteries which it ſends to them all, 

It is of a hot and moiſt temper, as every fleſhy part is: The aGtion theteof is, firſt to prepare Temper and 
the bloud inits right Ventricle, for the fit nouriſhment of the Lungs; for from hence it is that Ga- Aion. 
len faith the right Ventricle was «made for the neceſſity of the Lungs. Secondly to generate the 
Vital Spirits in its left Ventricle for the uſe of the whole body; But this Spirit is ncthing elſe than a 
cerraln 


Whar the Vi- 
tal Spirit 75. 
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certain middle ſubſtance between Air and Bloud, fit to preſerve and carry the native heat, wherefore 
it isnamed the Vital, as being the Author and preſcrver of life. In thc inner parts of the heart there 
preſent themſelves to our confideration, the Ventricles, and the parts contained in the Ventricles and 
between them, ſuch are the Valvele, or Valves, the Veſſels and their Mouths, their diſtribution into 
the Lungs, the Wall or Partition, and the two productions or Ears of the Heart z which becaule they 
are doubtful, whether they may be reckoned amongſt the external or internal parts of the Heart, I will 
 . here handle in theft place, 
> car ng Therefore theſe Awricale or Ears, are of a ſoft and nervous ſubſtance, compadt of three ſorts of Fi- 
of the Heart, bers, that ſo by their ſoftneſs they might the more eaſily follow the motions ot the Heart, and ſo break 
the violence of the matter entering the Heart with great force when it isdilated, For otherwiſe by 
their violent and abundant entrance they might hurt the Heart, and (as it were)overwhelm and ſut- 
focate it 3 but they have that capacity which we ſee given by Nature, that ſothey might (as it were) 
keep in ſtore the Bloud and Air, and then by little and little draw it forth tor the-uſc of the necellity 
of the Heart, But if any enquire if ſuch matters may be drawn into the Heart by the onely force of 
the Diaſtole, ad fugam vacui, for avoiding of emptineſs 3 I will anſwer, That that drawing in, or attra- 
ion, is cauſed by the heat of the Heart, which continually draws theſe matters to it, no otherwiſe 
then a Fire draws the adjacent Air, and the flame of a Candle the Tallow which is about the wiek 
for nouriſhments ſake. Whileſt the Heart is dilated it draws the air, whileſt it is drawn together, or 
contracted, it cxpels it. This motion of the Heart is abſolutely natural, as the motion of the Lungs 
is animal. Some add a third cauſe of the attraction of the Heart, to wit, the fimilitude of the whole 
ſubſtance, But in my judgment, this rather takes place in that attraction which is of bloud by the 
Vene coronales for the proper nouriſhment of the Heart, than in that which is performed tor attraction 
: of matters for the benefit of the whole Body. 

Their magni= Theſe Ears differ in quantity, for the right is far more capacious than the left, becauſe it was made 
_ and MW- 4, receivea greater abundance of matter. They are two in number, on cach {ide one, fituate at the 
; baſis of the Hears : The greater at the entrance of the Hollow Vein into the Heart, the lels at the en- 
trance of the veinous and of the great Artery, with which parts they have both connexton, We 
Their uſe. have formerly declared what uſe they have, that is, to break the violence of the matters, and beſides 
to be ſtaysor props to the Arteria venoſa and great Artery , which could not ſultain fo rapid and vio- 

lent a motion as that of the Heart, by reaſon of their tenderncls of ſubſtance, 


Of the Ventricles of the Heart. 
The partition He Ventricles are in number two, on each fide one, diſtinguiſhed with a fleſhy partition ſtrong 
— a . Enough, having many holes in the ſuperficies, yet no where piercing through, 
the 4 —_ v | Theright of theſe Ventricles is the bigger,and encompaſſed with the ſofter and rarer fleſhy the left 
is the lefler, but is engirt with a threefold more denſe and compact fleſh; for the right Ventricle was 
made for a place to receive the bloud brought by the hollow Vein, and for diſtributing of it, partly 
by the Yena arterioſa into the lungs for their nourithment, partly into the left Ventricle by ſweating 
through the wall or partition, to yield matter for the generation of the Vital ſpirits. 
Why the right Therefore becauſe it is needtul there ſhould be ſo great a quantity of this bloud, it was likewiſe fit 
Ventricle is that there ſhould be a place proportionable to receive that matter. And>becauſe the bloud which 
more capa- was to be reccived in the right Ventricle was more thick, it was not ſo necdtul that the fleſh to con- 
con _- {els tain it ſhould be ſo compact 3 but on the contrary, the artcrious bloud and vital ſpirit have need of a 
more denſe receptacle, for fear of waſting, and leſt they ſhould vaniſh into airz and alſo leſs room , 
that ſo the heat being united, might become the ſironger, and more powerfully ſet upon the elabo- 
ration of the bloud and ſpirits. 
The a&ion of _ Therefore the right Ventricle of the Heart is made for preparation of the bloud appointed 
the right Ven- for the nouriſhment of the Lungs, and the generation of the vital ſpirits, as the Lungs are. made 
rricle, for the mitification or. qualifying of the Air, Which works were neceſſary it the Phytical Axiom 
be true, That like i« nouriſhed by like, as the rare and ſpongious Lungs with more ſubtil bloudz the 
—_— of the Heart groſs and denſe, with the veinous bloud, as it lows from the Liver, that is 
erols, | | 
The a&ion of And it hath its Coronal Veins from the hollow Vein, that it might thence draw as much as ſhould 


the left Ven- he ſufficient. 


——__ | But the left Ventricle is for the perfeRing of the vital ſpirit , and the preſervation of the native 
1cat, 
Of the Orifices and Valves of the Heart. 
The uſes of Here be four Oritices of the Heart, two in the right, and as many in the left Ventricle z the grea- 
the four orifi- ter of the two former gives paſſage to the Vein, or the bloud carried by the hollow Vein to 


—_— the the Heart; the leſſer opens a paſſage to the Vena arterioſa, or the cholerick bloud carried init for the 
nouriſhment of the Lungs. 

The larger of the two other makes a way for the diſtribution of the Artery Aorta, and the vital 
ſpirit through all the Body but the leſſer gives egreſs and regreſs to the Arteria venoſa, or to the air 
and fuliginous vapours. And becauſe it was convenient that the matters ſhould be admitted ito 
their proper Ventricles by theſe orifices, by the Diaftole, to wit, into the right Ventricle by the greater 
orifice, and'into the left by the leſſer 3 and becauſe on the contrary it was fit that the matters thould 
be expelled by the Syole from their Ventricles, by the fore-mentioned orifices. 

The Yalyes. Therefore Nature to all theſe oritices hath put cleven Valves, that is tofay, fix in the right Ventri- 
cle, that there might be three to each oriticez hve in the left, that the greater orifice might have 
three and the lefler two, for the reaſon we will preſently give. 


- i} Wa dif Theſe Valves differ many ways ; Firlt in ation; for ſome of them carry in matter to the Heart, 
others 
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others hinder that which is gone out, that it come not back again. Secondly, they differ in fite ; 

For thoſe which bring in, have membranes without, looking inz thoſe which carry out; have them Aion. 
within looking out. Thirdly, in figure; for thoſe which carry in, have a Pyramidal tigure, but Site- 
thoſe which hinder the coming back again, are made in the ſhape of the Roman Letter C. Fourth- Figure. 
ly, in ſubſtance 3 for the former for the moſt part are fleſhy, or woven with fleſhy fibers into cer- Subſtance. 
tain flelhy knots ending towards the point of the heart : The later are wholly rhembranous. Fifthly; Number: 

they differ in number : for there be only tive which bring in, three in the right ventricle at the great- 

er oritice, and two in the left at the leffer orifice 3 thoſe which prohibit the coming back, are 

ſix in each ventricle, three at each orifice. Laſtly, they differin motion ; for the flelhy ones are open« Motion 

ed in the Diaſtole, tor the bringing in of blood and ſpirit, and contrariwiſe are ſhut in the Syfole, 

that they may contain all, or the greater part of that they brought in. The membranous on the 

contrary are opened in the Syſtole to give paſſage forth to the blood and ſpirits over all the body, 

but ſhut in the Diaftole, that that which is excluded might not flow back into the heart. But you | 
ſhz11 obſerve that Nature hath placed only two Valves at the oritice of the Arteria venoſz, becauſe ow, Se be 
it was needful that this orifice ſhould be always open, either wholly, or certainly a third part there- >> Ha _—" 
ot ; that the air might continually be drawn into the heart by this orifice in Inſpiration, and ſent orifice of the 
forth by Exſpiration in the contraction of the heart. Whereby we may gather this, that there is 4teria venaſz, 
but one third part of that air we draw into the heart in breathing, ſent forth again in the form of 

vapor in Exſpiration, becauſe Nature would have bur one third part of the oritice to lye open for 

its paſſage out, Therefore the Expiration or breathing out, and the Syfole of the heart and arte- 

ries, is ſhorter than the Inſpiration, ſo that we may truly ſay, that the Inſpiration, or drawing 

the breath in, is equally ſolong as the Exſpiration is together with the reft, which is in the midi 

between the two motions. 


— — 
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Of the diſtribution of the Vena arterioſa, and the Arteria venoſa. ; 
Aving hithertoſhewed the original of the veſſels of the heart, we muſt now ſpeak of theix 
dittxilu-tion. The Vena arterioſa, or the arterious veinz and the Arteria venoſz, or the 
A vcinovs artery, each proceeding out of his proper veritricle, that is, the right and left, 
are dividcd mito two large branches 3 one of which goes to the right, and the other to the left hand, 
the one lying croſs-ways over the other, the vein always riding over the artery, as you may under- 
ſtand better by the light of your cycs, than by reading of Books. Theſe branches at their entrance Th Itery al 
of the Lungs are dividcd into two other large branches, and cach of them go to hispeculiar Lobe u_l me un- 
- | old 498" - : er the ycin, 
of the Lungs 3 and theſe again run almoſt into infinite other branches, diſperſed in the places over | 
the Lungs. 
Theſe veſſels have acquired their names by reaſon of that Tranſmutation of confiſtence, whereby 
the compoſure of a vein degenerates into an artery, and that of anartery into a vein, for the com- 
modity of life, For this is a miracle of prudent Nature tv change the coats of the veſſels of the A twofoldrea- 
Lungs 3 -pzoducing a vein which in its body ſhould imitate an artery, and an artery which ſhould re- ſon why the 4 
reſent a vein: For it the Vena arterieſa thould have retained its proper conliſtence, the arterious nnd rac 
blood which is carried by it trom the Heart to nourith the Lungs, might by reaſon of its ſubtilty pe- like an arterys 
netrate through, and flow away by reaſon of the rarity of the veinous texture: And ſo Nature 
ſhould never have attained her conceived end, that is, to nouriſh the Lungs, by reaſon of the con- 
tivual motion of their contraction and dilatation. 
For nouriſhment cannot be aſſimilated to the part, unleſs it be put and cleave to it. Wherefore it 
was tit, that Nature ſhould make the body of this vein ſolid, that it might be immovecable, untha- 
ken and liubborn (in reſpect of a vein which by its ſoftneſs would have been too obſequious and 
yiclding to the agitation of the Lungs) that ſo it might have nouriſhment, which might be dit- 
tulcd into all parts thereof, and which mightncither be drawn by its Diaſtole, nor driven back into 
the heart by its Sytole. But the artery hath the conliſtence of a vein, that by that veinous ſoftnels 
according to the neceſſity of Nature, it might be the more readily contracted and dilated, to bring 
the air in, and carry the vapours forth of the heart. Here we mcet with a difficulty, which is, by wky the arte- 
what way the blood is carried out cf the right and left ventricle of the heart, ry was made 
Galen thinks that there be certain holes in the partition made for that purpoſe 3 and verily there like a vein, 
are ſuch, but they are not perforated. Wherefore Columbus hath found out a new way, which is, By what way 
that the blood is carricd to the Lungs by the Vena arterioſ , and there attenuated z and carried blood may 
trom thence together with the air by the Arteria venoſa to the left ventricle of the heart ; this he paſs our of the 
writes, truly very probably. Botalis, in his Treatiſe de Catarrho, hath found out a third way, to + ne = 
wit, a vein, which he calls Arteriaram wutrix, that is, the nurſe of the arteries, which creeps a + 56S 
little above the coronal to the right ear of the heart, and then goes into the lett ear thereof, But The yein cat 
yct I am very much atraid, that this vein obſcrved by Botalln, is that veſſel obſerved by Fallo- led the Nurſe 
pins, whercby the Vena arterialis is joyned to the Aorta, and by which allthe vital blood is carried ofthe arterics. 
tor the forming and nouriſhment of the Lungs while the Infant is yet in the womb. Of which *4*7- initio 


alſo Galen makes merition, but it had lain hid from his time to this day, but that Fal'opixs raiſed _— — 


up the memory of it again. de uſu partiws, 
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Axillatis. 
Humer als. 
Fagularis in- 
terndgexte! nl. 
Into what 
parts the J;- 
&41aris anterna 
£0Cs, 


Inro what 
parts the 7u- 
gitlaris externa 
£0Ccs. 


CHAP. XII. 
The Diſtribution of the afcendent Hollow-vein. 


Galen) the body of a Tree, is divided into two notable branches, but not of a like big- 

neſs. For the greater, by the hind-part of the liver upon the back-bone, and by the 
receives certain other branches from the ſubſtance of the liver, which enter not into the 
great trunk with the reſt, You may often ſee this deſcendent branch even to the back-bone, up- 
on which it lies in this its deſcent, covered with the ſubſtance of the liver, ſo that it may feem 
that branch proceeds not from that common trunk together with the aſcendent, although indeed 
it always doth. Burt the leſſer branch aſcends to the upper parts, and is diſtributed after this man- 
ner following : For firſt ariſing into the midriff, it beftows two ſmall veins upon it, on each fide 
one, which from that part are called Phrenice. But from thence when it arrives at the right car 
of the heart, it makes the Coronales, the Coronal or Crown-veins, which compals the baſis of the 
heart in manner of a crown. Thirdly, cntring ſomewhat. more deeply into its right car, in its 
greater part it produces the Vena arterioſa. Fourthly, lifted up above the hcart, on the right ſide it 
produces the vein Azygos or fine pari (that is, without a fellow) which deſcending to the tourth rib, 
(reckoning from above downwards) nouriſheth the intercoſtal muſcles, and alſo the membranes 
of the cight lower ribs, on both ſides, ſending a branch into each of the mulcles at the lower part 
of the rib, which may be ſufficient for their nouriſhment. Beſides alſooftentimes, c{pecially in lit- 
tle men, this vein Azygos nouriſhcs all the ſpaces betwcen all the ribs by the like branches, which 
it ſends in the fame manner to the four ribs. Moreover alſo, this Azygos ſometime, though but 
ſeldom, is found double, that is, on each ſide one. Here you mult chietly obſerve, that this vein, 
aftcr it hath nouriſhed the ſpaces between the lower ribs, in its remainder deſcends under the Dza- 
phragma, and is joyned on the left fide to the Emulgent vein 3 by which it is manitelt how an Ab- 
ſceſs may be critically evacuated by the vrine, in a Pleurifie, But this fame Azyges is more des 
preſſed on the right fide, and mects with the Vene Iumbares, but eſpecially with one of them which 
goes down to the thigh, whereby Fallopirs gathers, that it is very convenient in the beginnings of 
Pleurifies, to open the Vena poplitis, the vcin of the ham, Fitthly, above the Azygos (when 1t 1s 
wanting there) it ſcnds forth the branch called Tntercoſtalis to the other ſpaces berween the upper 
ribsz although this is ſometimes ſeen to come from the Axillaris, which Sylvins calls the Subelavie. 
Sixthly, it brings forth the Mammarie, fo called, becauſe in their greater part they run to the dugs 
between the fourth and fifth ribs, for the uſes formerly mentioned, men and women have on each 
{ide one of theſe coming from the Swbclavie. They are ſometimes tound to proceed by a ccrtain 
common orifice from the hollow vein, bctore it be divided into the ferbelavian branches, but it is 
rather in bcafts than m men 3 theſe veins deſcending by the 1ides of the Sternon, yield nouriſhmenc 
to the two inner muſcles of the cheſt, to the ſeven intercoſtal muſcles of the true ribs, to the Ster- 
zon it {clf, and to its ligaments and grifiles, as alſo to the Mediaſtinrm and the upper part of the 
right nuſcles, and the adjacent parts. Seventhly, it produces the Cervicalis, which on both tides 
through the holes of the productions of the Vertebrz's of the neck, aſcends to the head, ſending 
many {mall branches into the ſpinal marrow through the holcs by which the nerves pals; and alſo 
into the membranes, ligaments, griſtles, bones, and neighbouring muſcles. Eighthly, the Muſ- 
cloſa, or nuiſculous, which alſo ariting out of the Swbclavie, is divided into two other branches : 
The one whereof goeth upon the brealt to the paps nouriſhing the fore-moſt muſcles; wherefore in 
a baſtard-pleurifie, cupping-glaſſes may be htly applicd in this place. 

The other branch deſcends to the upper mulcles of the cheſt, but ſpecially to that which is 
called Latifimus. The Tenth is the Axillariz, The Eleventh the Hwumeralis, of which we will treat 
in their place. The Twelfth and laſt is the Fzgrlaris properly ſo called, which is twofold, the in- 
ternal and external. The internal being the leſſer, doth preſently on both ſides from this very 
beginning aſcend by the tides of the Afera Arteria, or weazon, cven to the mouth and skull, yield- 
ing nourithment to the parts by which it paſſes, as to the next membranes and nerves. But when 
it comes to the baſis of the Cranizm, it is divided into two branches the greater whereof going 
back along the bufis of the Cranirm to the hind-part thereof, ſending a branch to the long muſcle 
fituate upon the eſophagus, it enters the Craninm with the ſmall Carotides through tl1c hole of the 
nerves of the {1xth conjugation, where they become one common veſſel, The leſſer ſending a flip 
to the organ ct hearing by the hole called Cecxm (or the Blind) alſo cnters the Craninm, and is 
ſpeut in the thicker meninx near to the hole of the third and fourth conjugation of nerves. The 
external Jugular vein being greater and fairer, moſi commonly ſimple, yct ſonetirnes dauble, ci- 
ther preſently at his beginning, or a little after, aſcends ſuperhicially on both udesof tie neck, bc- 
tween the broad muſcle, or flelby pannicle, being there cafie to be diſcerned, and other muſcles 
—_ at the ſlides of the neck, into which, as alſo into the skin, it ſends certain branches for 
nourithment, 


© br hollow vein riſing out of the gibbous part of the liver, and reſembling (according to 
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The Figure of the hollow vein, whole and freed from the reſt of the body. 


A The trunk of the hollow vein. The 
lower A A, at this place of the 
liver, is ſeated the left part of 
the vein, and diſtributeth bran- 
ches to the left ſide. 

B ſheweth how the trunk of the hol- 
low wein in the cheſt ( to give way 
to the heart ) is curved or bowed 
to the right hand. 

Betwixt A and B, that part of the 
hollow vein which is was. the 
gibbous fide of the liver and the 
midriff. 

C The left midriff-vein called Phrc- 
nica finiſtra, from which ſurcles 
do run in a man unto the purſe of 
the heart \ for the midriff and it, 
do grow together, 

D The orifice of the hollow vein 
which groweth unto the heart. 

E The crown-vein called Corona- 
ria, which like a crown compaſſeth 
the baſis of the heart, and ſprink- 
leth bis ſurcles on the outſide 
thereof as far as to the cone or 


oint, 

F f The trunk, of the vein Azygos 
or non-partl , deſcending along 
the right fide of the rack-bones 
unto the loins. 

G G The lower intercoſtal weins, to 
the branches of the vein Azygos, 
which go unto the diftances be- 
twixt the ribs, and afford ſitr- 
cles unto the muſcle which lie upon 
the ribs and the rack-bones, and 
the membranes of the cheſt, 

H The diviſion of the hollow vein in- 
to two ſubclavian trunks near the 

| Jugulum znder the brea/t-bone. 

II The ſubclavian branch tending on either ſide unto the arm, calied by ſome Axillaris. K The upper interco/t al 

vein which commonly ſendeth three ſlips unto the diſtances of the upper ribs, unto which the fir{t intercoſt zl 

vein ſent no branches. LL The deſcending mammary vein : This deſcendeth under the breaſt-bonz unto the 
right muſcles of the Abdomen, and affordeth ſurcles to the diſtances of the griſiles of the true rubs, to the Me- 
diaſtinum,zbe muſcles that lie upon the breaſt and the skin of the Abdomen. M The conjunCiion of the mamma- 
ry with the Epigaitrick, vein aſcending about the navel under the right muſcles. N The wein of the neck called 
Cervicalis, aſcending towards the vhgell, which alloweth ſurcles to thoſe muſcles that lie upon the neck, O The 
vein called Muſcula, which is propagated with many ſiutrcles into the muſcles that occupy the lower parts of 
the neck, and the upper parts of the cheſt, P Thoracica ſuperior, the wpper cheſt-vein which goeth to the 
muſcles lying upon the cheſt, to the shin of that place, and to the dugs. Q The double Scapularis, diſtri- 
buted into the hollow part of the ſhoulder-blade and the neighbour muſcles \ ſo alſo betwixt P and R ſometimes 
ſmall veins do reach into the glandules that are in the arm-boles, R Thoracica inferior running downward 
along the ſides of the cheſt;and eſpecially diſtributed into the muſcle of the arm called Latiſſimus.S The inner Fu- 
gular vein which entreth into the skgll after it hath beſtowed ſome ſirrcles upon the rough artery. T The external 
Fugular vein. V The diviſion of this vein under the root of the ear. X A branch of the external Fugular 
which goeth into the inſide of the month, and is diverſly divided into the parts therein contained. Y the exterior 
branch diſtributed near the Fauces into the muſcles of the chops, and the hole kin of the head. Z a portion of 
the branch, y reaching untothe face, a ® The vein of tbe fore-head. a A portion of it creeping through the 
temples, x * A propagation that goeth unto the skin of the Nowl or Occiput. a a The vein called Cepha- 
lica or the external vein of the arm which others call Humeraria. b Muſcula ſuperior, a propagation of 
the Cephalica vein which goeth unto the backward muſcles of the neck. Betwixt b and d on the back- 
fide iſſueth a branch from the Cephalica which paſſeth unto the outſide of the blade, and a portion thereof 
runneth betwixt the fleſh and the kin. dd A vein from the Cephalica which attaineth unto the top of 
the ſhoulder, and is conſumed into the muſcle that elevateth or lifteth up the arm, and into bis hin. ee A 
ſmall vein from the Cephalica diſperſed through the kin and the muſcles of the arm. f The ditifon 
of the Cephalica into three parts, g The firſt branch runneth deep unto the muſcles which ariſe ont of 
the external protuberation of the arm. h The ſecond branch which goeth to make the median vein. ii The 
third branch running obliquely abave the wand and the outſide of the arm. k From his branch certain circles 
are divided into the 5kin, the chief whereof is markz4 with k. | The third branch at the writ which is joyn- 
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Where the | 
external Jugu- one whereof is carried to the muſcles of the bone Hyois, the Larinx, the tongue and the lower 


Jar-vein may 
be (tly open- 
cd 1n the in- 
flammations 


ed at), with the branch of the Baſilica marked with x. m The Baſilica which onthe right hand is call:4 
Hepatica, on the left hand Licnaris. n o A branch of the Bafilica going to the beads of the muſcles of t;: 
cubit at n, and to the muſeles themſelves at 0. P A notable branch of the Baſilica rnning obliquely, and 
beftowing ſurcles upon the muſcles that iſſue from the external protuberation. This branch deſcendeth toge- 
ther with the fourth nerve. q Diviſion of the Balilica into two branches, and that which is noted with q, is 
ever accompanied with an artery. { A branch of this vein beſtowed upon the arm. t A branch of the Baſilica 
which together with the branch of the Cephalica marked with h, makes the mediana or middle vein marked 
with a. u A branch of the Baſilica going to the inner head of the arm. XX A branch iſſuing out of the former 
that creepeth along unto the wriſt, and toward the little finger conjoyning it ſelf with a branch of the Ce- 
phalica, y A vein running out unto the chin at the outſide of the chuit, ; Upper 7 a propagation iſſuing ont 
of a branch of the Baſilica marked with t, lower 7, A branch of the Balilica x, going to the inſide of the arm, 
& The median or common vein. {5 The partition of the median vein above the wriſt. This drvifion ſhould have 
been made above'y. *y The external branch of the partition which goeth to the outſide of the head. & From 
which iſſueth a ſmall branch to the inſide. « The internal branch under c, which toward the middle and the 
ring finger is eſpecially diſpoſed. qz The vein of the thumb diſperſed into the mountainet or hillock, , which 
is conjoyn'd with the branch noted with 3, C The trunk of the hollow-vein from which iſſue branches wnto 
the parts ſeated under the liver. 1 The fatty vein called Adipoſa finiſtra, which goeth wnto the fat of the 
kidneys. 0 The two Emulgents which lead whey-blood unto the kidneys. Mu (The two ſpermatical veins 
leading the matter of the ſeed unto the teſticles. V The beginning of the bodden teſſel called Vas varico- 
ſum. # The veins of the loins called Lumbares, which are ſent in the knots or knees to the rack-bones, to the 
marrow of the back , to the muſcles that lie upon the loins, and to the Peritonzum. 0 The bifurcation of 
the hollow vein into the Tliack, branches, which bifurcation is not unlike *, © Mulcula ſuperior, a tran(- 
verſe branch going to the muſcles of the Abdomen, and to the Peritonzum. P © The diviſion of the left 
Tliack vein, into an inner branch at f, and an utter at 6. T Muſcula media, the utter propagation of the 
branch f. Diſtributed through the muſcles of the coxa and the shin of the buitockh, v An inner propagati- 
on of the ſame branch Þ.,, which goethunto the holes of the holy-bone. @Þ The vein called Sacra, which goeth 
znto the upper holes of the holy-bone. The vein -Hypogaltrica diſtributed to the bladder, to the muſcles 
of the fundament, and the neck, of the womb, G@ A vein ariſing from the utter branch maked with +, which 
is joyned with ſome branches of the internal vein, near the holes or perforations of the ſhare-bone. 31 A vein 
which when it is paſſed the ſhare-bone, diſtributeth one branch into the cup of the coxcndix, and to the muſcles 
of that place. u. Another ſmall branch which runneth under the skin at the inſide of the thigh. 1, The con- 
greſs or meeting of the fore-ſaid vein, with a branch marked with char. 2. and diſtributed into the leg, 

1 The Epigaltrick vein, a propagation of the utter branch 6 perforating the Peritonzum, whereto, as alſo 
the muſcles of the Abdomen, and the kin it offereth branches, the chief branch of this vein is joyned with 
the deſcending mammary above the navel at M, A Pudenda an inner propagation of the branch. 0 Run= 
ning overthwart unto the privities. © | Saphzna or the ancle-vein or the inner branch of the crural trunk, , 
which creepeth through the inſide of the leg under the skjn unto the tops of the toes. A The firſt interior pro- 
pagation of the Saphzna offered to the groin. Z The utter propagation thereof divided to the foreſide or out= 
fide of the thigh. 11 The ſecond propagation of the Saphzna going to the firſt muſcle of the leg. S The third 
propagation of the Saphzna going to the Fkin of the whirl-bone, and unto the ham. ® The fourth propagation 

of the Saphzna diſperſing his muſcles forward and backward. *V Branches from this unto the fureſide of 
the inward ankle, to the upper part of the foot, and to all the toes. Q Iſchias minor. called al/o Muſcula 
interior the xtter branch of the crural trunk, divided into the muſcles of the coxcndix, and ty the (hin 

of that place. 12 And this alſo may be called Muſcula. 1 The exterior and leſſer which paſſeth into ſome 

muſcles of the leg. 2 The interior, greater, and deeper unto the muſcles of the thigh. 3 4 The vein called Pop- 

litea, made of two crural veins divided under the knee. 5 From this, a ſurcle is reached upward unto the 

skin of the thigh, 6 but the greater part runs by the bent of the knee under the gkjn as far as the heel, 7 Al- 
ſo tothe ſkin of the outward ankle. 8 The wein called Suralis, or calf-vein, becauſe it runneth unto the 

muſeles that make the calf of the leg. 9 The diviſion of the Sural-vein into an exterior trunk 9, and an 

interior 14, 10 11 The diviſcon of the exterior trunk, under the knee into an external branch, which along 

the brace attaineth unto the muſcles of the foot, 11 and an internal. 12 13 14 Which deſcending along the 

ontfide of the leg to the upper of the foot is cloven into divers branches, and in the back, of the foot mixeth 

it ſelf with Poplitca, or the ham-vein 20. 15 The interior branch of the Sural-vein which runneth 

into the back-ſide of the leg. 16 A branch hereof deſcending to the inſide of the heel, and the great toe, 

and is divided into divers ſwrcles, 17 Iſchias major iſſwing ont of the internal trunk at 14, and running 

through the muſcles of the calf. 18 A propagation hereof 1s derived unto the upper part of the foot, and 
affording [two ſurcles to every toe. 19 The remainder of the inner inner trunk, behind the inner ankle 

knees 4 to the bottom yof the foot, and is conſumed into all the(toes. 20 The commixtion of the vein 

Poplitea with the ſmall or calf-branch at 13. 


But when it arrives to the baſis of the lower part of the head, it is divided into more branches, 
part of the tongue (in which place it is commonly opened in the Squinances, and other inflam- 


mations of the mouth) and to the coat of the noſe. Another is carried to the Dura mater, pailing 
on both ſides through a hole, ſituate under the bone maſtoidesz and belidzs, aſcending to the bone 


of the partsof of the back-part of the skull, it comes obliquely to the upper part of the ſuture Lombdeides, where 


me mouth, 


Fins refta. 


theſe branches meeting together, paſs into che reduplication of the Dzrz mater, dividing the fore- 
part of the brain, that ſo, joyned and united, they may make the Torcularz tne third afcendent is 
diſtributed upon the back-part and baſis of the lower jaw, to the lips, the tides of the noſe, and 
the muſcles thereof; and in like manner to the greater corner of the eyes, to the fore-head and 
other partr of the face, and at length by meeting together of many branches, it makes in the 
fore-hcad of the vein which is called vena r:Fa, or vena frontis, that is, the fore-head vein, The 
fourth 
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fourth aſcending by the glandules behind the ears, after it hath ſent forth many branches to them, 

is divided into two others, one whereof paſſing before, and the other behind the ear, are at length 

ſpent in the skin of the head. The fifth and laſt wandring over all the lower part of the head going 

to the back-part thereof, maKes the Vena pupis , which, extended the length of the head by the Vena puyis. 
Ggittal ſuture, at length goeth ſo far, that it meets with the Venz frontis, which meeting, is the cauſe, 

that a vein opened in the fore-head, is good in griets of the hinder-part of the head, and fo on the 
contrary. But we mult obſerve, that in the Cranizm of ſome, the Vena pupis by one or more mani- 

felt paſſages, ſends ſome portion thereof to the inner part of the head, ſo that the Vena pupis being 

opened, may make revulſion of the matter which cauſeth the internal pains of the head. 


CHAP. XIV. 
The diſtribution of the Nerves, or Sinews of the ſixth Conjugation. 


Ecauſe the diſtribution of the Arteries cannot be well ſhewed, unleſs we violate thoſe nerves Three pair of 
which are carried over the cheſt, theretore before we ſhew the diftribution of the arteries, nerves of the 


we will, as briefly as we can, proſecute the diſtribution of theſe nerves. fixch conjuga- 
Now the ſixth conjugation brings torth three pair of nerves; for paſſing out of theskull, as it 
comes down to the cheli, it by the way ſends forth ſome branches to certain muſcles of the neck, 
and to the three aſcendent muſcles of the Larinx on each fide of the Sternon, and upon the clavi- 
cles. Then the remainder deſcending into the cheſt, is divided on each fide into theſe three pair. 
The firſt pair makes the Ramus coſtalis. The ſecond, the Ramws recurrent. The third pair, the Ra- 
mus ſtomachicus. The Ramus coſtalis, or coltal branch, is fo called, becauſe deſcending by the roots Ramhus Coſtalis. 
of the ribs, even to the holy bone, and joyning themſelves to theſe which proceed trom each of 
the Vertebra's of the ſpine, they are carried to all the natural parts, 
The Recvrrens, or recurrent, is alſo ſo called, becauſe as it were ſtarting up from the cheſt, it rung Recurens. 
upward again : But theſe two recurrent nerves do not run back from the fame place 3 but the right 
from below the artery, called by ſome the Axillary, by others Subclavian, and the left from be- 
neath the great artery, deſcending to the natural part, But each of them on each ſide aſcending 
along, by the weazon, even to the Larinx, and then they infinuate themſelves by the wings of Car- 
tilago ſcutiformis, and Thyroides into the proper muſcles, which open and ſhut the Larinx. 
By how much the nerves are nearer the original, to wit, the brain, or ſpinal-marrow, they are An anaromicat 
by ſo much the ſofter. On the contrary, by how much they are further abſent from their origi- 499% 
nal, they are ſo much the harder and ſtronger, which is the reaſon that nature would have theſe 
recurrent nerves to run back again upwards, that ſo they might be the ſtronger to perform the Why Nature 
motions of the muſcles of the Larinx. But the Stomachiczs or ſtomach-branch is ſo called, be- would have the 
cauſe it deſcends to the flomach or ventricle. For this branch deſcending on both ſides by the - _ - 
ſides of the gullet, ſends many branches from it into the inner ſubſtance of the lungs, into the coat 51pm BK 
thercof, into the Pericardizm and heart, and then coming, into the upper orifice of the {tomach, it chicus. 
is ſpent in many branches, which foldcd after divers manners and ways, chietly makes that mouth 
or tiomach, which is the ſcat of the animal appetite (as they term it) and hunger, and the judger 
of things convenient or hurtful for the ſtomach. But trom thence they are diverily difſeminated 
over all the body of the ventricle. 
Moreover the ſame branch ſends forth ſome ſmall braaches to the liver and bladder of the gall, 
giving each part by the way, ſo much ſenſe as ſhould be ſufficiently neceſſary forit. Here you mutt 
note, the ſtomach branch deſcends on each fide one, knit to the gullet, and by the way they divide 
themſelves into two branches, each of which goes to the oppoſite fide, that it may there joyn 
it (clf to the nerve of that fide. To which purpoſe, the right is carried above the guller, the 
left below itz fo that theſe two ſtomatick become. four, and again theſe four preſently become 
two. 


CHAP; XV. 
The diviſion of the Arteries. 


He artery ariſing forth of the left ventricle of the heart, is prefently (the two coronal ar- The left 
teries being hilt ſpread over the ſubſtance of the heart) divided into two uncqual bran- branch of the 
ches. The greater whercof deſcends to the lower parts, being diſtributed, as we for- *{ccndent ar- 

merly mentioned in the third Book, Chap. 22. The lefler aſcending to the upper parts, is again og bs 
divided into two other unequal branches, the leſſer of which aſcending towards the left fide, ſends The diftribu- 
forth no artery from it, until it arrive at the ribot- the cheſt, where it produces the Subclavian ar- tion of the left 
tery, which is diſtributed after the manner following, ſubclayian ar- 
Firſt, it produces the intercoſtal, and by it imparts life to the three intercoſtal muſcles of the ©? ——_ 
four upper ribs, and to the neighbouring places. i oftati is 
Secondly, It brings forth the mammillary branch , which is diftributed as the mammillary 2. 
vein 15. Mammari. 
Thirdly, the Cervicalis, which aſcends along the neck by the tranſverſe productions to the Dyra 3» 
mater, being diſtributed as the Vena Cervicalis 1s, Corvicalis, 
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The Figure of the Arteries. 


A The orifice of the great Artery , or the 
arr thereof, Ls it iſſueth out of 
the heart. 

B Coronaria, ſo called, becauſe like 4 
Crown it compaſſeth the baſis of the 
heart. 

C The diviſion of the great artery into two 
trunks, V 1. 

D The left ſubclavian, climbing obliquely 
upward unto the ribs, 

E The upper intercoſtal artery, or a branch 
which beſtoweth four propagations unto 
the diſtances of the lower rib. 

F The neck-artery which through the 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the rack:bones of 
the neck, attaineth to the ſcull, beſtow- 
ing ſurcles unto the marrow and his 
neigbour muſcles, 

G Theleft mammary artery running under 
the breaſt-bone, and to the navil. It di- 
ftributeth the ſurcles to the Mediaſti- 
num , the muſcles of the breaſt, and of 
the Abdomen, 

H Muſcula, or a branch attaining to the 
backward muſcles of the neck, 

I The Scapular-arteries which go unto the 
hollowneſs of the blade, and of the muſ- 

cles that lie thereon. 

K Humeraria which climbeth over the top 
of the ſhoulder, 

L Thoracica ſupcrior, ſprinkled unto the 
forward muſcles of the cheſt, 

M Thoracica inferior 3 which paſſing along 
the ſides of the cheſt , attaineth to the 
broad muſcles of the arm, 

N The axillary artery running out into the 
arm ,, and affording branches wnto the 
muſcles thereof. 

O A branch reaching to the outſide of the 
cubit lying deep. 

PP branches to the joynt of the cubit with 

the arm. Q_The upper branch of the artery running along the Radius, and offering ſurcles to the thumb, 

the fore-finger, and the middle-finger. R A ſurcle creeping unto the outſide of the hand, and led betwixs 
the firſt bone of the thumb, and that of the after-wriſt , ſupporteth the fore-finger where we uſe to feel 
the pulſe. S the lower branch of the artery running along the Uta, and communicating ſurcles to the littl 
finger, the ring-finger, and the middle finger. * A little branch unto' the muſcles abont the little finger 

T The diſtribution of the upper and lower branches into the hand and the fingers. V The trunkof the great 

artery aſcending to the Jugulum, and the diviſion thereof in that Place intoX Y Z. XN theleft Carotis, oy 

Neepy artery. Y Subclavian dextra, divided into branches, as the right is divided, Z Carotis dex- 

tra, called alſo Apoplectica and Lethargica, a The diviſion of the left Carotis in the chops. b Theex- 

teriour branch of that diviſion going into the face, the temples, and behind the ears. c The inney branch go= 
ing to the throttle, the chops, and the tongue. d The diviſion hereof at the baſis of the ohull, into two 
branches which enter the iinus of the Dura matcr. e A propagation of the branch b, unto the muſcles of 

the face. & The diſtribution of the branch b, under the root of the ear. g The forebranch hereof creeping 

up the temples. h The back:branch running on the back-ſide of the ear under the Shin. i The trunk, of the 

great Artery, deſcending unto the ſpondils of the back, kkk the lower intercoſtal arteries which go wnto 

the diſtances of the eight lower ribs, from which are offered ſurcles to the marrow, and to the muſcles 

that grow tothe back, and to the cheſt. 1 the artery of the midriff called Phrenica or Diaphragmatica, 

e Meſenterica ſuperior, [ but you muſt note, that above Z the trunk of the Caliacal artery is taken 

away, leſt the multitude of letters in ſo (mall a Table ſhould breed obſcurity. | 0 y The right and left 

Emulgents running from the Aorta or great artery unto the kidneys. u un. The ſpermatical arteries on 

ether ſide Fong to the teſticles, A the lower meſenterical artery on the left, below {vu running eſpeciall 

into the colick-gitt on that fide. jj The arteries calld Lumbares, which run overthwart and eng 

affording ſircles to the muſcles that grow to the loins, and to the Peritonzum, u The lower, Muſ- 

cula ſuperior rznning into the ſides of the Abdomen and the muſcles. vv The bifurcation of the preat 
artery, mto two Vllack trunks ; and at the ſides, but ſomewhat inward, are branches which make "hoſe 

that are called Sacre. T The diviſion of the left Tliack trank, into an inner branch at £, and an utter at q 

& The inner Iliack branch. o Muſcula inferior, the utter propagation of the inner branch ving unto 

the muſcles which cover the branch-bone and the Coxendix, © Hypogaltrica, the inner ——_ ws - 
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the inner branch going to the bladder, the yard, and the neck of the womb. {| The umvilica! artery. » The 
remainder of the branch £, aſſuming an addition from the utter branch, near ©, and " falling through the bole 
of the ſhare-bone into the leg. T Epigaltricay it aſcendeth upward unto the right muſcle of the Abdomen 
and about the navel is joyned with the mammary artery. v Pudenda, it creepeth overthwart the ſhare 
bone. © The Crural trunk without the Peritonzum. x Muſcala cruralis exterior, geing into the fore- 
muſcles of the thigh. -} Muſcula cruralis intcrior, going unto the muſcles of the inſide of the thigh, 
G The conjun(tion of this artery with the branches. T Poplitea, going to the muſcles on the back-ſide of 
the thigh. AA Which communicateth ſmall branches to the joynt of the knee, and the muſcles that make 
the calf of the leg. © The diviſion of the Crural artery nay the ham into three branches. A Tibiza ex- 
terior, it accompanieth the brace-bone, and is conſumed into the muſcles, = The chief part of the crural 
artery. The upper and backer Tibiza. T1® The lower and backer Tibiza running unto the rpper fide of 
the foot at $. Y A propagation of the crural artery going to the inner and upper fide of the foot, and 
ſprinkling a branch unto the ankle. £2, A propagation unto the lower part of the foot which affordeth ſir- 


cles to each toe. 


Fourthly, paſſing out of the cheſt,from the back-part of the cheſt, it ſends forth the muſculoſa, 4 
whereby it gives lite to the hind-muſcles of the neck, even to the back-part of the head. Miſcaloſ2, 

Fifthly, r— wholly left thecheſt, it ſends forth the two Humeraria, or ſhoulder-arterics, the 5. 
one whereof goes to the muſcles of the hollow part of the ſhoulder-blade, the other to the joynt of #4774144 da- 
the arm and muſcles fituate there, and the gibbous part of the ſhoulder-blade. plex, 

Sixthly and laſtly, it produces the Thoracica, which is alſo twofold 3 for the one gocs tothe fore- 6. 
mulcles of the cheſt, the other to the Latifimus, as we ſaid of the vein, the remnant of it makes the 7997ica di 
Axillaris of that ſide. plex. 

The other greater branch likewiſe aſcending, by the right ſide, even to the firſt rib of the cheſt, The diſtribu- 
makcs alſo the ſubclavian of that fide, which, beſides thofe diviſions it makes on this ſide, like thoſe 292 of the 
of the left ſide, hath alſo another which makes the right and left Carotides, or fleepy arteries, - , cog 
which aſcending undivided with a nerveof the fixth conjugation and the internal jugular vein, by The Cookies 
the ſides of the Aſpers Arteria, or wind-pipe, when they come to the Pharinx, they are divided on or ſleepy arte- 
each fide into two nd} ra the one internal, the other external. The internal and greater is ſent Ns _ . 
to the Pharinx, Larinx, and tongue 3 then entring into the head by the long hole _ back-part of = Srifon, 
the upper jaw, it ſends many branches to the noſe, eyes, the inſide of the temporal muſcles, and to tion ofthe in- 
the Craſſa menynx, or Dura mater : The remainder of this branch going by the fidc-holes of the ternal branch 
ſame, that it might there make the Plexzs admirabilis.as we ſee. And then it is ſpent upon the baſis ®f tbe lleepy 
of the brain abundantly diffuſcd over the tens meninx, or Pia mater, and then the membrane or Plexus ue 
Choroides. The external or leſſer branch of the ſleepy arteries goes to the checks, the temples, and To what parts 
bchind the ears, laſtly, it ſendsa branch into the long muſcle of theneck with which the internal tac agg 
Jugular-vein infinuates it (elf into the Dura mater, entring by the hole of the nerves of the fixth Neepy arcery 
conjugation, arrives. 

But we muſt note, that there be more veins in a mans body, than arterics; and beſides, that the 
veins are far thicker. © For there is no need tor preſerving the native heat in the parts themſelves, 
either of ſo many, or ſo large inſtruments of that kind. Therctore you may often tind veins with- 
out arteries, but never arteries without veins, 

But we underſtand, that an artery is companion to a vein, not only when it touches it, or ad- 
heres to it by common membranes, as uſually it happens : but alſo when it is appointed together 
with the vein for the uſe of the ſame part, 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Thymus. 


ate in the furtheſt and higheſt part of the cheſt, amongſt the diviſions of the ſubclavian or Thynus is, 
Jugular veins and arteries, as yet contained in the cheſt, for this uſe 3 that it might ferve The uſe. 
theſe veſlels tor a defence againſ the bony hardnels of the cheſt 3 and belides, that, as it were by 
this prop or ſtay, the diſtributions of theſe veſſels might become the firongerz for ſo we ſee that : 
nature hath provided for others, eſpecially ſuch as are the more noble and worthy. This glandule The magne- 
appears very large in beaſts and young men, but in ſuch as have attained to full growth it is much races 
Jeſs, and ſcarce to be ſeen. 


E Thymus is a glandule, of a ſoft, rare, and ſpongious ſubſtance, of large bigneſs, fitu- whar the 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of the Aſpera Arteria, the rough Artery or Weazon. 
grifily, ligamentous, and wholly various ſubſtance. For if had been one rough and con- 


tined body with the Larinx or throttle, it could not be neither dilated nox compreſſed ; 
opened, nor ſhut 3 neither could it order the voice according to our defire, 


T: Aſpera Arteria, or Weazon, ſeeing it is the inſtrument of voice and reſpiration, is of a Theſubſtance, 
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The Figure of the Aſpera Arteria, or Weazon. 


A The orifice of the great artery, cut ET@ 1, _ 
om the heart. S 
aa The coronal arteries of the heart. hs 
BCD The diviſion of the great artery 
into two trunks \ the deſcending C, 
the aſcending D. 
E The left axillary, or ſubclavian ax- 


"y . "I ; 

F The right axillary or ſubclavian ar- ] Y 
7ery. 

G The right Carotis or ſleepy ar- 
tery. 

H The left Carotis. 

I The trunk, of the rough artery or 
weaZoN. 

KL The diviſion of the rough artery 
into two branches, of which the right 
goes into the right, and left in the 
left fide of the lungs which bran- 
ches are again ſubdivided into many 
other, 

M The head of the rough artery called 
the Larinx or Throttle. | 

NN Certain glandules or kernels at 
the root of it. 

OO The right and left nerves of the 
fixth and ſeventh conjugation. 

P A revolution of ſmall branches of 
the right nerve to the right Axillary 
Artery. 

QQ The right recurrent nerve. 

R A revolution of ſmall branches of 
the left nerve unto the deſcending of 
the great artery. 

SS The left recurrent nerve. 


Compoſurc. It is compoſed of veins from the internal Jugular, of arteries ariſing from the Carotides, and 
of nerves, proceeding from the recurrent branch of a double membrane, of which the external comes 
from the Peritonexm 3 the internal, which is the ſtronger and woven with the right fibers, from the 
inner coat of the mouth, the which is common with the inner coat of the eſophagus or guller. 
And alſo it conſiſts of round grifles, yet not drawn into a perfect circle, compoſed in manner of 
a _ and mutually joyned together in order, by the ligaments that proceed from their ſides 
ana ends, . 

Why the back Theſe ſame ligaments perfect the remnant of the circle of this Aſpera Arteria, on that part next 

_ pe _ the gullet, which is thought to be done to this end 3 that that ſoftneſs of a ligament, might then 

2ament = give place, when we ſwallow harder and greater gobbets of meat. Of the two ſorts of ligaments 
which are annexcd to the griſtles of the weazon, ſome tie and faſten together the rings or circles 
which give mcans both to it and theſe circles to be drawn in length otherſome bring theſe gri- 

Why the —ax files into a pertect circle, which alſo yield them means of dilatation. Theſe ligaments cover the 

mg; 15 grb®- . inner {uperhcies, but the gritiles are placed without, to reſiſt the incurſion of external injuries, 

- But we muſt note, that by this communion of the inner coats of the weazon and gullet, we reap 
this bencht in the commodiouſnels of the aftion, that one of theſe parts being depreſſed, the other 
is lifted up, like a rope running in a wheel or pully. For thus whileſt the gullet is depreſt to ſwal- 
low any thing, the weazon is lifted up and on thecontrary, when the ſtomach riſes up in vomit- 

The number ing, the weazon is deprelt. It is only one, and that ſcated between the Larinx, (from which it 

w_ __ takes its beginning.) and the lungs in which it ends; firſt dividing it (elf into two large branches 

e diviſion he rio! d _ . . S : Ig. 
ofthe weazon © T1ght and the leſt z and belides, each of theſe entring into the ſubſtance of the lungs, is again 
through the dividcd into twoothers; to each of the lobes one 3 and,-to conclude, theſe be ſubdivided into inhi- 
lobes of the mite others, through the ſubſtance of thelohes. 

lungs. All theſe branches are griſtly even to the ends. They are ſituate between the ends of the 
Arteria venoſa, and the Vena arterioſa, that the cntrance of air into the heart by the Arteria veno- 
fa, might be ſpcedier 3 as alſo the paſſage out of the vapour, by the Vena arterioſa, Thus it hath 
connexion with theſe in the ends, or utmoſt parts thereof, but by the other parts compaſling it, 
with the members from whence it takes them. The temperament thereof is cold and dry. The 


The rempe? action is to carry the air to, and vapours from the lungs 3 that by dilating, but this by pretling the 
avd action. griltles together, 
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CHAP. XVIII 
of the Gillet, 
T' OEfſtphagus, or Gyllet, which is the paſſage of the meat and drink, is of a middle ſith- The ſubſtance, 


ſtance between fleth and finews, becauſe it conſiſts of one nervous membrane, and an- 

other flelhy. The nervous is placed the innermoſt, and is continued to the inner coat 
of the mouth even tothe lips, (whercby it comes to pals, that the lips tremble in diſeaſes which 
are ready to be judged by a critical vomiting) and to the inner part of the Aſpera Arteria 3, it con- Attra&ive 
fiſts of right Fibers tor the attraction of the imcat, which we ſce is ſometimes ſo quick and forcible force thereok, 
in hungry people, that they have ſcarce time to chaw it, before they tind it, to be pluck'd down 
as it were, with hand, The flethy coat placed without is woven with tranſverſe fibers, to haſten 
the going of the meat into the ſtomach, and for expulſion in vomitting and breaking of wind, Theſe The compo- 
two coats arc continued with the twc coats of the ſtomach, and have the like fite. Belides. the We 
gullet hath theſe parts compoling it, as a vein from the gate and hollow aſcendent vein; a ——_ 
from the ſixth Conjugation, an artery from that which creeps alongſt the bottom of the ſtomach 
with the Vena Ga#trica, or elſe from the arterics aſcending the hollow part thereof; but alſo, be- 
ſides all theſe veſſels, it may®have a third coat from the membrane inveſting the ribs, or Plaine. 
The magnitude of the gullet is large enough, yet ſome be bigger, ſome l1c(s, according to the ya- The magni- 
ricties of bodics. The hgure of it is round, that ſo it might be more large to ſwallow meat, and ** _ 
leſs ſubje& to offence. It is placed between the back-bone and weazon from the roots of the tongue The Figure; 
even to the ſtomach. But asit deſcends alongt the back-bone, when it comes to the fourth Verte. **©* 
bra of the cheſt, it turns to the right ſide, to give way to the great Artery Aorta, and the deſcen- 
dent artery 3 then it turns to the left fide to the ſtomach, or mouth of the ventricle. Nature hath 
faltencd it to the Diaphragma with ſtrong membranous ties, leſt that, if it had lain upon the ar- 
tery, it ſhould have hindered the paſlage of the vital ſpirit to the lower parts. Ir is only one, and 
that tied to the fore-mentioned parts, both by its veſſels and membranes. It is of temper rather 
cold than hot, as all thoſe parts, which are more nervous than fleſhy, are. The action thereof 
is to draw and carry down the meat, and to caſt forth ſuch things by vomit as trouble the fig. TPP and 
mach, Here you muſt note, that whileſt we ſwallow down, the gullet is drawn downwards, and _— can- 
the weazon upwards, which is the cauſe that we cannot ſup and blow, ſwallow and breathe, to- nor hp and 
gether at the ſame inſtant; which we mult think to happen by Gods fingular providence, to whoſe Þ19w at one 
name be glory for everlaſting. Amen. time, 
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Of the « Animal parts contained in the Head, 
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CHAP. I, 
A general deſcription of the Head. 


Aving hitherto declared two general parts of mans body, that is, the natural and 
Wy þ vital, it is now fit tobetake our ſelves to the laſt, that is, the animal, beginning, 
#71 1 with the head, 
| Wherefore we will firſt define the head, then divide it into its parts; thirdly, 
8 deſcribe each of theſe parts fourthly, demonſtrate them after the order they 
| offer themſelves to our fight in diſſection. 
What the The head therefore is the ſeat of the {enſes, the palace and, habitation of reaſon and wiſdom, 
head is _ from whence, as from a fountain, infinite actions and commodities ariſe. It is feated above the ret 
—_ I of the body, that the animal ſpirit from thence, as from a Tower, may govern and moderate the 
wk whole body, and perform all actions according to the preſcript of nature. By the head we under- 
ſtand all that which is contained from the crown of the head to the krit Vertebra of the neck. 

The figure, The beſt figure of the head is round, lightly flatted on each. tide, extuberating ſomething to the 
fore and hind-part thereof. For from hence is taken an argument of the goodneſs of the ſenſes ; 
on the contrary, thoſe which are exa&tly round, or acuminate, and tharp towards the top, are not 

The diviſion thought good. The head is divided into the face, forchead, temples, the forepart, the crown, and 

thereof. hind-part. | | 

By the face we underſtand, whatſoever is contained between the eye-brows and the lower part of 
the chin. By the forehead, all the ſpace trom the cyc-brows even to the coronal future. By the 
temples, whatſoever is hollowed from the lefler corner of the eye, even to the ears. By the forepart 
of the head, whatſoever runs in length from the top of. the torchead, or the coronal ſuture, even to 
the ſuture Lambdoides, and on each fide to the Offa petroſa, the itony bones, or fcaly ſutures, By the 
crown we fignihie a certain point exquiſitely in the midtt of the f{agittal ſuture, which is ſufficicntly 
known. By the Occiput or hind-part of the head, that which is terminated by the ſuture Lambdoides 
and the hir{t Vertebra of the ncck. 

Of all theſe parts there be ſome ſimple, ſome compound; belides, ſome are containing , ſome 

The contain- contained, Of the containing, ſome are common to all the parts of the hcad, as the skin, the flethy 

ing parts of pannicle, and pericraniam 3 others arc propcr to certain parts, as the fleſhy pannicle to the neck, 


place. 


Head. tace, forchead, and skin covering the craninm, the commen coat of the muſcles to the tat and face 
the skull and both the Meninges to the brain. 
The parts The parts contained, are the ſubſtance of the brain, the four ventricles, and the bodics con- 


contained, tained in them, the nerves, the mammillary procefies; the Plexrs Choroides or Rete admirabile ; 
the Glandula baſilaris, and others, of which we will ſpeak hercafter. 

We muſt now ſpeak of the containing parts beginning with the skin for the order of teaching, 

requires, that we take our Exordizm from the more f1mplez but firfi we will fay ſomething of the 


hair, 
Wharthe hair The hair isnothing elſe than an excrement generated and formed of the more groſs and terrcne 
IS, portion of the ſuperfluitics of the third concoction, which could not be wafted by inſenfible tran- 


The ule there- 


_ {piration. The benetit of it is, that confaming the groſs and fuliginons, or ſooty excrements of 


the brain, it becomes a cover and ornament for the head. | 
This hair of the hcad and cyc-brows have their original from the firſt conformation of the in- 
fant in the womb, the ret of the hairs of the body ariſe and grow forth as the body grows and be- 


comes more dry, of which ſort arc the hairs which cover the chin, arm-holes, groins, and other parts 
of our bodics. 


CHAP. IL 
Of the muſculous skin of the Head ( commonly called the hairy ſcalp) and of the Pericranium, 


What the He skin which covers the skull, and is covered with the hair, is far more fleſhy, thick, 
hairy ſcalp is. J hard, and dry than any othcr part of- the body, eſpecially which wants hair. The skin 
hath almoſt the like condition of quality as thoſe parts have, which it doth imply cover, 
but is as it were, loſt in them, or grown into one with them, as in the lips and forehcad with the 
ficthy pannicle, wherefore it is there called muſculous; in other places it adheres to the grittles, 
as on the fides of the noſtrils and corners of the eycs, whercupon it is there called grilily. 
' Irs connexion, It hath connexion with the Pericranium, becaule joyned to it, it receives nerves from the firlt 
and ſecond Vertebra of the neck, and from the third conjugation of the brain, which are difſemi- 
nated through all its ſubſtance, whereby it comes to paſs, that the wounds, contuſions and im- 
polthumes, that happen in or upon this skin, arc not to be neglected, 


The 
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The * Pericranizm, (but I ſuppoſe it ſhould be the Periofteum) is a moſt thin membrane. which * Our Author 
next and immediately covers all the bones of the body, and this on the head is called by a peculiar (vich Falleps- 
name the Pericranium, by reaſon of the excellency of the Cranizem or skull 3 in other bones it is term- 15204 Lawen- 
ed the Periofteum: And as the Pericranizem takes its original from the Craſſs meninx, propagating it am NE 
ſelf by certain firings or threds ſent forth by the ſutures and holes of the skull, fo all other mem- os as hn 
branes of the body have their original cither from this Pericranizm, or Craſſa meninx, ſending forth rv» : bur + 
their productions, as well by the holes or paſſages of the head, as by thole of the {pinal marrow or Jall45,6aubings 
back-boneit {elf even to the holy bone, = Fat 


guiſh them, making the Pericraniun thin and ſoft, and the Perioſteyum moſt thin and nervous, apd of moſt exquiſte ſenſe, 


Of which this isan argument for in what part ſoever of the body a membrane is hurt, preſent- Why the 
ly the hurt or ſenſe thereot comes to the Craſſa meninx. For ſo thoſe who have but their little toe hurt, Vvnds there- 
when they ſneeze or cough, perceive an increaſe of their pain, by the paſſage thereof to the brain, of wa acne 
« Ty : ted”, a ———_ neplefed. 
The uſe of this Pericranizm is to cover the skull 3 and to give notice of things hurtful, by the The Peri-vans- 
wer of the quick {enſe which it is endued withal, and the Periojtexm doth the like in other boncs, «am and Peric- 
Beſides, it ſuſtains and faſtens by the ſutures the Craſſa meninx to the $kull ; lelt it ſhould fall by rea- /**2 of the 
ſon of its weight upon the Pia-mater, and ſo hurt it, and hinder the pulſation of the brain and ar- -—r9m—g 


teries that are plenteouſly ſpread through both the Meninges. Wherefore the Pericranizm hath moſt the mem- 


ſtrait connexion with the Craſſa meninx, becauſe it takes the original from thence. branes pro» 
We mult think the ſame of the other membranes of the body, which thing is very notable in the cccd. | | 
ſolution of the continuity of the membranes. Why whenany 
membranous 


part !s hurr in 
any part of the 


CHAP. IIL body,the head 
Js __ by 
conſent. 

Of the Sutures. * The ws of 


He Sutures do ſew or faſten together the bones of the skull ; theſe be five in number. Three, _ pry: 

l are true and legitimate 3 two, falſe and ſpurious. The Coronal, the firſt of the true Su- Their uſe and 

tures, 1s ſeated in the forepart of the head, deſcending downwards overthwart the forepart number, 
of the head to the midit of the temples 3 itis fo called, becauſe Coro!le, that is, wreaths, crowns, 
or garlands are ſet upon that place. 

The ſecond is called the Sagzttalzs, or right future, as that, which running through the crown, 
divides the head into two equal parts, as with a ſtrait line, running the length of it trom the coro- 
nal to the Lambdoides or hind-{uture., 

But this third Suture Lambdoides is ſo called, becauſe it repreſents the capital Greck Letter Lambds 
A. Youmuſt underſiand this deſcription of the ſutures, not as always, but as for the greater part, 
to be thus. For there be ſome skulls that want the foremoſt ſuture, otherſome the hind, and fome- Some skuls 
times ſuch as havenone of the true {uturcs, but only the falſe and ſpurious. And alfo you {hall ſon.c- waar ſurures. 
times find the ſagittal torun to the noſe. 

And oft-times there be three or four ſutures in the back-part of the head, fo that indeed therum- 
ber of theſutures is not certain. Which alſo we tind obſerved by Cornelis Celſus, where he writes, Cf. lib. c.49 
that Hippocrates was deceived by the ſutures by chance 3 for that he conjectured, that the bunics of 
the back-part of the head, were broken becauſe his Probe, thruſt to the roughnels of the ſecond 
ſuture Lambdoides, ſaid as at a cleft made in the bone by a liroke. 

The other two are called the falſe, ſtony and ſcaly ſutures, by reaſon they are made by a ſcaly 
conjunction of the bones, but not by a toothed ſaw or comb-like connexion. But if any ask, Why 
the head conſiſts not of one bone, that ſo it might be the {tronger ? I anſwer, It is, that ſoit might 
be the ſafer both from internal and external injuries. For the skull, being, as it were, the tunnel Why the $kul 
of the chimney of this humane fabrick, to which all the ſmoaky vapours of the whole body aſcend, contifts of dis 
if it had been compoſed of one bone, theſe vapours ſhould have had no paſſage torth. vers bones, 

Wheretore the grofler vapours paſs away by the ſutures, but the more ſubul by the pores of the 
$kull ; ſome have their ſutures very open, but others on the contrary very cloſe, 

Theretore nature hath otherwiſe compendiouſly provided for fuch as want futures : For it hath Inwhar bodizs 
made one or two holes, ſome two fingers breadth from the Lambdoides, through which the Vena pu- and by wha: 
pis enters into the skull, and they are of that largenels, that you may put a points tag into them, that <> the ve- 
the vapours may have free patage forth, otherwiſe there would be danger of death ; thus Nature elle o_ 
hath been careful to provide for man againſt internal injuries; And in like manner againſt exter- into the parts 
nal;, for it hath made the head to conſiſt of divers bones, that when one is broken, the other may within the 
be fafe, the violence of the {iroke being Raid in the divifion of the bones, Skull. 

Whereby you may know, that if the skull chance to be broken in the oppoſite ſide to that which 17 what men 
received the blow, that it happens cither by reaſon of the defect of ſutures, or elſe becauſe they are Sond - y 
unpertect, and too hrmly cloſed 3 otherwiſe it is impoſſible ſuch fractures ſhoyd happen by reaſon of og = 
the ſeparation of the bones, which breaks the violence of the blow that it can go no further. the oppoſite is 

And certainly, as it is rare to tind a skull without ſutures, fo it is rare to find ſuch kind cf fra- Þroken, 
&ures. Therctore Chirurgeons muſt diligently obſerve the ſutures and ite of them, leſt they be de- awe 
ceived, and take them tor fractures, or unawares apply a Trepan to them, whence by breaking the no DS 
veins, arteries and nervous fibers by which the internal parts communicate with the external, there T::pan io the 
may enſue increaſe of pain, a violent defluxion of blood upon the Craſſa meninx, and the talling urures. 
thereof upon the brain, (the hbers being broken by which it ſtuck” to the Pericranizm ) and fo con- 


ſequently a deadly interception of the pultion of che brain, 
CHAP. 
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Os baſlare 1n 


this place the 


wedg-bone : 
bur ſome Ana- 
tomiſts make 
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CHAP. IV; 
Of the Cranium, or Skwull, 

What the &r2- PER He Cranizm, or Skull covering the brain like an Helmet, is compoſed and conſiſts of ſeven 
num 1s. bones 3 of which ſome are more denſe, thick and hard than otherſome. The tirſt is the Os 
Why the Occipitis, or nowl-bone ſeated in the back-part of the head, more hard and thick than the 
nowl-bone is reſt, becauſe we want hands and eyes behind, whereby we may keep or fave our ſelves from falling, 
harder than This bone is cixcumſcribed, or bounded by the ſuture Lambdoides, and the * Os baſilare, The 
_— eminencies, and, as it were, heads of this bone are received into the firſt Vertebra; for upon this 
ns. 4 by the the head is turned forwards and backwards, by the force of fourteen muſcles and ſirong ligaments, 


which tirmly tie theſe heads of the nowl-bone in the cavities of this firſt Verteb-a, | 

The ſccond bone of the skull is in the fore-part, and iscalled the Os coronale, or Os frontis, the 
fore-head-bone 3 it hath the ſecond place in ſixength and thickneſs, It is bounded by the coronal 
ſuture, and the ends of the wedg-bone : In this tore-head bone there is often found a great cavity 


ita Synonyms of under the upper part of the eye-brows, tilled with a glutinous, groſs, viſcid and white matter or 
this 0s eccipi- ſubſtance, which is thought-to help to elaborate the air for the ſenſe of ſmelling, 


£15. 


The forechead- 


bone, next to 


Chirurgeons muſt take ſpccial notice of this cavity 3 becauſe when the head chances to be bro- 
ken in that place, it may happen, that the fracture exceeds not the frli table z wheretore being, 


the nowl-bone ignorant of this cavity, and moved with a falſe perſwaſion that they ſee the brain, they may think 
is harder than the bone wholly broken, and ſo preſs the Meninges, whereupon they will dilate the womb, and 
the reſt. ve apply 2 Trepan and other inſtruments to lift up the ſecond table of the bone, without any need at 
rd ante Fe all, and with the manifeſt danger of the life of the Patient. 


bſervet 1n 
Bo ds The third and fourth bones of the skull, are the Ofſiz parietalia, or Bregmatis, having the third 


bone. 
oſſa parittalia 
& Breginatis. 


6/2 pitroſa, or 
on (caly-bone. 


place of denſity and thickneſs 3 although this denſity and thickneſs be ditterent in divers places of 
them, For on the upper part of the head, or crown (where that ſubſtance turns not to a bone in 
children, until they have all their teeth, ſo that it feels ſoft in touching, and, through it you may 
fecl the beating of the brain) theſe bonesare very tender, fo that oft-times they are no thicker than 
ones nail, that ſo the moiſt and vapourous excrements of the brain, ſhut up where the greater por- 
tion of the brain reſides, may have a freer paſſage by the brains Dzaſtole and Sytole, Thcſe two 
{quare bones are bounded above with the ſagittal ſure, below with the ſcaly, on the fore-part with 
the coronal, and on the hind-part with the Lambdoides. 

The fifth and {1xth bones of the skull, are the two Ofſ# petroſa, ſtony or ſcaly bones, which are 
next to the; former in ſtrength. They are bounded with the falſc or baſtard-ſuture, and with part 
of the Lambdoides, and wedg-bone. h 


Os ſphenoides, The ſeventhis the Os phenoides, baſilare, or Cuneiforme, that is, the wedg-bone, It is called Baſi- 
on wedg- Jare, becaule it is (as it were) the baſis of the head. To this the reſt of the bones of the head are htly 


Os Ethmoidts, 
or Cribroſulne 


The three 
bones of the alſo, fix other little bones lying hid in the ſtony bones at the hole or auditory-paſſage 3 on cach tide 
— « three, that is to ſay, the Inc or Anvil, the Malleolus or Haramer, and the S:apes or ſtirrop, becauſe * 
ore” in their hgure they repreſent theſe three things; the uſe of theſe we will declare hereafter. | 
But alſo in ſome skulls there are found ſome diviſions of bones, as it were colleed fragments, to 
the bigneſs almoſt of ones thumb, furniſhed and diſtinguiſhed by their proper commiſſures, ox ſu- 
tures, which thing is very fit to be known to a Chirurgion in theuſe of the Trepan, | 
By what Verily he may give a conjecture hereof, whilſt he ſeparates the Pericranium from the skull, for 
means a Chit- (ho Pericranium is with greater difficulty pluck'd away trom the ſutures, becauſe the Craſſz meninx 
_ hath fſiraiter connexion therewith by his nervous fibers ſent forth in ſuch places. The skulls in wo- 
that there are men are ſofter and thinner than in men, and in children more than in women, and in young men 
extraordinary more than in men of a middleage. Alſo the Athiopians and Black-moors, as alſoall thewpeople in- 
futures M Habiting to the South, have their skulls more hard and compoſed with fewer ſutures, 


certain places 


of the $kull. 
The $kulls of 


ſuch as inhabit 


the Sourhern 


countreys, are 


faſtned in thcir places. This bone is bounded on each fide with the bones of the forchead, the ſtony 
bones, and bones of the nowl and palat. The figure repreſents a Bat, and its proccſles her wings, 
Thcre is beſides theſe another bone at the baſis of the forchead-bone,into which the mammillary 
proceſſes end 3 the Greeks call it wuorrdts, the Latines, Cribroſum and Spongioſum, the ſpongy-bone 
becauſe it hath many holes m it not perforated in a dirctt pailage, as in a tive, but winding and an- 
tractuous, that the air ſhould not by the force of attrafion, preſently leap or aſcend into the brain, 
and affect it with its qualities, before it be claborated by its lingring in the way. There are beſides 


Therefore, as it is written by Hippocrates, ſuch as have their skulls the ſofter, the ſymptomes in 
fractures, are more dangerous and to be feared in them. But the skull by how much the ſofter it 
is, by ſo much it more cafily and readily yields to the perforating Trepan. Moreover in ſome skulls, 
there be bunches ſtanding out beſidesnature, made either round or cornered, which the Chirurge- 
on mult obſervefor two cauſes; the firlt is for the better conlideration of a blow or fracture. For in 


more hard , "6 {* wP 
anddenſe, @Cb<le bunches or knots, the ſolution'of the continuity cannot be, if it ſeem to be firetched in length, 
We muſt ob- but that the wound mult penetrate to the inner parts. For in a round body there can be nolong 


ſerve the ex- 
tuberances be- 
{:ides pature, 
which are in 


wound, but it mult be'deep, by the weapon forced the deeper 3 becauſe as a round body touches a 
plain bur only in pundo, in a prick or point : So whatſoever falls only lightly or ſupcrticially upon it, 
touches a point thereof. But on the contrary, a long wound mutt be upon a plain ſurface, which 


ſome $skulls. may be but only ſuperficial, 

oe ite _ Another caulc is, becauſe ſuch bunches change the figure and ſite of the ſutures. And the Chirur- 

oo Diploe = mult note, that the Skull hath two tables, in the midlt whereof the Diplee is 3 which is a 
s pongy {ubltance into which many veins and arteries, and a certain fleſhinels are inſcrted, that the 


Skull ſhould not be ſo heavy, and that it might have within it ſelf proviſion for the life thereof 3 and 
laitly, that there might be treer paſſage out for the fuliginovs vapours of the brain, 
The 


UMI 


UMI 


_ 
— _” 
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The upper table is thicker, denſer, ſtronger and ſmoother than the lower. For this as it is the 
ſlenderer, ſo it is the more unequal, that it may give place tothe internal veins and arteries. 
(which make a manifeſt impreſſhon into the ſecond table on the inſide thereof) from which bran- 
ches enter into the $kull by the holes which contain the eyes, Which thing faltens the Craſſz me- 
ninx to the skull, and is therefore very worthy to be obſerved, 

For in great Contuſions, when no fracture and fiſſure appears in the skull, by reaſon of the great There may be 
concuſſion or ſhaking of the brain, theſe veſſels are often broken, whence happens a flux of blood *&cadly rup- 
between the skull and membranes, and laſtly death. But it is tit the Chirurgeon take good heed ugh 
to the tenderand ſoft ſubſtance of the Diploe, that when he comes to it, havin paſſed the firſt brain withour 
table, he may carefully uſe his Trepan, leit by leaning too hard, it run in too einlndy, and hurt any fra&ure of 


the membranes lying underneath it, whence convullion and death would follow. To which dan- | " 
rron ro 


ger I have found a remedy, by the happy invention of a Trepan, as I will hereafter mvure at large had in the uſe 
eclare in- handling the wounds of the head, ES of the Trepan, 
GEHAPL 


Of the Meninges, that is, the two Membranes called Dura mater and Pia mater. 


the ſutures and holes of the nerves that proceed out of the skull 3 and it paſſes forth by the wr ro 
bone Erhmoides pertorated for that purpoſe, to carry ſmells to the brain, and purge it of pe 
excrementitious humors. This ſame Craſſa meninx invelts the inner coat of the noſe; alſoit paſſes forth 
of the great hole through which the ſpinal marrow paſſes, veſted with this Craſſu meninx, with 
all the nerves and membranes. For which cauſe if any membrane in the whole body be hurt, by 
reaſon of that continuation which it hath with the Meninges, it ſiraight communicates the hurt 
to the head by conſent. 
The Craſſa meninx is thicker and harder than all other membranes in the body ; whereupon The cen- 
it hath got the name of the Dwura mater 3 beſides alſo, it begirts, produces and defgnds the other fiſtece of the 
membranes. Craſſa meniny. 
The uſe of it is to involve all the brain, and to keep it when it is dilated, that it be not hurt by The uſe 
the hardneſs of theskull. For the courſe of nature is ſuch, that it always places ſome third thing 
of a middlenature, betwixt two contraries. Alſo the Craſſe meninx yields another commodity, 
which is, that it carries the veins and arteries, entring the skull for a long ſpace. For they infinu- 
ate themſelves into that part, where the duplicate or tolded Meninges {eparate the brain from the 
Cerebellum, and ſo from thence they are led by the tides of the Cerebelkwm, until they come (as it 
were) to the top thereof 3 where being united, they infinuate themſclves into that other part of 
the Craſſs meninx, where, in like manner being duplicated and doubled, it parts the brain at the 
top into the right and left. Theſeunited veins run in a dirt paſſage even to the forchead, after 
the manner of the ſagittal ſuture : They have called this paſſage of the mutually infolded veins, 
the Torcular or Preſs, becauſe the blood which nouriſhes the brain, is prefled and drops from what the 
thence by the infinite mouths of theſe ſmall veins. Therefore alſo here is another uſe of the Craſ- Toreu'ar is. 
ſa meninx, to diſtinguiſh the brain by its duplication, being it thruſts it ſelf deep into its body, in- 
to two parts, the fore and hind, and preſently to ſeparate the ſame into the right and left; that 
one. part _— hurt, the other may remain ſafe and ſound, performing, its duty to the creature, on por of 
as weſce in {ome that have the Paltie. Columbus obſerved that this Meninx was double, and ve- _ ES 
rily I have found it true by my own ſight, * NES _ 
The other Meninx or membrane of the brain, called Pia mater, is moſt lender, interchaſed with creature alive. 
divers veins and arteries, for its own and the brains nouriſhment and life. This doth not only in- The con- 
volve the brain, as the Craſſa meninx doth, but alſo more deeply penetrate in the anfractuous paſ- -— opogwha the 
ſages thereof, that it may every where joynand bind it to it (elt, not eafily to be drawn from thence, © * 
by many ſmall fibers, whereby it deſcends even to the cavities of the ventricles thereof. \Where- 
fore you mult ſee it abſolutely in the ſite, as we have mentioned, and not pluck it away unleſs with 
the ſubſtance of the brain. 
Theſe membranes when they are hurt or aMicted, cauſe grievous and moſt bitter torment and The (:nſe of 
ain wherefore I dare fay, that theſe membranes are rather the authors of ſenfe, than the brain it the Meninges. 
ſelf, becauſe in diſcales of the brain, as in the Lethargy, the part aftectcd is troubled with little or 
no ſenſe of pain. 


T He Craſſa meninx is one of the firſt and principal membranes of the body 3 it gocs forth by Why the bone 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Brain, 


ment of the firſt and principal faculty of the Soul, that is, the Animal and Rational. yin js, 
Man hath this part in greater plenty than any other Creature, for it almoſt fills the whole 
$kull. Burt if it ſhould have filled it all, the brain could not be moved, that is, dilated and con- The quantity: 
tracted in the skull. It is of a cold and moiſt Temperature. The laudable temper of the brain is ; 
known by the integrity and perfection of the internal and external ſenſes; the indifferency of ſleep 
and waking, the maturity or ripeneſs of judgment, and conſtancy of opinions, from which, un- 


ks it meets with better and more probable, it is not eafie to be moved; 
L The 


N Ow followeth the btain, the beginning of the nerves and voluntary motion, the inſtru- Whos 
Temper. 


uo 
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The ation, 


Number. 


The firſt Figure of the Head, . as it appears when the skyull is taken away. 
The Pd = ſhewing the A, ds skall and Dura mater being taken off. 
A A BB The Dura meninx, or -— SOIT 
thick, membrane. OM 
CCC The third Sinus of this mem- 
brane. 
DD The courſe of the veins as they 
run through the membrane or the 
ſecond vein of the brain. 


EE The firſt vein of the brain. jj WII $ o & 
FFF Certain ſmall veins which per- N "\\\\WWg 
forate the skull, and reach to the ad, WW \ WS \ \ 


Pericranium, or skell-rkin. 
GGG Fibers of the Dura meninx 
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paſſing through the coronal ſuture, CD i, a... 
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which fibers make the Pericrani- 
um. 

HH Fibers paſſing through the ſagit- 

. tal ſuture, 

II Others paſſing through the Lamb- 
dal ſuture. | 

K 4 knmb which uſeth to grow to TE. 
the Sinus of the skeull. 

L Acavity in the forehead-bone. 

M The skull. 

N The Pericranium or (kwll-kin. 

Figure 2, 

AAA A part of the Crafſa meninx 
dividing the bzain. 

BB The third Sinus of the ſame 
craſs membrane opened. 

CC The beginning of the wefſels out 
of the third Sinus into the Pia 
mater. 

DDD The propagation or branches 
of theſe veſſels. 

FEE The Pia mater, or thin me- 
ninx, immediately compaſſing the 
brain. 

FFF Certain veſſels running through 
the convolutions or branches of the 
brane. 

GG G Certain branches of veins 
running through the ſides of the 

Dura meninx. HHH The thick, membrane reflefted downward. 
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You ſhall know the brain is more hot, by the quickneſs of the ſenſes and motions of the body, 
by ſhortneſs of ſleep, the ſudden conceiving of opinions, andchange of them, by the ſlippery and 
failing memory, and laſtly, by eafily receiving hurt from hot things, as the Sunand Fire, Such as 
havea cold brain, are ſlow to learning, and to conceive other things, but they do not eafily put 
away their once conceived opinions. They have ſlow motion to aCtion, and are ſleepy. Thoſe who 
have a dry brain, are alſo flow to learn, for you ſhall not eaſily imprint any thing in dry bodies, 
but they are moſt conſtant retainers of thoſe things they have once learned 3 alſo the motions of 
their bodies are quick and nimble. Thoſe who have a moiſt brain do eaſily learn, but have an ill 
memory, for with like facility as they admit the ſpecies of things and imprint them in their minds, 
do they ſuffer them to ſlide and flipout of it again. So clay doth eafily admit what charaGter or im- 
preſſion ſoever you will, but the parts of this clay, which eafily gave way to this impreihon, going 
together again, mixes, obliterates and confounds the ſame. Therefore the ſenſes proceeding from 
a cold brain are dull, the motions flow, the ſleep profound. 

The action of the brain is to elaborate the animal ſpirit and neceſſary ſenſe ſerving the whole 
body, and to ſubjc& it ſelf asan inſtrument to the principal faculties, as to reaſon. The brain is 
twofold, the fore and hind. The hind by reaſon of its ſmallneſs is called the Cerebelum, (the little 
or after-brain.) But the fore by reaſon of its magnitude, hath retaincd the abſolute name of the 
brain. Again, this forc-brain is twefold, the right and the left, parted by that depreſſion which we 
formerly mentioned, of the Meninges into the body of brain. But this diviſion is not to be here 
ſo abſolutely taken, as though the brain were exa&ly divided, and ſeparated into ſo many parts; 
but in the ſenſe we ay the liver and the lungs aredivided a pretty way, whereasat their Balis they 
have one continued body. The outward ſurface of the brain is ſoft, but the inward hard, callous and 
very {mooth 3- when on the contrary , the outward appears indented and unequal with many 
windings, and creſted, as it were, with many worm-like toldings. | 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of the Ventricles and Mammillary Proceſſes of the Brain: 


Or the eafie demonſtration of the Ventricles of the Brain, it is convenient you cut away a The ſubſtance 
large portion thereof, and in your cutting, obſerve the blood ſweating out of the pores of ®* *Þ< brain is 

- It, Bur beſides, it is fit you conſider the ſpongy ſubſtance by which the excrements of the == = ns 
brain are heaped up, to be preſently ſtrained out, and ſent away by the hollow paſſage. In the blood. = 
ſubſtance of the brain you muſt obſerve four ventricles, mutually conjoyned by certain paſſages, The PEN veti- 
by which the ſpirits endued with the ſpecies of things ſenlible, may go fromone into another © tricles thereog 
firſt and two greater, one on each fide are placed in the upper brain. The third is under them in 
the middle part of the brain. The fourth and laſt at the torelide of the Cerebellwm, towards the 
beginning of the ſpinal marrow. The two foremoſt are extended the length way of the brain in 
the torm of a ſemicircle, whoſe horns look or bend outwards. They are ſpacious and large, be- The magni- 
caulc it was meet the ſpirits contained there together with their excrements, ſhbuld be there purj- **deofthe up- 
hed and cleanſed 3 but in other ventricles, the pure and already elaborate ſpirits are only received, P,v<ntricles 
Thefe ventricles are white and ſmooth in their inner ſuperficies but, that on each ſide they have —— 
an extuberancy at the midit of the ſemi-circle, ſituate at the baſis of the pillar of the middle ven- 
tricle towards the noſe under the Septum Iucidum, or clear partition, ſevering, or parting in {under 
theſe two ventricles. 

The Septwm lucidum, or clear or thin partion, isnothing elſe than a portion of the brain indiffe The Seprun 
rently ſolid, but very clear, that ſo through this partition the animal ſpirits contained in theſe two #45 
Ventricles, may mutually paſs and be communicated, and yet no other grofler ſubſtance may plerce 
the thin denſity thereof. 

The third Figure repreſents the Cerebcllum with the wormy Proceſſes ſeparated from it. 
AB The right end m_ of the After-brain, 
CD The Anterior and Poſterior regions of the middle 
part of the After-brain. 


Wo 
wh 


/ 


VA 
att 


FI 4 ; . 
mn E==4 % E The Anterir wormy proceſs, 


F The Poſterior wormy proceſs. 
= GG In this place the After-brain did grow to the ſpinal 
nirmens en 145 H The cavity in the ſpinal marrow maketh the fourth ven- 
WIUNS: SST, tricle, 
IK The Anterior and Poſterior proceſſes of the bain, 
called Vermi-tormes, or the wormy proceſſes. 


Wherefore it is not to be feared, that the water contained in one of the ventricles may paſs to Why the Pal- 
the other through this partition, as T have oft-times obſerved to the great admiration of the {pecta- he of _— 
tors in the dead bodics of ſuch as did of the Palfic, in which I have tound the ventricle of that ly CONES _ 
{ide which was taken with the Palſie much dilated, according to the quantity of the water con- cated tothe 
tained therein, the other being either wholly empty and without any 3 or certainly no fuller than other. 
in any other, dead through any other occaſion. For ſome athrm, that there is acertain kind of was, 
teriſh moiſture always to be found in the ventricles, which may be made by the condenſation of the 
animal ſpitits by the force of the deadly cold. But theſe two firſt ventricles of the brain go into 
one common paſſage, as both the bellows of a fornace, whereby the ſpirit inſtructed with the ſpe- 
cies of things, goes into the under or middle ventricle from the former. In theſe ſame hrit ven- 
tricles, the Plexus choroides is to be conlidered, andin like manner the paſſage by which the grofſer 
excrements are driven or ſcnt into the pituitary glandule. 

This Plexus choroides isnothing elſe, but a produRtion of the Piz mater diverſly folded with The Plexx: 
the mutual implication of veins and arteries woven in the form of a net. Theſe veſlcls are of <boroides. 
magnitude and capacity ſufficient, both to yield lite and nouriſhment to that particle to which 
they are faſtened, as alſo for the generation of the animal {pirits, as which take fit matter from the 
veins ſtretched forth into the fame Plexus, the hind-artery and vein Torcxlarz and alſo from the 
air entring into the brain by the mammillary proceſſes. But the mammillary procefles are certain 
common ways:for conveyance of the air and ſmells, into the brain, and carrying of excrements 
from the brain. 

For thus in them who have the Catarrh and Coriza, or Pole, neither the air, nor ſmells can pe- The Proceſſi us 
netrate into the brain z when frequent ſneezings enſue, the brain ſtrongly moving it ſelf to the ex- Mammillares. 
pullion of that which is troublelome to it. But of the excrements of the brain, whether bred there, 
or procceding from ſome other part, ſome are of a fumid and vaporous nature, which breathe in- 
ſenſibly through the ſutures of the skull 3 others are groſs and viſcid, of which a great part is expel- 
ied by both theſe productions, or through each of them. For thus in the Pole you may ſee ſome 
who have one of their noſtrils ſtopt, the other running, and ſome who have both obſtrufted. The The uſe of 
moſt proper benefit of the two firlt ventricles of the brain is to entertain the Phantaſie, as in a con- the op % N- 
vcnicnt (cat and habitation, ſecing the mind there eſtimates and diſpoſes in order the ſpecies of —_— _ 
things brought:in from the external] ſenſes, that ſo it may receive a true judgment of them trom rea- ; 

{.n, which retides in the middle ventricle. 
| ; L 2 The 
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The fourth and fitfh Figure of the Brain. 


Figure 5» 

R R R The lower ſuperficies of the callous body 
refleFed. ; 

S T V Thetriangular ſirface of the Fornix or 
Arch. 

XKX The lower part of the partition of the Ventri- 

cle continuated with the arch. 

YY The upper part of the partition continued 
with the callous body. 

Figure 6. 

AAA The lower ſurface of the acrh. 

BC Two corners of the arch, by which it is con- 
tinuated with the ventricles. 

D E The right and left ventricles. 

F G Arteries climbing up from the ſleepy arteries 
through the lower fide of the ventricles, for the 
forming of that complication of the weſſels, 
which is called Plexus choroides. 

H A veſſel iſſuing out of the fourth Sinus under 
the arch, and paſſing into the third ventri- 
cle, 

IKL The diviſion of this veſſel, a part whereof 
goeth to the right ventricle at K, and another 
to the left at L. 

M N The Plexus choroides made of the artery 
F G, and the veſſel H. 

OO Small veins paſſing through the ventricles of 
the brain, produced from the veſſels K and 
L 


P Other veins ariſing from the ſame, diſperſed 
without the ventricles into the Pia mater. 

Q 4 paſſage from the third ventricle unto the 
Baſon, or Tunnel. 

R S Canales, or Sinus, graven or furrowed in the 
ſubſtance of the ventricles z in which the phlegm 
is led along to the orifice of the foreſaid paſ- 


ſage marked with Q. 


Figure 10, 

AA Parts of the ſpinal marrow cut 
from the brain. 

BC The places where this marrow 
did grow unto the brain. 

DE The teſticles. 

FG The buttocks. 

H The Pine glandule. 

From to K A part of the third ven- 
tricle going to the fourth, under 
the teſticles. 

KLMN A part of the fourth ventri- 
cle which is engraven in the mar- 
row. 

O The top of the fourth ventricle. 

P The place where the ſpinal marrow 
goetþ out of the skull. 

Figure 11, 

AB Parts of the optick, nerves. 

CD The ſleepy arteries. E The Baſon or Tunnel banging down. F A bole or perforation of the 

Dura meninx, through which the Tunnel reacheth unto the glandule. G G Parts of the ſecond conju- 


gation of ſinews. 


| Figure 12. 
A The glandule. B The Baſon or Tunel, called Pclvis or Infundibulura. CDEF. The four holes 
ehrough which the phlegmatich, excrement iſſueth. | 
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The third ventricle is ſeated between the hindcrmolt extremities of the former ventricles, and 
the laſt ventricle of the Cerebeliwm. In this, fix parts preſent themfelves to our conlideration, that 
is, the Pſalloides or Arch, the Conarizem or pine glandule, the buttocks, worm-like productians, the 
baſon and paſſage which is from this middle into the laſt and hindmolt ventricle. The Pſulioides 
or Arch, is nothing elſe, but the cover of the middle ventricle, rclembling a rock, born up with 
three ſtays or pillars, the one whercot is extended to the noſe under the $ eptum Incidum , the two 
other on each fide one, look toward the back-part of- the brain. This is the reaſon of this tigure 
which is outwardly convex, and inwardly concave, to wit, that there might be free ſpace for that 
motion which the animal ſpirit inwardly produces, and belides, that it might morc caſily ſuttain the 
burthen of the brain lying upon it. For an arched figure is the moſt convenient of all other to ſu- 
ftain a weight. 

The Conarizm, or Pine-glandule is a {tall glandule of the ſame ſubſtance with the brain, round 
and ſomewhat long, like a Pine-apple, from whence it” hath the name : This glandulc is ſcated 
over againſt a {mall hole which deſcends to the lowelt ventricle. It hath this uſe, to ltrengthen the 
diviſion of the veſſels led thither with the production of the Piz mater tor the generation of the 
animal ſpirits, and the life and nouriſhment of the brain. 

The Nates, or buttocks, are ſubjected, or placed, under this glandule, that is, bodies of a {olid 
and white ſubſtance drawn out in length like a childs buttocks, eſpecially in Beaſts, and chiefly in a 
ſheep. Theſe buttocks have ſuch a ſolid ſubſtance, that fo they may keep open and free the paſ- 
ſage, or channel, that runs down from the middle to the lower ventricle, by means of which the 
brain participates with the Cerebellum. ; 

The Worm is a production of the Cerehellwm, or aftcr-brain, to wit, 2 portion of the ſame being, 
in the top, or beginning, and as it were in the entrance'thereof, being like many little circles, or 
wheels mutually knit together by ſlender membrancs;and it is ſo called becauſe it reſembles thoſe thick 
white worms which are tound in rotten wood, It doth, as it were, perform the office of a Porter 
to the formerly mentioned paſſage, that it may give way and entrance intothe Cerebellum, to 2 ne- 
ceſſary quantity of ſpirits, when need requires; leſt that, if they ſhould ruſh with a ſudden vio- 
lence into the Cerebellzm, they might contound the imprinted notiors of things to be remcmbred, 

The Pelvis, or Baſon, is a paſſage appointed for the carrying away of the grols excrements by the 
palatz and is ſocalled, becauſe it hath the fimilitude and uſe of a baſon, or tunnel; ic deſcends 
trom the third ventricle into the glandule which is {cated between the proceſſes of the wedg-bone 
called the ſaddle thereof, as you may perceive by putting in a ſpathern, Now there remains the 
laſt of the ſix parts propoſed to our conſideration 1 the third ventricle, that is, the channel or paſ- 
ſage, running from this third ventricle into the tourth, for the uſe formerly mentioned. 

This channel deſcending in its original from the baſon, goes trom thence under the buttocks into 
the lait ventricle, the Menzages being perforated 3 which, that you may thew, it is fit you put the 
end of a Spathern through it. The beneht of a third ventricle, is, that it may be as a Tribunal or 
Judgment-ſcat, to the reaſoning faculty, when the mind will draw conclutions from things ſeen. 

The fourth ventricle ſeated m the place we formerly mentioned 3 it is lefs than the ret, but 
more ſolid 3 leſs as that which was not to receive the ſpirit betorc it was purified, and cleanſed 
from all impurities 3 but more ſolid, that it might contain it the ſafer. The ule thereot is, to be as 
a treaſury and ſtore-houle of the opinion, and judgments which reaſon (ha!l decree, that when need 
requires, we may fetch and draw them from thence as laid up in ttorc. I know Galen and the 
Greek Phyſicians have not fo diſtinguiihed in places, the three torementioned faculties z but have 
written, that they all are all over-contuſcd through the whole ſubſtance of the brain, which opt- 
nion alſo Fernelixs in his Pathologia hath renewed. Yet I had rather tollow this opinion, as com- 
monly received and celebratcd by the Arabian Phyſicians, 

The mammillary procefles are the inſtruments and paſlages of Smelling, being of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance with the brain, and like nerves, which run out from the hind-horns of the upper or fore- 
molt ventricles of the brain to the Ethmoides and {pcngy bones of the noſe, that hence they may 
receive the diverſe kind of ſmells, and carry them into the brain. But although they be like nerves, 
yet they are not accounted nerves, becauſe they go not out of the $kull. 


——__— 


CHAP. VII 


Of the ſeven Conjugations of the Nerves of the Brain, ſo called, becauſe they always ſhew the nerves con- 
jrugated and doubled ; that is, on each ſide one. 


fl "He nerves are the ways and infirumcnts of the animal ſpirit and faculty , as of which 

thoſe ſpirits are vchicles, as long as they are contained in the brain 3 they confitt of the 

only and limple marrowy ſubſtance of the brain, or ſpinal marrow. But patſing torth of 
the brain, the have another membranous ſubſtance which involves them, joyncd with them from 
the two membranes of the brain z and according to the opinion of ſome Anatomilts, they have al- 
{o a third from the ligaments, drawn as well trom divers others, as trom theſe by which they are 
tied to the Vertebra's ; yet this opinion ſeems abſurd to me, ſeeing ſuch a membrane, as that which 
is inſenſible, wholly repugns the condition of a nerve, which is to give ſenſe to the parts to which 
it is inſerted, 

The magnitude of the nerves is different, according, to the diverſe neceſſity of ſenſc incident to 
the parts into which they are inſerted. Their tigure is round, and long, like to a Conduit-pipe 
to cafry water in 3 the membranes of the brain, with which the nerves are covered, being dilated 
and (iretched over them, after the fame manner that the proceſſes of the Peritonewm involves the 

3 {pcrnatick 
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ſpermatick veſſels, with which they go down to the eeſticl? and take life and nouriſhment by the 
Their uſe, capillary veins and arteries, which deſcend to them with the membranes. They are made for this 
uſe, that they may impart ſenſe to the ſenſitive parts, and motion to thoſe that are fit to be 
Theirnumber, moved. All the nerves deſcend from the brain cither mediately, or immediately z their number 
is ſeven and thirty pair, or conjugations 3 whereof ſeven have their original immediately from 
the brain, the other thirty from the ſpinal marrow, 
The firſt con- The firſt Conjugation of the nerves of the brain is thicker than all the reſt, and goes to the eyes, 
_— of to carry the viſive ſpirit to them. Theſe ariſing from divers parts of the brain, in the middlc way 
—{ they goout of the skull meet together croſs-wife, like the Iron of a Mill (which is talined 
in the upper ſtone) going into one common paſſage with -their cavities not viſible to the eyc that 
. fo the ſpirits brought by thofe two nerves may be communicated, and they are mutually joyned and 
mect together ſo, that being driven back from one eye they may flie back into the other. An argu- 
ment whereof may be drawn from ſuch as aim at any thing, who ſhutting one of their eyes (ce 
more accurately ; becauſe the force of the neighbouring ſpirits unitcd into one eye, is mor. 
ſirong than when it is diſperſcd into both. This conjugation, when it comes into the glatſic humor, 
is ſpent in the ſtructure of the net-like coat which contains this humor on the back-part. 
The ſeventh Figure ſhewing the eigþzh Conjugation of the Nerves of the Brain. 
AA 1 2 The brain, BB1 2 the After-brain. 
CC 1 2 The ſmelling of the brain, which ſome FIG.1. 
call the Mammillary proceſſes. 
D 1 The beginning of the ſpinal marrow ont of 
the baſis of the brain, 
F 12 A part of the ſpinal marrow when it .is 
ready to iſſue out of the skyll, 
F 12 The mammillary proceſſes which ſerve for 
the ſenſe of Smeliing. | 
GG 1 2 The optich, nerves. 
H 1 The coition or union of the optick, nerves. 
IT 12 The coat of the eye whereinto the optick, 
nerves are extended. 


KK 1 2 The ſecond pair of the ſinews ordained ' 


for the motion of the eyes. » AFN 
LL 12 The third pair of fines, or, according to a! > | 
[ - 11! : he 
the mojt Anatomiſts,. the leſſer root of the third Lo Porn JE £ I 
Ir MN 7 - IS 4 UNSEL/; 
pare v.25 Z=<S\ KN: NW, 
MM 1 2 The fourth pair of ſinews, or the great- IGCIT- "Jo: NY 
er root of the third pair. — D 


N 2 4 branch of the third conjugation derived to FIG. II. 
the muſculous kin of the fore-bead. 

O2 A branch of the ſameto the upper jaw. 

PP 2 Another into the coat of the noſtrils. 

Q 2 Another into the temporal muſcles. 

R 2 A branch of the fourth conjugation crumpled 
like the tendril of a wine, 

$2 Abranch of the ſame reaching unto the upper 
teeth, and the gums. | 

* T2 Another of the ſame to the lower-jaw. 

V 2 A farcleof the branch T, to the lower lip. 

XX 2 Another ſurcle from the branch T, to the 
roots of the lower teeth, 

YY 2 The aſſumption of the nerves of the fourth 
conjugation unto the coat of the tongue. 

Z 12 The fourth pair are wulgarly ſo called 
which are ſpent into the coats of the palat. 

a 12 The fifth pair of ſinews which belong to 
the hearing. 

© The Auditory-nerve, ſpread abroad into the ca- 
vity of the ſtony-bone. 

* A harg part of the fifth conjugation above, the 

* which may be counted for a diſtin nerve. b 12 A ſmall branch derived from this harder part of the fir? 

pair. C12 A lower branch from the ſame original. d 1 2 This nerveis commonly aſcribed to the fifth pair 

but indeed is a diſtind} conjugation, which we will call the Eighth, becauſe we would not interrupt the order of 

other mens accounts, Ee 12 The ſixth pair of finews. t 2 A branch from them divided to the neck, and 

the muſcles couched thereupon. g, 2 Another branch to the muſcles of the Larinx, or throttle. h i 2 The 

ſeventh pair of ſinews. i 1 The union of the ſeventh pair with the ſixth. 12 A propagation of the ſeventh 

paiy to thoſe muſeles which ariſe from the Appendix called Stiloides. m 2 Surcles from the ſeventh con- 

rugation to the muſcles of the tongue, the bom Hyois, and the Larinx. 0p q. 1 Three holes ;, through the 

hole © the phlegm iſſueth out of the third ventricle of the brain to the tunnel , andat pq is the paſſaze of 

the Soporary arteries to the ventricles of the brain. 


. 
0 
> 


The ſecond Theſecond conjugation goes into many parts, at its paſſing forth of the skull 3 and in the bot- 
Conjugation. tom of the circle of the eye it is diſtributed into the ſeven muſcles moving theeyes, 

The third The third is twofold, in the paſſage out of the skull, it is likewiſe divided into many branches 
£onJugation, of 
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of which ſome are carried to the temporal muſcles, into the ' Maſſeteres, or grindling muſcles, into 
the skin of the face, forchead and noſe; Otherſome are ſent into the upper part of the cheek, 
and the parts belonging to it, as into the teeth, gums, and the muſcles of, the upper-lipz and thoſe 
which are called the round, which incompaſs the mouth on the inſide 3, the latt are walicd in. the 
coat of the tongue, to beltow upon it the ſenſe of tatting, 

The fourth conjugation is much ſmaller, and is almoſt wholly waficd upon the coat of the Pa- The fourch 
lat of the mouth, to cndue it alſo with the ſenſe of taſting, conjugation. 

The fifth as its original, and having not as yet pailed forth of the skull, is divided into two, and, 71. 661 « 

. | n 'fch con- 
ſends the greater portion thereot to the hole of the car, or paſſage of hearing, that it may ſupport. jugation. 
the auditory faculty 3 and it ſends forth the other lefſer portion thereof to the temporal muſcles by 
the paſſage next to itz by which the ſecond conjugation pallcs torch. 

The ſixth being the greateſt next tothe firlt, paſſing cntire torth of the skull, imparts ſome ſmall. +4. c..1 
branches to certain mulcles of the neck and throttle, and then deſcending, into the cheit, it makes conjugation, 
the recurrent nerves 3 and diſperſed over all the parts of the two lower bellies, it paſſes even to the 
bladder and teſticles, as we ſhewed in the former Book. . | 

The ſeventh inſerted and ſpent upon the muſcles of the bone Hyoir, the tongue, and ſome of The ſeventh 
the throttle, to give them motion 3 it paſſes forth of the skull by the hole of the now-bone at ©2/28900%s 
the cxtuberancies thereot, 


GHAP. IL 
Of the Rete Mirabile, or wonderful Net, and of the Wedzge-bone. 


He Animal ſpirit is made of the vital, ſent from the heart by the internal ſlzepy arteries to The exiſtence 
the brain. For it was requilite, that it ſhould be the more elaborate, becautc hc a&tion of the anima! 
of the animal is more excellent than that of the vital : Naturc hath framed a texture of ar- P!"it- 

By our . . "ov What the R2:# 
tcries in many places running croſs one another, in the form of a Net divers times doubled 3 (where- ,,;, 13:4, ix, 
upon it had the name of the wonderful Net) that fo the ſpirit by longer dclay in theſe Labyrinthian 
or Maze-like turnings, might be perfectly concocted and claborated, and attain to a greater fitneſs 
to perform the animal functions. 

This wonderful Net ſituate at the ſides of the Apophyſes clinoides, or productions of the wedg- The fite and 
bone, is two-fold ; that is, divided by the pituitary glandule, which is fituate between the ſaid number. 
Apophyſes clinoides, having the wedg-bone lying under them, next to the Craſſus meninx , being per- 
forated on the right and lett fide, next to which lyc bones as a rare as a ſponge even to the palar, 
by which the phlegm is purged by the mouth and noſe 3 and therc-hence, I think, that ipattle flows, 
which ſuch as have a moilt brain, continually ſpit out of their mouth, 

The cighth Figure of the Brain. 

A The brain. 

B The Cerebcllum, oy after-br#n. 

C A proceſs of the Brain, but not 
that is called Marrmillaris. 

DD The marrow of the back as it is 

yet within the skyull, 

E The Mammillary prac:ſ5 or inſtru- 
ment of ſmelling, 

F The optick, nerve. 

G The coat of the eye into which the 
optick, nerve is ſpread. 

H The nerve that mover! the eye or 
the ſecond pair. 

I The third conjugation, or the harder 
and leſſer branch of the nerves of the 
third conjugation brought forward. 

K The fourth conjugation or the great- 
er and thicker nerve of the third 
pair bending downward. , 

L A branch of the nerve markedwith 

I, which goeth to the fore-head, 

M Another branch of the nerve I, 
reaching to the upper jaws 

NN A nerve proceeding from the 
branch I, intexed or woven with 
the coat of the noſe. 

O The nerve of the temporal muſcle 
iſſuing from the branch I, 

P A nerve contorted of the nerves K 
and b. : 

A nerve proceeding from the 
branch K, to the ſockets of the up- 
per teeth, 

R A nerve creeping from the nerve RK ** 
10 the lower jaw. 


_ __ 
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What the Apo- 
phyſes clinoides 
are. 

Whether the 
Rete mirabile 
differs from 
the Plexus cho» 
rozdlts. 


S A ſurcle of the branch R, offered to the lower lip. TT Other ſurcles from the branch R, attaining to 
the lower teeth. V V A branch of the nerve K, diffuſed into the coat of the tongue, XX The fourth pair of 
finews which go into the coat of the palat. Y The fifth pair of ſmews which are the nerves of bearing. a The 
membrane of the ear, unto which that {ff nerve goeth, b c Two ſmall branches of the fifth conjugation 
uniting themſelves with the nerve P. d The eighth conjugation or a nerve of the fifth pair attaining unto 
the face. ec The ſixth pair of nerves. f A branch from the nerve e, reaching to the muſcles of the neck, 
g Small branches derived unto the throttle, or Larinx. h The bifurcation of the nerve into two branches, 
iti An inner branch hanging to the rackcbones, and ſtrengthening the intercoſtal nerves, and- is therefore 
called intercoſtalis k k Smrcles of the utter branch going to the heads of the muſcles, to the breaſt-bone, 
and to the collar-bones. 1 m Branches of the right nerve |, making the right recurrent nerve. mn The in- 
ſertion of the recurrent ſinews into the muſcles of the Larinx. op Branches of the left nerve making the 
left recurrent finew p. q q Branches from the ſixth conjugation going to the coat of the lungs. x Small nerves 
of the heart, and of the purſe thereof called the Pericardium, as alſo ſome approaching to the coats of 
the lungs. { Nerves on either fide ſent to the ſtomach. t The right ſtomach-nerve going to the left orifice of 
the ſtomach. uu The left ſtomach-nerve going to the right orifice of the ſtomach. x A nerve from the 
branch u, paſſing into the hollowneſs of the liver. y The nerve belonging to the right ſide of the kell. 2 The 
nerve belonging to the —_— & A nerve creeping tothe gut called duodenum, and the beginning of the 
jejunum, or empty gut. [5 A nerve implanted in the right fide of the bottom of the ſtomach. 'y A nerve be- 

longing to the liver and bladder of gall. 5 A nerve reaching to the right kidney. © A branch reaching to the Me- 
ſenterium and the guts. £ A branch ſprinkled to the right part of the bladder. » A branch going through 
the left part of the kgll. 0 Surcles derived t6 the colick-gut and the kell. u. Small branches inſerted into the 
= AA A nerve approaching to the left ſide of the bottom of the ſtomach. {4 A branch belonging to 

the left fide of the Meſentery and the guts. » A branch which attaineth to the left kidney. + Small 

nerves creeping through the left ſide of the bladder. © The ſeven pair of finews. 7 A branch derived from 

the ſixth conjugation to the muſcles which ariſe from the proceſs called Styloides. f A branch of the 

ſeventh conjugation which goeth to the muſcles of the tongue, of the bone Hyois, and of the throttle, or 

Larynx. $ A conjundtion or coition of the fxth and (eventh pair into one nerve. 


Theſe Apophyſes clinoides are certain productions of the Os baſilare, or wedg-bone (called the ſad- 
dle thereof ) between which, as I (aid, the pituitary glandule lies with part of the wondertul Net. 
There is a great controverſie amongſt Anatomilts concerning this part 3 tor, Veſalizs denies that it 
isin man, Columbus admits it 3 yet he ſeems to contound it with the Plexus choroides. Truly, I 
have obſerved it always after the manner, as Sylzius alledgcs againlt Veſalim.. It remains, that we 
recite the perforations of the skull, becauſe the knowledg of theſe much conduces to the under- 
ſtanding cf the inſertions of the veins, arteries and nerves. 


ts 


CHAP. X 
Of the holes of the inner Baſis of the Skull. 


N the firſt place are reckoned the holes of the bone Ethmoides 3 then thoſe of the Optick- 
[ nerves. Thirdly, of the nerves moving the eyes. F _— of that portion of the nerves of 
the fourth conjugation which go to the temporal muſcles. Fitthly, are reckoned thoſe holes 
ſcarce viſible, ſituateunder the pituitary glandule, by which the ſpittle is evacuated. Sixthly, that 
hole which is in the wedg-bone made for the entrance into the internal ſleepy Arteries, compo- 
fing the wonderful Net, and then paſſing into the brain by a great Slit, That perforation which we 
reckon in the ſeventh place is commonly double, made for the entrance of one of the branches of 
the internal Jugular-vein, The eighth hole is ſomewhat long, of an oval figure, by which, part 
of the third conjugation, and all the tourth conjugation paſſes torth. The ninth are the auditory paſ- 
ages. The tenth are very ſmall holes, and give way to the vein and artery going to the auditory paſ- 
ſage, above the foramen cecum. In the eleventh place are reckoned the pertorations which yield paſ- 
ſage forth to the ſixth pair of nerves, topart of the ſleepy arteries, and of the internal jugular. In 
the twclfth, thoſe which yield a way out to the ſeventh conjugation. The great hole of the nowl- 
bone through which the ſpinal marrow paſſes,is reckoned the thirteenth. The tourteenth is that which 
moſt commonly is behind that great hole, by which the Cervical veins and arteries enter in. 


CHAP. XL. 
Of the perforations of the external Baſis of the Brain. 


Here is a hole on cach fide at the eye-brows, by which paſſes a ſmall nerve from the third 

| conjugation coming out of the cavity of the orb of the eye, and going by the foxchead 
bone to the eye-brows, that it may give motion to the two mulcles of the upper eye- 

brow and forehead. Yet oftentimes the hole is but to be ſeen on one fide, often-times there is a 
cleft in fiead thereof, other-whiles it is not perforated nor cleft at all. The ſecond is the pertorati- 
on of the greater corner of the eye, by which a portion of the nerves of the third conjugation de- 
ſcends to the coat of the noſe 3 in this hole the Glandula Lacrymalis is ſeated. The third is ſcat- 
ed under the eye, that it may give way to the other portion ot the nerves of the third conjugation 
going to the part of the face, and the teeth of the upper jaw. The tourth isat the beginning of 
the palat, amongſt the cutting and ſhearing-tecth, through which a vein, an artery, and the coat 
of the palat paſſes out. In the fifth order, -are reckoned the pertorations of the palat, by which the 
nerves deſcend from the fourth conjugation, to give or caule the taſte, In the tixth order are rank- 
£d 
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ed the holes of the palat ſerving for the reſpiration, and the flegm falling from the brain by the 
noſtrils. And there is a cleft under the yoke-bone aſcending into the O50 of the eye, by which 
there is a way, as well for the nerves of the third conjugation to the temporal muſcles, as alſo for 
certain veins and arteries: But alſo, there is noted another hole at the mammillary proceſs, which 
is not perforated in the judgment of the ſenſe. Beſides, there is thought to be another at the hind 
root of the ſame proceſs, by which a certain ſmall vein paſſes from the Jugular to the Torexlar. But 
I have only noted theſe three paſſages by the way, becaule there is ſo much variety in them, that no- 
thing can be certainly ſaid of them. 


CHAP. Mll. 
Of the Spinal Marrow, or Puth of the Back, 


He ſpinal marrow is like a river running from the fountain of the Brain. This ſends nerves What the {pi- 
| for ſenſe and motion to all the neigbouring parts under the head, ſpreading its branches Pal marrow 1s. 
as from the body of a tree. Theſe branches, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew, are on each fide 
thirty. This ſame ſpinal marrow is covercd with the two membranes inveſting the brain, diltinguiſh- hrs 
ed by no diſtance of place, as in the Brain, But alſo it hath another membraneadded to theſe, being OE 
very hard and denſe, which keeps.t from being broken and violated by the violent bending of the 
body forwards and about. The diſeaſes of this marrow do almoſt cauſe the like ſymptomes, as the The gifccafes 
diſeaſes of the brain 3 for they hurt the ſenſe and motion of all the parts lying bencath them ; as, for from the hure- 
example, If any of the Vertebrg's of the back-bone be moved out of their place, there follows a __ the ſpt- 
diſtortion or wreſting afide of the marrow 3 but then eſpecially it it happen that one of the Vertebr?s 33? marrow. 
be ſtrained, ſo ſharp and bitter a compreſſion urges the marrow by reaſon of the bony body of the 
Vertebra, that it will either rend it, or certainly hinder the paſſage of the ſpirit by it. But by theſe 
fame holes of the Vertebre's the veins and arteries go to the ſpinal marrow for to give life and nou- 
riſhment to it, as the nerves by them paſs forthinto all the lower parts of the body. 
Figure 1. Sheweth the form of the ſpinal marrow properly ſo called, with its membranes , and the 
nerves proceeding from it. $- | 
Figure 2. The ſpinal marrow naked and bare, together with its nerves, as moſt part of Anatomiſts have 
deſcribed it. 


The coats of 


The tenth Figure of the Spinal Marrow. 

A The beginning of the ſpinal marrow where it 
falls out of skull. 

B The thickneſs thereof in the ſpondyls or racks 
bones of the loins. 

C The diviſion thereof into ſtrings, or hairy threds, 

D The ſeven nerves of the necks 

From DtoE, or from 7 to 19 ſhew the nerves 
of the back, 

From Eto F The nerve of the loins. 

From F to G The nerves of the Os facrum, or 
holy-bone. 

H The end of the marrow. 

IKL Do fhew how the nerves do iſſue from the 
marrow in ſtrings. 

MM The knots of the ſinews made of the con- 
Jjundion of thoſe ſtrings. 

N O The membranes that inveſt the marrow, 

Figure 2, 

A The beginning of the ſpinal marrow inthe ckull. 

34567 Theſe Charadters ſhew ( according to 
Veſalius opinion ) how the conjugation of the 
nerves of the brain do take their original skull, 

B From the marrow remaining yet without the 
egreſs of the fpinal marrow out of the hull. 

C Thecords or ftrings whereinto it is divided. 

D 7 The marrow of the neck, and ſeven pair of 
finews. 

E 19 Twelve pair, or conjugations , of nerves 
proceeding from the marrow of the cheſt. 

F 24 The marrow of the loins, and five pair of 
ſinews. 

G 30 The marrow of the holy-bone, and ſix pair 
of ſmews. 

H The extremity, or end of thg ſpinal marrow. 


The end of the Fifth Book. 


BOOK VL 


T reating of the \Auſcles and Bones, and the other &x- 
treme parts of the Body, 


i 
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The PREFACE. 


WI Eradventure ſome may wonder that T have ended my Fifth Book of Anatomy, be- 
fore Thave fully deſcribed all the parts of the Head, the which ſeemed, as it were, 
” only appointed for that purpoſe. Therefore IT muſt yield a reaſon of this my in- 
$0 tention. T have a defire, in one Treatiſe, and, as it were, at one breath, to proſe- 

V cute the Anatomy of the Muſcles. Wherefore, becauſe the parts of the Head not 


KY 
AN 


SS 


TREES 8 FD yet deſcribed, principally conſiſt of the Muſcles, therefore T defired to comprehend 
being un- AUS them: together with this ſame deſcription of the extreme parts of the body ; begin- 
known,it muſt ning, at the upper part of the face, to wit, the eyes : But having firſt deſcribed 
neceſſarily the bones of the face, without the knowledg of which it is impoſſible to ſhew the 
rn per original and inſertion of the Muſcles, We have formerly noted, that by the face is meant whatſoever lies 


inſertion of from. the eye-brows even to the chin. In which there is ſuch admirable induſtry of Nature, that of the in- 
the Muſcles finite multitude of men you cannot find two ſo like, but that they may be diſtinguiſhed by ſome unlike- 
muſt be ſo al- 7o(5 in their faces alſo, it hath adorned this part with ſuch exquiſite beauty , that many have died 
_ ? Py by longing to enjoy the beauty deſired by them. This ſame face albeit it little exceeds half a foot, yet 
ments of the it indicates and pup intimates by the ſudden changes thereof , what affe&ions and paſſions of hope, 
face. fear, ſorrow and delight poſſeſs our minds, and what ſtate our bodies are in, ſound, ſick, or neither. 
The Ceunte- JYherefore ſeeing the face is of ſo much moment , let us return to the Anatomical deſcription thereof : 
nance 15 the np4;.1, hat we may eaſily and plainly perform, we will begin with the bones thereof, whereby, as we for- 


oa will. merly ſaid, the original and inſertion of the Muſcles may be more certain and manifeſt to us. 
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CG H A P. £ 
Of the Bones of the Face. 


FEI TOY He bones of the face are ſixteen or {eventcen in number. And firſt, there be reckoned ſix 
orb of the eye. about the orbs of the eyes, that 1s three to each orb, of which one 1s the bigger, another 
lefler, and the third between both each of theſe touch the forchead-bone in their upper 
part. Beſides, the greater is joyned with a ſuture to the proceſs of the ſtony-bone, and ſo makes 
What the zy- the Zygoma, that is, the Os IS ngale or Yoke-bone, framed by Nature for prefervation of the tem- 
gona is, and poral muſcle. The leſler is {cated at the greater corncr. of the eye, in which there is a hole per- 
what uſe Xt  forated to the noſe, and in this is the glandule in which the Zygilops doth breed. The middle is 
_ Keilops in the bottom, or inner part of the orb, very ſlender, and as it were of a membranous thinneſs : 
The two bones Then follow the two bones of the noſe which are joyned to the fore head-bone by a ſuture, but 
of the noſe, on the forcfide between themſelves by harmony. But on the back and hind-part with two other 
The twoinner bones, on cach fide one, which deſcending from the bone of the forchead (to which alſo they are 
_ of the joyned by a ſuture) reccive all the teeth. Theſe twoin Galens opinion are ſeldom found ſepara- 
Ros ted, But theſe are the thickeſt of all the bones of the face hitherto mentioned, knit by a ſuture 
with the greateſt bone of the orb, on the back part with the wedge-bone, on the inner fide with 
the two little inner bones of the palat, which on the inſide make the extremity thereof, whereby 
it comes to paſs, that we may call theſe bones the hinder, or inner bones of the palat. They reckon 
one of theſe bones the eleventh, and the other the twelfth-bone of the head ; theſe two little bones 
on their fides next to the winged productions of the wedg-bone, receive on each-ſide one of the 
nerves of the fourth conjugation, which, in the former Book, we ſaid were ſpent upon the mem- 
brane of the palat. 
The two bones And in Galer's opinion there be other two in the lower jaw, joyned at the middle of the chin 
of the jaw. although ſome think it but one bone, becauſe by the judgment of ſenſe there appears nodiviſion or 
ſeparation thercin. But you may ſee in children how true this their ſuppoſition is, forin men of per- 
tet growth it appears but one bone; theſe two are reckoned for the thirteenth and fourteenth bones, 
| Now theſe two bones making the lower jaw, have in their back-part on cach fide two producti- 
T woprodudt- ons, as they lie to the upper jaw, the one of which repreſents the point of a Sword, and is called 
dper _ the Corone : Thee other is obtuſe and round ; which is inſerted into the cavity ſeated at the root 
lower jaw, Of the proceſs of the ftony-bone, near to the paſſage of the ear. | 
The Luxation This may be ſtrained to the fore-part by violent gaping, by retraftion of the muſcles ariſing 
of the lower from the wing-like proceſſes, and ending at the lower angles of the broader part of the ſame jaw, 
m—_ : This jaw 1s hollow, as alſo the upper, eſpecially in the back-part , being tilled with a white 
1e lower Jaw A : G - "5 « 
Alled with > 304 glutinous humor, conducing to the growth of the teeth. This humor hath its matter from 
marrowy hu- the blood brought thither by the veſſels, veins, artcries and nerves from the third Conjugation 
mor, entring here by a paſſage large enough. Whereby it comes to pals, that this part isnot only nou- 
rithed and lives, but alſo the teeth receive ſenſe by the benchit of the nerves entring thither with 
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; ſeats. The ſhearing-tcerh cut the meat, becauſe they are broad and ſharp 3 the Dog-tceth break 


| 11 9g 
the vein and artery : by {mall holes to bz ſcen at the lower roots of the teeth; and thence it is that How the teeth 
a beating pain may be to in the Tooth-ach, becauſe the defluxions may be by the arte. feel. 

riesz or rather becauſe the humor flowing to the roots of the tceth, may preſs the artery in that Why the 
place: Belide allo you may fee ſome appearance of a nervous ſubſtance in the root of a tooth bends . 
newly pluck'd out. g pain. 

But alſo you muſt conſider, that this jaw from its inner capacity products at the fides of the The nerves 
chin two nerves of a ſufficient magnitude, over againſt the lower Dog-teeth, and the firſt of the the lower jaw 
ſmaller grinding teeth, as I have noted in the deſcription of nerves of the third conjugation. 1 muſt be obſer- 
have thought good to put thee in mind of theſe, that when thou ſhalt have occaſion to make in- * 
ciſion in theſe places, thou mayeſt warily and diſcreetly handle the matter, that thee parts receive 
no harm, . 

There remains another bone ſcated above the palat, from which the griſtly partition of the noſe The bone of 
ariſes, being, omitted of all the Anatomilts, foras much as I know. Now therefore that you may the noſe above 
the better remember the number of the bones of the face, I will here make a repetition of them. _ palar, or 

There are ſix of the orbs of the eyes, at each three. The ſeventh and eighth we may call the of # gon 4 
Naſel, or Noſe-bones. The ninth and tenth the Jaw-bones. The clevchth and twelfth are called : 
the inner bones of the palat. The thitteenth and fourteenth, the bones of the lower Jaw. The 
partition of the noſe may rcckoned the hfteenth. 

Now it remains, having ſpoken of theſe bones, that we treat of the Teeth, the Eyc-brows, the 
Skin, the flcſhy pannicle, the mulcles 3 and laſtly, the other parts of the Face. 


Book VI. and other extreme Parts of the Body. 
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7 TY WW * 
Of the Teeth, 


that is, ſixteen above, and ſo many below 3 of which in the forepart of the muuth there ygnes 

are four above, and as many bencath, which are called nciſorii, cutting or ſhearing 
tecth, to cut in ſunder the meat, and they have but one root. To theſe are joyned two in cach The ſhearing. 
jaw, that is, on each fide of the other one, which are called the Canini dentes, Dog-tecth, becauſe teeth. : 
they are ſharp and ſtrong, like Dogs-tecth ; theſe allo have but one root, but that is far longer 
than the other have. hs _ 

Then follow the Molares, or grinders, on cach ſide hive 3 thatis,ten above, and as many below, that Th «ding 

they may grind, chaw, and break the meat, that ſo it may be the ſooner concocted in the ftomach, ; = _ ing 
for ſo they vulgarly think, that meat well chawed is half concocted ; thoſe grinders which arc 
faſined into the upper jaw, have moſt commonly three roots, and oft-time four, But theſe which arc Why the up- 
faſined into the lower, have only two roots, and ſomctimes three, becauſe this lower jaw is har- per grinding 
der than the upper, ſo that it cannot be ſo cafily hollowed, or elſe becauſe theſe teeth being fixed teeth have 
and firmly ſeated, needed not ſo many ltays as theuppcr, which, as it were, hang out of their PX< roots. 


T He tceth are of the number of the bones, and thoſe which have the moſt , have thirty two, The teeth _ 


The uſe of the 


it becauſe they are ſharp pointed and hrm: but the Grinders being hard, broad and ſharp, chaw ,..., 
and grind it aſunder, But if the Grinders had been ſmooth, they could not titly have perform- : 
ed thcir duty 3 for all things are chawed and broken aſunder more eafily by that which is rcught 

and nnequal, 

Wherctore they ſharpen their Milſtones when they are ſmoother than they ſhould be, by picking The tecthare 
them with a ſharp Iron. The teeth arc falicned in the Jaws by Gemphoſis, that is, as a litake or faſtned in the 
nail, ſoare they hxcd into the holes of the jaws; for they adhere ſo hrmly thereto in ſome, that jaws by Gom- 
when they are pluck'd out, part thereot follows together with the tooth 3 which I have often ob- phoſis. "I 
ſerved to have been alſo with great effuſion of blood. This adhelion of the tecth fafincd in the jaws, ho gn 
is beſides firengthned with a ligament, which applics it (elf to their roots together with the nerves into the jaw is 
and veſſels. The teeth differ trom the other bones, becauſe they have a&ion whilſt they chaw to be obfervel 
the meat 3 becauſe being loſt they may be generated, and for that they grow as long as the party 
lives for otherwiſe by the continual uſe ot chawing, they would be wotn and witied away by 
one another. You may perccive this by any that have lolt one of their teeth; for that which is 
oppoſite to it becomes longer than the reſt, becauſe it is not worn by its oppoſite. Beſides allo, they wherein the 
are more hard and ſolid than the reſt of the bones, and inducd with a quick ſenſe by reaſon of the tecth differ 
nerves of the third conjugation which inſert themſelves into their roots, for if you rub or grind fromthe ocker 
a tooth newly puck'd out, you may ſee the remains of the nerve; they have ſuch quick ſenſe, 220cs- 
that with the tongue they might judg of taſtes. But how fcel the tceth, ſeeing they may be filled CO 
without pain ? Fa!lopirs anſwers, that the teeth feel not in their upper or exterior part, but only fenſe. 
by a membrane which they have within. And the tceth have another uſe, eſpecially the fore- 
tceth, which 1s, they ferve for diſtinct and articulate pronuntiation; for thoſe that want them The forereerh 
faulter in ſpeaking, as alſo ſuch as have them too ſhort, or too long, or ill-ranked. Befides chil- help for the 
dren ſpeak not dittinctly before they have their fore-teeth. And muſt note, that the Infant as yet articulation of 
ſhut up in its Mothers womb hath ſolid and bony tceth 3 which you nay perccive by diſfſeQing it the voice. 
preſently after it is born; 

But even as there are two large cavities in the forchead-bone at the eye-brow , filled with a viſ- 
cous humour, ſcrving tor the fmelling z and in like manner, the air ſhut upin the mammillary pro- 
ceſſes is for hearing : So in the jaws, there be two cavities furniſhed with a viſcid humor for the 
nouriſhment. of the teeth, 


CHAP, 


| Of the Muſcles and Bones Book VI. 
CHAP. IL 


Of the Broad Muſcle. 


Ow we ſhould proſecute the containing parts of the facez to wit, the skin, the fleſhy 
pannicle and fat 3 but, becauſe they have been ſpoken of ſuthciently before, I will on- 
ly deſcribe the fleſhy pannicle, before Icome to the diſſefion of the eye, that we may 

the more caſily underſtand all the motions performed by it, whether in the face or forehead. 
Firſt, that you may more eaſily ſee it, you muſt curiouſly ſeparate the skin in ſame part of the 
face. For unleſs you take a good head you will pluck away the fleſhy pannicle together with the 
skin, as alſo this broad muſcle to which it immediately adheres, and in ſome places ſocloſely and 
firmly, as in the lips, eye-lids, and the whole forchead, that it cannot be ſeparated from it. Na- 
ture hath given motion, or a moving force, to this broad muſcle, that whilſt it extends or contracts 
it ſelf, it might ſerae to ſhut and open the eye. It will be convenient to ſeparate the muſcle thus 
freed from the skin, beginning from the fore-part of the clavicles even to the chin, aſcending in 
a right line, and shen turning back as far as you can 3 for thus you ſhall ſhew how it mixes it {clf 
with the skin and muſcles of the lips. 
Thereare no When thou ſhalt come to the eyes, thou ſhalt teach how the eye is ſhut and opened by this one 
particular muſcle, becauſe it is compoſed of three ſorts of fibers 3 although by the opinion of all who hither- 
—_—_ = to have written of Anatomy, thoſe actions are ſaid to be performed by the power of two muſcles 
een and ſhur appointed for that purpoſe 3 one of which is at the -greater corner on the upper part, the other rc- 
the eye, for ſembling a ſemicircle at the leſſer corner, trom whence extending it ſelt to the middle of the griltle 
that 15 the Tayſys, it meets with the former ending there 3 but they are in part extended over all the eyc-lid, 
_ — whereby it cometh to paſs, that it alſo in ſome ſort becometh moveable. But although in pub- 
gs reaſons lick difſc@ions, theſe two muſcles are commonly wont to be ſolemnly ſhewed, after the man- 
ro that pur- ner I have related ; yet I think, that thoſe which ſhew them, know no more of them than 
pole. I do. I have grounded my opinion! from this, that there appears no other muſculous fleſh in 
theſe places, to thoſe which ſeparate the feihy pannicle, or broad muſcle, than that which is of 
the pannicle it ſelf, whether you draw your Incition-knite from the forehead downwards, or from 
the cheek upwards. 
Why you muſt Beſides, when there is occaſion to make inciſion on the eye-brows, we are forbidden to do it tranſ- 
take heed of yerſe, leſt this broad muſtle falling upon the eye, make the upper eye-lid unmoveable; bur, if ſuch 
_ 5n. A Cut be received accidentally, we are commanded preſently to ſtitch it upz which is a great argu- 
ciſion upon ment, that the motion of the upper eyc-lid is not performed by its proper muſcles, but wholly 
the eye-brows, depends, and is performed by the broad muſcle, Now it theſe ſame proper muſcles which we have 
deſcribed ſhould be in the upper eyc-lid, it ſhould be meet (becauſe when one of the muſcles is 
in ation, the other, which is its oppoſite or Antagonilt, reſts or keeps holy-day) that when that 
which is faid to open theeye is employcd, the oppokte thereof reſting, the upper cye-lid ſhould be 
The aRion of drawn towards its original, as we ſee it happens in Convulſions 3 becauſe the operation of a mulcle 
a muſcle, is the collection of the part which it moves towards its original. 

Therefore ſceing ſuch a motion or colle&tion appears not any where in the eye-lid, I think it 
therefore maniteſt, that all the motion of this upper eye-lid depends upon this broad muſcle, and 
that it alone is the author of the motion thereot. 

The original The original of this broad muſcle is trom the upper part of the Sternon, the clavicles, the ſhoulder- 
of the broad hlades, and all the {pines of the vertebra's of the neck : But it is inſerted into all theſe parts of the 
mulcie. head which want hair, and the whole face, having divers hbers from fo various original, by the be- 
The inſertion, nefit of which it performs ſuch manifold motions in the tace (tor it ſo ſpreads it ſelf over the 
= reaſon face, that it covers it like a vizard) by reaſon of the variety of the original and the production of 
_— ns the divers fibers of this muſcle. But I have not in the deſcription of this muſcle proſecuted thoſe 
motions with nine conditions, which in the tirſt Book of my Anatomy I required in every part, becauſe I may 
the face, ſecm to have ſufficiently declared them in the deſcription of the muſcles of the Epigaſtriam. Where- 
fore hence forward you muſt expect nothing from me in the deſcription of the Muſcles beſides their 
original, inſertion, action, compoſition, and the delignation of their veſſels. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Eye-lids, and Eye-brows. 
Fa ou: we have fallen into mention of the eye-lids, and eye-brows, and becauſe the order of 


What the eye- 
brows are. 


Difſection alſo requires it, we muſt tell you what they are, of what they confiſt, and how, 
; ' and for what uſe they were framed by Nature. Therefore the eye-brows are nothing elle, 
Their uſe. than a rank of hairs {et in a ſemicircular form upon the upper part of the orb of the eye, from 

the greater to the lcfler corner thereof, to ſerve for an ornament of the body, and a defence of 
the eyes againlt the acrimony of the ſweat falling from the forchead. 
What theeye- But the eye-lids on each fide two, one above, and another below, arenothing <lſe than . as it 
q!4s are. were certain ſhuttings appointed and made to cloſe and open the eyes when need requires , and 
Their compo- to contain them in their orbs. Their compoſure is of a muſculous skin, a grittle and hairs ſet like a 
fare and uſe. pale at the ſides of them to preſerve the eyes when they are open, chiefly againſt the injuries of 
{mall bodies, as motes, duſt, and ſuch like. Theſe hairs are always of equal and like bigneſs, im- 


plantcd at the edges of the griltly part, that they might always ttand ſtrait and Riff out. They 


are 
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are not thick, for ſo they ſhould darken the Eyc. The Grifle in which they are faſined is encom- 
paſſed with the Pericranixm ſtretched ſo far before it produce the Conjunttiva, It was placed there 

that when any part thereof ſhould be drawn upwards or downwards by the force of the broad Muſcle, 
or of the two proper Muſcles, it might follow entirely and wholly by reaſon of its hardneſs, They 


call this ſame Griile, eſpecially the upper, Tarſis, Theupper and lower Eye-lid differ in nothing, What the 
but that the upper hath a more maniteſt motion, and the lower a more obſcure : for otherwiſe Na- Tarſus is. 


ture ſhould have in vain encompaſſed it with a Muſculous ſubſtance. 


— 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Eyes. 


the Optick Nerves, as in an Agne-du&. They are of a ſoft ſubſtance, of a large quantity, EY are. 
being bigger or leſſer, according to the bigneſs of the body. They are ſeated in the head, Their ſite. 


T' Eyes are the Inſtruments of the faculty of Secing, brought thither by the viſive ſpirit of What the 


that they might over-look the reſt of the body, to perceive and ſhun ſuch thingsas might endanger 
or endamage the body 3 for the action of the Eyes is moſt quick, asthat which is perfornied ina mo- 
ment, which is granted tonone of the other ſenſes. Wherefore this is the moſt excellent ſenſe of 


them all. For by this we behold the Fabrick and Beauty of the Heavens and Earth, diſtinguiſh the The quickneGs 
infinite varietics of colours, we perceive and know the — Figure, Number, Proportion, 99d excellen- 


Site, Motion, and reſt, of all bodies. The Eyes have a pyramidal Figure whole Baſis is without, but 


cy of their 
action, 


the Cone or point within at the Optick Nerves. Nature would have them contained in a hollow Figure. 


circle, that ſo by the profundity and ſolidity of the place they might be free from the incurtions of 
bruiſing and hurtful thin 


3s . 
| They are compoſed of 7 Muſcles, five Coats, three Humours, and a moſt bright Spirit, (of which Compoſition. 


there is a perpetual afflux from the Brain) two Nerves, a double Vein, and one Artery, beſides much 
fatz and laſtly, a Glandule ſeated at the greater angle thereof, upon that large hole which on both 
ſides goes to the Noſe, and that, leſt that the bumours falling from the Brain ſhould flow by the Noſe 
into the Eyes, as we ſee it fares with thoſe whoſe Eyes perpetually weep or water by reaſon of the 
cating away of this Glandule, whence that affect is called the Fiftwla lacrymalis, or weeping Fi- 
ſtula. 

But there is much fat put between the Muſcles of the Eye, partly that the motion of the Eyes 
might be more quick in that lipperineſs of the fat, as alſo that the teinper and complexion of the 
Eyes, and chiefly of their nervous parts, might be more conſtant and laſting, which otherwiſe by their 
continual and perpetual motion would be ſubje& to exceſſive drineſs. For Nature for the ſame 
reaſon hath placed Glandules flowing with a certain moiſture near thole parts which have perpe- 
tual agitation. 


. "_ 
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CHAP. VL 


Of the Muſcles, Coats, and humonrs of the Eye, 


they ariſe from the bottom of the Orb, and end in the midfi of the Eye, encompaſſing the fite , and 


T Here are ſix Muſcles in the Eye, of which four perform the four dire& motions of the Eye : The numbet 


Optick Nerve. When they are all moved with one endeavour, they draw the Eye inwards, 3ion of the 


But if the upper onely uſe its action, it draws the Eye upwards 3 if the lower, downwatds; if the 
right, to the right ſide 3 if the left, to the left fide. .- 

The two other Muſcles turn the Eye about 3 the firſt of which being the longer and lenderer; 
ariſes almoſt from the ſame place from which that Muſcle ariſes which draws the Eye to the right 
fide to the greater corner. But when it comes to the utmoſt part of the inner angle, where the 
Glaudula lacrymalis is ſeated, it ends in a flender Tendon, there piercing thtough the middle Mem- 
brane which is there, as through a Ring from whence it preſently going back, is ſpent ina right 
angle towards the upper part of the Eye, betwixt the inſertions of thoſe two Mulcles, of the whicti 
one draws the Eye upwards, the other directly to the outward corner, as it is obſerved by Fallopins, 
or rather, which I remember, I have always obſerved, they turn between the Muſcles which move the 
Eye upwards, and tothe inner corner, 

This fifth Muſcle when it is drawn in towards its beginning, ſo draws the eye with its citcular 
tendon that it carries it to the greater corner. 

The ſixth Muſcle is contrary to that, for that it hath its original from the lower part of the orb ata 
ſmall hole, by which a Nerve of the third conjugation paſſes forth and being that it is mioſi flender, 
whileſt it aſcends tranſverſly to the outward corner, it involves the eye {oallo, that it is inſerted in 
it by a ſmall Tendon, ſo that the Tendons of them both are often-times taken but for one. That 
thou mayek truly and accurately obſerve this anatomical deſcription of the Eye, the Eye muſt not be 
pluckt out of its orb, but rather the orb it ſelf mult be broken and ſeparated. 


For thus thou ſhalt certainly and plainly ſee the fore-mentioned original of the Muſcles. For The gve coars 
the five Coats, the firſt which is firſt met with in difſetion, comes from the Pericranaum, and is ex= of the Eye. 


tended overall the white of the Eye even tothe Iris or Rainbow. The duty of it is to ſtrengthen, 

bind, and contain the Eye in its orb, wherefore it had the name Conjun&iva3 others call it Adnata, ot 
Epipophycos. \ 

Te ſecond is called the Cornea, becauſe it reſembles a Horn in colour and confiſtence 3 this 

| M coat 


—_— 
em. 
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22 coatdiffersand varies from it ſelf; for in the fore-part, as far as the Iris goes, it is clear and perſpi- 
Cornea, orthe ous, but thick and obſcure in the hind part, by reaſon of the diverſe poliſhing. On the fore-part 
wy a denſe; that it may preſerve and contain the Cryſtalline and wateriſh humour, but withall tranſ- 

| parent, ſo to give the object a free paſſage to the Cryttalline, It hath its original from the Craſſa 
Meninx, proczcding forth from the inner holes of the orb of the eye, tor it compaſſes the eye on eve- 
ry ſide. 

” The third is called Vvea or Grapy Coat, bccauſc in the exteriour part it repreſents the colour 
wvea, . the of black Grape 3 it ariſes from the Pia Mater, and encompaſſes all the Eye, except the Pupilla or Ap- 
Grapy Coat. pleof the Eye, for here being perforated, it adheres to the horny Coat by the Veins and Arterics 

which it communicates to it tor life and nouriſhment. But when it arrives at the Iris, then forſa- 
king the Cornea, itdeſcendsdeep in the Eye, and in ſome ſort is turned about the Cryſtalline hu- 
mour, to which alſo it molt firmly adheres, {o bounding the wateriſh humour, and alſo prohibiting 
that the Albugineous humour do not overwhelm the Cryſtalline. This grapy Coat is, as it were, 
dicd on the infide with divers colours, as black, brown, blue, or green like a Rainbow, and that for 
theſe enſuing benehits, | ; 
why the Gra- . The firſt is, if that it had been tinEtured with one colour, all objects would have appeared of the 
y Coat re- {ame colour, as it comes to paſs when we look through == or red Glaſs, But it muſt be coloured, 
—_— divers 11 ſoit may collec the ſpirits diſſipated by the Sun and Seeing, 
Table 3. Fige1. Sheryeth the Membrane and humors of the Fig.1 1. The former pt of the Cryſtalline. 
Eye, by lines drawn after the manner of a true Eye. F 1g.12. The Cryſtalline humour covered yet with his Coat. 
F.2. Sheweth the horny coat with a portion of the optick nerve. F Ig.1 4. The Cryſtalline of a Mans Eye. 
Fig.3. Sheweth the ſame divided by a tranſverſe ſection. F Ig.15, His Coat. 
Fig.4. Sheweth the Uveca, or grapy coat, with a portion of Fig.16. The watery bumouy difpoſed upon the Cryſtalline 


the Optick, Nerve. round about, . 
Fig.5. The Grapy Coat of a Mans Eye. Fig.17. The hairy proceſſes beamingly ſprinkled through the 
Fig.6. The Horny, Grapy, and the Choroides.  fore-ſide of the Coat of the Glaſſie humour. 
Fig.7. The interiour ſuperficies of the Grapy Coat. F Ig.1 8. The fore-fide of the Glaſfie humour. 
Fig.8. The poſterior part of the Horny Coat, together with Fig.19. The place of the Watery humour, 

the ſaid Net Coat ſeparated from the Eye. : Fig.20. The Glaſſie humour containing or comprehending 
F.9. The coat of the vitreous or glaſſie humor called Hyaloides. the Cryſtalline, 
Fig.10., The humours joined together. The Figure of the Eye. pk 

The Explication of the hirk Figure by it (elf. 


a The Cryſtalline humour. 
b The Glafſie hamonr. 
c TheWatery humor: r. 
d The utmoſt Cont called Adnata. 7 
e Thedark part of the Horny Tunicle, which is not 
tranſparent. _ 
f The Grapy Coat called Retiformis. | 
h Thecoat of the glaſſie hamour called Hyaloides. 
1 Thecoat of the Chryſtalline. 
k k The airy proceſſes., called Proceſſus ciliares. 
1 The impreſton of the Grapy coat where it depar- 
teth from the thick coat. 
m The horny coat, a part of the thickcoat, 
nn The fat betwixt the Muſcles. 
o The Optick Nerve. 
p The Dura meninx. 
q The Pia Mater, or thin Meninx. 
rr The Muſcles, 
The explication of the other 19. Fig, together. RX 
a 2 45 TheOptick Nerre. | 
b 2 4 The thin Meninx cloathing the Nerve. 
Cc 2 3 The thickMeninx cloathing the Nerve, || | 
d 5 Thepoſterior part of th: horny coat. ill TY. N 
e 8 The coat called Retina gathered together on | WWF! 
f 2 3 The Rain-bow of the Eye. ( an beap 
g 2 3 Theleſſr circle of the Eye, or the Pupilla. 
h 2 3 Veſſels diſperſed through the Dura meninx 
1 36 The Grapy coat, but 1 in Fig, 3. ſheweth 
how the Veſſels do join the hard Membrane with 
tve Grapy coat. 
- 6 The horny or hard M:mbrane turned over. 
11 3 4 Certain fibers andſtrings of Veſſels.where- 
by the Grapy coat is tied to S Aha _ 
mm 45 The impreſſion of the Grapy coat where 
it recedeth or departeth from the horny coat. 
nn 456 7 ThePupilla, or Apple of the Eye. 
00 7 Theciliar or bairy proceſſes. 
Pp 7 The beginning of the Grapy coat made of a 
:bin Membrane dilated, but p in Fig,17. ſheweth the C aliar proceſſes prinkjed through the fore-part of the Glaſſie humour, 
r 9 The 
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T 9 The boſom or depreſſion of the Glaſſie humour receiving the Cryſtalline. { 12 15 The bredth of the 
Coat of the Cryſtalline. t 12 13 14 16 The poſterior part of the Cryſtalline humour, which is ſpherical or 
round. wu 11 14 20 The fore-part of the ſame Cryſtalline depreſſed. x 10 20 The amplitude of the Glaſ- 
fie humour. y 10 16 19 The amplitude of the watery humour. T 19 The place where the glaſſie humour 
# diſtinguiſhed from the watery, by the interpoſition of the Hyaloides; or Coat of the Glaſſie humoer. & 10 16 
The place where the grapy Coat ſwimmeth in the watery humour. {5 18 The cavity or depreſſion of the Glaſ- 
fie humour which remaineth when the Cryſtalline is exempted or taken from it. 0 19 The cavity or depreſſion 
of the Watery humour made by the ſame means, , 


Thirdly, It was convenient it ſhould be planted with infinite variety of colours for the preſervatior; 
of the ſight. For as the extreme colours corrupt and weaken the fight, ſo the middle refreſh and 
reſerve it, more or leſs, as they arenearer or further remote from the extremes. It was fit it ſhould 
ſoft, that ſo it might not hurt the Cryſtalline humour upon whoſe circumference it ends ; and 
perforated in the part objected to it, leſt by its obſcurity it ſhould hinder the paſſage of the obje&ts to 
the Cryſtalline, but rather that it might collect by its blacknels, as a contrary, thegrear, and as it were, 
diffuſed variety ct colours, no otherwiſe than we fce the heat is ſtrengthened by the oppoſition of 
cold z ſome call this Coat Choroides, becauſe it is woven with many Veins and Arteries, like the Coat 
Chorion which involves the infant in the Womb. 

Now follows the fourth Coat called Amphibleſtroides or Reti-formis, the Net-like Coat, becauſe 4- 
proceeding from the Optick Nerve dilated into a Coat, it is woven like a Net with Veins and 4®}b#blefiror- 
Arteries which it receives trom the grapy Coat, both for the lite and nourilhment both of it (elf, = —_— 
allo of the Glaſſie humour which it encompaſſes on the back-part. The principal commodity of Coat. 
this Coat is, toperceive when the Cryſtalline humour ſhall be changed by objects, and to lead the 
vilive ſpirit inſtructed or furniſhed with the taculty of Secing,, by the mediation of the Glaſſie hu- 
mour even to the Cryſtalline, being the principal inſtrument of Seeing, It is ſofter then any 


other Coat, leſt the touch of it thould offend that humour. Wherein thou wilt admire the ſingular = Fw wn way " 
order of Nature , which as in other things it paſſes not from one extreme to another, unle(s by : 
a Medium (o here it hath not titted the hard horny Coat to the ſoft hamours, but by interpoli- 
tion of divers media of a middle confittence. For thus, after the harder Coats Adnata and Ccynea, 
it hath placed the grapy Coat; by ſo much ſofter than theſe two, as the Net-like Coat is ſofter 
than it, that thus it night paſs from extreme toextreme, as it were, by thele degrees of hardneſs 
and ſoftnel(s. 
The fitth and laſt Coat is called Aracbnoides, becaulc it is of the confiſtence of a Spiders Web. And ,, 3"... 


we may well rcſcmble this Coat to thatskin of an Onion which exceeds the other in clearnefs, white- {3,2 4rancoſe, 
neſs, and thinneſs. This Araneoſa or Cobweb-like Coat encompaſſes the Cryſtalline humour on the Cobweb 
the fore-ſide, pcradventure that (o it might defend it, as the chief inſtrument of Sceing, if the other Eoar. 
humours ſhould at any time be hurt. Ir hath its original trom the excrementitious humidity cf the 

Cryſtalline humour, hardncd into that Coat by the coldncſs of the adjacent part abſolutely like the 

thin skin which encompaſſes the white ofan Egg. 

The firſt humour of the Eye is called Aquewe, or Wateriſh, from the ſunilitude of Water it is The three hu- 
ſcated betwcen the tranſparent part of the horny Coat, the portion of the Cryſtalline humour lying Mours of the 
towards the Apple of the Eye, and that reflection of the grapy Coat which comes trom the Tris to the i - 
circumference of the Cryſtalline humour, that filling the empty ſpace it may diltend the Cornea, and 4,4, 

{o hinder the falling thereof upon the Cryſtalline which would ſpuil the fight; as alſo that by its moi- Wartery. 
fture it might hinder the drying of the Cryltalline humour. Peradventure it is made ot the whayith 
humour ſweating out of the Veſſcls of the Coats, having their orifices tor the molt part in that place 
where this wateriſh humour relides. The ſecond humour and middlemott in fituation is called the ot rt , _ 
Cryſtalline, becauſe it imitates Crylial in the brightneſs and colour ; if fo be, that we may attribute Cryſtalline: : 
any colour to it, For indeed.it was ht, that none of the three humours ſhould be tinCtured with any 
colour.as thoſe which would be the infiruments of Sight,lelt they might beguile us in {eeing,as red and 
green ſpectacles do 3 for, that is true which we have read written by the Philoſopher, That the ſub- 
zc& or matter, appointed for the reception of any form, thould want all imprethon thereot. Hence 
Nature hath crcated a formleſs Matter, the humours of the Eyes without colours, Wax without any 
Figure, the Mind without any particular knowledge of any thing, that ſo they might be able to re- 
ceive all manner of Forms. The tigure of the Crytialline humour is round, yet ſomewhat flatted on 
the fore-ſide, but yet more flaited behind, that ſo the objects might be the berter retained in that, as 
it were plain tigure, and that they might not fly back as from a Globe, or round body, in which 
they could make but ſhort ſtay; leſt it might be eafily moved from its place by the force of any 
thing falling or hitting againſt it, becauſe that body which is exactly round touches not a plain 
body, but onely ina point or prick. Halt this humour ſwims in the Glaſhe humour, that ſo it may 
be nouriſhed from it by tranſpoſition of mattcr; or rather (ſeeing it is encompaſſed on every fide with 
the tifth Coat, that the matter cannot ealily be ſent from the one into the other) by the benehit ofthe 
Veſſels produced cven unto it as well by the Net-like Coat as by the Grapy 3 but it is filled with 
a bright ſpirit on the forc-part, which lies next to the wateriſh humour, and the ſpace of the Apple 
of the Eyc. 

Of which thing this is an argument, that as long as a man remains alive, we ſee the Eye every Gal.cap.5.1ib. 
way full and ſwollen, but lank and wrinkled when he is dead ; beſides alſo, one of the Eycs being 19-4 uſu Part, 
ſhut, the Prpilla of the other is dilated by the ſpirit compelled to fly thither. And alſo tor the 
fame caufe the horny Coat is wrinkled in very old men, and the Prpilla is firaitned by the wrinkles 
ſubliding into themſelves, which is the cauſe that they ſee little or nct at all; for by Age and 
ſucceſs of Time the humour is conſumed by little and little, the implanted ſpirit vaniſhes away, and 
lnaller quantity of ſpirits flow from the Brain, as from a Fountain which is alſo exhauſted. The 
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horny Coat at his original, that is, in the parts next the Tris, ſeemeth to be very nigh the Cryſtal- 
line humour, becauſe all the Coats in that place mutually cohere as touching one another 3 but as it 
In what place runs further out to the Pxpilla, ſo it is further diſtant from the Cryſtalline, Which you may eafily 
2 Cararrhat perceive by Anatomical diſſection, and the operation of touching or taking away a CatarrhaG : 
= mom_ for whereas a Catarrha@ is ſeated between the horny Coat and Cryſtalline humour, the needle thruſt 
T” in, is carried about upwards, downwards, and on every fide through a large and free ſpace, neither 
touching the horny Coat nor Cryſtalline humour, by reaſon theſe bodies are ſevered by a good di- 
ſtance fhlled with ſpirit and a thin humour. The uſe of it is, that it may be like a Looking-glaſs to 

the faculty of Sceing carried thither with the viſive ſpirit. 

3 The third and lat humouris the Vitrexs, the Glafſie, or rather Albugincous humour ; called fo, be- 
Vitreus ſeu Al- cauſe it is like molten Glaſs, or the white of an Egg. It is ſeated in the hind-part of the Cryſtal- 
Ins, = line humour, that ſo it may in ſome ſort break the violence of the ſpirit lowing from the Brain in- 
like the white £0 the Cryſtalline humour, no otherwiſe than the watery humour is placed on the fore-fide of the 
ofan Egg. Cryſtalline to hinder the violence of the light and colours entering that way. This Glathe humour is 

: nouriſhed by the Net-like Coat, 
oy wang of = Wehave formerly ſpoken ſufficiently of the Nerves of the Eye: Wherefore it remains that we 
as ſpeak of the Veins. Some of thele are internal, carried thither with the Coats of the Veſſels of the 
Brain 3 otherſome external ſtretched over the external parts of the Eye, as the Muſcles and Coat A4- 
What Veing 7ata and by theſe Veins inflammations and redneſs often happen in the external parts of the Eye: 
may be open- for which the Vena pxpis mult be opened, and Cupping-glafſes and Horns mult be applied to the nape 
ed m what in- of the Neck and ſhoulders : as, in the internal inflammations of the Eye, the Cephalick-Vein muſt 


flammarions ge 
of the Eyes, be opened to avert and evacuate the morbitick humour, 


© — 
bm 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Noſe, 


T He Noſe is called in Greek Rs, becauſe the excrements of the Brain flow forth by this paſ- 
ſagez thou maiſt underſtand it hath divers ſubſtances by compoſition. The quantity, hgure 
: and ſite areſufficiently known to all. But it is compoſed of the Skin and Muſcles, Bones, 
ng Griſles of Grifles, a Membrane or Coat-nerves, Veins, and Arteries. The Skin and Bones, both contained 
© nd containing, have formerly been explained, as alſo the Nerves, Veins, and Arteries. The Grifles 
of the Noſe are fix in number; the firit is double, ſeparating both the noſtrils in the top of the Noſe 
extended even to the Bone Ethmoides. The ſecond lies under the former, The third and fourth 
are continued to the two outward Bones of the Noſe. - The fifth and fixth being very ſlender, and 
deſcending on both ſides of the Noſe, make the wings or moveable parts thereof. Theretore the uſe 
of theſe Grifles is, that the Noſe moveable about the end thereof, ſhould be leſs obnoxious to exter- 
nal injuries, as fractures, and bruiſesz and beſides, more hit for drawing the air in, and expelling it 
forth in breathing. For Nature for this purpoſe hath beſtowed four Muſcles upon the Nole, on cach 
| {iide two, one within and another without. 
TnMpuſiles The External taketh its original from the Check, and deſcending, obliquely from thence, and after 
_— _ ſort annexed to that which opens the upper lip, is terminatcd into the wing of the Noſe, which 
it dilates, 

The Internal going on the inner fide from the Jaw-bone, ends at the beginning of the Grifſles 
that make the Wings, that ſo it may contract them. The Coat which inwardly inveſts the Noſtrils 
and their paſſages, is produced by the Sive-like Bones from the Craſſameninx, as the inner Coat of 
the Palat, Throttle, Weazon, Gullet, and inner Ventricle ; that it is no marvail, if the affedts of ſuch 
parts be quickly communicated with the Brain. This ſame Coat on cach fide receives a portion of a 
- ewe _ory the third Conjugation, through the hole which deſcends to the Nole by the great corner 
of the Eye. 

The temper, The Noſe in all the parts thereof is of a cold and dry temper. The aftion and profit thereof is to 
a&on, and carry the air, and oft-times ſmells to the mamillary proceſſes, and from thence to the tour Ventricles 
—_ of the Brain, for the reaſons formerly ſhewed, But becauſe the mammillary proceſſes being the 
paſſages of the Air and Smells are double, and for that one of theſe may be obſiructed without the 
other, therefore Nature hath alſo diſtinguiſhed the paſſage of the Noſe with a griſly partition put 
between, that when the one is obſtructed, the airby the other may enter into the Brain for the gene- 
Why the Noſe ration and preſervation of the animal ſpirit. The two holes of the Noſe at the firſt aſcend upwards, 
was parted 18 and then downwards into the Mouth, by a crooked paſſage, leli the cold air or duſt ſhould be carried 
"—_ into the Lungs. But the Nofe was parted into two paſſages, as we ſee, not onely for the foremen- 
tioned cauſe, but alſo for helping the reſpiration and vindicating the Smell from external injuries z 


and laſtly, for the ornament of the Face. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Muſcles of the Face, 


2 Ow we muſt deſcribe the Muſcles of the Face pertaining as well to the Lips as to the 
Their number lower Jaw. Theſe are 18 in number, on each fide nine, that is, four of the Lips, two of the 
upper, and as many of the lower. But there belong tive to the lower Jaw. The tirſt of 


the upper Lip being the longer and narrower, ariling from the Yoke-bone, delcends by the cor- 


ner 
® 


_—— 
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ner of the mouth to the lower lip, that ſo it may bring it to the upper lip, and by that means ſhur the 
mouth. The other being ſhorter and broader, paſſing forth of the hollownels of the cheek, or uppet 
Jaw (by which a portion of the nerves of the third conjugation deſcends to theſe two Muſcles, and 
other parts of the face) ends in the upper part of the ſame upper lip, which it compoſes together with 
the fleſhy pannicle and skin, and it opens it by turning up the exterior Fibers towards the Noſe, and 
ſhuts it by drawing the internal inwards towards the Teeth, 

The firſt of the lower lip being the longer and ſlenderer, entering out of that region which is be- 
tween the external perforation of the upper Jaw (through which, on the inner part of the ſame, a 
Nerve paſſeth forth to the ſame Muſcles) and the Muſcle Maſſeter (of which hercafter,) then aſcend- 
ing upwards by the corner of the Mouth, it ends in the upper lip, that ſoit may draw it to the 
lower, 

® Theother broader and ſhorter, begins at the lower part of the chin, and the hollowneſs thereof, 
and cads at the lower lip which it makes, opening it within and without, by its internal and ex- 
ternal Fibers; as we alſo ſaid of its oppoſite. And that I may ſpeak in a word, Nature hath framed 
three ſorts of Muſcles for the motion of the Mouth of which ſome open the Mouth, others ſhut it , 
and other ſome wrelt it and draw it awry : but you muſt note, that when the Muſcles of one kind 
jointly perform their tunctions (as the two upper which we deſcribed in the firſt place, on cach ſide 
one, which draw the lower lip to the upper, and the Muſcles oppolite tothem ) they make a right or 
ſireight motionz but when either of them moves leverally, it moves obliquely, as when we draw our 
mouth aſide, But theſe Muſcles are ſo faſtned and hxed tothe skin, that they cannot be ſeparatcd 
{o that it is no great matter whether you call it a muſculous skin, or a skinny Muſcle : (Which alfo 
takes place in the palms of the hands, and ſoles of the feet: ) but theſe Muſcles move the lips, the 
upper Jaw being not maved at all, 


—  — —— 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Muſcles of the lower Jaw. 


E have ſaid theſe Muſcles are five in number, that is, four which ſhut it, and one which Their num»er 
opens it, and theſe are alike on both ſides. The firſt and greater of theſe four Muſcles 


which ſhut the Jaw is called Crotophita or Teniporal Muſcle: it afiſes from the fides of The Tempo- 

the forehead, and Bregma-bones, and adhering to the ſame and the ſtony-bone, it deſcends under the #41 Muſcle. 
yoke-bone, from whence it inſerts it ſelf to the proceſs of the lower Jaw, which the Greeks call Corone, 
that it may draw it directly to the upper, ſoto {hut the Mouth, 

But you mult note that this Muſcleis tendinous even to his Belly, and that it fills and makes both why the 
the Temples. It is more ſubje& to deadly wounds than the reft, by reaſon of the multitude of wounds of the 
Nerves diſperſcd over the ſubſtance thereof, which becauſe they are near their original, that is, the or ral 
Brain, they infer the danger of ſudden death by a Counvulſion, which uſually tollows the affects of this S—_. oy 
Muſcle, but alſo in like manner it cauſes a Fever, the Phrenſie and Coma, i 


The Figure of the chief Muſcles of the Face, 
FIG.1T. 


A The Muſcle of the Fore-head and the right 
Fibers thereof. 

B The Temporal Muſcle. 

o& [5 'y His ſemicircular original; 

D The Muſcle of the upper lip. | 

G The. Toke-bone nnder which the. Temporal 
Muſcles paſs. 

I The Maſſeter, or Grinding Muſcle. 

K The upper Grifle of the Noſe. 

M A Muſcle forming the Cheeky. 

N The Muſcle of the lower lip. 

O 4 part of the fifth Muſcle of the lower Jaw 
called Digaſtricus, that is, donble-bellied. 

QR The firſt Mrſcle of the Bone Hyoides, 
growing unto the rough Artery, 

S The ſecond Muſcle of the Bone Hyoides under 

theChin. T The third Muſcle of the Bone Hyoides ſtretched to the Faw. T K The ſeventh Muſcle of the 

Head, and bis inſertion at T. V V The twoventers of the fourth Muſcle of the Bone Hyoides. @ The 

place where the Veſſels paſs which go to the Head, and the Nerves which are ſent to the Arm, 


Therefore that it ſhould be lefs ſubje& or obvious to external injurics, Nature hath, as it were, 
made it a retiring place in the Bone, and fortified it with a Wall of Bone raiſed ſomewhat higher 
about it, The other Muſcle almoſt equal to the former in bigneſs, being called the Maſſeter, or Grin- The Maſſer 
ding Muſcle makes the Cheek it deſcends from the lowelt part of the greateſt Bone of the Orb "pats 
(which bends it (elf, as it were, back, that it may make part of the Yoke-bone) and inferts it {elf into ; 
the lower Jaw, fromthe corner thereof to the end of the root of the procels Corone, that ſo it may 
draw this Jaw forward and backward, and move it like a Hand-Mill. 
Wherefore Nature hath compoſed it of two ſorts of Fibers, of the which ſome from the Neck 
(the Cheek in that place under the Eyes ſtanding ſomewhat out like an Apple arifing from the 
concourſe of the greater Bones of the Orband upper Jaw) deſ@nd obliquely to the m_ _ 
3 inder 
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hinder part of the lower Jaw, that it may move it forwards. Otherfome arite trom the lower part 
of the ſame Yoke-bone, and deſcending obliquely interſe& the former Fibers after the {imilitude of 
the letter X, and inſert themſelves into the ſame lower Jaw at the roots of the procels Corone, that {© 
they might draw it back : Truly by rcaſon of theſe contrary motions, it is likely this Muſcle was cat- 


led the Maſſeter, or Grinder. 
The Round The third which is the round Muſcle, ariſes from all the Gums of the upper Jaw, and is inſerted 
Muſcle. into all the Gums of the lower, inveſting the ſides of all the Mouth with the Coat, with which it is 


covered on the infide, being otherwiſe covered on the outfide with more tat then any other Muſcle. 
The action thereof is, not onely to draw the lower Jaw to the upper, but alſo as with a ſhovel to 
bring the meat diſperſed over all the Mouth under the Teeth, no otherwiſe than the Tongue draws 
it in. 
The leſſer The fourth being ſhorter and'leſs than the reſt arifing from all the hollownels of the winged Pro- y 
Muſcle of the ceſs of the Wedge-bone, is inſerted within into the broadeſt part of the lower Jaw, that ſo in like 
lower Jaw. anner it may draw the ſame tothe upper. This is the Muſcle through whoſe occaſicn we ſaid this 
lower Jaw is ſometimes diſlocated. 


The Figure of the Myſcles of the lower aw 


FIG.II.. 


A Ahole in the fore-head bone in the brim of the 
ſeat of the Eye, (ending a ſmall Nerve of the 
third pair to the Muſcles of the fore-head and 
the upper eye-broww. 

B The temporal Muſcle. 


The fifth and The fifth and laſt Muſcle of the lower Jaw iſram the proceſs Styloides of the Stony bone, aſcends 
laſt Muſcle. «o the fore-part of the Chin, near to the connexon of the two bones of this Faw, to draw this Jaw 
The uſe of downwards from the upper in opening the Mouth, This Muſcle is flender and tendinous in the 
theſe mentio- midſt, that ſo it might be ſtronger, but it is flethy at the ends. All theſe Muſcles were made by the 
ned Muſcles, ſingular Providence of Nature, and engraffed into this part for the pertormance of many uſcs and 

ations, as biting aſunder, chawing, grinding and ſevering the meat into ſmall particles, which the 

tongue by a various and harmleſs motion puts under the teeth. Thus much Ithought good to ſav 


of the parts of the Face, as well containing, as containcd. 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Ears and Paxotides, or Kernels of the Ears. 


The 'namre He Ears are the Organs of the ſenſe of Hearing. They are compoſed of the kin, a little ficſh. 
and compoſi- | a griſlezveins.arteries,and nerves. They may be bended or folded in without harm, becaule 
tion of the being griily.they eaſily yield and give wayzbut they would not do fo if they thould be bony, 
What the x; but would rather break, That lapat which they hang Pendants and Jewels, is by the Ancients cal- 
bra and Pinys 1ed Fibra, but the upper part Pinna, They have becn framcd by the Providence of Nature into two 
are, twining paſſages likea Snails ſhell, which as they come nearer to the foramen cxcxm or blind hole, are 


The figure the more ſiraitned, that ſo they might the better gather the air into them, and conceive the differen- 
ae {On (es of ſounds and voices, and by little and little lead them to the Membrane. 

; This Membrane which is indiffercntly hard, hath grown up from the Nerves of the fifth conjuga- 
tion, which they call the Auditory, But they were made thus into crooked windings, left the founds 
ruſhing in too violently ſhould hurt the ſenſe of Hearing, Yet tor all this, we oft find it troubled 
and hurt by the noiſe of Thunder, Guns, and Bells, Otherwiſe alſo, leſt that the air too ſuddenly 
entering, ſhould by its qualities, as Cold, cauſeſome harm 3 and alſo that little creeping things and 
other extraneous Bodies, as Fleas and the like, ſhould beftaid in theſe windings and turnings of the 

For what uſe Ways, the glutinous thickneſs of the cholerick Excrement, or Ear-wax, hereunto alſo conducing , 
the Ear-wax Which the Brain purges and ſends forth intothis part, that is, the auditory paſſage framed into theſe 
ſerves, intricate Mzanders, 

For what uſe But that we may underſtand how the Hearing is made, we muſt know the firucure of the Organ, 
the membrane or Inſtrument thereof. The Membrane which we formerly mentioned to confiſt of the Auditory 
ſtrerched un- Nerve, is (tretched in the inſide over the Auditory paſſage, like as thehead of a Drum. For it is ſtret- 
_ —_— ched and extendcd with the Air, or Auditory Spirit implanted there, and ſhut up in the cavity of the 
5 4g 5 mamillary proceſs and foramencecum, that ſmitten upon by the touch of the external air entering in, 
What ſound is it may receive the objeR, that is, the ſound, which is nothing elſe than a certain quality ariling trom 

the Air, beaten or moved by the collifion and conflict of one or more bodies. 

Such a collifion is ſpred over the Air, as the Water which by the gliding touch of a Stone produces 
many circles and rings, one as it were riſing from another. So in Rivulets running in a narrow Chan- 
nel, the Water ſiracken, and as it were, beaten. back in its courle againſt broken, craggy and licep, 

| Rocks, 
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Rock wheelsabout into many turnings: this colliſion of the beaten air flying back divers ways 
bo dre and hollow-roofed places, as Dens, Cifterns, Wells, thick Woods, and the like, yields 
and produces a double ſound, and this reduplication is called an Echo. Wherefore the Hearing is 
thus made by the air,, as a medazm 3 but this air is two-fold, that is, External and Intexnal. 


The Figpre of the Ears and Bones of the Auditory paſſage. 


Tab. io. Sheweth the Ears and the 4i- 


vers internal parts thereof. 


Fig.1. Sheweth the whole external Ear. 
with a part of the Temple-bone. 

Fig.2. Sheweth the left Bone of the Tem- 
ple divided in the mid by the inſtrument 
of Hearing , whereabout on either ſide 
there are certain paſſages bere particu- 
larly deſcribed, 

Fig. 3- and 4. Sheweth the three little 
bones, 

Fig.5. Sheweth a portion of the bone of the 
Temples which is ſeen near the hole of 


7. whereby the Nerves, Bones, and Mem- 
[Cz J branes may appear, as Veſalius of them 
W242} concerveth, 

BVp Fig.6. Sheweth the Veſſels , Membraner. 
Bones and Holes of the Organ of Hear- 
ing, 4s Platerus hath deſcribed them. 

Fig. 7.and 8. Sheweth the little Bones 
of the Hearing of a Man and of a C lf, 
both joined and ſeparated. 

Fig.9. Sheweth the Muſcle found out by 
Aquapendens, 


For the particular Declaration ſee 
Dr. Crooks Anatomy, pag.577. 


jour | which encompaſſes us, but the interiour is that which is ſhut up in the ca- 
O—_ amt and pw caxcum, Which truly is not pure and ſole air, but tempered 
and mixed with the auditory ſpirit. Thence proceeds the noiſe or beating of the Ears when vapors 
are there mixed with the air in ſtead of the ſpirits, whereby their motion is perturbed and confuſed, 
But ncither do theſe ſuffice for hearing 3 for Nature for the more exact diſtinction of ſounds hath al- 
ſo made the little bones, of which one is called the Incas or Anvil, another the Malleolus or hammer, 
the third the Stapes or Stirrop, becauſe the ſhape thereof reſembles a German Stirrop. Allo it may be 
called Deltordes, boy it is rnade in the ſhape of the Greek Letter A. 


The cauſe of 
an ccho, 


Hearing divided through the midſt, 


The three 
bones of 
the audi1to- 


ry paſlage. 


They are placcd behind the Membrane 3. whcretore the Anviland Hammer moved by the force of Their uſe. 


texnal air, and beating, thereof againſt that Membrane, they more diftindly 
— yo of ſounds,as ſtrings ſtretched within under the head of a Drum. As for exam- 
le; Theſe bones being more gently moved repreſent a low found to the common {ſenſe and facult 
of Hearing, but being, moved more vehemently and violently, they prelent a quick and great ſound. 
To conclude, according to-their diverſe agitation, they produce divers and different ſounds. 

The Glandules ſhould follow the Ears in the order of Anatomy, as well thofe which are called the 
emuntories of the Brain, that is,the Parotider, (which are placed, as it were, at the lower part of the 
Ears) as theſe which lie under the lower Jaw, the Muſcles of the Bone Hyoides, and the Tongue, in 
which the Scrophiele, and other ſuch cold abſceſſes breed. It ſhall here ſuffice toſet down the uſe 
of all ſuch like Glandules.' '- : . | 

Therefore the Parotides are framed in that place by Nature, bo receive the virulent and malign 
matter ſent forth by the ſtrength of the Brain, by the Veins and Arteries {pred over that place. The 
reſt ſerve to ſirengthen the divifion of the Veſſels, to moiften the Ligamentsand Membranes of the 
Jaw, leſt they ſhould be dried by their continual motion. Their other conditions and uſes are for- 
merly handled in our firfi Book of Anatomy, | 


CHAP, 


Whence tke 
difference of 
ſounds, 
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CHAP. XL 
Of the Bone Hyoides, and the Muſcles thereof. 


He ſubſtance of the Bone Hyoides is the ſame with that of other Bones. The figure thereof 

imitates the Greek Letter vfrom whence it took the name, (as alſo the name v4i\cest; ; 

: And from the Letter A it is in like ſort called AuuſS9oedts 3 by ſome it is ſtiled os Guttur;s, 

The compoſi- and os Lingze, that is, the Throat-bone and Tongue-bone. The compoſition thereof conliſts of many 
—_ Bones joined into one by the interpofition of Grilles. 

The ſite, This Bone is bigger in Beaſtsand compoſed of more Bones, and that not onely by the intercourſe 
of Griſles, but alſo of Ligaments. It is ſeated with its baſis (being gibbous on the fore-part for 
conſtancy, and arched on the inſide that it might receive and contain the root of the Tongue) upon 
the upper part of that Griſle of the Throttle , which is called Scxtiformis, or Shield-like, (tor this 
ſeems toprop it up by the ſtrength of two proceſſes riſing at the baſis thereof) and the root of the 
Tongue. From this baſis it ſends forth two horns to the ſides of the Tongue on each ſide one, which 
in men are tied to the Appendix Styloides by Ligaments ſent from it ſelf, Contrary than it is in 
Beaſts, who have it of many Bones; united, as we faid,, by the intercouſe of Ligaments cven to the 

The temper root of the Styloides. Wherefore this Bone hath connexion with the fore-mentioncd: parts, and 

and ulc. other hereafter to be mentioned. It hath the ſame temper as other bones have, The ule of it is, to 
miniſter Ligaments to certain Muſcles of the Tengue, and inſertion as well to the two foremoſt and 
upper Muſcles of the Throttle, as to its own, of which we will now treat. 

The Muſcles The Muſcles of the Bone Hyoides, according to the opinion of ſome, are eight, one cach fide four 

of __ bone of which there be two, one of which Galen reters to the common Muſcles of the Larinx or Throttle 3 

_—_— and the other to thoſe which move the Shoulder-bladeupwards. Howlſoever it be, the firſt of the 
four before-mentioned ariſes from the Appendix Styloides, and paſſing over the nervous ſubſtance of 
the Muſcle opening the lower Jaw, is inſerted into the horns of the Bone Hyoides, This Muſcle is 
very thin, yct ſomewhat broad, the which in that reſpect may eaſily be cut, unleſs you have a care in 
ſeparating the Muſcle which opens the lower Chap. The ſecond aſcends obliquely from the up- 
per part of the Shoulder-blade near the production thereof called Coracoides, to the beginnings 
of the horns of the ſaid Bone Hyoides, This is round and nervous in the mid{t that fo it might be 
the ſtronger, as that is which we formerly (aid opens the lower Jaw and it is referred by Galen 
amongſt thoſe which move the Shoulder-blade upwards. The third ariſes from the upper part of the 
Sternon, and is inſerted at the root and baſis of the Bone Hyvides 3 yet Galen rcters it to the conumon 
Muſcles of the Larinx ; whoſe opinion takes place rather in Beaſts than in Man, ſeeing in Man this 
Muſcle cannot. be found either to proceed, or be inſerted into the Throttle, as it is in Beaſts. The 

The a&ion of fourth and laſt deſcends within from the Chin to the root of the Bone Hyoides. The firſt of theſe 
theſe Muſcles. Muſcles with its Companion or Partner, moves the Bone Hynides upwards, the ſecond downwards, 
the third backwards, and the fourth forwards. I would declare whence theſe Muſcles have their Veſ- 
= had I'not abundantly fatished that thing, when I treated of the diltribution of the Nerves, Veins 
and Arterics, 


The reaſon of 
the name. 


—————— 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the Tongne. 


What kind of 
eſh the 
Tongue hath. 


from the reſt of the fleſh, as chiefly appears when you cut it from the hirft original of the 
Muſcles thereof z which thing hath moved ſome, that they have made a fourth kind of ficth 
proper to the Tongue and different from the reſt, viz. the Fibrous Muſculous, and-that of the Bowels. 
The quantiry. The quantity thercof is ſuch, that it may be contained in the Mouth, and caſily moved to each part 
The figure. thereof. The Figure of it is triangular, which it rather exprefles in the bafis, which is at the root 
of the Bone Hyvides. than in its point,. or fore-part , where from a triangle it becomes moredilated. 
Compolure. x1, is compoſed of a Membrane (which it hath from that which lines all the inſide of the Mouth, 
The Nerves. Muſcles tour, Nerves two on each ſide, the one whereof is ſent from the third conjugation, into the 
coat thereof; the other, from the ſeventh is ſent into the muſculous ſubſtance even to the end there- 
of for motions ſake 3 ſo that thoſe ſenſifick Nerves from the third conjugation, onely give to judge 
of Taſtes, compoſe the Coat, and touch or enter not thefleſh, Belides, it-is compoſed of Veins and 
Artcries on cach fide one, which it receives from the external Jugular and Carotides, running ma- 
nifeſtly to the end thereof on the lower fide, that ſo they might be eaſily opened in the diſcaſes of the 

Mouth and Throttle 3 they commonly term theſe the Yene nigre, or black Veins, 
The Muſcles of * The Muſcles of the Tongue are abſolutely ten, on each ide hive. The firſt narrow at the begin- 
the Tongue ning, and broader at the end, deſcends into the upper ſide of the Tongue from the Appendix Styloi- 
des. and together with its Co-partner draws it upwards. The ſecond hath its original within trom 
the lower Jaw, about the region of the Grinding Teeth, and is inſerted into the lower fide of the 
Tongue, the which with its Partner draws it downward. The third proceeds from the inner part 
of the Chin, and goes to the root of the Tongue, that when need requires, it may put it forth of the 
Mouth. The fourth, the greateſt and broadeſt of them all, compoſed of all ſorts of Fibers, paſſcth 
forth from the baſis of the bone Hyoides, and ends at the lower part of the Tongue, which with its 
Companion plucks it back into the mouth. The tifth and latt moſt uſually ariſes from the upper 


part of the horns of the bone Hyoides, and gocs to the roots of the Tongue between the two firſt, that 
TY 


FT: Tongue is ofa fleſhy, rare, looſe, and ſoft ſubſtance; it enjoys fleſh of a different kind 
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it may move it to the ſides of the Mouth, The temper thereof, as of all other fleſh, is hot and moiſt, The temper, 
The hr{t a&tion and commodity thereof is, to be the Organ of the ſenſeof Taſting, wherefore it was 192, and 
made fungous and ſpongy, that by reaſon of the rarity of it, it might more ealily admit the taltes con- hogs Les 
joined with the {pettle as a vehicle, Another to be an infirument to diſtinguiſh the voice by articu- . 
late ſpeech, for which it was made moveableinto cach part of the Mouth. Thethird isto be a help 

to chaw and {ſwallow the meat. For which cauſe it is like a ſcoop or diſh with which we throw back 

the Corn into the Mill, which hath ſcaped grinding. And becauſe, when the Tongucis drie, it is fs 

nimble and quick to perform its motions, as appears by thoſe which can ſcarce ſpeak by reaſon of 

thirſt, or a burning Fever : therefore Nature hath placed very ſpongy glandules at the roots thereof, The uſe of the 
on each tide one, which like ſponges ſuck and receive, both trom the Brain and other places, a wa- glandules pla- 
teriſh and ſpettely humour , with which they humect and make more glib, not onely the Tongue, but ced ar the 
alſo the other parts of the Mouth, as the Throatand Jaws; theſe glandules are called the Tanſille, or 225 of the 
Almonds of the Throat. Ct 


—— 
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CHAP. XIII 


Of the Mouth. 


He Mouth is that capacity, which, bounded with the Checks and Lips contains within its What ir is: 

Precincts the Teeth, Tongue, and the beginning of the Throttle and Gullet. Thercfore the 

uſe of the Mouth is to contain the Tongue, and ſerve it in the fitter performance of its The uſe. 
aCtions 3 and although many parts hercof have been formerly handled, as the Lips, Teeth, Jaws, 
Tongue, Almonds, and paſſages of the Palat coming from the Noſe, yet it remains that we declare 
what the Palate, the Gargareon or Uvula, the Pharinx, and fawces or Chops, are. The Palat (or, as What the Pa- 
it is commonly called, the Roof of the Mouth) is nothing elſe but the upper part of the Mouth boun- lat is. 
ded with the Teeth, Gums, and upper Jaw. In which place the Coat common to the whole Mouth, 
i5 made rough with divers wrinkles, that the meats put up and down between the Tongue and the 
Palat might be broken and chawed more eafily by that inequality and roughneſs. It any would tind The Nerves 
find the Nervcs, which deſcend into the Palate from the fourth Conjugation, let him ſeparate that *hereot. 
Coat, and calt it from the fore to the hind-part of the Mouth 3 for ſo he thall ind them at the fides 
and hind-parts of the bones of the Palate, which incompaſs the Palat, and at the beginning of the 
inner holcs of the Mouth, which deſcend from the Noſe, and region of the produCctions of the Wedg- 
bone called the Saddle. Theſe holes or paſſages are open,that we may breath the better when weſlcep, 
and that when the Noſe is not well, the excrements which ſeek their paſſage by it, may be cafilier hots, of ihe 
drawn away by the Mouth. This ſame Coat is woven with nervous Fibers, that like the Tongue it Palatare open. 
may judge of Taſtes; theſe Fibers compoſe a Coat that hath a middle contiſtence betwixt ſott and What kind of 
hard, Forit it ſhould have been any harder, like a Bone or Grifle, it would have been without (enſe ar me Fane 
but if ſofter, hard, acid and ſharp meats would have hurt it. 


— — 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Gargareon, or Voula, 


Y the Gargareon we underſtand a fleſhy and ſpongy body, in ſhape like a Pine-Apple, hang- wharthe G.2-- 
B ing directly down at the further end of the Palat and baſis of the bone Ethmoides , where garzonor Uvu- 
the two holes of the Palat come from the Noſe, above the entrance of the Throttle. This 1 1. 
little body is ſituate in this place to break the violence of the air drawn in by breathing and that A 

by delay it might in ſomeſort temper and mitigate it by the warmneſs of the Mouth. Betides, that thereof. 

it might be as it were the Pleffrum, or quill of the Voice, ſo to diffuſe the fuliginous vapour ſent 

forth in breathing , that it may be diſperſed over all the mouth, that reſounding trom thence it may 

be articulate, and by the motion of the Tongue dittinguiſhed and formed into a certain Voice. 

Which uſe is not ſmall; when we fee by experience, that ſuch as have this particle cut away, Or The diſcom- 
eaten, or corrupted by any accident, havenot onely thcir Voice vitiated and depraved, but ſpeak ill- modiries thar 
favouredly, and, as they ſay, through the Noſe; and belides, in proceſs of time they fall mtoa Con- _ eb 
ſumption by reaſon of the cold air paſſing down beforeit be qualitied. This ſamepatricle isalſo © Me Ou 
a means to hinder the duſt from flying down through the Weazon into the Lungs. By the Pha- What the 
rinxand Faces is meant the inner and back-part of the mouth, ſet or placed before the entrance of Pharinx and 
the Throttle and Gulletz being ſo called, becauſe that place is narrow and ſtrait , that as it were by F4## are: 
theſe ſtraits, the air drawn in by the mouth might be forced down by the Throttle, and the meat in- 

to the Cullet, 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the Larinx, or Throttle, 


Irſt we muſt ſhew what is meant by the Larinx and Throttle , then proſecute the other con- yhar is 
ditions of itafter our accuſtomed manner; Therefore by the Larinx we underſtand nothing meant by tke 
elle in this place than the Head and extremity of the rough Artery, or Weazon, which Larinx- 


Comes nearer to grifly ſubfiance, than to any other; The quantity thereof is tuthciently large , 
yet 
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The magni- yet diverſe according to the diverſity of bodies. It reſembles in ſhape the head of a German pipe, 
a Thecompoſure of it conſiſts of 18 Muſcles, on each fide nine, which as they are like in quantity, 
uy P?- alfoin firength and ation; of three Grifles, Veins, Arteries, and Nerves, as we ſhewed when 
we ſpoke of the diſtribution of the Veſſels ; as alſo of a double Coar, the one external, the other 

The deſcri- internal, as we ſhewed when we ſpoke of the Weazon. Theſe three Grifles are joined together 
SY - 6 by certain Ligaments and Muſclesz the foremoſt Grifle, which alſo is the greater, is called by the 
of 14 ona Greeks 9ue 94s, in Latin commonly Scutiformis, that is ſhield-like, becauſe it reſembles a ſhield, 
© Thefecond, being the hinder and middle in magnitude, wants a Name, whercfore it is called the in- 

nominate, or nameleſs Grifle, The laſt and leatt, which notwithſtanding may be parted into two, fo 

lies upon the edges of the other, that it reſembles the mouth of an Oil-por , or a Pitcher , wherc- 

Whence the VPN the "1s Hens it Arytenoides. Theſe Griſtes thus fitted amongſt themſelves utter a diſtinct 
infinite varie- Voice, by the benefit of the Epiglottis , or Afﬀter-tongne 3 and alſo of the Muſcles opening and 
ty of Voices ſhutting, dilating and compreſſing them, whence proceed infinite varieties of Voices. For thus when 
proceed. they are opened and dilated, they yield a heavy or dull ſound ; when they are ſhut or drawn toge- 
The Wtefiden ther, a quick or ſharp ſound and to conclude, they make it infinite ways different according to 
Sf the Lirine, EE infinite variety of thedilatation , or conſtriction thereof, Therefore, becauſc it was ht theſe 
: Griſles ſhould be moveable, eſpecially the Arytenoides and Thyroides, Nature hath put to them on 
Their number each fide nine Muſcles, of which three are common, and fix proper. The tirlt of the common lying, 
hid under the third Muſcle of them that move the bone Hyoides. ariſes from the root of the ſame bone, 

and by an oblique deſcent inſerts it (elf at the baſis of the ſhield-like Grifle, to dilate it upwarcs 

and downwards. The ſecond aſcends obliquely from the inner part of the Sterxon, according, to the 

length of the Weazon (whence it is called Bronchixs) to the bottom and fides of che ſame thield- 

like Grifle, that it may open and dilate it with its wings. This Muſcle is ſcen from the firkk original 

thereof, even a great part of the way ftraitly to cohere with the third Muſcle of the Bone Hyoides 3 
therefore under each of the Mulcles there is a glandulous body ſpred about the tore and upper part 

of the Weazon, on that place where it applies it ſelf tothe Throttle 3 this body although it reſemble 
A notable Hi- a fleſhy ſubſtance, yet it 1s a glandule : which being pluckt away by a certain Emperick taking upon 
ſtory. him to cure the Kings-evil, cauſed a defect of Voice on one fide, becauſe he pulled away the recur- 
rent Nerve lying upon the glandule as it goes to the Throttle, as Galen reports, Lib. de Locis Aﬀectis. 

The third and laſt ariſes from the parts of the Yertebraes of the Neck lying tranſverſly upon the tides 

of the Gullet, and ends at the wings and ſides at the ſhicld-like Griifle, that it may tie it more {traitly 

to the ſecond Griſle, But theſe three are called common Muſcles, becauſc they take their original 

from ſome other place than the Throttle, that ſo they may be inſerted into ſome part thereot 3 tor 

they are called the proper Muſcles which ariſe from the Throttle it (elf, which we have ſaid to be {1x 

on cach ſide: the fr{t of which ariſing trom the fore-part of the ſecond Griſle, makes a circle un» 

der the baſis of the ſhicld-like Griflez whileſt aſcending obliquely to the baſis thereof, it is atter- 

wards inſerted ina part of it, ſo to ſtrengthen and dilate it. The ſecond in like manner arifing from 

the ſecond Grifle, from that place where it adheres to the firſt, it runs obliquely crothng the tixit to 

the inner and forepart of the Grifle Thyroides near to the baſis thereof, that it may join 1t to the (e- 

cond, The third from the hind-bafis of the ſecond Grifle aſcends diredly to the baſis of the third 

Griſle Arytenoides, that with the ſecond Muſcle it may open and ſhut it. The fourth aſcends trom the 

lides of theſecond Griſle, near the origival of the ſecond Muſcle, to the ſides of the Arytenoides, that 

with the ſecond Muſcle it may open and ſhut it, The fifth ariſes from the inner middle of the (hicld- 

grifle, and ends in the fore-part of the Arytenoides at the inſertion of the fourth Mulcle, that ſo it may 

preſs down the ſaid Grifle, 

Whence the The ſixth and laſt aſcendsby the hind-baſis of the Arytenoides to the fore-baſis of the ſame, to 
_ _— my preſs it down. But you muſt note that all ſuch Muſcles as ariſe from below upwards, receive 
bor pe bas s branches from the recurrent, but eſpecially thoſe who open and ſhut the Griile Arytenoides, But 
the ſite, temper, connexion, and uſe of the Throttle may eaſily be known by that we have ſaid be- 

fore : Although it be a _ very full of difficulty to ſearch out and demontirate all the conditi- 

ons of the organical parts, by reaſon of the diverſity of their compoſition, Wherefore hence- 

forward concerning the ſubſtance, temper, and other circumſtances of ſuch parts as we {hall 

omit, you may have recourſe to thoſe things which we have written in the Demonſtration of the 

{imple and ſimilar parts, ef which theſe organical are compoſed 3 as it any ſhould ask, of what tem- 

per the Larinx is, you ſhall anſwer, of a cold, dry, hot, and moiſt, becauſe it confilts both of 

The Epiglottis, 2 griſly and fleſhy ſubſtance. He which reckons up all the parts of the Mouth, mult not omit 
or Afrer- that griſly and membranous body which ariſes from the roots of the Tongue, which thart it 
Tongue, might be more quick for motion, that is, whereby it might be more eaſily creed and depreſſed 
(tor thoſe things which are more ſoft do continually flide away , but thoſe which are-too hard can- 

not be bended) it was convenient it ſhould be neither too hard, nor too ſoft, that it might be 

erected whileſt we breath, but depreſſed when we ſwallow. It is a principal inſtrument of the 

Voice, for it cannot be well articulated unleſs the way were ſtrait. Therefore it firaitens that way, 

and the paſſage of the griſles of the Throttle, but eſpecially the Arytenoides; it is always moitt by a 

certain Native and Inbred Humidity z wherefore, if it happen to be dricd by a Fever, or any 

other like accident, the Speech is taken away. It is bound on both ſides by the common membrane 

of the Mouth to the ſides of the Arytenoides even to the back-part thercof, that ſo like a Cover it 

may open and ſhut the orifice of the Throttle, that none of the meat and drink in ſwallowing may 

Of potable fall into the Weazon, in ſuch abundance as may hinder the egreſs and regrels of the air. For we 
—_ muſt not think tliat this body doth ſo cloſely ſhut the oritice of the Throttle, but that ſome {mall 
Falls md he quantity of moiſture always runs dewn by the inner ſides, as the walls thereof, to moiſten the 
Lungs otherwiſe Eclegmaes ſhould be of no uſe in the diſeaſes of the Cheſt. And becaule that 

this little body is partaker of volugtary motion, therefore according to the opinion of ſome 
there, 
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there are four Muſcles beſtowed upon it, two which may open it, and two that ſhut it, on each fide 
one. The opening Muſcles deſcend from the root of the bone Hyoides, and in their inſertion, grow- The Muſcles 
ing into one, they are terminated in the root of this body, that is, the Epiglottis in the back: part of the Fpigiet- 
thereof. The ſhutting Muſcles (in thoſe Creatures where they are found )ariſe on the inſide between *- 

the Coat and Grifle thereof, Truly I could never obſerve and find theſe four Muſcles in a man, 

though I have diligently and cameſtly ſought tor them, but I have always obſerved them in Beaſts. 

Therefore ſome have boldly affirmed that this little body in ſwallowing lies not upon the orifice of 

the Throttle, unleſs when it is prefſed down by the heavineſs of ſuch things as are to be ſwallowed ; 

but that at all other times by reaſon of the continual breathing it tands upright, the Throttle being 

open. There remain as yet to be conlidered, twoſmall boſfoms or cavities, or rather fiſſures which The uſe of the 
Nature hath hollowed in the very Throttle under the Epiglottis, on each fide one, that if by chance eavities or fif- 
any of the meat or drink ſhould fall, or flip afide in the Larinx, it might be there fiaid and retained, ures of the 
Belide that, the Air too violently entering, ſhould be in ſorr.e ſort broken by theſe clifts or chinks, Throw. 

no otherwiſe then the bloud and ſpirit entering into the heart through the Awriczle, or Ears thereof, 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Neck, and the parts thereof. 


rſt we will define what the Neck is, then proſccute the parts thereof, as well proper as com- 
F mon, cſpecially thoſe of which we have not as yet treated. For it were ſuperfluous to ſpeak 

any more of the Skin, the fleſhy Pannicle, the Veins, Arteries, Nerves, Gullet, Weazon and 
Muſcles aſcending and deſcending to the parts into which they are inſerted alongſt the Neck ; where- 
fore you muſt not expect, that we ſhould fay any thing of the Neck, more than todeſcribe the Verte- 
bre or Rack-bones, being the proper parts thereof, and the Ligaments, as well thoſe proper to the 
Neck, as thoſe which it hath in common with the head; and laſtly, the Muſcles, as well thoſe it hath 
in common with the Head and Cheſt, as thoſe of its own. Therefore the Neck is nothing elſe than What the 
a part of the Head, which is contained between the Nowl-bone and the tilt Vertebra of the back, Necks. 
Firſt in the Neck, the Vertebraes muſt be conſidered, and we muſt ſhew what.they have proper and 
peculiar, and what common amongſt themſelves, that we may the more eafily ſhew the original and 
inſertion of the Muſcles growing out of them and cnding in them. The Neck conſiſts of ſeven 
Vertebre, or Rack-bonesz in which you muſt conſider their proper bodyz and then the holes by 
—_ the Spinal-marrow :paſſes ; thirdly, the Apophyſes or procciles of the Vertebraz fourthly, the Whar to be 
holesthrough which the Nerves are diſſeminated into other parts from the Spinal marrow, and be- . ——— worwiigg 
ſides the perforations of the tranſverſe produftions by which the Veins and Arteries, which wecall (f che Neck. 
Cervicales, aſcend alongſt the Neck; and laſtly, the connexion of theſe ſame Vertebre, or Rack- 
bones. For the hirſt, By the body of the Vertebra, we underltand the fore-part thereof upon which 
the Gullet lies. For the hole, that is not always the largeſt in thoſe Vertebre which are nigheſt the 
Head ; but it is always encompaſſed with the body of the Vertebre, and befides with three ſorts of . 
proceſſes, except in the fhrſt Rack-bone, that is right, tran{verſc and oblique. By right, we under- Which be th 
itand thoſe extuberancies in the Rack-bones of the Neck which arc hollowed directly in the upper *ighe procel- 
part ofthem, and riſe up. creſted on each fideto ſuſtain and receive the baſis of the Rack-bone which ___ me Far: 
is ſet upon it. By the ablique proceſſes, we underſtand the bunchings out by which theſe Rack- which che 
bonesare mutually knit together by Ginglymos z, theſe are ſeated between the tranſverſe proceſſes. oblique. 
By the tranſvcrſc, we underſtand the protuberations next the body, which divide the Vertebra or Which the 
Rack-bone in a ſtraight line. Theſe proceſſes are perforated, that they may give way to the befors Traniverie. 
deſcribed Veins and Arteries, which cnterivg the Spinal marrow by the holes of the Nerves nouriſh 
the Rack-boncs and parts belonging to them. Beſides, you mult ncte, that the perforations of 
the Rack-bones of the Neck, by which the Nerves proceed from the Spinal marrow to the outward 
parts, are under the tranſverſe proceſs, that is- growing or made by the upper and lower Vertebra, 
contrary to all other which are in the rett of the Rack-bones. For the connexion of the Rack- The connexi- 
bone, you muſt know, that all the Vertebye of the Spine have fix connexions, two in their own ©ns of the Yer- 
bodics, and four in their oblique prccefles, By the two firſt connexions they are ſo mutually _—_ the 
articulated in their own bodics, that each are joined with other both above and below. But by : 
the four other by their oblique afcendent and deſcendent proceſſes on cach fide two, they areſo 
mutually inarticulate, that as the fourth Rack-bone of the Neck by its obliqueaſcendent procefles, 
is received of the deſcendent procefics of the third Rack-bone, fo it receives the oblique aſcen- 
dent proceſſes of the firſt , by its oblique deſcendents, for always the oblique aſcendents are recei- 
ved, and the deſcendents receive. Yet we mult except the firft Rack-bone of the Neck which is 
contained with four connexions by his lower oblique proceſſes, and by its upper by which it re- 
ceives the oblique praceſſes of the Nowl-bone, and of the ſecond Rack-bone. The ſecond Vertebra, 
or Rack-bone,, mult affo be excepted, which is holden by five connexions, that is to ſay, four 
by its oblique proceſſes, and the fifth by its own body, by which it is knit to the body of the third 
Vertebra, But we muſt note, that whereas Nature hath not given a Spine to the firit Rack-bone, 
yet it hath given it acertain bunch or extuberancy in ſtead thereof; in like manner, ſeeing it makes 
no common paſſage with the ſecond Vertebra, for the paſling forth of the Nerve, 7rans uboe” at The Proceſs 
its ſides of the body, and it is made very thin on the fore-lide, as if it were without body , that called the 
it might receive the fore-procels raiſed in the upper body of the ſecond Rack-bone , which Hip- Tooth. 
pocrates calls the Tooth, to which the principal Ligament of the Head is faftned, which deſcends 
within from the hind-part of the Head under the Apophyſes Clinoides, or proceſles of the Wedge- 


bone, 


) And 
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By what arti- « articulation thehead is bended forwards and backwards, as it is moved to thefides by 
: i the Re ſis firſt Rack-bone with the ſecond. That proceſs is bound by two ligaments,the 
head is ben- ich bei eater and broader isexternal, comprehending in the compaſs thereot all the 
ded back- firſt of which being gr —— 
res aa PREY upper articulation, aſcending from the Rack-bones to the Head, or rather deſcending from the Head 
wards, to them.as any other Ligament going from one bone to another. The other is the ſtronger, and allo 
encompaſſes the articulation mixing it ſelf with the Grifle, which by its interpoſition binds together 
all the Rack-bones, the firſt excepted, as you may ſee in pulling aſunder the Rack-bones of a Swine 
and the whole Spine, or Rack-bone is tied together, and compoſed throughout with ſuch Ligaments, 
Figure 1. Sheweth all the Rack-bones of the Back, knit together. 
Table. 2 3 Figute 2. Sheweth the fore and upper face of the Neck, &c. Sec Dr.Crook,p.3 98. 
From A to B the ſeven Vertebraes - 
of the Neck, po 
From C to D the twelve Verte- 
bracs of the Cheſt. 
From E to F the five Rack-bones 
of the Loins. 
FromG to H the Os facrum, or 
Holy Bone conſiſting, commonly.of 
fix Vertebre. 
From Þ to K the Bone Coccyx, or 
the Rump-bone, according to the 
late Writers. © 
LL The bodies of the Vertebrz. 
M The Tranſverſe proceſſes of the G4] 
Vertebrz. mf 
N The deſcendent proceſſes. af 
O QO The aſcendent proceſſes. of SK 
P Þ The backpard proceſſes. , 4% 37 
QQ The holes that are in the 0 
fides of the Vertebrz , through Fi Ab 
which the Nerves are tranſmitted. 
RR 4 griſly Ligament betwixt 
the Vertebre. 
A234 The hole whereout the 
marrow of the Backiſſueth. 
B2 3 The cavity which admitteth 
the root of the ſecond Rackobone, 
C 3 4 Acavity or Sinus in the ſame 
place crujted over with a Griſle. 
D 2 A prominence in the outward 
region of the Sinus. 
EF 2 3 The Sinus, or cavity of 
the firſt Rack:bone which admitteth 
- two heads of the Nowl-bone. 
G 2 3 4 The tranſverſe proceſs of | 
the firſt Vertebra, 6 Thebole of this tranſverſe proceſs. T3 The Sinus which together with the ca- 
vity of the Nowl-bone marked with E, maketh a common paſſage prepared for the Nerves. K 3 4 4 rough 
place where the Spine of the firſt Rack is wanting. LL 4 Two cavities of the firſt Rack, —_— the two 
bunches of the ſecond Rack marked with MN. MN 5 6 The two bunches of the ſecond Rack which fall into 
the cavities of the firſt, O 7 The Appendix or Tooth of the ſecond Rack, P 5 A knub of this Appendix 
cruſted over with a Grifle. Q 5 The back, ſide of the Tooth. R 6 The Sinus or cavity of the ſame, about 
which a tranſverſe Ligament is rouled, containing the ſaid Tooth in the cavity of the firſt Rack, ST 6 Cer- 
#ain cavities at the fides of the Tooth whence the roots iſſue of the fore-branch of the ſecond = of ſinews. 
V 5 The point of the Tooth. X 3 An aſperity or roughneſs, where is a hole, but not thrilled through. 
Y 6 A cavity of the ſecond Rack,, which together with the cavity marked with Z, maketh a hole through 
which the Nerves do iſſue. T 4 The Sinus of the firſt Rack, a5 6 7 The double ſpine of the ſecond Rack, 
b 56 7 The tranſverſe pu of the ſecond Rack, £7 The hole of the ſaid tranſverſe proceſs. d 6 7 The 
deſcending proceſs of the ſecond Rack,, whoſe cavity is marked with d, in the ſixth Figure. e6 7 The 
place where the body of the ſecond Rath, deſcendeth downward. | g, g 8 The lower fide of the body of the 
third Rackat f, the two eminent parts of the ſame at gg, hi 8 The aſcending proceſſes. 1m 8 The two 
deſcending proceſſes. n op q 8 The tranſverſe proceſſes. r 8 9 The Spine or backward proceſs. {t 8 The 
two tops of the Spine. ug The deſcending proceſs of the third Rack, x 9 The aſcending proceſs. y The 
tranſverſe proceſs of the third Rack, 8 9 The bole of this tranſverſe pun 6 9 The upper hollowed part 
of the body of the third Rack, & 9 The Sinus or cavity which maketh the lower part of a hole through which 
the conjugations of the Nerves are led. © 7 The upper part of the ſame hole. 
The Yettbrs . The Holy-bone is compoſed of four Vertebre (or rather of five or fix, as in the Figure above) be- 
ofthe Holy- fides the Rump-bone, it receives, and holds faſt the Offa Tlirm, or Hanch-bones, and is as a Baſis to 
bone. all the Rack-bones placed above it, whereby it comes to paſs that the Rack-bones from the Head to 


the Holy-bone grow ſtill thicker, becauſe that which ſupports ought to be bigger than that which is 
ſupported, There is a certain moiſture, tough and fatty, put between the Rack-bones, as alſo in 
other joints to make them glib and ſlippery, that ſothey may the better move, Whileſt this motion 
is made, the Rack-bonespart one from another, The 
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The commodities or uſes of the Spine are ſaid to be four. The firſt is, That it isas it were, the The manifold 
ſeat and foundation of the compoſure and conſtruction of the whole body, as the Carcaſs is in a v5 of the 
Ship. The ſecond, That it isa way or paſſage for the marrow. . ,The third is, Becauſe it containg © 
and preſerves the lame. The fourth is, That it ſerves for a Wall or Bulwark to the entrails, which 

lie and reſt upon it on the inſide, And, becauſe we have fallen into mention of Ligaments, it willnot 

be amils to inſert in this place that which ought to be known of them. Firſt therefore, we will de- 

clare what a Ligament is, then explain the divers acceptions thereof; and laſtly, proſecute their 

differences. 

Theretore a Ligament is nothing elſe than a ſimple part of Mans Body, next to a Bone and Grifle Whara Liga: 
the moſt terreſtrial, and which moi uſually ariſes trom the one or other of them either mediately or Pn 5. 
immediately, and in the like manner cnds in one of them, or in a Muſcle, or in ſome other part ; 5 
whereby it comes to pals, that a Ligament is without bloud, dry, hard, cold, and without ſenſe, like rk wat 
the parts from whence it ariſes, although itreſemble a Nerve in whiteneſs and confiſtence, but that —_ 
it is ſomewhat harder. 

A Ligament is taken cither generally, or more particularly; in general, for every part of the Whar parts 

body, which tics one part to another, in which ſenſe the skin may be called a Ligament, becauſe it may be called 
contains all the inner parts in oneunion. So the Peritoneum comprehending all the natural parts, Ligaments 18 
and binding them to the Back-bone : ſo the Membrane inveſting the Ribs, (that is, the Plewra) = —- ge 
containing all the Vital parts3 thus the Membranes of the Brain, the Nerves, Veins, Arteries, Muſcles, 
Membranes 3 and laſtly, all ſuch parts of the Body which bind together, and contain other, may 
be called Ligaments, becauſe they bind one part to another z as the Nervesannex the whole Body to 
the Brain, the Arteries faſten it to the Heart, and the Veins to the Liver. But to conclude, the name 
of a Ligament more particularly taken, fignihes that part of the Body which we have deſcribed « 
little b<fore. 

The differences of Ligaments are many, for ſome are membranous and thin 3 others broad, other- The difteres- 
ſome thick and round, ſome hard, ſome ſoft, ſome great, ſome little, ſome wholly grifly, others <5 &f Uigt 
of a middle confiltence between a Bone and Grifle, according to the nature of the motion of the boa leq - 
parts which they bind together in RT vehemency, and ſlowneſs. We will thew the other dif- 
terences of Ligaments, as they ſhall preſent themſelves indifſection. 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of the Muſcles of the Neck. 


two, that is, ten or eleven on each fide 3 of which, ſeven onely move the Head, or the firlt 
Vertebra with the Head 3 the other three or four, thc neck it ſe?f, Of the ſeven which move 
the Head, and with the head the firſt Vertebra, ſome extend and erc& it, others bend and decline it, 
others move it obliquely, but all of them together in a ſucccſive motion move it circularly : and the 
like judgment may be of the Muſcles of the Neck. 
But before I can come to the deſcription of their original and inſertion, I muſt admoniſh thee, 
that the two Mulcles of the Shoulder-blade mult tirſt be taken away by difſe&tion; that is, the 
Trapezius or Table-muſcle, and the Rhomboides, or Square-mulcle; whoſe original and inſertion 
that we may the better demonltrate, (or rather the ation by which we ſeck that original and infer- 
tion) they mult be pulled up, beginning at their inſertion, which isat the Shoulder-blade (as ſhall 
be ſhewed in the proper place, turning, them up towards their original, that is, to the Spine. 
Beſides, the leſs Rhomboides, the hinder and uppcr ( called alſo the Dentatus or toothed-Mulicle ) 
mult be raiſed from its oriignal , which is at the three lower Rack-bones of the Neck and the firſt 
of the Back, and turned up to its inſertion, which is at three ſpaces of the lower ribs nigh to the 
hind and upper angle of the Shoulder-blade, as ſhall be ſhewed in fit place hereafter. Theſe 
Muſcles thus raiſed up, the four Muſcles which erc& and extend the Head, mutt be taken away, and 
then thoſe two which move it obliquely z and lalily, one which bends or declines : for thus Ana- 
tomical order requires. Yet, it you think good, you may, not hurting the other, firſt of all cut 
away that which is called the Maſtoides, which declines or bends the Head. For theſe four which ; 
lift up and extend the Head, the firit from the tigure of the Spleen is called the Splenixs , it aſcends The Splenias. 
from the tive upper ſpines of the Back, and the tour lower of the Neck, and is obliquely inferted 
at the back-part of the Head, and the Mamillary proceſs, whence you may raiſe it towards its ori- 
ginal. The ſecond by reaſon of its compoſure is called Complexws 3, this paſſing from the third, The Comple- 
tourth, and hfth tranſverſe proceſs of the Back, and often from the firſt of the Neck : aſcends di- *** 
rectly to the back-part of the Head, encompaſſing the lower and ſide-part of the Neck, you may ea- 
fily take itup, if you begin at the ſpine, and fo go forward to the tranſvcrſe proceſſes and ma- 
millary proceſſes of the Nowl-bone. This Complexus may be divided into two or three Muſcles, but 
that with ſome dithculty, by reaſon of its folded texture. The third and fourth, which be two of the 
eight little Muſcles, being four on each fide, do aſcend ſomewhat cbliquely, the tirft truly from 
the whole fide of the ſecond Vertebra, The ſecond from the whole ſide of the proceſs of the firſt ol _ = 
Vertebra, which it hath in ſtead of a Spine z they aſcend to the back-part of the Head, juſt againſt Maſh 
the Spine 3 theſe two Muſcles by the conſent ofall Anatomiſts, are called right or dire& Muſcles, 
onely moving the hcad, theſe truly muſt not be plucked from the places of their original, nor inſcr- 
tion, but onely bound by a ſtring put under them, that ſo they may be the more caſily ſhewed. On 
each ſide follow two oblique Muſcles, one whereof onely moves the Head; the other primarily 
the firſt Vertebr2 , but ſecondarily and by accident the Head it ſelf, For the firſt; contrary to the 
N Opin on, 


FT: Muſcles of the Neck, as well proper as common, are in number twenty, or clſe twenty Theic number 
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Which may 
be truly called 
the proper 
Muſcle of the 
Neck. 

The two mo- 
tions of the 
Head, 


The Maſtoi- 
atus. 


w yt = n.. Ml. 


opinion of ſome, it ariſes from the tranſverſe proceſs of the firſt Rack-bone , and then is inſerted , 
above the inſertion of the firſt right Muſcle : the which in like manner you muſt lift up, by ſomething 
tunderneath it, but not ſeparate it. The other entering forth of the Spine of the ſecond Yerte- 
ra, is inſerted at the proceſs of the firſt, contrary to the original of the precedent, although ſome 
think otherwiſe. It will be convenient in the like manner, onely to lift up this with a firing, and 
not pluck him from its place, that ſo you may ſee how all theſe make a perfect triangle. The ation 
of this Muſcle is contrary to the ation of the precedent, as the contrariety of its original and inſcr- 


tion ſhew. 


The Fourth Figure of the Muſcles. This Figure ſheweth the cavities of the middle and lower Belies, 
the Bowels being taken out, but moſt part of the Bones and Muſcles remaining. 


AB Thefirſt Muſcle bending the neck, 
called Longus. 
C C The ſecond bender of the neck, 
called Scalenus. 
DDDD The outward intercoſtal: 
Muſcles. 

EEEE The inner intercoſtal Mſ- 
cles. 

FFF The ſecond Muſcle of the Cheſt, | 
called ſerratus major. NT LS | AN 

G The firſt Muſcle of the Shoulder- Wes OF HA 
blade, called (erratus minor , ſepa- N00 / op Wan" 
rated from by original. 

H The firſt Muſcle of the Arm called 1/2 
Pcectoralis , ſeparated from his ori- 2 ZR 
inal. F f J þ Su 


© 
I The ſecond Muſcle of the Arm, called - hy 
x —ki6 aA 


\V 
, » 
” Is 
- y 
\ 


Deltoides. 

K The Bone of the Arm without fleſh. 

L The firſt Muſcle of the Cubit, called 
Biceps. 

M The ſecond Muſcle of the Cubit cal- 

led Brachicus. 

N The Clavicle , or Collar-bone, bent 
backward, 

O The firſt Muſcle of the Cheſt, called 
Subclavius. 

P The wpper proceſs of the Shoulder- 

ade. 

Q The firſt Muſcle of the Head, called 
obliquus inferior, 

R The ſecond Muſcle of the Head, called 
Complexus. : 

S The fourth Muſcle of the Shoulder- 
blade, called Levator. 

T'V The two Bellies of the fourth Muſcle of the bone Hyois. XX a a Thefifth Muſcle of the back, whoſe 

original is at aa. Y Y bb cc The ſixth Muſcle of the Thigh, called Pſoz, whoſe original is at c c, and 

tendon at bb. Z Z The ſeventh Muſcle of the thigh. d The Holy-bone. 000 The holes of the Holy- 

bone, out of which the Nerves do iſſne. e A portion of the fifth Muſcle of the thigh ariſing frrm the Share- 

bone. & The Share-bone barzd. k The nineth Muſcle of the thigh or the firſt cixcumaQtor. 


E7 


Q 
dQ 
Q 
Q 
Q 


> 


> 
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Wheretore when the hr{t oblique moves the Head obliquely forward, the ſecond pulls it back by 
the firſt Vertebra; this, with his aflociate of the other ſide, may be truly termed the proper Muſcles of 
the Neck, becauſe they belong tono other part ; whereas it is contrary in other Muſcles. But we 
mult note, that the Head (according to Galer's opinion) hath two motions, one directly forwards 
and backwards, as appears in beckning it forwards, and caſting it backwards; the other ciraular, 

The firſt in Galer's opinion is performed by the firſt Vertebra moved upon the ſecond 3 the ſecond 
by the Head moved upon the firſt Vertebra ;, tor which he is reproved by the later Anatomiſts, who 
teach that the Head cannot beturned round, or circularly upon the firſt Vertebra, without putting 
it out of joint, 

For the laft which bends the Head, it aſcends from the upper and fide-part cf the Sterxon, and 
the next part of the clavicle, obliquely to the Apophyſis Maſtoider, or mamillary proceſs of the hind 
part of the Head, whence it is called the Maſtozdew. You may divide this by reaſon of its mani- 
told original rather into two, than into three Muſcles. But it had been better that the Head might 
have been moved every way , equally backwards and to the right and left ſidesz but thus it would 
often have been ſtrained to our great damage and danger of life; neither could there have been ſuch 
facility of motion without a looſneſs of the joint. Therefore Nature had rather beſtow upon the 
Head an harmleſs faculty of fewer motions, than one furniſhed with more variety, but with a great 
deal more uncertainty and danger. Wherefore it hath made this junture not lax or looſe, but 
{tit and firong, 

After 
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After the ſhewing of theſe Muſcles, we muſt come to three or four of the Neck, of which number, 
two (which ſome reduce to one) extend, another bends, and the laſt moves fide ways; and all of 
them with a motion ſucceeding each other turn it about, as we ſaid of the Muſcles of the Head. The 
firſt of theſe which extend, taking its original from the ſix tranſverſe proceſſes of the fix upper 
Rack-bones of the Back or rather trom the root of the oblique, aſcends diredly to the Spine of the 
ſecond Vertebra of the Neck, and the oblique proceſs thereot; ſome ſome call it the Tranſverſarius 3 The Tranſuer- 
that is, the tranſverſe Muſcle. This, if you deſire to take it away, it is belt firſt to ſeparate it from #4 

' the Spine, then to turn it upwards to the tranſverſe proceſſes; unleſs you had rather draw ita little 
| from its Partner and Companion, in that place where their originals arediſtin&, ſeeing it is the laſt 
and next to the Bones. 


The Fifth Figure of the Muſcles, In which ſome Muſcles of the Head, Cheſt, Arms, 
and Shoulder-blade are deſcribed. 


I Theproceſs of the Shoulder-blade, called the top of the 
Shoulder, 

O The fourth Muſcle of the Arm, or the greater round 
Muſcle, to which Fallopius his right Muſcle is ad- 
Joined, which ſome call the leſſer round Mulcle. 

QQ The fixth Muſcle of the Arm, or the upper Blade- 
rider, 


X The ſecond Muſcle of the ſhoulder-blade, or the Leva- 


tor, or Heaver. 

Z The ſecond Muſcle of the Cheſt, or the greater Saw- 
muſcle, 

Y The fifth Muſcle of the Cheſt, or Muſcle called Sacxo- 
lumbus. 

& /5 His place wherein be cleaveth faſt to the longeſt mu- 
ſcle of the back, 

y y The tendons of the Muſcle obliquely inſerted into 
the Ribs, 

A A The firſt pair of the Muſcles of the head, or the 
ſplinters. 

Ch 389 Their length, whoſe beginning is at 8, and in- 
ſertion at 9. 

IO 11 Theſides of this Muſcle, 

12 That diſtance where they depart one from the other. 

13 The two Muſcles called Complexi, near their inſer- 
tin, 

Þ The ſecond Muſcle of the back. or the Longeſt Muſcle. 


£2 The fourth Muſcle of the Back,, or the Semi-ſpina- 
rus, 


9 The Shoulder-blade bare. 
Þ A part of the tranſverſe Muſcle of the Abdomen, 


& not if you find not this diſtinQion of their original ſo plain and manifeſt, for it is com- : 
Bb. 9 F or the Muſcle Spinatws, as it moſt a.m comes to paſs, ariſing, from the The Spinatus. 
roots of the ſeven upper Spines of the Back, and the laſt of theneck, is inſerted into other Spines of 
the Neck, ſo that it might eaſily be confounded with the former by Galen. The third bends the 
Neck, and ariſing within from the Body of the hive upper Vertebre of the Back (though with a very 
obſcure original, ſpecially in lean Bodies ) it aſcends under the Gullet alongſt the Neck, even to 
the Nowl-bone , into whoſe inner part it 15 obſcurely inferted. Wherefore it is likely that it helps 
not onely to bend the Neck but alſo the Head. This Muſcle is made of oblique Fibers procceding 
from the body of the Vertebre, all the way it paſſes to the tranſverſe proceſles of the other Vertebra. 
But it ſeems with its co-parrner which is oppolite to it, to make a certain hollow path upon the bo- 
dies of the Vertebre, to the Gullert, and it is called the Long Muſcle. The fourth and latt, which we =_ _ 
ſaid moves the Neck to one fide, is called Scalenws from the figure thereof; it aſcends from the hin- 17 564mm: 
der and upper part of the firſt ribof the Chet, inſerting it ſelf intoall the tranſverſe procſles of the 
Neck by its Fibers, which as it were for the fame purpoſe, it hath ſufficiently long, that it may faſten 
it ſelf from the furtheſt and loweſt proceſs of the Neck into the firſt or higheſt thereof. The paſſage 
of the Nerves through this to the Arm makes this Muſcle _ double, or divided into two. = or 
2 ec 
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the Veins and Arteries pertaining to the Neck, they have been declared in the proper Chapters of 
the diſtribution of the Veſſels 3 it remains that you note, All theſe Mulcles receive Nerves from the 


Vertebre, whence they ariſe. 


The Sixth Figure of the Muſclez, Shewing ſome of the Muſcles of the Head, Back, 
Cheſt, Shoulder-blade and Arm. 


AD The ſecond pair of the Muſeles of the 
Head, or the two Complexi, the firſt 
part is at AD. 

BC Theſecond part, E F The third part 
riſing up under G, and inſerted at F. 

G The fourth part of this Muſcle, or the 
right muſcle of the Head according to 

« Fallopius, which Veſalius made the 
fourth part of the ſecond, 

GG ( Betwixt the Ribs) the external in- * 
tercoltal muſcles. 

L The original of the two muſcles of the 
Back, f, 

M Hz tendons at ' the Rack-bone of thei 
necks 

The upper O, the fourth muſcle of the Arm, 
or the greater round muſcle. 

O O the lower, The ſixth muſcle of the 
Cheſt, or the Sacrolumbus hanging from 
by origmal. 

Q The ſixth muſcle of the Arm or the upper 
Blade-rider inverted. 

V The third ligament of the joint of the 
Arm. 

XK The fourth muſcle of the Shoulder-blade 
or the Heaver. 

Z The ſecond muſcle of the Cheſt , or the 
greater Saw-mulcle, 

= The three mnſcles of the neck, called 
Tranſverſalis, 

II The Fourth muſcle of the neck called Spi- 
natus. 

SE The firſt muſcle of the Back, or the 
Square muſcle, 

Þ The two muſcles of the Back,, or theLon- 
gclt 3 whoſe original i« at L, and his ten- 
dons at the Vertebrz at MM, 

Q The forth muſcle of the back.called Spi- 
natus, 


9 The back, of the Shoulder-blade flayed. 
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The Seventh Figure of the Muſcles  Shewing ſome Muſcles of the Head and Cheſt, the Traperius. 
or Table-muſcle being taken away: as alſo of the Blade and Arm. 


A The prominent part of the fowrth 
Muſcle of the Cheſt called Scrratus 
poſticus fupecricr. 

A The firſt muſcle of the bead called 
Splenius, 

E E The inſertion of the muſcle of the 
head, called Complexus, 

T The Coller bone bares, 

M The back-part of the ſecons 
-Mirſcle of the Arm called Del- 
tOIS. 

7 H Hz backward original. 

9 His implantation into the Arm. 

N N The fourth muſcle of the Arm 
called Latifhmus, 

Su His original from the Spines of 
the Rackebones, and from the huly- 

. bone, 

7 The connexion of this Muſcle wii! 
the Haunch-bone, which is led in 
the inſide from (4 to 7, 

@ The place where it lieth upon the 
lower angle of th: Baſis of the 
Shoulder-blade. 

O The four Muſcles of the Arm, eal- 

' led Rotundus major. 

e Some Muſcles of the Back, do here 
offer themſelves. 

P The fifth Muſcle of the Arm, called 
Super-{capularis interior. 

Q The ſixth Muſcle of the Arm cal- 
led Super-ſcapularis Superior. 

S The beginning of the third Muſcle 
of the Arm called Latiſſimus, 

V The third muſcle of the Blade cal- 

led Rhomboides. 

2 Wa. @ X His original from the Spines of 
the Rack-hones. 4 © Hi inſertion into the Baſis of the Shonlder-blade. x, The fourth muſcle of the Blade 
called Levator. * A part of the oblique deſcendent muſcle of the Abdomen. 
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the Veins and Arteries pertaining to the Neck, they have been declared in the proper Chapters of 
the diftribution ofthe Veſſels; it remains that you note, All theſe Muſcles reccive Nerves from the 


Vertebre, whence they ariſe. 


The Sixth Figure of the Muſeles, Shewing ſome of the Muſcles of the Head, Back, 
Cheſt, Shoulder-blade and Arm. 


AD The ſecond pair of the Muſcles of the 
Head, or the two Complexi, the firſt 
part is at AD. 

BC Theſccond part, E F The third part 
riſing up under G, and inſerted at F. 

G The fourth part of this Muſcle, or the 
right muſcle of the Head according to 

: Fallopius, which Veſalius made the 
fourth part of the ſecond, 

GG (Betwixt the Ribs) the external in- 
tercoltal muſcles. 

L The original of the two muſcles of the 
Back, %, 

M Hy tendons at ' the Rack-bone of the 
neck, 

The = er O, the fourth muſcle of the Arm, 
or the greater round muſcle, 

O O the lower, The ſixth muſcle of the 
Cheſt, or the Sacrolumbus hanging from 
by origimal. 

Q The ſixth muſcle of the Arm or the upper 
Blade-rider inverted. 

V The third ligament of the joint of the 
Arm. 

X The fourth muſcle of the Shoulder-blade 
or the Heaver. 

Z The ſecond muſcle of the Cheſt , or the 
greater Saw-mulcle, 

= The three mnſcles of the neck, called 
Tranſverſalis, 

IT The Fourth muſcle of the neck called Spi- 
natus. 

SE The firſt muſcle of the Back, or the 
Square muſcle, 

Þ The two muſcles of the Back,, or the Lon- 
gclt 5 whoſe original i« at L, and his ten- 
dons at the Vertebrz at MM. 

Q The fourth muſcle of the back.called Spi- 
natus., 


9 The back, of the Shoulder-blade flayed. 
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The Seventh Figure of the Muſcles, Sherping ſome Muſcles of the Head and Cheſt, the Traperius, 
or Table-muſcle being taken away : as alſo of the Blade and Arm. 


| A The prominent part of the fourth 
me. Muſcle of the Cheſt called Scrratus 

'"% DO-- poſticus ſupericr. 

| Wok A The firſt muſcle of the head called 
JUL, Splenius, 
I I FS E E The inſertion of the muſcle of the 
j head, called Complexus, 

T The Coller bone bared,. 

M The back:part of the ſecon 
Muſcle of the Arm called Del- 
toIs. 

7 H Hy backward original. 

9 His implantation into the Arm. 

N N The fourth muſcle of the Arm 
called Latifmus, 

Su His original from the Spines of 
the Rack:bones, and from the holy- 
bone, 

7 The connexion of this Muſcle wii 
the Haunch-bone, which is led in 
the inſide from (4 to 7, 

@ The place where it lieth upon the 
lower angle of the Baſis of the 
Shoulder-blade. 

O The four Muſcles of the Arm, cal- 

' led Rotundus major. 

e Some Muſcles of the Back, do here 
offer themſelves. 

P The fifth Muſcle of the Arm, called 
Super-ſ{capularis interior. 

Q The ſixth Muſcle of the Arm cal- 
led Super-ſ{capularis Superior. 

S The beginning of the third Muſcle 
of the Arm called Latiſſimus, 

V The third muſcle of the Blade cal- 

K \ led Rhomboides. 

> Sa © X His original from the Spines of 
the Rack-bones. - © Hi inſertion into the Baſis of the Shoulder-blade. The fourth muſcle of the Blade 
called Levator. * A part of the oblique deſcendent muſcle of the Abdomen. 
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The Eighth Figure of the Muſcles, eſpecially thoſe of the Cheſt, Head, and Shoulder-blade , 
the Trapezius Latifhimus,and Rhomboides, being taken away. 


A The fourth Muſcle of the Cheſt , or the 

er and hinder Saw-muſcle. 

B The five Muſcles of the Cheſt, or the 
lower and hinder Saw-muſcle, 

ab A membranous beginning of the Muſcle 
of the Abdomen, deſcending obliquely 
dovon from the Spine of the back, 

C The firſt Muſcle extending the Cubit at 

c, his original is from the neck of the Arm, 
me from the lower Baſis of the Blade 
at da, 

E The Original of the fourth Muſcle of 
the Bone Hyois from the Blade. 

GG The Outward Intercoftal Muſcles. 

I The Clavicle or Collar-bone bared. 

N The Upper, the ſecond Muſcle of the Arm 
called Deltois, char.4,5. the beginning of 
ths Muſcle, 

N The third Muſcle of the Arm or the 
broad Muſcle ſeparated. 

O The fourth Muſcle' of the Arm or the 
lower Super-ſ{capularis, or blade-rider. 

1 2 3 Char. bis original at the Baſis of 
the Shoulder-blade at 12, and his 
inſertion into the joint of the Arm at 3. 

Q The ſixth Muſcle of the Arm or the upper 
Super-ſcapularis. 

X The fourth Muſcle of the Blade, called 
Levator, or the Heaver. 

Z The ſecond Muſcle of the Cheſt , oy the 
greater Saw-miſcle. 

7 7 Char. the Ribs. 

F The ſixth Muſcle of the Cheſt, or the Mu- 
ſcle called Sacrolumbus. 

E A The firſt Muſcle of the Head, or the 
Splinter. | Wu 

EE The ſecond Muſcle of the Head, or the 
inſertion of the Muſcles called Complexi. 


Þ Theſecond Muſcle of the Back,, or the Longeſt Muſele 


{pinatus, 
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. Q The fourth Muſcle of the Back,, called Serni- 
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The Nineth Figure of the Muſcles, ſhewing the Muſcles of the Head and Neck, 

——_ AB The third pair of the Muſcles of the Head, 

: JD | D called Refi Majores, 

/ C The Mammillary proceſs. | 

D The tranſverſe proceſs of the firſt Rack-bone. 

E The proceſs of the ſecond Rack-bone of the 
Neck, 

F G The fourth pair of Muſcles of the Head, 
called Re&i Minores. 

H I The fifth pair of Muſcles of the Head, called 
Obliqui Supcriores, 

K L The fixth pair of Muſcles of the Head,called 
Obliqui Inferiorcs, 

X The forth pair of Muſcles of the Shoulder- 
blade. 

A The ſecond Muſcle of the Neck called Scalc- 
nus, which Fallopius maketh the eighth Muſ- 
cle of the Chet. 

I1 The fourth Muſcle of the Neck, called Spi- 
natus. 

> The firſt Muſcle of the Back, called Quadr 4- 
tus, 

Þ The ſecond Muſcle of the Back,, called Lon- 
githmus, 

a The Sinus, or boſ"m. of this Muſcle, whereby 
it giveth way znto the third Muſcle of the Back, 
called Saccr, 

b His Original, 

+ The third Muſcle of the Back, called Sacer 

y Hy Original. 

9 His End. 

£2 The fourth Muſcle of the Back,, called Semi- 
{pinatus, 

t His upper end under the fourth Muſcle of the 
Neck, 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


Of the Muſcles of the Cheſt ana Loins. 


the Loins. But firſt we mutt know that the hind part of the Cheli, called the Mera Yertebre of the 
hrenum, or Back, conſiſts of twelve Yertebre , the Loins of tive, all which differ. not re nol 
from the Vertebre of the Neck. but that they are thicker in their bodies than theſe of the Neck; neither ary 
are they leſſer in holes, neither have they their tranlverſe proccſles pertorated or parted in two, as 
the Rack-bones of the Neck have. Beſides, each of theſe Rack-bones alone by it {clt, ou each fide 
in the lower. part thereof, makes a hole, through which a Nerve hath paſſage trom the Spinal-mar- 
row tothe adjacent parts when on the contrary in the Yertebre of the Neck, {uch holes or paſſages 
are not made, but by meeting together of two of them.  RINEY | 

Concerning the proceſſes of the Rack-bones of the Cheſt, whether tranſverſe, 'right or oblique 
they differ nothing trom theſe of the Neck (TI mean even to the tenth ) bur that the tranſverſe lees 
ing they are not perforatcd, as we faid before, do as it were ſuſtain the Ribs, being firaitly bound 
to them with ſtrong Ligaments both proper and common 3 but ater the tenth Kertehrz of the Back; 
the two other of the Back; and all thole of the Loins are difterent, not onely trom thoſe of the Neck, 
but alſo from the ten firſt of the Back, by reaſon of their oblique proceſlcs, becauſe trom the eleventh 
(which is received, as well by that which is above it, as that under it, tor the firength of the whole 
Back, and the eaſier bending thereof without fear of tracture or diſlocation) the above-mentioned 
proceſſes of the lower Rack-bones, which were wont to receive, arc received z as, on the contrary 
they receive, which are wont to- be received. They differ beſides trom all the tore-mentioned, by 
reaſon of their Spines, becaufe from the eleventh they by little and little do look upwards, contrary 
to the former, *—< EIEH 

But if any ask how the tenth Vertebra of the Back may be termed the midft of the Spine, ſeeing How = _ 
the whole Spine conſiſts of twenty four Yertebre ? He-may know that this may be true, as thus; If A nie 
the fix Bones of the Holy-bone , and the fourth. of the Rump (being more grifly than bony ) be (ja * be the 
numbred amongſt the Bones of the Spine for then from the ſetting on of the head to the eleventh middle of the 
Rack-bone of the Back are ſeventeen in number, and ſo many from thence downwards. Spine. 

But let us return to the Myſcles of the Cheſt ſerving for reſpiration. Firſt you muſt know that bv _— 
theſe Muſcles are fourſcore and nine, that is, on cach fide forty four, alike in ſtrength; thickneſs, Me, ,rmhe Cheſt. 
and ation; and one befides in the midſt which they call the Diaphragma , or Midriff, Of theſe The Muſcles 
forty four, there are twenty two which dilate the Cheli in drawing in the breath; thatis, _ Sub- dilating the 

71 Ao 


ww E muſt now ſpeak of the Muſcles both of the Chelt which {crve tor reſpiration, as alſo of 1n what the 


- tranſverſe of 


d 
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clavius, the Dentatus, or Serratus major in the opinion of ſome, both the Rhomboides or Serrati poſtici + 

the oblique aſcendent of the lower Belly, the cleven Intercoſtales, and the fix Intercartilaginei externi, 

The Muſcles On the contrary, as many contradt the Brelt in expirationz to wit, the Sacrolzmbus, the oblique de- 

contraing ſcendent, the Right and Tranſverſe of the lower Belly, 'the inner Triangular, thefix Intercartilaginei, 

the Cheſt. 1d the cleven inner Intercoſtales. Of theſe twenty two dilating the cheſt, the firli from the tte is called 

vw s m_ the Subclavins, for it deſcends obliquely from the inner and fore-part of the Clavicwla or Coller-bone. 

yrs Muſcles into the Grifle of the firſt Rib, even to the Sternon, and dilates it, The ſccond is the Serratus major,the 

lating the greater Saw-mulcle arifing according to the opinion of ſome trom the whole Baſis of the Shoulder- 

heſt, blade on the infide.and it 15 tranſverlily inſcrted into the nine upper Ribs,producing certain toothed,or 

Serratus Major. G.w-like proceſſes, running further to the Bones of the Rib than to the Spaces between them, or In- 

* tercoſtal Muſcles, whereupon it hath the name of the Saw-mulcle 3 yet ſome have referred this Muſcle 

to them of the Shoulder-blade. The third deſcends from the three lower Spines of the Neck, and 

the firſtof the Back, by means of a membranous and moli thin ligament, into the three or four up- 

per Ribs, running further into their Spaces or Intercoltal Muſcles, than into the Ribs themſelves, 

Serratus poſte- whereupon it is called Serratws poſterior & ſuperior, that is, the hinder Saw-muſcle, The fourth inlike 

rior and Supt- manner aſcends by means of a membranous and thin ligament trom the three upper Spincs of the 

"_ Loins, and the two laſt of the Cheſt, or Back, into three or four of the lower, or laſt of the Baſtard-ribs, 

ſent forth further into them or their Bones, than into the Intercoſtal Muſcles poſſeſſing the ſpaces be- 

tween them, wherefore it is called Serratus poſterior & inferior,the hinder and lower Saw-muſcle. Morc- 

over theſe two laſt Muſcles have becn called by a common name trom their hgure the Rhomboides, 

The oblique that is, the ſquare Muſcles, The fifth which we ſaid was the aſccndent of the Epigaſtrizm, hath al- 

aſcendent of ready been ſuthciently deſcribed in his place. The eleven Intercoſtales externi, or external Intercoſtal 

the lower Bel- 1\{cles deſcend obliquely from the back part of the lower fide of the upper Rib, into the fore part 

Ne _ of the upper ſide of the Rib lying next under, after a quite contraryamanner to the fix Intercartilagi- 
eleven In- ** ST IF : ! X . . 

tircotales ex- nei, who having like original and inſertion amongſt the Grilles, as the Intercoſtal amongſt the Ribs, 


terni. deſcend obliquely from the fore-part backwards. And thus much of the Muſcles dilating the Chelt 


S4x Intercat- in inſpiration. 

-—= oy But the firſt of the other Muſcles, being as many in number, which contract the Cheſt in expira- 
bus the firſt of tion, ariſing from the Holy-bone, and the oblique procelles of the Loins, aſcends (trmly and contu- 
thoſe which ſcdly adhering with the Mwſezlw ſacer, or Holy-mulcle, which we ſhalldeſcribe hereatcer) to the roots 
contra the of the twelve Ribs, imparting in the aſcent a ſmall tendon to each of them, by which it draws theſe 
Chelt. Ribs towards the tranſverſe procefles3 and by reaſon of its original, it is called Sacrolymbus, that is, 

the Holy-lon-Muſcle. 

The oblique The ſecond, third, and fourth, which we ſaid were the oblique deſcendent, right, and tranſverſe of 
_ 4 the Epigaſtrinm, have been formerly deſcribed in their place, 

me rignt 28 But, by the way, you muſt note that theſe three Mulcles of the Epigaſtrium, help expiration rather 


the Epiga- _ by accident than of themſelves, to wit, by driving back the Midriff towards the Lungs by the entrails, 


ſtrium. which alſo they force upwards, by drawing the parts into which they are inſerted towards their ori- 
Trtangulus pinal., The tiftth, which we call the Trianglus, or Triangular, may be called the Compreſſor of the 
Maſcalas. Griſles, which proceeding from the inner-tides of the Sternon, goes to all the Grifles of the true Ribs; 


this is more apparent under the Szernon in Beaſts than in Men, though it be not very obſcure in them 
Intercoſtales yeither, For the internal Intercoſtal Muſcles, in my judgment, they ariſe, from the lower ſides of the 
viternie -. upper Rib, and deſcending obliquely from the forc-part backwards, are inſerted into the upper lide 
mtercartilagi.. &t the ribnext under it z fo that they may follow the production of the Fibers of the external Inter- 
* cartilaginei;, as thefix Internal Intercartilaginei, tollow the ſite of the external Intercoſtal , proceeding 
from behind forwards 3 whercfore as well the Intercoltal, as the Intercartilaginei, every where interſect 
each other, after the ſimilitude of the Letter X. I know ſome have written that the Internal Muſcles 
(whether Intcrcoſtal or Intercartilaginei) aſcend from the upper lide of the lower Rib, forwards and 
backwards, 
Muſcles always © But if this were true, it would follow, that theſe Muſcles admitted their Nerves in their Tail, and 
receive their not in their Head, ſeeing the Nerve always goes under the Rib, and not above it, 
Nerves in The laſt Muſcle of the Cheſt, that is, the Diaphragma, or Midrift, is ſufficiently deſcribed before 
= K. >; wherefore- it remains, we deſcribe the Muſcles of the Loins. Theſe are fix in number, on cach fide 
The Muſe: three, equal in thickneſs, ſirength, and ſituation 3 one of theſe bends, and the other two extend the 
of the Loins, Loins 3 it is called by reaſon of the figure, the Triangulus or Triangular, which bends the Loins ; it 
They are aſcends from a great part of the hind-ſide of the haunch-bone into the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
three pair. Jojns, and the lalt of the Cheli, on the in-lide, for which cauſe it is made of Fibers, ſhort, long, and 
TranghlWe indifferent, anſwering tothe nearne(s or diſtance of the ſaid proceſſes. The firſt of the extenders is 
Semi-ſpinatus.” called Semi-fpinatus, becauſe even to the middle of its body it takes the original from the Spines of the 
Holy-bones and Loins, this with its oblique Fibers aſcends from all the ſaid Spines to the tranſverſe 
Sacer, proceſſes, as well of the Loins as Cheſt, The other is called Sacer, the Holy-muſcle, becauſe it takes 
its original from the Holy-bone, orthe ſides thereof 3 it aſcends with its oblique Fibers to the Spines 
of the Lows. and of the eleven lower Rack-bones of the Cheſt, 


ue interni. 


CHAP. XIX. 


| Of the Muſcles of the Shoulder-blade. _ , 
N Ow we muſt deſcribe the Muſcles of the jextreme 'parts, and firſt of the Arm, taking our 


— 


beginning from thoſe of the Shoulder-bladg. - But firſt, that we may the better under- 


ſtand their deſcription,” we muſt obſerve the nature and condition of the Bay” 456 
here- 


UMI 
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Therefore the Blade-bone on that part which lies next unto the Ribs is ſomewhat hollowed ; where- The deſeri- = 
fore on the other fide it ſomewhat bunches out. It hath two Ribs, one above, another below ; by prion of the 
the upper, is meant nothin gelſe thana borderor right line, which looking towzrds the Pemples is ex- "egg 
tended from the exterior  - thereof under the Collar-bone even to the proceſs Coracoides which blade _ 
this Rib produces in the end thercof : By the lower, the under-fide which lies towards the lower , 
belly and the ſhort Ribs. | 

Beſides, in this Shoulder-blade we obſerve the Baſis, Head, and Spine. By the Baſis we underſtand The Bafis of 
the broader part of the Shoulder-blade, which looks towards the Back-bone. By the Head we under- the Blades. 
ſtand the narrower part thereof, in which it receives the head of the Arm in a cavity, indifferently The head of 
hollow, which it produces both by it felt, as alſo by certain Griſles which there fafined, encom oo Shoulder- 
that cavity. This kind of cavity is called Glene. —_ 

This receives and contains the Bone of the Arm by a certain firong ligament encompaſſing and 
ſtrengthening the Joint, which kind of ligament is common to all other Toines: this ligament ariſes 
from the bottom of the cavity of the Shoulder-blade, and circularly encompaſſes the whole Joint, 
faſtning it ſelf to the head of the Arm) there are allo other ligaments beſide this, which encompaſs 
and firengthen this articulation. By the Spine is meant a proceſs, which ariſing by little and lictle The Spine of 
upon the gibbous part of the blade, from the baſis thereof where it was low and depreſt, becomes the Blade. 
higheruntilit ends in the Acromion or upper part thereof, Nature hath made two produQtions in this 7'*< proceſſes. 
Bone (that is to ſay, the Acromion trom the Spine.and the Coracoides from the upper tide) for the ftrevg- ares = 
thening of the articulation of the Arm and Shoulder-blade, that is,left the Arm ſhould be eafily ſtrai- The Muſcles 
ned upward or forwards 3 befides, it is faſtned to the clavicle by the proceſs Acromion. of the Shoul- 

The Muſcles which move the Shoulder-blade are fix in number, of which four are proper, and 4<r-blade. 
two common. The firſt of the four proper ſeated- in the fore-part, aſcends from the bones of five or ; 
fix of: the upper Ribs to the Coracoides, which it draws torwards, and is called Serratus minor, i.e, the 5974585 mince. 
lefſer Saw-mulcle 3 which that you may plainly ſhew, it is tit you pull the pe&toral Muſcle from the 
Collar-bone, almoſt tothe middle of the Sternon. Theother hiſt oppoſite againk it is placed on the 
fore-fide, and draws its original from the three lower {pines of the Neck, us the three upper of the 
Chelt, from whence it extends it ſelf, and ends into all the griſly baſis of the Shoulder-blade, drawing 
it backwards It is called the Rhomboides. The third from its Action is called the Levator, or the Hea- zbymboides: 
ver, or lifter up, ſeated in the upper part, it deſcends from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the four firſt Ver- Levator, 
tebre of the Neck into the upper angle and ſpine of the Blade. The fourth called Trapezius or the t5aperi4t. 
Table-muſcle, is ſeated in the back-part, and is membranous at the original, but preſently becomes | 
fleſhy : it ariſes from almoſt all the back part of the head, from all the ſpines of the Neck, and the eight 
upper Vertebre of the Cheſt, and then is inſerted by his nervous part, almoſt into the whole baſis of 
the blade, extending it ſelf above the Muſcle thereof, even to the midtt of the Spine, where being fleſhy 
it is inſerted even to the Acromion, the upperpart of the Clavicle, and in ſome ſort to the upper rib. 
This Muſcle hath a three-fold action, by reaſon of its triple original. The tirſt is to draw the Shoul- 
der-blade towards its original, that is, to the Now! and Spine ot the Neck 3 the vther is todraw it to- 
wards the Back, becauſe of the contraction of the middle or tranſverſe Fibers, which lead it dire&tly 
thither 3 and the other todraw it downwards by reaſon of the original it hath from the t:tch, tixth, 
ſeventh, and eighth Spine of the Vertebre of the Cheſt, 

But we muſt note that theſe divers actions are not performed by this Muſcle, by the afſifance of one 
onely Nerve. but by more, which come into it by the Spinal marrow, by the holes of the Vertebre as 
well of the Neck as the Cheſt, from whence it takes the original. For the two other which are the 
common Muſcles of the Blade, and Arm, or Shoulder, we will deſcribe them with che Muſcles of the 
Shoulder, or Arm: for one of theſe which is called the Latifſimus, that is, the broadeli, aſcends irom 7,14;7mus! 
the Holy-bone to the Shoulder-blade and Arm; | 

The other, named. the Pedoraliz, comes from the Sternon and Collar-bone to the Shoulder-blade penal, 
and Arm, 


CHAP. XX. 


The deſcription of the Hand taken in general. 


Ow it befits us todeſcribe in order the Muſcles of the Arm but firft we muſt know what 
N it is that we call the Arm. But ſecing that cannot hitly be underſtood, unleſs we know 
what the hand is, (ceing that the Arm isa part of the Hand, therefore firſt we muſt de- 
fine what a Hand is, and then divide it into its parts. Therefore the hand is taken two manner of 
ways, that is, generally and ſpecially. | 
The Hand generally taken , ſignifies all that which is contained from the joining of the Arm, to What 15 
the Shoulder-blade, even to the ends of the fingers. But in particular it ſignifies onely that which —_— = 
is MP from the furtheſt bones of the cubit, or the beginning of the wriſt, to the very tin- ,,1, os 
ers ends. 
Therefore the hand in general is an inſtrument of inſtruments, made for totakeup and hold any 
thing. Itis compoſed of three great parts, that is, of the Arm, Cubit, and Hand, vulgarly and pro- 
perly ſo called ; but the hand taken thus in particular is again divided in three other parts, the Carpus 
or Brachiale, the Writt ; the Metacarpium or Poſtbrachiale, the After-wriſt, and the Fingers : all theſe 
parts (ſecing each of them are not onely organical parts, but alſo parts of organical parts) are compo- 
{ed of all, or certainly of the moſt of the ſimilar parts that is, of both the Skins, the fle{by Pannicle, 
the fat Veins, Arteries, Nerves, Muſcles, or Fleſh, Coats both common and proper, Bones, Grifles and 
Ligaments: all which we will defcribe in their order; y 
e 
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The differen- But firſt I think good to admoniſh you of the differences of the hand taken from the ſite thercof, 


ces of the nu theſe differences are ſix in number, the fore, the hind, the internal, the external, the upper and 


_ y_ © lower ſide, or part thereof. 


By the fore, we mean that part which looks directly from the Thumb to the Shoulder by the hind, 
we underſtand the part oppolite to it, which from thelictle finger looks towards the bafis of the Shoul- 
der-blade. By the inſide, we fignifie that part which lies next to the ſides of the body, when the 
Hand retains it natural fite 3 by the outfide, the part oppoſite to it. The upper and lower fide you 
may know by the very naming thereof. | 

Why the hand The Hand properly ſo called, is divided into five Fingers, that ſoit may hold and take up bodies ; 
1s divided in- of all figure, as round, —_— ſquare, and the like, and gather up the leaſt bodies with the Fingers 


— fox nag ends, as Needles, Pins, and ſuch like. | 
why the nails Nature hath beſtowed two Hands upon us, that ſo they may help each other, each moving to 
are added ro each fide. But for the taking up and holding of ſmall bodies, it was fit that the Fingers of their 
the ſoft fleſh own nature ſoft, ſhould be armed with Nails, that conſiſting of ſoft fleſh and a hard nail, they might 
of the Fingers. ſerve for allactions3 for the nailis a ſtay to the ſoft fleſh, which otherwiſe would turn away in 
meeting with an hard body 3 the uſe of the Nails is to ſcratch, ſhave, and pull off the skin, to rend, 
pinch, and pluck aſunder {mall bodies. They have not bony hardnels, that ſo they might not break 
. butbend, 
Bo rome ah Yet other Creatures have hard Nails to ſerve themin ſtead of Weapons, Their figure is round, 
{gp * becauſe ſucha hgure is leſs obnoxious to external injuries3 and, by reaſon they are ſubject to wear- 
ing, they grow continually. 

Nature hath placed fieth on the inner and fide part of the Fingers, ſo to preſs more ſtraitly the 
things they once take hold of; ſo, that beholding them cloſe together we can hold Water that 
it may not run out, The length of the Fingers is unequal, that when they are opened and ſtretched 
forth, they make as it were, a circular tigure3 for ſo it comes to paſs, that the hand can hold all bo- 
dies, but eſpecially round. 

It remains that we proſecute the diſtribution of the Veins, Arteries, and Sinews, which run over 
all the parts of the Hand taken in general and particular, whereby we may more commodiouſly 


hereafter handle all the proper parts thereot, 


CHAP. XXL 
The diſtribution of the Subclavian Vein, and firſt of the Cephalica vv Humeraria, 


the higher. Yet ſometimes, and molt uſually, both theſe proceed trom the ſame common 
orifice, as in men ofa low ſtature in the Arm. The one of thele is called the Axillaris, the 
The Cepha- other the Humeraria or Cephalick,, therefore this Cephalick paſſing torth of the Subclavian runs ſuper- 
L:ck Vein. ficially along the tore-ſide, between the Muſcle Deltoides, and the tendon of the pectoral Muſcle, 
and deſcends in the midſt between the common Coat of the Muſcles and the fleſhy Pannicle, even to 
the bending of the cubit, where in lean bodies it is plainly to be ſeen, whereas in fat bodies it is 
hardly to be perceived, being as it were buried in abundance of tat. This Vein having in its de- 
{cent (cnt forth ſome ſmall branches, both to the skin, as alſo to certain Muſcles over which it runs, 
is dividcd into two, a little above the outward protuberation of the Arm. One of the branches 
into which it is divided deſcending obliquely to the fore-part of the cubit, a little below the bend- 
ing of the cubit, it meets and is united with the like branch in the ſame place, as ſhall be ſhewn here- 
after. 
The Median That which ariſes from this concourſe, is called the Median Vein, becauſe it ariſes from two bran- 
vein. ches, and is ſeated between them. They uſually open this Median Vein in the diſcaſes of the Head 
—_ Fe” and Liver, which require Phlebotomy 3 bur if it ſhall not be ſufficiently manifeſt, when you judge it 
dian Vein you muſt be opened, for a general evacuation of the whole body 3 you may cut one of theſe branches 
may draw by whoſe concourſe it is made, which you ſhall think the fitter, and becauſe each branch draws from 
_ lels the ncxt parts, according to the fraightneſs of the F ibers, rather than from the oppolite fide 3; if 
the Head or you would evacuate the Head and Liver equally by opening either of theſe branches, it is convenient 
Liver. that opening that branch (for example) which comes from the Cephalick, you preſently lay your 
Thumb upon it, until you ſuppoſe you have drawn a juſt quantity of bloud from the Liver by the 
Baſilica or Liver-veinz which done, you may take off your Thumb and ſuffer the bloud to follow 
frecly, by the open branch of the Cephalick, until you have drawn as much bloud as you ſhall judge 
requitite, otherwiſe you will draw it but from one part, to wit, the Head. So you ſhall evacuate 
it onely from the Liver, ifyou open the branch which comes from the Baſilica, and cancurs to the ge- 
neration of the Median. | 
Moreover , when there is need to open the Baſilica, and it ſhall be no where conſpicuous, the 
Cephalick or Median bein;; cafie to be diſcerned at the ſame time, you may in ſtead thereof open 
the Median, or if it be not to be found, the Cephalick, preſſing but the trunk thereof with your 
Thumb, as we faid before, leſt the Head ſhould be evacuated in ſtead of the Liver. You may do the 
ſame in the Baſilica, if when there ſhall be necefſity to open the Cephalick, it ſhall not appear. 
Moſt of thoſe which at this day open a Vein, in ſtead of the Median, open that branch of the Baſi- 
lica which aſcends together with the Cephalick to make the Median. But you mult underſtand 
that the Median deſcends between the two bones of the cubit, even to the end thereof; and then 
divided into many branches, it is at length ſpent on the back of the hand behind the Thumb, the 
fore and middle Fingers, or the After-wriſt, Sometimes it runs back into the tollowing branch , 
and 


d large Veins deſcend from the Subclavian, the one from the lower fide, the other from 
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and then at the Wriſt it departs from it, to be beſtowed upon the fore-mentioned parts. Theother 
branch of the Cephalick, which we may call the fore and outward Cephalick, deſcending dircQly 
down to the midit of the Wand, thence wanders overthwart intg the hind part of the Arm, where 
increaſed with a branch from the Baſilica, it is diſtributed over all the back of the hand, which with 
the Median it nouriſheth. But the branches of theſe Veins do fo run through the fore-namcd parts, 
that by the way they yield them neceſſary proviſion. 


— — — 
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CHAP. XXII 


The Deſcription of the Axillary Vein. 


He Axillary ariſing at the inſertion of the petoral muſcle, or alittle higher , after it hath 
produced the two Thoracice, it is divided under the tendon of that Muſcle into two fair 
branches, that is to ſay, into the inner deep Axillary, and the skin or outward Axillary. 


The axillary 


15 divided into 
the deepAxil- 


The dcep or inner having ſtill tor his Companion in his deſcent, the Axillary Artery, and the Nerves lary, and our: 


of the third conjugation, after it hath produced the ſmall external muſculous of the Arm, it goes into 
the bending of the elbow, where running ſomewhat deep with the Artery and Nerve into the Muſcles 
of the cubir, it is divided into three other branches, of which one deſcending with the Wand, flides 
under the ring into the inner fide of the hand, and hath beſtowed two ſmall branches on the Thumb, 
two others on the tore, and one upon the middle finger, fo that all of them aſcend by the ſides of theſe 
fingers, the other deſcending with the Artery, as the former alongſt the cubit ſends branches to the 
reſt of the fingers, like as the former. The third goes on the fore-ſide between the two bones even 
to the wriſt, and the ſquare Muſcle, 

But you muſt note that the Veins of which we now treat, do not onely make theſe diviſions men- 
tioned by us, but infinite others beſides, as well in the parts which they go to, as alſo in the inner 
Muſcles of the hand which they nouriſh, 

And thus much of the internal and deep axillary Vein. For the external or skin-axillary (which 
firſt appears under the skin, eſpecially in lean bodies, a little above the inward production of the arm) 
it is divided in that place into two branches, the one whereof deſcending to the bending of the Arm 
meets, and is united with the Cephalick branch, ſooner or later, that ſo it may produce the Median, as 
we formerly mentioned. 3 

The other branch having ſent forth many ſhoots of a different length and thicknels, as well into 
the skin, as into the other neighbouring parts, deſcending alongit the lower fide of the bone of the 
cubit, properly ſo called, is at length ſpent upon the fore and outward Cephalick branch, which we 
{aid deſcended alongſt the Wand 3 and thus united, they run over all the hand, where in the right 
hand, between the middle and fore-tinger, they make the Salvatella ; but in the left, in the ſame 
place they producethe Splenitica. 

But always remember, (if in diſſetion you find any thing otherwiſe than we have delivered it) 
that the diſtribution of the Veſſels is ſo various, (eſpecially in the hands) that there can no certain rule 


be delivered thereof. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
The Diſtribution of the Axillary Artery. 
* He Axillary Artery from the firſt original, which is preſently after the the two Thoracice de- 


ſcending between the Muſcle called Biceps, or the two-headed Muſcle, and the Brachicus, 
with the deep Axillary Vein, diſtributes alarge branch amongſt the outward Muſcles of the 
Arm, which extend the cubit, and is ſpent in the external Muſcles of the ſame, which ariſe without 
from the productions of the Arm. | 
And this is called the Ramus Mrſcxlus or muſculous branch, as alfo the Vein that accompanies this 
Artery. Then this Artery when it comes to the bending of the Cubit, thruſting it felt intothe Muſcles 
bending the Fingers, communicates certain branches to the parts pertaining to the de-articulation of 
the Cubit with the Shoulder, and other parts there ſituate, as it did in the upper parts, by which it 
deſcended hither, Verily it may bea general Rule, that every Veſſel ſends or beftows certain por- 
tions thereof by the way to all the parts by which it paſſes. But it you ſhould ask, why I have not 
proſecuted theſe productions ? I would anſwer, I never intended to handle other then large and fair 
branches of Veſſels, by raſh incifion of which, there may happen danger of death or a diſeaſe. For it 
would be both an infinite and needleſs buſineſs to handle all the divarications of the Veins, Arteries, 
and Nerves. Therefore this Artery ſunk into theſe Muſcles, when it comes almoft tothe midſt of the 
Cubit 3 preſently, ora little after it isdivided into two large branches, the one of which alongſt the 
Wand, and the other alongft the Cubit, is carried into the hand on the infide under the Ring. For 
both theſe branches are diſtributed and ſpent upon the hand after the ſame manner as the branches 
of the internal axillary Vein, that is, having ſent by the way ſome little ſhoots into the parts by which 
they paſs, at the length the branch which deſcends by the Wand of the remainder thereof, beſtows 
two ſprigs upon the Thumb, on each fide one, and twoin like manner on the fore-finger, and one on 
the middle 3 the other which runs alongft the Ell, performs the like office to the little and the middle 
or Ring-tinger, as you may ſee by difſeCtion, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Nerves of the Neck, Back,, and Arm. 


Ow we ſhould haudle the ſinews of the Arm, but becauſe theſe proceed from the Nerves 
- wx of the of the Neck and Back ; I think it fit therefore to ſpeak ſomething of them in the firli 
* lace. 
The firſt pair. Therefore from the Neck there proceeds ſeven pair of Nerves, the firſt of which proceeds from 
the Nowl-bone, and the firſt Vertebra of the Neck; as alſoof the firſt pair of the Back from the laſt 
Vertebra of the Neck, and the firſt of the Cheſt. But all theſe Nerves, divided into two or more 
branches of the firſt pair (that is to ſay, on each ſide) go, the one to the ſmall right Muſcle, aſcend- 
ing from the firſt Rack-bone of the Neck to the Nowl-bone, the other to the long Muſcle cn the 


The 5 pair of 


forc-fide of the Neck. 
The ſecond —The branchcs of the ſecond pair are diſiributcd, ſome with a portion which they receive from the 
pair. third pair over all the skin of the head 3 the two others go as well to the Muſcles, which are from the 


ſecond Vertebra to the back-part of the head 3 and from the ſame to the firſt Vertebre, as alſo to the 
long Muſcle before-mentioned, 


The third Oneof the third pair of ſinews is communicated to the Head, as we ſaid before, but others to the 

Par. Muſcles which extend, or erc& the Head and the Neck there is alſo one of theſe diſtributed into the 
neighbouring fide-Muſcle and part of the long, 

The fourth The Nerves of the fourth pair go , one to the Muſcles as well of the Neck as the Head, and to the 

pair. broad Muſcle the other, after it hath fent ſome portion thereof into the long Mulcle and the (ide- 


The fifth pair. Muſcles of the Neck ; it deſcends with a portion of the fifth and fixth pair to the Midrifft, One of 
the branches of the fifth = is beſtowed on the hind Muſcles of the Neck and Head, the other _ 
the 


the long-Muſcle and Midriff; the third is communicated to the Levatores or Heaving-Mulcles 0 
Arm and Shoulder. 
The fixth One of the Nerves of the ſixth pair goes to the hind-Muſcles of the Neck and Head, another to the 
pair. Midriff, the third with a portion of the ſeventh pair of the Neck, ,and of the firli and {ccond of the 


Cheſt goto the Arms, and heaving-Muſcles of the Shoulder-blade. 
The ſeventh One of the branches cf the ſeventh pair runs to the broad-Muſcle, and to the neighbouring Muſcles 
Palr, both of the Neck and Head 3 another, increaſed with a portion of the fifth and ſixth pair of the 
__ and a third joincd to the ſecond and third pair of the Chet deſcending inte the Arm, go to 
the Hand, 

But you muſt note that the Muſcles which take their original from many Vertebre, whether from 
above downwards, or from below upwards, admit Nerves not oncly from the Vertebre from whence 
they take their original, but alſo from them which they come near in their deſcent, or aſcent, 

The 12 pair Thcrepaſs twelve Conjugations of Nerves from the Rack-bones of the Chelt. 
of Nerves of The hrlt entering forth trom between the latt Rack-bone of the Neck and the firſt of the Cheſt, 
= —_ aip. i divided (that is, on each fide each Nerve from his ſide) into two or more portions, as alſo all 
PIT* thereſt. Therefore the branches of this firlt Conjugation go ſome of them to the Arms, as we 
ſaid before, others to the Muſcles, as well theſe of the Cheit, as others arifing there, or running, 
that way, 
The ſecond Keng branches of the ſecond Conjugation are diſtributed to the ſame parts, that thefe of the firſt 
air, , 
The other But the branches of all the other Conjugations even to the twelfth, are communicated, ſome to 
Pars. the intercoſtal Muſcles running within under the true ribs even to the Sternon, and under the Baliard- 
ribs cven to the right and long Muſcles; and the coſtal Nerves of the fixth Conjugation are aug- 
mented by meeting theſe intercoltal branches by the way as they deſcend by the roots of the Ribs, 
Other particles of the ſaid Nerves are communicated to the Muſcles as well of the Cheſt as Spine, as 
the ſame Muſcles paſs forth, or run alongſt by the Vertebre, from whence theſe Nerves have either 
their original or paſſage forth. 
The Nerves Having thus therefore ſhewed the original of the ſinews of the Arm, it remains that we ſhew their 
which are car- number and diltribution. , 
— the Their number is tive or fix 3 proceeding from the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Vertebra of the Neck, 
? and the hr{t and ſecond of the Cheſt. The hr{t of which not mixed with any other from the fifth 
Vertebra of the Neck, goes to the Muſcle Deltoides, and the skin which covers it. 

The other four or tive when they have mutually embraced each other, not onely from their firſt 
original, but even to the ſhoulder, where they free themſelves from this convolution, are diſtributed 
after the following manncr. 

The firſt and ſecond deſcending to the Mufcle mentioned a little before, and thence ſometimes 
even to the Hand, is by the way communicated to the Muſcle Biceps, and then under the ſaid Muſcle 
it meets, and is juined with the third Nerve. Thirdly, It is communicated with the longeſt Muſcle 
of the cubit, in the bending whercof it is divided into two branches deſcending alongft the two bones 
i = _ until at laſt born up by the fleſhy pannicle it is ſpent upon the skin and inner fide of 
the hand, 

The third lower than this, is firſt united with the ſecond, under the Muſcle Biceps, and then firaight- 
way ſcparatcd from it, it ſendsa portion thereof to the Arm which lies under it, and to the skin there- 
of; laſtly, at the bending of the cubit on the fore-ſide, it is mingled with the fifth pair. 

The tourth the largeſt of all thereſt, coming down below the third branch under the Biceps 
with the internal Axillary Vein and Artery, is turned towards the outward. and back-part of the 
Arm, there to communicate it {elf to the Muſcles extending the cubit, and alſo to the inner a” 

® 
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of the arm, and the exterior of the cubit 3 the remainder of this branch when in its deſcent it hath 
arrived at the joynt of the cubit, below the bending thereof it is divided into two bratches, the 
one whereof deſcending alongſt the cubit, is ſpent on the outſide of the wriſt; the other aflocia- 
ting, the wand, is on the outſide in like manner in two branches, beſtowed upon the thumb, and 
in as many upon the fore-tinger, and by a fifth upon the middle finger, though more obſcurely, 

The fifth branch being alſo lower than the relt, ſhding between the muſcles bending and cex- 
tending the cubit, when it comes behind the inner protuberation of the cubit (in which place we 
ſaid before the third branch meets with this) it is communicated to the internal muſcles of the 
fame, and then dividcd into three portions, one of which on the outfide alongſt the tmiddle of the 
cubit, goesin two ſprigs to the little finger, and ſo many to the middle finger, and one to the 
ring-finger; the other two, the one without, and the other within the ring, go to the hand: where 
after each of them hath beſtowed what was requitite on the muſcles of the hand, they are waſted 
into other five ſmall portions, of which theſe which are from that portion which deſcends without 
the ring, ſend two ſprigs to thelittle, two to the fore, and one to the middle finger, but thoſe 
which come from that which paſſes under the ring, by ſuch a diſtribution communicates it ſelf to 
other fingers, as two ſprigs to the thumb, two to the fore, and one to the middle-tinger. The fixth 
the lowetlt, and laſt, runs between the skin and fleſhy pannicle, by the inner protuberation of the 
arm, and then is ſpent upon the skin of the cubit. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
The deſcription of the Bone of the Arm, and the muſcles which move it. 


ally of thetwo arm-muſcles) not knowing the deſcription of this bone 3 firſt therefore 

we will deſcribeit, then return to the original of the muſcles arifing from thence. The 
bone of the arm is the greateſt of all the bones in the body, except the thigh-bone 3 it is round, The greatneſs 
hollow and filled with marrow, with a great appendix, or head, on the top thereof, havingan in- 24 figure. | 
different neck, to which it is knit by Symphyſis, tor appendices are no otherwiſe united to their i. 
bones. In the lower part thereof it hath two proceſſes, or protubcrations, one on the forefide, The proceſſes 
another on the hind, between which {wellings there is a cavity like to half the compaſs of a wheel, of the arm. 
about which the cubit is moved. The extremity of this cavity ends in two hoks, of which cne is 
the more external, the other more internal : Theſe cavities receive the heads of the cubit, that is, 
the forc, or internal, receives the tore proceſs when the arm is bended inwards ; but the external 
or hinder, the exterior as it is extended, 

For the head of the arm, it hath a double connexion, the one with its own neck by Symphyſic 3 
that is, a natural union of the bones without any motion 3 the other with the lightly ingraven ca- 
vity of the ſhoulder-blade, which we call Glene, by that kind of de-articulation which is called 
Arthrodia:: This connexion is made firm and ſtable by the muſcles defcending into the arm from 
the ſhoulder-blade, as alſo by the proper ligaments deſcending from the circle and brow of the ca- 
vity of the Acromion and Coracoides to this head of thearm this ſame head of the arm is, as it 
were, more cleft and open'on the inner-ſide, than on the forefide, that ſo it may give way to one 
of the ligaments coming from the ſhoulder-blade to the muſcle Biceps. Foraſmuch as belongs to 
the lower end of the bone of the arm (which we ſaid hath two procefles;) we may fay that it is 
faſtened to the bones of the cubit by two ſorts of articulation; that is, by Ginghymos, with the Ell or 
proper bone of the cubitz and by Artbrodia, with the Radins, or Wand, which in a lightly ingraved 
cavity receivcs the fore proceſs of the arm, and is turned about it for the motion of the hand. The 
hinder proceſs is chiefly added for the ſafety and preſervation of the veins, artcries and nerves. 

Thele things thus ſhown, it is worth our labour to know the hgure of the arm it felt, as it lies The figure of 
between the tore-mentioned appendices and proceſſes that, in the caſe of a frature, we may know the arm. 
how conveniently to reſtore it ; therefore firſt we muſt underſtand, that this bone is ſomewhat 
bended and hollowed on the inſide under the clett of the head thereot, but bunching out on the 
out and fore-{ide, 

Wherefore ſeeing it muſt be moveable forwards and backwards, upwards and downwards, Na- The eight 
ture for the performance of ſo many motions hath furnithed it with cight muſcles, which are fix muſcles there 
po and two common with the ſhoulder-blade. Of which number, two move it forwards, two %- 

ackwards, twoupwards, two downwards, Which muft not be underſtood fo, as that thefe two 
muſcles ſhould move it direaly forwards, incliving neither upwards nor downwards; and the 
other two ſhould move it ſo upwards, as it ſhould incline neither forwards nor backwards; but 
thus, That it cannot be moved neither to this nor that part, unleſs by the help and proper action 
of this, or that muſcle. Thus therefore, if the pectoral with his affociate perform their duty 3 or 
action, the arm is always moved forwards, as it is lifted up by the ation of the Deltoides, and his 
companion, and fo of the reſt, 

But tocometo the original and inſertion of thcſe muſcles 3 the one of theſe two which move The original 
the arm forwards called by reaſon of his original, the Petoral, ariſng from more than half of the and inſertion 
Collar-bonez and almoſt all the Sternon, and the fixth, ſeventh and cighth rib, goes up and faftens it ®fthe pettora! 
ſelt to the Coracoides, by a membrane or a membranous tendon ſufficiently ſtrong (for which cauſe it is — 
ſaid to be common to the ſhoulder and arm) and it goes into the arm between the muſcles Delroides 
and Biceps with a ſtrong tendon compoſed of fibers croffmyg each other, of which ſome defecnd from 
the Collar-bone, and the upper part of the Sternon, others aſcend from the lower original hereof ; 
that is, trom the ſixth, ſeventh and eghith ribs 3 and atthough the aQtion of chis muſcle be diverfe by 
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B=: we cannot perfetly demonſtrate the original of the muſcles of the arm, (eſpeci- 
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reaſon of the diverſity of its fibers ariſing, from divers places, yet always it draws the arm for- 
wards,whether it be moved upwards,downwards,or to the brealt; the other which is his companion, 
deſcends from the whole lip or brow of the timous, or hollow part of the blade, which it fills in the 
fore-part of the arm near the head thercot. For the two Leratores, or the litters up of the arm, the 
firſt named Deltoides, deſcends almoſt from halt the clavicle, the procels Acromion, and all the ſpine 
of the ſhoulder-blade into the fore-lide of the arm, the breadth of tour tingers below the joynt. It 
hath divers a&tions according to the diverſity of the fhers, as alſo every muſcle hath 3 yet howſo- 
ever it is contrated, whether by the tibers from the clavicle alone, or by the ſpinal alone, or by 
both at once, it always lifts and heaves the arm upwards. The other which is his Aſſociate deſcends 
from the gibbous part- of the ſhoulder-blade, contained between the upper rib thereof, and the 
The Fponis,or ſpine between the proceſſes Acromion and Coracoides, to theneck of the arm 3 and this we will call 
Srapularis the, Epomis or Scapularis 3 that is, the ſhoulder-muſcle. But the firtt and larger of the two muſcles, 
which draw the arm backwards, ariſes from the greatelt part of the utter lip of the gibbous part of 
the ſhoulder-blade, which is under the ſpine thercot, and lying upon the blade it ſelf, it gocs into 
the hind-part of the arm above the neck thereof. The other which is contiguous to it, and his part- 
ner in working, but leſſer, paſſes from the upper and exterior part of the lower rib of the ſhoulder- 
blade, and thence, as it were, in ſome ſort extending it {elf upon the gibbous part thereof, Ncar un- 
to that rib, it gocs into the arm. This muſcle ſcems to be the ſame with the former, being fleſhy with- 
out, even above the top of the ſhoulder, One and the lefler of theſe two which draw downwards, 

enters out from the ſtait line of the lower rib of the blade, and goes into the lower part of the arm 

about thc neck thereof. The other called the Latifſimws, or broadelt, aſcends trom the ſpines of the 

holy-bone of the loins, and often alſo fromthe nine lower of the cheli, by the lower corner of the 
ſhoulder-blade into which it is inſerted by a membranous tendon, as allo it is into the inner part of 

the arm near the neck by another ſtrong tendon 3 whereupon this mulcle is called a common mulcle 

of the thoulder and arm. But when this muſcle happens to be wounded, the arm cannot ealily be 

ſixetched forth, or litted up. 


The Del{zoedes. 


Table 24. Sheweth the Brain together with the After-brain, the Spinal Marrow and the Nerves of the 
whole Body. 


A That part of the brain that is next the noſtrils. 
B That part which is at the ſide of ventricles. 

C Theback part of the brain. 

D The Cercbcllum or After-brain. 


E The mammillary proceſs in the right-ſide. Vs 

F The original of the optick-nerve. > 

G Their conj undions. FI Lo LE 

H The coat into which the optick-nerve is ex- NAV HEAR 
tended. | _ CES; : 

I The ſecond pair of the finews of the brain. ts = 


K The leſſer root of the third conjugation. 

L The thick root of the ſame conjugation according 
to the common opinion. 

M The fourth conjugation of the ſinews. 

N The leſſer root of the fifth pair. 

O The bigger root of the ſame pair. 

Þ The ſmall membrane of the ear which they call the 
Tympany. 

Q. The lower branch of the bigger root of the fifth 
conjitgations 

S The ſixth pair of ſinews. 

T The ſeventh pair. 

V The beginning of the ſpinal marrow out of the 
middle of the baſis of the brain. 

X Theright ſinew of the midriff cut off. 

Y A branch from the fifth pair creeping to the top of 
the ſhoulder. 

Z The firſt nerve of the arm, from whence there go- 
eth a branch to the skin. 

A The ſecond nerve of the arm, and a branch there- 
from into the firſt muſcle of the cubit. 

B The third nerve of the arm, and a branch going 
tothe skin on the out-ſide. 

C A branch from the third nerve to the ſecond 
muſcle of the cubit, 

D The congreſs, or meeting, of the ſecond nerve with 
the third, 

E A ſmall branch from the third nerve to the ſecond 
mrſcle of the Radius. 

F The diſtribution of the ſecond nerve into two 
branches. 

* The leſſer branch of this diviſion lengthened out to the 5kin as far as the thumb. a The place of the ſþi- 
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nal marrow, where it iſſueth out of the brain, 12 3, &c. Thirty pair of nerves ariſing from the ſpinal 
marrow are here noted by their Char. that is to ſay, ſeven of the neck,, twelve of the cheſt, five of the loins, 
and ſix of the holy-bone. b The thicker branch of the ſecond nerve divided into two parts. c Branches of the 
the third nerve ſprinkled here and there. d Nerves from the third pair to the thumb, the fore-finger and 
the middle-finger. ee The fourth nerve of the arm. | The paſſage hereof through the inſide of the 


ſhoulder. g, A tripartition of this branch where it toucheth the eubit. hh A branch diſtributed from the fourth + 


nerve to the outward hin of the cubit. i The branch of the diviſion of the fourth nerve. kk A branch of 
i, reaching it tothe outſide of the hand. 11 The lower branch of the diviſion of the fourth nerve paſſing 
through the back-ſide of the cubit, wm The fifth nerve of the arm. n\ Branches of this nerve diſperſed here 
and there, oO A branch of the fifth nerve, reaching to the inſide of the hand and the fingers. p A ſurcle 
of the branch 0, derived to the outſide of the hand and fingers, q q The fixth nerve of the arm and the 
courſs thereof under the chin. x x The intercoſtal nerves there cut off where they are together with the ribs 
refleed forward, { { Branches on each fide _ backward. t t Nerves attaining unto the cheſt. u u The 
commixtion of the nerves t x with the deſcending branch of the ſixth conjugation of the brain. xx Nerves 
fromthe loins led unto this place, y A branch going to the teſticles here cnt off, 7 A nerve reaching to the 
firſt nmſcle of the thigh. c The firſt nerves of the leg. « {5 A ſurcle of the former nerve derived to the chin 
at &, and inſerted into the muſcles at {5'y, the ſecond nerve of the leg. 839 A nerve from the former, al- 
lowed unto the skjn as low as to the foot, and paſſing along the inſide of the leg. £ A branch of the ſecond 
nerve running unto the muſcles. 7 The third nerve of the leg. « A ſurcle thereof unto the chin. 8 An- 
other ſurcle unto the muſcles, 1 The fourth nerve of the leg. u « The anterior propagation of the nerves 
proceeding from the holy-bone. > The end of the ſpinal marrow. {4 A branch from the fourth nerve in- 
{erted into the muſcles ariſing from the Coxendix, or bip-bone. v Another branch going to the chin of the 
thigh on the back-ſide. £ A propagation derived to the fourth muſcle of the leg, and to the kin of the knee. 
0 6 Nerves attaining to the heads of the muſcles of the foot. n þ The diviſion of the forth erural nerve into 
two trunks 6 a branch from the trunk, ® diſperſed into the outward kin of the leg. T A ſurcle of the trunk 
z, derived tothe muſcles. v Another ſwurcle to the skjn of the leg on the fore-ſide. © A branch of the 
trunk f, to the rhin of the inſide of the leg, and of the foot, x A ſurcle of the trunk Þ, to the hind-moſt 
Shin of the leg. 4 A branch of the whole trunk, þ, led along to the forward part of the leg and the foor. 
@ The deſcent of the trunk, Þ into the foot, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
The deſcription of the Bones of the Cxbit and the Muſcles moving them. 


ſertion cannot be htly demonltrated , unleſs the bones of the cubit be firſt deſcribed 3 

theretore tir{t of all, we will delincate the bones themſelves. But verily, lelt this doubt- 
ful word Cxbit ſhould cauſe obſcurity; firft, we mult note, that it hath a threctold figniticaticn, 
tor oft-times it is uſed for all that part of the hand which lies between the arm and wriſt, oft- 
times for the lower bone of this part, ſometimes for the upper part.of this bone, whichis turned 
within the orb, or cavity of the arm (no otherwiſe than a cord in the wheel of a Pulley) and this 
is called the Olecranon. Here truly we uſe this word Czbit in the hilt fignification. Wherefore, we 
ſay, the cubit is compoled of two bones, the one of which we call the Radius, or Wand, or the 
leſſer Focile of the arm the other we properly call the Cubit, or Ell. Theſe two bones ſtick to- 
gether at their ends being tirmly bound together by ttrong ligaments but the middle-parts of 
them are a pretty way dittant from each other, and chiefly towards their lower ends, for the bet- 


\ Fter theſe Muſcles, follow thoſe which bend and cxtend the Cubit, but becauſe their in- 


Whatis meant 
by the cubar, 

Whar the Ole- 
CYanun 15. 


ter ſituation and paſſage of the muſcles and veſſels from the inner fideto the exterior, as ſhall be —_—_ the 


ſhewed in ht place. The wand hath two Epiphyſes, or Appendices, the one at the upper end, the cubir. 


other at the lower. The upper is round and hallowcd on the ſurface like a Baſon, it receives the 
fore proceſs of the bone of the arm, bound to the ſame by ttrong ligaments, deſcending as well from 
the proceſs of the arm, as the Olecranon into the circumjacent parts of this appendix of the 
wand, This connexjon is made for this uſe, that we may turn our hand upwards and downwards 


The two ap- 
pendices of 


by the cubit turned and twinedabout this proceſs. But the lower appendix of this wand is hol- the wand. 
lowed on the inlide, that ſoit might more commodiouſly receive the bones of the wriſt 3 but gib- +4. goure 


bous without, that it might be ſafer : Now this wand is ſofter and thicker at thelower end, but and fite of the 


leſſer and harder above, where on the inſide it hath a ſwelling out, whereby to receive the muſcle wand. 


Biceps : Belides, on the out-lide of the middle thereot it is ſomewhat gibbous and round, fo to 
become more ſafe from the injurics of external bodies; but it is hollowed or bended on the inſide, 
for the better taking and holding any thing in the hand. But that fide which which lies next to the 
Ell is flatted for the titter original and ſeat of the Muſcles 3 laltly, it is ſeated upon the bone of the 
Cubit, or Ell, jutt againſt the thumb. But the Ell, or bone of the cubit properly and particular- 


ly ſocalled, hath in like manner two appendices, the one above, the other beneath. The upper, The appendi- 
which alſo is the greater, is htted tothe orb of the arm in which it goes to and again for the ex- ces of the bone 
tenſion and bending of the arm, no otherwiſe than a rope runs in a pulley, but that it turns not of the cubir. 


abſolutely and pertectly round, which is cauſed by the two proceſſes of uncqual bigneſs, the 
which are theretore ſtayed in the holes or cavities of the bone of the arm, the greater proceſs 
which we called Olecranon 1s letted by the exterior hole, that ſo the extenſion of the arm can be 
no further, but the leſſer proceſs by the inner hole, makes the bending thereof the leſs perfect, 
The compoſure of theſe bones is by Ginglymos, and it is firengthned not only by common liga- 
ments coming from the muſcles, which move the —_ themſelves, but. alſo by proper liga- 

e ments 
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ments, deſcending from the proceſſes of the arm and the lips of the holes and cavities ſtanding 
about the appendix of the cubit. The other lower and leſſer appendix is in ſome ſort hollow on 
the inſide for the fitter receiving the bones of the wriſt, bur the outſide is round, and ends in 2 
The figure of point, which is called by the Greeks Styloides. But now this Ell C contrary in this to the wand) 
the cubit bone js thicker towards the arm, but flenderer towards the wrilt, And beſides, in the thicker part 
orell, _ thereof, it is hollowed or bended towards the inſide, and in the ſame place is gibbous or bunchin 
forth on the outſide : but it is round and ftrait, unleſs on that fide which lies next the wand : 
For thereſt, it is hollow and full of marrow like the wand. The tite of the Radzus, or wand, is 
oblique, but that of the cubit or ell, is right, that the arm might be-the bettcr and more eaſily 
moved 3 becauſe the motion by which the arm is extended aud bended, is according, to a right 
line, but that by which the inſide of the hand is turned upwards and downwards, is pcrtormed ob- 
liquely and circularly. Wherefore it was expedient, that the wand ſhould be oblique, and che 
cubit firait 3 for the cubit-bone is appointed for to extend and bend the arm, but the wand 
to perform the wheeling and turning about thereof 3 and this is the cauſe that it was fitting, there 
ſhould be a differcnt connexion of theſe bones with the arm. Thele things werc htting to be ſpo- 
ken concerning the nature of theſe bones, that in the cure of fractures we may work the more 
ſafely and happily, taking indication from that which is agreeable to nature : Wherctore now 
it remains, that we come to the deſcription of the muſcles which are ſeated in the arm, thecu- 
The muſcles bit-bone or ell. Theſe are four in number, two extending it, and two bending it. The hrlt of the 
moving the henders is called Biceps, by reaſon of its two heads, the one wherect deſcends from the Cora- 
- wp coides, the other from the lip of the cavity of the {houlder-blade by the hflure or cleft of the 


_—_ ® head of the bone of the arm. Theſe two heads under the neck of this arm becoming fleſhy, 


muſcle. are firmly united at the belly and midſt of the arm, and thus united, are at the length implanted 
The Brachie- by a ſtrong tendon to the inner protuberation of the wand. The other 1s called the Brachiexs, by 
7 reaſon of the ſtrait coherence thereof with the bone of the arm 3 this faſtened under the Biceps, 


deſcends obliquely on the back and upper part of the bone of the arm into the top of the wand 

The Longs. and the inncr ide of the ell. But the hilt of the extcnders is called the Longzs, or long-muſcle 
this deſcends from the lower xib of the thoulder, and cleaving to the bone of the arm, goes thi- 
ther (faſtencd, and as it were always firaitly joyned with his fellow-mulcle, ſpecially near the 

The Byzvis, cubit) wherefore you ſhall preſently hear. The other, termed the Brevis, or thort mulcle, being the 
companion of the long, deſcends on the hind-part of the neck ot the bone of the arm, as it were 
growing to, and lyiug under the former long-mulcle, fo that making one common broad ten- 
don outwardly flcthv, inwardly nervous, they arc inſerted into the Olecranmm, fo by mutual af- 
filtance to extend the cubit. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
The Deſcription of the Bones of the Wriſt, After-wriſt and Fingers. 


T6 APY E faid bcfore, that the hand taken more particularly, and properly, is divided into 
/ art Ee jy m—_—_— . wv * . $ . p * a i” P X 
hand properly the wriſt, atter-wriſt, and tingcrs 3 and that the hand in this tignitication is bounded 


ſo called ts, by the ends of the bones of the cubit and hngers. All the parts of the wriſt, which 
it hath common with the after-wrilt, have been alrcady allo plcntifully explained : This only re- 
mains to be notcd, that the skin as well of the hands as of the feet, is of a middle nature between 
pure flc{h, and pureskinz no otherwiſe than that which covers the forchead, but that this which 
covers the palms of the hands, and foles of the feet, is unmoveable : But it is moſt thick, eſpecially 
on the fcet, lclt it thould be calily offended by continual going. Beſides the common parts, the 
wrilt is compoſed of eight {mall bones mutually knit together in a certain order, and by Djarthro- 

* fs with the two bones of the cubit, but mutually and amongſt themſclves by Synarthrofis, by inter- 

polition of griltles and ligaments as well common, that is, coming from the muſcles, as proper, de- 
{cending always trom the upper to the lower. But theſe ſame bones are ſome leſs than otherſome ; 
belides, they are hard, and without marrow, gibbous on the outſide for the ſecurity and comelineſs 
of the hand, but hollow on the infide for to give way to the tendons going into the tingers. Theſe 
boncs are diſpoſcd in two ranks, the tirſt rank contains only three, but the ſecond tive. The three 
of the fix{t rank are thus arrayed, or placed, that one of them may receive the appendix Styloides, of 
the cubit 3 the other the cl] and the wand together 3 and the third may be received by the wand. 
But three of the tive bones of the ſecond order ſuſtain the four bones of the after-wriſt, and are 
knit to the ſame by Synarthrofts 3, after which manner of connexion they are joyncd to the bones of 
the firfi rank the tourth ſuſtains the hxſt bone of the thumb, to which alſo it is co-articulate by 
Synartbrofis ; the fitth and lat is ſeated on the inſide againſt the ell, chiefly above that bone of the 
tirtt order, whicn reccives the appendix Sty/oides of the cubit : This is leaſt and weakelt of them 
by reaſon of its griſtly ſubſtance, which makes the ring with certain ligaments running from one 
of the inner {ides of the wrilt to the other. 

Whar the An- This ring is placed there, as well for the preſervation of the ſinews, vcins and arterics patſing 

_ or ring under it (lett when we lcanupon our hand and wriſt, theſe parts thould be hurt by comprcilion } 

" as alſo for the commodity of the action of the muſcles bending the tnger, which in thepertormance 

of their action and the contracting themſelves, might deform the hand by their pailing forth of 

the cavity of the wrili. For what attraQtion ſoever is made by firings, if it be free, and not hin- 

dred, is according, to a {trait line, 

The bones of Now follow the bones of the ſecond part of the hand, or of the "aftcr-wriſt, Theſe are four in 

tmeafter-wriſt, 11:mber, gibbous without, but arched within, or hollow in the middle 3 for, hence is thepalm of 


the 


- 
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the hand, or certainly the greater part thercof\, their ends- next the fingers are ſomewhat remote 
from each other, that in theſe clifts the muſcles Tateroſſes might hind a place and feat. But theſe 
ends have each an appendix, as you may perccive in the Sceleton of a Child, But you muſt note, 
that by the firſt bone of the wriſt, or after-wriſt, we mean that which is in the fore-ſide of the hand, 
chat is to ſay, that in the wriſt which lies under the thumb, and that in the after-wriſt, which is 
ſeated under the forc-finger, as thoſe which keep in order the fingers > which exceed the reſt in ne- 
celſity and dignity. 


The Figure of the Bones of the Hand. The firſt ſheweth the inſide of the right-hand, and the ſecond 
ſhews the back-fide of the ſame. 


The Charafter 12 3 456 7 8 ſherw 
the eight bones of the wriſt. 

A 1 2 The firſt bone of the after- 
wriſt, lying under the thumb. 

I IL ITE TH The forr other bones 
of the after-wrift annexed to the 
INgers, 

BC The two bones of the thumb. 

DEF 12 The three bones of the 
fore-finger which are the ſame in 
the other fingers. 

M12 A little bone ſometimes faſt- 
ned outwardly at the joynt of the 
eighth bone of the wriſt, 

N 1 A proceſs of the eighth bone of 
the wriſt, ſwelling out into the ball 
of the hand. 

O 1 A proceſs of the fifth bone of the 

| | wriſt, from which a ligament pro- 

ceeds, P 2 An appendix of the bones of the wriſt , by which they are articulated to the after-wriſt, 

Q 2 Another appendix which with its head entereth into the cavity of the finger. R 12 The ſpace 

between the bones of the after-wriſt. S 1 2 Two little ſeed-bones ſet on the infide and outſide of the fir/t 

Joynt, T 1 Two ſeed-bones in the firſt of the four-fingers. VV 1 One ſeed-bone in the ſecond and third 


jaynt of the fingers. 


FIC. 1.6, 


After theſe follow the fifteen bones of the fingers that is, three in each, which are hollow The bones of 


and hiſtulous, full of a thin and liquid marrow, and not of grols and thick, as in the arm and thigh, the fingers, 


They are outwardly gibbous, but inwardly hollow and flat forthe fitter ſeat of the tendons aſccn- 
ding along the tingers on the inſide even to the upper joynt. The which that Nature might the 
better ſirengthen and preſerve, it hath produced from the lips of the inner cavities of thcſe bones 
a membranous and ſirong ligament, which running over-thwart from one tide to the othcr,doch fo 
ſtraitly cloſe the tendons to their bones, that they cannot go forth of their places, or incline to 
either ſide. They are connexcd or the out-{ide, that they might be more fit to hold any thing, But 
for the tirlt bones of the four hingers and thumb, tour are joyned together with ſo many bones 
of the after-wriſt by Synarthroſis, tor the bones of the after-wriſt are moved by no manitelt” mo- 
tion 3 the fifth is knit to the ſecond rank of the bones of the wriſt, therefore that bone cannot be 
attributed to the after-wriſt, as ſome have written, ſceing it hath manifeſt motion and is knit by 
Diarthroſis, but the bones of the after-wrilt are only tattned by Synarthroſir. For the ſecond and 
third rank of bones of the fingers, they are knit the ſecond to the tirft, and the third to the ſecond 
by Diarthrofis and Arthrodia, becauſe, belides the manifeſt motion they have, they receive each 
other by a ſuperficiary cavity 3 asthole of the hrſi rank, the boucs of the after-writt3 and thoſe of 
the ſecond rank, them of the firſt 3 and thole of the third, them of the ſecond. And all the bones of 
the tingers are larger and thicker at their batis, but ſmaller towards the endsz and they are bound 
by ligaments eſpecially proper, which (as we faid formerly) deſcend from the tirlt to the: ſecond 3 
ſo that the laſt bones, ſceing they have not to whom to communicate their nerves, make and pro- 


duce nails thereof : Wherefore the nails are generated by the hbers of the ligaments, and the ex- Whence the 
nails are ge- 
nerared. 
* The Offa Stſa« 
© moidea, or 


crement of the tendons which are terminated at the bottom ot the nails. Now remain the Ofſa 
Seſamoidea, or ſeed-boncs: Theſe are nineteen in number in the inner joynts of each of the hands 
and as many incach foot, viz. Two in the firſt joynt of the tour tingers, and in the ſecond of th 


thumb, and one in each of the reft, For the inner ſide of the joynts; you may tor the moſt part ob- ſeed-bones, 


ſerve one in each of them; yet in the ſecond joynt of the thumb there be two above the two ten- 
dons, which are ſomewhat grittly. 


They are made for this uſc, that they may firm and ſtrengthen the joynts, ſo that the bones of the Their uſe. 


fingers may not be turned awry, or thrult torth of their places by firong and violent motions, as it 
ſometimes happens in the whirlbone ot the knee. They are called Seſamoidea, from the xeſem- 
blance they have to the {ced of Seſzmum, which is ftomewhat long and flat. 
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C H A P. XXVIIL 
Of the Muſcles, which ſeated in the cubit, move the Wand, and with it the hand. 


The muſcles Ow we muſt deſcribe the muſcles of the formerly deſcribed parts ; that is, thoſe which are 
of the cubit, ſcatcd in the cubit, which are carried to the inſide of the hand, and thoſe which are cal- 
lcd the Interoſſes. Now the muſcles of the cubit are fourteen, ſeven external, and ſeven 

internal 3 two of the ſeven external do primarily twine or turn up the Wand and ſecondarily, 

The Supinz+ or by accident, turn the palm of the hand upwards, whereupon they have called them ſapinatores, 
7759 © or turnesupof thehandz twoextend the wriſt, whereupon they are named Carpi-tenſores, or the 
The Carpizet- rift-extenders two the fingers, whence they arc [tiled Digitum-tenſores, or finger-ſiretchers z to 


_ Digitum- conclude, the ſeventh and lat is termed Abdwtter, or Obliquator externus. 

tenſores. The firſt of the two Swpinatores is called the long, or longeſt, becauſe it deſcends from the out- 
The 0bliquator (ide of the arm above the proceſſes thereof, and is inſerted by a round and ſtrong tendon into the 
Eft of JOWEer appendix. The other deſcends obliquely from the outward and upper proceſs of the arm, and 
ws atz- Is inſerted at the third part of the wand by a membranous and fleſhy tendon before, and on the in- 
'es. fide thereof, The upper of the two extenders of the wriſt, deſcending above the wand from the 


The ſecond. external and upper proceſs of the arm, is inſerted by two tendons into the hrli and ſecond bone 

The upper of (f the after-wrilt, which ſuſtain the fore and middle-tingers. 

—_ The other and lower, deſcending from the fame place as the former, above the cubit, is inſert- 

The lower, Ed into the fourth bone of the after-wriſt which bears up the little-hnger. Theſe muſcles whilit they 
move alone, that is, cach with his Antagonilt, to wit, the wriſt-benders, they move obliquely, 

The greater of upwards or downwards, the whole hand properly ſo called. The tirli and greater of the extend- 

the Digitmm- erg of the fingers, or tinger-{tretchers, arilting trom the Olecranum, or bone ot the cubit, deſcends 

Fenſores. ſuperticiarily between the two bones of the cubit even to the wriſt, in which place it 1s divided into 
tour tendons, which paſling under the ring ſeated there, end ( each dittinguiſhed by a common 
ligament above the bone of theafter-wrilt) in the laſt joynts of the four tingers, adhering never- 
theleſs tirmly to the bones, which are above thele joynts. 

The leſler, The other, which is the leſſer, ariſing almoſt in the middle of the wand, goes obliquely to the 
thumb, into which it is inſerted by two tendons : The one thicker, which is inſerted into the root 
thereof, and draws it from the other tingers3 the other flenderer ccntinued even to the upper 
joynt thereof, and by its action extending the thumb. 

The 0bliq».tor Thc ſeventh, which is the Abdatior or Obliquator, is (cated at the hind-part of the hand ; that is, 

or Abautfor towards thelittle tinger : We have often found this divided into two, yea verily we have found it 

— trifide, or divided into three, this year in thrce or four bodics 3 one portion thereof went to the 
lowcr fide of the ring-tinger with two tendons, the other in like manner to the middle and tore- 
tingers, and the third to the thumb, 

And for all that it is thus divided, yet ſome have taken and accounted it for one muſcle, becauſe 
it hath onc original and a&tion, which is, to draw the tingers backwards z ſome have added to this 
the extender of the thumb, by reaſon of their common original z and thus of four muſcles they 
have made one, divided into ſeven tendons, dittributed, as is formerly ſhewed., But when the 0b- 
liquator of the ring-tinger is wanting, as it often happens, the extender of the tinger ſupplies that 
detect by certain productions of tendinous {trings. But ſome alſo have written, that this muſcle 
which we ſaid hath ſeven tendons, is only a prcduCtion of the dcep fore-muſcle, which ſhould be 
{cnt through the ſpace between the bones of the cubitz yet I had rather make it a muſcle of it 
{clt, by reaſon of its ſtrait adheſion with the boncs of the arm and wand, And let thus much ſuffice 
tor the external muſcles of thecubit, which you may comprehend in the number of ſeven, as we 
have done or in fix, it you take away one of the tour; or innine, if you had rather reſolve it into 
four with Galen ; or in eight, if you divide this muſcle only into three, For in very deed the Ab- 
ductor or Obliquator of the ring-tinger is not often found in men, 

The muſcles Now muti we come to the inner muſcles of the cubit, the firſt of which compaſles the skin of 

of rhe mner the palm of the hand, whence it is called the Palmaris. The ſecond and third joyncd by the com- 

my of rhe = union of their ation turn down or prone the wand, and conſequently the hand, fo that the palm 
looks towards the feet, whereupon they are called Pronatores, 

The fourth and hfth joyned alſo in affinity of a&tion bend the wriſi, wherefore they are named 
Carpi-flexores, wrilt-benders. The fixth and ſeventh are appointed to bend the hrli, fecond, and 
third joynts of the tingers, wherefore they are termed Digitum-flexores, Finger-benders. For their 

The Palmaris. original 3 the Palmaris, the leaſt and uppermoſt of them all, deſcends fleſhy from the hind-pro- 
ccls of the inner arm, anda little after ending in a long lender tendon, it is ſpent in the skin 
of the palm of the hand cven to the roots of the tinger. For it was neceſſary that the skin ſhould 
{traitly cohere with the ſubjacent parts, not only for the fitter taking or comprehenſion of any 
thing, lelt that skin in holding ſhould be wrinkled and drawn away trom the palm and fingers , 
and fo bean impediment but belides, that the hand might have a more exact ſenſe to dittinguiſh 
of hot, cold, moitt, dry. ſmooth, equal, rough, ſoft, hard, great, little, and ſuch other qualities. 

The Prozato- I hen tollow the two Pronatores, of which one called the round, comes obliquely from the inner fide 

10S. of the hind-proceſs of the arm almoſt to the middle of the wand, to which it adheres by a mem- 
branous and flelhy tendon, even to the place appointed for inſertion. The other, ſquare three or 
tour fingers broad, yet ſomewhat flender, ſeated within under all the muſcles which deſcend on the 
in{ide to the wrilt or fingers, upon the ends of the bones of the cubit, aſcends tranſverſe from be- 

The C-pi- low thecll, unto the top of the wand, where it ends in a membranous tendon. Both the Carpi- 

rc flex.res, or wrilt-benders, ariſe from the hind, but inner proceſs, and deſcend obliquely, (the one 

: more @ 


JMI 
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more, or leſs than the other) the one alongſt the ell, but the other alongſt the wand ; and that which 
deſcends alongſt the ell, is inſerted into the eighth bone of the wrift, which we ſaid made part of 
the ring 3 the other which tollows the wand 1s inſerted with his greater part into the bone of the 
wriſt, and with the relt into the firſt bone of the afcer-wriſt which ſuftains the fore-finger. 

Now remain the Digitum-flexores, or tingex-benders, which becauſe they lye upon one another, The Digitun- 
the upper is called the Sublamis, but the lower the Profrendus. The Sublimis, or upper, ariſing from flexores. 
the inner part of the hind proceſs of the arm, and from the upper part of the ell and wand, de- The Sublimis 
{cends between the two bones of the cubit, even to the wriſt and ring divided into four tendons Digits fexer. 
it is inſerted into the ſecond de-articulation of the four tingers, which it bends by the force of this 
his proper inſertion 3 as alſo the hr{t, as well by the power of the common ligament, as by certain 
fibers coming from it, which it ſends thither by the way in its paſſage. Burt theſe four tendons 
near unto this their inſertion are divided into two, foto give paſſage and add ftrengthto the ten- 
dons of the deep muſcles deſcending into the third and lalt joynt of the tingers. 

But this ſame Profundas or deep mulcle ariting from the upper and inner parts cf the ell and The Profenduz 
wand, deſcends between theſe two bones under the Swblimis, alſo undivided even to the wriſt, Digitum-flexor, 
where it is divided into tive tendons which it brings forth under the common ligament, and thc 
diviſions of the tendons of the Swblimzs even to the laſt joynt of the tingers, which they bend, by 
this their proper inſertion, as allo of the bones of the tir{t and ſecond joynts of the tingers by the 
means of the common ligament and fibrous productions which they bettow upon them by the way. 

Bctides theſe fore-mentioned, there is ſeen allo a certain membranous ligament which engirts the 
tendons in the compals of the fingers. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of the Muſcles of the inſide of the Hand. 


— - TCI—_———_ WW © ——————_— 


cauſe it makes the greater part of the palm 3 the {ccond from the fite is called the Hypo= of the mulcles 
thenar, the third the external Abdudor of the thumb. The four other are called by of the inſide 
reaſon of their figure the Lzmbrici, or wormy-muſcles, or the A>dufores, or drawers of the four Of the hand, 
tingcrsto the thumb. Now the firſt, called Thenar, thicker than the reli, ariſes from all the bones The Thenar. 
of the alter-wriſi, taking 1ts beginning trom that bonz which bears up the ring-tinger, whence 
aſcending alongit the vital line even to the end thereot at the firit bone of the after-wriſt ſu- 
{taining the forc-finger, it 1s at lengta inſerted into the laſt joynt of the thumb by the longelt hi- 
bers, but by the middle and thortcit tibers almott into all the inner parts of the firſt bones of two 


'Þ - mnſcles of the infide of the hand are ſeven in number z the firſt is called Thenzr, be- 74. aumver 


* yoynts, and by reaſon of this, the thumb is drawn to the other tingers, and from them again by his 


lower original, 

Some divide this muſcle into three, by reaſon of his diverſe ations, making the firſt to ariſe 
from the root of the bone of tie after-wrift which bears up the ring-tinger 3 but the other trom 
that middle bone of the aiter-writt which ſuſtains the middle-tinger 3 but of the third, from the 
uppcr end of that bone which under-props the forc-tinger ; and that the inſertion of them all, is, 
as we formerly mentioned, But the tormer opinion likes me better, both tor ſhunning contulion, 
and abbreviating the doctrine ot the number of muſcles. 

The Hypothenar arifes from the tourth bone of the after-wriſt, and that bone of the wriſt which The #zypotie- 
ſuſtains it, and then with its longeſt fibers, it is inſcrted into the fecond joynt of the ring-tinger, #4 
and by the ſhortcit into the hrit, through which occation, as alſo in reſpect of its two-fold ation, 
ſome have divided it into two, that the one of them might lead it from the reſt, and the other might 
draw it to the thumb. 

The third the external Abdufor of thumb, deſcends from the firſt bone of the after-wriſt, into The external 
the firlt and (ccond joynt of the thumb wheretore ſome have divided it into two, The Lumbrici, Abdutor of 
or four external Abdrciores, ot the fore-hngers, ariſe from a membrane, invetting and binding to= = than, 

. "x" : ' © Ws Ce Lumporici. 
gether the tendons of the Digitum-flexores, or tinger-benders, and at length on the tides towards 
the thumb even by a {mall tendon, running even to the ſecond joynt of the tour-tingers, 

Now the Interoſſes of the after-wrilt, remain to be ſpoken of; thele are fix, two in each of the The 1nteroſſes, 
ſpaces between the fingers, one internal, the other external, of which the internal deſcending with 
oblique hibers from the tide of the firlt bone of the atter-wrift, goes allo into the tides of the hingers, 
that (o it may themore cloſely bind together the bones of the after-wrilt, whoſe aCtion is manitelt- 
cd, when we thruſt our tingers into a firait glove, or when we bend our hand. Some think that it 
helps-alfo the drawing of the tingers towards the thurab. The external aſcends alfo by oblique ti- 
bers from the tides of theſecond bone of the after-wrilt, to the firtt joynts of the tingers, interſect- 
ing the internal, which we now deſcribed after the manner of the letter X, for to extend the palm 
of the hand, and help the drawing away of the tingers of the thumbs 

Here concluding the deſcription of the muſcles of the whole hand taken in general, you ſhall note The number 
that they are thirty ninein number, that is, cight appointed to move the arm four {et to move the - oo —_— 
cubit, in general; ſeven ſeated on the out-fide of the cubit, and as many on the inſide in the fame wear ay —_ 
cubit, moving thc wand, and with it the hand; ſeven on the infide of the hand : And laltly, the al. 
lix Interaſſes. Some incrcaſe this number, laying, there are nine on the external part of the cubir, 
and eleven on the intide of the hand: 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXX, 
A deſcription of the Leg taken in general. 


we will firſt define the leg ; then divide it into the parts more and leſs compound ; thirdly, 
we will proſecute all things common to all theſe parts 3 fourthly, thoſe which are pecu- 

liar to each; and then, God willing, we will give an end to our Anatomy. | 
' The diverſe Now this word Crzs, or Leg, is uſed two manner of ways, that is, cither generally or ſpecially, 
acception of and ſpecially again after twoſorts, that is, either abſolutely and fimply fo, or with an adjun&t, It 
the leg. is ſimply taken for all that which is between the knee and foot. But with an adjun@ for the great- 
= le 'gh. ex bone thereof. But the leg taken in genera], is the inſtrument of going, containing all whatſo- 
ſhank. : ever is from the hips, tothe very ends of the toes. Tt is divided intothree great parts, that is to ſay, 
The foot. the thigh, theleg, or ſhank, and the foot. By the thigh, we mean, that which lies between the 
, hip and the knee. By the leg, properly ſo called, or ſhank, that which is contained between the 

Ds knceand the foot. By the foot, all from thence to the ends of the toes. 
The divifion  Ap.jn, they divide the foot into three parts that is, the Tarſus or inſtep, the Pedion or top of the 
Np way foot, and the Digiti pedum, or toes. Weunderſtand by the inliep, that which is contained in the 
The top of the firlt ſeven bones, which anſivers in proportion to the wriſt of the hand. By the top of the foor, 
foot. that which is comprehended in the hve following bones, which is anſwerable to the after-wrilt, 
The tocs. That which remains, we call the toes. But becauſe all theſe parts have other common and pro- 
| per parts, we will only follow the diſtribution of the veins, arterics and nerves; ſeeing we have 
ſufficiently explained thereſt, when we deſcribed the containing parts of the body in general. 


\ Fter the hand follows the deſcription of the I&g. Wherefore to take away all doubtfulneſs, 


— 


CHAP. XXXL 
A deſcription of the Crural-vein. 


The begin- T' Crural-vein begins then, when the hollow-vein, paſſing forth of the Peritonewn. and 
ning of the ſtretched to the hanch-bone, and the ſides of the Pwbis in the groin, 1s firit divided into 
a5 one" Ws two large branches, the one of which deſcends on the inſide, alongſt the bones of the whole 
ches thereof 1g together with the artery and nerve z the other runs down outwardly and ſuperticially along/i 
* the leg, between the fat lying under the skin, and the muſcles cven to the foot, and is ſpent in the 
$kin thereof. This, becauſe 1t is always apparent and manifeſt, is called properly by the Grecks 
Sapheia, but commonly Saphena. 
By what veins This vein, by the way, preſently at its original is divided into two branches, the one internal, the 
the matter Other external; of which the internal is ſpent upon the Brbones, and other glandulcs of that place 
cauſing thoſe and the skin, and by this branch come the defluxions called Bubones 3 the othcr branch is walted in 
pant x — the fore and utter skin of the upper part of thethigh 3 then a little Jower, that is, about the breadth 
ns How of three or four fingers, itis gathered again into one branch made' of many little oncs, which is 
ſpent in the fore and hind-skin of this thigh. Thirdly, alittle below the middle of the thigh, it is 
again divided into two other branches, ot which the one goes into the skin on the forc-tide, and 
the other on the hind-ſfide. Fourthly, it is diſtributed by two other ſmall ſprigs into the skin, on 
the four and hind part of the knee 3 which often-timcs are not found, eſpecially when the Poplitea, 
or ham-vein, is ſomewhat larger than ordinary. Fitfthly, a little below the knce, it produces two 
other branches, lying upon each other in their paſſage out into the fore and hind-skin of that place. 
You mult note, that branch which runs into the skin of the hind-part, is carried by certain other 
{prigs,which it produces into a branch of the Poplitea paſſing forth of the two twin-mulcles. Sixthly, 
in the bigger part of the calf of the leg, it is divided into twoother branches, which in like manner 
are diſtributed into the skin, as well in the fore-{ide as the back-fide of the leg. 
Where.and in Actlength, after many diviſions, which for brevity fake I omit, when it arrives at the fore and 
what diſcaſes, inner fide of the ankle (where it is commonly opened in the diſeaſes of the parts below the midriff 
the Sapheia Which require blood-lctting,) it is parted into two ether branches, the lefler of which deſcends to 
muſt be open- the heel 3 the other in many ſprigs is ſpent upon the skin of all the upper and lower parts of thc 
I foot and toes, 
To what The ſecond branch of this crural-vein, which we faid deſcends withfn together with the artery 
places, and by and nerve, even into the foot, is divided firſt, piercing ſomewhat deep in, it produces four diva- 
_—_ = -4 og rications one internal, deſcending below the original of the Saphia, into the muſcle called Obtu- 
——_ rator extern, and into certain other external muſcles. The three other run outwardly, the firſt to- 
branch of the Wards the huckle-bone, by which the 1ſchias is made,the two other into the four muſcles of the thigh, 
crural vein neither are theſe ſprigs far remote from one another. Secondly, all that branch is divided into two 
goes. other branchcs,the one above,the other below,an artery always accompanying itz the lower of which 
—_— +*- is ſ{pentupon many of the hinder-muſcles of the thigh ending nigh the ham. The upper, belides, 
Maſcula vena, Fhatit bettows many branches upon the fore and inner-muſcles of the thighz deſcending to the ham, 
it produces the Poplites, or ham-vein, made ſometimes of two branches, the one proceeding from 
Yoplitea zene, ABOVE, and the other from below. This Poplitez deſcending, by the bending of the ham, is ſpent one 
while upon the skin of the calf of thc leg, another while upon the knee; otherwhiles increaſed 
with branches of the Sapheia, it goes on the out-fide of the ankle to the skin, on the upper-kde of 
the foot, and ſometimes on the lower. 
Thirdly, a little below the original of the ham-yein, and under the bending of the knce, it 


bringss 
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brings forth the Swralir, which is beſtowed upon the muſcle of the Swra, or calf of the leg, and Szralis vena. 
_ the skin of the inner fide thereof, and of the foot, continued ſometimes even to the inner part 
the great toe. 

Dai... under the head of the hinder appendix of the bones of theleg, it produces between 
theſe. two bones, another vein, Which nouriſhing the fore-muſcle of the leg, is conſumed upon the 
foot. 

Fifthly and laſtly, it brings forth the Iſchiadica major, or greater Iſchias, which is divided into Ichiadiza m4 
two branches of an unequal bigneſs the larger whereof, from his original deſcending along the 1”. 
inner part of thc leg-bone, inlinuates it {elf under the muſcles of the calf, berween this and the 
heel, into the ſole of the foot, upon which it is waſted, divided into ten {mall ſprigs, two for each 
toe; the other being the leſſer deſcending alongft the Peroxe, or ſhin-bone, is conſumed between it 
and the heel, yct ſometimes it is produced, not only even to the muſcle the Abduttor of the toes. 
but allo by tive ſurcles, even to the fourth toe, and the ſides of the middle toe. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
: The Diſtribution of the Crural Artery. 


{cending with the internal Crural Vein, is diſtributed as followcth : 
Firſt, into the muſcle of the thigh, which ſpreading it ſelf through the muſcles thereof Arteria myc#- 

mcets with the utmott hypogaitrica, detcending with the vein chrough the common hole of the la, 
hucklc and ſharc-bone, and 1s joyncd with it 

Secondly, when it arrives at the ham, berwcen the Condylos, or proceſſes of the leg, it ſends 
two branches into the knee, 

Thirdly, a little after it produces another branch, which it ſends to the exterior muſcles of the 
leg 3 and when it arrives at the middle of the leg, it is divided into two branches, between the - 
Twin-muſcles and Soleus, the one internal, the other external z the internal, ſome ſurcles commu- 
nicatcd by the way to the parts by which it paſſes, but ſpecially to the joynt of the ankle, ftretches 
it («lf over the ſole of the foot, between the lower cxtremity thereof and heel; whither when it 
arrives, it is divaricated into hve ſurcles, of which it beſtows two on the great toe, two on the 
next, and one on the middle toc. The cxtcrnal deſcending in like manner tothe ſole of the foot, 
between the Fibulz and the heel, belides other ſprigs, which it may ſpread by the way, it produces 
one without on the joynt of the ankle, another in the muſcle, the Abdutfor of the toes; to the wrilt 
and back of the foot. But the remainder is divided into five portions, of which two are ſent to 
the fourth, and twoto the little toe, and one to the middle. 


F He Crural Artery ariſing from the ſame place whence the Crural vein proceeded, and de- 


CHAP. XXXIII. 
Of the Nerves of the Loins, Holy-boge and Thigh. 


branchcs 3 the external arc difleminated into the Kachite, or chin-muſlcles, the muſcles Se- > na of . 
ri11e nerves © 


the loins, 


T Here ariſe five Conjugations of Nervesfrom the Loins, divided into external and internal The five con- 


miſpmatus and $acer, ard skin lying over them. The intcrnal are {cnt into the oblique 
aſcendent and tranſverſc-muicle of the lower belly, into the Peritorenm, into the loin and chett- 
muſcles ariſing there, but attcr a different manner 3 tor fome are abſolutely carried thithcr, as the 
nerves of the tirlt conjugation of the loins, and oftentimes alſo of the ſecond, but that ſometimes 
they ſend a {mall fprig to the telticles, when the cottal have ſent none thither z but ſomc lower are 
partly diſtributed there.and partly ſent ſome other way 3 tor the greater portions, tirtt united amongtt 
themſelves, then preſently with the portion of thoſe of the holy-bone, go into the thigh, as we thall 
ſhew in the ditiribution of the nerves of the holy-bone, 

Now from the holy-bonc, procecd fix conjugations of nerves, reckoning, that tor the firſt which The conjuga- 
proceeds from the lait Vertebra of the loins, and hrſt of the Holy-bone, and that the fixth which pro- tion of the 
ceeds from the lowelt part ct the holy-bone; and the tirti of the Rump. Theſe Conjugations of P&rves pro- 
nerves aredivided into extcrnal and intcrnal branches. _— 

: : ca gh the 

The leſſer external paſſing forth by the external and hinder holes of the holy-bone, are diftri- holy-bone. 
buted into the parts properly bclonging thereto, to wit, the muſcles and skin thereof 3 for cvery ,, aom: 
nerve by the Law of Nature, tirit and always yiclds to the neighbouring parts, that which is need- cat axiom. 
ful, then preſently to others as much as it can. 

Wherctore if thou wouldſt know whence cach part hath his veſlels at the next hand, that is, the 
veins, arteries, and nerves, thou muſt remember the fite of cach part, and the courſe of the veſſels, 
and to conſider this, that the veins and arteries, as {peedily and conveniently as they can, infinuate 
themſelves into the parts, ſometimes at the head or beginning, fomewhiles by the middle or cx- 
tremes thereof, as there is occaſion. 

But a nerve principally enters a muſcle at the head thereof, or at leaſt not far from thence, but 
never by the tail, whereby it may eaſily be underitood by what branch of cach vein, artery, and 
nerves, each part may have nouriſhment, lite and ſenſe. The other internal branches of the fore- 

{aid conjugations go, elpecially the four uppermoſt united from their original with the three 
lowermot of the loins, into all the legs, as you thall preſently hear. But the two lower axe con- 
lumed upon the muſcles called Levatgres Ani, the SphinFer-muſcle of the (ame place 3 belides, 


' upon 


w here the te- 
{ ticles have 
their nerves. 
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- tlizm confi 


What the Os 
11ium ſtrifly 
taken 1s. 


What the line, 


rib of the 0s 
Ilizm are. 


The Os Iſchi- 
wn, or huckle- 
bone, 


The Os pubis 
or ſhare-bone. 


The deſcripti- 
on of the 
thigh-bone, 


upon the muſcles of the yard, and neck of the bladder in men, but in women upon the neck of 
the womb and bladder. : 

For theſe parts admit another in their bottom from the coſtal nerve, being of the ſixth conju- 
gation of the brain : Theſe thus conſidered, let us come to the nerves of the thigh, which (as 
we ſaid) from their firſt original, as it were compacted and compoſed of the greater portion of the 
three inner and lower branches of the loins, and the four upper of the holy-bone, are divided 
in the thigh into four branches, of which the firſt and higher deſcending from above the Peritone- 
um, to the little Trechanter, is waltcd upon the inward and ſuperficiary muſcles of the thigh, and 
the skin which covers them a little above the thigh. 

The ſecond, deſcending with the crural vein and artery by the groin, is divided into two 
branches like as the vein, the one internal, the other external 3 of which the internal deſcending 
with the vein and artery is ſent into the inner and deep muſcles of the thigh, ending above the 
knee. But the external deſcending ſuperticially with the Saphezz, even into the toot, gives bran- 
ches by the way to the skin which covers it. 

The third ſeated under theſe former, paſſing by the hole common to the ſhare and hanch-hone, 
ſends certain branches to the groins, to the muſcles called Obtwratores, to the Tricipites, and ſome- 
times to the muſcles of the yard, and ends at the midft of the thigh. 

The fourth, which is the thickeſt, ſolideſt, and hardeſt of all the nerves in the body, deſcending, 
wholly from the productions of the holy-bone, and deſcending outwardly, between the lower 
part of the ſame bone, and the Os Nlixm, or hanch-bone to the thigh, beltows certain (prigs to 
the hind-muſcles thereof proceeding from the protuberation of the 1ſchinm, or huckle-bone, and 
in like ſort it gives other ſome to the skin of the buttocks, and alſo to the skin covering the forc- 
mentioned muſcles. . 

Alittle after, it is parted into,two branches deſcendingundivided even to the ber;ding of the knee, 
they both are communicated by divers ſurcles of the. muſcles of the leg 3 yet fo as the leſſer pro- 
duces another branch from the reſt of the portion thereof deſcending on the fore-part of the leg, 
alongft the ſhin-bone unto the top of the foot, where it is divided into ten ſurcles ſcarce apparent 
to the ſight, two running to each of the toes. The other greater, deſcending in lixe manner in 
the remainder of its portion by the hind-part of the leg into the ſole of the foot, caſts it felt with 
the veins and arteries betwcen the heel and leg bone, where hrſt divided into two branches, each of 
which preſently parted into five, ſend two ſprigs to the ſides of the toes. And thele are the mot 
notable and neceſſary dittributions of the veſſels and nerves; we purpoſely omit others which are 
infinite, and of waich the knowledg is impertinent. 


C H AP. XXXIV. 
Of the proper parts of the Thigh. 


per, beginning at the thigh. The proper partsot the thigh, are muſcles, bones and liga- 
ments. But becauſe the demonſtration of the muſcles is ſomewhat difhcult, if we be 
ignorant of the deſcription of the bones from whence they ariſe, and into which they arc inſerted 
therefore we judg it worth our labour, hf to ſhew the bones, and the dearticulation of theſe 
of the thigh 3 beginning with thoſe bones which are knit with the upper part of the holy-bone, 
And they are two in number, on each fide one, commonly called the Offa Tlinms each of theſe is 


Hf= explained the common parts of the leg in general: Now we muſt come to the pro- 


Of how man 
bones the of: compoſed of three bonesz of which one is the upper, another the lower and antcrior, and the 


third the middle, and atter a manner the poſterior. The upper by a particular name is called the 
Os Tlixm, the hanch-bone, and it is the largeſt and biggeli, having a griltly Appendix in the 
compals thereof, even to the connexion it hath with the other neighbouring bones, whoſe upper 
part we term the right line thereof; but the baſis, which is adjoyned to it by Symphyſic, we call 
the lip, or brow thereof, becauſe it ftands both ſomewhat out and in, after the manner ct the brow, 
But that which lies between the baſis and ſtrait line, we name the Rib; this ſame upper bone 


lip, brow and hath two bollow fuperticies, the one internal, the other external. The connexion thereot by Sym- 


phyſis, is twofold, the one with the upper part of the holly-bone3 the other, with that bone we 
called the middle, and after ſome ſort the poſterior 3 which taking its beginning from the nar- 
rower part of the Os Tlixm, makes that cavity in which the head of the thigh is received ; this 
cavity the Greeks call Cotyle, the Latins Acetabulum, and it is ended by the fide of the hole common 
to it, and the ſhare-bonez this middle, and in ſome ſort poſterior-bone, is called properly and par- 
ticularly the Os Iſchii, qr huckle-bone, and contains nothing elle bur the fore-mentioned cavity ; 
but, that on the hinder and lower part thereof, it brings forth a proceſs, which adjoyns it ſelf to 
the ſhare-bone at the lower part of the common hole, in which place it appears very rough and un- 
equal, and it is called the Tuberolity of the huckle-bone, at whoſe extremity alſo it brings forth 
a little head ſomewhat reſembling the proceſs of the lower jaw called Corone, The third bone 
named Os pwbis, or the ſhare-bone, ſtretches it {elf cven to the highett part of the Peden, where 
meeting with the like bone of the other fide, it is united to it by Symphyſis, after which manner al- 
ſo, all theſe three bones are united, It is reported, that this bone opens in women in their travel, 
yet hitherto I can tind no certainty thereof, | 
You pnay perceive a manifeſt ſeparation of theſe three bones in the Sceleton cf a child ; for in 
thoſe yho are of more years, the griſtles which run between theſe connexions turn into bones. 
Now follows thc thigh-bone, the biggelt of all the bones of the body 3 it is round, and ſo 
bended, that it is gibbous on the exterior and fore-part thereof, that ſo it might be the ſafer from 
external ; 


Book VI. and other extreme Parts of the Body. 


external injnries 3 but on the hind and inner part, it jr hollu-v, or fimous, like to the back of an 
Aſs, whereby the Muſcles might have a more commodius original and inſertion, 

That fimous part a little below the midit thereof, is divided into two lines, the one whereot 
gocs tothe internal tuberolity , the other to the external of the lower appendix of the ſame thigh. 
Theſe are chicfly to be obſerved, becauſe the oblique hbcrs of the valt muſcles, thence take their 
original. ; 

Beſides, this bone hath two appendices in the ends thereof, as eafily appears in a childs thigh 
the upper appendix makes the round head of the thigh it ſelf, which (as every other append 1x) 
ſeated upon a long neck, is reccived in the cavity of the hanch-bone, by Enarthroſis z, it is ttaycd 


and faſincd there by two forts of ligaments, of which the one is common, procecdirg trom the 


muſcles, which deſcend trom above, about the neck thereof; the other is proper, which is two- 
fold, that is, one membranous and broad, proceeding, from the whole cavity of the orb, or Cup, 
deſcending, about all the head of the thigh, above the neck thereof; the other thick and round, 
deſcending from the ſecond cavity of the Cotyle it (elt, which is extendcd, cven to the common 
hole at the top of the head thereof. 

Beſides, under this head, that bone hath two proceſſes, the one great and thick, the othcr little 
and (kort. 

The greater ſeated in the hind-part, is called the great Trochanter, the lefler fituate in the inner 
part, is named the little Trochanter, 

But you mult note, that the greater Trochanter, on the higher and hind-part thereof, which 
looks towards the head of this bone, makes a certain ſmall finus, or boſom, into which the Twin- 
muſcles and others, whereof we ſhall hereafter {peak, are implanted ; we mutt alſo conſider the 
multitude of holcs cncompatling this neck, betwecn the head and the two Trochanters z which yicld 
a paſſage to the veſſels, that is, the veins, arterics and nerves, into the marrow of the bone it ſelf, 
whence thc marrow it felt becomes partaker of ſenſe, c{pecially on that part which is covered with 
2 coat, and the bone lives and is nouriſhed. 


The Figure of the Thigh Bone. 


A 12 The head of the this going in- 

LE, to the cup of the hip-bone, | 

B 2 A Sinus in the hezd of the thigh, 
inta which is inſerted a round [19 4- 
ment, 

C 12 The conjundiion of the avpendix 
of the thigh with the bone it ſelf; 

D I 2 3 The neck of the thigh, 

E F The two lower beads of the thigh. 

G12 The coneenction f the lower ap- 
pendix. 

H 1 12 ASinus betwixt the two beads 
of the thigh, 

K 2 A part of the lower heard of the 
thigh, foom whence the firit muſele 
of the foot doth proceed, 

L 2 Another part from whence the ſc- 
cond and firſt muſcles ariſe, 

M 2 Another part to which the tendon 
of the fifth muſcle of the thigh is 
infixed. 

N 12 ASinusof the ontward ſide of 
the bead for the fourth muſcle of the 
leg. 

O 2 A Sinus of the inſide through 
which the tendons do paſs. : 

P 2 A protuberation at which the ſail 
tendons are refleCied. 

Q 2 The wpper proceſ3 of the thigh. 
and betwixt Q and D is the Sinus; 

R 1 2 The wnion of the proceſs wich 
the thigh. 

SS2 A rough line from the impreſſion 
of the external proceſſes. 

T 1 The anterior impreſſion of the in- 
ternal proceſſes. {4 betwixt T and V, 
another npreſſion higher than the for- 
mer. 

V 12 The fourth impreſſion in the top of the proceſs XN 3. Four % ſhew the four appendices of the thigh, 

Y 3 Three Y ſhew thethree heads of the thigh. Z Z 3 Two proceſſes of the thigh. a 1 The interior proceſs 

of the thigh. b 1 The conjunGion of the proceſs with the thigh, c c 2 A line deſcending obliquely from the 

winer ous dd 2 Aline rwming through the length of the thigh. e 2 The largeneſs 0 Fe thigh in this 

part, & 1 A roughneſs from which the eighth muſcle iſſueth. g h 5 A kmeb of the whirl-boue going i- 

4 


The two Ap 
pendices of 
rhe thigh» 


The two pros 
ceſies of the 
thigh-bone 
make the two 
Trochanters. 


Whence the 
marrow b2- 
comes parti- 
ker of (enſc. 
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Their number. 


The two Flex- 
O75, 


The three 
Tenſores. 


Three 1xt1'0- 
mozentes. 


The movers of 
the buttocks. 


The two Obtu- 
ratores. 


to the Sinus marked with I, which is betwixt the heads of the thigh. i 5 A Sinus fitted fr the inner head 
of thigh. k 5 A Sinus agreeing with the external head of the thigh. 1 5 The lower afperity or roughneſs, 
m 4 The foreſide of the pattel or whirl-bone, rough and unequal. | 

The other Appendix of the thigh, thatis, the lower, is the greateſt and thickeſt ; riſing, as it 
were, with two heads, which are divided by two cavities, the one ſuperhciary,.and on the fore- 
fide, whereby it receives the whirl-bone of the knee; the other deep, and on the back-part, by 
which it receives the griſtly, and, as it were, bony-ligaments, proceeding from the eminency, 
which is ſeen, between the two cavities of the upper Appendix of the bone of the Leg, which 
Hippocrates lib. de Fraduris, calls in his tongue Diaphyſis. 


EY . 
——— 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of the Muſcles moving the thigh. 


they are called Flexores, or benders three extend it, whereupon they are called Tenſores, 

extenders 3 three move it inwards, driving the knee outwards, and drawing 'the heel 
inwards, as when we croſs our legs yet ſame make theſe three one, and call it the Triceps, or 
three-headed muſcle. Six ſpread it abroad, and dilate it, as happens in the act of Venery, 

Four of theſe are called Gemini, or Twins, by reaſon of the fimilitude of their thickneſs, origi- 
nal inſertion, and a&ion 3 the two other are called Ohtwratores, becauſe they ſtop the hole which is 
common to the ſhare and back-bone. 

Now one of the two Fiexores, being, round, deſcends on the infide with fibers of an unequal 
length from all the tranſverſe proceſles of the loins, above the hind-commiſſure of the hanch and 
ſhare-bones, and is inſerted into the little Trochanter z the other broader and larger from the ori- 
ginal paſſes forth of the whole lip, and inner brow of the hanch-bone, and hlling the iuner cavity 
thereof, is inſerted above the fore-part of the head of the thigh, into the little Trochanter by a thick 
tendon, which it with the fellow muſcle lately deſcribed, produces even from the fle{hy part there- 
of, wherefore you need to take no great pains in drawing, or plucking them away. 

The three Tenſores, or Extenders, make the buttocks, of which the hrſt being the thicker, larger, 
and external, ariſing from the rump, the holy-bone, and more than halt of the exterior and hin- 
der lip of the hanch-bone, is inſerted by oblique hbers, ſome four tingers breadth from the great 
Trochanter at the right-line, which we ſaid, reſembled an Aﬀes back. 

The ſecond, which is the middle in bigneſs and fite, deſcends from the reſt of the hip, and from 
the fore and outward rib of the hanch-bone, and, above the midſt of the bone, is inſerted into 
= upper part of the great Trochanter, by a triangular inſertion above the upper and exterior part 
thereof. 

The third bcing leſſer, ſhorter and thinner, lying hid under theſe former, proceeds from the mid- 
dle of the external ſurface of the hanch-bone _ then is inferted into the greater part of the 
right line of the great Trochanter. 

Theſe three muſcles have a great and large original, but a narrow inſertion, as it were, by ob- 
lique hbcrs. 

"Then follow thoſe three muſcles which move the thighs inwards, firaiten and croſs them, ſo that 
the knee ſtands forwards, or outwards, but the heel is drawn inwards, as you may underſtand by 
their inſcrtion, although ſome think otherwiſe. But theſe three mulcles by their original, partly 
fleſhy, and partly membranous, ariſe from the upper and fore-part of the circumference of the 
ſharc-bone, and thence are inſerted into the hind-line of the huckle-bone, ſome higher than other- 
ſome 3 for the leſſer and ſhorter ſtays at the roots of the little Trochanter, the middle deſcends a 
little deeper, the third with the longeſt of his bers, deſcends even to the midi of the line, 

This, if it be ſo, that is, theſe muſcles proceeding from the tore and upper part, to be inſerted 
into the hinder-line of the huckle-bone, whilit they alone perform their aCtion , and draw the 
thighs together, they will turn them outwards, juſt ſo as when we put them a-croſs, but they will 
not draw one heel to another, and put the heel outwards, for ſuch like motion is performed by 
the inner valt muſcle of the thigh, moving the leg. Now follow the fix which move the buttocks, 

The firſt and higher of the ®adragemini, or the four Twin-muſcles, paſſes forth of the com- 
miſſure of the holy-bone, with the bone of the rump, or rather, from the loweſt extream of the 
holy-bone, and thence it is inferted into the cavity of the great Trochantey by a tendon of a ſuffi- 
cient largenels, 

The {ccond proceeding from the hollow part, or fiſſure, which is between the extremity of the 
huckle-bone, and the tuberoſity or ſwelling out of the fame, is inſerted in like manner into the ca- 
vity of the great Trochanter. | 

The third aſcends from the inner part of the ſwelling out of the huckle-bone, alittle above, bc- 
tween the two Trochanters, into the cavity of the greater of them. 

The fourth and laft, the loweſt and broadeſt of them all, proceeds from all the exterior protube- 
rancy of the huckle-bone, and thence is inſerted into the great Trochanter, and theſe four muſcles 
lic hid under the thick and more eminent part of the buttocks; wherefore, that you may the bet- 
ter ſhew them, they muſt be turned up towards their original, 

The two Obtwratores remain to be ſpoken of, that is, the internal and external, both which ariſe 
from the circuit and circumferenceof the hole which they-ſtop, which, as we ſaid, is common to 
the; ſhare and huckle-bone, but the internal aſcends to the exterior root of the great Trochanter, 


by 
6 


T: muſcles of the thigh are juſt fourteen in number 3 that is, two bend it, whereupon 
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by the middle fiſſure berween the upper part of the protuberancy of the huckle-bone, ahd the 
ſpine which ſtands up in the hinder bafis of the hanch-bone, | | 

But the external proceeds from the exterior cavity, and the middle ſpace between the tuberofity 
of the huckle-bone, and cavity thereof, and is inſerted into the lower part into the cavity of the 
great Trochanter, together with the Duadragemini, 

If you would plainly ſce the exterior Obterator, you muſt either cut off the beginning of the 
three-headed muſcle, or handſomely pluck it away, and then extend it, and turn it up; the internal 
is eaſily diſcerned when the bladder is taken away. 


| ————— 


CHAP: XXXVI. 
Of the Bones of the Leg or Shanks 


beginning at the Rotzla, or whirl-bone of the knee. tellz or whirl- 
This bone is griftly on the out-fide, and round in compaſs, but on the inner and mid- bone of the 
dle part after ſome ſort gibbous, but ſomewhat flatted at the fides, that ſo it may be fitlicr appli- knee 1s, 
ed to the joynt of the knee, and fitted within the anterior cavity of the two appendices ot the 
thigh, and the upper and fore-molt of the leg, 
The uſe thereof is to {trengthen the joynt of the knee, and to hold the leg at his due extent, fo The uſe there- 
that it may not be bended fo tar forwards, as it is backwards. of 
The bones of the leg are two3 the cne thicker, called by the particular and proper name, the Whar, and 
Os Tibie, or leg-bone 3 the other which is lefler, is termed Perone, ur Fibwla, but commonly the how many 
lefſer focile, (and in Engliſh it may be termed the ſhin-bone ) The thicker being hollow and mar- ng the leg 
rowy, is ſcated in the inner part of the leg, having two proceſſes, the one bigger, the other lc. The leg hone: 
The bigger ſeated on the upper-part of the bone, and conjoyned to it by Symphyſir, makes two 
ſuperticial and fide cavities disjoyned by an indifferent riſing wherefore this bone is connext to 
the bone of the thigh by Ginglymos. For in the cavities thereof it receives the lower and hinder 
protuberances of the appendix of the thigh-bone, but the middle eminency thereof, is received by 
it between the two protuberances thereot, | 
This joynt is ſfirengthned, not only by the force of the tendons, or muſcles ending there, but alſo 
of three ſtrong ligaments; of which, one proceeds from all the external; another from all the inter- 
nal parts of that connexion 3 the third, which we out of Hippocrates, called Diaphyſis, from the di- wha: Dap%y- 
ſtance-or ſpace between them. The other proceſs of theleg-bone, which we called the leſs, ſeatcd in 6 is. 
the lower part thercot, mais, as It were, a double cavity, whereby it receives the Aſtragalus, or pa- 
ſtern-bone but on the inſide it makes the ankle, as the Perone makes it without : Between theſe 
ankles the Aſtragalus is received on the fides, and turned as the nur in a Croſs-bow, as often as there 
is need to bend or extend the toot, Belides, this ſame leg-bone, being triangular, hath three emi- 
nencies made in the ſhape of an Aﬀes back; the ſharper deſcends alongft the tore-part, called by the 
Greeks Anticnemion; the ſecond relideson the inner-part 3 and the third on the outer : All theſe mutt 
be diligently obſerved, and chiefly, that on the fore-part 3 becauſe it is as a guide and rule to a Chi- 
rurgeon in the well-ſetting of a broken leg. The Perone, or ſhin-bone, is ſeated, as it were, on The Perove, f- 
the out-ſide, and as behind the leg-bone; it hath alſo two appendices hollow on the infide, but 6/2, or ſhin- 
gibbous on the our, This bone by the upper of thele is taſtned and inſerted under the inner, and bone, 
in ſome ſort the hinder appendix of the leg-bone, ſo that it is in no ſort articulated with the thigh, 
but ſerves only inftcad of a leaning-ftock. But by the lower, this ſame bonc'is not only received in 
the loweſt part of theleg, or ankle, or paſtern-bone, but alſo receives part thereof, which is joyned 
on the ſame ſide with the heel, eſpecially then when we bend our toot outwards, 
This bone is faltned to the tore-mentioned bones by Synarrhrofis, but bound by ſtrong ligaments 
proceeding from the ſame bones, and mutually ſent trom one to another, or, if you had rather, from 
the upper into the lower, as we faid in the arm. But this ſame fib#lz, or ſhin-bone isallo triangular, 
having three lines 3 of which oneſtands outwards, and another on the torefide,and the third behind. 


Ts which would deſcribe the muſcles of the leg, ought firſt to deſcribe the bones thereof, what the P:- 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 
Of the Muſcles of the Legs. 


tore-ſide, and five on the hind. But of theſe, ſome move the leg only, as thoſe which take ber. 
their original from the bone of the thigh 3 others truly move the leg, but with the thigh, 

as thoſe which ariſe above the thigh, that is, from the hanch, huckle ard thare-bones. 

The firſt of theſe on the fore-ſide, called the long, but commonly the $»torizs (or Tailor-muſcle, The r;ngus. 
by reaſon of its action) it ariſes from the lower and tore-extremity of the {pine or appendix of the 
hanch-bonc, and deſcending obliquely above the other muſcles, is iniertcd by a harge and mem- 
branous tendon, in the fore and inner part of the leg under the knee 3 the a&tion thereof is to croſs 
the legs, but being firſt bended by the muſcles preſently to be treated ot, it helps alſo the three- 
headed muſcle in the performance of the fore-mentioned action. 

- The ſecond of theſe four muſcles is termed the Membranoſzs, or membranous , becauſe it is The Menirs- 
wholly ſuch, unleſs at the original where it deſcends fleſhy from the root and bafis of the above- 29. 
mentioned {pine of the hanch-bone, and that obliquely with its membranous and broad tendon 

PÞ (mixcd 


\ LL the motions of the leg, are performed by eleven muſcles, of which there be ſix on the Their "ES 
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(mixed with the common coat of the muſcle)into the outward part of the leg, which it moves out- 
wards, as alſo the thigh with the four twin-muſcles; for, as we; have in another place obſerved, 
of two oblique motions concurring in one,1s madea right motion and beſides, almoſt all the motions 
of the body are thus performed; the muſcles which pertorm ſuch motions are placed and oppoſed in an 
oblique ſite, as may be perceived by the motions and fite of the muſcles of the hand taken in general, 
The Refus. The third, called the Reffzs, or Right (becauſe it deſcends above the Crarexs, along the right 
fore-line of the thigh, between the two valt muſcles) comes forth betwcen the extremity of the 
appendix of the hanch-bone and cavity thereof, with . very ſtrong ligament, and then is inſerted 
into the fore-part of the leg, paſſing over the midit of the whirl-bone of the knee 3 it extends the 
leg, with the three following, but by accident it may help the bending of the thigh. , 

The fourth and fifth are called YVaſti, vaſt or huge muſcles, by rcaſon of their largencſs, the one 
of theſe is internal,the other external : They both ariſe with right hbers, from their original, but with 
oblique at their inſertion,by reaſon whereof they both ſeem to have a compound action trom a right 
and oblique motion 3 the right helping for the extenſion of the leg , but the oblique to draw one 
knee! to another, or to disjoyn both the knees 3 the internal comes by 1ts right hbers trom the root 
of the little Trochanter, but by its oblique from the inner deſcendent line of the thigh. The external 
paſſes forth by its right fibers from the root of the great Trochanter, but by the oblique trom the ex- 
ternal deſcendent line of the ſame bone. But all theſe hbers are in certain places' ſo mixed with the 
Crureus, that they cannot be ſeparated unleſs you violate the one of them; they go into the leg 
(each on his fide) above the.whirlbone of the knee alongſt the ſides of the right muſcle, with which 
it makes an unſeparable tendon, as you ſhall preſently hear. The fixth and lati of theſe tore-mulcles 
called Crurexs, or thigh-muſcle (by reaſon of the ſtrait and firm adheſion, which it hath with the 
thigh-bone, which is by ſome called Crzs) from the ſpace between the two Trochanters deſcends un- 
der the right muſcles,and two vaſt muſcles into the fore-part of the thigh, even to the whirl-bone of 
the knee. But we muſt note.that theſe four laſt muſcles make a common thick and broad tendon,with 
which they cover the Patella, or whirl-bone, and all the fore dearticulation of the knee, that they 
cannot be ſeparated without tearing 3- wherefore we muſt think, that this tendon ſerves the knee 
for a ligament : Now all theſe muſcles performing their action together, extend the leg. The hve 
hind-muſcles follow to be ſpoken of; of which three ariſe from the tuberoſity of the huckle-bone, 
going into the inner part, the fourth from the middle of the Pabis called Biceps, that is, the two- 
The three in. headed muſcle into the outſide of the Leg. Of the internal, one paſſing trom the tore-mentioned 
ternal, tuberofity, deſcends ligamentous even into the midit of the thigh, and then becoming fleſhy, is in- 

ſerted by its tendon, after the manner we formerly mentioned. 

The other being ſlender, palling forth alſo from the ſame place, with its tendon, is inſerted with 
the tendon of the long-muſcle, and ends in the inner part of the leg, which with its companion, it 
draws inwardly, and brings to the other, which ſame thingit pertorms in the thigh, by the help of 
the three-headed mulcle, 

The third being the inner, or hinder, deſcends from the middle part of the ſhare-bone, with a 
broad and flender ligament, and is inſerted with a round tcndon, into the inner part of the leg 
after the manner of the forc-mentioned. 

The 3i:eps, or The tourth called Biceps takes one of the two heads, of which it conſiſts, from the laſt mentioned 
two-headed tuberolity, the other from the outer line of the thigh, but is inſerted into the external part of the 
mulcle. leg, as we formerly faid. 

The Popliteus The fifth and laſt called the rh rt deſcends obliquely flefhy from the external condyle or knot 
or ham-muſ- of the thigh, into the inner and hinder part of the leg, at the joyning thereof to the thin-bone 3 
cle. the action thereof is, to draw the leg, after a manner inwards. \ 


The two 


vaſti. 


The Crurens. 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 
Of the Bones of the Foot. 


becauſe we ſhould in vain deliver their inſertion, the diſpoſition and condition of the bones 

of the foot not being firſt known, therefore it firſt behoves us, to ſet forth their deſcripti- 

on. Therefore the bones of the foot are fix and twenty in number, diſtinguiſhed into three ranks 3 

Their num- that is, the bones of the Tarſws, or inſtep, are ſeven 3 thoſe of the Pedium, the after-wrilt, or back 
ber, of the foot five z and thoſe of the toes, fourteen, Of the ſeven bones of the inftep, there are tour 
þ wy rg of named, and three unnamed. The fhir{t of the named immediately following the bones of the leg, 
The 4 — 4-1 is called Aſtragalus, the paſtern or ankle bone, This hath three connexions, one, as we ſaid before, 
ls irs three © In the upper and broaderpart, with the bones of the leg, of which it is received 3 the other in the 
connexions lower and hind-part, by which it receives the upper and inner proceſs of the bone of the heel; the 
and their ule, third on the fore-fide, by which it is received in the cavity of the Os Navicwlare, or Scaphoides, that 
is, the boat-like bone. By the hrſt connexion the foot is extended and bended ; by the ſecond it is 

moved with the heel to the ſides: The two tirſt connexions are by Diarthroſis, the latt by Synarthroſis, 

But it 15 ſtrengthned by tirong and broad ligaments, deſcending and aſcending from one bone into 

another alſo they are firengthned by membranes, muſcles and tendons, deſcending to the foot, 

Its three pre= above and under theſc joynts. But this bone hath three proceſſes, as threefeer, falined to tne bone 
ecſſ2s, of the heel 3 of which the hrli and leaſt is under the out-ankle 3 the bigger (which Galen ſaith, makes 
a round head, falined ona long neck) looks towards the fore-part of Te toot, over againſt the great 


The 


T: order of Anatomy requires, that we now proſecute the muſcles moving the foot ; but 


toe, 2nd the next toeto it 3 the middlemoſt is at the heel, behind the leg-bone. 
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The Fi; the benes of the foot properly ſo called. | 
F ba go ſhere the \ fa of the right foot faſtned together, their upper face and their neather face. 


Figure 3 4 5 and46 ſnew the upper, lower, inner and outer ſides of the Talus, or Paſtern, 

Figure7 8 9 ſhew the ſame ſides of the heel. 

Figure 10 and 11 ſhew the forw-:14 and backward fide of the boat-bone. 

Figure 12 13 ſhew the fore and Gackepart of the wriſt made of foter bones. 

< ABCD 356 The protuberatiot 
of the Talus joyned to the appen- 
dix of the leg-bone, and of this 
protuberation four ſides. 

E E 3 ASinus inſcxlped in the pro- 
tuberation of the Talus, 

FF 3 Two bunching parts of the 
Taſus, 

G 3 The inner ſide of the protube- 
ration of the Talus crufted over 
with a griſtle, jayned to the inner 
ankle, 

H 6 The outward Sinus of the pro- 
tuberation of the Talus covered 
over with a griſtle receiving the 
inner ankle. 

I 5 4 rough Sinus of the Talus, re- 
cerving a griftly ligament from 
the inner ankle. 

K 6 ASinus of the Talus, receiving 
a griſtly ligament from the out- 
ward ankle. 

LM56 Two Sinus in the bindey 

» part of the Talus. 

” N3456 The neck of the Ta- 
lus, or Paſtern-bone. 

O 3456 The head of the Talus 
going wnder the Sinus of the 
Boat-bone. 

P 7 89 Thehead of the heel cru- 
fted over with a griſtle, and go- 
ing under the Sinus of the Ta- 
lus, or the Paſtern-bone. 

. Q 4 A large Sinus of the Talus, 
receiving the head of the heel. 

R 7 8 9 A Sinus of the heel where- 
#0 the lower part of the head of 

| the Talus is joyned. 

_ d S 4 The lower power of the head of 
the Talus going into the Sinus of the heel. T T 4 4 ſharp Sinus of the beel receiving a griſtly liga- 
ment from the Paſtern-bone. XY Z 2 The = of the heel. YZ 2 Y $7Z yg A proceſs of the heel 
made for the production of muſcles. a b7 8 9 From a to b the diſtance of the upper part of the heel. 
c 8 9 The binder-part of the heel. d 2 8 The inner fide of the beel, e $ The place wherethe tendons 
that run to the bottom of the foot ave reflefied. f 7 3 The utty fide of the heel, g 17 9 Here the 
tendons of the ſeven and eight muſcles of the foot are ſtretched out. h 7 The fore-pars of the 
heel which is joyned to the Paſtern-bone. 17 That part of the heel which is joyned to the Cube- 
bone. k 11 The Sinus of the Boat-bone, receiving the head of the Talus. 1lmn 10 Three ſwur- 
faces of the Boat-bone lightly prominent, which are articulated to the bones of the wriſt. op 11 The 
upper part of the Boat-bone regarding the top of the foot. qr 10 andq 11. His lower part. qio11 A 
Sinus through which the ſixth muſcle of the foot is led. { t u 13 The plain ſurfaces of the three inner 
bones of the writ whereby they are articulated to the Boat-bone. X 13 A ſhallow Sinus of the Cube-bone 
whereby it is articulated to the heel, [3 12 The plate of the Cube-bone to which that bone of the after- 
wriſt 1s joyned which ſupporteth the Iaſt toe ſave one. \ 12 13 the place of the Cube-bone where the 
third Bone of the Wriſt is articulated. 9 12 13 That part of the cube-bone which reſpefethtbe out- 
fide of the foot, « 12 13 The ſurface of the cube-bone in the upper part of the foot, Z 2 13 That 
part of the enbe-bone which regardeth the earth. » 2 A Sinus of the Cube-bone at which the ten- 
don of the ſeventh muſcle of the foot is reflected. B 13 A proceſs of the third bone of the wriſt wbere= 
into the fifth muſcle of the foot is inſerted. « 12 The place of the inner-bone of the wriſt to which that 
bone of the after-wriſt which ſuſtaineth the great is coupled. u. 12 The place of the ſecond bone of the 
wriſt whereto the bone of the after-wrilt that ſupporteth the fore-toe is articulated. A 12 Theplace of 
the third bone of the wrift, whereto that bone of the after-wriſt which —_ the middle-toe is articu- 
lated. {+ 1 2 A ſmall bone whereby that-bone of the after-wriſt which ſuſtaineth the little toe is joyned unto 


/ 
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the cube-bone, vv12 The diſtances betwixt the bones of the after-wriſt. ££ 12 The heads of the 


bones of the after-wriſt, which enter into the boſoms of - the toes. x5 2 A proceſs of the bone of the af- 
zer-wriſt wherein the tendon of the ſeventh muſcle of the foot is implanted. Þ 2 a proceſs of the bone of 
P2 the 
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the after-wriſt, which ſuſtaineth the little toe, which proceſs recerveth the tendon of the muſcle of the foot. 

'5Tv 12 Thethree bones of the fore-toe. © 2 Two ſeed-bones placed under the bone of the after-wrift 
which ſuſtaineth the great toe. * 2 Under X, a ſeed-bone ſet to the ſecond joynt of the great toe. T 1 2 
The Talus or Paſftern. A 12 The heel. & 12 The boat-bone. A Z 12 The bones of the toes. Þ X 1 2 
Two bones of the great toe, I TLTITTV: V 1 The five bones of the after-wrift. 


I paſs over in ſilence many other things 3 as, the {moothneſs and aſperity, or roughneſs of the 
bone, which I had rather you ſhould learn by ocular Inſpection, than by Book. The ſecond bone ly- 
ing under this is called the Calcanexm, or heel-bone, being the biggelt of all the bones of the foot, 
upon which all the body relies when we go. It hath two upper proceſſes, the one great, the other 


bond) monge 4 little. The great is received in the hind and outer proceſs of the 5 >. gh the lefler is received 
—_ or bud on the infidein the third proceſs of the ſame bone, the which we ſaid had a round head faſtned to a 


lopg neck. Beſides, it is round on the hind-part, and much diſ-joyncd from the leg-bone, but on the 
fore and longer part, itis knit by Syarthrofis to the die-bone, whoſe lower and inner part it ſeems 
to receive 3 the ſuperticies thereof is wholly unequal, and riſing up with many ſwellings. On the 
inner fide, it makes, as it were, a channel, fo to give way, as well to the veſſels as tendons going 
to the ſole of the foot and toes. Laſtly, we muſt conſider the holes by which the veſſels paſs into 
that bone to give it nouriſhment 3 by reaſon of which veſſels the tracture of this heel-bone, is very 
why a fra- dangerous, becauſe of the preſling and contuſion of the veſſels; as Hippocrates thews, For the liga- 
Aure of the ments of this heel, or heel-bone, they are ſuch, as thoſe of the Aſtragalus, to wit, tendons, mem- 
heel isſo dan- branes and ligaments properly ſo called, coming from one bone to another, The third bone of the 


gerous. . foct is named Scaphoides, or Boat-like, from the reſemblance it hath to a Boat, for on that part which 
= Es 4s looks towards the Paſtern-bone, it is hollow 3 but on thar part which is next the three [nominata, 
P a2, or nameleſs bones (which it ſultains, and of which it is received, as it in the cavity thereof receives 


The 0s Sca- the head of the Aſtragalus) it is gibbous like the bottom of a Boat The connexions thereof are by 
phoides, Or. Synarthrofis, and they are ſtrengthned by the fore-mentioned ligaments: This ſame bone is arched on 
—_ the upper part, but ſomewhat hollowed or flatted below z the incer part cnds in a point, like the 
prow of a {hip, -but the outer obtuſe like the ſtern of a ſhip. The tourth bone of thoſe which have 
The 0s Cubo- names, is called Crboides, from the reſemblanceof a Die although that ſimilicude be very obſcure. 
zdes or Die- On the fore-part itſuſtains the toes, which by a certain proportion to the fingers of the hand, may 
- bone. be.called the ring and little rocs3 but it is ſuſtained on the hind-part, with the back-part of the 
. heel 3 on the inner fide it is joyned with the Boar-like bone, and that nameleſs bone which ſuttains 

the middle toe 3 on the out-fide it produces a riſing like the back of an Aſs, which on the lower 

part is extended tranſverſly all the length thereof 3 at the-two fides of this eminency, or riling, 

there are two ſmall cavities, in form of a channel. 

The Ofſainno- The firſt and the greater of the Ofſ# innominata, or nameleſs bones, ſuſtains the great toe.z the 
minata or leſler and ſecond, thenext toe theretoz the third and middle in bigneſs, the middle toe, Theſe 
—_— three bones are arched on their upper part, but ſomewhat hollowed below. They are knit to the 
The tones of three fore-mentioned bones by Synarthroſis, of which they are received; but on the hind-part with 
the foot o the Boat-like bone which they receive. Now we muſt come to the bones of the ſecond rank, that is, 
" Ptdium. of the Pedium, or back of the foot 3 theſe are tive in number, bearing up the five bones of the toes. 
They are ſomewhat gibbous on the upper part, but hollow below 3 each of them hath two proceſſes 

at the end thereof, by the lower and hrlt of which they receive the three nameleſs and die-bone, but 

by the upper made intoa round head, they are rcceived of the hrit bones of the toes. Their cor.- 
The bones of nexions, whether with the toes, or bones of the inſtep, are by Synarthroſis. The ligaments as well 
the toes, proper as common are ſuch, as we ſaid of the former. The bones of the thixd order now remain to 
be {poken of, which, we ſaid, makes the toesz and they are fourteen, two of the greater toe, but 

three of each of the other toes. The tix{ig ſomewhat longiſh, but the reſt are very ſhort, except that 

of the great toe, all of them on the upper fide are round and convex 3 but on the lower ſomewhat hol- 

low, and plain-wiſe, that the tendons which bend them, may paſs more ſtaitly and ſafely without 

inclining to cither (ide, even to their furtheſt joynts3 although ſuch paſſages are much helped by the 

membranous and common ligament, which riſing from the ſides of theſe bones, involves theſe ten- 

dons, as we mentioned in the hngers. Toconclude, each of theſe bones, thelaſt excepted, have a 

double connexion by Diarthrofis, they are all unequal in their bigneſs, that is, thick at their begin- 

ning (where they receive the heads of the precedent bones, upon which they move as a door upon 

the hinges) and fo they grow ſmaller towards the ends 3 but by their ends, they are received of the 

following bones : At their ends they riſe into two eminencies on their ſides, diſtinguiſhed by a cavity 

between them, through which occafion they are far thicker at their ends, than in their middle, The 

Ligaments by which their connexions are faſtned, are ſuch as the former. The Oa ſeſamoidea or 

The ſeeg. {ced-bones of the feet, are like in number and ſite to thoſe of the hands. But this is to be noted, that 
bones of the thoſe ſced-bones which are in the firſt Articulation are ſomewhat bigger than the ret, and they 
foor. are round and longiſh on the out-fide, but ſmooth and hollow on the inſide, ſeated berween two 
cavities, encompaſled by three rifings, of which two are on the ſides, aud the third in the midi: of 

The twofold the extremity of the firſt bone of the Pedizm, which chiefly bears up the great toc. To conclude, 
uſe of the feet, before we come to ſpeak of the Muſcles, we muſt obſerve, that the toot was wade for two commo- 
dities. The firſt is, to ſtay and bear the whole body, when we ſtand, for which caute Nature ſet 

not the great toe contrary to the other, as it placed the thumb on the hand. The other is for ap- 

prehen{1on, or taking hold of z wherefore Nature framed and made the foot, and theſe moveable and 

joynted in the toes, as in the fingers of the hand. Belides. alſo, for that we mult go upon our feet, 

Nature hath made them in ſome places hollow on the lower fide, and in other ſome plain in a trian- 

gular figure, that ſo our teet may carry us over every ſoil, plain, mountainous, equal and unequal, 
through all parts of. the world, 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


Of the Muſcles moving the Foot. 


in the hind. Two of three fore-mulcles bend the foot, when they joyntly perform their ber. 
ation 3 but when ſeverally, cach draws it to his fide 3 the third chiefly extends the toes, 
tor otherwhiles it ſeems by its flenderer and longer tendon (whith excecds not that bone of the 
Pedium, which ſuſtains the little toe) to help alſo to bend the foot. 

The firſt is called Peroneus, becauſe it delcends alongſt the bone Perone. The other the Tibieus Maſca!ns Pire- 
enticus, for that it deſcends along the Os Tibie, or bone of theleg, The third from its ation is cal- 744. 
led the Digitum-tenſor, or Toe-liretcher. For their original, the Peronexs which ſeems to have two 
heads, deſcends from the upper appendix of the Perone, or ſhin-bone by its firſt head, but by the 
other from the middle of thei ſame bone from the tore-fide into the hind, as the ſuperkicies thews 
which paſſes between the fore and outward line of the (aid bone bur after it arrives at the lower 
and hinder appendix of the ſame bone, behind the outer ankle, it produces two tendons, which by 
the guidance of the ligaments, as well proper as common, go the thicker under the ſole of the 
foot, ending in the die-bone, and that bone of the Pedizm which ſuſtains the great toe 3 the leſſer 
goes on the out-ſide to the die-bonez and thelaft and leaſt bone of the Pedizm which bears up the 
little toe, ſometimes a ſlender portion thercot is produced even to the fide of the little toe, extend- 
ing anddrawing it from the reſt, The Tzbiews anticus or fore-leg muſcle proceeding from the up- Tibieus anti- 
per and outer appendix of the leg-bone deſcends above the ſurface of the ſame bone, which is be- cus. 
tween the four and outer-line to which i2 adheres, as alſo to that ſurface ven to the midit, from 
which place it produces one tendon, which deſcending on the tore and Jowelt part, ends on the out- 

{ide into two ct the nameleſs bones, that is, into the tix{t which is the thicker, and into the middle- 

moſt 3 but belides,by a flender portion thereof, itis extended into the firſt and greater boneof the Pe- 

dium, (© to extend the great toe, drawing it inwards to the other foot. And this muſcle with the 
precedent bends the foot, if they both perform their. parts at once; but if ſeverally, each draws 

the foot towards his ſide, The third, which is the Digztum-renſor, or Toe-ſtretcher, is twofold ; The Toe- 
the one takes its original from the top of the leg, and running alongſt the thin-bone, and patling — bs 
under the ring, carrics it (elf into the foot, in which it ends by five tendons going toall the joynts ** _—_ 
of the toes, and by a fixth at that bone of the Pedizm which ſuſtains the little toe, whereby (as 

we formerly (aid) it helps the bending of the foot. The other deſcends into the midſt of the (hin- 

bone, and ſomewhat faſtned thereto, by one tendon paſling under the ring, it goes to the great toe. 

But you muſt note, that all theſe tendons have nervous, ligamentous, and fleſhy fibers fo {eparated 

from each other, that they can equally alone perform their tunCtion, as if they were more diſtin& 

muſcles. And we muſt think the ſame of the rett which have diſtin tendons preſently from their 

fleſhy part. 

The fix hind-muſcles follow : of which the two firſt are called the Gemeliz, or Twins, by reaſon of The fix 

the ſimilitude of their thickneſs, original, inſertion and ation. The third is called the Plantaris, hind muſcles; 
becauſe it is ſpent upon the ſole of the toot, as the Palmaris upon the palm of the hand. The fourth 
is termed the Solexes, or fole-muſcle, by reaton of the reſemblance it hath to the fiſh of that name. 
The hitth the Tibiers poſticirs, or hind-leg muſcle, which deſcends alongfti the back-part of the leg- 
bone. The fixth and lati the Digitum-flexor, or Toe-bender, cquivalcnt to the deep mwlcle of the 
hand. Some make but one muſcle of this, and the Tibiens poſticzts, which produces three tendons 3 
others had rather make three, as thus, that one ſhould be the Tibiexs, the other the bender of tour 
toes, the third the bender of the great toe, « 

Now for the two Gemillz, or Twins, the one is internal, the otter external; the internal paſſes The two Ge- 
forth from the root of the inner Condyle of the thigh; but the external from the external Gon- _ Ww Twin- 
dylez and from this their original preſently becoming fleſhy, eſpecially on the out-ſide, they meet TH 
together a little after in their tlethy parts, and with the Soleus they make the thick and great tendon 
at the midit of the leg, which trom thence is inſerted into the back-part of the heel; in this very CE 
tendon, breed painful kibes. The aQtion thereof is, to help our going by putting forth. the foot, te kibes place 
whilſt it draws the heel towards its original, ad 

The Plantaris the lealt and flendereft of them all, paſſes forth fleſhy from the outward head of The Plaxteris. 
the leg-bone, and from thence the ſpace of ſome four tingers breadth it ends in a ſtrong and flender 
tendon, which it {ends between the twin and ſole muſcles to the fole of the foot, there to produce 
a membrane which covers the fole of the foot, and a mulcle equivalent to the upper bender of the 
hand. 

The Solexs, or ſole-mulcle, the thickeſt of them all, and ſeated under the Twin-muſcles , de- The Solexs. 
ſcends from the Commiſſure ot the leg and ſhin-bones, and about the mid(t of the leg, atter it 
hath mixed his tendon with that of the twin-muſcles, it runs into the foreſaid place that it may 
extend the foot for the foreſaid uſe, 

The Tibiens poſticxs delcends from the hinder appendix of the leg and ſhin-bones, and adhering The Tibieus 
to them almoſt as far as they go, by a ſtrong tendon, being, as it were, bony at the end thereof peſticus. 
it is inſerted into the Boat-like bone, and the two firſt nameleſs bones; ſo tohelp the oblique ex- 
tenſion of the toot. 

The laſt being the Digitum-flexor, or Toe-bender, is two-fold; for one ariſes from the leg-bone, The pjeitum- 
in that place where the Poplitens ends, and inſerted into that ſame bone, it goes even to the back- flexor twotold: 
ſide of the inner ankle, and fromthence into the joynts of four of the toes. The other draws hf$ 
original from almoſt the middle of the —_ and ſomewhat inſerted into it, it goes by _ 

| Z eel 
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T He muſcles of the leg moving the foot areabſolutely nine, three in the fore-part, and fix Their aur. 
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herl and paſtern-bone to the great toe, mixed with the precedent 3 their aCtion 1s to bend the tixſt 
joynt of the toes, rather by the force of the common ligament, than by the ſmall portion of the 
tendon which ends there. Burt it is their ation to bend the laſt dearticulation of the tocs by their 
proper inſcrtion, | 


"Ong ———— 


CHAP. XL 
Of the Muſcles moving the toes of the Feet. 


Their num» N Ow follow the muſcles moving the toes 3 theſe are cight in number, one on the upper, 


ber. and ſeven on the lower fide, The firſt proceeds from the paſtern, heel, and dic-bones 
below the external ankle, or the ligament of theſe bones with the leg-bone and ob- 
The Abdu#or liquely ftretchcd to the top of the foot, is parted into five ſmall tendons to the ſides of the hve toes, 
of the toes {{q todraw them outwards towards it original, whereupon it is called the Abdutor of the toes, and 
or Pedioſus. 1G Pedioſis, becauſe it is ſtretched over the Pedizm, or back of the foot. 
The Flexor ſu- The firſt of the ſeven of the lower fide called the Flexor ſuperior, or upper-bender, ariſes from 
Perior. the heel; and firetchcd alongft the foot under the fttrong membrane (which from the heel is ſtrait- 
ly faſined to the extremity of the bones of the Pedizrm, to ſtrengthen the parts contained under it) 
is inſerted by four tendons, at the ſecond joynt of the four toes which it bends. Here you mult note, 
that near the inſertion thereof, this muſcle divides it ſelf, like that muſcle of the hand which is cal- 
led Swublimis, that ſo it may give way to the deep, which (as we ſaid) deſcends alongſt the tingers, 
to which a certain common membranous ligament adjoyns it ſelf, which involves and faſtens it to 
the bone all alongſt the lower part of the hngers, even to the laſt dearticulation. 
The muſcle The ſecond equivalent to that muſcle of the hand which is called Thenar, ſeatcd on the inner 
equivalent to fjde of the foot, ariſes from the inner and hollow part of the hecl and paſtern-bones, and ends in 
the Then? the ſide, and inner part of the great toe, which it draws from the reſt inwards : This may be di- 
vidcd into two or three muſcles, as the Thenar of the hand, to draw the great toe to the reſt, as much 
as need requires, jult as we faid of the hand. The third anſwerable to that of the hand which 
is named the Hypothenar, paſſes trom the outer part of the heel, and aſcending, by the tides of the 
foot, it is in like manner inſerted into the fide of the little toe, ſo to draw it from the reſt 3 to which 
ſame action, a ccrtain ficth contained under the ſole of the feet may ſerve, which is ſtretched even 
The four Lun- to theſe toes, that alſo it may ſcrve to hollow the foot, The four Lumbrici, or wormy-mulcles tol- 
bricl, low next, which from the membrane of the deep toe-bender, are infertcd into the inner and tide 
part of the four toes, ſo to draw them inwards by a motion contrary to that which is pertormed by 
the Pedioſus. The Interoſſes or bone-bound mulcles of the Pedirm or back of the toot, remain to be 
The deſcripti- ſpoken of: Theſe are cight in number, four above and as many below, different in their original, 
onctiath ori inſextion and action : For the upper, becaule they draw the toot outwards with the Pedzoſus, ariſe 
=_ ſes. from the fore and inner part of that bone of the Pedizm, which bears up the little toe (and (o alſo 
the reſt cach in its order) are inſerted into the outward and fore-part of the following bone. The 
lowcr, on the contrary, paſs from the four and outer part of that bone of the Pedizm, which bears 
vp the great toe (and ſocach of the relt in its order) but are inſcrted into the inncr and upper part 
gf the tollowing bone, ſo with the wormy-muſcles to draw it inwards, or to hollow the toot out- 
wards, or to flat the foot, as we ſaid of the Interoſſes of the hand. 


CHAP. ALI. 
An Epitome, or brief recital of the bones of a mans Body. 


The bones of He whole head which hath the leaſt, conſiſts of ſixty bones; but that which hath moſt, of 
the ﬆull four- tixty three; that is, fourtcen of the Cranizem or skull, fourteen or ſeventeen of the face, and 
teen, thirty two tecth : Ot the bones of theskull there be eight containing, and ſix contained 3 
the containing are, the Os frontis, or forchcad-bone, the nowl-bone, the two bones of the Synciput, 
the two ſtony-bones, the wedg-bone, and the ſive-like or ſpongy-bone. But the containcd are tix, 
es ſhut up m the cavity of the ears, theanvil, hammer and ſtirrop. 
he face GE. For the bones of the face, there are fix within or about the orb of the eye, that is, an cach ſide 
teen. » three 3 two bones of the noſe, two lcfſer jaw-bones, and two bigger, which are always in beaits 
{cen diſtinguiſhed by a manifeſt difference, but it is ſo rare in men, that I have not found it as yct 
The teeth therefore theſe only are diſtinguiſhed by manifeſt difference, two which contain all the upper teeth, 
thirty rwo. . the two inner of the palate, the two of the lower jaw in children 3 and laſt of all the Os Crite, 
—__ whence the middlc gritile or partition of the noſe ariſes. 
- wot of The two and thirty teeth are equally diſtributed in the upper and - lower jaws3 and of theſe 
rhe ſpine thir= there be cight ſhearers, tour fangs or dog-tceth, and twenty grinders. 


ry four. And there isanother bone at the root of the tongue called Os Hyoides, always compoſed of three 
1wocelar- bones, ſometimes of four. | 

JONeS, l ] | 
—_ Now tollow the bones of the ſpine, or back-bone, which are juſt four and thirty, that is. ſeven 


twenry four. Ct the neck, twelve of the cheſt, hive of the loins, tix of the holy-bone, and four of the rump. Be- 
The bones of 19cs, there arc two bones of the throat, or collar-bones. 


-» bog The ribs are twenty four, that is, fourteen true, and ten baſtard ribs. The boncs of the Ster- 


The bone; of. 2292, Or brealt-bone moſt trequently three, otherwhiles ſeven, as ſometimes in young bodies. 
the whole arr Fence coming to thearm there are reckoned fixty two, beginning with the ſhoulder-blade; as 


KV T2, there 4 
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there are two ſhoulder-blades , two arm-bones, four bones of the cubit, that s, two ell-bones, 
and two wands, fſixtcen of the wrilt, eight of the after-wriſt, and thirty of the hingers; into this 
number alſo come the Seſamoidea, or ſeed-bones, of which ſome are internal, and theſe always 
twelve at the leaſt, although ſometimes there may be more found, a great part of which rather 
merit the name of griſtles, than bones 3 there are others external, if we believe Sylvius. 


The firſt ſheweth the fare-part of the Sceleton of @ man, CC. 


The Declaration of theſe three 
Figures put into one. 


A 3 The coronal ſutzre called in Greek 
FtP&rioxioe, 

B 2 3 The ſuture like the letter \, 
called Anu&3 x15. 


* 
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C 2 The ſagittal ſure called f*M- 
azo, 

D 2 3 The ſcale-like ConjunQion 
called \to 190d is, 


& 2 3 Os verticis , or Syncipits, 
the bone of the Synciput, called Os 
ErryudlG-. 

I 3 The forehead bone, that is ut{c/re, 

\ 2 3 The boneof the nowl or ivis, 

d\ 2 3 The bones of the temples or 
Ke glapo!, 

£ 3 An appendix in the temple-bone 
like a Fin, SVANCEHOVS. Ie 

C123 A proceſs in the temple- 
bone like the teat of a dug, calle4 

_ Mammillaris and wa5 04> 
WS. 

E 2 3 The wedg-hbone, 6@wv0&13%s5. 

» 3 The ſtony part of the rkull. 

0 3 A proceſs of the wedg-bone much 
like the wing a Bat, and therefore 
called o1:pvy649s. 
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Now remain the bones of the leg, which (if wereckon the Ofſ# Tim, on each fide three, as The hones of 
in young, bodies it is fit it ſhould) they are ſixty fix, beſides the ſeed-bones, that is to ſay, two the whole leg 
hannch-bones, two ſhare-bones, two huckle-bones , two thigh-bones , two whirl-bones of the fixty fix, 
krices, four of theleg, that is, two leg-bones, and two ſhin-pones, Fourteen of the inltep, as two 
heel, two paſtem, boat-like, two die, and fix nameleſs byaes. Ten of the Pedizm, or back of 
the foot, that is, five in cach foot, and twenty cight of the toes 3 and as many ſeed-bones in the 
feet, as the hands enjoy. But I have thought good to add theſe Figures for the better under- 

{tanding, of what hath been ſpoken hercot. , 
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The ſecond and third Figure ſpeweth the brck;fide of the Sceleton. 
ae Jo and the al part of the Sceleton. 


F 1 2 3, The yoke-bone, Jv'ynua, G13 The lower jaw. TKLMNa1 23 The backor the ſpine 
f&uis, From I to K the neck, TedxuMG. From K to L the rack-bones of the cheſt. From L to M 
the rack:bones of the loins. From M to N the holy-bone, ite gy. N The rump-bone, «6.wvt. O 1 3 The 
breaſt-bone, 5*fvov. P 1 3 The ſword-like griſtle of the breaſt, £1004915, Char. 1 3, 4s far as to 12,in all, 
three Tables, ſhew the twelve ribs of the cheſt, 1wvEXi. Q 1 The clavicles or collar-bones, ud&gt5. R 1 
2 3 The ſhoulder-blade, ®{won\e T5. N12 3 The upper pooceſs of the ſhoulder-blade, or the top of the 
ſhoulder, called nfo. 1 1 3 The lower proceſs of the ſhoulder-blade, called &y1.@ $413%5, S 1 2 The 
bone of the arm, called Humerus, and\{{&#xicv. T V 1 2 3. The cubit ovwxvs. X 125 Thewand, or 
the upper bone of the cubit, called u*Puis. Y 12 3 Theell or lower-bone of the cubit, called tvs. v 3 The 
proceſs of the cubit,, @\y,EXvov. £ 13 The proceſs like a bodkzn, or probe, called 5u\c£19n5. ZZ 1 2 3 The 
wriſt, u«fo5s. TT 1 3 The after-wrift, u&T& pov. AAA 1 The fingers $%#v\ui. © 1 2 3 The bones 
Joyned to the ſides of the boly-bone, on each ſide diſtinguiſhed, as it were, into three parts. 0 12 3 The 
firſt part called the hanch-bone, Os Ilium, Ae:youav. & 1 2 3 The: ſecond part of the bone of the Coxendix, 
i%iov. Þ 123 The = part of the ſhare-bone, Os pubis, 1/515. & 1 2 3. A griſtle going between the 
eonjunttion of the ſhare-bones, A 12 3 The thigh, weg!. T 12 3 The greater outward proceſs of the 
thigh called Rotator, Te £yavſvp weyos. v 1.2 3+ His leſſer and inner proceſs. Z 1 2 3 The whirl-hone of 
the knee, Patella Rotutula, @wuic, TI £12 3 Theleg, wu. Þ 123 The inner and greater bone 
of the leg, 1E Sugyyuuov. V 12 3 The utter and ſmaller bone of the leg, called the Brace-bone, Fibula, 
Tt@egi. © 12 3 The proceſs of the leg, or the inner ankle, called Mallcolus internus. X 1 2 The pro- 
ceſs of the brace of the outward ankle, both of them are called in Greek, sv\tv. Q 1 2 3 The bone called the 
Cock: all, Talus, ba liſta, Os ds e4yxAG-. a 2 The heel Calx, wifvox. b 1 3 The bone called Os Navicu- 
lares, c4cxÞE:dts. Cc 12 3 The wrift of the foot called Tarſus, conſiſting of forer bones, T&p3v5. d e 
f 12 3 Threeinner bones of the wriſt of the foot called by ſome y0Mu0erg'v. g 12 3 The utter bone of 
the wriſt of the foot like a Die, called uvſgoca8is. h h 1 2 3 The after-wriſt of the feet called Pedium, by 


fome usT&TX20YY. 11 2.3 Thetoes of the foot, kK 12 3 The ſeed bones of the foot, called officala (c- 


famina, 016&40ed!, 


This 
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This Figure ſheweth the Scelcton of the bones and griftles of a Woman, that it may appear all ber bones are 
in proportion leſſer than the bones of a man. But in this Figure, only thoſe parts are marked with letters 
wherem a Woman differeth from 2 Man in her bones and 


itles. 

A The ſagittal ſuture deſcending into the noſe, 
and dividing the forehead-bone, which is 
Sometimes found in women, very rarely in 
men, but always in infants. 

BB The cheſt ſomewhat depreſſed before, b+- 
cauſe of the paps. 

CC The collar bones not ſo much crooked as 
in men, nor intorted ſo much wuipward. 

D The breaſt-bone perforated ſometimes with 
a bole much l ik the form of « heart, through 
which the veins do run outward, from the 
mammillary veins unto the paps. 

E The gyiſtles of the ribs, which in women are 
JE bony, becauſe of the weight of the 

Ug.s. 

F A part of the back reflefied, or bent back- 
ward above the loins. 

G G The compaſs of the hanch-bones running 
more outward, for the womb to reſt upon, 
when a woman is with child. 

HH The lower proceſſes of the ſhare-bonec, 
bearing outward, that the cavity marked 
with R, might be larger, 

I The Anterior commiſſure or conjunttion of the 
ſhare-bones filled up with a thick griſtle.that 

in the birth they might better yield ſome- 
what for natures neceſſity. 

K A great and large cavity circumſeribed by 
the bones of the Coxendix and the holy- 
bone, 

L The rump or coccyx, curved backward to 
give way inthe time of ths birth. 

M The thigh bones by reaſon of the largeneſs 
of the foreſaid cavity, have a greater di- 
ſtance betwixt them above, whence alſo it 
is that Womens thighs are thicker than 
Mens. E, 


— 
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CHAP. XLII. 


An Epitome of the names and kinds of compoſure of the Bones. 


bones, as to put them in their places when they are diſlocatcd, or out of joynt 3 but ſecing 

neither of them can be underſtood when the natural connexion of the bones is not known z 
I have thought it a work worth my labour, briefly to ſet down, by what and how many means the 
bones are mutually knit and fafined together, The univerſal compoſure and firucture of all the bones | 
in a mans body is called by the Greeks Sceletos, But all the bones axe compolcd after two ſorts,thatis, What the $:# 
by Arthroſis, an Articulation or joynt, and by yp io a natural uniting or joyning rogether. letos is. 
There are many other kinds of both theſe ſorts. For there are two kinds of Articulation, that is, Ty, res of 
Diarthroſis, ox De-articulation, and Synarthroſis, or Co-articulation 3 which differ as thus , De-arti- Arcicularion. 
culation is a compoſition of the bones with a manifeſt and viſible motion 3 Co-articulation hath a Whar D4er- 
motion of the bones, yet not ſo manifeſt, but more obſcure. But theſe two, do again admit a ſub- _—_ and Sy- 
diviſion into other kinds. For Diarthroſis, contains under it Enartbroſis, Arthrodia, and Ginglymos. — wan, mag 
Now Enarthroſis or Inarticulation is a kind of Dearticulation, in which a deep cavity receives a pjarthroſs. 


[5 it is as neceſſary for a Chirurgeon to know the manner of ſetting and repairing broken 


thick and long head, ſuch a compolition hath the thigh-bone with the huckle-bone. What Enar- 
Arthrod:a is when a lightly engraven cavity admits a {ma]] and ſhort head ; ſuch a connexion is _ - - 
YE PYgs 


that of the arm-bone with the fhioulder-blade 3 of the firlt Vertebra with the ſecond. The Greeks ,; 
have diſtinguiſhed by proper names theſe two kinds of cavities and heads; tor they call the thick 
and long head Cephale, that is, a headabfolutely 3 but the leſſer they term Corone,' or Coronon, which What Cephale 
the Latins tall Capitzlzem, a little head, But theycall a deep cavity Cotyle, and a ſuperficiary one = | 
Glene. The third ſort called: Ginglymos, is when the bones mutually receive, and are received one 4 £0990 15, 
of another as when there is a cavity in one bone, which receives the head of the oppolite bone, EN 
and alſo the ſame bone hath a head which may be received in the cavity of the oppofite bone 3 ſuch he G ageing 
a compoſure is in the cubit-knee, that is in the connexion of the thigh-bone. And thus much of ,,. | 
Dearticulation.and the three kinds thereof. Thee kinds 
Synartbroſis, or Coarticulation, another kind of. juncture, hath alſo three kinds thereof (Gal. lib. gf $,,.,h1e 
de Offibus ) to wit, Sutura, Gomphoſis and Harmonia, Suture jc, 
» 
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What a Suture 


Is. 
What Gompho- 
ſos 18 

What Harmo- 
144 15. 


What Symphy- 
{35 15» 


Syncondroſes. 


Synneuroſis, 
 Thethings 
ſignified by 
the word 
NerUuts 
Synſarcoſes, 


Suture is a compoſition of the bones after the manner of ſewing things together, example where- 
of appeats in the bones of the skull. Gomphoſis is when one bone is fattencd in another asapin is 
faſtencd in a hole, after which manner the teeth are faſtened in their fockets in both the / wang 
Harmony is when the bones are compoſed by the interpoſition of a ſimple line, after which manner 
many bones of the noſe and face are joyned together. 

Hitherto we have ſpoken of the firſt conſtruftion of the bones by articulation and the kinds 
thereof 3; now it follows we treat of $ yonpiſs : ; 

Symphyſis or growing together, as we ormerly faid, is nothing elſe, than natural union of the 
bones; ſuch union is made two manner of ways, that is, either by intcrpoſition of no other thing] , 
aftcr which ſort, in ſucceſs of time the bones of the lower jaw grow together, which formerly in chi 
dren were tnanifeſily diſtinguiſhed,or by the mediation of ſome medium z but that happens thrce man- 
ner of ways, by interpoſition of three ſeveral Media, as firſt of a griſtte, which kind of union the 
Greeks call Syncondrofis,after which manner the ſhare-bones grow together, and alſo ſome Appendices 
in young bodies ſecondly, of a ligament, and it is named by the Grecians Synnexroſis,the name of a 
nerve beivg taken in the largeſt ſenſe;for ſometimes it is uſed for a tendon,otherwhiles tor a ligament, 
otherwhilcs for a nerve. properly ſocalled. and whichis the author of ſenſe and motion. But this Sym- 
phyſis, or union, hath place by Synneuroſis, or interpoſition of a nerve, in certain bones of the Sternon 
and hanch. 

Thirdly, the bones grow into one by interpoſition of fleſh, called in Greek Syſarcoſ's 3 thus the 
fleſh of the gums faſtens the tecth, and makes them immoveable, But if ſome be leſs pleaſed with 
this diviſion, by reaſon of the obſcuritics in which it ſeems to be involved, this following expretſi- 
on comes into my mind, which I was firſt admoniſhed of by German Cortin DoCtor of Phylick, which 
if you well obſerve it, is both blameleſs and more eafie for your underſtanding, 

An Epitome or brief recital of all the Muſcles of mans body. 

As I have formerly reckoned up the bones, ſo here, I have decreed torecite the muſcles of mans 

body. Wherefore in the face we firſt meet with the broad or skin-muſcle ariſing from the fleſhy pan- 


-nicle, and covering the whole neck, and almoſt all the face. Then follow four pertaining to the upper 


eyc-lids. In the orbs of the cyes lie fourteen, that is, ſeven in each orb, of which four are called right, 
two oblique, and one pyramidal. Then ſuccecd fqur of the noſe, two external, on cach fide one, and 
two internal ; theſe draw it together, and the other open it. After theſe come the ten mulcles of the 
lower jaw,of which two are called the Crotaphite,or temporal 3 two Maſſeteres or grinders; two round 
(which ſeem tome rather to pertain to the lips, than to this jaw 3) two little ones hid in the mouth, 
ariſing from the winged proceſs of the wedg-bone 3 two openers of the mouth being nervous or wcn- 
dinous in their midſt. Then follow the eight muſcles of the lips, that is, four of the upper,and as many 
of the lower, ſhutting and opening the mouth. The tongue with his ten muſcles hid, asit were, in 
the den of themouth. Wherefore the muſcles of the whole face are hfty one, In the four part of the 
neck are found the muſcles of the bone Hyvides and throttle : Now eight muſcles hold the bone Hy- 
oides as equally ballanced 3 of which there arc two upper ariling from the chin, two on the ſides from 
the proceſs Styloides, perforated in their midſt, through which the two openers of the mouth in that 
part nervous do paſs;two ariſe from the Sternon.and laſtly.two from the upper rib of theſhoulder-blade 
to the Coracoides,which alſo in their midſi are nervous,in which place the two Maſtoidei lye upon them. 


United mutually by Symphyſis, or anion by which they are ſo conjoyned that there is no diſſimi- 


'S | lar, nor heterogeneous body, at leaſt which may be diſcerned, interpoſed between them, Such union ap 
'S pears in the two bones of the lower jaw at the chin, inthe bones of the Stexnon, the hanch with 
'& | the buckje-bones, and the ſhare-bones between themſelves , of this union there ave no more kinds, for by 


p 


ar 


this it cometh to paſs.,that the bones which were more and diſtin@ meet together by interpoſition of one Mc- 
dium, to wit, a griſtle, which now indeed, is no griſtle, but is turned into a bone. 

| Enarthrofis, when the bead of a bone is wholly received 

| #n the cavity of another, and hid therein, as the thigh-bone 

td ſ Either more loofly as by | is joyned with the huckle-bone, 

l; mY LE il | Diarthroſis that is a kind, Arthrodia, when in a lightly engraven and not much 
—_ oy yn; | of Articulation not very | depreſſed cavity the head of another hone is not wholly hid, 
ng: ; Ar- ſtrait, as by which it | but onely received in part theresf;. ſo that , unleſs Na- 

; 8 " eq > T | might have opportunity to | ture had otherwiſe provided a ſufficient receptacle for the 
—_ —_ > | perform diverſe motions : | head of this bone ( as bythe ligaments of the neighbouring 

fo bs = ; 9 | Of this Compoſition or | muſcles) it would otherwiſe have been in perpetual dan- 

; _ pu Articulation of bones there , ger of diſlocation. Thus the arm-bone is faſtened tothe 
= "— OR are three kinds > as, ſhoulder-blade. 

rs Ginglymos, when the bones mutually receive each 


—— NE: ' Lother 3 ſuch like compoſition hath the cubit and arm-bone. 


ſtance may be 
noted betwixt 
them, but the | 


bones thus 


r 


whe ww 


ſuſtain the Fabrick, of the whole Body 


h as pillars 


| ff Gomphylis, as when one bone ſo receives another as a 
Or more ſtraitly,as by Sy- pin is faſtned in the hole made by a piercer ;, thus the teeth 
narthrofis when the bones | are faſtned in the jaws. 
compoſed are yn: more ſtraitly knit, ſo} Sutura, like a Saw, or teeth of a Comb; as the bones 
": £rafny that they "can perform no} of the skyll are mutnally kyit together; or as Scales , or 
wow! motions in the body, Of Tiles are laid, after which manner the ſtony-bones are faſt- 
prof — | this Articulation there are | ned to thoſe of the Sinciput. 
; ] alſo three kinds , that | Harmonia, which is by interpoſition of # ſimple-line, 
"Lis, | »hich parts bones abutting ene upon another, as the bones 
 Lof the noſe. 
| The 


The bones whic 


UMI 
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The Throttle compoſed of three griftles hath eighteen or twenty muſcles 3 of which fix or eight The eighteen 
are common, and twelve proper z Of the common there are two above, two below, and two at Puſcles of the 
the ſides of the firſt griſtle; to which we may add thoſe two which ſerve for the opening of the ———_— 
Epiglottis, which are always found in great four-footed Beaſts for to preſs down the Epiglottis, 

The proper are twelve, which almot all of them come from the ſecond griſtle, fo to be inſerted 
into the firſt and third, of which ſome are before, others behind the Thyroides. Beſides, thefe are 
the Maſtoide: which bend the head. 

But in the back part of the neck there are twelve muſcles alſo appointed for to move the head, The head is 
ſo that in all thereare fourteen muſcles ſerving for the motion of the head, the two fore Maſtoj- moved by 
dj, and the twelve hind-muſcles, that is to ſay, the two Splenii, two Complexi , tour right, and (© 005g 
many oblique, which are very ſhort, ſo that they paſs not beyond the firit and ſecond vertebra. ——_—_ 

The neck hath eight muſcles, of which two are called the long, lying before upon the bodics of The eighr 
the Vertebre; the two Scaleni, whichare at the ſides; the two Spinati, which run alongſt the ſpine ; Muſcles of the 
the two tranſverſe, which goto the tran{verſe proceſs of the chelt. neck, 

The cheſt hath eighty one muſcles, of which ſome are on the fore-part, ſome on the hind, others The muſcles 
on the ſides; they are all combined and coupled together, except the midriff. Now of thcſe there of the cheſt 
are the two Swubclavii 3 the two great ſaw-muſcles which proceed trom the baſis of the thoulder-blade ; ©ghty one. 
the four little Rhomboides, or {quare-muſcles, that is, two above, and two below 3 the two Sacrolumbi, 
the two binders of the griſtles within the cheſt, 

Beſides, there are twenty and two external, and as many internal intcrcoſtal muſcles, twenty four 
Intercartilaginei, that is, twelve external, and as many internal 3 {o that the intercottal, and Tnter- 
cartilaginei, are ſixty eight, which with the twelve before mentioned, make the numbr of cighty 
muſcles. Add to theſe the midriff being without an affociate, and you ſhall have the number for- 
merly mentioned, to wit, eighty one. Butalfſo, if you will add to theſe the muſcles of the lower 
belly, I will not much gain-fay it, becauſe by accident they help inſpiration and ex(piration. 

Wherefore of the eight muſcles of the Epigaſtrizems, there are four oblique, of which two aredeſcen- The ei ghr 
dent.and fo many aſcendent; two right, to which you may add the two aflifting or pyramidal muſcles muſcles of the 
which come from the ſhare-bone, if it pleaſe you to ſeparate them from the head of the right muſcles. lower-belly, 

There are fix or cight Muſcles of the Loins, of which two bend the Loins,which are the triangular z The fx or 
the two Semiſpinati z two Sacriz two are in the midſt of the back, which tor that cauſe we may call elghr of the 
the Rachite, or Chine-muſcles, Now, that hcreafter we may ſeverally and diftin&ly ſet down the louns, 
muſcles of the extreme parts, we will come to the privities. . 

Where for the uſe of the teſticles, there are twomulcles called the Cremaſteres, or hanging-muſcles, The rwo cre- 
At the root of the yard, or Peritonexm, there are tour others, partly tor the commodious paſting of maſters of the 
the urin and ſeed, and partly for ercfting the yard. The Sphin&er-muſcle is ſeatcd at the neck of teſticles, 
the bladder, ; 

At the end of the right gut are three muſcles, two Levatores Ani, or lifters up of the fundament, The three of 
and one Sphinder or ſhutting-muſcle, Now let us proſecute the muſcles of the extremitics or limbs, Me funds- 
But it will be ſufficient to mention only the muſcles of one ſide, becauſe ſeeing theſe parts of the ®* 
body are double, thoſe things which are ſaid of the one may be applicd to the other. 

Wherefore the muſcles of the arm, beginning with theſe of the ſhoulder-blade, at the leaft, are The muſcles 
forty two, for therc are tour of the ſhoulder-blade: Ot the arm properly or particularly fo called, of the zrm in 
ſeven or eight 3 and there are three, four or five proper mulcles of the cubitz that is, appointed tor $<2<r al forty 
the performance of the motions thereof 3 in the inner part of the cubit are ſeven, and as many in 2M 
the outer 3 but thoſe of the hand are reckoned thirteen at leaſt, 

The four of the ſhoulder-blade are the Trapezizes, reſembling a Monks Cowl, which moves it up- 
wards and downwards, and draws it backwards z the ſecond is the Levator, or lifter up 3 the third the 
great Rhomboides lying under the Trapezizes 3 the fourth, the lefler ſaw-mulcle, which is inſerted in- 
to the Caracoides. The arm is moved forwards, backwards, upwards, downwards ar:d circularly, 

The pectoral muſcle arifing from the clavicle, breaſt-bone, and neighbouring ribs, draw it for- 
wards; the Humiljs, or low-muſcle, coming from the lower-rib of the ſhaulder-blade draws it back- 
wards 3 the Deltoides upwards, and the Latiſimus downwards, and ſomewhat backwards, But the 
three ſeated about the ſhoulder-blade move it about, or circularly. 

The Epomis or Scapwlaris upwards 3 the Swperſcapularis, which may ſeem two, backwards and 
downwards 3 the Subſcapwlaris which is in the cavity of the ſhoulder-blade, forwards, fo that by 
a certain viciſſitude and ſuccciſion of a&tion, they move it circularly. Two muſcles bend the cubir, 
the one named Biceps, or two-headed, and the other Brachiexs or the arm-muſcle 3 but one, two or 
three muſcles extend it ; for, if you have reſpect tothe original, this muſcle hath two or three heads, 
but one only inſertion. 

In the inſide of the cubit are ſeven muſcles, one Palmaris, two wriſt-benders, two Pronatores, one 
ſquare, another in ſome ſort round z two finger-benders, and one Abdrttor, or drawcr alide, Thele 
fourteen internal and <xternal muſcles of the cubit, do not indeed move the cubit, but only ſeated 
there move the wand, and with it the hand. Theſe are the thirteen mulcles of the hand 3 the Thenar 
which may not only be divided into two, but into fix, not only by the divers aQtions it pertorms, but 
alſo by the branches divided by a manifeſt ſpace between them 3 the ſecond is called the Hypothenar, 
which lies under the little tinger, as the Thenar doth under the thumb 3 the third is the Abdzfor of 
the thumb 3 then follow the tour Laumbrici and fix Interoſſes, although eight may be obſerved. 

The whole leg hath at the leaſt fifty muſcles, for we reckon there are fourteen muſcles in the The muſcles 
thigh, there are cleven made for the uſe of the leg 3 there are nine ſeatcd in the leg, thyee before, of cheleg 1n- 
and fix behind, which ſerve for the uſe of the foot and toes ; in the foot are ſeated tixteen. There- 8*2cral fry, 
fore of the fourteen muſcles ſerving the thigh to bend it, one called the Lymbaris, the other ariting 


from the cavity of the hanch-bone 3 but the three which make the buttocks and the Triceps or three- 
headsd 
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headed muſcle, (which if you pleaſe, you may divide into three) extend it. Beſides theſe, the four 
tin-muſcles, and rwo Obtwratores,. of which the one 1s internal, and the other external, turn the 
thigh about. The le hathcleven ; that is, the long, the membranous, the four Poſtici, or hind- 
muſcles (three of which come from the huckle-bone, but the other from the commiſlure of the thare- 
bone) the right, the two vaſt, the Crarexs or leg-muſcle, and the Poplitexs, or ham-mulcle. Theſe ſeat 
ed in theleg for the uſe of the foot and toes, are three fore, ard fix hind-muſcles: Two of the fore 
bend the foot, one of which is called the Tibiers anticus, the other Peronexs, which you may divide 
into two. The third the bender of the toes, although it alſo partly bend the foot, to which alſy 
the bender of the thumb may be revoked. One of the hind is the toe-bender , others extend the 
foot 3 and are in this order : Two twins, one Plantaris, one Soleus, one Tibiexs pofticus, and the 
great bender of the toes, to which may be revoked the bender of. the thumb. Of the ſixteen ſcat- 
ed in the foot, one is above, ſeated on the back of the foot, which we call the Abdutior of the tocs 
another, in the ſole of the foot 3 to wit, the little bender of the toes,which goes to the {econd joynt of 
the toes alongſt the inſide of the foot 3 the other lends his help to the great toe, which you call the 
Abdufior of the thumb, another is ſeated on the outſide for the uſe of the little toe. To theſe urc 
added the four Lxmbrici, beſides the eight Interoſſes, or if you had rather ten. And thus much may 
ſuffice for the enumeration of the mulcles. | 
The Figure of the muſcles, when the Skin with its Veins, the Fat, and all the fleſhy membranes ave taken 
away z that part of the fleſhy Membrane excepted, which takes wpon it the nature of a muſcle , as being 
conjoyned with the muſcles. 

a The muſcle of the forehead. 

b the temporal muſcle. 

C the muſcle ſhutting the eye-lid. 

d the muſcle opening the wings of 
the noſe. 

E the fore-part of the yoke-bone. 

f the muſcle of the upper lip, tend- 
ing to the noſe. 

g the beginning of the maſſeter or 
grinding muſcle. 

h the brosd muſcle conſiſting of a 
fleſpy membrane. 

1 k the beginning thereof which riſes 
immediately from the coliar-bone, 
and the top of the ſhoulder. 

1 that part thereof which bends for- 
wards tol. 

m the muſcle which lifts up the arm. 

n the peftoral muſcle. 

O the membrancus part of this muſ- 
cle which is joyned to the nervous 

part of the firſt muſcle of the 
Abdomen, or belly. 

q q the fleſhy portion thereof, frons 
the ſixth and ſeventh ribs, and 
the inſertion thereof. 

T the muſcle drawing down the arm. 

{ the oblique deſcending muſcle of 
the lower belly. 

tt t the anſertion of the great ſaw- 
muſcle, 

uu the Linea alba,or white-line.at 
which the two oblique deſcendent 
muſcles meet, covering the whole 
belly. X the yard, the chin being SE 
taken away. the veſſels of ſeed. 


& the teſticles wrapped in the fleſhy membrane. 6 tl aac | UK p 
bending the cubit, the muſcle _—_ ane. [5 the fore-muſcle bending the cubit, 1 Y the bind muſcle 


the cubit. © the two-headed muſcle extending the wriſt. «© the mu(- 
cle producing the broad tendon on the Dy of the hand. 7 his tendon. — -— ir tbe _ 
the upper muſele flatting the wand, i the ſecond of the arm-benders, whoſe beginning is i. and tendon d. 
0 a portion of the muſcle, whereof one part yields tendons to the wriſt, the other to the thumb. © the fleſh= 
leſs articulation of the thumb. þ amuſele inſerted into the wriſt, lying near to the following muſcle. 6 a 
muſcle divided into two tendons, the one whereof is inſerted into the firſt joynt of the thumb, the other into 
the following. T the firſt muſcle of the thigh, whoſe bead is at v. and tendon at @, and inſertion at %. the 
end of the ſecond muſcle of the thigh. © the end of the third muſcle of the thigh, 1 the ſixth muſcle of the 
leg 3 bis beginning at 2, almoſt wholly membranous at 3 +4 the ninth muſcle of the leg. 5 the eighth of the leg, 
6 @ portion of the ſixth and ſeventh of the thigh. 7 the glandules of the groins. $ the eighth of the thigh 
9 the ſecond of the leg. 11 the innermoſt of tbe ankle. 12 the fxth muſcle of the foot, bis original 13, 
T4 and 15 the ſeventh of the foot, 16 the tendon of the muſcle lifting up the great toe. 17 the muſles Kt 
tending the four other toes. 18 the abduttor of the great toe, 19 a tranſverſe ligament. 20 a tendon of the 
ninth muſcle of the foot. 2 I the firſt muſcle. 22 the fourth muſcle of the foot. 2 3 the tendon of the th 4 
mmſcle. 24 @ muſcle bending the third bone of the four leſſer toes. Eire 


Theend of the ſixth Book, 
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Of Tumors againſt Nature in General. 


CHAP, I 
What a Tumour againſt Nature, vulgarly called an Impoſtume, is , and what be the differences thereof. 


N Impoſthume, commonly ſo called, is an affe& againſt Nature, compoſed and made What an I:a- 
of three kind of Diſeaſes ; diſtemperature, ill Conformation, and Solution of Con- poſtume vul- 
tinuity, concurring to the hindering or hurting of the Action. An humour, or any garly ſo called 
other matter, anſwering in proportion to a humour, aboliſhing, weakning, or depra- The material 
ving of the office, or function of that part or body in which it reſides, cauſeth it. cauſes of Im- 

The differences of Impoltumes are commonly drawn from five things, Quantity, poſtumes , or 

Matter, Accidents, the Nature of the part, which they affect or poſſe(s; and laltly, their efficient cau- aural tw 

ſes. Ihave thought good for the better underſtanding of them, to deſcribe them in this following a 


Schemc. 


A Table of the differences of Tumors. 


ſ From their Great, which are comprebended under the General name of Phlegmons, which happen in 
Drantity, by \ the fleſhy parts, by Galen, Jib. de Tumor. contra Naturam, & lib.2. ad Glau- 


pr reaſon where- } conem. 

2 of Impo- Indifferent, or of the middle ſort, as Fellons. 

.« | {ſkturcs are JSmall, as thoſe which Avicen calls Bothores, i. c. Puſhes and Puſtules, all kind of 
W | called Scabs and Leprofies ;, and laſtly, all ſmall breakings out. 


9 


of any other colour. 
Pain, hardneſs, ſoftneſt, and ſuch like , from whence they are ſaid to be painful, not pain- 
ful hard, ſoft, and ſo of the reſt. 


From their 


Colour, from whence Impoſtumes are named, white, red, pale, yellow, blue or black, and ſo 
Accidents. 3 


Hot, and that ; Sanguin, from whence a true Phlegmon. 
| | Natural ) either Cholerick, from whence a true Erylipclas. 
* )Cold,and that 5 Phlegmatick,, from whence a true Ocdema. 
| 7 either Melancholick,, from whence a perfe& Scirrhus. 
x From the of a ſanguine \ Carbuncles, Gangrenes , eating-Ulcers, 
matter , of { Or, humour, 3 Sphacels are cauſed, 
| which they | : of a cholerick, FOf the groſſer, the eating Herpes; of the 
are cauſed < Not Natural, which hath bumour, ſubtiler, the Herpes miliaris is made. 
| and made, exceeded the limits of 4 of & phlenms- Watery and flatulent Impoſtumes , the 
which is | its natural goodneſs, | * ,. P / 5 } Kings-evil , knots and all phlegmatich, 
| either from whence illegiti- | Pick Dumonr. ſwellings and excreſcences. 
| | mate Tumours, there- j of a melancho- $ The exquiſite or perfe@ Scirrhus, hardneſ- 
'L fore Lt lick humour. & ſes, and all ſort of cancerons Tumors, 


From the condition and nature of the parts which they poſſeſs, from whence the Ophthalmia, that is, a 
Phlegmon of the eyes, Parotis,g tumor near the ears. Paronychia, or a Whitlow, at the roots of 
the nails, and ſo of thereſt., 

From the efficient cauſes, or rather the manner of doing, For ſome Impoſtuumes are ſaid to be made by de- 
fluxions, others by congeſtion, thoſe are commonly hot, and the other commonly cold, as it ſhall more 

L manifeſtly appear by the following chapter, 


The differences of Impoſtumes ave drawn principally from five th 
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Of the general cauſes of Tumonrs. 


caſioncd, either by the part ſending, or receiving 3 the part ſending diſcharges it ſelf of the manner tu- 
humours, becauſe the cxpulſive faculty reſident in that part is provoked to expel them z 219urs againſt 
moved thereto, either by the troubleſomneſs of their Quantity or Quality. The part recciving, chiefly he ©; 
draws and reccives occalion of heat, pain, weakneſs, (whether natural or accidental) openneſs of the 
paſſages, and lower ſituation, 
The cauſcs of heat, in what part ſocver it be, are commonly three, as, all immoderate motion The cauſes of 
(under which frictions are al{o contained 3 ) external heat, either, trom Fire, or Sun and the uſe of Hear. 
acrid Meats and Medicins, 
The cauſes of Pain are four, the firſt is a ſudden and violent invaſion of ſome intemperate thing, Four cauſes of 
by means of the four firſt qualities 3 the ſecond is, ſolution of continuity, by a Wound, Luxation,Fra- Fa1n- 
Eture, Contulion, or Diſtenſion 3 the third, is the exquilit ſenſe of the part, for you feel no pain in cut- 
ting a bone, or cxpoling it to cold or heat 3, the fourth is, the attention, as it were, of the Animal Fa- 
culty; tor the mind; divertcd from the aQual cauſe of pain, is leſs troubled, or ſenſible of it. £ 
Q 


T are two general Cauſcs of Impoſtumes, Fluxion, and Congcliion: Defluxions are Oc- Afﬀeer what 
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Two cauſes of A part is weak, cither by its Nature, or by ſome Accident : by its Nature, as the Glandules and 
weakneſs, the EmunGories of the principal partsz by Accident, as if ſome diſtemper, bitter pain, or great deflu- 
xion have ſeized upon it, and wearied it, for ſo the firength is weakned, and the paſlages dilated, 
And the lowneſs of tite yields opportunity for the falling down of humours. 
Two cauſes of The cauſes of congeſtion are two principally, as the weakneſs of the concoctive faculty, which rc. 
congeſtion. (+5 in the part, (by which the aſſimilation into the ſubſtance of the part of tlie nouriſhment flowing 
to it, is fruſtrated) and the weakneſs of the expullive faculty 3 for, whileſt the part cannot expel (i; 
perfluities, their quantity continually increaſes, _— 
And thus often times cold Impoſtumes, have their original from a groſs and tough humour, and fo 
are more difficult to cure. : Cs 
Laſtly, All the cauſes of Impoſtumes may be reduced to three 3 that is, the primitive or external, 
the antecedent or internal; and the 6onjund or containing: as we will hereafter treat more at large, 


CHAP. III. 


The ſigns of Impoſthumes or Tumours in general. 


ſigns of tu- which knowledge muſt be drawn from their proper ſigns, the ſame way, as in other Di- 
Rn p v<R | eaſes, Burt becauſe the proper and principal tigns of tumours are drawn trom the eflence of 
the eſſence of the part they poſſeſs, we mult tirſt know the parts, and then conſider what their eſſence and com- 
the part, poſition are, : 

We are taught both by Skill in Anatomy, and the obſervation of the depraved Function, eſpecially 
when the affccted part is one of thoſe which lic hid in the Body 3 tor we know whether or no the 
external parts are affected with a Tumour againſt Nature,by comparing that with his Natural, which 
is contrary. For comparing the ſound part with thediſcaled, we thall cafily judge whether it be ſwol- 
len or no, 

But becauſe it is not ſufficient for a Chirurgeon only toknow theſe general ſigns (which are known 
even to the vulgar ) he muſt attentively oblerve ſuch as are more proper and ncar, And theſe arc 
drawn from the diffcrence of the matter and humours; of which the tumours conkilt, 

ad For this, Galen tcaches, That all differences of Tumours ariſe from the nature and condition of the 
Glac, & 13, matter which flows down and generates the Tumour 3 alſo they are known by ſuch accidents as hap- 
Method. pen to them, as colour, heat, hardnefs, ſoftneſs, pain, tenſion, rehiltance. 
The proper Wherefore pain, heat, redneſs, and tenſion, indicate a ſanguine humour 3 coldnels, ſoftneſs, and no 
on pts great pain, Phlegm 3 tenſion, hardneſs, the livid colour of the part, and a pricking pain by tits, Me- 
of a phlegma- lancholy z and yellowiſh and palecolour, biting pain without hardnels of the part, Choler, 
tick, ofa me- And bclides, Impoſtumes have their periods and exacerbations ftolluwing the nature and motion 
lancholick, of of the humours of which they are generated. Wherctore by the motion and fits it will be no dithicult 
CO ck. matter to know the kind ofthe humor for as in the Spring,lo in the Morning the bloud is in motion; 
now- _ ' IE | > . 
ledge of tu- 45 in the Summer, fo in the midti of the Day, Cholerz asin Autumn, ſo in the Evening, Melancholy; 
mors by their as in Winter, ſoin the Night the exacerbation of Phlegm are moſt predominant. For Hippocrates and 
motion and Galen teach, that the Year hath Circuits of Diſcaſcs, fo that the {ame proportion of the excels and 
a ares motion of humours.which is in the Four Seaſons of the Year,js allo in the Four Quarters of each Day, 
OI Impoſtumes which are curable have Four Times their beginning, increaſe, ſtate, and declination; 
The begin- and we muſt alter our Medicins according to the variety of theſe Times. We know the beginning 
ing of an Im- by the firſt ſwelling of the part 3 The increaſe, when the {welling, pain and other accidents do mani- 
prone. «ace, fcltly increaſe and enlarge themlelvesz The ſtate when the toxelaid ſymptorrs ;ncreaſe no more, but 
The fare, Each of them, becaule at their height, remain in their (tate immoveable, unlels the very matter of the 
tumour degcnerate, and change it ſelf into another kind of humour The Declinacion, when the 
ſelling, pain, fever, relileſsnels, are leſſened. And from hence the Chirurgeon may preſage what 
the end of the tumour may be 3 tor tumours are commonly terminated tour manner of ways, if ſo be 
that the motion of the humours cauſing them be not intercepted, or they without ſome manifett cauſe 
do flow back into the body. 

Thercfore tirſt they are terminated by inſenſible tranſpiration or reſolution; *ſecondly, by ſuppura- 
tion when the matter is digeſted and ripened 3 thirdly, by induration, when it degenerates into a 
Scirrhus, the thinner part of the humour being diſſolved 3 the fourth, which is the worlt of all, by a 
Corruption and Gangrene of the part, which is, when overcome with violence, or the abundance or 
quality of the humour, or both, it comes to that diſtemper, that it loſes its proper ation. 

It is beſt toterminate a tumour by reſolution, and the worlt by corruption 3 ſuppuration and in- 

The figns of a duration are between both, although that is far better than this. The igns by which the Chirurgeons 
tumor to be may preſage that an Impoltume may be terminated by reſolving, are the remiſſion or ſacking of the 
++ even by (cling, pain, pulſation, tcnlion, heat, and all other accidents, and the unaccuſiomed livelineſs and 
. *  ltchingofthepartz and hot Impoſtumes are commonly thus terminated, becauſe the hot humour is 

| cali]y reſolved, by reaſon of its ſubtilty. 7 
reed «hg — Signsof ſuppuration are the intenſion or increaſe of pain, heat, ſwelling, pulſation, and the fe- 
* ver; toraccording to Hippocrates, Pain and the Fever are greater when the matter is ſuppurating, 
than when it is {uppurated. 

The Chirurgeon mult be very attentive to know and obſerve when ſuppuration is made, for the 
purulent matter oft-timcs lies hid (as Hippocrates faith) by reaſon of the thickneſs of the part lying 
above or over It. 

Theſigvs of an Impoſiume degenerating into a Scirrhous hardneſs, are the diminution of the 

tumour 


The principal Bu we undertake the cure of Tumors, it is expedient to know their kinds and differences, 


& 
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cumour and hardneſs remaining in the part. The cauſcs of the hardneſs not going away with the The figns and 
{welling, are the weakneſs of Nature, the groſsnels and toughnels of the humour, and unskilfulneſs of cauſes —_—_ 
the Chirurgeon, who by too long uſing relolving, things hath occaſioned, that the more ſubtil part of mr _ Gre 
the humour being diſſolved, the reſt of the grofler nature like carthy dregs remains concrete in the rþus, 
part. For ſo Potters Veſſels dried in the Sun, grow hard. But the unskiltul Chirurgeon may occa- 
fion a Scirrhous hardneſs by another means, as by condenſating the skin, and incrafſating the hu- 
mours by too much uſe of repercuſſives. But you may perceive an Impoſtume to degenerate The figus of 4 
into a Gangrene thus, it the accidents of heat, redneſs, pulſation and tenfion ſhall be more intenſe Gangrene at 
than they are wont to be in ſuppuration, it the pain prelently ceaſe without any manifeſt cauſe; if hang. 
the part wax livid or black and laſtly, it it ſtink. 

But we ſhall treat of this more at large when we come to treat of the Gangrene and Sphacelus. Of difappea- 
A ſudden diminution of the tumour, and that without manitett cauſe, is a ſign of the macter fallen 7 — 
back, and turncd into the body again, which may be occalioned by the immoderate uſe of refrigera- fe nk 
ting things. And ſometimes much flatulency mixed with the matter, although there be nofault in 
thoſe things which were applied. 

Fevers and many other malign Symptoms as Swoundings and Convulfion, by tranſlation of che 
matter to the noble parts, follow this flowing back of the humour into the body. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Prognoftich, in Impoſtumes. 


Umors ariſing from a melancholy, phlegmatick, groſs, tough, or viſcous humour, ask a lon- ©21d m—_—_ | 
ger time for their cure, than thoſe which are of bloud orcholer. And they are more diff- O__— wn 
cultly curcd which are of humours not natural, than thoſe whichare of humwours yet contai- : 

ned in the bounds of Nature. 

For thoſe humours which are rcbcllious, offend rather in quality than in quantity, and undergo the Tumors made 
divers forms of things diſſenting trom Nature, which arc joined by no limilitude or affinity with of Manner Bar 
: . ; "rb | : natural, are 
things Natural, as Suct, Poultis. Honey,the dregs of Oil and Wine ; yea and of ſolid bodies, as Stone, more difficulr- 

S3nd, Coal, Straws 3 and ſometimes of living things, as Worms, Serpents, and the like Monfters. ly cured. 
The tumours which poſlcls the inner parts and noble entrails, are more dangerous and deadly, 

as alſo thoſe which are in the joints, or near to them. And thele tumors which ſcizeupon great Veſ- 

ſels, as Veins, Arteries, and Nerves, tor tcar of great cftution cf bloud, waſting of the ſpirits and con- 

vultion. So Impoſtumecs of a monttrous bignel[sare otten deadly by reaſon ct the great reſolution of Hippo. 4ph. 8. 

the ſpirits cauſed by their opening, Thole which degenerate into a Scirrbus, are of long continuance {:#.6. 

and hard to cure, as alſo thote wich are in hydropick, leprovs, ſcabby and corrupt bodics, for they 

often turn into malign and ill-conditioned Ulcers. 


GHAP. Ye 
Of the general Cure of Tumors againſt Nature. 


Here be three things to be obſcrvcd in the cure of Impoſtumes. The firlt is the cfſerce Whar'muſt be 
thereoctz the ſccond, the quality of the humour cautmg the Impottume ; the third, the confideredin 
temper of the part aftc&tcd, The tult Indication drawn trom the Efſence, that is, from the undertaking 

grcatneſs or {tmalncſs of the Tumor, varies the manner of curing, tor the Medicins muſt be increaſed the care &f 
or diminiſhed according to the greatnels of the Tumor, The ſecond, taken from the nature of the ——_ 
humour allo changes our countel, tor a P,>Jegmon mult be otherwiſe curcd than an Eryſipelas and an 

Oedema, than a Scirrbus, and a imple Tumor, otherwiſe than a compound. - And allo you muſt 

cure aftcr another mannera Tumor coming, of an humour not natural, than that which is of a natu- 

ral h:mour 3 and otherwiſe that which is made by congeſtion, than that which is made by detlu- 

xion. The third Indication is taken trom the part in which the Tumor rcfides3 by the nature of What we muſt 
the part we underitaF its tcmpcrature, conformation, ſite, faculty, and funtion. underſtand by 

The temperature indicates that ſome Medicins are convenient tor the ficthy parts, as thoſe which _=_ _m ae 
are more moiſt ; othcrs tor thencrvous, as more dry ;, for you nult apply tome things to the Eye, and a 
others to the I hroatz one fort of things to theſe parts which by rcaton of their rarity are calily (ub- 
zect to defluxion, another to thoſe parts which by their denſity are not obnoxious to it, 

But we mult have good regard tothe ſite of the part, as if it have any cornexion with the great 
Vellels, and if it be hit topour forth the mattcr and humour when it is ſuppurated, 

Galen by the name of Faculty underſtands the uſe and ſenſe of the part. Thishath a manifo!d What we 
indication in curing, tor ſome parts are principal, as the Brain, Heart, ard Liver; for their vertue is muſt under- 
communicated to the whole body by the Nerves, Arterics, and Veins. __ _ - 

Others truly are not principal, but yet fo neceſſary that none can live without them, as the Sto- part. ? 
mach, Some are endued with a moſt quick ſenſe, as the Eye, the Membranes, Nerves, and Tendons; 
wherefore they cannot endure acrid and biting Mcdicins. Having called to mind theſe indications, What we muſt 
the indication will be pertccted by theſe three following intentions, as if we conſider the humour conſider In 
flowing down, or which is ready to flow; the conjun& matter, that is, the humour impact in the permormung 
part the correctionot accidents; yet ſo that we always have care of that which is moſt urgent and py 
of the cauſe, Thercfore firſt repercuſſives mult be applicd for the antecedent matter, firon 
or weak , having regard to the Tumour as it is then, onely excepting ſix conditions of Tumors; the 
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What things firſt is, if the matter of the tumour be venenate : the ſecond, if it be a critical abſceſs : the third, if 
diſſlwade us the defluxion be near the noble parts: the fourth, if the matter be groſs, tough, and viſcid : the titth, 
rom _ re- when the matter lies far in, that is, lows by the Veins which lies more deep : the ſixth, when it lies 
peren tv intheGlandules. But if the whole body be plethorick, a convenient diet, Purging, and Phlebotomy, 
muſt be appointed, frictionsand bathes muſt be uſed. 111 humours are amended by diet and purging, 

If the weaknels of the part receiving draw on a defluxion, it mutt be ſtrengthened, = 
If the part be inferjour in its ſite, let the Patient be ſo ſeated, or laid, that the part recerving, as 
much as may be, may be the higher. If pain be the cauſe of defluxion, we mult aflwageit by things 
. mitigating it. If the thinne(s, or lightneſs of the humour cauſe a defluxion, it mult be inſpiſſate by 
Meats and Medicins. But for the matter contained in the part, becauſeit is againſt Nature, it requires 
to be evacuate by reſolving things, as Cataplaſms, Ointments, Fomentations, Cupping-glafles; or 
by evacuation, as by ſcarifying, or ſuppurating things, as by ripening and opening the Impoſtume, 
Laſtly, For theconjun& accidents, as the Fever, Pain, and ſuch like, they muſt be mitigated by afſwa- 

ging, mollifying and relaxing Medicins, as I ſhall ſhew more at large hereafter. 


———— 


CHAP. VI. 
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Of the four principal and general Tumours, and of other Impoſtumes which may be reduced to them. 


What tumors He principal and chief Tumours which the abundance of humours generate, arc four a 
may be redu- Phlegmon, Eryſipelas, Ocdema, and Scirrhus : innumerable others may be reduced to theſe, 
ced to a diſtinguiſhed by divers names according to the various condition of the cthcient cauſeard 


==. woghl parts receiving. Wherctore a Phygethlum, Phyma, Fellon, Carbuncle, Inflammation of the Eycs,Squin- 
Eryſipelas. CY, Bubo,and laltly, all ſorts of hot and moift tumours may be reduced to a Phlegmon. The Herpes 
Which to an miliaris, the eating Herpes, Ring-worms, and Tetters, and all Impoſtumcs brought torth by choler, are 
Ordema, contained under an Eryſipelas. Atheromata, Steatomata, Melicerides, the Tejiudo or 1alpa, Ganglion, 
Knots, Kings-Evils, Wens, Watery Ruptures, the Aſcites and Lewcophlegmatia may be reduced toan 
Oedema, as alſo all flatulent tumours, which the abundance of corrupt Phlegm produces, 
Whick to a In the kindred of the Scirrbus are reckoned a Cancer, Leprolic, Warts, Corns, a Thymus, a Varix, 
Scirrbus, Morphew black and white, and other Impoſtumes ariſing trom a Melancholy humour, 
Now we will trcat of thcſe Tumors in particular, beginning with a Phlegmon, 
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C'H AP. VII. 
Of a Phlegmon, 


Phlegmon is. duces. That is called a true Phlegmon, which is made of laudable bloud, offending onely in 

A Phicgmea quantity, But a Baſtard Phlegmon, or a phlegmonous Impoſtume hath ſome othcr, and pro- 

—_— per name; as a Carbundcle, Fcllon, Gangrene, Sphaccl, and the like malign Putiulcs. So when there 

nous Tumour 15 a conflux of divers humors into one tumor, divers kinds of phlegmonous Impoltumes called by di- 

another, vers names, according to the more abundant humour , ariſe; as it a {mall portion ot Phlcgm ſhall be 
mixed with a greater quantity of bloud, it ſhall be called an Oedematous Phlegmon, but if; on the con- 
trary, the quantity of phlegm be the greater, it thall be named a phlegmonous Ozdema, and (o of the 
reſt 3 always naming the tumour, from, that which is predominant in it. 

Therefore we mult obſerve that all differences of ſuch tumours ariſe from that, either becauſe the 
bloud caufing it offends only in quantity 3 which if it do, it cauſes that tumor which is properly called 
a Phlegmon 3 it in quality, it makes a phlegmonous tumour, becauſe the matter thereof is much de- 
parted from the goodneſs of bloud. 

But bloud is ſaid to offend in quantity, either by admixture of ſome other matter, as Phlegm, Cho- 
ler, or Melancholy, ftrom whence proceed Oedematows, Eryſipelous, and Scirrhous Phlegmons 3 or by 
corruption of its proper ſubſtance, trom whence Carbuncles and all kinds of Ggngrenesz or by con- 
cretion, and when Nature is diſappointed of its attempted and hoped for ſuppuration, cither by de- 
fault of the Air, or Paticnt, or by the errour of the Phylician 3 and hence oft-times happen Athero- 
maes, Steatomaes, and Melicerides, Although theſe things be ſet down by the Ancicnts, of the ſimple 
and ſimilar matter of the true Phlegmon 3 yet you mult know , that in truth there is no Impoſtume, 
whoſe matter exquiſitely ſhews the Nature of one, and that ſimple humour, without all admixture of 
any other matter 3 for all humours are mixed together with the bloud yet from the plenty of bloud 
prcdominating, they are called Sanguine, as if they were of bloud alone. 

Wherctore ifany tumoursreſemble the nature of one fimple humour, truly they arc not of any na- 
tural humour, but from ſome humour which is corrupt, vitiated and offending in quality ; for ſo 
bloud by aduttion degencrates into Choler and Melancholy. 

Gal. ide Tu Therefore a true Phlegmon is detined by Galen 3 A tumor againſt Nature, of laudable bloud, flow- 
*0r40u5, 7. Ing Into any part in too great a quantity,  » DO ; 
_- Glance p This tumour, though moſt commonly it be in the fleſh, yet ſometimes it happens in the Bones, as 
__/ PE _ Hippocrates and Galen witncls. 
lik. i - hung , mos is, made and generated thus: when bloud flows into any part, in too great a quan- 
""#:e7 1.t4r47 tity 3 hirlt the greater Veins and Arteries of the part affected are filled, then the middle, and laftly, 
the ſmalleti and capillary 3 fo from thoſe thus diſtended, the bloud ſweats out of the pores and 
{ma!l paſſages like dew, and with this the void ſpaces which are between the ſimilar parts are 
hilt 
H& 


What a true \ Phlegmon is a gencral name for all Impoſtumes, which the abundance of inflamed bloud pro- 
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firſt filled, and then with the ame bloud all the adjacent parts arc filled, but eſpecially the fleſh, as 
that which is moſt fit to. receivedefluxions, by reaſon of the ſpongious rarity of its ſubſtance z but 

then the nerves, tendons, membranes, and ligaments, arc likewiſe ſtuffed full; whereupon a Tumour 

mult neceflarily tollow, by.reaſon of the repletion which ex&eds the bounds of Nature ; and from 

hence allo are Tenſion and Retiſtance 3 and pain alſo happens at the ſame time, both by reaſon of the 

tenſion'and preternatural heat. 

And there is a manifeſt pulſation in the part, ſpecially whileſt it ſuppurates, becauſe the Veins, Ar- The cauſe of 
tcries, and Nerves, are much, being they are not onely heated within by the influx of the fervid hu- * Þ<aning pain 
mour, but preſſed without by the adjacent parts . Therefore ſeeing the pain comes to all the fore- ** * 2 
ſaid parts becauſe they are too immoderately. heated and preſſed, the Arteries, which are in the per- 
petual motion of their ſ3/Fole &+ diaſtole, whileſt they aredilated, firike upon the other inflamed parts, 
whereupon proceeds that beating pain, 

Hereunto add 3 The Arteries, then filled with more copious and hot bloud, have greater need to 
(eck refrigeration by drawing in the encotnpaſſing air 3 wherefore they mult as of neceflity, have a 
conflict with the neighbouring parts which are ſwollen and pained. Therefore from hence is that £0. ad 4j%. 
pulſation in a Phlegmon which is dehned by Galen, An agitation of the Arteries, painful and ſenſible *** Seft.7. 
to the Patient himſclt; for otherwiſe as long as we are in health, we do not perceive the pulſation of 
the Arterics. 

Wherctore theſe two cauſes. of pulſation, or a pulſifick pain ih a Phlegmon, are worthy to be ob- 

{crved, that is, the heat and abundance of bloud noma in the Veſſels and Artcries (which more 
trequently than their wont incite the Arteries to motion, that is, to their ſy/tole and diaſtole ) and the 
compreſhon and ftraitning of the {aid Arteries, by reaſon of the repletion and diſtention of the adja- 
cent parts, by whoſe occalion the parts afflicted and bcaten by the trembling and frequent pulſation 
of Arteries are in pain. | 

Hence they commonly ſay, that in the part affe&ted with a Phlegmon, they feel, as it were, the ſenſe Another kind 
or ſtroke of a Mallet or Hammer ſmiting upon it. But alſo, beſides this pulſation of the Arteries there ®f Pulſation 1n 
is, as it were, another pulſation with itching from- the humours whileſt they putrehe, and {uppurate, a Phlegmon. 
by the permixtion, motion, and agitation of vapours thereupon ariſing, 

The cauſe of heat in a Phlegmon is bloud, which whilett it lows more plentifully into the part, is 
as it were, trodden or thruſt down, and caufes obſtruction, from whence neceſfarily follows a prohi- 
bition of tranſpiration and putretaction of the bloud, by reaſon of the preternatural heat, But the 
Phlegmon looks red by reaſon of the bloud contained in it, becauſe the humour predominant in the 
part {hines through the skin, 
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CHAP. VIII, 


Of the Cauſes and Signs of a Phlegmon, 
£ 1 He Cauſes of a Phlegmon are of three kinds; for ſome are primitive, ſome antecedent, and F< Pr IMle 


{ome conjunct, Prinutive are falls, contuſions, immoderate labour, tridtions, application | = m————_ 
of acrid ointments, burnings, long ttaying, or labouring in the hot Sun, a dict inconſiderate, The Anrece- 
and Which breeds much bloud. The antecedent Cauſes are, the great abundance of bloud, too plen- dent and Con- 
titully fowing in the Veins. The conuut, the collection or gathering together of bloud impact in junct. 
any part, 
The ligns of a Phlegmon are, {welling, tenſion, reſiſtance, feveriſh heat, pain, pulſation, (eſpecially Liv ſigns of a 
while it ſuppuratcs) redneſs. and others, by which the abundance of bloud is figniticd, _—— 
Anda little Phlegmon is often terminated by refolution, but a great one by ſuppuration 3 and 
ſometimes it ends in a Scirrhus, or a tumour like a Scirrhusz but otherwhiles in a Gangrene, that is, 
when the taculty and native ſtrength of the part attected, is over-whelmed by the greatneſs of the de- 
fluxion, as it is reportcd by Galen. The Chirurgeon ought to conſider all thefe things, that he may Ga!.!. de Tin, 
apply and vary {uch Mcdicins as are convenient tor the nature of the Paticnt, and tor the time and 
condition of the part affectcd, 
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CHAP, IX 


Of the Cure of a true Phlegmon. 


He Chirurgeon in the cure of a true Phlegmon muſt propoſe to hitmſelf four intentions. what kind of 

; The hrit of Diet; This, becauſe a Phlegmon is a hot affect and cauſes a Fever, muſt be Diet muſt be 

ordained of rcfrigerative and humecting things, with the convenient uſe of the fix things rn in 

Not-natural, that is, Air, Meat and Drink, Motion and Reſt, Sleep and Waking, Repletion and * SE 
inanition , and laſtly , the paſſions of the mind. Therefore let him make choice of that air which 
is pure and clear, not too moili, for fear of defluxion, but ſomewhat cool; let him command Meats 
which are moderately cool and moiſt, ſhunning ſuch as generate bloud too plentifully, ſuch will be 
Broths not too fat, ſeaſoned with a little Borage, Lettuce, Sorrel, and Succory : let him be forbidden 
the uſc of all Spices, and alſo of Garlick and Onions, and all things which heat the bloud, as are all 
fatty and ſweet things, as thoſe which ealily take tire, Let the Patient drink ſmall Wine, and much 
allayed with Water : or, if the Fever be vchement, the Water of the Decoction of Licoris, Barly, (weet 
—_— or Water and Sugar; always having regard to the ſtrength, age, and cultom of the 

aticnt, 
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For ifhe be of that age, or have © led his life that he cannot want the uſe of Wine, let himuſe it, 
but altogether moderately. Reſt muſt be commanded 3 for all bodies wax hot by motion, but let 
him chiefly have a care that he do not exerciſe the part poſſeſſed by the Phlegmon for tear of a new 
defluxion. Let his ſleep be moderate "neither, if he have a full body, let him fleep by day, eſpecially 
preſently after meat. Let him have his belly ſoluble, if not by Nature, then by Art, as by the tre- 
quent uſe of Clyſters and Suppoſitories. Let himavoid all vehement perturbations of mind 3 as hate, 
anger, brawling 3 let him wholly abſtain from Venery. ': © © .. | 
How to divert This manner of diet thus preſcribed, we muſt come to the ſecond ſcope, that is, the diverſion of 
the deffuxion (4, Jefluxion, which is performed by taking away its cauſe, that is, the fulneſs and illneſs of the hu- 
0 Reg moyrs. Both which we may amend by purging and-bloud-letting , if the ſtrength and age of the 

Patient permit. | | 
The pain muſt But if the part receiving be weak, it muſt be ſtrengthened with thoſe things which by their aſtri- 
be aflwaged. tion amend the openneſs of the paſſages, the violence of the humour being drawn away by Cup- 
ping-glaſſes, Friftions, Ligatures. But if pain trouble the part, which is often the occaſion of deflu- 
xion, it muſt be mitigated by Medicins aſſwaging pain. | 
The third ſcope is, to overcome the Conjun& Cauſe, That we may attain to this, we mult enter 
into the conſideration of the tumour, according to its times, that is, the beginning, increaſe, Rate, 
When we anddeclination. For from hence the indications of variety of Medicins muſt be drawn, For in 
muſt uſe re- the beginning we uſe repercuſſives to drive away the matter of the Phlegmon flowing down, as the 
percuſſivess White of an Egg, Oxycrate, the Juices or Waters of Houſleck, Plantain, Roſes, Cataplaſms ot Hen- 
bane, Pomgranate, Pills, Balauſtics, Bole Armenick; Terra figillata, Oyl of Roles, Quinces, Myrtils, 
Poppies. 
Of thele ſimples variety of compound Medicins ariſes. This may be the form of a Cataplaſm. 
Re far, hordei 5 ij. ſucci ſemper-vivi plantag. an. F iij. pul. malicorii, balauſtiornm & roſar. an. 1). ol.myr- 
till. & roſar. an. 3 i. fiat Cataplaſma. Another, Re Plantag, ſolanihyoſcyam. an.m.1j. caude equin.tapſi barb. 
centinodie, an. m. i. coquantur perfette in oxycrato, piſſentur, trajiciantur, addendo pulveris myrtil. nuc. cupreſſi, 
' O- roſcrub. an. 3 iij. farin. fab. 5 ij. olei roſar. & cydon. an. 3 i (5. mix them and make a Cataplaſm 
to the form of a liquid Pultis. And you may uſe this liniment, by dipping linen clothes in it, and 
applying to the part 3 R: of. nymph. & roſar. an. F iij. aq. roſ. ſolani & plantag. an. F i). acetiF ii). albu- 
min. ovorum 1. iij. fiat linimentum. Alſo ung. roſatum & ung. album, camphor. Raſis are good to apply to 
it, as in like manner, Emp.Diacalcitheos diſſolved in Vinegar, and Oyl of Roſes and alſo Popwleon may 
be uſed. In the increaſe, you muſt have care of the humour flowing down, and of that which 
Whar local already impacted in the part, did formerly fall down. Therefore repereuſſives mult be tempered and 
Medicins we MIxcd with diſcuſſing Medicins, but ſo, that they may carry the chiet {way, as, Rt Fol. malve, abſinth. 
muſt uſe in Plantag, an.m.iij. coguantur in oxycrato, contundantur, trajetis add. farine fabarum & hordei an. + \. pul. 
the increaſe. roſar.yub. & Abſinth. an. 5 1. ol. roſar. & chamem. an, 5. i. fiat Cataplaſma ad formam Pultis ſatis liqui- 
de. Another, Rc farine hord.F iij. farine ſem. lini & fanugreci. an. 5 1. coquantur in aqua commmni addend; 
ſub.finem pul.myrtil.roſar.& chamen. an. 5 \*. axungie anſeris & ole roſar. an. Ti, miſce, fiat Cataplaſma, 
What in the Butin the ſtate, the repercuſſives and diſcufſives ought to be alike with ſome anodyns, or mitiga- 
ſtare, ting Medicins, if it be painful, as, Re Rad. Flthee 5 iv. malve, parietar.anm.i). coquantur ſub cineribus, 
addendo farinfabar. & lentium an. Z ij. pulveris cham. & meliloti an. 5 \$. olei cham. & roſar. an. i. axun- 
gie gal. 5 ij. fiat Cataplaſma. Another, Re Mice panis triticei aqua calida macerati Tb ſ$. pulveris roſar. 
rub. & abſinth. ana 5 v\. olei aneth. & mellis com. an. ij. Miſce omnia ſimul & fiat Cataplaſma ad formane 
Pultis ſatis liquide which is of chief uſe when there is pain. 
What in the But when the violence of pain and other ſymptoms-are aſſwaged, it is likely that the Phlegmon 
declination. is come to determination. Wherefore then we muſt uſe more powerful and ſtrong diſcufſives, and 
onely then 3 beginning with the more gentle, leſt the ſubtiler part of the humour being diſſolved, the 
groſſer, remaining in the part, ſhould grow hard, as, Re Mal. biſmal. an. m. iij. coquantur, addendo fari- 
ne hordei 5 11. mellis com. 3 i. ol. chamem. & melilot. an. (3. fiat Cataplaſma. Or, R Rad. cum Brion. & 
Cncumer.agreſt. an. 5 ij. florum chamem. & melilot. ana m. ii}. coquantur in hydromelite addendo faring, ſem. 
lini, & fanugrec. an. F ij. ol. aneth. axungie anſer. & anat. an. Z i. fiat Cataplaſma. And this Plaiſter fol- 
lowing may here hnd place: 

Re Diachyl. mag. 5 ij. Empl. de melilot. Si. olei aneth. & chamemel. 5 |*. diflolve them all together 
and makca Medicin for your uſe, Or, K __ de mucag. & oxycr. an. 5 ij. Empl, Diachyl. Ireat. 5 i. 
olei liliorum & chamemel. quantum ſatis eſt, and make thereota ſoit Emplaifter. 


The corre- The fourth ſcope of curing a Phlegmon conſiſts in corre&ion of the accidents which accompany it 3 
Rion of the of which, Pain is the principal. 
accidents. Wherefore the Chirurgeon muſt be diligent to aſſwage it 3 for beſides, that it weakens the ſtrength, 


La” wee and debilitates and depraves the function, it alſo cauſes defluxions by drawing the bloud and ſpirits 

pain. to the part affeted. | 

Medicins a> According to the varicty of Pain there muſt be variety of Medicins, as, Re Mice panis albi in ladte 

fwaging pain. tepido macerati th (5. vitell.ovorum iij. olroſar. 5 ij. croci I (+. fiat Cataplaſma, Or, Rte Florum chamem. 
&- mellil. an. p.iij. farine ſem.lini, & faenugrec.an.5 i. fiat Cataplaſma Pultis ſatis liquide. Or, Re Mucagin. 
rad.althee & fanugr.an.3 ii}. olroſar.& aneth* an. 5 1. farin.ſem. lini. quantum ſatis, ut inde formetur Cata- 
plaſma ſatis molle, 

Narcotick Me- But if the pain remain, and yield not to theſe remedies, we muſt flie to ſtronger z making of Nar- 

d1C1us. coticks or StupefaQives, but with care left we benum or dead the part 3 as, Rt Fol. byoſcyami & papav. 
ſi, cineribus coftorum an. F iij. adipis ſuille & ol. roſ. an F. i. croci 9 ij. fiat Cataplaſma : or, Rc Folcicute 
© ſolanifurioſi, an.J iv. coquantur ſub aaag rs] 6, 8 wh & trajiciantur addendo unguent. popul. & ol. roſar, 
#1 5 le farin. fanugrec. quantum ſatis erit, ut inde formetur Cataplaſma ad formam Pultis liquide. 
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CHAP. V 


The Cure of an wlcerated Phlegmon. 


ſo groſs, that it cannot 36 icuſſed; which we may know by the greatneſs of the heat and Phlegmon 


he pricking pain, the tever, and pulſation, and heavinelſs, = 
cuthng, we muſt come to the Suppuratives. For which pur- L4b.z. ad Glas. 


th Water ot Cyl being Warm,or with both of them and then £4-7- 


ſwelling,by the bittern 

Wherefore laying aſide all hope 0 
pole Galen fomertty the ſwollen part 
applits this following Cataplaſm. ,/," 

Farine - chay mice pane 3'Iv. ol. com. 7 iij. aque com.quantem ſufficit fiat Cataplaſma. Or, Be Rad: Suppurative 
lilior. al, & althee, an. 5 uy. fol. mate parietar. &- ſenecjonis, ana. m.i. coquantur in bydromelite, piſſentur Medicins 
trajefiis adde farin. ſem. lint 5 1J. axungie ſuille, ol. liliorum, an. 3 |. fiat Cataplaſma. Or, Re Malve, biſ- 
malv, violar, an. m. 1. caricarum ping.n.x. paſſidl. F ij. coguantur in ag. com. tuſis, & trajeftis, adde mellis cone. 

F ij. ng. baſilicon. &- butyrt recent.” ana 5 1. fiat cataplaſma. You may profitably uſe for the ſame pur- 
pole, Empl. Diachylon magnum, or Bafilicon. Or, t& Empl. Diachyl.mag. Z iij. ung. baſilicon. 3 i. ol. lilio- 
rum 3 {\, Of theſe mixed together make a Medicin for the foreſaid uſe, 

When the heat, pain, fever, and other accidents ſhall remit, when the tumour hath a ſharp head, The figns of 
when by the preſſing of your finger you find the humour to flow, as it were, to and fro, then you may Ps, 9r marter 
know that it is ripe. 

Wherefore without any ferrther delay the tumor muſt be opened, leſt the matter too long ſhut up, 
corrode the adjacent parts, and the Ulcer become ſinuous and hiſtulous. 

For this uſually happens, elpecially then, when the matter is venenate or malign, or when the ſwel- 
ling is near a Joint, or at the Fundament, or ſuch like hot and moiſt places. 

For by the decree of Hippocrates we ſhould anticipate the maturation of ſuch Tumours by a. de Fi- 
opening, 

Ther may be opened with an Incifion-knife, or Cauftick, and that either aQtual, or potential. 

For if the Patient ſhall be heartleſs andlefs confident, fo that he either cannot, or will not endure any 
Inſtrument, you muſt make way for the matter by a Potential Cautery, You may alſo do the buſi- 
neſs by another flight , as thus.: 

Thruſt the point of a ſharp Knife or Lancet through a braſs Counter, that it may ſtand faſt in the 
midſt thereof 3 then cover it diligently with ſome Emplaiſter or Cataplaſm, that neither the Paticnt 
nor ſtanders by perceive the deceit : then laying on the Plaiſter, as if that you would make a paſſage 
for the matter by that means; but when you have fitted the point to the part where it is fit to open 
the Tumor, ſo guide the Counter with your fingers, that you may preſently make an impreſſion into 
the Tumor ſuthcient for excluding the matter. TI have here expreſſed three delineations of ſuch In- 
ſtruments, that you may ule theſe, either bigger, leſſer, or indifferent, as occaſion ſhall ſerve. 


B: it oftei happens that. the humour is ſo impadt in the part, that it cannot be repreſſed, and The ſigns of 4 


£ 


B Counters with the points of Knives or Lancets put through them. 


A Shews the Counter or piece of Silvers 
B Shews the point of the Lancet. 


But there are ſeven things which muſt be diligently conſidered in opening all forts of Impoſtumes. 
The firſt is, That you put your Knife to that part of the Abſceſs which is the ſofter, and yields to rhe 
impreſſion of your fingers, and where it riſes into a head or point. The ſecond is, That you make 
choice of that place for diſſe&ion which is the loweſt, that ſo the contained impurity may the more 
readily flow out, and not ſtay in the paſſage» The third is, That it be made according to the wrin- 
kles of the skin, and the right Fibers of the Muſcles lying next under the skin. The fourth is, That 
you turn your Knife trom the larger Veſſels and Nerves worth ſpeaking of. The fifth is, That the 
matter contained in them be not evacuated too abundantly at once in great Ablcefles, leſt thereby 
the ſtrength be dejected, the ſpirits being much waſted together with the unprofitable humour, 
The ſixth is, That the affected part be handled as gently as you can. The ſeventh is, That after the What the cure 
opening, when the matter isevacuated, the Abſcels be cleanſed, filled with fleſh, and laſtly, conſoli- m_ -_ 
dated and cicatrized, But ſeeing that commonly after ſuch ſetions ſome part of the Tumour re- ge nem 1 
mains, all the contained humour being not wholly ſuppurated, the Chirurgeon may perceive that 
this is an implicit affect, that is, a Tumour and Ulcer. But the Cure thereof muſt be ſo, that you 
take away the Tumour before the Ulcer 3 for the Ulcer cannot be healed before the part be reſtored 
to its nature. Therefore the Suppuratives formerly preſcribed muſt be uſed, and the Ulcer muſt be 
dreſſed for two or three days with this following Medicin. 


Other 
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Other Inſtruments for opening Abſceſſes. 


Rings in which little Knives lie hid, fit for to open Ab- 
ſcefles. | 


The Delineation of a Trunk or hollow Inſtrument going 
with a Spring, 


A Shems the thicker Pipe. 
B: Shews another, which enters and is faſtned in the other by 
a Scrue. | 
| C Thepoint of the Tuſtrument looking ont. 
D The ſpring which forces the Inſtrument: 


Re. Vitellum unins ovi, terebinth. Venete, & ol. Roſar. an. 5 |, fiat medicamentum. Then you mult 
ſeck to cleanſe it by this following Medicin. 

Re Mellis roſar.F i. Syrupi roſar. & terch. Venet. an. * i i$. far. hordei 7 i\. fiat medicamentim ad uſum. 
Fox this very purpoſe there is a ſingular Deterive made of Apirm or Smallage , of which this is the 
deſcription. 

R- Succi apii, planteg. beton. an. F i. Mellis commun. 5 v.terebinth. Venet. 5 iv, farin. Hordei &- Orobj, 
an..3 ij. pulveris Alces, rad.Ireos florent. myrrbe, an. * 1. coquatur mel cum ſuccis, quibus conſumptis ad- 
dantur farine, & pulveres, & miſceantur omnia ad formam unguenti. But it you would cleanſe it more 
powerfully, you may ule Unguentum Apoſtolorum, or Unguentium Aurenm and Agyptiacum mixed ac- 
cording to the {cope you conceive in your minds 3 when the Ulcer thall ſeem ſuthciently cleanſed, it 
ſhall be tilled with ficth, and cicatrized after the manner we thall declare in the proper treatile of 
the Cure of Ulcers. y 


Deterfive Me- 
dicins. 
Unguentum de 
Aptos 


CHAP. XI. 


Of Fevers and the Cures of thoſe Fevers which accompany Phlegmons. 


The Fever of Mongſt the S ymptoms which moſt uſually accompany Phlegmons, and afiid all the body of 

a Phlegmon. A the Patient, Fevers are the chief; that is, hot and dry dittempers kindled in the heart, and 

What a Fever thence by the Arteries ſent over all the body ; yet thoſe which uſually follow this kind of 

"” Tumours, are Ephemere, that is, Diary, unputrid Synechi 3 of whoſe nature and order of Cure I will 
here briefly relate what I have learnt from my Matters, that is, Do&ors of Phylick , as I have been 
converſant with them in the praGtice of my Art. | 

What an Fphe- The Ephemera, or Diary | that is, of one day ] is a hot and dry difiemperature kindled in the vital 

mera, or Diary ſpirits. It hath that name, becauſe by its own nature it tarries not above the ſpace of one day , or 

is. twenty four hours, by reaſon it-is kindled in aſubtile eafily diflipable matter, 

The cauſes The efficient cauſes of this Fever are wearineſs, hunger, and drunkenneſs, anger, fury, ſorrow, 

thereof. watching, great and piercing cold, Aduſtion, Bathes, and manner of living inclining more to heat 
then ordinary 3 applying, ufing or drinking of acrid Medicins, as Poiſons, or of hot Mcats, or drinks , 
to conclude, all the efficient cauſes common to all Fevers, putrefaction onely excepted, which properly 
dppertains to putrid Fevers. 

Apvoriſm 55s For a Buboalo, which is a Phlegmon of the Glandules, cauſes a Diary, as Hippocrates ſhews. All 

Lib. 4 Fevers proceeding from the Tumours of the Glandules are evil, the Diary excepted. Which 
Aphoriſm muſt be underſtood warily and with that diſtinction which Galen gives in his Commenta- 
ry, where he ſaith 3 It 1s not onely to be underſtood of Tumours riſing in the Glandules without occa- 
ſion, that is, without any evident and manifeſt cauſe; for otherwile Feyers that thence take thcir 

originas 


—_ 
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original, though not Diary, yet are not all cvil, as we learn by Buboes in Children, and the venercous 

Buboes, which happen without inflammation or corruption of the Liver; for ſuch commonly have no 

malign Fever accompanying them, which thing is worthy a Chirurgeons obſervation. 

The common f1gns of a Diary are, a moderate and vaporous heat feeling gentle to the hand , a The figns of # 
Pulſe ſwift and frequent, ſometimes great and ſtrong, as when the Diary is 'cauled by anger 3 ſome- P!ary- 

_ little, if the Fever proceed from ſorrow, hunger, cold, crudity 3 for other reſpects equal and or- 
inary. 

The moſt certain figns are, if the Fever come upon one not by little and little, but ſuddenly, and 
that from external and evident cauſe; no loathing of Meat, no cauſleſs wearineſs, no deep leep, 
yawning, great pain, reltleſsneſs, ſhaking, nor cold going before 3 and laſtly, no other troubleſorn 
ſymptom preceding, We here make no mention of the Urin, becauſe moſt frequently they reſem- 
ble the Urins of ſownd bodies for in ſothort a time as Diaries endure, there cannot ſo great a per- Why in a Dia- 
turbation be raiſed in the bloud that there may be igns thereof found in the Urine. A Diary is en- fy *he Urin is 
ded in one fit, which by the proper nature of this Fever laſts but one day, although ſometimes other- _ — 
wiſe it is extended to three or tour days ſpace 3 and then it cafily degeneratcs into a Putrid, eſpecially ge 
any errour of the Atient, Phyſician, or thoſe which attcnd him, concurring therewith, or it the ex- 
ternal things be not rightly htted, 

This Fever is terminated cither by inſenſible tranſpiration, or by the moiſture of the skin, or by a The unpurrid 
ſwcat natural, gentle, and not ill (melling to this Diary we may reter the unputrid Synochus gene- Synochws, 
rated of bloud not putrid, but onely heated beyond meaſure, For uſually there ariſes a great heat 
over all the body, by means of the bloud immoderately heated z whence the Veins become more 
tumid, the Face appears fiery, the Eycs red and burning, the Breath hot, and to conclude, the whole 
habit of the body more tull, by reaſon of that ebullition of thebloud, and the diffuſion of the vapours 
thence ariſing over all the body : Whence it is that this kind of Synochus may be called a vaporous 
Fever. To this Children are incident 3 as alfo all ſanguin bodies, which have no ill humours, The 
cure of this and the Ephemera, or Diary is the ſame; becauſe it may ſcarce ſeem different from the 
Ephemera in any other thing, than that it may be prolonged for three or four days. Wherefore what- 

{oever we hall fay for the cure of the Ephemera, may be applicd to the Synch, bloud-letting excep- 
ted, which in an unputrid Synochas is very neceffary. 

Now the curc ot a Diary-Fever confiſts in the decent uſe of things Not natural, contrary to the The cure of 2 
caule of a diſeaſc z wherctore Baths of warm and natural Water are very prohtable, ſo that the PIE 
Patient be not Plethorick, nor (tufted with excrements , nor obnoxious to Catarrhs and Defluxions, 
becauſe a Catarrh is cafily cauſed and augmented by the humours diffuſed and diflolved by the heat 
of a Bath; therefore in this caſe we mult eichew trictions, and anointing with warm oil, which things 
notwithſtanding, are thought very uſetul in theſe kind ot Fevers, eſpecially when they have their 
original from extreme labour, by atiriftion of the skin, or a Bzebo, Let this be a general rule, that to 
every Cauſe whence this Fever proceeded, you oppoſe the contrary tor a remedy as to labour, reſt 3 
to watching, ſleep; to anger and ſorrow, gratctul ſociety of Friends, and all things replenithed with 
pleaſant good will; and toa Brbo, the proper cure thereot. 

Wine moderately tempered with Water according to the cuſtom of the fick Patient, is good and The uſe cf 
profitable in all cauſes of this Fever, except he be pained in his head, or that the Fever drew its ori- Vine 11 2 
ginal from anger, or a Bubo; for in this laſt caſe eſpecially, the Patient muſt abſtain wholly from ©? 
Wine, until the inflammation come to the ſtate, and begins to decline. This kind of Fever often 
troubles Infants; and then you muſt preſcribe ſuch Medicins to their Nurſes, as if they were fick, 
that ſo by this means their Milk may become Medicinable. Alſoir will be good to put the Infant 
himſelf into a Bath of natural and warm Water, and preſently after the Bath toanoint the ridg of the 
Back and Breſt with Oil of Violets. But if a Phlegmon poſle(s any inward part, or otherwite by its 
nature be great, or {cated ncar any principal Bowel, ſo that it may continually ſend from it either a 
putrid matter or exhalation to the heart, and not onely affect it by a quality of preternatural heat by 
the continuity of the parts, thence will ariſe the putrid Synochus, it the bloud by contagion putrefying : 
in the greater Veſſels, confilts of one equal mixture of the four humours, This Fever is thus chiefly How a putris 
known : it hath no cxacerbations, ox remiſſions, but much lefs intermiſſions; it is extended beyond —_ ” 
the ſpace of twenty four hours, ncither doth it then end in vomit, {weat, moiſture, or by little and -——_—_ 
little inſenfible tranſpiration, after the manner of intcrmitting Fevers or Aguesz but remains con- 
ſtant, until it leaves the Patient for altogether : it commonly happens not, unleſs to thoſe of a good 
temper and complexion, which abound with much bloud, and that tempered by an equal mixture 
of the four humours. It commonly endures not long, , becauſe the bloud by ſome peculiar putre- 
faction degenerating into Choler or Melancholy, will preſently bring torta another kind of Fever, to 
wit, a Tertian or continued Quartan. 

Thecure of this Fever (as I have heard of moſt learned Phykitians) chictly confifis in bloud-letting, Phlebotomy 
For by letting of bloud the fulneſs is diminiſhed, and therefore the vbliruction is taken away , and neceſſary 1n a 
laſtly the putrcfation. And ſeeing that in this kind of Fever there is not onely a fault of the mat- ” SYno- 
ter, by the putrefaGion of the bloud, but alſo of the Temper by exceſs of heat; certainly Phlebo- 
tomy helps not onely, as we ſaid, the putrefaction, bur alſo the hot diſtemper, For the bloud in which 
all the hcat of the creature is contained, whileſt it is taken away, the acrid and fuliginous excrements 
exhale and vaniſh away with it, which kept in, increaſe the Feveriſh heat. Moreover the Veins, 
to ſhun emptineſs, which Nature abhors, are h!led with much cold air in ftead of the hot bloud which 
was drawn away, which follows a cooling of the habit of the whole body, yea, and many by means 
of Phlebotomy have their Bcllies looſed, and {weat, both which are much to be deſired in this kind 
of Fever, 


What benefic 


. we may reap 
This moved the ancient Phyſicians to write, that we muſt draw bloud in this diſcaſe, even to the þy drawing 
fainting of the Patient. bloud even to 


Yet fainting, 
Li) 
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Yet becauſe thus, not a few have poured out their lives _ with their bloud, it will be better 
and ſafer to divide the evacuations, and draw ſo much bloud at ſevera] timcs, as the greatneſs of the 
diſcaſe ſhall require, and the ſtrength of the Patient may bear, 
Why we muſt When you have drawn the bloud, forthwith inje& an cmollient and retrigerative Clyſter ; leſt 
_ ory _ that the Veins empticd by Phlebotomy may draw into them the impurity of the Guts but thoſe Cly- 
ray xAwong ſters which cool too much, rathcr bind the belly than looſe it. The following day the Morbifick 
wh matter muſt be partly evacuatcd by a gentle Purge, as a bole of Caſſia, or Catholicon ; then muſt you 
cena5yrrups appoint Syrups which have not onely a refrigerative quality, but alſo to reſiſt putrefaCtion, ſuch as 
profitable 1n : : ; , 
this caſe. theSyrup of Limmons, Berberies, of the Juice of Citrons, of Pomegranats, Sorrel and Vinegar, ler 
Why a ſlen= his dict be abſolutely cooling and humccting, and alſo flendcr 3 for the native heat much debilitated 
- A < _ \bydrawing of great quantity of bloud cannot cquala full diet. Theretore it ſhall ſuthce to fecd the 
lt Sexe uf atient with Chicken and Veal Broths made with cooling Herbs; as Sorrel, Lettuce, and Purſlan, 
bloud, Let his drink be Barly Water, Syrrup of Violets mixed with ſome pretty quantity of boiled Water, 
ve my Alexandrinum, cſpccially it he be troubled with ſcouring or lack. But the Phyfitian muſt 
chicfly have regard to the fourth day : for if then there appear any ſigns of concoction in the excre- 
the Criſis muſt be expected on the ſeventh day, and that either by a looſeneſs of tM& belly, or an abun- 
dance of Urin, by Vomits, Sweats, or Bleeding Therefore we muſt then do nothing but cominir 
the'whole buſineſs to Nature. 
When drink- But for drinking cold Water, which is ſo much commended by Galen in this kind of Fever, it is 
ing of Water not to be ſuffered before there appear ſigns of concodtion 3 moreover in the declining of the Diſcale, 


1s permitted |; aſe of Wine will not be unprotitable to help forwards Sweats, 


i10' a putrid 
Synoch:ts. IS EE 
CHAP. XII, 
Of an Exylipelas, or Inflammation. 
Aving declared the cure of a Phlegmon, cauſcd by Jaudable bloud 3 we muſt now treat of 
- thole Tumors which acknowledge Choler the material cauſe of their generation, by reaſon 
The defini- of that affinity which intercedes between Choler and Bloud. Theretore the Tumors cau- 


rar gy an E!y- (o4 by natural Choler, arc called Eryſipelata, or Inflammations 3 tncſe contain a great heat in them, 
a which chiefly poſlcſſes the skin, as alfo oftentimes ſome portion of the fleth lying under it, For they 
are made by moſt thin and ſubtle bloud (which upon any occation of inflammation catily becomes 
Cholerick) or by bloud and Cholcr, hotter then is requilite, and {ometimes of choler mixed with an 
acrid {crous humour. 
Gal.cap.2.lih., That which is made by ſincere and pure choler, is called by Galen, a true and perfect Eryſipel.s, 
han of _ But there ariſe threedifferences of Eryſipelaes, by the admixture of choler with the three other kinds 
* of humours. For if it being predominant be mixed with bloud, it [hall be termed Eryſipelas Phleg- 
monodes \ if with Phlegm, Eryſipelas adematodes \ it with Mclancholy, Eryſipelas Scirrhodes. So that 
the former and ſubſtantive word ſhews the humour bearing dominion, but the latter or adjective thar 
which is infcriour in mixture. But if they concur in equal quantity, there will be thereupon made 
Eryſipelas Phlegmone, Eryſipelas adema, Eryſipelus ſcirrhus. 
Two kinds of Galen acknowledges two kinds of Eryſipelaes, one ſimple and without an ulcer, the other ulceratcd, 
Eryſipelaess Forcholcr drawn and ſevered from the warnmeſs of the bloud, running by its ſubtilty and acrimony 
unto the skin, ulcerates it 3 but rettrained by the gentle heat of the bloud, as a bridle, it is hindered 
from piercing, to the top of the skin, and makesa tumour without an ulcer, Bur of unnatural cho- 
ler are cauſcd many other kinds of cholerick tumors, as the Herpes, Exedens, and Miliaris : and laſtly, 
all ſorts of tumors which come between the Herpes and Cancer. You may know Eryſipelas chiefly 
by three ſigns, as by their colour, which is ycllowith red 3 by their quick ſliding back into the body 
at the leaſt comprciſion of the skin, the cauſe of which is the ſubtlety of the humour and the out- 
ward ſite of it under the skin, (whereupon by ſome Eryſpelas 1s called a Diſeaſe of the Skin ) laſtly, 
by the number of the Symptoms, as Heat, Pulſation, Pain. The heat of an Eryſifelas is far greater 
than that of a Phlegmon, but the pulſation is much leſs tor as the heat of the bloud is not fo great 
Gal. lib, 2. ad 2s that of choler, ſo it far exceeds choler in quantity and thickneſs z which may cauſe comprethon and 
Glaur. obſtruction of the adjacent Muſcle. : 
_ Aqho-79. For Choler caſily diflipable by reaſon of its ſubtlety quickly vaniſhes, neither doth it ſuffer it ſelf 
Ht R to be long contained in the cmpty ſpaces between the Mulcles 3 neither doth an Eryſipelas agree with 
Seft. 16.Aph. a Phlegmon in the propricty of the pain. For that of an Eryſipelas 1s pricking and biting without 
43. Seff.z. tenſion orheavinels; yet the primitive, antecedent, and conundct cauſes are alike of both the tumors. 
Although an Eryſpelas may be incident to all parts, yet principally it aflails the Face, by reaſon of the 
rarity of the skin of that place, and the lightneſs of the cholerick humour flying upwards. It is ill 
when an Eryſipelas comes upon a wound or ulcer.and although it may come to ſuppuration,yet it is not 
= for it thews that there is obſtruction by the admixture of a groſs humour, whence there is 
ome danger of crofion in the parts next under the skin, 
Itis good when Eryſip#las comes from within outwards, but ill when from without it retires in- 
ward, But if an Eryſipelas poſſeſs the Womb it is deadly, and in like manner if it ſpread too far over 
the face, by reaſon ot the ſympathy of the membranes of the Brain, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII 
Of the Cure of an Eryſipelas. 


Or the cure of an Eryſpelas we mult procure two things, to wit, Evacuation and Refrigera- 

tion. But becauſe here is more necd of cooling, than in a Phlegmon, the chiet {cope mult Gl. 14. 35. 

be for Refrigeration, Which being done, the containcd matter muſt be taken away and eva- | 
cuated with moderately reſolving Medicines. We muſt do four things to attain unto thele fore- Four things rg 
mentioned ends. Firſt of all, we muſt appoint a convenient manner of Diet, in the uſe of the fix >< P<rformed 
things not natural; that is, we muſt incraſlate, refrigerate, and moiſten, as much as the nature of the nr. ws 
Diſeaſe and Patient will ſuffer, much more than in a Phlegmon 3 then we will evacuate the antece= * ata 
dent matter by opening a Vein, and by Medicines purging cholerz and that by cutting the Cepha- 
lick Vein, if there be a portion of the bloud mixed with cholee, if the Eryſipelas polleſs the face, and if 
it be ſpread much over it. ; 

But if it ſhall invade another part, although it ſhall procced of pure choler, Phlcbotomy will not be In what #1y/7- 
ſoneceſſary,becauſtthe bloud which is as a bridle to the Choler being taken away, there may be dan- pelas It Is con- 
ger, leſt it become more herce 3 yetif the body be plethorick, it will be expedient tolet bloud, becauſe TER 
this, as Galen teacheth, is oft-times the cauſe of an Eryſipelas. It will be expedient to give a Clylter nor. 
of refrigerating and humefting things before you open a Vein butit belongs to a learned and pru- 
dent Phyſitian to preſcribe Medicines purging choler. 

The third care muſt be taken for Topick, or local Medicins, which in the beginning and increaſe What Topick 
mult be cold and moiſt, without any cither drineſs or aſtriction, becauſe the more acrid matter by uſe Medicins are 
of afiringent things being driven in, would ulcerate and fret the adjacent particle. fir to be uſed 

Galen and Avicen much commend this kind of remedy 3 Take fair Water 5 vj. of the ſharpeſt Vi- ——_— 
negar Zi, make an Oxycrate, in which you may wet linnen clothes and apply to the affe&ted part pela: - 
and the circumyacent places, and renew them often. Or, Rt Scci ſolani, plantag. & ſempervivi, an. ij, 
aceti 5 (3. Mucaginis ſem. Pſyllii Z i) ſucet byoſcyami 5 1. Miſce, But it it the Eryſipelas be upon the tace, 
you muſt uſe the Mcdicin tollowing , 

Be Unguent.Rof. 3 iv. ſucci plantagin. & ſempervivi, an. 5 i. trochiſc. de Camphora 5 (8, ageti parum, 1ct 
them be mixed together and make a liniment, But it the heat and pain be intolerable, we mutt come 
to narcotick Medicins, As, Re Swcci hyoſcyami, ſolani, cicute, an. i. album ovorum 1 ij. aceti 5 (8, opii 
&- Camphor. angra« iv. croci 7 |, Mucaginis ſem. pſyll. & fenigr. extratie in aq. roſe & plantag, an 3 i. 0!; 
de papav. 3 ij. fiat linimentum, addendo ung. refrigerantis Gal. comphorq. ſatis ſit. Yet we muſt notuſe 
= like Mcdicins too long, leſt they cauſe an extinction of the native heat and mortification of 
the part. 

Wherefore ſuch Narcotick Medicins muſt be uſed with regard of place, time, and ſuch other cix- What caution 
cumſtances. Therefore we may three manner of ways underltand when to defilt from uting Narco- Putt be had 
tick or Stupefactive Medicins, The firſt is when the Patient in the affected part feels not ſo much ——ha = - 
heat, pricking and pain, as before. The ſecond is, when the part teels more gentle to the touch than Medicios, 
before, The third, when the hery and pallid colour begins by little and little to wax livid and black; 
tor then muſt we abſtain from Narcotick, and uſe reſolving and lirengthening things, whereby the 
part may be revived and ſtrengthened by recalling the native heat z As, Be Fare hordei & Orobi, an. 

S ij. farine ſem. lini 3 i (3, coquantur in Hydromelite vel oxycrato, addendo pulv. roſarum & chamemel, an, 

S (5. ol. anethi & chamem. an. E i. fiat cataplaſma. Or you may ule this following fomcntation; Re Rad. Reſolving and 
Althee 5 ij. fol. malve, biſmal. pariet. abſinthi, ſalvie, an. m. 1. flor. chamem. meliloti, roſar. rub. an. mij. =o og, 
coquantur in equis partibus vint & aque , C& fiat fotus cum ſpongia, After the fomentation, you may ry 
apply an Emplaiſter of Diachylon Ireatum, or Diapalma diſlolved in Oyl of Chamomile and Mclilote, 

and (uch other like. The fourth Intention which is of the correction of accidents, we will perform 

by thoſe means which we mentioned in curing a Phlegmon, by varying the medicaments, according, 

tothe judgment of him which undertakes the Cure, 


—_— 


CHAT ATV: 
Of the Herpes 3 that is, Tetters, or Ring-worms, or ſuch like, 


Erpes is a tumour cauſed by pure choler ſeparated from the ,reſt of the humours, that is car- whar a #- 
ried by its natural lightneſs and tenuity even to the outer or {carf-skin, and is diffuſed over pes is, what be 
the ſurtace hereof. Galen makes three ſorts of this tumour, For if perte& choler of an che kinds 

indifferent ſubſtance, that is, not very thick, cauſe this tumour, then the fimple Herpes is generated, - 9p 

"i . "5" : al. 2.44 Gi2u- 
obtaining the name of the Genus, but if the humour be not {othin, but compounded with tome ſruall :v2n, 
mixture of Phlegm, it will raiſe little bliſters over the skin like tothe feeds of Millet, whence it was What the Her- 
that the Ancients called this Tumour the Herpes Miliaris.But it it have any admixture of Mclancholy, ps n#{4ari5 18. 
it _ be an Herpes exedens, terrible by reaſon of the erotion, or eating into the Skin and Muſcles lying {lay we ane 
under it. 

There are abſolutely three intentions of curing z The firſt is to appoint a Dict juſt like that we Three inten- 
mentioned in the cure of an Eryſipelas The ſecond is to evacuate the antecedent cauſe, by Medi- tions in curing 
cins purging the peccant humour, for which purpoſe oft-times Clytters will ſuffice, eſpecially if Hepes. 
the Patient be ſomewhat eafie by Nature, and if the Urin flow according to your defirez for by 
this a great part of the humour may be carried into the bladder; The third ſhall be to take away 
the conjunct cauſe by Local Mcdicins ordained for the fivelling and ulcer : Therefore the Chi- 


rurgcon 
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A rule for hea- rurgion ſhall have regard to two things, that is, the reſolving of the tumour, and the drying up of 
ling Ulcers the Ulcer for every Ulcer requires drying, which can never be attained unto, unleſs the {welling be 
par . How taken away. Therefore becauſe the chiefeſt care muſt be to take away the tumour, which it it be per- 
formed, there can be no hope to heal the ulcer; he ſhall lay this kind of medicine to diſſolve and dry. 

as, Re Ceruſe & tuthie prepar. an. 3 \. ol. roſ. & adipis capon.an. 5 ij. corticis pini uſti, & loci 3 (F, cere quan- 

tum ſatis, fiat unguentum. Or, BR Farin.hord. & lent. an. 5 i). copuantur in decodto corticis malt granatt, ba- 

lauft.plantag. addendo pony roſar. rub.abſinth. an. 3 \*, olei Myrtillor. &- mellis com: an. 5; vj. fiat unguen- 

The force of £11, artis eff, But tor an Herpes Miliaris theſe mult chiefly be uſed , Bt Prv. gallarum, malicurii, ba- 
unguentum enu- lauſt, bolt armeni an. $ i.aque roſ. 5 1ij. aceti acerrimi F 1. aximgie anſer.& olei Myrtillor.an. 5 1 |>.terebinth, 
latum cum Mer- Z i, fiat unguentuum ad uſum. T have often found moſt certain help in zxnguentum emlatum cum Mercurio, 
Medicines ge £0 If Kills the Puſtules, and partly waſtes the humour contained in them, Yer if the Ulcer not yer nei- 
Ce 0 theryields, but every day diffuſes it ſelf further and further, you ſhall touch the edges and lips thereof 


for reſtraining 


eating and * With ſome acrid medicin, as Aqua fortis, Oil of Vitriol, or ſuch like, for by this kind of remedy, I hay: 


ſpreading Ul- oft-times healed fretting Ulcers, which ſeemed altogether incurable, 
CErs. 


CHAP. XV. 


Of Fevers, which happen upon Eryſipelous Tumors. 


ſcription of an mour whereof they procecd, that is , Choler : Therefore {ecing it is peculiar to Choler, ts 
ans rn move every third day, it isno marvail if great Inflammations bring with them Tertian Fe- 
ver. vers, or Agues, which have their Fit every third day for it is called an Intermitting Tertian which 
comes every other day. 
The cauſes of The primitive cauſcs in general are ſtrong exerciſes, eſpecially in the hot Sun, the uſe of heating 
Tertian Fe- and drying. cither Meats or Medicins, great abſtinence joined with great labour, care, ſorrow z the 
Vers. antecedent cauſes are the plenty of choler in the body , and hot and dry diftemperature either of the 
whole Body, or of the Liver onely : the conjun& cauſe is the putrefaction of the cholerick humour 
lying in ſome plenty without the greater Veſſels, in the habit of the Body. 
The figns of The Signs, a ſhaking or _ likeas when we have made water in a cold Winter morning, a 
an intermir= preat pricking, ſtretching or ſtiffneſs, as if there were pins thrult into us over all our bodies, by reafon 
- ting Terttal, of the acrimony of the cholerick humour driven uncertainly and violently overall the body, and the 
{cnfible membranous and nervous particles at the beginning of the Fit 3 then preſently the heat be- 
comes acrid, the Fever kindlcd like a Fire in dry Straw 3 the Pulſe is great, quick and cqual, the 
The Sym- Tongue dry, the Urine yellowiſh, red and thin. The Symptoms are watchings, thirit, talking idly, 
ptoms. anger, diſquietneſs and toſſing the body at the leaſtnoiſe or whiſpering, Theſe Fevers are termina- 
Why Tertiang fd by great Sweats, They arc incident to cholerick young Men, ſuch as arelean, and in Summer 3 
have an abſo- after the Fit oft-times follow cholerick Vomiting and yellowith Stools. After the Fit there tollows 
lute ceſſation an abſolute intermiſſion retaining no reliques of the Fever, until the approach of the following Fir, 
- = 6 97ers becauſe all the cholerick matter by the force of that Fit and Nature, is eafily caſt out of the body, by 
each fit. reaſon of its natural levity and facility z whereas in Quotidians there is no ſuch thing, as which after 
the Fit always leave in the body a ſ{enfe and feeling of a certain inequality by reafon of the ftubborn- 
neſs of the Phlegmatick humour and dulnefs to motion. The Fit commonly ufes to endure 4,5,or 6 
hours, although at ſome time it may be extended to $8 or 10, This Fever is ended at 7 Firs, and 
uſually is not dangerous, unleſs there be ſome errour committed by the Phylitian, Paticnt, or ſuch as 
attend him. Tertians in Summer are ſhorter, in Winter longer. 
Wherefore the beginning of the Fit is accompanied with Ktiffneſs, or {txetching, the ftate with 
{weat, whereupon, if the Noſe, Lips, or Mouth , break forth into pimples, or ſcabs, it is a fign of the 
cnd of the Fever, and of the power of nature which is able to drive the conjunct cauſe of the difeaſe 
from the center tg the habit of the body 3 yet theſe pimples appear not in the declining of all Ter- 
tians, but onely then, when the cholerick humour cauſing the Fever ſhall reſide in the Stomach, or is 
driven thither from ſome other part of the hr{t region ot the Liver. For hence the {ubtler portion 
thereof, carried by the continuation of the inner Coat to the Mouth and Noe, by its a crimony calily 
cauſes Pimples in theſe places. The Cure is pertormed by Diet, and Pharmacy. 
The dict of Theretore let the Diet be ſo ordered for the tix things not natural, that it may incline to retrigera- 
fuch as have 2 tion and humectation, as much as the digeſtive faculty will permit, as Lettuce, Sorrel, Gourds, Cu- 
C_ _ cumbers, Mallows, Barly, Creams, Wine much allaid wich Water, thin, ſmall, and that ſparingly, and 
have a Ter- not before figns of concoction ſhall appear in the Urine 3 for at the beginning he may not uſe Wine, 
tian may uſe nor in the declining, but with theſe conditions which we have preſcribed. 
wins. . But for the time of teeding the Patient, on that day the Fit is expeGted, he muſt cat nothing for 
heding ke three hours betore the Fit, lett the Aguilh heat lighting on ſuch Meats as yet crude, may corrupt and 
Parone putrihie them 3 whence the matter ot the Fever may be increaſed, (becauſe it is as proper to that heat 
to corrupt all things, as to the native to preſerve and vindicate from putrefaction) the Fit lengthened, 
and Nature called away from the concoction and excretion of the Morbihck humour 3 yet we may 
temper the ſeverity of this Law by having regard to the ſtrength of the Patient 3 for it will be con- 
venient to teed a weak Patient not onely betore the Fit, but alſoin the Fit it ſelf; but that onely 
ſparingly, leit the ſtrength ſhould be too much impaired. 
When to Now tor Pharmacy 3 It muſt be conſidered, whether the ſtrength of the Patient be ſufficient, it the 
purge the Pa- humours abound 3 for then you may preſcribe Diaprunum ſimplex , Caſſia newly extractcd , the 
c2enT, decoction ot Violets, of Citrin Myrobalanes, Syrups of Violets, Roſes, of Pomegranats and Vinegar. 


But it the powers of the Patient languiſh, he muſt not onely not be purged, but alſo mutt not draw 
bloud 


A vulgar de- \ S$ Fevers ſometimes happen upon Inflammations, and Eryſipelaes, which favour of the hu- 


CE 
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bloud too plenteouſly, becauſe Cholerick men ſoon faint,by reaſon of the facile and eafic diflipation of 
the ſubtile humors and ſpirits 3 beſides,ſuch as are ſubje& to Tertian Fevers donot commonly abound 

with bloud, unleſs it be with cholerick bloud, which muſt rather be renewed, or amended by cooling 
and humefting things, than evacuated, Yea verily, when it is both commodious and neceflary to 
evacuate the body, it may be attempted with far more ſafety by ſuch things as work by inſenfible 

tranſpiration, which provoke Sweats, Vomit, or Urin,. by reaſon of the ſubtlety of the cholerick hu- 

mour, than by any other. Alio the frequent uſe of emollicnt Clyſters made with a decoction of 
Prunes. Jujubes, Violets, Bran and Barley,will profit much. If the Patient fall into a Delirizm, or talk 

idlcly by reaſon of the heat and drineſs of the head, with a particular exceſs of the cholerick humor, 

the head mult be cooled by applying to the Temples and Fore-head, and putting into the Noſe Oil of 
Violets, Roſcs, or Womans Milk. Let the feet and legs be bathed in fair and warm Water, and the 

{olcs of the feet be anointed with Oil of Violets, and ſuch like. 

In the declining, a Bath made of the branches of Vines, the leaves of Willows, Lettuce, and other 
rcfrigerating things boiled in'tair Water, may be profitably ulcd three hours after meat eaten ſpa- 
rivgly. 

Ba [ would have you fo to underſtand the Declination, or declining, not of one particular Fit, When tit 
but of rhe Diſeaſe in general, that the humours already concoGted, allarcd to the skin by the warm- \@.. = ” 
neſs of the Bath, may more cafily and readily breath forth : he which otherwiſe ordains a Bath at the ; 
beginning of the Diſeaſe, will cauſea conftipation in the skin and habit of the bedy, by drawing thi- 
ther the humours peradventure tough and groſs, nocvacuation going, before. 

Alſo it will be good atter general purgations to cauſe ſweat by drinking White Wine, thin and What kinds of 
well tempered with Water 3 but Urm by a decoction of Smallage and Dill. Certainly Sweat is ve- moan 
ry laudable in cvcry putrid Fever, becauſe it evacuates the conjuntt matter of the Diſcale, but chiefly Terria, _ 
in a Tertian, by reaſon that cholcr by its inbred levity cafily takes that way, and by its ſubtlety is 
caſily reſolved into ſweat. But that the ycat may be laudable it is fit it be upon a critical day, and 
be fore-thewed by ſigns of concottion agreeable to the time and manner of the Diſeaſe. Sweats Sudorificks; 
when as they flow more flowly are torwarded by things taken inwardly and applicd outwardly ; by 
things taken inwardly, as with white Wine, with a decottion of Figs, Railins ttoned, Grals, Roots, 
and the like opening things; but by things outwardly applicd, and Sponges dipped in a deeottion of 
hot Herbs (as Roſemary, Thyme, Lavender, Marjerom, and the like) = to the Groins, Arm- 
holes, and Ridge of the Back, 

You may for the {ame purpolc, fill two Swines bladders with the ſamedeco&ion, orelſe Stone-bot- 
tlcs, and put them to the fect, tides, and between the thighs. Then let this be the bound of Sweating, 
when the Patient begins to wax cold, that is, when the Sweat feels no more hot, but cold. 

But by the conſent of all, bloud mutt not beletten atict the third Fit. but preſently at the beginning When bloud 
of the Fever, according to the opinion and preſcription of Galen; for ſeeing this Fever for the mott mult be (et. 
part is terminated at ſeven Fits, if you ſtay until the third Fit be pait, thc Fever will now be come to OR 
its State 3 but Hippocrates torbids us tomove any thing in the ſtate, left Nature then butied in conco- «ph 
Qing the Diſeaſc, be called trom its begun enterpriſe. 


DO 


CHAP. XVL 
Of an Ocdcma, or cold Phlegmatick Tumor, 


Itherto we have treated of hot Tumors, now we muſt ſpeak of cold ; Cold Tumors are one- 
ly two, an Oedema, and a Scirrhus. And tor all that Hippocrates and the Ancients uſed the 641.145. de tum: 
the word Oedema for all forts of Tumors in gencral; yet by Galen and thoſe Phylicians PF 24twr. 
which ſucceeded him, it hath been drawn from that large and general fignification, to a more ſtrait 
and ſpecial, onely to delign a certain Pecies or kind of Tumor, | 
Wherefore an Oedema 1s a ſoft, lax, and painleſs Tumor, cauſed by colleQion of a Phlegmatick What an 0c- 
bumour, ans 18 
The Ancients made eight differences of Tumors proceeding of Phlegm : The firſt they rermed a The differen- 
true and lawful Oe-dema procceding from natural Phlegm from unnatural Phlegm by admixtion of <5 ®f edema; 
another humour they would have three forts of Tumors to ariſe ; as that, by mixture of blond, ſhould 
be made an Oedema Phlegmonodes, and fo of the reſt, 
Bclides, when they perceived natural Phlegm cither puffed up by flatulency, or to flow witha wa- 
teriſh moiſture,they called fome Oedemaes flatulent, others wateriſhz but alſo when they ſaw this ſame 
Phlegm often to turn intoa certain Plaiſter-like ſubſtance, they thought that hence proceeded another 
kind of Oedema, which they expreſſed one while by the name of Atheroma, another while by Steatoma, 
and ſometimes by Melicerides, as laſtly, they callcd that kind of Oedema which is cauſed by putrid and By how many 
corrapt Phlegm, Scrophzele. For we mult obſerve that Phlegm ſometimes is natural, and offends _ carey 94 
onely in quantity 3 whence the true Oedema proceeds : otherwhiles it is not natural, and it becomes qaural, 
not natural, either by admixtion of a ſtrange ſubſtance, as Bloud, Choler,or Melancholy, whence ariſe 
the three kinds of Oedemaes noted formerly by the way 3 or by the putridneſs and corruptions of its 
proper ſubſtance, whence the Strame and Scrophule proceed z or by concretion, whence Kernels and 
all kinds of Wens, Ganglia, and Knots 3 or by reſolution, whence all flatulent and wateriſh Tumors, 
as the Hydrocele, Pneumatocele, and all kinds of Dropſics. 
The cauſes of all Oedemaes are the defluxion of x Phlegmatick, or flatulent humour into any part, The Cauſes, 
or the congeſtion of the ſame made by little and little in any part, by reaſon of the imbecillity thereot 
in concocting, the nouriſhment, and expelling the excrement. 
The ligns are a colour whitiſh and like unto the skin, a foft Tumor, rare and lax by = of on The Signs. 
R plentitu 
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plentiful moiſture with which it abounds, and without pain, by reaſon this humour infers no ſenſe 
of heat. nor manifeſt cold 3 when you prels it with your hnger the print thereof remains, becauſe of 
The Progno. the groſsneſs of the humour and flowneſs to motion. Oedemaes breed rather in Winter than in Sum- 
own 2 mer, becauſe Winter is fitter to heap up Phlegm; they chietly poſſeſs the Nervous and Glandulous 
parts, becauſe they are bloudleſs. and ſo cold and more fit by reaſon of their looſneſs to receive a de- 
fluxion ; for the ſame cauſe, bodies full of ill humours, ancient, and not excerciſed, are chicfly trou- 
bled with this kind of Tumor, 
How Oedemats An Oedema is terminated ſometimes by reſolution, but oftner by concretion 3 ſeldomer by ſuppu- 
are tering» . . . 
ted, ration, by reaſon of the ſmall quantity of heat in that humour, 
A Symptomatical Oedema, as that which follows upon a Dropſie, or Conſumption, admits no cure 
unleſs the Diſeaſe be firſt taken away. 


The inten- The general cure is placed in two things, that is, in evacuation of the conjundt, and matter prohi- 
-—_ of curing biting the generation of the antecedent. We attain to both, chiefly by four means. ; 
As Ln The firſt truly by ordaining a fit manner of living and preſcribing moderation in the uſe of the fix 


things not natural, Wherefore we mult make choice of {uch air as is hot, dry, and ſubtle; we mult 
The Diet. preſcribe Wine of a middle Nature for hisdrink , let the Bread be well baked, let meats be appointed 
which may generate good bloud, and theſe rathcr roſted than boiled, Let all fruits be torbidden, as 
alſo Broths and Milk-meats 3 let him cat ſuch Fith as are taken in Stony Rivers the Paticrt thall 
obſerve mediocrity in fecding, but principally ſobriety in drinking, tor tear of cruditiesz atter meat 
let himuſe digeſtive Powders, or common Dridge Powder 3 it his belly be not naturally loote, let it 
be made ſo by Art, 
Exerciſe, Let the Paticnt uſe exerciſe before mcat, ſo by little and little to ſpend this humour, and reſtore the 
: rative heat, Lct him leeplittle, becauſe much ſleep breedeth cold humours; let him avoid grict 
What tobe and ſadneſs. And it he be of a weak body, let him abliain from Venery, lett by another weakning 
obſerved in hes of <7 : "OF IY 6 |  LCIIP & 6 . 
the uſe of Ve. Þy thc uſe of Venery added to his preſent intirmity, he tall into an incurable coldnels, from whence 
nery, a greater meaſure of crudity will ariſe. Otherwiſe, if the body be tirong and luſty, by ſuch exerciſcs, 
and the moderate uſe of Venery, it will be the more dricd and heatcd, 
For ſo that ſentence of Hippocrates is to be underliood 3 That Venery is a cure for Phlegmatick 
6. Epid. e.g, Diſcaſes, as Galen in his Commentaries tells us. The Phyſician may perform the ſecond intention 
ſe.2 3. by turning his counſel to that part, from whence the Spring of Phlegmatick humour flows. For it the 
infirmity ariſe from the Stomach, or from any other part, the part from whence it comes mult be 
ſtrengthencd ; it trom the whole habit of the body, let attenuating, penctrating, and opening Medi- 
cins be preſcribed, We perform the third intention by evacuating the humour impact i the part 
with local Medicins varied according to the four tines of the Tumor, 
Li5.2.44Glauw For Galen, in the beginning and increaſe, preſcribeth a fomentation of Oxycratum uſed with a 
— « Sponge. But if ſo be that the Oedema beupon the Arm or Leg, a repelling Rowler is very good, that 
** 1s, ſuchanoneas 1s brought trom below upwards. So theſe Medicins tollowing are very tit for the 
ſanic purpoſe , &« Lixn iu ex cineribus ſarmentorum, & cauliznm, an. 5 1v. Tartari & Aluminis an. 3 \*, 
aceti 5 ij. mix all together and make a decoction, wherein wet Sponges and foment the place, Alſo 
you way ule the tollowing Cataplaim, Is Farine hordei 3 iv.coquantur in Lixroio communi,addendo pulve- 
ris ncis cupreſſi, corticum granatorium, balanjti, an 5 1. Myrrbe, Ales, alum. an. 3 ($. olei Myrtill, Z 1. fiat 
Cataplaſma, In the ſtate and dccliration , you mult uſe drying and reſolving Medicins, as, Nu- 
cum cupreſi, granat. ſimach, balanjti, an. 5 1. Salvie, origan. calamert, Hyſſopi, meliſſe, an. m. i. abſin= 
thii, plantag. caud equt. tapF, barb. centinod, an. ms. ſſ. alum. tartar. & ſalis com. an. 5 1. coguantur cum lixi- 
vio  foment it with a Sponge, then preſently apply this tollowing Cataplaſm. Re Rad. Brionie 5 ij. 
abſnth. plantag, centm. chamem. meliloti pe/eg. ane me ſſ. coquantur m hydromelite, piſtentur, trajiciantur, 
addendo pulveris roſ. rub. chamem. melil. an. ; 1. fiat Cataplaſma. 
What caution Latily, You may here with gocd ſucceſs ule reſolving Emplaifters and Ointments, firſt heating , 
_e - had in - orchating the part by triction or tcmer.tations, as well moutt as dry 3 otherwiſe Emplaiſters will 
Emolifiers. ſcarcely do their duty, by reaſon of the great coldnels of the part, being not ſufhcient of it ſelf to afſi- 
milate the nouriſhment, or to cxpcl the ſupgatiuous ard unprofitable humour, Let a fomentation 
be made with white Wine, in which Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, Lavender, Chamomile and Melilot 
flowers, red Roſcs, Orris roots, Stechas, and {uch like have becn boiled, with a little Vinegar added 
thereunto. Quench hot Bricks inthe {an.edecoftion, ard apply them wrapped in linnen cloths to 
the affectcd part, tor ſo vapours will breath torth, which hath an attenuating, piercing, reſolving and 
ſtrengthening faculty. But you may, in ticad of the Ericks, fitly apply Hogs or Ox bladders, hlled 
half tull wich tlie torc{aid decoction, and that hut. The frictions mutt bc made of hot linnen cloths, 
for ſo the nat.ve heat rogether with the bloud and ſpirits is recalled to the part, ard tuliginous hu- 
_— contaucd under the skin are reſolved, whereby the ſtrength of the part is in {ome part reco- 
vercd, | 


-_ 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Cure of flatulent and Wateriſh Tumonrs. 


word Oedema, but alſo ſuch as arc bred of congealed Phlegm, as Atheromata, Steatomata, and Me- 

ove el ng B. licerides, Flatulent or windy Tumors are caulcd by vapour and wind kept in or contained ſome- 
may be ga- F1mcs under the skin, ſoruewhilcs under the Membranes, as the Periotexm and Pericranium, whereupon 
thered. enſues cruel torment by rcaſon of the dittention of thoſe parts which are ir:dued with molt exquifit 
{enſe, Somccimes the Entrails, as the Stomach and Guts are {wollen and fixetched out with wind, as 

ina Tympany. They 


[| Formerly declarcd that not onely flatulent and wateriſh Tumors were comprahended under this 
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They in this differ from a true and legitimate Oedema, that when you lay your tinger upon them In whar flaru- 
and take it off again, there remainsno figh of the preſſure thereot, becauſe they are dittent by vapour _ mo ner 
and not by humour, tor the vapour being preſſed returns {pcedily again, as you nwuy perceive by balls pr RR 
or bladders filled with wind. 7 

The cauſe of ſuch tumours is the weakneſs of the native hcat, not being able catily to reſolve and The cauſes of 
waſte the Phlegm by which the windy Tumours are raiſed : for ſo the morning Sun (which in fome flatulence ru- 
ſort reſembles our native heat) cannot reſolve the miſts diſperſed in the air z which at noon it cafily MOurs 
reſolves into pure air. Alſoafter the fame manner our weaker heat :iics up vapours from that Phlegm 
it could not difſclve, which vapours are the matter of inflamnations, or {wellings. But oft-timesal- 
though the native hear be ſufficiently powertul , yet becauſe the humour lieth deep, or is kept by the 
thickncſs of ſome Membrane, Tendon, or Ligament, the ſtirred up vapour cannot exhale, whereby 
it comes to pals, that increaſed by little and lictle it cauſes a Tumour, 

The ſigns of ſuch a Tumour are a certain renitency or reſiſtance, perceived by preſſing it with The figns of 
your tinger 3 and ſometimes a noiſe, as if you {mite upon a Drum, eſpecially if much wind be con- — 
tained therein, ſuch as arc often gathered together in the hollowneſs of the belly, and in the {paces 
between the larger Muſcles. The Tumour is neither red, nor hot, but rather cold and white, as in 
an Ocdema. It often poſlefſeth the joints, and eſpecially the knees, and it is vcry dithcult to be 
tcſolved, If ſuch flatulency be gathered together in the Guts, it caufeth the Wind Colick. in which 
ſometimes the diſtenſion is ſo great, that Death enſues by reaſon of the renting or tearing the Coars 
of the Guts, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Of the Cure of a flatulent and wateriſh Tumour, 


E ſhall chiefly and principally cure flatulent and wateriſh Temours by three means. Firſt, or rome: 
by the ſame dict which we preſcribed in an Oedema; then by firengthening theparts ap- . the : 


\ \ pointed for concodtion, as the Stomach and Liver, chiefly by the temperate uſe of Aro- parts. 
matick things, as Diacuminum, Diacalamentha, Aramaticum, Caryophyllatum, Aromaticum Roſatum, and Medicins eva- 
the like, to be preſcribed according to the good liking of the Phylitian which over-ſees the Cure ; —— 
hſtly by taking away of the conjunct matter by hot, drying, and attenuating Medicins which they re "OY 
call Carminative, that ſo the part being raritied, the humour and flatulency thercui may be diſcuſſed 
and diſlipated,. But remedics of this nature mult be varicd according to the variety of the parts z 
for ſome things are ht tobe applied to the Stomach, others to the Guts, others to the Joints, and 
others to the fleſhy parts : for the Colick you mutt injccr carminative Clytters, let reſolving Sacczli or 
Bags be applied, and Cupping-glaſſes faſtened to the Navel; it an outward part be atfected., we uſe 
fomentations, liniments, chiefly if pain torment, as alſo Cataplalms and Emplaitiers, as iv Flor:wm 
chamem. melil. r!riſmarini, roſar. rub. an. p. 1. abſinthii iz. byſſopi, an. m. let them be boiled in Lye, adding 
a little Vinegar for a fomentation to be uſed with Sponges. 

Galen foments the part with Roſc-vinegar and a little Salr put thereto, and would have a Sponge Galzn's fomen- 
dippcd therein to lie ſomewhat long upon the part , I& Olei chamem, aneth. rut. & liliorum, an. 3; 
cere albe Z v). aq.vite 3 i. 1et them all be mixed together ard make a liniment, with which anoint 
the part after the tomentation, I Farine fabar. orobi, an, 5 lu). coqutantur in decofio pulegii, origani, 
cal amenth. ſalvie, addita pulverum chamem. & melilot. an. ms. \: . furfur farine. fab. & orobi, an. 5 ij. co- 
quantur cum lixivio communi, addendo terebinth. 5 iij. oleor. aneth. & rut. an. A ij. make an emplaiſter for 
the toreſaid uſc. 
TheEmplaiſtcr of I/;go, with Mercxry, and without, is very good for the fame purpoſe. But you 
* muſt note, that ſuch Medicins muſt be applicd to the part actually hot, and the ſame heat muſt be con- 
tained and renewed by putting about it linen Clothes, Bricks, Bottles, and ſuch like hot things. 

The humour and flatulency which were kept thut up in the part being reſolved, the part muſt be Corroborating 

ſtrengthened, left now and then it receive or generate the like matter. That may be done by the fol- Me dic1ns. 
lowing fomentation and cataplaſm, Re Nucum cupreſſi, corticum granat. ſumach. berberis, balauſt. an. 3 i. 
caude equin. arnoglef. tupſi barb. abſinth. ſalvie, roriſm. lavendul. m.ſſ. flor. chamem. melil. roſar. anthos.an. 
Þe is alum. ſalis com. an. *; ds bulliant omnia in £quis partibus aque fabrorum & vini aujteri, make bays for a 
tomentation, or uſe the decoction for the fame purpoſe with a Sponge. U&« Farine fab. hordei & lupin. 
an. 5; ij. terebinth.commun. 3 iv. pulv. radicis ireos, maſtic. an. 3 (3. mellis com. ij. is. of the aforeſaid De- 
codion as much as (hall ſufhce, ſo to make a Cataplaſmto the form of a Poultis liquid enough 3 let it 
be applied hot to the affected part having uſed the fomentation betore. 

The figns of a waterith tumour are the ſameas of a flatulent 3 but over and beſides it ſhines and at The figns ot 4 
the preſing with your Fingers, there is heard a noiſe of murmur as of a bladder halt filled with Water. wateriſh w- 

Therefore the waterith tumour if it ſhall not yicld to the forc-mentioned reſolving Medicins, the why a wa." 
way mult be opened with an Incifion-Knife, after theſame manner, as we mentioned in a Phlegmon. teriſh rumour 

For oftcn-times this kind of remedy mult be neceſfarily uſcd, not onely by reaſon of the contumacy muſt be open- 

of the humour which gives no place tothe reſolving Medicins, but alſo becauſe it is ſhut up in its pro- cdl with ns Bt 
n ; : : ; <A - . ſftrument. 

per ciſt or bag, the thickneſs of which fruſtrates the force of the reſolving Medicins, neither ſuffers it 

to penetrate ito the humour, As I ſome years ago found by experience in a Maid of 7 ycars old 3 A Hiſtory- 

which troubled with a Hydrecele, or waterith Rupture, to whom,when I had raſhly appliedto diffolve 

it with rcſolving Mcdicins of all forts, at length I was forced to open it with my knife,notonly to eva- 

cuate the contained matter,but alſo that I might pluck out the bag, which unleſs it were cut up by the 

root, would be a mean to caule a rclaple, Fobn Altine Doctor of Phylick called me to this buſineſs. 

Fames Guillemean the Kings Chirurgeon over-ſaw the Cure, 
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CHAP. XIL 


Of an Atheroma, Steatoma, and Meliceris. 


Oedematows tumours, yet they differ as thus 3 that is, their matter is ſhut up in its bladder, 

or bag, as it were in a peculiar Cell. But their difference amongſt themſelves is thus; the 

Atheroma, = watter of the Steatoma, as the name ſignifieth, is like unto Tallow | for FTexs in Greek ſignificth Tal- 

Steatoma, and low or Seam] yet it oft-times is found ſtuffed with other divers hard bodies, ſtony, bony, or callous,like 

_ # difÞ- ynto theclaws an Hen. For Philoxenus reports that he ſometimes ſaw Flies in a Steatoma at the 

"wy opening, thereof, and ſuch other like things wholly difleenting from the common matter of Tumours. 

The matter contained in an Atheroma, is like to pap, with which they feed little Children, A Meli- 

ceris contains matter reſembling Honey in colour and confiſtence z theſe tumours appear and riſe with- 

out any inflammation going before them. Thus you ſhall know thele tumours, a Steatoma is harder 

than the other two, neither yields it to the preſſure of your hingerz but when it once yields, it doth 

not ſpecdily and eaſily return to its former Figure, becauſe the matter is more groſs; it is of the ſame 

colour as the skin, without pain, and of a longiſh Figure. The Meliceris yields to the touch, as be- 

ing a looſe and ſoft body, and as it is eaſily diſpoſed and diffuſed, fo it quickly returns toits former 

place and tumour. It differs from the Atheroma in figure and ſubſtance, For it is more globous and 

: of a ſubtiler and more ſhining matter, beſides alſo it takes up a large ſpace, and is more obſequious 

Of Clitrurge- to the touch, and, for the reſt, without pain. As for the manual operation of the Chirurgeon in their 

«. 6 ugg cure, it ſcems to be of no great conſequence of what ſort the matter is, whether reſembling Tallow, 

mours. Honey, or Pap, for there is one ſimple manner- of operation, which is, that you pluck away the con- 

tained humour, as alſo the receptacle m which it is contained. Yet you mult note ſuch tumours, 

ſometimes as it were hanging in the ſurface of the skin, are cafily to be moved this way, and that way; 

but otherſome again deeper faftned firmly cohere with the adjacent bodies, and thele require an ex- 

quiſitc hand, and alſo induſtry, for fear of a great flux of bloud and convullion by cutting a Vein. 

There are many other kinds of tumours, as the Teftudo or Mole, the Nata,the Glandxla, Nodus, Botium, 

Lwpia,which as in matter(for they are all of a thick,clammy,and viſcous Phlegmatick humour) ſo alſo 

What the in kind they agree with an Atheroma,Steatoma.and Meliceris. But alfo in thele for the moſt part, when 

cauſe may he, they are opened you may ſee bodies of all ſorts far different from the common matter of tumours, as 

that we ſome- Stones, Chalk, Sand, Coals, Snails, Straws, or Awns of Corn, Hey, Horn, Hairs, Fleſh, both hard and 

r1mes find 74+ Ga livi dead 

ſe&z in theſe {P2PgeMWs, Grilles, Bones, whole Creatures as wel living as dead. 

rumours. The generation of which things (by the corruption and alteration of humours) ſhall not make us 

much to admire it, if we conſider, thatas Nature, of all Sceds and Elements of the whole great 

World, hath made Man, the Microcoſm or little World, that he might be, as it were the lively Image 

of that greater World ; ſoin him, it being never idle in us, would have all the kinds of all motions 

and actions to ſhew themſelves, as long as matter tor generation is not wanting. But becauſe there 

is little, or rather no mention of theſe tumours amongtt the Ancients, we will briefly ſhew the opi- 


nions of the later Writers concerning them. | 
Now they ſay, the Teſtudo is a tumour contrary to Nature, ſoft, diffuſed, vaulted or arched like a 


\ Lthough theſe tumours may be thought to be comprehended under one genus with the other 
In what an 


What'the 7:- 

{tudo or Talps- Tortois, ſometimes it ariſes in the head in form of a Mole, and then it is called a Mole. 

rials  - TheNataisa greatand fleſhy tumour, not in ſhape unlike a Melon, or rather thefleſh of a mans 

_ the Ne- Buttocks, whence it may ſcem to have had the name, unleſs we had rather ſay, It had it, becauſe it 
; more uſually breeds upon the buttocks, than upon any other part of the body. 

What a Glan= The Glandula takes it denomination from an Acorn, called Glans in Latine, the which it ſome- 

dulas what reſembles in the compaſs and form of the tumour z or elſe becauſe it moſt commonly breeds in 


the Glandules or EmunCtories of Mans body. 

What Nodus. The Nodys, or knot, is a round tumour, hard and immoveable, named from a rope tied on a knot, 
Guido Cauliacesſis affirms Knots commonly to grow into nervous bodies 3 but at this time they mores 
uſually ariſe on the bones of ſuch as havethe French Dilcaſc. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of the Cure of Lupiz, that is, Wens, or Ganglions, 


67401 15. breed in dry, hard, and nervous parts. And ſeeing that ſome of the tumours mentioned 
before in the former Chapter,ftick immoveable to the part to which they grow. becauſe they 
are contained in nociſt, or bag z otherſome are moved up and down by the touch of your Fingers, 
becauſe they are contained in a bag or bladder; it commonly comes to paſs that Wens have their 
bladder whercin to contain them; and therefore we think ft, the rather more freely and particularly 
to treat of their Cure, becauſe they are more difficultly cured, eſpecially where they are inveterate 
and of long ſtanding. 

The cauſes. The primitive cauſes of thele are dull blows, fallings from high places, ſtrains, and other ſuch like 
occalions, But theantecedent and conjundt cauſes are the ſame with thoſe of an Atheroma, Meliceris, 
and Steatoma. | 

Signs; The deſcription formerly ſet down, will furniſh you with the ſigns by which you may know 


when they are preſent; certainly from- very fmall beginnings they grow by little and little toa 
| grea® 


What a Gaz- \ Wen or Ganglion, is a tumour ſometimes hard, ſometimes ſoft, yet always round, uſing to 


UMI 


UMI 
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great bigneſs, in the ſpace of fix or ſeven years, ſome of them yield much to the touch, and almoſt all 
of them are without pain, 

You may hinder ſuch as are beginning and hrſt growing from increaſe, by ſomewhat a ſtrong and Their Cure ar 
frequent rubbing with your fingers. For ſo their bag or bladder,together with the skin,wax thin,and the beginning, 
the contained humour grows hot, is attenuated, and reſolved, But if fo you nothing prevail, you muſt 
lie upon them with your whole hand, or a flatted piece of Wood, as heavy as you can, until ſuch time 
as the ciſt,or bag, be broken by your imprethon 3 Then apply and firongly bind unto it a Plate of Lead, Plates of Lead 
rubbed over with Quickſilver for I have many times found by experience, thatit hath a wonderful rubbed with 
force toreſolve and waſte the ſubje& humour. Bur if the Wen be in ſucha place in which you can Wiklver. 
make no ſtrong impreſſion, as in the Face, Chelt, Belly, and Throat, let there be applied an Emplaiſter A reſolving 
which hath a reſolving force, ſuch as this following hath : Re Gummi ammon. bdellii,galban. an. 3 ij. Plaiſter. 
liquefiant in aceto, & trajiciantur per ſetaceum, addendo olei liliorum & lauri, an. 5 i. aqut. vite parum, pul- _— : 
veris iveos, ſalis ammon. ſulphur. vivi, vitrioli Romani, an. 3 (3. Let them be incorporated together, and (me the bag. 
make an Emplaiſter according to Art, But if the Tumor cannot be thus reſolved, it mult be opened 
with a Knife, or Cautery. And after the Eſchar is removed, and the bag waſted by Agyptiacum, 

Mercury, and the like, the ulcer muſt be cleanſed, repleniſhed with Fleſh, and cicatrizcd. 

Sometimes Wens grow to fo great a mals that they cannot be cured by the deſcribed remedies , 
wherefore they muſt be taken away by the root, by your Hand and Inſtrument,jf ſo be that there be no 
danger by reaſon of their greatne(s, and ſo that they adhere not toocloſely to the adjacent parts, and 
if they be not too nigh to the greater Veins and Arterics,for it will be better in ſuch a cauſe to let them 
alone. This ſhall be your way to cut them off, or take them away. A ſmall Incifion muſt be made.even The manner 
to the bladder or bag, by which thruſt in a Probe of a fingers thickneſs, hollowed in the mid, round 2 ke away 
at the end, and as long as nced ſhall require z then draw it many times about between the skin and -—_ 
the bag, cven to the root of the Wen, that ſo the skin may be divided long ways, then it will be requi- 
ſite tomake another Incifton overthwart, ſo that they may interſect each other like a Croſs; then 
preſently draw the skin from the bladder, trom the corners of the Wen towards the root, and that with 
your finger covered with a fine linncn cloth, or elſe with a Razor, if need require. 

But you muſt obſerve, that in a Wen there are always certain Veſſels which are ſmall in the begin- 
ning, but much increaſcd in procels of time, _—_ to the increaſe of the Wen, whereof they are, as 
it were, the roots z wheretfore it any Hemorrhagie, or flux of bloud happen, let it be ftopped by binding 
the Veſſcls at their heads and roots, or make a (trait ligature at the roots of the Wen, with a piece of 
Whipcord, or with a many times doubled thred, and let the ends hang forth until it fall away of its 
own accord. Neither will it be ſufficient to have cut away all this Tumor, but alſo it will be fit to cur 
away a portion of the skin, wherewith the tumor was covered,and onely to leave ſo much as (hall ſuf- 
fice to cover the part 3 then with a Needle and Thred draw together the lips of the incilion.but in the 
interim let tents be put into the bottom of the ulcer until it be perfectly cleanſed, and the reſt of the 
Cure be Workman-like performed, even to the cicatrizing thereof. 

The Chirurgeon Collo, and I, uſing this method, in the preſence of Maſter Dr. FViolanius the Kings A Hiſtory. 
Phyſician, took away a Wen from Martial Collard the Maior of Bxrbon, it hanged at his neck, as btg as 
a Mans head, and it weighed eight pounds; which made it ſo troubleſom and burdenſom to him, 
that he was forced to carry it bound up in a Towelas in a Scrip. 

Verily, if theſe kind of Tumors have a flender root and broad top, they muſt be ftraitly tied, and ſo What Wens 
cut off, But it is very difficult and full of dangerous chance, to take away ſuch Wens as are ſeated *9be cured by 
in the Neck ncar unto the Jugular Veins, thoſe under the Arm-holes, in the Groins, and ſuch as are _—_— C 
under the Ham by reaſon of the deadly force of ſuch ſymptoms as may thence ariſe, We can onely rousto R—_ 
conjecture, not certainly ſay, what kind of matter may be contained in them. We can onely know 
of what ſort it is, when by inciſion it is preſented to our fight. Yet in ſuch as are very hard, and do 
much reſiſt the Touch, there arc often found matters, which in conſiftence may be reſembled to little 
Stones or Pebles. 


I being on a time called to open the body of a great Lady, found in one of her Breſts a body which A Hiſtory. 
might equal the bigneſs of an Hens Egg, hard, and compact like a rough Peble; it was held, while iq marrer of 


ſhe lived, both by the Phylicians and the Chirurgeons, to bea Cancer, becauſe this hardneſs was very th we Is 


painful to her when it was but gently preſſed down. mes ta- 


ken for a Can- 
But alſo fome tew years agon, I, being called to the Cureofa very honeſt Woman, which was trou- cer. 


bled with the ſame diſeaſe, ſtrongly withſtood the Phylicians and Chirurgeons, affirming it to be a Anethet Hi- 
Cancer, for the tumor had taken nodeep root, the habit of the part was not changed from the native 37-. 
colour, the Veins about it were nct ſwollen, neither was there any other convincing ſign of a Cancer. —n—_ Tn 
For this fame Woman had her Courſes at their due and uſual time, and was well-liking, and had a from a Cancer: 
good colour in her face and body, was free from all ſort of pain, unleſs when you preſſed down the 

part affected. Beſides, thenceforward the Tumor grew not at all, no other evil accident befel her, yea 

verily (he lives merrily, and well both in body and mind. 


—— 


CHAP. XXL 


Of a Ganglion more particularly ſo called, 


T Here are alſo certain ſmall Tumors of the kind of Dwpie,or Wens,which grow ondivers 


rt's 
of the body, but chiefly on the wriſts of the hands, and ankles of the feet, being called by a on — 
more particular name Ganglia 3 they appear on the top of the skin, neither do they ever lie lo called is. 
dcep. Thecaule of them is either the imbecillity of a nerve or tendon, got by wrefting, extenſion , The cauſes. © 


8 blow, labour, or other ſuch like cauſe, Through which occaſion the alimentary juice which 
, R 3 flowed 


% 


— 
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flowed to theſe parts, ſecing it can neither be concocted, nor aftimilated into the proper ſubltance, is 
converted into an humour of the like nature cold, and groſs, which in continuance of time heaping it 
(cf up by little and little about the Fibers, and the very ſubſtance of the tendon concretes mto a tumor, 
What Ganglia It isnot fitto uſe any Iron Inſtrument to theſe Ganglia which poſſeſs the tendonsand joints, bur 
may not be onely apply Ammoniacumand Galbanum diſſolved in Vinegar and Aqua Vite : as, Be Gummi ammon, & 
cured with ſagapent in aqua vite diſſolutorum. an, Z i. coquantur ſuper cineres calidos ad formam emplaſtri, ſub finem ad- 
_—— de ſulphuris vivi ſubtiliter pulveriſati 5 |. fiat empl. ad uſunr. Alſo the Emplaiſter of Vigo with double 
: Mercury would be good for the ſame purpoſe. 

The tumor ſoftned by theſe remedies, muſt be wrought, rubbed, or preſſed, ſo long, until the blad- 
der or bag be broken under your finger, which Thave divers timesdone; then it will be expedient 
preſently to apply and bind hard thereunto a plate of Lead rubbed with Quicktilver, which may waſte 
and conſume the remainder of rhe tumor. 

Sometimes there are Ganglia ſeen hanging by a ſmall root, as it-wereaftring 3 wheretore they muſt 
be tied with a ſtring at the root, and every day twitched harder and harder, till ſuch time as they-fall 
off, Thereſt of the cure may be eaſily performed by the common rules of Art. 


— —_—_— 
I — 


CHAP. XXIL. 


Of the Strum=z or Scrophulz, that is, the Kings Evil. 


What the He Scrophule are cedematous tumors ariſing m the glandulouse parts, as the Breſts, Axm-holes 
Scrophale or Groins, but chiefly in the glandules of the neck. They appear either one or many, accor- 
Kings Evil 15. ding to the quantity of that matter from whence they proceed, commonly contained in 


their proper cilt, a bag, as Atheromaes, Steatomaes, and Melicerides are. 
Their mate- They are made of a grofs, cold, viſcid, and phlegmatick matter with ſome admixture of Mclan- 
rial cauſe. - choly. They differtrom other _—_— tumors; firſt in number, for moſt uſually there appear mas» 
— i ny of them united together, {ſpringing from ſomewhat a deepcr root than glandulous tumors do; 
glandulous ty- {ome of them are moveable, otherſome woven with the neighbouring nerves, remaining unre- 
mors, moveable. 

Ganglia appear fewer in number, and are without pain but Scrophule often-times are painful , 

eſpecially when they wax hot by putretaGtion ; fo that ſometimes they degenerate into cancerous 
Ulcers, not to be touched by Inftrumentsnor acrid Medicins. 
Phlegmatick, melancholick, and gluttonous perſons, and ſuch as are accuſtomed to feed on cold and 
moilt nourithments, as h{h and cold water, and lead a ſedentary and idle lite, are ſubje& to the Scro- 
Their cure by Phe. They arecured by a moſt flender Diet, for fo the native heat by want of nouriſhment turned 
Dier. upon the material cauſe of ſuch like tumors, waſtes it. 
Emollient and And they are cured by purging off the ſuperfluous humours, and alſo by application of emollient 
reſolving Me- reſolving and ſuppurating Topick Medicins, after this following manner. Ii« Mucaginis alth, fenugy, 
dicins. &- ficum ping. an. 5 1. olet liliorum, & chamem. an. 5 \. pinguedinis anſeris & axungie porci 3 \+. Terebinth, 
Ven. 5; 1 |. ammoniact, & galbani in aceto diſſolutorum, an. 5 i. cere nove quantum ſatis, fiat cerotum ſecun-= 
dum artem ad modum Diachyli magni. 

The Ointment tor the French Diſeaſe, and the Emplaiſter of Vigo with Mercxry, are cxcellent for 
this purpoſe, eſpecially, it we continue fo long until the Patient come toSalivation, for ſo nature, will 
disburden it felt of the humour generating the Scrophule, which I have ſometimes tried with happy 
{uccels. Re Emplaſtri diachyl. alb. & mag. ceroti aſopi deſcriptionis Philagrii, an. 5 ij. Terebinth. clare 1. 
ole liliorum parum, jiat emplajtrum ſatis molle. But it the Scrophule cannot by this means be reſolved, 

Suppuratives, Þut, as It oft-times happens, tend to ſuppuration, you muſt uſe Suppuratives, as Be Rad. alth. & lilior, 
an. 3 iij. coguantir in aqua communi, piſtentur, trajettis adde capitum alliorum ſub cineribus coftorum 5 iij. 
olez Iiliorum, E+ ping. anſeris & anatis, an. 3 1. (8. farine ſeminis lini quantum ſatis , formetur cataplaſma. 

A Note to be Here we nut admoniſh the Chirurgeon that he open not the Scrophwle,before that all the contained 

obſerved in humour be fully and pertectly turned into pus, or matter, otherwiſe the reſidue of the humour will re- 
opening 5779 main crude, and willſcarce in a long time be brought to maturation z which precept mult be princi- 
phulous tu- ; . - . ; 

Any pally obſerved in the Scrophule, and alſo ſometimes in other abſceſſes, which come to ſuppuration, 

Natural hear For we muſt not, as ſoon asany portion of the contained humours appear converted intopus, procure 

the cauſe of and haſten the apertion. For that portion of the ſuppurated humour cauſes the reſt ſooner to turn 
ſuppuration. jnto pus, which you may obſerve in inanimate bodies. For fruits which begin to periſh and rot, un- 
Ic{s we preſently cut away the putrifying part, the reſidue quickly becomes rotten : there is alſo ano- 
ther reaſon, the native heat is the efficient cauſe of ſuppuration 3 it therefore (the Sore being opened) 
diminiſhed and weakned by reaſon of the diffipatian of the ſpirits, evacuated together with the hu- 
mour, will cauſe the remaining portion of the ks not to ſuppurate, or that very hardly, and with 
much difhculty, Yet ifthe tumehied part be ſubje&, by its own nature, to corruption and putreta- 
ction,as the Fundament 3 if the contained matter be malign, or critical, it will be tar better to haften 
the apertion. | 
-urgj. I Ee 1Salſo another way of curing the Scrophule, which is performed by the hand. For ſuch as 
The Chirurgi - S pre, \ pc 
cal manner of are in the neck, and have no deep roots, by making Inciſion through che skin, are pulled and cut away 
curing $c50- from thoſe parts with which they were intangled. But in the performance of this work, wc take 
Phils, clpecial care that we do not violate or hurt with our inſtrument the Jugular Veins, the fleepy Artc- 
ries, or recurrent Nerves. If at any time there be danger of any great etffux of bloud, after they are 
plucked from the skin, they mult be tied at their roots, by thrulting through a needle and thred, and 
then by binding the thred ſtrait on both ſides, that ſo bound they may fall off by themſelves by little 
without any danger, The remainder of the Cure may be performed according to the common rules 
a: CHAPS® 
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GRAFT AHL 
Of the Fever which happens upon an adematous Tumor. 


Aving {hewed all the differences of cedetnatous Tumors, it remains, that we bricfly treat of How an inter- 
the Symptomatical Fever, which is ſometimes ſeen to happen upon them. This therefore Mitring Quori. 
retaining, the motion of the humour by which it is made, is commonly of that kind, which _ DaPpen: 

they name intermitting Quotidians. Now the ht of a Quotidian comes every day; andin that repe- = amr cog 
tition continues the ſpace of eighteen hours 3. the refttdue of the day it hath manifeſt intermiſſion. The cauſe of 

The primitive cauſes of this Fever, are the coldne(s and humidity of the air encompaſſing us, the 2 Qoridian 
long uſe of cold meats and drinks, and ofall ſuch things as are cafily corrupted, as Summer Fruits, Fever. 
crude Fiſhes, and laſtly, the omiſſion of our accuſtomed exercife. 

The antecedent cauſes area great repletion of humors,and theſe eſpeciallyphlegmatick.The conjunct 
cauſe is Phlegm putretying in the habit of the body, and tirſt region thereof without the great Veins. : 

Theſigns of this Fever are drawn from three things; as thirſt Natural, for this Fever or Ague The Signs 
chiefly ſeizes upon thole which are of a cold and moiſt temper, as Old Men, Women, Children, Eu- 
nuchs, becauſe they have abundance of Phlegm 3 and it invades Old Men by its own nature, becauſe 
their vative heat being weak,they cannot convert their meats,then taken in a ſmall quantity, into lau- ; 
dable bloud, and the ſubſtance of the parts, But it takes children by accident, not of it ſelt, and thejx How children 
own nature, tor Children are hot and moiſt 3 but by reaſon of their voracity or greedineſs, and their 57a 
violent, inordinate, and continual motion atter their plentiful feeding, they heap upa great quantity Quotidian Fe- 
of crude humours, ft matter for this Fever, whereby it comes to pals, that fat children are chiefly vers.” 
troubled with this kind of Fever, becauſe they have the paſſages of their bodies (trait and ſtopped, - or 
becauſe they are ſubject to Worms, they are troubled with pain, by corruption of their meat z whence 
ariſcth a hot diſtemper by putretaction, and the elevation of putrid vapours, by which the heart being 
moleſted, is cafily taken by this kind of Fever. 

From things not Natural, the figns of this Fever arc thus drawn. It chiefly takes one in Winter, 
and the Spring, in a cold and moiſt region, in a ſedentary and idle lite, by the uſe of meats, not onely 
cold and moitt, but al{o hot and dry, it they be devoured in ſuch plenty, that they overwhelm the na- 
tive heat, 

For thus Wine, although it be by faculty and Nature hot and dry, yet taken too immoderately, How phleg- 
it accumulates phlegmatick humours, and cauſes cold Diſeaſes. Therefore Drunkenneſs, Gluttony, Patick o- 
Crudity, Baths, and Exerciſes preſently after meat, being they draw the meat as yet crude into the men bom. 
Body and Veinsz and to conclude, all things cauſing much phlegm in us, may beget a Quotidian Fe- red by hot and 
ver, But by things contrary to Nature, becauſe this Fever uſyally tullows cold Difcafes, the Center, dry meats. 
Circumterence and Habit of the Body being retrigerated, | | 

The {ſymptoms of this Fever are, the pain-of the mouth of the Stomach, becauſe that phlegm is The Sym- 
commonly heaped up in this place, whence follows a vomiting, or catting up of phlegm 3 the Face proms of Quo- 
looks pale, and the mouth is without any thirſt, often-times in the ht it telt 3 becaute the Stomach ric ans. 
flowing with phlegm,the watery and thinner portion thereof continually lows up into the mouth and 
tongue, by the continuity of the inner coat of the ventricle common to the gullet and mouth. 

It takes one with coldncls of the extreme parts, a {mall and deep pulſe, which notwithitanding in The manner 
the vigour of the Fir, becomes more lirong, great, full, and quick. Jutt after the ſame manner, as the cer pulſe 
heat ot this Feverat the fixlt touch appears mild, gentle, moiſt, and vaporous3 bur at the length it is uation. ; 
felt more acrid, np otherwile than tire kindled in-green wood, which is ſmall, weak, and {noky at the ' 
firtt 3 but at length when the moiſture, being overcome, doth no more hindcr its action, it burns and 
flames trecly, 

The Patients are treed from their fits with ſmall ſweats, which at the firlt Fits break forth very creat 
ſparingly, but more plentifully when the Crifis is at hand 3 the Urin at the firſt is pale and thick, and Sweats. 
ſometimes thin, that is, when there is obfiruction. But when the matter is-concodt as in the tate, it is The Urin, 
red: if at the beginning of the Fit they caſt up any quantity of phlegm by vomir.and that Fit bedeter- 
minated in a plentitul (weat, it ſhews the Fever will not long latt z tor it argucs the ſtrength of Nature, 
the yiclding and tenuity of the matter flying up. and the excretion of the conjundt caule of the Fever, 

A Quotidian Fever is commonly long, becauſe the Phlegmatick humor being cold and moitt by Na- Why Quoti- | 
ture, is heavy and unapt for motion z neither is it without fear of a grcater Dilcaſc, becauſe oft-times U1ans _ oft- 
it changes into a burning or Quartan Fever, eſpecially if it bc bred ot (alt Phlegm for ſaltnefs hath at- xngern, 9 
hnity with bitterneſs, wheretore by aduſtion it cafily degenerates into it, fo that, it need not ſeem ve- eaſes a Quar- © 
ry {trange it ſalt phlegm by aduſtion turn into choler, or melancholy. Thoſe who recover of a Quoti- tan ufually 
dian Fever, have their digetiive faculty very weak 3 wherefore they muſt not be nouriſhed with changes 
ſtore of meats, nor with ſuch as are hard to digeſt. In a Quotidian, the whole body is filled with itn. + 
crude humors,whereby it comes to pals, that this Fever oft-times laſts ſixty days. But have a care you _ S _ 
be not deceived, and take a double Tertian for a Quotidian, becauſe it takes the Patient every day as Se a 
a Quotidian doth. Verily it will be very eafie todiftinguith theſe Fevers by the kind of the humour, double Ter- 
and the propriety of the {ymptoms and accidents; betides, Quotidian commonly take one in the ©1an. 
evening, or the midſt of the night, as then when our bodies are refrigerated by the coldneſs of the air 
cauſed by theablence of the Sun. Wheretore then the cold humours are moved in us, which were bri- 
dled a little betore by the preſence and heat of the Sun. But, on the contrary, double Tertians take 
one about Noon. The ſhortneſs and gentleneſs of the Fit,the plentiful ſweat breaking forth, the mat- 
ter being concocted, cauſes us to think the Quotidian ſhort and ſalutary. 

The Cure is performed by two means; to wit, Diet, and Pharmacy. Let the Diet be ſlender Dier. 
and at.cnuating, Jet the Patient breathe in a clear air moderately hot and dry let his meats be 


bread 
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bread well baked, Cock or Chicken broths, in which have been boiled the roots of Parſley, Sorrel and 
the like. 
When the uſe Neither at ſomctimes will the uſe of hot meats, as thoſe which are ſpiced and falted, be unprofita- 
of ſpiced and }j. eſpecially to ſuch as have their ſtomach and liver much cooled. Let hitn eat Chickens, Mutton, 
__ Partridge, and ſmall Birds, River-fiſhes, and ſuch as live in ſtony Waters, fried or boiled, rear Eg gs, 
; and ſuch like. Theſe Fruits are alſo good for him, Raiſins,fiewed Prunes, Almonds and Dates. Let his 
drink be ſmall white Wine mixed with boiled Water. Moderate Exerciſes will be good, as alſo fri- 
02 wie ions of the whole Body : Sleep taken at a fitting time, and proportioned to waking, fo that the 
CY | time of Sleep fall not upon the time of the Fit, for then it hurts very much, tor calling the heat to the 
inner parts, it doubles the raging of the feveriſh heat inwardly in the Bowels, 

For the Paſſions of the Mind, the Patient muſt be merry, and comforted with a hope ſhortly to re- 
cover his health. It ſeems not amiſs to ſome, at the coming of the Fit toput the feet and legs into 
hot Water, in which Chamomil, Dill, Melilot, Marjerom, Sage, and Roſemary have been boiled. 

Medicins. The Mcdicins fhall be ſuch Syrups as are called digeſtive and apcritive, as Syrup of Wormwood, 
Mints, of the five opening Roots, Oxymel with a decoction of Chamomil, Calamint, Mclilot, Dill and 
the like, or with common deco@ions. The Purgatives ſhall be Diaphenicon, Eleftuarium, Diacartha- 
mi, Hierapicra, Agarick, Turbith, of which you ſhall make Potions with the Waters of Mints, Balm, 
Hyſlop, Sage, Fennel, Endive, or the like 3 Pilnle anree are allo good, Theſe Purgatives ſhall ſome- 
times be given in form of a Bole with Sugar, as the Phylitiat being preſent ſhall think moſt fit and 
agreeable to the nature of the Patient. : 

Care muft be | About the ſtate of the Diſcaſe, you muſt have a care of the Stomach, and principally of the mouth 

had of the | thereof, as being the chief ſeat of Phlegm 3 wherefore it will be good to anoint it every other day with 

_— Oil of Chamomil mixed with a little white Wine, as alſo to unlade it by taking a Vomit of the Juice 

: of Radiſh, and much Oxymel, or with the decoQtion of the Seeds and Roots of Aſarumand Chamo- 

mil; and Syrup of Vinegar will be very good, eſpecially at the beginning of the Fit, when Nature and 

The uſe of the humours begin to move; for an inveterate Quotidian, though you can cure it by no other reme- 
Treacle 1n at! dy, nothing is thought to conduce ſo much as one dram of old T reacle taken with Sugar in form of a 


_—_ Bole, or to drink it diſſolved in Aqua vite. * 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of a Scirrhus, or an hard Tumor proceeding of Melancholy. 


ſpeak of theſe, which are bred of a Melancholick humour : of theſe there are ſaid to be four 
What atrue differences. The tirſt is of a true and legitimate Scirrhas, that is, of an hard Tumor endued 
and legicimate yyith little ſenſe, and ſo commonly without pain, generated of a natural melancholick humour. The 
—_— +. {econd is, of an illegitimate Scirrbus, that is of an hard Tumor inſenſible , and without pain, of a me- 
gitimate $c5y- Jancholick humour concrete by too much reſolving and retrigerating, The third is of a cancrous Scir- 
rhus is, rhus bred by the corruption and aduſtion of the melancholick humour, The fourth of a phlegmonous, 
Erylipelous or Oedematous Scirrhus, cauſed by Melancholy mixed with ſome other humor. The caufe 
of all theſe kinds of Tumors is a grols, tough, and tenacious humor concrete in any part. But the ge- 
neration of ſuch a humor in the body happens either of an ill and irregular diet, or of the unnatural 
afteCts of the Liver or Spleen, as obſtruction; or by ſuppreſſion of the Hemorrhoids, or Courles, 

The ſigns are hardneſs, renitency, a blackiſh colour, and a dilation of the Veins of the affected part 
with blackithneſs, by reaſon of the abundance of the groſs humour. The illegitimate, or baſtard Scir- 
rhus which is wholly without pain and ſenſe , and alfo the cancerous, admit no cure; and the true 
Prognoſtick, legitimate ſcarce yield to any. Thoſe which are brought to ſuppuration, cafily turn into Cancers and 

Filtulaes3z theſe tumors though in the beginning they appear little, yet in proceſs of time they grow 


to a great bignels. 


H+*- ſhewed the nature of Tumors cauſed by Bloud, Choler, and Phlegm, it remains we 


The S1gns, 


CHAP. XXV. 


Of the Cure of a Scirrhus, 
Dict. T He Cure of a Scirrhus chiefly conſiſts of three heads. Firſt, The Phyſician ſhall preſcribe a 


convenient Diet, that is, ſober and moderate feeding, tending to humidity, and indifferent 

heat for his manner of life, et it be quiet and tree from all perturbation of anger, grief and 
{adnc{s,as alſo abhorring the uſe of Venery. The ſecond is placed in the evacuation of the antcce- 
dent matter, as by Phlebotomy, if need require, and by purging,by procuring the Hemorrhoids in men, 
and the Courſes in Women let Purgations be preſcribed of Diacatholicon, Hiera, Diaſenna, Polypody, 
Epit2ymim, according to the mind of the learned Phylician. The third conſiſts in the convenient uſe 
of Topick Mcdicins, that is, emollient at the beginning, and then preſently reſolving, or rather ſuch 

Lib.2-24.Glay aS are mixed both of reſolving and emollient faculties, as Galen teaches z for by the uſe of onely emol- 

conem, hent things there is danger of putretaction, and a Cancer z and onely of reſolving there is fear of con- 
cretion, the ſubtiler part being reſolved, and the grofler ſubſiding, 

Emollicnts, The emollient thall be thus: Re Rad. alth. lib. ſ. rad. liliorum  iij. coquantur in aqua com. piſtentur, 
_ per ſetaceunm, addendo olei chamem. & lilior. an. 5 ij. afipi humid. 5 (:. emplaſtri diachyl, 
alb. cum oleo liliorum diſſoluti 5 iij. cere albe quantum ſit ſatis, fiat cerotum. Or, Re Gummi ammoniaci, 
galb. bdellii, ſtyracis liquide in aceto diſſolutorum, an. Z i. diachyl. mag. Fi. (>. olei liliorum, & axungie 

anſeru. 
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anſeris, an. 5 1. ceroti fp. deſcriptione Piilagy. 5 i). liqueſcant omnia ſim, cere quantum 't ſatis, ut inde fiat 
cerotum ſatis molle, When you have ſufhciently uſed emollient things, tume the tumour with ſtrong, 

Vinegar and AquaVite poured upon a picce of a Milſtone, Fline, or Brick, heated very hot; tor fo the 

mollihed humour will be rarified, attenuated, and reſolved ; *then fome while after rcnew your emo 

lients, and then again apply your reſolvers to waſte that which remains, which could not be perfor- , ., FR 
med together, and at once z for thus Galen healed a Scirrhus in Circilius his Sor. Goats dung is very mer Some 
good to diſcuſs Scirrhous tumours 3 but the Emplaiſter of Vigo with a double of Mercury is effeCtual the Empl. of 
above the reſt, as that which mollifies, reſolves, and waſtes, all tumours of this kind, Vig with 


AY CAY Ye 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Of a Canccr already generated. 


Cancer is an hard tumour rough and unequal, round, immovcable, of an aſh or livid colour , What a Cancer 
A horrid by reaſon of the Veins on every ſide, {wollen with black bloud, and ſpread abroad to 15 
the ſimilitude of the ftretched-out legs and claws of a Crab. It isa tumour hard to be known 
at the hirſt, as that which ſcarce equals the bigneſs of a Chick, or Cicer : after a little time it will come 
to the greatneſs ofa Haſcl-nut , unleſs peradventure provoked by ſomewhat too acrid Medicins 


The Figure of the Cxab, called Cancer in Latine: 


it ſuddenly increaſe; bcing grown bigger, according, to the micaiure of the increaſe, it torments 

the Patient with pricking pain, with acrid heat, the groſs bloud retiding in the Veins growing hot, 

and inferring a ſenſe like the pricking of Needles, from which notwithſtanding the Paticnt hath oft- 

times ſome rclt. But becauſe this kind of tumour by the Veins extended and ſpread 2bovt it like The nature of 
claws and fect, being of a livid and aſh-colour, affociated with a roughneſs of the 5xin and ecnacity of the un 

the humour, repreſents, as ic were, the toothed claws of the Crab, therefore I thought it not amiſs waa IE 
4 q , IJaMe. 

to inſert (as before )the Figure of the Crab, that ſo the reaſon both of the name and thing might be 

more per{picuous. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the Cauſes, Kinds, and Prognoſticks of a Cancer. 


Ere we acknowledge two Cauſes of a Cancer, the antecedent and conjunt. The antecedent The cauſ-s of 

H cauſe depends upon the default of irregular diet, generating and heaping up groſs and fecu- a Cancer. 
lent bloud 3 by the morbihck affection of the Liver diſpoſed to the generation of that bloud, 

by the infirmity or weakneſs of the Spleen in attradting and purging the bloud, by the ſuppreſſion of 

the Courſes, or Hzmorrhoids, or any ſuch accuſtomed evacuation. The conjunct cauſe is that groſs 

and melancholick humour ſticking and ſhut in the affected part, as in aſtrait. That melancholick The cauſes of 

bloud which is more mild and leſs malign, onely increaſed by a degree of more fervid heat, breeds a © 2% ulcera- 

not ulcerated Cancer, but the more malign and acrid cauſes, an ulcerated. For fo the humour which -— 

generateth Carbuncles, when it hath acquired great heat, acrimony, and malignity, corrodes, and ul- 

cerates the part upon which it alights. A Cancer is made more fierce and raging by meats inflaming 

the bloud, by perturbations of the mind, anger, heat, and Medicins too acrid, oily, and cmplattick, 

untitly applied, both tor time and place. 

Amongſt the forts or kinds of Cancers, there be two chiefly eminent, that is, the ulcerated or The forts and 
maniteſt Cancer, and the not ulcerated or occult. But of Cancers ſome poſſes the internal parts, differences of 
as the Guts, Womb, Fundament others the external, as the Brefts; alfo there is a recent, or late ****® 
bred Cancer, and alſoan inveterate one. There is one ſmall, another great, one raging and malign, | 
another more mild. Every Cancer is held almoſt incurable, or very difficult to be cured, for it is 4etius lib. 4 
a Diſcaſe altogether malign, to wit, a particular Leprofie, Therefore, faith Active, a Cancer is not The parts 
ealily ſtaid, until it hath eaten even to the innermoſt of the parr which it poſſeſſts, It invades _ ludje& 

G Vang 
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Women more frequently than Men, and thoſe parts which are lax, rare, tungous, and glandulous, 
and therefore opportune to receive a defluxion of a groſs humour, ſuch are the Brelts, and all the 
emundtories of the noble parts. When it poſſeſſes the Brelt it often cauſes inflammation to the Arm- 
holes, and ſends the ſwelling ever to the glandules thereof, whereupon the Patients do complain that 
a pricking pain even pierces to their hearts, But this ſame pain alſo runs to the clavicles, and even 
to the inner ſide of the ſhoulder-blades and blades. When it is increafed, and covers the noble parts, 
it admits no cure but by the hand; but in decayed bodies, whole ſtrength tail, eſpecially if the 
Cancers be inveterate, we muſt not attempt the Cure, neither with Inſtrument, nor with Fire, nei- 
ther by too acrid Medins, as potential Cauteriesz but we mult onely ſcek to keep them from growing 
more violent, and from ſpreading further, by gentle Medicins, and a palliative Cure. For thus , 
What Cancers many troubled with a Cancer, have attained even to old age. Therefore ——_ admoniſhes us, 


ws mos hol that it is better not to cure occult or hidden Cancers, for the Paticnts cured (faith he) doquickly die, 


ly tocure, but ſuchas arenot cured live longer. 


CHAP. XXVIIIL 


Of the Cure of a Cancer beginning, and not yet wlcerated. 


once increaſed.it admits no cure but by iron.as that which contemns.by reaſon of the malig- 

nity and contumacy, the force of all Mcdicins. Galen athrms he cured a Cancernot ulcerated, 

Now that Cure is performed by Medicins, purging Mclancholy; by Phlebotomy , when the 

firength and age of the Patient may well endure it 3 by ſhunning all things which may bretd ill and 

fxculent bloud. The diſtemper of the Liver muſt firſt be corrected, the Spleen, as alſo the part affected, 
in Men the Hzmorrhoides, in Wotnen their Courſes mult be procured. 

- Dict, Therefore thick and muddy Wines, Vinegar, brown Bread, cold Herbs, old Cheeſe, old and ſalted 
Fleſh, Beef, Veniſon. Goat, Hare, Garlick, Onions and Multard 3 and laſtly, all acrid, acid, and other 
falt things, which may by any means incraſſate the bloud, and inflame the humours,mutt be elchewed. 
A cooling and humetting diet muſt be preſcribed 3 Faſting elchewcd, as alſo Watchingsz immode- 
rate Labours, Sorrow, Cares, and Mournings 3 let him uſe Ptiſans, and in his Broths boil Mallows, 
Spinace, Lettuce, Sorrel, Purſlain, Succory, Hops, Violets, Borrage and the tour cold ſeeds, But let 
him feed on Mutton, Veal, Kid, Capon, Pullet, young Hares, Partridges, Fiſhes of Stony Rivers, rcar 
Eggs 3 and uſe white Wine but moderately for his drink. 

How to handle The part affeQted with the Cancer mult be gently handled, and not over-burdened by over-hard 

the cancerous or heavy things, or by too ſolid or fat Emplaiſiers 3 on the contrary, gentle and mitigating Mcdicins 

7 Lves mult be uſcd 3 applying alſo at certain times ſuch things as reſiſt venom, or poiſon, as Treacle and 

Afies Milk. Mithridate. Aſſes Milk is exceeding tit to afſwage the acrimony of the cancerous humour. - Therefore 
it muſt not onely be taken inwardly, but alſo applied outwardly to the cancerous Ulcer, making 


thereof a fomentation. 


Cancer beginning, is oft hindered from increafing, before it faſten its roots; but when it hath 
Lib.2.2d4 Glauc, 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of the Cure of an ulcerated Cancer. 


roundneſs of the tumour, the inequality, roughneſs, and pain 3 to the judgment of the eye 

the tumour ſeems ſoft, but it is hard to the tbuchz the Ulcer is filthy, with lips, thick, ſwol- 

len, hard, knotty, turned out, and ftanding up, having a horrid aſpect, and caſting forth ichorous, fil- 

thy, and Carion-like tilth, ſometimes black, ſometimes mixed with rotten filth, and otherwhiles with 

much bloud. This kind of Ulcer is malign, rebellious and untractable, as that which contemns mild 

remedies, and becomes mote herce by acrid and firong 3 the pain, fever, and all the ſymptoms 

being increaſed, from whence the powers are dejected, the waſting and conſumption of the body 

How and follows, and laſtly, death. Yet if it be ſmall, and in a part which may ſuffer amputation, the body 
where 2 Cancer being firſt purged, and bloud drawn, the firength of the Patient not difſuading, it will be conve- 
_—_ be cut. njent to uſe the hand, and to take hold of, and cut away whatſoever is corrupt, even to the quick, 
Wha to be thatno fear of contagion may remain or be left behind. The amputation finiſhed, the bloud mult 
obſerved in not be preſcntly ſtopped, but permitted to flow out in ſome meaſure, yea verily preſſed forth 
cutting away all about it, that fo the Veins {wollen with black and melancholy bloud may be disburdened. 
ap ei! WO" When you have taken a ſuthcient quantity of bloud , the place muſt be ſeared with an aCtual cau- 
applying a oY For that will ſtrengthen the part atfefted, draw forth the venenate quality, and alſo fiay 
cautery after the dcfluxion, Then muſt you apply mitigating Medicins, and procure the falling away of the 
ampuration of Eſchar. To conclude, that which remains muſt be pertormed according to the cure of other Ul- 
nt cerss Now we know and underſtand, that all the Cancer is cut away, and all the maligvity thereof 
p = is wel} Excnct, when the Ulcer caſts forth laudable matter, when that good fleſh begins to grow by little 
taken away, and little, like to the grains of a Pomegranate, the pricking pain, and all the ſymptoms being 
aſſuaged. Yet the cure of an ulcerated Cencer which ſhall poſleſs the lips, may be morc happily and 

mildly performed, no cauſtics Medicin being applicd after ſcion , 1o alſo that ſcarce any defor- 

mity will be left when it is cicatrized. Which new and never tormerly tried , or written of way, 

as far as Iknow, I found and performed ina man of tifty years old. Doctor Fohn Altine, a moſt 

tkarned Phyfitian being called to Counſel, James Guiflemeas , and Maſter Ewftachius the King's 

Chis 


The Signs, \ N Ulcerated Cancer hath many ſigns common with that which is not ulcerated, as the 


UM 


UMI 
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Chirurgeons, and Fobn le Jexne the Duke of Griſe his moſt worthy Chirurgeon being preſent, 

The way is this; The Cancer muſt be thruſt through the lips on both fides, above and below with A nev: and 
2 needle and thred, that ſo you may rule and govern the Cancer with your left hand, by the benetit of o':ſervable 
the thred (left any portion thereof ſhould ſcape the infirument in cutting) and then with your Si- ay of raxing 
zers in the right hand, you may cut it off all at once 3 yet it mult be fo done, that ſome ſubltance of me hooray ns 
the inner part of the lip which is next to the tecth may remain (it ſo be that the Cancer be not grown a. 
quite through) which may ſcrve, as it Were, for a foundation to generate fleſh to fill up the hollowneſs 
again. Then when it hath bled ſufkcicntly, the fides and brinks of the Wound mult be ſcacined 
on the right and left ſides, within and without, with ſomewhat a deep ſcarihcation, that ſo (wiacn we 
would draw tog:ther the ſides and lips of the Wound, by that manner of ſtitching which is uſed in an 
hare-lip) we may have the fleſh more pliant and tractable to the needle and thred. The relidue of 
the Cure mult be performed juſt after the ſame manner as we uſe in hare-lips, of which we ſhall excat 
hereafter, 


CHAP. XXX. 


Of the Topick Medicins to be applied to an wlcerated and not ulcerated Cancer, 


E at the beginning uſe repercuſſive Medicins, ſuch as are the juices of Nightſhade, Plan- Repelling Me- 
tain, Henbane, Lettuce, Sorrcl, Houfleck, Water, Lentil, or Ducks-mcat, Knot-graſs, dicins. 
Pomcgranates, and the like. Alſo oleum roſartm Omphacinum, the powders of Sumach, 

Berberics, Litharge, Ceruſc, Burnt-lead, Trtia, Qaick-filver, and the Iike. Of which you may com- 

poſe Fomentations, Liniments, Ointments, Catapla {ms, Emplailterss Emplaſtrum Diacalcitheos dif- 

{olved with juiee of Nightihade, and Oll ot Roſes is very fit tor not ulcerated Cancers, Pompbholix, 

or Twtia wathed in juice of Nightſhade, or Plantain, is very good for ulccratcd Cancers. Befidcs, this 

tollowing Mcdicin is vcrv commendable, 

tv Litharg. & ceruſe an. 5; i. terantur in mortario plumb. cm oleo roſar. donec reducantur ad conſitentiam 
linimenti vel unguenti and there may beuſe of a rcfolving and repercuthve Ointment, as, IK plumbi 
ft loti pomphol. thuris an. 5 1. |- abſinth. pontic. 3 |*. olei roſarum 5 11). cer 5 V). ſucci ſolani, quantim ſuf- 
ficit ad unguenti craſſitudinem, They vcry much commend Theodoricks Emplaitter toafſwage the pain 
of ulccrated Cancers. 

Re Olei rof. cere alb. an. Z ij. |*. ſateci granat.& ſolani, anZ ij. ceruſe lote 5 i. plumbinnſti, loti, & tuthie Theodovicks 
prepare an. 5, (5. thuris maſtich. an. 5 ty. fiat empl. mole, This following Ointment I have otten uſed Emplaitters. 
with good ſucccls. | 

Rc Theriac. veter. Z i. ſccci cancrorum (8. ſucci lafiuce & ole roſar. ans is [. vitel, ovoritm ſith cineribo 
co@t. ij. camphor. 5 (8. pitentur omnia in mortario plumb. Ex fiat unguentum. 

BR Sprm. argent. axiungie poret recentis cerg alb. an. tb | .olet boni 5 Viiþ. Titel, ovorzem aſl it. iv. fot un- 
wunguent, ſervetur uſith, And when you will uſe it, mix it with alittle Cintment of Roles. Itave al- Leaches.. 
ſo mitigatcd great pain by applying Leaches to an ulceratcd Cancer, in that part where the torment The applica- 
was molt vchement, by disburdening the part of ſome portion of the malign humour. which Game —_ Chic- 
thing I have done by application of young Whelps, or Pigeons, or Chickens, cut long-ways, and PTc- kens, ,-»y 

ently applicd to the ulcer, and now and then changed as ſoon as their heat ſeems diffolved 3 and 
others applicd for thcir natural hcat in an Anodyne or mitigating Medicin. abs Baptiſts Theodofins Epit.>1. 
in his Epittles writes, that a cataplaſm of the herb Eryſmam, or Cadlock, being beaten, is very good The Eſtate of 
to be applicd to a Cancer not ulccrated 3, but if the Cancer be ulcerated, he boils this fame herb in ty- £2" 
dromel, and ſo by injection and lotions cleanſes the ulcer and mitig2tcs thepain. If the Cancer 2H#e& The figns of 
the Womb, tne Patient teels the pricxing of the paiv in the groin above the pedfen, aud in the Kidneys, *< Cancer mn 
and is often troubled with a dithculty ot making waterz but when it is ulcerated, it pours torth tilth, © Wom, 
or matter, excccding fiir... and carion-Jike, and that in great plenty, the hlthy vapour of which 

carricd up to the heart, and brain. cauſes often ſwounding, Now to mitigate the pains of ſuch like 

placcs, the tollo:ing Medicins are of goed uſe. 

Be Moe.:,. ſemin. link, fanugr. extract. in aqua roſar. E* plantaginis quod ſatis eſt, Of this being warm 
make a Fomuntation, ba 

R Rad, Althee 'b (>. caquatuy in bydromelite, piſtetur & trajiciatur, addendo ol. roſar. parnm, fiat Cata- 
plaſma, Allo you ſhall make divers peſlarics according to the different kind of pain; allo make 
inzcctions of the juice of Plantain, Knot-grafs, Lettuce, Purſlain, mixed together, and agitatcd or 
laboured in a Leaden Mortar with a little Oil of Roſes; for this kind of Medicin 15 ccommended by 
Galen mn cvery kind of ulceratcd Cencers, Alſo this following Water is very profitable, and often pro- 14-9: Sinpl. 
ved by me. Bc Stercoris buebuli tb iv. berbe Robert; plantag, ſemperoi1, byoſcyami, portulac, laftuc.endiv. 
an. me. i. cancros fluviatiles, num. xij. Let them be all beaten together and Aitilled in a Leaden Alem- 
bick, kecp the liquor for uſe, and with it make often injection into the part, or if the ſite of the part 
will permit, let the cancerous ulcers be waſhed therewith, and pledgets of lint ſteeped therein, be ap- 
plied and renewed ever and anon) for fo the acrimony and force of the inflammation is retunded, and 
the pain afſwaged. Galen beats into powder River Crabs burnt; the powder mixed with Oint- £55.4. "de c9np-+ 
ment of Roſcs is molt prohtably applicd upon lint to cancerous Ulcers, med. ſecundun 

It will be very convenient to put into theneck of the Womb the following Inſtrument made of 
Gold or Silver , whereby the cancerous hlth may have free and fafe paſſage forth, and the hlthy 
and putredinous Vapours may more cafily breathe forth. Thercfore ket it be hollow quite | 
through, ſome five or t1x fingers long, and about the bigneſs of ones thumb, at the upper end per- 
torated with many holes whereby the filth may have paſſage forth. Let the outer or lower end be 
ſomc two hngers tnick.in the circumference, make it with a neat ſpring, that may hold that end 
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open, more or leſs, according to the Phyſicians mind ; let there be two ſtrings or laces put unto it , 
by which being tied before and behind to the rowler, with which the Woman ſhall girt her loins, the 
Device may be kept from falling, as you may ſee in the following Figure. 


A Vent made like a Peſſary, for the Womb affefied with a cancerous Ulcer. 


A Shews the upper end perforated with five or ſix holes. 
B The lower end. 
C That part of the end which is opened by the fring, which is marked with the letter D. 
EE The ſtrings or laces. 
Neither is that remedy for not ulcerated Cancers to be contemned, which conſiſts of a Plate of Lead 
beſmeared with Quick-ſilver 3 for Galen himſelf teſtifies that Lead is a good Medicin for malign and 
inveterate Ulcers. But Gzido Canliacenſis is a witnels of ancient credit and learning, that ſuch Plates 
of Lead rubbed over with Quick-filver, toſuch malign Ulcers as contemn the force of other Medicins, 
are, as it were, Antidotes to waſte and overcome their malignity and evil nature, This kind of rc- 
medy, when it was preſcribed by that moſt excellent Phytician Hollerius, who commanded me to apply 
it to the Lady of Montigni, Maid of Honour to the Queen-mother, troubled with a Cancer in her left 
Breſt, which cqualled the bigneſs of a Walnut, did not truly throughly heal it, yet notwithtiandin 
| kept it from further growth. Wherctoge at length growing wearyof it, when ſhe had comming 
herſelf to a certain Phyſician, boldly promiſing her quick help, the tried,” with loſs of her lite, how 
dangerous and diſadvantagious the cure of a Cancer was, which is undertaken according to the man- 
ner of healing other ulcers for this Phylitian, when he had caſt away this our Medicin, and had begun 
the cure with mollifying, heating and attraCtive things, the pain, inflammation, and all the other 
ſymptoms increafing, the tumor grew to that bigneſs, that being the humour drawn thither could not 
be contained in the part it ſelf, it ſtretched the breſt forth ſo much, that it broke it in the middle, juſt as 
a Pomgranate cleaves when it comes torits full maturity z whereupon an immoderate fux of bloud 
followed, for ſtaying whereof he was forced to ftrew cauftick powders thereon but by this means 
the inflammation and pain becoming more raging, and ſwoundings coming upon her, the poor Soul 
in ſtead of her promiſed health, yielded up her Ghoſt in the Phyſicians boſom. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of the Fever which happeneth in Scirrhous Tumors. 


the nature of the Melancholick humour of which it is bred. For this ſhut up in a certain ſeat 

in which it makes the tumour, by communication of putrid vapours heats the heart above 

meaſure, and enflames the humours contained therein, whence ariſes a Fever. Now therefore a 
uartan isa Fever coming every fourth day, and having two days intermiſſion. 

e primitive cauſes thereof are theſe things which increaſe Mclancholick humours in the body , 
ſach as the long eating of Pulſe, of coarſe and burnt Bread, of {alt Fleſh and Fiſh, of groſs Meats, as 
Beef, Goat, Veniſon, old Hares, old Cheeſe, Cabbadge, thick and muddy Wines, and other ſuch 
things of the ſame kind. 

Theantecedent cauſes are, heaped up plenty of Melancholick humours, abounding over all the 
- body. But the conjunct cauſes are Melancholick humours putrefying without the greater Veſſels, 
in the ſmall Veins, and habit of the body. 

We may gather the ſigns of a Quartan Fever from things which they call natural, not natural, and 
againſt nature. From things natural; for a cold and dry temper, old age, cold and fat, Men, having 
= Veins ſmall, and lying hid, their Spleen ſwollen and weak, are uſually troubled with Quartan 

Evers. 

Of you not natural; this Fever or Ague is frequent in Autumn, not onely becauſe, for that it 
is cold and dry, it is fit to heap up Melancholick humours; but chiefly by reaſon that the hu- 
mours by the heat of the preceding Summer are eafily converted into adult Melancholy, whence 
far worlerand more dangerous Quartans ariſe, than of the ſimple Melancholick humoug ; to con- 
clude, through any cold or dry ſeaſon in' a region cold and dry, men that have the like __ 
calil 


G 6 a Fever is a Quartan, or certainly coming near unto the nature of a Quartan, by reaſon of 
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ealily fall into Quartains 3 if to theſe a paintul kind of lite full of danger and ſorrow doth accrew. 
Of things contrary to Nature, becauſe the fits take one with paintul ſhaking, inferring, as it 
were, the (one of breaking or ſhaking the bones 3 turther it taketh one every fourth day. with an 
itching over the whole body, and oft-times with a thin skurf and puſtules, eſpecially on the legs.; 
the pulſe at the beginning is little, flow, and dcep, and the urin alſo is then white and wateriſh, 
inclining to ſomewhat a dark colour. | | 
In the declination when the matter is concoctcd, the urin becomes black, not occaſioned by any 
malign {ymptom or preternatural excels of hcat (tor fo it ſhould be deadly) but by excretion of the 
conjunC rwattcr, The fit of the Quartain continues twenty tour hours, and the intermiſſion is torty 
four hours. It often takes its original trom an obſtruction, pain and Scirrhrs of the Spleen, and of 
the ſuppreſſing of the Courſes and Hzmorrhoides, 
Quartains taken in the Sumaner are for the molt part ſhort, but in the Autumn long, eſpecially Frognoſtice. 
ſuch as continue till Winter. Thoſe which come by ſucceſſion of any diſeaſe of the Liver, Spleen, 
or any other precedent diſeaſe, are worſe than ſuch as are bred of themſelves, and commonly end p 
in a Droplic. But thoſe which happen without the tault of any bowels, and to fuch a Patient as From what 
will be governcd by the Phylician in his Diet, infcr no greater harm, but tree him from more 4ifeaſes 4 
grievous and long diſeaſes, as Melancholy, the Falling-tickneſs, Convultion, Madneſs ; becauſe _— 
the Melancholy humor, the author of ſuch diſcaſcs, is expelled every fourth day by the force of the 
tit of the Quartum. 
A Quartain Feaver, if there be no errour committed, commonly excecds not a year ; for other- 
wiſe ſome Quartains have been found to lalt to the tweltth year, according to the opinion of 
Avicen : The Quattain beginning in Autumn is oft-times ended in the following Spring z the Quar- 
tain which is cauſed by adult blood , or choler, or falt-flegm, is more eatily and ſooner cured, than 
that which procecds from adult melancholy humor ; becauſe the melancholy humor, terreltrial of 
its own nature, and harder to be diſcuſſed than any other humor, ts again made by aduſtion (the 
ſubtiler parts being diſſolved and the grofler ſubliding) more ſtubborn, groſs, malign, and acrid. 
The cure is wholly abſolvcd by two means, that is, by Diet and Medicines, The diet ought to Diet. 
be preſcribed contrary to the cauſe of the Feaver in the uſe of the fix things not natural, as much 
as lics in our power, Wherefore the Patient ſhall eſchew Swines fleth, flatulent, viſcid and glutinous 
( meats, fcnny Fowls, ſalt meats and Veniſon, and all things of hard digettion. The ufc of white 
Wine indiftercnt hot and thin, is convenient to attenuate and incide the groſs humor, and to move 
tirin and (weat z yea verily at the beginning of the fit, a draught of ſuch Wine will cauſe vomit- 
ting, which is a thing of ſo great moment, that by this one remedy many have been cured. Yet How much 
if we may take occalion and oppartunity toprovoke vomit, there 15 no time thought hitter for that vomiting pre- 
purpoſe than preſently after meat 3 tor then it is the ſooner provoked, the tibers ot the ſtomach be- mnt FO 2 
ing humcced and relaxcd, and the ſtomach is ſooner turned to vomiting, whereupon follows a _ 
more plentiful, happy, and eafie evacuation of the Phlegrmatick and Cholerick humor, and leſs 
troublcfome to Nature : And of all the cruditics with which the mouth of the ventricle abounds in 
a Quartain, by reaſon of the more copious attlux or the Melancholick humor, which by his quali- 
tics cold and dry diſiutbs all the ations and natural facultics. Moreover, exerciſes and frictionsare 
good before meat z ſuch paiſions of the mind are as contrary to the cauſe trom which this Fcaver 
takcs his original, are fit to be cheriſhed by the Patient, as Laughter, Jeſting, Mulick, and all ſuch 
like things tull of pleaſure and mirth. At the beginning the Patient mult be gently handled and 
dealt withal, and we mutt abſtain trom all very ſtrong medicives, until ſuch time as the diſeaſe hath 
bccn of ſome continuance. For this humour, contumacious at the beginning, when as yet Nature 
hath attempted nothing, is again made more ſtubborn, terreſtrial and dry, by the almoſt hery heat of 
acrid medicincs. If the body abound with blood, fome part thereof mult be taken away oy open- 
ing the Median or Baſilick-vein of the lett arm, with this caution, that if it appcar more groſs and 
black, we ſuffer it to low more plentitullyz it more thin, and tinEtured with a laudable and red 
colour that we preſently ſtay it. The matter at this Feaver mult be ripened, concocted and diminith- 
cd with the Syrups of Epithymzm of Scolopendrium, of Maiden-hair, Agrimony, with the waters Medicines, 
of Hops, Bugloſs, Borage, and the like. I tincerely proteti, next unto God, I have cured very inany 
Quartains by giving a portion of a little Treacle diſſolved in about ſome two ounces of Aqua vite, 
allo ſometimes by two or three grains of Musk difſclved In Muskadine, given at the beginning of a 
particular tit towards the general declination of the diſcaſcatter general purgations, the humor and 
body being, prepared, and the powers firong : And certainly an invetcrate Quartain can fearce ever 
be diſcuſſed, unleſs the body be much heated with meats and medicines. Therefore it is not alto- 
gcther to be diſproved,which many fay,that they have driven away a Quartain by taking a draught 
of Wine every day afſoon as they came forth of their beds, in which ſome leaves of Sage had been 
infuſed all the night.. Alſo it is good a little betore the hit to anout all the ſpine of the back with 
Oyls hcating all the nervous parts, ſuch as are the Oyl of Rue, Walnuts, of the Peppers, mix- 
ing therewith a little Aqua zite 3 but for this purpoſe, the Oyl of Caſtereum which hath been boiled 
in an Apple of Coliquintida, the Kernels taken out, upon hot coals, to the conſumption of the 
half part, mixing therewith ſome little quantity of the Powders of Pepper, Pellitory of Spain; and 
Enpborbizem, is exccllent, Certainly, ſuch like Inunctions are good, not only to mitigate the ve- 
hemency of the terrible ſhaking, but alſo to provoke {weats , tor becauſe by their humid heat 
they diſcuſs this humor being dull and rebellious to the expullive faculty z for the Melancholy 
is, as it were, the droſs and mud of the blood. Therefore, if on the contrary, The Quartain 
Feaver thall be cauſed by adult choler, we mult hope tor and expect a cure by refrigerating and hu- 4... Quar- 
mc&ive medicincs, ſuch as Sorrel, Lettuce, Purilane, broths of the decoQions of Cucumbers. tains muſt be 
Gourds, Mcllons, and Pompions. For in this cafe, if any uſe hot medicines; he ſhall make this humor cured with | 
molt obltinate by the reſolving of the ſabtiler parts. Thus Trallianus boaſts that he hath cured > —<Wiih> 
3 theſe 295 
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theſe kinds of Quartain Feaver by the only uſe of refrigerating Epithemaes being often repeated a 
little before the beginning of the fit. And this is the ſum of the cure of true and legitimate intermit- 
ting Feavers; that is, of thoſe which are cauſed by one fumple humor, whereby the-cure of thoſe 
What baſtard which they call Baſtard intermitting Feavers, may be eaſily gathered and underſtood 3 as which are 
Agnes are,and bred by a humor impure, and not of one kind, but mixt or compoſed by admixture of ſome other 
how they matter 3 for example, according to the mixture of divers humors Phlegmatick and Cholerick, the 
muſt be cured. py. 1;-ins mult alſo be mixt, as if it werea confuſed kind of Feaver of a Quotidian and Tertian, it 
muſt be cured by a medicine compoſed of things evacuating flegm and choler. 


———— ——— 


CH AP. XXXII 
Of an Aneuriſma, that is, the dilatation, or ſpringing of an Artery, Vein, or Sine. 


forth under the fleſh and muſcles, by the dilatation or relaxation of an Artery, Yet the 
Author of the detinitions, ſeems to call any dilatation of any veinous veſlel by the name 
of an Aneuriſma, Galen calls an Anexriſma, an opening made of the Anatomiſts of an Artery. Alſo 
an Aneuriſma is made when an Artery that is wounded cloſeth too flowly, the ſubſtance which is 
above it being in the mean time agglutinated, filled with fleth and cicatrized, which doth not ſel- 

Tn what parts dom happen in opening of Arteries unskilfully performed and negligently cured 3 therefore Aneu-' 

they chiefly riſma's are abſolutely made by the Anaſtomoſis, ſpringing, breaking, Eroſion, and wounding of the ar- 

happen, teries. Theſe happen in all partsof the body, but more frequently in the throat, eſpecially in wo- 
men after a paintul travail. For when as they more ſtrongly firive to hold their breath, for the 
more powerful expulſion of the birth, it happens that the artery is dilated and broken, whence tol- 
lows an effuſion of blood and ſpirits under the skin. The ſigns are, a ſwelling one while great, an- 
other ſmall, with a pulſation and a colour not not varying trom the native conſtitution of the skin. 
It is a ſoft tumor, aud ſo yielding to the impreſſion of the fingers, that if it peradventure be ſmall, 
it wholly vaviſheth, the arterious blood and ſpirits flying back into the body of the artery, but pre- 
ently, aſſoon as you take your fingers away, they return again with like celerity. Some Anerriſ- 
mas do not only when they are preſſed, but alſo of themſelves, make a fſentible hiſſing, it you lay 
your ,car near to them, by reaſon of the motion of the vital ſpirit ruſhing with great violence 
through the ſtraitneſs of the paſlage. 

Prognoſtick, Wherefore in Anerriſma's in which there is a great rupture of the artery, ſuch a noiſe is not 
heard, becaule the ſpirit is carried through a larger paſſage. Great Aneuriſma's under the arm-pits, 
in the groins and other parts wherein there are large veſſels, admit no cure. becauſeſo great an erup- 
tion of blood and ſpirit often follows upon ſuch an Incition, that death prevents both art and cure, 

A Hiſtory, Which I obſcrvcd a few years ago in a certain Prieſt of St. Andrews of the Arches, Mr. Fohn Mail- 

; let, dwelling with a chict Prefident Chriſtopher de Than. Who having an Anexriſma at the ſetting on 
Anewriſmass Of theſhoulder about the bigneſs of a Wall-nut, I charged him, he ſhould not ler it be opencd, tor 
muſt not raſh- if he did, it would bring him into manifeſt danger of his life, and that it would be more fate tor 
ly be opencd. him to break the violence thereot with double clothes ſteeped in the juice of Night-ſhade and Houſ- 
leck, with new and wheyey cheeſe mixt therewith : Or with TVngaentum de Bolo, or Emplajtrum con- 
tra rupturam, and ſuch other refrigerating and aſtringent medicines, if he would lay upon ita thin 
plate of Lead, and would uſe ſhorter breeches, that his doublet might ſerve to hold it too, to which 
he might talten his breeches inſtead of a ſwathe, and in the mean time he ſhould eſchew all things 
which attenuate and inflame the blood, but eſpecially he ſhould keep himſclf from all great firain- 
ing of his voice. Although hehad uſed his diet for a year, yet he could not ſo handle the matter 
but that the tumor increaſed 3 which he obſerving goes toa Barber, who ſuppoſing the tumor to be 
of the kind of vulgar Impoſthumes, applies to it in the evening a Caultick cauſing an Eſchar fo to 
open it. In the morning ſuch an abundance of blood flowed forth from the tumor being opened, 
that he therewith aſtonithed, implorcs all poſſible aid, and bids that I ſhould be called to ſtay this 
his great bleeding, and he repented that he had not followed my dirc&ion. Wherefore I was cal- 
led, but when I was ſcarce over the threſhold, he gaveuphis ghoſt with his blood. Wherefore I 

How they diligently admonith the Chirurgeon that he do not rafhly open Aneuriſma's, unleſs they be ſmall, 

muſt be cured, in an ignoble part, and not induced with large veſſels, but rather let him perform the cure after 
this manner : Cut the skin which lies over it until the artery appear, and then ſeparate it with 
your knite from the particles about it, then thruſt a blunt and crooked needle with a thred in it 
under it 3 bind it, then cut it off, and ſocxpe the falling off of the thread of it ſelf, whiles Na- 
ture covers the Oritices of the cut artery with the new fleth, then the reſidue of the cure may be 

Thoſe of the performed after the manner of ſimple wounds. The Anexriſma's which happcn in the internal parts 

inward parts are incurable. Such as frequently happen to thoſe who have often had the un&tion and ſweat for 

mcureable. the cure of the French diſcaſe, becauſe being {ſo attenuated and heated therewith, that it cannot 
be contained in the receptacles of the artery, it diſtends it to that largeneſs asto hold a mans fiſt : 

A Hiſtory, Which I have obſerved in the dead body of a certain Taylor, who by an Anexriſma of the arteri- 
ous vein ſuddenly whilſt he was playing at Tennis fell down dead, the veſſel being broken 3 his 
body being opened, I found a great quantity of blood poured forth into the capacity of the cheli, 
but the body of the artery was dilated to that largeneſs I formerly mentioned, and the inner coat 
thereof was bony. For which cauſe within a while after I ſhewed it to the great admiration of 
the beholders in the Phyſicians Schoo!, whilſt I publickly difſeted a body there; whillt he lived, 
he ſaid he felt a beating and a greatheat over all his body the force of the pulſation of all the Ar- 
teries, by the occaſion whereot he ' often (wounded. Dr. Sylvixs the Kings Profeſſor of Phy- 
lick at that time forbad him the uſe of Wine, and wiſhed him to uſe boiled water for his drink, 


and 
. 


What it is. h N Aneuriſma is a ſoft tumor yielding to the touch, made by the blood and ſpirit poured 
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and Curds and new Cheeſes for his meat, and to apply them in form of Cataplaſtis upon the 
gricved and ſwoln part, At night he uſed a Priſan of Barley meal and Poppy-ſeeds, and was purged 
now and then with a Clyſter of refrigerating and emollient things, or with Caſſia alone, by which 
medicines he ſaid he found himſelf much better. The cauſe of ſuch a bony conſtitution of the Ar- 
teries by Anenriſmaes is, tor that the hot and fervid blood hrſt dilates the coats of an artery, then 
breaks them 3 which when it happens, it then borrows from the neighbouring bodies, a fit matter to 
reſtore the looſed continuity thereof. 
This matter, whilſt by little and little it is dried and hardned, it degenerates into a griſtly or 
elſe a bony ſubſtance, juſt by the force of the ſame material and efficient cauſes; by which ſtones 
are _— in the reins and bladder, For the more terreſtrial portion of the blood is dried and 
condenſed by the power of the unnatural heat contained in the part affeted with an Anexriſma 3 
whereby it comes to paſs, that the ſubſtance added to thedilated and broken artery is turned inro 
a body of a bony conliſtence. In which the ſingular providence of Nature, the Hand-maid of God, 
1s ſhewed, as that which, as it were, by making and oppoſing a new wall or bank, would hinder 
and break the violence of the raging blood ſwelling with the abundance of the vital ſpirits3 un- 
leſs any had rather to reter the cauſe of that hardneſs to the continual applicatin of retrigerating 
and aftringent medicines. Which have power to condenſate and harden, as may not obſcurely be Lb. 4. cap. alt. 
gathered by the writings of Galen. But beware you be not deceived by the fore-mentioned ſigns 3 4*P4/*x pul 
tor ſometimes in large Anewriſmaes you can perceive no pulſation, neither can you force the blood ten ts 
into the artery by the preſſure of your hngers, either becauſe the quantity of ſuch blood is greater the Tnenkg 
than which can be contained in the antient receptacles of the artery, or becauſe it is conden- Aneuriſmaes. 
fate and concrete into clods, whereupon wanting the beneht of ventilation from the heart, it pre- 
ſently putreties: Thence enſue great pain, a Gangrene, and mortitication of the part, and laltly, 
the death of the creature, 


The end of the Seventh Book. 


BOOK VIIL 
Of particular T umors againſt N{ ature. 


The PREFACE. 


Ecauſe the cure of Diſeaſes muſt be varied according to the variety of the temper, not only 
of the body in general, but alſo of each part thereof, the ſtrength, figure, form, ſite, and 
ſenſe thereof being taken into conſideration : T think, it worth my pains, having already 
ſpcken of Tumors in general, if 1 ſhall treat of them in particular, which affett each part 
of the body, beginning with thoſe which aſſail the head. Therefore the Tumor either affects 
the whole head, or elſe only ſome particle thereof, as the Eyes, Ears, Noſe, Gums, an 


the like. Let the Hydrocephalos and Phyſocephalos be examples of thoſe Trmors which poſſeſs the 
whole head. 


—— — - —  — 
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CHAP. I. 
Of an Hydrocephalos or watry Tumor which commonly affecis the heads of Infants. 


humor 3 being a diſcaſe almoſt peculiar to Infants newly born. It hath for an external cauſe The cauſes, 
the violent compreiſion of the head by the hand of the Midwite, or otherwiſe at the birth, 

or by a fall, contuſion, and the like. For hence comes a breaking of a vein, orartery, and an cffu- 

fion of the blood under the skin. Which by corruption becoming whayilh, laſtly degencrateth into 

2 certain wateriſh humor. It hath alſo an inward cauſe, which is the abundance of fcrous and acrid 

blood, which by its tenuity and heat ſwears through the pores of the veſſels, ſomtimes between Differences 

the muſculous skin of the head, and the Pericranium , {ometimes betwcen the Pericratinm and the A reaſon of 

$kull ; and ſometimes between the skull and membrane called Dwra mater, and otherwhiles in the oy 

ventricles of the brain. 

The ſigns of it, contained in the ſpace between the muſculous skin and the Pericranium, are a ma- Signs. 

nifeſt tumor without pain, ſoft, and much yielding to the preſſure of the tingers. - The figns when it 

remaineth between the Pericranizm and the skull, are for the molt part like the tore-named, unle(s it 

be that the Tumor is a little harder, and not fo yielding to the hnger, by reaſon of the parts be- 

tween it and the finger : And allo there is ſomewhat more ſenſe of pain. But when it is in the ſpace 

between the skull and Dara mater, or in the ventricles of the brain, or of the whole ſubſtance there- 

of, there is a dulnels of the ſenſes, as of the fight and hearing 3 the tumor doth not yield to the 

touch, unleſs you uſe ſtrong impreſſion, for then it ſinketh ſomewhat down, eſpecially in Infants 

newly born 3 who have their skulls almoſt as ſoft as wax, and the junctures of their ſutures lax, 

both by nature, as alſo by accident, by reaſon of the humor contained therein moiſtening and re- 

laxing all the adjacent parts3 the humor contained here lifts up the skull ſomewhat mo12 high, eſpe- 

cially at the meetings ot the ſutures 3 which you may thus know, becauſe the tumor being preſled, 


the humor flies back into the ſecret paſſage of the biain, 


T Greeks call this Diſeaſe Hydrocephalos, as it were a Dropſie of the head, by a wateriſh Whar it is. 
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To conclude, the pain is more vehement, the whole head more {wollen, the forc-head ſtands 
ſomewhat further out, the eye is fixt and immoveable, and allo weeps by reaſon of the ſerous hu- 
mor ſweating out of the brain, 's 

A Hiftory. Veſalius writes, that he ſaw a Girl of two years old, whoſe head was thicker than any mans hcad 
by this kind of Tumor, and the skull not bony, but membranous, as it uſeth to be.in Abortive- 
births, and that there was nine pound of water ran out of it. 

Abucrafis tells, that he ſaw a Child whoſe head grew every day bigger by reaſon of the watery 
moiſture contained therein, till at length the Tumor became ſo great, that his neck could not bear 
it neither ſtanding nor ſitting, ſo that he died in a ſhort time. I have obſerved and had in cure 
four children troubled with this diſcaſc, one of which being, diſſected atter it dicd, had a brain no 
bigger than a Tennis-Ball. But of a Tumor and humor contained within under the Cranium, os 
skall, I have ſeen none recover, but they are cafily healed of an external Tumor. 

Therefore whether the humor lye under the Pericranizm, or under the muſculous skin of the 
head, it muſt firſt be aſſailed with reſolving medicines, but if it cannot be thus overcome, you 
muſt make an Inciſion, taking heed of the Temporal Muſcle, and thence preſs out all the humor, 
whether it reſemble the waſhing of fleſh newly killed, or blackiſh blood, or congealed or knotted 
blood, as when the tumor hath been cauſed by contuſion 3 then the wound mult be tilled with dry 
lint, and covered with double boulttersz and laſily, bound with a fitting ligature. 


—_— — —  — — —_——__Þ 


CHAP. IL. 
Of a Polypus, being an eating Diſeaſe in the Noſe. 

The reaſon of He Polypus is a tumor of the noſe againſt Nature, commonly ariſing from the Os Ethmoides, 

the name, or ſpongy-bone. It is ſo called, becaule it reſembles the teet of a Sea-Polypus in figure, and 

the fleſh thereof in conſiftence. This tumor ſtops the noſe, intercepting and hindring the 

 Lih.6, cap. 8, liberty cf ſpeaking and blowing the noſe. Celſ#s aith, the Polypms is a caruncle ot excreſcence one 
while white, another while reddiſh, which adheres to the bone of the noſe, and ſometimes hills the 

noſtrils hanging towards the lips, ſometimes it deſcends back through that hole, by which the ſpirit 

The differen. deſcends from the noſe to the throttle; it grows ſo that it may be ſeen behind the Venela, and often 

ces hereof firangles a man by ſtopping his breath. There are hive kinds thereot 3 the hrlt is, a ſoft membrane, 
long and thin like the relaxed and depreſſed Vowla, hanging from the middle griftle of the noſe, 
being filled with a phlegmatick and viſcid humor. This in exſpiration hangs out ot the noſe, but is 
drawn in and hid by inſpiration 3 it makes one ſnaffle in their ſpeech, and ſnort in their ſleep. The 
ſecond hath hard fleſh, bred of melancholy blood without aduttion, which obſtructing the noftrils, 
intercepts the reſpiration made by that part. The third is fleſh hanging from the grilile, round and 
ſoft, being the oft-ſpring of phlegmartick blood. The fourth is a hard tumor, like tlcth, which when 
it is touched, yields a ſound like a ſtone 3 it is generated of melancholy blood dried. being ſomewhat 
of the nature of a Scirrbus contirmed, and without pain. The fifth is, as it were, compoled of many 
cancrous Ulcers ſpread over the tranſverſc ſurface of the grilile. 

Which of Of all theſe forts of Polypi ſome are not ulcerated,others ulcerated,which ſend forth a ſtinking and 

them admir fixong ſmelling filth. Such of them as are painful, hard, reſiſting, and which havea livid, or leaden 

no manual colour, muſt not be touched with the hand, becauſe they ſavour of the nature of a Cancer, as into 
operation. which they often degenerate 3 yet by reaſon of the pain which oppreſſes more violently, you may 
uſe the Anodyne medicines formerly deſcribed in a Cancer, ſuch as this following. 

An Anodyne, Rc Oleidevitell, ovorum 5 1), Litharg. auri, & Tuthie prep. an. 5 i, ſucci plat. ſolani an. Zi (, La- 
pid. bematit. & camphore, an. 3 (+. Let them be wrought a long time in a leaden Mortar, and fo 
make a medicine to be put into the noſtrils. Thoſe which are ſoft, looſe, and without pain, are 
ſometimes curable, being plucked away with an Inſtrument made for that purpoſc, or elſe waſted 
by actual cauteries put in through a pipe, ſo that they touch not the ſound part or by potential 
cauteries, as Egyptiacum compoled ot equal parts of all the fimples with Vitriol, which hath a fa- 

why ic mutt Culty to waſte ſuch like fleſh, Aqua fortis and Oyl of Vitriol have the ſame faculty, for theſe take 

be raken clear away a Polyprs by the root 3 for if any part there remain, it will breed again. But cauterics and 

away. acrid medicines mult be put into the noſtrils with this caution, that in the mean time cold repel- 
ling and aſtringent medicines be applied to the noſe and parts about it to aflwage the pain, and hin- 
der the inflammation. Such as are Vnguentum de bello, and Vnguentum nutritum, white of Eggs beaten 
with Roſc-leaves, and many other things of the like nature. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Parotides, that is, certain ſwellings about the Ears. 


hind and about the Ears, which are called the Emunctorits' cf the brain 3 tor theſe becauſe 

; they are looſe and {pongy, are fit to receive the excrements thereof, Ot theſe ſome are 

_ difteren- critical, the matter of the diſcaſe ſomewhat digeſted being ſent thither by the force of Nature. 
Their ſigns Others Symptomatical, the excrements of the brain increaſed in quantity, or quality, ruſhing thi- 
andſymptoms, ther of their own accord. Such ablceſſes often have great inflammarions joyned with them, becauſe 
the biting humor which flows thither is more vitiated in quality than in quantity. Befides alſo, they 

often cauſe great pain, by reaſon of the diſtention of the parts indued with the moſt exquiſite ſenſe, 

as allo by rcaſon of a nerve of the hfth Conjugation ſpread over theſe parts 3 as alſo of the neigh- 


bouring membranes of the brain, by which means the Patient is troubled with head-ach, and all 
his 
0 


What it is, FT: Paretis is a tumor againſt Nature, affefting the nay and thoſe parts ſeated be- 
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his face becomes ſwoln. Yet many times this kind of Tumor uſcth to be raiſed by a tough, viſcous; 
and groſs humor: 
This diſcaſe doth more grievoufly afflict young men than old 3 it commonly brings a Feaver and Prognoſtick. 
watching. It is difhcult to be cured, eſpecially, when it is cauſed by a groſs, rough, and viſcid 
humor, ſent thither by the Criſis. & 
The cure mult be performed by diet, whichgnuſt be contrary to the quality of the humor in the The cure. . 
temper and confiſtence of the meats. If the inflammation and redneſs be great, which indicate abun- 14h. 3. de comp. 
dance of blood, Phlebotomy will be profitable, yea very neceſſary, But here we mult not uſe the 124. ſec. Locos, 
like judgment, in application of local medicines, as we doin other tumors, as Galen admoniſh- aph. 21, 
eth us that is, we mult not uſe repercuſſives at the beginning, eſpecially, if the abſceſs be critical z ** © 
for ſo we ſhould infringe or fore-ſlow the endeavours ot Nature forcibly treeing it ſelf from the mor- 
bifique matter. But we mult much lcfs repel, or drive it back, if thematter which hath tlowed thi- 
ther be venenate, for {o the reflow thereot to the noble parts would prove mortal. Whereforc the 
Chirurgeon ſhall rather affiſt Nature in attracting and drawing forth that humor. Yet if the de- 
Auxion thall be ſo violent, if the pain fo herce, that thence there may be fear of watchings, and a 
Feaver, which may dcject the powers 3 Galen thinks, it will be expedient with many reſolving me- 
dicines to mix {ome repelling, Wheretore at the beginning let ſuch a Cataplaſm be applicd. 
Rc Far, bord. & ſem.lin. ana 5 1), coqutantur crem mulſo axt decofto cham. addends but. recen. & olei cham. Gentle reſc'- 
ana 5 i, fiat cataplaſma. And the tollowing Oyntment will alſo be good. ving medi- 
Re But. recen. 5 il, olei cham. & lilior. an 5 1, unguen. de Althea 3 \5, cere parum : Make an Oynt- 
ment to be applicd with moiſt and greafic wool, to mitigate the pain 3 alfo ſomewhat mor. ltrong 
diſcuſſing and reſolving mcdicines will be profitable z as, 
R Rad. Althee & bryon, an. 5 1), fol. rute, puleg. orig. an.m. i, flo. chamem. melil. an. p. i, coquantiry Stronger re- 
in bydromelite, piſtentur, trajiciantur, addendo farin. fanugrece orobi. an. 5 i, pul. Ireos, cham. melilot. ſolvers. 
an. 5 ij. olei aneth.ritac. an. 5 1, flat cataplaſma, But it you determine to refulve it any more, you 
may uſe Emplaſtrium Oxycroceum and Melilot-plaiſter, It the humor doth there concrete and grow hard, 
you muſt betake you to the medicines which were preſcribed in the Chapter of the Scirrbus 3 but 
if it tend to ſuppuration, you ſhall apply the following medicine. 
Re Rad. liliorum & ceparum ſith cineribus coch, an. 5 iij. Vitell, ovor. num. it, axung. ſuills & unguent, A ripening 


baſilicon, an. 5 i, fari. ſem. lini 5 1 |Þ, fiat cataplaſma. But if the matter do ſo require, let the tumor T*4ene. 
be opened as we have formerly preſcribed, 
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CGHAP. IV. 
Of the Epulis, or over-growing of the fleſh of the Gums. 


Ti Epulis is a fleſhy excreſcence of the gums between the teeth, which is by little and What it 1s. 


Rs —_— 


little oft-times increaſed to the bigneſs of an Egg, fo that it both hinders the {pecch and 

eating 3 it caſts forth (alvious and Rtinking tilth, and not ſeldom degenerates into'a Can- The Symp- 
cer, which you may underſtand by the propriety of the colour, pain, and other accidents for then tomes. 
you muſt by no means touch it with your hand. But that which doth not torment the Patient with 
pain, may be pluck'd away and let this be the manner thereof. 

Let it be tied with a double thred, which mult be ttraiter twiched until ſuch time as it fall of; 
when it ſhall fall away, the place mult be burnt with a cautery, put through a trunk or pipe. or wiciz The Chirur- 
Aquz fortis, or oyt ot Vitriol, but with great care that the ſound parts adjoyning thereto be wot Yue 
hurt 3 for if ſo be that it be not burt®, ic uſually returns. 

I have often by this means taken away ſuch large tumors of this kind, that they hung out of the 
mouth in no ſmall bigneſs, to the great distiguring of the face, which when asno Chirurgcon durtt 
touch, becauſe the fleth looked livid, I ventured upon, becauſe they were free from pain 3 and by ta- 
king them away and cauterizing the place, I perfectly healed them : not truly ſuddenly, and at once 3 
for although I burnt the place atter diſſection, yet nevertheleſs they ſprung up again, becauſe a cer- 
tain portion of the bone and ſockets in which the teeth ſtand fatined, were become rotten. I have 
often obſerved ſuch like ficſh by continuance of time to have turned into a griltly and bony ſub- 
ſtance. Wherefore the cure muſt be begun as ſpeedily as may be; for being but little, and having bags bs Joy = 
faſtencd no deep roots, it is more eahily taken away, being then only tilled with a viſcid humor, deferred. 
which in ſucceſs of time is hardened, and makes the taking away thereof more difficult, 


DE —— 
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GHAP V. 
Of the Ranula. 


T* 5 oft-times a tumor under the tongue, which takes away the liberty of pronuntiati- The Reaſun 


— —— 


on or ſpeech 3 wherefore the Greeks call it Batrachixm, the Latins Ranula, becauſe ſuch why ir is © 
as have this diſeaſe of the tongue, ſeem to exprels their yainds by croaking, rather than called. 
by ſpeaking, 


It is cauled by the falling down of a cold, moiſt, groſs, tough, viſcid, phlegmatick matter, from The ss 
the brain upon the tongue, which matter in colour and conliſtence reſembles the white of an Egg, 
yet {ſometimes it looks ot a citrin or yellowiſh colour, 

That you may fately perform the cure, you mult open the Tumor rather with a Cautcry of The Cure, 
hot Iron, than with a Knite, for otherwiſe it will return again. The manner of opening, it muſt. 
be thus. You ſhall get a bended hollow and perforated Iron-plate with a hole in the midli, and 
making the Patient to hold open his mouth, you ſhall ſo tit it, that the hole may be upon the part 


S 3 which 
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© Then there you muſt open it with an hot Iron, for ſo you (hall hurt nopart 
—_— _— ; Loves: you wo ready to burn it, by thruſting your thumb under 
the Patients chin, you may ſomewhat elevate the Tumor whereby you may open It with more 
certainty when it is opened, you muſt thruſt out the matter contained therein, and then waſh the 
Paticnts mouth with ſome Barly-water, Honey, and Sugar of Roſes 3 for ſo the Ulcer will be ſafe- 


ickly healed. - © 
ly and quickly The Delineation of the Iron-plate, and crooked afiual Cantery. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the ſwelling of the Glandules, or Almonds of the Throat, 


Why the glan- Ature at the jaws near the roots of the tongue, hath placed two glandulcs oppoſite to one 
dules are cal - another; in figure and magnitude like to Almonds, whence allo they have their name 3 
- 0500 Wf their office is to receive the ſpittle falling down from the brain, both leſt that the too vic- 


lent falling down of the humor ſhould hinder the tongue in ſpeaking, as alſo, that the tongue 
might always have moiſture, as it were, laid up in ſtore, leſt by continual ſpeaking, it ſhould grow 
dry and fail. For thus this ſpittle being conſumed by feaveriſh heats, the Patients are ſcarce able to 
ſpcak, unleſs they firſt moiſten their tongue by much waſhing their mouth, 
The cauſe of = Theſe glandules, becauſe they are ſeated in a hot and moiſt place, arc very ſubject to inflam- 
their tumor. w1ztions; for there flows into theſe oft-times together with the blood, a great quantity of crude, 
phlegmatick and viſcous humors, whencc ariſes a Tumor ; which is not ſeldom occafioned by drink- 
ing much, and that vaporous Wine 3 by too much Gluttony, and ſtaying abroad in the open air. 
Fymtomes. Swallowing is painful and troubleſome to the Patient, and commonly he hath a Feaver. Oft- 
times the neighbouring muſcles of the throttle and neck are ſo {woln together with theſe glandules, 
that (as it uſually happens in the Squinzy ) the paſſage of the breath and air is ſtopped, and the Pa- 
tient ſtrangled. | 
Cure. We refit this imminent danger by purging and blood-letting, by applying Cupping-glaſſes to 
the neck and ſhoulders, by frictions and ligatures of the extreme parts, and by waſhing and gargling 
the mouth and throat with aſtringent Gagariſms. But if they come to Suppuration, you mult with 
your Incilion-knife make way for the evacuation of the Pxs, ortnatter 3 but, if on the contrary, theſe 
Extreme diſ- things performed according toart, defluxion be increaſed, and there is preſent danger of death by 
eaſes muſt fiopping and intercepting the breath, for the ſhunning ſo great and imminent danger, the top or 
have extreme upper part of the Aſpera arteria or Weazon mult be opened, in that place where it uſes to ſtand moſt 
remedies. qyt; and it may be done ſo much the ſafer, becauſe the jugular veins and arteries are furtheſt di- 
How you muſt ſtant from this place, and for that this place hath commonly little fleſh upon it. And that the Inciſi- 
open the Wea on may be the htlier made, the Patient muſt be withed to bend his head back, that ſo the artery may 
ou be the more eaſily come to by the Inſtrument 3 then you ſhall make an Incifion overthwart way with 
a crooked knife between two rings (not hurting nor touching the grifily ſubſtanceF that is to ſay, 
the membrane which ties together the griltly rings, being only cut 3 you ſhall then judge that you 
havemade the Incifion large enough, when you lhall perceive the breath to break out by the wound + 
the wound muſt be kept open ſo long, until the danger of ſuffocation be paſt 3 and then it mutt be 
ſowed up not touching the griſtle : But if the lips of the wound ſhall be hard and callous 3 they 
muſt be lightly ſcarritied, that ſo they may become bloody for their cafe agglutination and union, 
as we ſhall ſhew more at large in thecure of Hare-lips. I have had many in cure, who have recover- 
ed, that have had their weazon together with the griſily rings thereof cut witha great wound, as 
we ſhall note when we ſhall come to treat of the cure of that wounds of that part. 


— 


CHAP. VIL 


Of the Inflanemation and Relaxation in the Uyula or Columella, 


= Y MUR- He Uvula 1s a little body, ſpongy, and ſomewhat ſharpened to the form of a Pine-apple, 
{4 is, and what hanging even down from the upper and inner part of the palat, fo to break the force of 


_ uſe there- the air drawn in, in breathing, and carried to the lungs 3 and to be as a quill to form and 


The cauſe of PE the voice, It often grows above meaſure by receiving moilture falling down trom the brain, 


the ſwelling becoming lharp by little and little trom a broader and more ſwoln Baſs. Which thing cauſes 
FREOTEOT, 
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many ſymptomes 3 for by the continual irritation of the diſtilling humor the cough is cauſed, which Symptomes- 
alſo hinders the ſleep, and intercepts the liberty of ſpeech 3 as alſo, by hindering reſpiration, the Pa- 
tients cannot ſleep, unleſs with open mouth : They are exerciſed with a vain endeavouring toſwal- 
low (having, as it were, a morſel ſticking in their jaws) and are in danger of being ſtrangled. 
This diſeaſe mult be reſiſted and aſſailed by purging, bleeding, cupping, taking of clylters, uſing, The cure, 
aſtrivgent Gargles, and a convenient diet; but 1f it cannot thus be overcome, the cure mult be 
tricd by a cauſtick of Aqua fortis, which I have divers times done with good fuccefs, Butt if it can- The Cure by 
not be ſo done, it will be better to put to- your hand, than through idleneſs to ſuffer the Patient to Chirurgery. 
remain in imminent and deadly danger of ſtrangling : yet in this there muſt very great caution be 
uſed; for the Chirurgeon ſhall not judge the Vozla fit to be touched with an intirument, or cau- 
ſtick, which is ſwoln with much inflamed, or black blood, after the manner of a Cancer; but he ſhall 
boldly put tohis hand, if it be longiſh, grow ſmalbby little and little into a ſharp, looſe and ſoft 
point 3 if it be neither exceeding red, neither {woln with too much blood, but whitith and without 
pain. Therefore that you may more eaſily and fately cut away that which redoundsand is ſuperflu- 
ous, deſire the Patient to fit in a light place, and hold his mouth open then take hold of the top 
of the UVrnla with your Sizzers, and cut away as much thereof as ſhall be thought unprofitable. 
Otherwiſe you ſhall bind it with the inſtrument here-under deſcribed, The invention of this In- 
ſtrument is to be aſcribed to Honoratus Taſtellanus, that diligent and learned man, the Kings Phyſi- 
cian ordinary, and the chicf Phyſician of the Queen-mother. Which alſo may be uſed in binding 
of Polypi, and warts in the neck of the womb. + 


The Delineation of Conſtriftory-rings, fit to twitch or bind #he Columella, with a twiſted thread. 


A Shews the ring, whoſe "pper art is ſomewhat hollow. 

B A double waxed thread , which is conched in the hol- 
lowneſs of the ring, and bath a running, or looſe knot 

on it, 

C = Tron rod, into the eye whereof the forementioned double 
thread is pot and it is to twitch the Columella, when 
as much thereof is taken hold of, as is unprofitable, and 
ſo take it away without any flux of blood... When you would 
ftraiten the thread, draw it again through the Iron-rod, and 
fo ftrainit as much as you ſhall think, good, letting the end 
of the thread hang out of the mouth. But every day it muſt 
be twitched harder than other, until it fall away by means 
tbereof,, and ſo the part and Patient be reſtored to health. 
T have delineated three of theſe Inſtruments, that you may 
uſe which you will, 8s occaſion ſhall beoffered. 


A Figureof the Speculum oris, by which the mouth is held endteps 
is buſied in the cutting away, or binding the Ulv 
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But if aneating Ulcer ſhall aſſociate this relaxation of the Vowla, together with a flux of blocd, 
then it muſt be burnt and ſeared with an hot Iron, fo thruſt into a Trunk, or Pipe, with an hole in 
it, that ſono ſound part of the mouth may be offended therewith, 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of the Angina, or Squinzy, 
What it is, He Squinancy, or Squincy, is a ſwelling of the jaws, which hinders the entring of the am- 
bient air into the weazon, and the vapours and the ſpirit from paſſage torth, and the meat 
The differen- alſo from being ſwallowed. There are three differcnces thereot, The hrſt torments the 


CCS, 


Patient with great pain, no ſwelling being outwardly apparent, by reaſon the Morbitick humor 


The firft kind, Jjes hid behind the almonds or glandules of the Vertebre of the neck, fo that it cannot be per- 


-The Symp- 
toms, 


The ſecond 
kind. 


The third. 


The cauſes. 


Hip. ſell. 3. 
prog. 2+ Aphor, 
IO. ſth. 5. 


Diet, 


Cure, 


Repelling 
Gargariſms, 


ceived, unleſs you hold down the tongue with a Spatula, or the Specrlum ors, for fo you may fee 
the redneſs and tumor there lying hid. The Patient cannot draw his breath, nor ſwallow down 
meat nor drink : his tongue (like a Grey-hounds after a courſe) hangs out of his mourh 3 and he 
holds his mouth open, that ſo he may the more calily draw his breath 3 toconclude, +his voice is, as 
it were, drown'd in his jaws and noſe 3 he cannot lie upon his back, but lying is forced to ſit, ſo to 
breathe more freely : And becauſe the paſſage is ttopt, the drink flies out at his noſe; the eyes are 
fiery and ſwoln, and ſtanding out of their orb. Thoſe which are thus aftcctcd are often ſuddenly 
ſuffocatcd, a foam rifing about their mouths. 

The ſecond difference is ſaid to be that, in which the tumor appcars inwardly, but little or ſcarce 
any thing at all outwardly, the rongue, glandules and jaws, appearing ſomewhat {woln, 

The third, being leaſt dangerous of them all, cauſes a great ſwelling outwardly, but little in- 
wardly. 

The cauſes are cither internal or external. The external arc a ſtroak, ſplinter, or the like thing, 
ſticking in the throat, or the excels of extreme cold or hcat The internalcauſcs are a more plenti- 
ful defluxion of the humors cither from the whole body or the Brain,which participate of the nature, 
cither of blood, choler, or egm, but ſeldom of Mclancholyz The hgns by which the kind and conj- 
mixture may be known, have been declared in the general Treatifſe of Tumors. The Squincy is 
more dangerous, by how much the humor is leſs apparent within'and without. That is leſs dangc- 
rous which ſhews it ſelf outwardly, becauſe ſuch an one ſhuts not up the ways of the meat, ior 
breath. Some die of a Squincy in twelve hours, others in two, tout or feven days. Thoſe (faith Hyp- 
pocrates) which ſcape the Squincy,the diſcaſe paſles to the lungs, and they die within ſeven days ; but 
if they ſcape theſe days, they are ſuppurated 3 but alſo oftgn-times this kind of diſcale is termina- 
ted by diſappearing, that is, by an obſcure reflux of the humor jnto ſome noble part, 'as into the 
lungs (whence the Empyema proceeds) and into other principal parts, whoſe violactgg brings incvi- 
tabledcath 3 ſometimes by reſolution, otherwiſe by ſuppuration.' ; 1{ 1 

The way of reſolution is the more to be defircd 3 it happens when the matter is ſmall, and that 
ſubtle 3 eſpecially, if the Phyſician ſhall draw blood by opening a vein, and the Patient uſe fitting 
Gargariſms, A critical Squincy diyers times proves deadly, by reaſon of the great falling down ot 
the humor upon the throttle, by which the paſſage of the breath is ſuddenly thut up. Broths muli 
be uſed made with Capons, and Veal ſeaſoned with Lettuce, Purlain, Sorrel, and the cold Sceds. 

If the Patient ſhall be ſomewhat weak, let him have potched Eggs, and Barly Creams, the Barly 
being ſomewhat boiled with Raiſons in Water and Sugar, and other mcats of this kind. Let him 
be forbidden Wine, inſtead whereof he may uſe Hydromelita, and Hydroſacchara, that is, drinks made 
of Water and Honey, or Water and Sugar 3 as alſo Syrups of dried Roſes, of Violets, Sorrel ard 
Limmons, and others of this kind. Let him avoid too much flecp. But in the mean time the Phyti- 
cian mult be carcful of all, becauſe this diſeaſe is of their kind, which brook nodelays. Wherctore 
let the Baſilica be preſently opened, on that fide the tumor is the greater 3 then within a ſhort time 
ter the ſame day,, for evacuation of the conjun& matter, let the vein under the tongue be opcned 3 
lt Cupping-Glaſſes be applicd, ſometimes with Scarification, ſometimes without, to the neck 
and ſhoulders, and let frictions and painful ligatures be uſed to the extreme parts, But let the hu- 
mor impact in the part be drawn away by Clyticrs and ſharp Suppolitories. Whilit the matter is in 
defluxion, let the mouth without delay be wathed with aftringen:t Gargariſms to hinder the defluxi- 
on of the humor, left by its ſudden falling down it kill the Patient 3 as it often happens, all the 
Phylicians care and diligence notwithſtanding, Therefore let the mouth be trequently wathed with 
Oxycrate, or ſuch a Gargariſm z Re Pomorum ſylveſt. nw. lit}. ſumach, Roſar. rub. an.m. ſſ.berber,3 \i. 
let them be all boyled with ſufficient quantity of water to the conſumption of the halt, adding there- 
unto of the Wine of ſour Pomgranats, 5 iiij, of Diamoron 5 ij, Jet it be a little more boylcd, and 
make a garglc according to Art. And there may be other Gargariſms made ot the waters ot Plan- 
tain, Night-thade, Verjuyce, Julep of Roſes, and the like. But it the matter of the defluxion ſhall 
be Phleginatick, Alum, Pomgranat-pill, Cypreſs-nuts, and alittle Vinegar may be ately added, But 
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on the contrary, Repzrcaſſives mult not be 'outwardly applied, bnt rather Lenitives, whereby the 
external parts may b2 relaxed anl rariti:4, and fo the way 9. open either for the diffuſing or re- 
ſolving the portion of th2 humor. You hall, know the humour to begin to be reſolved, if the 
Feaver leave the Patient, if he ſwallow, ſpeak, and breathe more freely, it he ſleep quictly. and the . 
pain beginto be much aſſwaged. Therefore then Nature's endeavour mult be helped by applying rc- Ripening Gar- 
ſolved m:dicines, orelſe by uling Suppuratives inwardly and outwardly, it the matter feem to turn 87 ſms, 
into Ps. Therefore let Gargariſms b2 mid? of the roots of Mar.h-mallows, Figs, Jujubes, Da- 
mask-prunes, Dates, pzrfe&tly boyle4 in water. The likes benetit may be had by Gargariſins of - 
Cows-milk with Sugar, by Oyl of Sw2et-alm ns, or Violets warm, for ſuch things hclp torward 
Suppuration and aſſwage pain 3 let ſupparating Cataplaſins be applied outwardly to the neck and 

throat, and the parts be wrapp:d with wool moiftned with Oyl oc Lilies. When the Phyſician ſhall 

perceive that the humor is perfetly turned into Pr, let the Patients mouth be opened with the Spe- 

cilum oris, and the abſceſs opened with a crooked and lonz Incition-knite z then let the mouth be 

now and then waſhed with cleanfing Gargles 3 as IK Aqte hordei lib. ſſ. mellis roſ. & ſyr-r5far. fic. Detergent 
an. 3 i, fiat gargariſma, Alſo, the uſe of @nomel, that is, Wine and Honey, will be fit for this purpoſe. Gargariſms, 
The Ulcer being cleanſed by theſe means, 1et it be cicatrized with a little Roch-Alum added to the 

former Gargariſms, 


The Figure of an Incifion-kyife, opened out of the haft , which ſerves for a fheath thereto. 


CHAP. IX 
Of the Bronchocele, or Rupture of the Throat, 


i I which the French call Goetra, that the Greeks call Bronchocele, the Latins Gutturis Her- The reaſon of 
nia, that is, the Rupture of the throat. For it is a round tumor of the throat, the mat- the name. 
| ter whereof coming from within outwards, is contained between the skin and weazon 
it proceeds in women from the ſame cauſe as an Anerriſma. , 

But this general name of Bronchocele undergoes many differences 3 for ſometimes it retains the The differen- 
nature of Melicerides, other-whiles of Steatoma*s, Atheroma's or Anexriſma's; in ſome there is found ces. 
a fleſtiy ſubltance having ſome {mall pain ; ſome of theſe are ſmall, others ſo great, that they ſeem 
almoſt to cover all the throat 3 ſome have a cilt, or bag, others have no ſuch thing 3 all, how many 
ſoever they be, and what end they ſhall have, may be known by their proper tigns3 theſe which 
ſhall be curable, may be opened with an actual or potential cautery , or with an Incifion-knife. 
Hence, if it be poſſhble, ler the matter be preſently evacuated z but if it cannot be done at once, let 
it be performed at divers times, and diſcuſſed by tit remedies; and lallly, let the ulcer be conſoli- 
dated and cicatrized, w 


The Cure, 
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> #9 Wo * 
Of the Pleuriſie, 


cholerick blood; ſpringing upwards with great violence trom the hollow vein into the 
Azygos,and thence into the intercoſtal veins, and is at length poured forth into the empty of a Pleurifie 
ſpaces of the intercoſtal muſcles, and the mentioned membrane. Being contained therc, it it tend to comingto ſup- 
uppuration, it commonly, infers a pricking pain, a Feaver, and dithculty of breathing. This {up- puration. 
purated blood is purged and evacuated one while by the mouth 3 the lungs ſucking it, and fo caſting 
it into the weazon, andſo into the mouth; otherwhiles by urin, and ſometimes by ſtool. 
But if nature, being too weak, cannot expeRorate the purulent blood poured forth into the capaci- 
oa Vp : | Of che change 
ty of the cheli, the Leaſe is turncd into Empyema, wherefore the Chirurgern mult then be called, ret inro 
who beginning to reckon from below upwards, may makea vent between the third and fourth truc an Emma. 
and legitimate ribs ; and that muſt be done either with an aQtual or potential cautery, or with a gf the aperti- 
tharp knite drawn upwards, towards the back, but not downwards, leſt the veſſels ſhould be vio- on of the fide 
lated which are diſſeminated under the rib. This apertion may be ſafely and eafily performed by this in an Enpye- 
actual cautery; it is perforated with four holes, through one whereof there is a pin put higher or ”* 
lower, according to the depth and manner of your Incifion : Then the point thereof is thru 
through a plate of Iron perforated alſoin the midſi, into the part defigned by the Phytician, leit the 
wavering hand might peradventure touch, and fo hurt the other parts not to be meddlcd withal. 
The ſame plate muti be ſomewhat hollowed, that ſo it might be more eaſily fitted to the gibbous 
fide, and bound by the corners on the contrary fide with four ſtrings. Wherefore I have thought 
good here to exprels the tigures thereof; | 


Ef I Pleurifie is an inflammation of the membrane, inveſting the ribs, cauſed by ſubtile and What ic is, 
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The Figure of an atinal Cantery, with its Plate fit to be uſed in a Pleurifie. 
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But if the Patient ſhall have a large body, cheſt and ribs, you may divide and perforate the ribs 
themſelves with a Trepan 3 howſoever the apertion be made, the pr, or matter, muſt be evacuated 
by little and little at ſeveral times; and the capacity of the chelt cleanſed from the purulent mat- 
ter by a detergent injeion of vi. ounces of Barley-water, and 3 ii, Honey of Roſes, and other 
the like things mentionedat large in our cure of Wounds, 


CHAP. XL 

Of the Dropfie. 
What the He Dropſie is a Tumor againſt nature by the abundance of wateriſh humor, of flatulen- 
Dropſic is, / cies, orPhlegm, gathered one while in all the habit of the body, otherwhiles in ſome part 


and that eſpecially in the capacity of the belly between the Peritoneum and cntrails, From 
this diſtin&ion of places and matters, there ariſe divers kinds of Dropfies. Firſt, that Dropfie which 
fills that ſpace of the belly, is either moiſt or dry. The moitt is called the Aſcites, by reaſon of the 
The differen- fimilitude it hath with a leather-bottle, or Borachio, becauſe the wateriſh humor is contained in that 
ces thereof. capacity, as it were in ſuch a veſſel, 
The dry is called the Tympanites, or Tympany, by reaſon the belly ſwollen with wind ſounds like 
a Tympamem., that is, a Drum. But when the whole habit of the body is diſtended with a phleg- 
matick humor, it is called Anaſarca or Lewcophlegmatia, In this laſt kind of Dropſie the lower parts 
The Symp- fyxr{ ſwell, as which by reaſon of their ſite are moſt ſubject to receive defluxions, and more remote 
Os from the fountain of the native heat 3 wherefore if you preſs them down, the print of your finger 
will remain ſometime after 3 the Patients face will become pale and puffed up, whereby it may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the two other kinds of Dropſte. For in them firſt the belly, then by a certain 
conſequence the thighs and feet do ſwell. There are beſides alſo particular Droplies, contained 
inthe ſtrait bounds of certain places, ſuch are the Hydrocephalxs in the head 3 the Bronchocele in the 
throat ; the Plexrocele in the cheſt 3 the Hydrocele in the Scrotum, or cod 3 and fo of the reſt, Yet 
The cauſes. they all ariſe fromthe ſame cauſe, that is, the weakneſs or defedt of the altering or concotting fa- 
culties, eſpecially of the liver, which hath been cauſed by a Scirrhus, or any kind of great dittem- 
per, chiefly cold, whether it happen primarily, or ſecondarily by reaſon of ſome hot dittemper diſ- 
{ipating the native and inbred heat, fuch a Drophie is incurable; or elſe it comes by conſent of fome 
other higher or lower part; for if in the lungs, midriff, or reins, there be any diſtemper, or diſcafe 
bred, it is eafily communicated to the gibbous part of the liver, by the branches of the hollow vein, 
which run thither. But if the miſchief proceed from the ſpleen, ftomach, meſentery, guts, eſpeci- 
How divers Ally the jejunum and Nexm, it creeps into the hollow fide of the liver by the meſeraick veins, and 
diſeaſes turn other branches of the Yena porta or gate-vein, For thus ſuch as are troubled with the Aſthma, Pti- 
into Drophies. fick, Spleen, Jaundiſe, and alſo the Phrenſie, fall into a Drophie. 
Laſtly, All ſuch as have the menſtrual or hxmorrhoidal blood ſuppreſſed or too immoderately 
flowing contrary to their cuſtom, either overwhelms, diminiſheth or extinguiſheth the native heat 3 
no otherwiſe than fire, which is ſuffocated by too great a quantity of —_ z or dieth andis extin- 
guiſhed for want thereof. We muſt look for the ſame from the excrements of the belly or bladder, 
cali forth either too ſparingly or too immoderately : Or by too large quantity of meats too cold 
and ra{hly devoured without any order. To conclude, by every default of external cauſes through 
which occaſion, errour may happen in diet or exerciſe, 
The ſigns of The Aſcites is diſtinguiſhed from the two other kinds of Dropſies, both by the magnitude of the 
an Aſcites efficient cauſe, as alſoby the violence of the Symptoms, as the dejeted appetite, thirſt, and ſwel- 
ling of the Abdomen. Andalſo when the body is moved or turned upon either ſide, you may hear a 
The Symp- ſound as of the joggling of waterin a veſſel half full. Laſtly, the humor is diverſly driven upwards 
_— or downwards, according to the turning of the body and compreſſion of the Abdomen : It alſo 
cauſeth various Symptoms by preſſure of the parts to which it loweth. For it cauſcth difficulty of 
breathing and the cough by preſſing of the midriff; by ſweating, through into the capacity of the 
cheſt, it cauſeth like Symptoms as the Empyema. Beſides alſo the Paticnts often ſeem, as it were, by 
the ebbing and flowing of the wateriſh humor,one while to be carried to the skies,and another whiles 
to be drowned in the water, which I have learn'd notby reading of any author, but by the report of 
the Patients themſelves, But if theſe wateriſh humors be fallen down to the lower parts, they ſuppreſs 
the excrements of the guts and bladder by preſſing and ftraitning the paſſages. When the Patient 
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lies on his back, the tumor ſeems leſs, becauſe it is ſpread on both ſides: On the contrary, when he 
ſtands or ſits, it ſeems greater, for that all the humor is forced or driven into the lower belly. whence 
he feels a heavinels in the Petfen or thare. The upper parts of the body fall away by detc& of the 
blood fit for nouriſhment in quality and conſiftence, but the lower parts ſwell by the flowing down 
of the ſerous and wateriſh humor to them. The pulſe is little, quick, and hard with tention. 

This diſeaſe is of the kind of Chronical or long diſcaſes ; wherefore it is ſcarce, or never cured, Prognoſticks, 
eſpecially in thoſe who have it from their Mothers womb, who have the ation of their ftomach 
depraved ; and thoſe who are cachectick, and old 3 and lafily, all ſuch as have the natural faculty 
languiſhing and faulty. 

the contrary, young and ſtrong men, eſpecially if they have no feaver, and finally allwho 

can endure labour, and thoſe exerciſes which are fit for curing this diſeaſe, ealily recover ; princi- 

= if they uſe a Phyſician, betore the water which is gathered together do putrehe and intcc the 
wels by its contagion. 


GHAP. XII 
Of the cure of the Dropſie. 


He beginning of the cure muſt be with gentle and mild medicines; neither muſt we core 
to a Paracenteſis, unleſs we have formerly uſed and tried theſe. Therefore, it ſhall be the _. .. 

| part of the Phyſician to preſcribe a drying diet, and ſuch medicines as carry away water, ;?: _ p” we” 
both by ſtool and urine, Hippocrates ordains this powder for Hydropick perſons. KR Canthar. ablatis —_ NOM 
capitib. &# aliis 35 comburantur in fierno, &- fiat pulvisz, of which adminiſter two grains in white 
wine 3 for, nature, helped by this, and the like remedics, hath not ſeldom been ſeen to have cured 
the Droplie. But that we may haſten the cure, it will be available to ftir up the native heat of the 
part by application of thoſe medicines which have a diſcuſſing force; as bags, baths, ointments, 
and Emplaitters. Let bags be made of dry 2nd harſh Bran, Oats, Salt, Sulphur, being made hot 3 Bags, 
or, for want of them, ot Sanders or Athes often heated. 

The more effeEtual baths are Salt, Nitrous, and Sulphurous waters, whether by nature or art, that gaths, 
is, prepared by the diſſolution of Sal, Nitre, and Sulphur 3 to which it Ruc, Marjoram, the leaves of 
Fennel, and tops of Dill, of Stzchas, and the like, be added, the buſineſs will go better forwards. Let Liniments. 
bags be made of the oyl of Rue, Dill, Bays, and Squills, in which fome Ezpborbirm, Pcllitory of Spain. Emplaiſters. 
or Pepper, have been boiled. Let Plailters be made of Frankincenſe, Myrrh, Turpentine, Coftzs, Bay- y 
berries, Engliſh Galengal, Honey, the dung of Oxen, Pigeons, Goats, Horſes, and the like, which al- 
ſo may be applicd by themleves, If the diſeaſe continue, we mult come to Sinapiſms and Phanigme. 
that is, to rubritying and velicatory medicines, When the bliſters are raiſed, they mult be anointed 
again, that {o the water may by little and little fow fo long until the humor be exhauſted, and 
the Patient reſtorcd to health. 

Galenwrites,the Husbandmen in Aſia, when they carricd wheat out cf the Countrey into the City G4! 13d. de fa+ 
in Cars, when they would ſical away and not be taken, hide ſome ſtone-jugs fIPd with watcr in the Cale RALAT. 1 
midſt of the Wheat 3 tor that will draw the moiſture through the jugs into it ſelf, and increaſe both 
the quantity and weight. When certain pragmatical Phytifians had read this, they thought thac 
Wheat had force to draw out the water, ſo that if any ſick of the Droplic ſhould be buried in a heap 
of Wheat, it would draw out all the water. 

But if the Phyſician ſhall proht nothing by theſe means, he muſt come to the exquiticly chief re- Divers opini- 
medy, that is, to Paracentefis, Of which becauſe the opinions of the ancicnt Phylicians have been 91s of Pare» 
diverſe, we will produceand explain them, mo , A 

Thoſe therefore which difallow Paracenteſs, conclude it dangerous for three reaſons : The firtt, rape A 
becauſe by pouring out the contained water, together with it, you dithpate and reſolve the ſpirits, Reawns 
and conſcquently- the natural, vital, and animal faculties. Another opinion is, becauſe the liver againſt it, 
wanting the water by which tormerly it was born up, thence-torward hanging down by its weight, 
depreſſeth and draweth downwards the midriff and the whole chelt, whence a dry cough, and a 
difficulty of breathing proceed. The third is, becauſe the ſubſtance of the Peritonezm, as that which 
is nervous, cannot be pricked or cut without danger, neither can that which is pricked or cut, be 
eaſily agglutinated and united, by reaſon of the ſpermatick and bloodlels nature thereot, Eraſytra- Prefirates * 
tus moved by thele rea{ons, condemned Paracenteſis as deadly : Allo, he perſwaded that it was un- }j; 4s 
profitable, tor theſe tollowing reaſons; viz. Becauſe the water poured torth, doth not take away againſt it 
with it the cauſe of the Droplie, and the diftemper and hardneſs of the liver, and of the other 
bowels, whereby it. comes to paſs that by breeding new waters they may eafily again tall into the 
Dropſic. And then the Feaver, the thirſt, the hot and dry dittemper of the bowels, all which were 
mitigated by the touch of the included water, areaggravated by theabſence thereof, being pour- 
ed forth z Which thing ſcemeth to have moved Avicen and Gordonizs that he faid none, the other faid 
very few, lived after the Paracenteſis : But the retutation of all ſuch reaſons is very cate. 

For, for the hxft 3 Galen infers that harmful diſſipation of ſpirits, and reſolving the faculties hap- 

when the Paracenteſis is not diligently, and artificially pertormed. As in which the water is pre- 
{ently poured torth 3 truly, it that reaſon have any validity, Phlebotomy mutt ſeem to be removed 
far from the number of wholſome remedies, as whereby the blood is poured forth, which hath far 
more pureand fubtil ſpirits, than thoſe which are ſaid to be diftuſed and mixed with the Dropfie- 
waters. But that danger which the fecond reaſon threatens ſhall eafily be avoided ; the Patient 
being deſired to lie upon his back in his bed, for fo the liver will not hang down. Bur for the third 
reaſon, the fear of pricking the Peritoneum, is childiſh: For thoſe evils which follow upon 
wounds of the nervous parts, happen by reaſon of the exquilite ſenſe of the part, which in the 
Peritonerm ill affected and altered by the contained water, is either none or very ſmall, But _— 
an 
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and expericnce teach, many nervous parts, alſo the very membranes themſelves being far removed 
from a fleſhy ſubſtance, being wounded admit cure 3 certainly much more the Peritoneam, as that 
which adheres fo ftraitly to the muſcles of the Abdomen, that the difſc&tor cannot ſeparate it from 

the fleſh, but with much labour. But the reaſon which ſeems to argue the unprohitablencſs of Pa- 

racenteſis is rcfclled by the authority of Celſis, I, faith he, am not ignorant that Eraſytratus did not 

like Paracenteſis 3 for he thought the Drophie to be a diſeaſe of the Liver, and ſo that it mult be cured 

and that the water was in vain let forth, which, the liver being vitiated, might grow again. But 

firſt, this is not the fault of this bowel alone, and then although the water had his original from 

the liver, yet unleſs the water which ſtayeth there contrary to Nature be evacuated, it hurteth both 
the liver, and the reſt of the inner parts, whillt it cither increaſcth their hardneſs, or at the leaſt 
keepeth it hard, and yct notwithllanding it is tit the body be cured. And although the once letting 
forth of the humor profit nothing, yet it makes way for medicines, which while it was there con- 
tained, it hindered. But this ſerous, ſalt, and corrupt humor is {6 far from being able to mici- 
gate a feaver and thirlt, that on the contrary it increaſeth them. And alſo it augmenteth the cold 
diftemper, whilſt by its abundance it overwhelms and extinguiſheth the native heat. But the au- 
thority of Celius Aaurelianus that moſt noble Phyſician, though a Methodick, may fſatishe Avicen 
and Gordonius, They, faith he, which dare avouch that all ſuch as have the water let out by opcn- 
ing their belly have died, do lic z for we have {cen many recover by this kind of remedy : Bne it 
any died, it hapned cither bythe default of the ſlow or negligent adminiſtration of the Paracentefis. 
I will add this one thing which way take away all errour or controverſie ; we unwilcly doubt of 
the remedy when the Patient is brought to that neceſſity, that we can only help him by that mcans, 
Now muſt we ſhew how the belly ought to be opened. It the Dropſic happen by fault of the liver, 
the ſcion mult be made on the left fide z but if of the ſpleen, in' the right : for it the Patieur 
ſhould lie upon the fide which is opened, the pain of the wound would continually trouble him, 
and the water running into that part where the ſe&ion is would continually drop, whence would 
follow a diſſolution of the faculties. The ſcion muſt be made three tingers breadth below the navet, 
to wit, 2t the ſide of the right muſcle, but not upon that which they call the Linea Alba 3 neither up- 
on nervous parts of the reſt of the muſcles of the Epigaſtrinm 3 that ſo we may prevent pain and dith- 
culty of hearing, Therefore we muſt have a care that the Patient lye upon his right tide, it the In- 
cifion be made in the left, or on the left, if in the right. Then the Chirurgion both with his own 
hand, as alſo with the hand of his ſervant affiſting him, muſt take up the skin of the belly, with 
the fleſhy pannicle lying under it, and ſeparate them from the reſt; then let him divide them fo 
ſeparated with a ſe&ion even to the fleſh lying under them z which being done, let him force as 
much as he can the divided skin upwards towards the ſtomach, that when the wound, which mutt 
preſently be made in the fleſh lying there-under, ſhall be conſolidated, the skin, by its falling, there- 
in, may ſcrve for that purpoſe 3 then therefore let him divide the muſculous flicilh and Peritone:tm 
with a ſmall wound, not hurting the kall or guts. 

Then put into the wound a trunk, or golden, or filver crooked pipc, of the thickneſs of a Gooſe- 
quill, and of the length of ſome half a finger. Let that part of it which goes into the capacity of 
the belly have ſomething a broad head, and that perforated with two {mall holes, by which a firing 
being faſtened, it may be bound ſo about the body, that it cannot be moved, unlcſs at the Chirur- 
geons pleaſure, Let a ſpunge be put into the pipe, which may receive the dropping humor 3 and let it 
be taken out when you would evacuate the water; but let it nat be poured out all together, but by 
little and little for tear of diſſipation of the ſpirits, and reſolution of the facultics, which I once 
ſaw happen to one lick of the Dropſie. He being, impaticnt of the diſcaſe and cure thercof, thruſt a 
Bodkin into his belly, and did much rejoyce at the pouring forth of the water, as if he had been freed 
trom the humor and the diſeaſe, but died within a tew hours, becauſe the force of the water running, 
forth, could by no means be ftaid, for the Inciſion was not artificially made. But it will not be ſuth- 
cient to have made way for the humor by the means afore-mentioned, but alſo the external orifice of 
the pipe muſt beſtopped and ſtrengthened by double clothes, and a {irong ligature, lelt any of the 
water flow forth againſt our wills. But we mult note, that the pipe is not to be drawn out of the 
wound, before as much water ſhall be iſſued forth as we delire, and the tumor requireth 3 for once 
drawn forth, it cannot cafily be put in again, and without force and pain be fitted to the lips of the 
wound, becauſe the skin and fleſhy pannicle cover it by their falling into the wound of the fleth or 
muſcle. But whilſt the water is in evacuation, we mult have a diligent care of feeding the Patient, 
as allo of his ſtrength 3 for if that tail, and he ſeem to be debilitatcd, the effuſion of the water mutt 
be tayed for ſome days, which at the length performed according to our deſire, the wound muſt be 
{o conſolidated that the Chirurgeon beware it degenerate not into a Fiſtula, | 

The Figure of a Pipe in form of a ©uill, to evacuate the water in Dropſies. 

Others perform this buſineſs after another manner 3 for, 
making an Incifion, they thruſt through the lips of the wound 
with a needle and thred 3 but they take up much of the fleſhy 
ſubſtance with the needle, leſt that which is taken up ſhould be 
rent and torn by the forcible drawing of the lips together. 
Then the thred it ſelf is wrapped up and down over both ends 
of the needle, fo thruſt through, as is uſually done in a harc- 
lip, that ſo the lips of the wound may ſo cloſcly cohere, that 
not adrop of water may get out againſt the Chirurgeons will. 
Sometimes ſuch as are cured and healed of the Droplie, fall 
into the Jaundiſe, whom I uſually cure after this manner. 
Rc, fterc, anſer.Z ij. diflolve it in 3 i1j, vin. alb, coletur ; Makc 
a Potion, and lct it be given two hours before meat, 
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CHAP. XIII 


Of the tumor and relaxation of the Navel. 


ken 3 for by this occaſion oft-times the guts, and ott-times the kall, fall into the ſeat of the caules thereof 

| navel, and ſometimes ſuperfluous fleſh is there generated 3 otherwiſe, this tumor is as an 
Aneuriſma by too great a quantity of blood poured forth in that place : Otherwiſe by a flatulent 
matter, and ſometimes by a wateriſh humor. It the humor be occaſioned by the kall, the part it Sigas hereof 
{elf will retain his proper colour, that is, the colour of theskin 3 the tumor will be ſoft and almoſt occaſioned by 
without pain, and which will recide without noiſe, either by the preſſure of your tingers, or of it (elf *** fall. 
when the Patient lieth on his back 3 but tumor cauſed by the guts, is more unequal, and when it is BY te guts- 
forced in by the preſſure of your hngers, there is ſuch a noiſe heard, as in the Enterocele 3 but if the 
tumor proceed of ſuperfluous fleſh it will be harder and more ſtubborn, not calily retiring into the By Fleſh, 
body, although the Patient lie upon his back, and you preſs it with your tingers. 

The tumoris ſofter which proceeds of wind, but which will not rctire into the body, and ſounds By wind. 
under your nail like a taber. It the {welling be cauſed by a wateriſh humor, it hath all things By 2 wateriſh 
commen with the flatuous tumor, except that it is not ſo viſible and without noiſe. If it be from 22m0r-_ 
effuſion of blood, it is of a livid colour 3 but if the effuſed blood ſhall be arterial, then there are - +" 
the ſigns of an Anexriſma, Wheretore when the tumor is cauſed by the guts,kall, wind or a waterith 
humor, itis cured by Chyrurgery 3 but not if it-preceed from a fleſhy ' excreſcence or ſuffuſion of Which may 
blood. The tumor of the navel proceeding from the kall and guts, the Patient mult lie upon his -#oum by 
back to be cured and then the kall and guts, mult with your fingers be forced into their due wich now. 
place : Then the skin with which the tumor is circumſcribed mult be taken up with your tingers, The cure by 
and thruſt through with a needle,drawing atter it a double twined and firong thred ; then it mutt be Chirurgery. 
ſcarified about the ſides, that fo it may be the caficr agglutinated. Then mult it be thruſt through 
with a needle three or four times, according to the manner and condition of the diſtention and tu- 
mor. And fo twitch it ſtrongly with a thrcd, that the kin which is ſo bound may at length fall off 
together with the ligature, But alſo you may cut off the skin fo diſtended even to the ligature, 
and then cicatrize it, as ſhall be tit. A flatulent tumor of the navel ſhall be cured with the ſame 
remedies, as we ſhall hercafter mention in the cure of a windy rupture, but the watery may be 
pourcd forth by making a {mall incition, And the wound ſhall be kept open fo long, untill all the 


water be drained forth. 


T: mo or {welling of the navel, is cauſed by the Peritoneum, cithcr rclaxcd or bro- The divers 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Tumors of the Groins and Cods called Herniz, that is, Ruptures, 


to becalled by that name, that is, the Inteftinalis, or that of the guts 3 the Zirbalir, or '7 rec forts 
that of the kall ; and, that whichis mixed of them both. The other kinds of Ruptures © SHPrures: 
have come into this order, rather by timilitude, than any truth of the thing 3 tor in them the gur 
or kall do not forſake their places. 
The Greeks have given toall theſe ſeveral names, both trom the feat of the tumor, as alſo trom 
their matter. For thus they have called an unpertect rupture which deſcends not beyond che groins, g,;,....., 
nor falls down into the cods, Bubonocele : but the compleat which penetrates into the cod, it it ve by —— and 
falling down of the gut, Enterocele : it from the kall, Epiplocele z it from them both together, they E»iplocete. 
name it Entero-epiplocele : but if the tumor proceed from a watcrith humor, they term it Hydrocele : Hyarorele, 
if fromwind, Phyſocele 3 it from both, Hydro-pbyſocele z it a ficthy excreſcence thall grow about the p5,/6-2/e. 
telticle, or in the ſubſtance thereof, it is named Sarcocele, If the veins interwoven, and divaricated Sar:9c-/e. 
divers ways, ſhall be ſwoln in the cod and teſticles, the tumor obtains the name of a Cirſoſele. But if ©#9*%%e- 
the humors ſhall be ſhut up or ſent thither, the name is impoſed upon the tumor, trom the predomi- 
nant humor, as we have noted in the beginning of our Tractate of Tumors. The cauſes are many, The cauſes, 
as, all too violent motions, a ſtroke, a fall from a high place, vomiting, a cough, leaping, riding up- 
on a trotting horſe, the ſounding of trumpets, or ſackbuts, the carrying or lifting up of a heavy bur- 
then, racking, alſo the too immoderate ule of viſcid and flatulent meats tor all ſuch things may ei- 
ther relax or break the Peritonexm, as that which is a thinand extended membrane. The tigns of a The figns, 
Bubonocele axe a round tumor in the groin, which preſſed, is cafily forced in. The tigns of an Extero- 
cele arc a hard tumor in the cod, which forced, returneth back and departeth with a certain murmur 
and pain 3 but the tumor proceeding of the kall, is lax and feels ſoft like woul, and which is more 
difficultly forced in, than that which proceeds from the guts, but yet without murmurivg and pain 
for the ſubſtance of the guts, ſeeing it is one, and continued to it felt, they do not only mutually (uc- 
ceed each other, but by 2 certain conſequence do, as in a dance, draw each other, ſo to avoid di- 
ſtention, which in their membranous body cannot be without pain, by reaſon of their change of 
place from that which is natural, into that againſt nature : None of all which can befal the kall.ſceing 
it is a fiupid body, and almoſt without fenloheavy dulland immoveable. The figns thatthe Peritone- 
»m is broken, are the fudden increaſe of tumor, and a ſharp and cutting pain z for when the Per;- 
toneum is only relaxed, the tumor groweth by little and little, and fo conſequently with {mal! 
pain 3 yet fuch pain returns fo often, as the tumor is renewed by the falling down of the gut, or kail, 
which happens not to the Peritonexnr being broken : for the way being once open, and paſſable to 


the falling body, the tumor is renewed without any diſtention, and ſo without any pain to tpcak of. 
T The 


T*: ancient Phyſicians have made many kinds of Ruptures, yet indeed there are only three There are on- 
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The reſt of the ſigns ſhall be handled in their places. Sometimes it happens that the guts and kall, do 
firmly adhere to the proceſs of the Peritoneum, that they cannot be driven back into their proper 
ſeat. This ſtubborn adheſion happens by the intervention of the viſcid matter, or by means of ſome 
excoriation cauſed by the rude hand of a Chirurgeon, in too violently forcing of the gut, or kall, 
into their place. But alſo, too long ſtay of the gut in the cod, and the negle& of wearing a Truſs, 
may give occaſion to ſuch adheſion. A perfect and inveterate Rupture by the bicaking of theproceſs 

What Rupture (FF the Peritoneum in men of full growth, never, or very ſeldom admits of cure. But you mult note, 

5 uncureable, that by great Ruptures of the Peritoneum, the guts may fall into the cod, to the bigneſs of a mans 
head, without much pain and danger of life, becauſe the excrements, as they may eatily enter, by 
rcaſon of the largeneſs of the place and Rupture, ſo alſo they may ealily return. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Care of Ruptures. 


T ——GC 


tures children . . : : 6 : 
: try, windy, and eſpecially of the guts, by reaſon of continual and paintul crying and cough- 
A Wa = Therzfore _ bnl place - will treat of their cure. Wherefore the ; On. 
called to reſtore the gut which is faln down, ſhall place the child, either on a table, or in a bed, fo 
that his head ſhall be low, but his buttocks and thighs higher 3 then ſhall he force with his hands by 
; little and little, and gently, the gut into the proper placez and ſhall foment the groin with the 
An aſtringent aſtringent Fomentation, deſcribed in the falling down of the womb. Then Jet him apply this rc- 
Cataplaſm. medy : Rc Preſcript. decoftionis quantum ſufficit, farine bordci & fabarum, an. 5 1, pulver, Aloes, Ma- 
ftithes , Myrtill. & Sarcoce. an. 5 (, Boli Armeni 5 ij. Let them be incorporated and made a Cata- 
plaſm according to art. For the ſame purpoſe he may apply Emplaſtrum contra Kupturam : but the 
chicf of the cure conſiſts in folded Clothes, and Trufſes, and Ligatures artificially made, that the 
reſtored gut may be contained in its place, tor which purpoſe he thall keep the child ſeated in his 
Str. 1.6: 24+ cradle for thirty or forty days, as we mentioned before 3 and keep him from crying, thouting, and 
coughing 3 Aetivs bids, ſteep paper three days in water, and apply it made in a ball to the groin, 
the gut being firſt put up; tor that remedy by three days adhehtion will keep it from falling down. 
But it will be, as I ſuppoſe, more effectual, it the paper be ſteeped not in common, but in the aſtrin- 
The craft and gent water, deſcribed in the falling down of the womb, Truly I have healed many by the help of 
covetouſne (s 4 : : Ea 
of Gelders, 1 f{uch remedies, and have delivercd them from the hands of the Gelders, which are greedy of chil- 
© drensteſticles, by reaſon of the-great gain they receive from thence. They by a crafty cozenage, per- 
ſwade the Parents, that the falling down of the gut into. the cod, is uncurable : Which thing, not- 
withſtanding experience convinceth to be falſe, it ſo be the cure be performed according to the 
fore-mentioned manner, when the Peritonexm is only relaxed, and not broken : tor the proceſs 
thereof by which the gut doth fall as in a ſteep way, in progrcls of time and age 1s liraitned and 
Knit together, whillt alſo in the mean time the guts grow thicker, 
Another way A certain Chirurgeon who deſerveth credit, hath told me that he hath cured many children, as 
nod RuP- thus, He beats a Loadfione into tine powder, and gives it in pap, and then he anoints with honey 
the groin, by which the gut came out, and then ſtrewed it over with tine filings of Iron. He ad- 
miniſtred this kind of remedy for ten or twelve days: The part for other things being bound up 
The reaſon of with a Ligature and Truſs as was fitting. The cfhcacy of this remedy fecmeth to conlitt in this ; 
this cure. that the Loadſione by a natural defire ot drawing the Iron which is ſtrewed upon the groin, joyns 
to it the ficſhy and fatty particlcs interpoſed between them, by a certain violent impetuoſity, which 
* on every fide preſling and bending the looſnels of the Peritoneum, yea verily adjoyning themſelves 
to it, in procels of time by a firm adheſion intercept the paſſage and talling down of the gut or kall; 
which may ſeem no more abhorring trom reaſon, than that we behold the Loaditone it {elf through 
the thickneſs of a table, to draw Iron after it any way, The {ame Chirurgeon affirmed, that he fre- 
_—_ me- quently and happily uſed the following medicine. He burnt into aſhes in an oven red Snails, ſhut up 
: in an carthen pot, and gave the powder of them to little children, in pap; but to thoſe which 
were bigger in broth, . 

But we muſt deſpair of nothing in this diſcaſc, for the cure may happily proceed in men of full 
growth, as of forty ycar old, who have filled the three dimenſions of the body, as this following 
relation teſtihes. 

A notable Hi- There was a certain Prieſt in the Pariſh of St. Andrews, called Fohn Moret, whoſe office was to 
ſtory, ſing an;Epiſile with a loud voice as often as the ſolemnity of the day, and the thing required. 
Wherefore ſeeing he was troubled with the Enterecele, he came to me, requiring help, ſaying, he 

was troubled with a grievous pain, cſpecially then, when he ſtretched his voice in the Epilile. 

When I had ſcen the bigneſs of the Enterocele, I perſwaded him to get another to ſerve in his 

place fo having gotten leave of M., Cxrio, Clerk and Deacon of Divinity, he committed him- 

ſelf unto me: I handled him according unto art, and commandcd him he ſhould never go without a 

Truſs and he followed my diretions, When I met him ſome tive ox fix years atter, I asked 

him, How he did ? he anſwered, Very well, for he was wholly freed from the diſcaſc, with which he 

was formerly troubled z which I could not perſwade my ſelf of, before that T had found that he 

had told me the truth, by the diligent obſervation of his genitals. But ſome ſix months after, he 

We muſt ne- dying of a Pleurilie, I came to Cxris's houſe where he died, and deſired leave to open his body, 
_ —_— n that I might obſerve whether Nature had done any thing at all in the paſſage through which the 
iſcaſes, if ſo gut fell down: I call God towitnels, that I found a certain fatty ſubſtance about the proceſs of 


To what Rup- Bo. children are very ſubject to Ruptures, but thoſe truly not fleſhy or varicons, but wa- 


—— - the Peritoneam about the bigneſs of a little Egg, and it did ſtick ſo hard to that place, that I could 
Art; ſcarce pullit away without the rending of the neighbouring parts. And this was the ſpeedy cauſe of 
his 
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his cure. = it is moſt worthy of obſervation and admiration, that Nature but a little helped by 
it 


art, healeth diſcaſes which are thought incurable. The chict of the cure contiſts in this, that we tirm- 
ly ſtay the gut in its place, after the ſame manner as theſe two Figures thew, 


The Figure of a man broken on one ſide, wearing a _ 
whoſe Bolſter muſt have three Tuberoſities, two on the up- 
per, and one on the lower part , and there mt be a hollow- | 
neſs between them in the midſt, that they may not too ftrait-| Another Figure of a Man having a Rupture on both des, 
ly preſs the ſhare-bone, and ſo cauſe-pain. The manner of | ſewing by what means, with what kind of and what ſhou!- 
ſuch a Truſs, T found ont not long ago, and it ſeemed bet-| der-band he muſt be bound on each groin, 
ter and ſafer than the reſt for to hinder the falling down of 
the gut and kal!. 


_— —  — 


l 


A Shews the ſhoulder-band which is tied before and bebind|\ fyerpeth the ſheulder-band divided in the mid|t for the putt= 
to the girdle of the Truſs.” ting through of the head, | 

B The Truſs. B Fhe Truſs, with two Bolſters, between which is a bole for 

C The Cavity left in the midſt of the Tubcroſaties, s# pattting through the yard. The form of both Bolſters o:9ght 

to be the ſame with the former. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In the mcani time we mult not omit diet, We muſt forbid the uſe of all things, which may ci- 
ther relax, dilate, or break the proceſs of the Peritoneum, of which Ihave altcady treatcd ſufhci- 
ently. Sometimes, but eſpecially in old men, the guts cannot be reſtored into their place, 'by reaſon 
of the quantity of the excrements hardned in them : In this caſe they mult not be too violently 
forced, but the Patient mutt be kept in his bed 3 and, lying with his hcad low, and his knees higher 
let the following Cataplaſms be applied. 

Re Rad, al:h. & lil. anaF ij. Seminis lini & fenugr. an. 5 |, fol. malve, & viol. pariet. an. m, (*. A.Cataplaſm 
Let them be boiled in fair water, afterwards beaten, and drawn through a ſearſe, adding therc- to ſoften the 
to of new Butter without Salt, and Oyl of Lilies as much as ſhall ſuffice. Make a Cataplaſm cxcrement:. 
in the form of a liquid Pultis. Let it be applied hot to the ced, and bottom of the belly ; by the 
help of this remedy when it had bcen applicd all night, the guts have not ſeldom been ſeen of 
themſelves, without the hand of a Chirurgeon, to have returned into their proper place, The 
windineſs being reſolved, which hindered the going back of the excrements into another gut, 
whereby they might be evacuated and expelled. But if theexcrements will not go back thus, the 
Aatulencies, yct retiftting undiſcuſſed, an emollient and carminative clyſier is to be admitted, with 
a little Chymical Oyl of Turpentine, Dill, Juniper, or Fennil, Clyſers of Muſcadine , Oyl of Chymical oyl. 
Walnuts, and Agra vite, and a finall quantity ot any the aforeſaid Oyls, are good for the fame 
purpoſe; x 
þ FJ | I: 
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The Chirurgi- 
cal cure by the 
Golden ne, 


Another 1an- 
ner thereof, 


It often happens that the guts cannot yet be reſtored, becauſe the proceſs of the Peritoneum is 
not wide enough. For when the excrements are fallen down with the gut into the cod, they grow 
hard by little and little, and increaſe by the acceſs of flatulences cauſed by reſolution, which cauſe 
ſuch a tumor as cannot be put up through that hole, by which a little before it fell down : Whereby 
it happens that by putrefa&tion of the matter there contained, come inflammations, and a new ac- 
ceſs of pain; and lafily, a vomiting and evacuation of the excrements by the mouth, being hin- 
dered from the other paſſage of the fundament. They vulgarly call this affe& Miſerere mej, That 
you may help this ſymptom, you muſt rather aſſay extreme remedies, than ſuffer the Patient to dic 
by ſo filthy and loathſom a death. And we muſt cure it by Chirurgery, after this manner following. 
We will bind the Patient lying on his back, upon a table or bench 3 then preſently make an Inciftion 
in the upper part of the cod, not touching the ſubſtance of the gut z then we muſt have a filver 
Cane or Pipe, of the thickneſs of a Gooſe-quil, round and gibbous in one part thereof, but ſomewhat 
hollowed in the other, as is ſhewed by this following Figure. 


The Figure of the Pipe or Cane, 


MIMD! 1% 


am 


We muſt put it into the place of the Inciſion, and put it under the produdtion of the Peritone- 
#m being cut together with the cod, all the length of the production, that fo with a ſharp knife we 
may divide the proceſs of the Peritonewm, according to that cavity ſeparated from the guts there 
contained, by the benefit of the Cane in a right line not hurting the guts. When you have made 
an indifferent Inciſion, the guts muſt gently be put up into the belly with your fingers, and then 
ſo much of the cut Peritoneum muſt be ſowed up, as ſhall ſeem ſufficient, that by that paſſage made 
more ſtrait, nothing may fall into the cod after it is cicatrized, 

But if there be ſuch abundance of excrements hardned, either »by the ſtay or heat of inflamma- 
tion, that that Inciſion is not ſufficient to force the excrements into their place, the Incifion mult 
be made longer, your Cane being thruſt up towards the belly : So that it may be ſufficient »for the 
free regreſs of the guts into the belly. Then ſow it up as is fit, and the way will be ſhut up againſt 
the falling down of the gut or kallz the proceſs of the Peritonexm being, made more ftrait, by reaſon 
of the ſuture; for the reli, the wound ſhall be cured according to Art, But before you undertake this 
work, conſider diligently whether the ſtrength of the Patient be ſufficient, geither attempt any 
thing before you have foretold, and declared the danger to the Patients friends, 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Golden Ligature, or the Punctus Aureus, as they call it, 


tinuity of the relax*d or broken Peritoneums, and the Patient by the conſent of his friends there 
preſent, is ready to undergo the danger in hope of recovery 3 the cure ſhall be attempted by 
that which they call the Pun&rs aureus, or Golden tie, 

For which purpoſe a Chirurgeon which hath a skilful and ſure hand, is to be imployed, He ſhall 
make an Incifion about the ſhare-bone, into which he ſhall thruſt a Probe like to the Cane, a lit- 
tle before deſcribed ; and thruſt it long-ways Under the proceſs of the Peritonexm, and by lifting it 
up, ſeparate it from the adjoyning hbrous, and nervous bodies, to which it adheres 3 then preſent- 
ly draw aſide the ſpermatick veſſels, with the Cremaſter, or hanging muſcle of the teſticle ; which 
being done, he ſhall draw aſide the proceſs it (elf, aloneby it ſelt: And he ſhall take as much there- 
of as15 too tax, with ſmall and gentle mullets, perforated in the midi, and ſhall with a needle, having 
five or fix threds, thruſt it through as near as he can to the ſpermatick veſſels, and Cremalter muſcles. 
But the needle alſo mult be drawn again in tomidſt of the remnant of the proceſs, taking up with 
it the lips of the wound ; then the thred muſt be tied on a ſtrait knot, and ſo much thereof muſt 
be left after the SeAtion, as may be ſufficient to hang out of the wound. This thred will of it 
{:lf be diflolvcd by little and little by putrefaQtion : Neither muſt it be drawn out before that Na- 
ture thall regenerate and reſtore fleſh into the place of the ligature, otherwiſe all our labour ſhall be 
ſpent in vain. 

And laftly, Let the wound be cleanſed, filled with fleſh, and cicatrized, whoſe callous hardneſs 
may withſtand the falling of the gut or kall. | 

There are ſome Chirurgeons who would perform this Golden Ligature after another manner. 
They cut the skin above the ſhare-bone where the falling down commonly is, even to the proceſs 
of the Peritonezm, and they wrap once or twice about it, being uncovered, a ſmall Golden Wire, 
and only ftraiten the paſſage as-much as may ſuffice to amend the looſneſs of this proceſs, lea- 
ving the ſpermatick veſſels at liberty 3 thga they twiſt the ends of the wire twice or thrice with 
fmall mullers, and cut off the remnant thereof 3 that which remains after the cutting, they turn in, 
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I the Rupture will not be cured by all theſe means, by reaſon of the great ſolution of the con- 
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leſt with the ſharpneſs they ſhould prick the fleſh growing upon it. Then leaving the Golda Wire 
there, they cure the wound like to other ſimple wounds, and they keep the Patient ſome fifteen og 
twenty days in his bed, with his knees ſomething higher, and his head —_— lower. 

Many are healed by this means 3 others have fallen again into the diſeaſe by reaſon of the ill twiſt- 


ing of the wire, 


A Sbews a crooked needle having an eye not 
far from the paint, through which you may 
put the Golden Wire. 


B B The Golden Wire put through the eye of 
of the needle. 


C The Mullets or Pincers, to cut away the 
waſte or ſuperfluous ends of the wire. 


D The fpring of the Mullets. 
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E The Mullets to twiſt the ends of the wire 
together, 
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There is alſo another manner of this Golden tie, which I judge more quick and ſafe, even for Tp. third 
that there is no external body left in that part after the cure, Wherefore they wrap a leaden wire manner there- 
inſtcad of the golden, which comes but once about the proceſs of the Peritoneum, then twine it as of. 
much as necd rcquircs 3 that is, not too loofly, leſt it ſhould leave way for the falling down of 
the body, neither too ſtraitly, Jeſt a Cangrene ſhould come by hindering the paſſage of the ſpirits 
and nouriſhment. The ends thereof are ſuffered to hang out; when in the proceſs of time, this con- 
traction of the Peritoneum {ecms callous, then the wire is untwiſted and gently drawn out. And 
the reſt of the cure performed according to Art, But let not the Chirurgeon thruſt himſelf upon A thing to be 
his work raſhly, without theadvice of the Phyſician, for it divers times comes to paſs, that the te- noted, 
ſiicles arc not as yet fallen down into the cod by the too great fluggithneſs of Nature, in ſome of 
a pretty growth 3 but remains long in the groins, cauſing a tumor with pain, which thing may make 
a good Chirurgcon believe that it is an Enterocele. Therefore whilſt he labours by repelling medi- 
cines and truffes to force back this tumor, he increaſeth the pain, and hinders the falling down a Hiſtory. 
of the teſticles into the cod. I obſerved this not long ago in a Boy, which an unskilful Chirurgion 
had long, and grievoully troubled, as if he had a rupture: For when I had obſerved that there 
was but one ſtone in the cod, and knew the Boy was never geltz I bid them caſt away the Plaiſters 
and Trufles, and wiſh'd his Parents that they ſhould ſuffer him torun and leap, thatſo the idling 
ſtone might be drawn into the cod, which thing by little and little, and without pain, had the event 
as I torctold, 

That the reaſonof this affe& may be underſtood, we muſt know that man differs from a woman, 
only in cfticacy of heat; but it is the nature of ſtrong heat to drive iorth, as of cold to keep in. 

Hence it is that the ſtones in men hang forth in the cod, but in women they lie hid in the lower 
belly. Therefore it happens that in ſome males more cold by Naturc, the teſticles are ſhut up 
ſome certain time, until at length they are forc'd down into the cod by youthful heat. But that 
we may return to our former Treatiſe of the Cod, although that way of curing Ruptures wants not 
pain and danger, yetis ſafer than that which is pertormed by gelding, which by the cruelty there- 
of expoſes the Patient to manifeſt danger of death. For the Gelders while they fear lelt when 
the cure is hnithed, the relaxation may remain, pull with violence the - proceſs of the Peritoneuns 
from the parts to which it adheres, and together with it a nerve of the ſixth conjugation which runs 
to the ſtones; they ofter the ſame violence to the ſpermatick vellels; by which things enſue great 
pain, convullion, efflux of blood, inflammation, putrefaion, and laltly death, as I have obſer- 
ved in many whom I have diflected, having died a few days after their gelding. Although ſome 
Elcape thcle dangers, yet they are deprived of the faculty of generation for all their lite atcer 
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for performance whereof, Nature hath beſtowed the teſticles, as parts principally neceſſary for the 
conſervation of mankind. Through which occaſion Galen hath not tearcd to prefer them before 
the heart, becauſe the heart is the beginning of life, but the teſticles of a better lite 3 for it 1s far 
more noble to live well, than ſimply and abſolutely to live 3 therefore Eunuchs degencrate into a 
womaniſh nature; for they remain without beards, their voice is weak, their courage tails them, and 
they turn cowards 3 and ſeeing they areunfit for all human actions, their lite cannot but be miſera- 
ble. Wherefore I will never ſubſcribe to the cutting out of the Stones, unleſs a Sarcocele or Gan- 
orene invade them, But that the way of performing the Pundius avreus may be better known, I 
have thought good (in the foregoing page) to ſet down the Inſtruments, by which this operation 
is performed, before your view. 


Another more eaſie and ſafe way to reſtore the Gut and Kall. 

T Heodorick, and Guido have invented another way of performing this operation. They put back 

into their places the gut and kall being fallen down, the Patient being ſo placed, that his 
thighs arc high and his head is ſomewhat low 3 then they draw afide the lower portion of the pro- 
duction of the Peritoneum, and alſo the ſpermatick veſſels, and cremaſter-muſcle to the Tſchizem 3 
then by applying a cauſtick fitted to the age and diſeaſe, they burn the other part of the procels, 
dire&ly perpendicular to the ſhare-bone, where the gut did fall down. Then they pull off the Ef- 
char thus made with a knife even to the quick, then they apply another cauſtick in the ſame place, 
which may go even to the bone, then procure the falling of this Eſchar made on the forefaid pro- 
ceſs. And afterwards they heal the Ulcer which remains which preſently contracting ſomewhat 
a thick Calkes, ſo keeps up the gutsand kall, that it binds them from talling down into the cod, This 
way of reſtoring the gut and kall, though it be ſafer and more facile z yet the Chirurgeon mult 
not attempt it, if the guts or kall ſtick ſo faſt, agglutinatcd to the proceſs of the Peritoneum, that 
they cannot be ſevered, nor put back into their places (for from the guts ſo burnt and violated, 
greater miſchief would enſue) if by the broken and too much dilatcd proceſs, the bodies thereby 
reſtrained, make an exceeding great tumor by their talling down it the telticle yet lying in the 
groin as in a Bubonocele, a kind of Enterocele being, not yet delcended in the Scotzm, or cod, it the Pa- 
ticnts be not come to ſuch age, as they can keep themſelves from ftirring, or hold their excrements 
while the operation is pertormed. 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of the cure of other kinds of Ruptures. 


Piplocele is the falling down of the kall into the groin or cod 3 it hath the ſame cauſes as an 
þ Enterocele, The ſigns have been explained. It is not ſo dangerous, nor infers a conſequence 
of ſo many evil ſymptoms, as the Exterocele doth, yet the cure is the ſame with the other. 

Hydrocele is a wateriſh tumor in the cod ; which is gathered, by little and little between the 
membranes encampaſling the teſticles, eſpecially the Dartes and Erythroades 3 it may be called a par- 
ticular Droplie, for it proceeds from the ſame cauſes, but chiefly trom the defect of native heat, 
The tigns area tumor encreafing ſlowly without much pain, heavy, and almolt of a glathe clearneſs, 
which you may perceive by holding a candle on the other fide 3 by prefling the cod above, the water 
flows down, and by prefling it below, it riſes upwards, unleſs peradventure in too great a quantity it 
hills up the whole capacity of the cod, yet it can never be forced or put up into the belly as the kall 
or guts may, for oft-times it is contained in a cift or bag) it is diſtinguiſhed trom a Sarcecele, by 
the {moothneſs and cquality thereof. The cure muſt firſt be tried with reſolving, drying and diſ- 
cuſſhing medicines, repeated often before, and in the Chapter of the Dropſie 3 this which follows 
I have often tried and with good ſucceſs, : 

Re Ung. comitiſſe, & deficcat. rub. an 5 ij, malaxentur ſimul, and make a medicine for your caſe. 
The water by this kind of remedy is digeſted and reſqlved, or rather dried up, eſpecially if it be 
not in too great quantity. But it the (welling, by reaſon of the great quantity of water, will not 
yicld to thoſe remedies, there is need of Chirurgery 3 the cod and membranes wherein the water 
is contained, mult be thruſt through with a Seton, that is, with a large three-{quare pointed 
Needle, thred with a skean of Silk 3 you muſt thruſt your Needle preſently through the holes of 
the Mullets made for that purpoſe, not touching the ſubſtance of the teſticles. The skean of thred 
mult be left there, or removed twice or thrice a day, that the humor may drop down, and be eva- 
cuated by little and little. But if the pain be more vehement by reaſon of the Seton, and inflamma- 
t10n Come upon it, it muſt be taken away, and negleQing the proper cure of the diſeaſe, we mult 
reſiſt the ſymptoms. 

Some Practitioners uſe not a Seton, but with a Razor, or Incifion-knife, they open the lower 
part of the cod, making an Incition ſome half tingers breadth long, penetrating even to the con- 
cained water 3 always leaving untouched the ſubſtance of the teſticles and veſſels, and they keep the 
wound open, until all the water ſeems evacuated 3 truly by this only way the cure of a watery 
rupture whoſe matter is contained in a ciſt, is ſafe, and to be expected 3 as we have ſaid in our Irea- 
tiſe of Tumors in general. 

_ Pneumatocele, is a flatulent tumorin the cod, generated by the imbecillity of heat reſiding 
in the part. 

It is known by the roundneſs, levity, renitency and ſhining. It is cured by preſcribing a conve- 
nient diet, by the application of medicines which reſolve and diſcuſs flatulencies, as the ſecds of 
Annis, Fennel, Fenugreek, Agnus Caſtus, Rue, Origamum, and other things ſet down by Aricen in his 
Treatiſe of Ruptures, I have often uſed, with good ſucceſs for this purpoſe; Emplaſtrum Vige- 
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is cum Mercurio, and Emplaſtrum Diacalcitheos, diſſolved in ſome good Wine, as Muſcadine with 
| of Bays. 

i" S _ is a Tumor againſt Nature, which is generated about the ſtones by a ſcirrhous fleſh. 
Groſs and viſcid humors breed ſuch kind of fleſh, which the part could not overcome and afſimi- 
late to it (elf z whence this over-abundance of flelh proceeds like as Warts do. Varices, or {woln 
veins often aſſociate this tumor z and it increaſes with pain, It is known by the hardneſs, afperity, 
inequality and roughnels. It cannot be cured but by amputation, or cuttivg it away 3 but you mutt 
diligently obſerve, that the ficth be not grown too high, and have already ſeized upen the groin 
for ſo nothing can bc attempted without the danger of lite. 

But if any man think, that he in ſuch a caſe may ſomewhat caſe the Paticnt by the cutting away of 
ſome portion of the {ame ſoft fleſh, he is deceived, For a Frngxs will grow, if the leaſt portion there- 
of be but left, being an evil far worſe than the former 3 but if the tumor be cither ſmall or indife- 
rent, the Chirurgeon taking the whole tumor, that is, the teſticle tumitied through the whole ſub- 
ſtance, with the proceſs incompaſhng it, and adhering thercto on every ſide, and make an incilion in 
the cod, even to the tumor then (ſeparate all the ini body.,that is, the teſticle from the cod : Then 
let him thruſt a needle with a firong thred in it, through the midli of the procefG, above the region 
of the {woln teſticle 3 and then preſently let him thruſt it the ſecond time through the ſatne part of 
the proceſs; then ſhall both the ends of the thred be tied on a knot, the other middle portion of the 
Peritoneum bcing, comprehended in the ſame knot. This being done, he muſt cut away the whole 
proceſs with the teſticle comprehcnded therein. But the cnds of the thred, with which the upper 
part of the proceſs was bound, mult be ſuffered to hang ſome lengrh out of the wound, or incitiva of 
the cod. Then a repercutſive mcdicine ſhall be applicd to the wound and the neigbouring parts with 
a convenient ligature. And the cure mult be pertormed as we have formerly mcntioncd. 

The Cirſoceleis a tumor of.vcins dilated, and woven with a various and mutual implication about 
the teſticle and cod, and {welling with a groſs and mclancholy blood. The cauſcs are the ſame 
as thoſc of the Varices. But the tigns are maniteſt, 

To heal this tumor, you mult make an Incifion in the cod, the bredth of two firgers to the Va- 
rix. Then put under the varicous vcin, a necdlc having a double thred in it, as high as you can, 
that you may bind the roots thereot : Then let the necdle be again put atter the ſame manncr about 
the lower part of. the {ame vein, leaving the ſpace of two tingers between the ligaturcs. But before 
you bind the thred of this lowelt ligature, the Yarix mult be opened in the midtt, almolt atter the 
{amc manner as you open a veinin the arm to let blood : That fo this groſs blood cauſing a tumor 
in the cod, may beevacuatcd as is uſually done in the cure of the Varices. The wound that remains 
ſball be curcd by the rules of Art after the manner of other wounds ; leaving the threds in it, which 
preſently fall away of themſelves. To conclude then, it being grown callous, cſpecially in the upper 
part thereof, where the vein was bound, it muſt be cicatrized 3 for fo afterwards blood cannot be 
firained or run that way. | 

Hernia Humoralis is a tumor generated by the confuſed mixturc of many humors in the cod, or 
between the tunicles which involve the teſticles, often alſo in the proper ſubſtance of the telticles. 
It hath like cauſes, ſigns and cures as other tumors. While the cure is in hand, Reft, Trufles, and 
fit Rowlers toſuſtain and bcar up the teſticles, are to be uſed. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
Of the falling down of the Fundament. 


comes to pals that it cannot ſuſtain the right gut. This diſeaſe is very frequent to chil- 

dren by reaſon of the too much humidity of the belly ; which falling down upon that 
muſcle mollifheth and relaxeth it, or prefſeth it down by an unaccuſtomed weight, fo that the muſ- 
cles called Levatores Ani, or the lifters up of the fundament, are not ſufficient to bear up any 
longer. A great Bloody-flux gives occation to this efte&t. A firong endeavour tb expel hard excre- 
ments, the Hemorrhoids, which ſuppreſſed do over-load the right gut, but flowing relax it : Cold, 
as in-thoſe which go without breeches in Winter, or fit a long time upon a cold ttone, a firoke or 
fall upon the holy-bone, a Palfie of nerves which go trom the Holy-bone to the muſcles the litters 
up of the fundament : the weight of the ſtone being in the bladder. 

That this diſeaſe may be healed, we muſt forbid the Patient too much drinking, too often cat- 
ing of Broth, and from fecding on cold Fruits. For local mcdicines the part muli be fomented with 
an altringent decoftion made of the rinds of Pomegranats, Galls, Myrtles, Knotgraſs, Shepherds- 

urſe, Cypreſs Nuts, Alum, and common Salt boiled in Siniths-water, or Red-wine. Atter the 
F omentation, let the gut be anointed with Oyl of Roſcs or Myrtles, and then let it be gently put by 
little and little into its place, charging the child, if he can underſtand your meaning, to hold his 
breath. When the gut ſhall be reſtored, the part mult be diligently wiped, leſt the gut fall down again 
by reaſon of the ilipperineſs of the unftion. Then let the powder preſcribed tor the falling down 
of the Womb be pur into the fundament as far as you can; Then you muſt firaitly bind the loins 
with a {wathe, to the midſt whereof behind let another be faltncd which may be tied at the Pres 
coming along the Peritonewm, fo to hold up the fundament the better to contain it in its placc, a 
ſpunge dipt in the altringent decoction. The Patient, if he be of ſufficient age to have care of him- 
ſelf, thall be withed when he goes to ſtool, that he fit upon two picces of wood being fet ſome inch 
aſunder, leſt by his ſtraining he thrult forth the gut together with the excrement 3 bat if he can do 
it ſtanding, he ſhall never by ſtraining thrult forth the gurt, 

But it the gut carmot by the preſcribed means be reftored to its place, Hippocrates bids that 
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the Patient hanging by the heels be ſhaken 3 for ſo the gut by that ſhaking will return to his place : 
But the ſame Hippocrates wiſheth to anoint the fundament, becauſe that remedy having a drying, 
faculty, hath alſo power to reſolve the flatulent humors without any acrimony, by reaſon of which 
the gut was the leſs able to be contained in his place. 


CHAP. XI% 
Of the Paronychia, 


coming of a malign and venemous humor, which trom the bones by the Perioſtewm is com- 

municated to the tendons and nerves of that part which it affecteth, whereof cruel ſym- 
ptoms do follow, as pulſitick pain, a Feaver, reſtleſnels, ſo that the affected through impaticncy 
of the pain are variouſly agitatcd like thoſe tormented with Carbuncles : For which cauſe Grids 
and Johannes de Vigo judge this diſeaſe to be mortal z wherefore you mult provide a skilful Phytician 
for the cure of this diſedke. which may appoint convenient diet, purging and blood-letting. In 
the mean time the Chirurgeon ſhall make way for the virulent and venenate matter, by making in- 
cifion in the inner part of the finger, even to the bone alongſt the firſt joynt thereot 3 for Vigo 
faith, there is not a preſenter remedy, if ſo be that it be quickly done, and before the mutaration 
of the matter 3 for it vindicates the finger from the corruption of the bone and nerves, and affwages 
pain, which I have often and happily tried immediately at the beginning, before the perfe&t im- 
preſfion of the virulency. 

But the wound being made, you muſt ſuffer it to bleed well, then preſently let him dip his tinger 
in ſtrong and warm Vinegar, in which ſome Treacle being diſſolved may draw forth the virulency, 
But to appeaſe the pain, the ſame remedics mult be applicd to the affected part as are uſed in Car- 
buncles, as the leaves of Sorrel, Henbane, Hemlock, Mandrake roaſted under the Embers, and bea- 
ten in a Mortar with new VUnguentum Populeon, or Oyl of Roſes, or new Butter without Salt : For 
ſuch like medicines alſo help | mm" ſ{uppuration 3 whilſt by their coldneſs, they repreſs the cxtra- 
neous heat affeQing the part 3 and ſo ſtrengthen the native heat, being the author of ſuppuration : 
Which reaſon moved the ancient Phyſicians to uſe ſuch medicines in a Carbuncle 3 but it by reaſon 
of the fearfulneſs of the Patient, or unskiltulneſs of the Chirurgeon, no inciſion be made, a Gan- 
grene and Sphaccl ſhall poſſeſs the part, it remains that you cut off with your cutting Mullcts as 
much of the part as ſhall be corrupt, and perform the reſt of the cure according to Art. Yet it doth 
not ſeldom happen, that there may be no need to cut off ſuch a finger, becaule it being corrupted 
together with the bone by little and little, diſſolves into a purulent, or rather ſanious or mnch (tink- 
ing filth. But in this affect there is often cauſed an Eſchar by the aduſtion of putredinous heat, and 
ſuperfluous fleſh indued with moſt exquiſite ſenſe groweth underncath it, which muſt in like man- 
ner be cut off with the Mullets, that the part may receive comtort, the pain being aflwaged by the 
copious effuſion of blood. - 


T: Paronychia or Paxaris is a tumor in the ends of the fingers, with great inflammation, 


” —_ 


CHAP. XX. 
Of the ſwelling of the Knees, 


thorick bodies, and ſuch as have evil juyce after labours and exerciſe. This kind ot diſcaſe 

is frequent, becauſe the humor eaflly falls into the part which hath been heated by labour. 

But if ſuch tumor follow long diſcaſes, they are dangerous and difhcult to cure, and therctore not 

to be negleRted for bitter pain accompanieth them, becauſe the humor falling thither, diftends the 

membranes, which being many, involve the part; beſides that, this humor participateth of a cer- 

tain virulent and malign quality, whether it be cold or hot, when it hath ſettled into thoſe parts, be- 
ing ſuch as we find in the pains of the joynts, and inthe bitings of venemous Creatures. 

or the cure, if the tumor be cauſed by blood, let a ſlender and retrigerating diet be appoint- 

ed, and Phlebotomy for the revulſion of the antecedent cauſe; divers local medicines {hall be uſed, 

according to the variety of the four times. But for to afſwage the pain, Anodynes, or mitigating me- 


\ Fter long and dangerous diſeaſes there oftentimes ariſe tumors in the knees, and alſo in Ple- 


dicines ſhall be appointed : Of all which we have ſufficiently treated in the Chapter of the cure of 


a Phlegmon. 

And becauſe theſe parts are of exa ſenſe, if there be neceſſity to open the tumor, yet muſt we 
not do it raſhly, or unconſiderately, for fear of pain and evil accidents, 

This kind of tumor is oft-times raiſed by wind contained there 3 in which caſe the Chirurgeon 
muſt be very provident, that he be not deceived with the ſhew of flowing of the humor, which he 
ſeems to perceive by the preſlures of his fingers, as if there were matter and humor contained therein, 
and ſo be brought to open the tumor, For the wind breaking forth inſtead of the humor, caulſeth 
evil ſymptoms by reaſon of the Section rafhly made in a part ſo ſenſible. 

But if wateriſh humors ſhall tumehe the part, the body ſhall firſt be purged with medicines pur- 
ging flegm: And then inciding, attenuating, rarifying, diſcuſſing, and very drying local medicines 
thall be uſed, 

Of which we have abundantly ſpoken in the Chapter of the Oedema, Yet this humor divers 
times lies deep between the whirl-bone and the joynt, which cauſeth it that it cannot be diſcufled 
and reſolved by reaſon of, the weakneſs of the part, and defect of heat, fo that the adventitious hu- 
mor often moyes and excludes the bones from their ſeat. As I have obſerved it to have happencd 


to many. | 
Un 
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| In which caſe, Irrigations of red Wine, falling ſomething high whereby the force of the Medi- 
cine may enter and more cahily penetrate, are much commended. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Dracunculus, 


mor againſt Nature, which by the Ancicnts is called Dracunculus. The matter and reaſon of theſe ſufficiently 


hath been varioully handled by divers Authors, fo that hitherto we have nothing written of OE 


I Cannot chuſe but explain in this place thoſe things which may be ſpoken of that kind of tu- It is nor as yet 


them, to which we may by right and with good reaſon adhere as a firm foundation of their eflence. 

For hit, for Galen's opinion, Lib. 6. de Loc. affect. cap. 3. The generation, ſaith he, of thoſe hairs 
which arc evacuated by the urin is worthy no leſs admiration than the Dracuncali, which, as they 
ſay, in a certain place of Arabia breed in the legs of men, being of a nervous nature, and like 
Worms in colour and thickneſs. | 

Therefore ſccing I have heard many who have ſaid they have ſeen them, but I my ſelf never ſaw Lb. 4. exp. alt: 
them, I cannot conjecture any thing exaly neither of their original nor eſſence. 

Paulus Xgineta writes, that the Dracunculi are bred in India, and the higher parts of Egypt , like 
Worms in the muſculous parts of mans body, that is, the arms, thighs and legs, and alſo creep by 
the intercoſtal muſcles in children with a manifelt motion. | 

But whether they be creaturcs indeed, or only have the ſhape of creatures, they muſt be cured The cure out 
with a hot kcmentation, by which the Draczncxlus raiſed toa jult tumor, may put torth it (elf, and of £ginets- 
be gry away picce-mcal with the tingers: Alſo ſuppurating Cataplaſms may be applied, com- 
poſed of Water, Honey, Wheat and Barlcy-meal. 

Avicen being various, having no certainty whereon to reſt, inclincth one while to this, and an- 
other while to that opinion : For now he ſpeaketh of the Dracwnculi, as of creatures, then preſent- 
ly of a matter and humor ſhut up in a certain place 3 for the reſt, he righcly delivers the cure and 
eſſence of this diſcaſe, as we (hall afterwards ſhew. 

Aetins ſaith, the Dracunculi are like Worms, and that they are found ſometimes great, ſometimes cap. 21. lib. 4. 
{mall, and that their generation 15 not unlike to that of flat Worms, which are bred in the guts, for en. 3. trat.3. 
they move under the skin, without any trouble, but in proceſs ot time, the place becomes {uppurate 
about the end of the Drarunculns. The skin openeth, and the head thereof is thrult forth. 

But if the Dracunculus be pulled, it cauſcth great griet 3 eſpecially, if it be broken by too vio- 
lent pulling. For that which is Icft cauſeth molt vehement pain. Wherefore that the creature 
may not run back, the arm muſt be b-und with a ſtrong thred, and this mutt be done every day, 
that the GP going forward by little and little, may be intercepted by this binding, but not 
broken off. 

The place mult be bathed with Aqua mulſa, and oyl in which Wormwood or Southernwood hath The cure out 
been boyled, or ſome other of thoſe medicines which are preſcribed for the Worms of the belly. of Aztins. 

But it the Dracrnculus going torward of its one accord, may be calily drawn forth, we mult do 
nothing elſe : But if it be turned to ſuppuration, we mult not leave off the Cataplaſms, the Aqua 
mulſa, and anointing with oy]: It was uſual with him after the taking away of the Cataplaſms, to 
apply Emplaſtrum e Baccis Larri : But when it is come to ſuppuration, the skin muſt be opened long- 
ways, and the Dracznculrs {0 laid open mult be taken away, but the skin muſt be tilled with lint, 
and the reſt of the tuppttrative cure uſed, fo that the creature being ſuppurated and drawn forth, 
the wound may be incarnated andcicatrized, 

Rhaſis writeth, that when the part is lifted up into a bliſter, and the vein haſtneth its egrels, it is 574@4r-4.c.34: 
good for the Patient to drink the tirſt day half a dram of Aloes, the next day a whole dram, the The cure our 
third day two drams 3 and in like manner the place affeted mult be fomented with Alves, tor ſo of Rbaſis. 
that which lies hid will break forth : That which ſhall come forth muſt be rolled in a pipe of Lead, 
which may equal the weight of a dram, ſo that it may hang down, for the vein drawn by the weight 
will come more torth ; and when that which ſhall come forth is grown much and long, it mutt be 
cut off, but not by the root, but ſo thata portion thereof may remain and hang forth, to which the 
leaden Pipe may be faſtened, for ocanalh- it would withdraw its felt into its skin and its lurking 
hole, aud ſo cauſe a putrid and malignant Ulcer. | 

Therefore we muſt gently meet with this diſeaſe, and the vein muſt be drawn by little and little 
out of the Body, until it be all come forth, that no worſe thing happen : But if by chance it ſhall 
happen that as much of the vein as ſhall be come forth ſhall be cut ott by the roots, then the Ulcer 
mutt be opened long-ways with an Incifion-knife, and that ſo that whatſoever remains thereof 
may be wholly taken away. Then for ſome days the part muſt be anointed with butter until what- | 
ſoever of ſuch a ſubſtance adheres, being conſumed with putrefaction ſhall Aow away. Then the 
Ulcer mutt be cured with (arcotick thin 

Therctore Rhaſis thus in the ſame Text expreſſeth the ſame thing by divers names, and armed giz opinion of 
with Iron and Lead, he comes to the cure thereof, as if he tneant to encounter with ſome tierce them. 

Beall, 

Soranus the Phylician, who lived in the times of Galen, was of a quite contrary opinion, as Paulus $oranus his 
A gineta in the place being betort- cited, relates of him 3 as who denies the Dracunculus to be a opinion, 
living-creature, but only a condenſation of a certain ſmall nerve, which ſeems both to the Phylici- 
an and Paticnts to have {ome motion under the skin. 

Wheretorc Soranus {cerns to have come nearer the truth than the reſi, but yet not ſo, as 


throughly to underſtand, and know the Efſence of this Diſeaſe, as we ſhall demonſirate here- 
attcr, 


Lib. 14.6ap.ult. 
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Fyiſt. 2. lib. To 


Attius opinion 
confuted. 
Traft.3. ſerm.1. 
Caſs 40s 


4 Mitenrolog. 


Natural Me- * 
lancholick hu- 
mors 15 moſt 
unapt to pu- 
trefie, 

Stink, an unſe. 
parable com- 
panion to pu- 
trefation. 


What things 
wually breed 
Worms, 


Manardus writcs, that the Dracunculi are generatcd of evil and unlaudable blood, groſs, hot, 
and melancholick or of adult phlegm very much dricd. 

Gorrews a moſt lcarncd Phyſician of our time, Lib. de Definitionib. medic. denies any of our Phy- 
ſicians to be able to ſay any thing of the Dracmnculi, becauſe it is a diſcaſe ſo untrequent in thcle 
our Regions, that it is ſcarce ever met withal in practice. 

The Author of the Introduction, and Medicinal Definitions, defines the Dracunculus to be a diſ- 
caſe very like the YVarices z then cauſing great pain, when increating by little and little, it begins 
tobe moved : Therefore to be curcd after the ſame manner, and by the ſame method of Scttion 
and Incifion, as the YVarices are. Which thing ſeems chiefly to have moved Gmido to reter this kind 
of diſcale to the Varices in his Tractate of Impoſthumes, becauſe it hath the ſame cauſe, and is heal- 
cd with the ſame remedy as the Varices. : 

But ſeeing that divers names have been impoſed upon this diſcaſe by ſeveral Writers, yet they 
have all expreſſed it by the name of a Vein, for it js called by Avicen and Guido, Vena Meden, becaule 
it is a diſcaſe frequent in the City Medina : by Albucraſis, Vena Civilis. Haliabas hath called it Vena 
Famoſa;, others have called it Vena Cruris, or the Leg-vcin. Truly, the contraricty of ſo many opi- 
nions repugnant not only amongſt themſelves, but alſo with themſelves, cafily argueth how little ccr- 
tainty they had of the eſſence of this diſeaſe, who have written of it unto us: To which allo this may 
beadded, that none of the later Phyſicians have written any thing thereof. For although Jacobus Da- 
lechampius, a man moſt converſant in cvery part of Phyſick, hath written much of this raatter in his 
Book of the French Surgery which he ſet forth ſome years ago: Yet he hath lett us no ampler tcltimo- 
ny of his induſiry,than that he was very diligent in colleing the writings of the Ancicnts concerning 
this thing, interpoſing no judgment of his own, the better to afſure us of a thing ſo controverted. 

But my modeliy cannot fo contain me, but that I ſhall chuſe rather to undergo the cenſure of be- 
ing thought toodaring, than (as much as in me licth) to ſuffer this queltion of the Dracznculi, to 
rcmain longer ambiguous and undecided. Therctore for the preſent, I will thus order it, that retu- 
ting the opinions of the Ancients, I may ſtrengthen by certain reaſons, my opinion of the eflence 
and cure of this diſcaſc, . 

For firſt, that Dracuncut; are no living things, nor like unto Worms, nor of like generation as 
the flat Worms of the belly, which was the opinion of Aetizs, is calic to diſprove both by his Wri- 
tings, as alſo by Reaſon it felf. For he writes, that the broad Worm which he calls 7en:a, is, as it 
were, a certain Metamorphoſis, or Tranſmutation, of the inner tunicle of the {mall guts into a quick 
living and moveable body. 

But no man ever ſaid, ncither will he confe(s that the Dracrncrli hath the material cauſcs of their 
beginning from the tunicle of the vein, in which they are cloſed, or trom the hbers of a nervous 
body, to which often they are adjoyned 3 but much leſs from thc skin under which they lie, may 
they draw the material cauſcs of their original, 

Morcover, ncither. can there be any generation of Worms, nor of any other living Creature: 
whatſoever, who have their origina! from putrefation, unleſs by the corruption of ſome matter, 
of whole better and more benign part, Nature by the force of the vital heat, produceth ſome ani- 
mate body, as Ariſtotle teacheth. Wheretore to produce this effec, it is fit the matter ſhould have 
{uch a diſpotition to putretaCtion as is required for the generation of ſuch a creature as they would 
make the Dracznczlzs to be: It is fit the helping cauſes ſhould concur as athiftant to the principals in 
the action. And it is meet the place ſhould be opportune or hit. EE 

But there may be many cauſes found which may give life to the Dracxncrl:; for by the common 
conſcnt of all thoſe who have written of them, their generation procceds from an humor mclan- 
cholick, terreſtrialand groſs, which by its qualities both by the firlt coldneſs and drineſs, as alſo by 
the ſccond, that is Acidity, is not only thought moſt unit of all others for putretaGtion, but alſo is 
is judged to reliſt putrefaCtion, as that which is cauſed by heat and ſuperfluous humidity. Beſides, 
it the material cauſe of this diſcaſe ſhould be from a humor putrefying and turning by putrefacti- 
on into ſome living creature, it was fit there ſhould be ſtench alſo, as being an unſeparable acci- 
dent of putrefaCtion 3 for thus, the excrements in the guts of which the Worms are generatcd, do 
finell or ſtink, | 

Therefore that which exhales from their bodies who are troubled with the Draczncwli, ſhould be 
ſtinking, as it happens to thoſe ſick of the Pthiriafis or Lowſie-evil. But none of thoſe who have de- 
livercd the accidents or ſymptoms of the Dracxncxli are foand to have made mention hereof z but 
of the cfhcient cauſe whereby ſo great heat may be raiſcd in the places next under theskin, by the 
cficacy whereot ſucha creature may be formed of a matter mclancholick and moſt unapt to putre- 
he, as they make the Dracxncalus to be, who fcign our bodics to be fruitful Monlicrsz efpeci- 
ally ſceing the ſurface of the body is continually ventilated by the ſmall arteries ſpread under 
the skin, as alſo by the benefit of inſenſible Tranſpiration, and breathed with the coolneſs of 
the air incompaſſing us. But now the material and efficient cauſes being defective, or cer- 
tainly very weak, for the generation of ſo laborious an effe&; what coadjutory cauſe can yield af- 
fiftance ? Can the humidity of meats 3 for thoſe bodies which are fed with warm and moiſt 
_— as Milk, Cheeſe, Summer-fruits, "uſually breed Worms, as we arc taught by experience in 
children. 

But on the contrary Avicen in the place before cited writeth, that meats of a hot and dry temper 
chiefly breed this kind of diſeaſe, and that it is not ſo frequent to moitt bodies, and ſuch as are ac- 


cuttomed to the Bath, moiſt meats and Wine moderatcly taken. But whether may the condition of 


the air of thoſe Regions in which it is, as it were, an Endemial diſcaſe, confer any thing to the ge- 
neration of {uch-creatures ? Certainly, for this purpoſe in a clqudy, warm and thick air, ſuch as 
uſeth to be at the heginning of the Spring when all the places refound with Frogs, Toads, and the 
like creatures þred of putretation, 
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But on the contrary, Facobis Dalechampins by the opinion of all the Phyſicians that have written cap. #3+ Ci, 
of the Dracunculi, writes, that this diſeaſe brecds in the dry and Sun-burnt Regions of India and 67's 
Arabia \, but if at the leaſt that part of our body which is next under the skin thould have any op- 
portunity to ingender and nouriſh ſuch creatures, they may be judged to have written that the 
Dracunculus 1s a living creature, with ſome probability. But if there be no opportunity tor genzrati- 
on in that place, nor capacity for the nourithment of ſuch like creatures as in the guts, it that Re- 
gion of the body be breathed upon with no warmneſs and ſmothering heat, if it be detiled with none 
of thole grols excrements, as the guts uſually are, but only by the ſubtiller exhalation, which have 
an caſe and inſcnlible tranſpiration by the pores of the skin, which may ſecm to be a jutt cauſe of 
{o monſtrous and prodigious an effect : But we ſhall little profit with theſe engines of reafon un- 
leſs we caſt down at once all the Bulwarks, with which this old opinion of the Dracunculi may 
{tand and be defended. 

For tirſt they ſay, Why have the ancients expreſfled this kind of diſcaſe by the name of a living 
thing, that is, of a Dracznculrs or little Serpent ? I anſwer, bccauſe in Phyſick, names are often 
impoſed upon diſcaſes rather by ſimilitude than from the truth of the thing z for the confirmation 
whereof, the examples of three diſeaſes may ſuffice, that of the Cancer, Polypus, and Elephas. For 
theſe have thoſe names, not becauſe any Crab, Polypus, or living Elephant may breed in the body 
by ſuch like Diſcaſes, but becaule this by its propagation into the adjacent parts repreſents the feet 
and claws of a Crab ; the other repreſents the fleſh of the Sea-Polypus in its ſubſtance 3 and the third, 
becauſe ſuch as have the Leprolie, have their skin wrinkled, rough, and horrid with ſcales and 
knots, as the skin of a living Elephant. So truly, this diſeaſe of which we now enquire ſcems by Why they ar* 
good right to have deſerved the name Dracunculus, becauſe in its whole conformation, colour, qua- called Dra- 
lity and production into length and thickneſs it expreſſeth the image cf a Serpent. But, whence, £uncuts. 
will they ſay, (it it be without lite) is that manifeſt motion in the matter ? \We reply, that the hu- 
mor, the cauſe ot this diſcaſe is ſubtil and hot, and ſoruns with violence into the part whence it 
may ſcem to move. But when the Dracznculi are ſeparated, why do they put their heads, as it were, 
out of their holes? We anſwer, In this the Ancients have been very much deccived 3 becauſe after 
the Suppuration, the Ulcer being opened, ſome nervous body being laid bare, thrult forth and ſub- 
jectcd it ſelf to the fight, which by the convullive and ſhaking motion, might expreſs the crooked 
creeping of a Serpent. But they will ſay, pain happens not unleſs to things indued with ſenſe and 
life, but this Dracrnculus when he is drawn too violently, eſpecially it he be broken, thereby will 
cauſe extreme pain : We do anſwer, that the concluſion doth not follow, and is of no conſequence 3 
for theſe pains happen not, unleſs when the unprovident Surgion draws or pulls inſtead of the Dra- 
crnculus fone nervous or membranous body twoln and replcat with adult humor, whence there 
cannot but be great pain, that part being pull'd which is the author of ſenſe, But it is childiſh, to 
ſay that the Dracurcnlus tcels, tor that it cauſeth ſharp pains to the living body in which it is. 

Therefore that at laſt we may determine ſomething of the nature, eflence, and generation of theſe 
Dracunculi, 1 dare boldly athrm, it is nothing elſe but a tumor and abſceſs bred from the heat of the 
blood in a venenate kind. Such blood driven by the cxpultive faculty through the veins to the ex- 
ternal parts, eſpecially the limits, that is, the arms and legs, cauſeth a tumor round and long often ; 
firetched from the joynt of the ſhoulder even to the wriſt, or from the groin even to one of the 
ankles with tenſion, heat.renitency,pricking pain, and a feaver, But this tumor is ſome while tretch- 
forth ſtrait, otherwhiles into oblique and crooked tumors, which hath been the cauſe that many, 
taken with this kind of diſeaſe, and having their limbs ſo infolded as with the twinings of a Ser- 
pent, would ſay, they had a Serpent. I have thus much to ſay of the Dracunculi, eſpecially of thoſe 
of our own Country. 
For the cure, it is not unlike to the cure of a Phlegmon ariſing from a Defluxion; for here alſo in The Cure: 
like manner the remedies muſt be varied according to the four times of the diſeaſe, and the ſame 
rule of diet, Phlebotomy and purging, multi be obſerved, which is before preſcribed in the cure of 
a Phlegmon. 

The mention of the Dracxnculi calls to my memory another kind of Abſcels, altogether as rare. $9 the Mlum 
This our French men name Cridones, I think @ Crinibus, i. from hairs : It chiefly troubles children, pilarein Ari- 
and pricks their back like thorns. They toſs up and down being not able to take any reſt. This di- fot!e, cap. 11- 
ſeaſe ariſeth from ſmall hairs which are ſcarce of a pins length, but thoſe thick and firong. It is —_ TE 
cured with a fomentation of water more than warm, after which you mult preſently apply an oynt= * 
ment made of hony and wheaten flower 3 for ſo theſe hairs lying under the skin are allured and 
drawn forth 3 and being thus drawn, they mult be plucked out with ſmall mullets. I imagine this 
kind of diſeaſe was not known to the ancient Phylicians, 
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CHAP. I. 
What a Wound is, what the kinds and differences thereof are, and from whence they may be drawn or 
derived. 
| Wound is a ſolution of Continuity, cauſed by a ſtroke, fall, or bite, newly done, 
I bloody, and with putrefaQion and filth. They alſo call it a new {imple Ulcer ; for 


T D, the ſolution of Continuity happensto all parts of the body 3 but according to the 
PPg diverſity of parts, it hath divers namesamongſt the Greeks. For in the fleſh it is 
A\S called Helcos, in the bone Gatagma, in the nerve Spaſma, inthe ligament T7 balaſ- 

"© ma, in the veſſels Apoſpaſma, in the muſcles Regme 3 and that ſolution of Continui- 
which happens in the veſſels, their mouths =_— open, is termed Anaſtomoſis 3 that which hap- 
Aneuroſis 3 that which is generated by ſweating out and tranſcolation, Diapedeſis, 
That theſe may be the more cafily underſtood, I have thought good to deſcribe them in the fol- 


lowing Table. 


- Divers appel- 
lations of 
wounds ac- 


ty, 
cording to the pens by eroſion, 


varieties of 
the parts, 


A Table of the differences of Wounds. 


ſ Either ſoft, as 
the * 


Or bard, «3 


Fl:þ, Fat, Mar- 
row. 

A Bone 

A Griſtle. 

\ Membranes , Li- 


Glandules, 


Either fimi- 
lar, and theſe? 


e 
| Of @ middle gaments, Fibers, 
| — as IF efſels , Nerves, 
: | py Veins, Arteries. 
[ From the nature of the =” wt Brain, Heart, 
which they are made or happen. = Liver ,, to which 
But theſe parts are bo rncipal , as ſome add the © 
= Womb and Te- 
| ſlicles. 
Or Organi- . The Weaſon, 
| | cal, and theſe _ ns p Lungs, Gullet, 
| Leither A Stomach, Guts, 
| ; Bladder. 
The Ears, Noſe, 
Feet, Hands. and 
. Or neither, as he of the flow 
The Differences 0 b hind. 
Wounds are drawn When there is no complication of 
or taken, Simple wounds ”- other diſeaſe or ſymptom, be- 
ides, 


From their proper eſſence, from 


When there is a complication of 


whence they are called, 


unleſs they be taken away, we muſt 
not hope for to cure the wound. 
- ER l Little, 
F rom thetr quantity ecomfing To eta, p64 ittle 
ts which they are called, © Short, Narrow, Superficiary. 
Strait, 
Oblique, 


Cornered. 


Or compound y ome one or more diſeaſes, which 


| From their Figure,according to 
L which they are named, 


CHAP. II. 
Of the cauſes of Wounds. 


L L things which may outwardly affail the body with force and violence, may be counted 
the cauſcs of wounds which are called green.and properly bloody. Theic things are either 
animate, or inanimate, as the bitings and prickings of Beaſts. The inanimate, as the 

ſiroke of an Arrow, Sword, Club, Gun, Stone, a Dagger, and all {uch like things. 

From the varicty of ſuch like cauſes, they have divers names : For thoſe which are made by ſharp 
and pricking things are called PunQtures : Thoſe cauſed by cutting things, are called Wounds or 
Gaſhes; and thoſe which are made by heavy and obtuſe things are named Contutions, or wounds 


Drivers deno- 
minatians! 
from their 
cauſes, 


with contulions, 
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CHAP. 111. 
Of the Signs of Wounds. 


ww Ounds are firſt known by ſight, and by the ſigns drawn from thence. The Chirurgeon 4 caution for 


ought fir{t and chiefly,to corifider;what wounds are curable,and what not; what wounds any, 7 os 


will ſcarce admit of cure, and what may be caſily curcd; for it is not the part of a prudent Wounds. 


Chirurgeon, to promiſe cure in a deadly or dangerous and difficult wound 3 leſt he may ſeem to have 
killed him, whom not the unſufficiency of the Art, but the greatneſs of the wound hath lain. 

But when the Wound is dangerous, but yet without deſpair of recovery, it belongs to him to ad- 
moniſh the Patients friends which are by, of the preſent danger, and doubtful ſtare of the Wound, 
that if Art ſhall be overcome by the greatneſs thereof, he ſhall not be thought ignorant of the Art, 
neither to have deceived them. 5 

But as this is the part and duty of a good and prudent Chirurgeon, ſo it is the trick of a cheating nt jugling - 
and jugling, Knave, to enlarge ſmall wounds, that ſo he may ſeem to have done a great cure, when it 5 eng 
is nothing 10. 

But it 1s agreeable to reaſon, that the Chirurgeon profeſſing the Diſeaſe eaſie'to be cured, will think 
himſelf in credit bound by ſuch promiſes and hisduty, and therefore ſcek all means for the quick te- 
covery of the Patient 3 leſt that which was of its own nature ſmall, may by his negligence become 

reat, Therefore it is expedient he ſhould know what Wounds are to be accounted great. 

This (as Galen ſaith) is three ways to be known; The firſt is by the magnitude and principality £-9-4+ Meth. 
of the part affected 3 for thus the wounds of the Brain, Heart, and of the greater Veſſels, though ſmall S, - 
of themſelves, yet are thought great. Then from the greatneſs of the ſolution of continuity 3 catted Ro 
for which cauſe Wounds may be judged great, in which much of the ſubftance of the parr is lolt in out of three 
every dimenſion, though the part be one of thoſe which are accounted ſervile. Then trom the ma- reſpeRts, 


| lignity 3 through which occation the Wounds of the joints are accounted great, becauſe for the moſt 


part they are ill conditioned, 


— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Prognoſticks to be made in Wounds. 


Hoſe Wounds are thought dangerous, whercin any large Nerve, Vein, or Artery are hurt, What wounz” 

| From the firſt there is tear of Convulfion, but from the other large cffufion of the veinous, ER 
or arterious bloud, whence the powers are debilitated ; alſo theſe are judged evil, which are 

upon the Arm-pits, Groins, Legs, Joints, and between the Fingers and likewiſe thoſe which hurt 

the head or tailof a Muſcle, They are leatt dangerous of all other which wound onely the fleſhy fub- What leatt 

ſtance. Bur they are deadly which are inflicted upon the Bladder, Brain, Heart.Liver, Lungs,Stomach, dangerous. 

and ſma]l Guts, But if any Bone, Grifle, Nerve, or portion of the Che#k, or Prepuce, thall be cut What deadly. 

away, they cannot bereſtored. Contuſed wounds are more difficult to cure than thoſe which are _—_ OT 

from a imple ſolution of continuity 3 for before you mult think to heal them up, you mult ſuppurate Why round 

and cleanſe them, which cannot be done ina ſhort time. Wonnds which arc round and circular are ſo Wounds are 

much the worſe, tor there can be no unity unleſs by an angle, that is, a meeting together of twolines, difficult ro 

which can have no place in round Wounds, becauſe a circular figure confitis of one oblique ne. Be- _ 

ſides, Wounds are by ſo much thought the greater, by how much their extreams and lips are the fur- 

ther disjoincd, which happens to round Wounds, Contrary to theſe are cornered Wounds, or fuch 

as arc made alongſt the bers, as ſuch as may be healcd. 

Wounds may be more eakly healed in young men than in old, becauſe in them Nature is more vi- 
gorous, and there 1sa greater plenty of fruitful, or good bloud, by which the loſs of the fleth may be 
the better and more readily reſtored, which is flowlier done in old bodies, by reaſon their bloud is 
ſmaller in quanuity and more dry, and the ſtrength of nature more languid. 

Wounds received in the Spring, are not altogether ſo difficult to hcal as thoſe taken in Winter or Hipp.14b. de al- 
Summer, For all exceſs of heat and cold is hurtful to them, itis ill for a Convullion to happen upon 7+ #2. 4p. 
a Wound, for it is a tign that ſome Nervous body is hurt 3 the Brain ſuffering together therewith, as 65.lib.5. 
that which is the Origiwal of the Nerves. A ttimor coming upon great Wounds is good tor it ſhews 
the force ot nature is able to expel that which is harmful, and to caſe the wounded part. The orga- 
nical parts wholly cut off, cannot again be united : becauſe a vital part once ſevered and plucked 
from the trunk of the body, cannot any more receive influence from the heart as from a root without 
which there can be no life, The loofed continuity of the Nerves, Veins, Arterics, and alſo the Bones, 
is ſometimes reſtored, not truly, and, as they (ay, according to the hrit intention, but by the ſecond, 
that is, by repoſition of the like, but not of the ſame ſubſtance. The tix{i intention takesplace in the 
ficthy parts by converting the Alimentary bloud into the proper ſubftance of the wounded part. But 
the ſecond, in the ſpermatick in which the loſt ſubftance may be repaired by interpoſition of ſome he- hes 6 cal 
terogeneous body , which Nature, diligent for its own preſervation, fubſtitutes in place of that which ;, = —_ 
is loſt : for thus the body, which reſtores and aggutinates, is no Bone but a Callas, whole original ir proceeds. 
a yo 15 trom an humour ſomewhat grofler than that, from whence the Bones have their original 
an ning | 

Thilo, when it ſhall come to the place of the fraQture, agglutinateth the ends of the Bones 
together, which otherwiſe could never be fo knit by reafon of their hardneſs. The Bones of Chil- 
dren are more ealily and ſpeedily united by reafon of the pliantneſs of their foft and tender fub- Small wo 
ſtance. Laſtly, We muſt here admoniſh the Chirurgeon that ſmall Wounds, and ſuch as no Arti- EE 
fn will judge deadly, do divers times kill by reaſon of a certain occult and ill diſpoſition br prove mortal. 

u wounded, 
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Apbor.1.Sef.1 . wounded, and encompaſſing bodics3 for which cauſe we read it obſerved by Hippocrates, that it is 
not ſufficient for the Phyſician to perform his duty, but alſo external things muſt berightly prepared 


and fitted, 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Cure of Wounds in general. 


Indication of and general indication: that is, the uniting of the divided parts, which indication in 
—_ _ ſuch a caſe is thought upon and known even by the vulgar : for that which is disjoined 
defires to be united, becauſe Union is contrary to Diviſion. But by what means ſuch Unjon may 
be procured, is onely known to the skilful Artiſan. Therefore we attain unto this chict and principal 
Indication by the benetit of Nature as it were the chief Agent,and the work of the Chirurgeon as the 
ſervant of Nature? And unleſs Nature ſhall be ſtrong, the — ſhall never attain to his 
Five things conceived and wiſhed for end : therefore that he may attain hereto, he muſt perform hve things 
—_— '9r the firſt is, that ifthere be any ſtrange body, as pieces of Wood, Iron, Bones, bruiſed Fleſh, congealed 
Wounds, Bloud, or thelike, whether they have come from without, or from within the Body, and (hall be by 
accident faſined or ſtuck in the Wound, he mult take them away, for otherwiſe there is no Union 
to be expected, | ; 
Another is, that he join together the lips of the Wound, for they cannot otherwiſe be agglutinatcd 
and united. The third is, that he keep cloſe together the joined lips. The tourth, that he preſerve 
the temper of the wounded part; for the diſtemper remaining, it is impoſltbleto reltore it to its unity. 
The fifth is, that he corre the accidents, if any ſhall happen, becauſe theſe urging, the Phyſician is 
often forced to change the order of the Cure. Pd, 
All ſtrange and external Bodics muſt be taken away, as ſpeedily as is poſſible, becauſe they hinder 
the ation of Nature intending Unity, eſpecially if they preſs or prick any Nervous Body or Tendon, 
whence pain or an abſceſs may breed inany principal part, or other lerving the principal, 
Yet it by the quick and too haſty taking forth of fach like Bodies there be fear of cruel pain or great 
effuſion of bloud, it will be far better to commit the whole work to Nature than to cxaſperate the 
Wound by too violent haſtening. ; 
For Nature by little and little will exclude, as contrary to it, or clſe together with the Pas, what 
ſtrange Body ſoever ſhall be contained in the wounded part. But if there ſhall be danger in delay, 
it will be fit the Chirurgcon fall to work quickly, ſafely, and as mildly as the thing will ſuffer : for c&t- 
fuſion of bloud, Swooning, Convullion, and other horrid ſymptoms, follow upon the too rough and 
boiſtrous handling of Wounds, whereby the Patient ſhall be brought into greater danger than by 
the Wound it ſclt. : ST 
Therefore he may pull out the ſtrange Bodies,cither with his hingers or with inſtruments fit for that 
purpoſe : but they are ſometimes more eafily and ſometimes more hardly pulled forth, according as 
the Body infixed is either hard or cafie to be found or pulled out Which thing happens according 
tc the varicty of the tigure of ſuch like Bodies , according to the condition ot the part it (elf, ſoft, 
hard, or deep, in which theſe bodies are faftned more ſtraitly or more looſly 3 and then for fear of 
inferring any worſe harm, as the breaking of ſome Veſſel : but how we may perform this firſt in- 
tention, and allo the expreſſion of the intiruments neceſſary for this purpoſe, thall be ſhewn in the 
particular Treatiſe of Wounds made by Gun-thot, Arrows, and the like. 
Ligatures and But the Chirurgeon ſhall attain to the ſecond and third ſcope of curing Wounds by twoand the 
Suturesfor to ſame means, that is, by Ligatures and Sutures : which notwithſtanding before he uſe he muſt well 
conjoin and gbſerye whether there be any great flux of Bloud preſent, for he {hall op it if it be too violent, but 
ogg provoke it if too flow, (unlels by chance it ſhall be poured out into any capacity or belly) that fo the 
Wounds, part freed from the ſuperfluous quantity of Bloud may be lels ſubject to inflammation, Therefore 
the lips of the Wound (hall be put together, and ſhall be kept ſo joined by Suture and Ligaturcs : 
Not truly of all, but onely of thoſe which both by their nature and magnitude, as alſo by the condi- 
tion of the parts in which they are, are worthy and capable of both the remedies. For a ſimple ard 
{mall ſolution of continuity, ttands onely in need of the Ligature which we call Incarnative, elpecial- 
ly if it be in the Arms or Legs, but that which divides the Muſcles tranſverſly, ſtands in need of 
both Suture and Ligature 3 that ſo the lips which are ſomewhat tar difiant from each other, and as it 
were, drawn towards their beginning and ends may be conjoined, 
If any portion of a fleſhy ſubliance by reaſon of ſome great Cut, thall hang down, it muſt neceſſarily 
be adjoined and kept in the place by Suture. The more notable and large Wounds of all the parts, 
ſtand in need of Suture, which do not ealily admit a Ligature, by reaſon of the figure and ſite of the 
part in which they are, as the Ears, Noſe, Hairy-ſcalp, Eyc-lids, Lips, Bclly, and Throac. 
Three forts of There are three ſorts of Ligatures, by the joint conſent of all the Ancients. They commonly call 
Ligarures. the hrſt a Glutinative or Incarnative, the ſecond Expullive, the third Retentive. The Glutinative 
tus oF or Incarnative is fit for ſimple, green and yet bloudy Wounds. This conſilts of two ends, and mult 
gatureis, Jo be drawn, that beginning on the contrary part of the Wound, we may ſo go upwards, partly cro(- 

ſing it, and going downwards again, we may cloſely join together the Lips of the Wound. Bur let the 
Ligature be neither too ſtrait, lelt it may cauſe inflammation or pain z nor too looſe, lelt it be of no uſe, 
and may not well contain it. 

The expullive Ligature is fit for ſanious and fiſtulous Ulcers,to preſs out the filth contained in them, 
This is performed with one Rowler, having one ſimple head; the beginning of binding mult be taken 
from the bottom of the Sins, or boſom thereof, and there it muſt be bound more ftraitly, and ſo by 
little and little going higher, you muſt remit ſomething ofthat rigour even to the mouth of the Ulcer, 
that ſo (as we have ſaid) the ſanious matter may be preſſed forth, The 


6 


The general T: Chirurgeon ought for the right cure of Wounds to propoſe unto himſelf the common 


What an Ex- 
palſive, 
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The Retentive Ligature is fit for ſuch parts as cannot ſuffer firait bindings fch are the Throat, What the re- 
Belly, as alſo all parts oppreſſed with pain, for the part vexed with pain, abborxeth binding. Th e uſe **"Ive. 
thercof, is to hold to local Medicins; It is performed with a Rowler, which conſiſts ſomewhiles of _ —_ 
one, ſomewhiles of more heads, All theſe Rowlers ought to be of Linnen, and ſuch as is neither too be ——_—_ 
new, nor too old, neither too coarſe nor too fine. Their bredth muſt be proportionable to the parts 
to which they thall be applicd 3-the indication of their largeneſ(s being taken from their Magni- 
tude, Figute, and Sitc. As we ſhall ſhew moxc at large in our Tractates of Fractures and Diſloca- 
tions. 

The Chirurgeon ſhall perform the firſt ſcope of curing Wounds, which is of preſcrving the tem- Why and how 
per of the wounded part, by appointing a good order of Diet by the preſcript bf a Phyſician, by uſing - nog. > 4 
univerſal and local Medicins. A lender, cold and moiſt Diet muſt be oblerved, until that time be vere mull 
paſſed, wherein the Paticnt tmay-be ſafe and free fromaccidents which are uſually feared. Therefore preſerved. 
let him be fed ſparingly, eſpecially if he be plethorick 3 he ſhall abſtain from Salt and ſpiced Fleſh, 
and alſo from Wine : if he thall be ofa cholerick or ſanguine nature, in ſtead of Wine he thall uſe the 
Decottion of Barley or Liguoriee, .or Water and Sugar. He thall-keeþ himſelf quiet, for Relt is (in 
Celſis's opinion) the very beſt Medicin, He ſhall avoid Venery, Contentions, Brawls, Anger, ahd 
other perturbations of the mind, When he ſhall-ſeem to be paſt danger, it will betime to fall by little 
and little to his accuſtomed manner and diet of life. Univerſal remedies are Phlebotomics and Purgirg, 
which have force to divert and hinder the defluxion, whereby. the- temper of 'th& part might be in 
danger of change. | | 

For Phlebotomy it isnot always neceſſary, as in ſmall Wounds and Bodies, which are neither trou- In what ,, 
bled with ill humours, or Plethorick: But it is onely required in great Wounds, where there is tear Wounds bloud 
of Defluxion, Pain, Delirium, Raving and unquietneſs 3 and laſtly, in a Body that is Plethorick, and oe mY 
when the Joints, Tendons, or Nerves are wounded, Gentle purgations mult be appointed; becauſe Wy 
the humours are moved and enraged by ſtronger 3 whence there is danger of defluxion and inflam- 
mation : wherefore nothing is to be attempted in this caſe without the advice of a Phyſician, 

The Topick and particular Medicins are Agglutinative, which ought to be endued with a drying What Medi- 
and alirictive quality, whereby they may hold together the lips of the Wound and drive away deflu- ery to be 
xion, having always a regard to the nature of the part, and the-greatneſs of the diſeaſe. The Sirriple Redgen a8gn- 
Medicins are Olibanum, Aloes, Sarccolla, Bole Armenick,, Terra ſigillata, Sanguis Draconis, Common and 
Venice Turpcntine, Gum, Elemni, Plantane, Horlctail, the greater Comtry, Parina Volatilis, and many 
other things of this kind, which we hall ſpeak ot hereafter in our A4ntidotary. 

The fifth ſcope of healing Wounds, is the correction of thole Symptoms or Accidents which are ac- 
cuſtomed to follow Wounds, which thing verily makes the Chirurgeon have much to do} tor as he 
is often forced to omit the proper cure of the Diſeaſe, ſo to retitt the accidents and ſymptoms,as Blecd- 
ing, Pain, Inflammation, a Fever, Convulſion, Pallic, Talking idly, or DittraCtion, and the like. Of 


which we ſhall treat bricfly and particularly, after we have hrti ſpoken of Sutures as much as we ſhall 
thing titting tor this place. 


_ 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Sutures. 


| Hcn Wounds are made alongſi the Thighs, Legs, and Arms, hey may eaſily want Su- What woutt4; 
tures, bccaule the Solution of continuity is cafily reftored by Ligatures, but when they ſtand in no 


are made overthwart, they require a Suture, becauſe the fleſh and all ſuch like parts being =_ —_ 
cut are drawn towards the ſound parts; whereby it comes to paſs that'they part the further cach trom 
other : wheretore that they may be joined and ſo kept, they muſt be ſewed, and if the Wound be 
deep, you mutt take up much fleih with your Necdle for, if you onely take hold of the upper part, 
the Wound is onely ſuperticially healed : but the matter ſhut up, and gathered together in the bot- 
tom of the Wound, will caulc abſceſſes and hollow Ulcers : Wheretore now we mult treat of making 
of Sutures, | | 
The firſt called Interpundus, leaves the diſtance of a hngers bredth, and thercfore is fit for the grecn Thefirlt man 
Wounds of the fleſhy parts, which cannot be curcd with a Ligature, and in which no heteroge- ner of Surure. 
neous or ſtrange body remains. © It is performed after this manner» You mult have a {mooth ua onmary of 
Needle with a Thred in it, having a three-{quare point, that ſo it may the betterenter the Skin , 7 : 
with the head. of it ſomewhat hollowed, that the Thred may lie there 3 for ſo the Needle will the 
better go through, You muſt alſo have a little Pipe with a hole or window in the end, which you The form of 
muſt hold. and thruſt againſt the lip of .the Wound, that it be not moved to the one fide or other, the Pipe wit 
whileſt you thruſt through the Needle: And that we may ſec through that window when the ©19d0w 18 t 
Needle is thruſt through , and alſo draw it together with the thred, and withall hold the lip of 
the Wound in more tirmly , that it follow not at the drawing forth of the Needle and Thred, 
Having thus pierced the lips of the Wound, tic a knot, near to which cut off the Thred, let that if 
any ”; it be left below the knot, it may fo tick tothe Emplaiſters that it cannot be plucked and fe- 
parated from them without pain, when they are taken off. But you mult note the firli ſtitch mult be 
thruſt through the mid(t of the Wound, and then the ſecond mutt be in that ſpace which is between 
the midſt and one of the ends; but when you have made your fiitches, the lips of the Wound mult 
not be too cloſely joined, but alittle ſpace muſi be lett open between them, that the matter may 
have free paſſage forth, and inflammation and pain may be avoided.: otherwiſe, if they ſhall be cloſely 
joincd together without any diſtance between, a tumor after ariſing when the matterſhall come to 
ſuppuration, the lips will be ſo much diſtended that they may calily be broken by the (tiffne(s of 
the Thred. But you mult neither take hold of too much nor too little fleſk with your —_ 
uz2 f 
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x old. and too much cauſeth painand inflammation. And beſides, leaves an ill- 
ks ne rm. Wounds ſuch as are choſe which are made in the thicker Muſcles, the Nee- 
dle muſt be thraft home, that ſo it may comprehend more of the fleſhy ſubſtance, leſt the Thred drawn 
away by the weight of the fleſh not taken hold of, may be broken, But oft-times Wounds are ſeen 
made in ſuch places, as it would be needful the Chirurgeon ſhould have a crooked Needle and Pipe, 
otherwiſe the Suture will not ſucceed according to his deſire. Wherefore I have thought good to 
ſet forth both their figures, that you may uſe either as occaſion ſhall ſerve. 
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The Figures of Pipes with Feneſtels in them, and Needles fit for Suturer, 
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The ſecond The ſecond Suture is made juſt after the ſamemanner as the Skinner ſows their Fells or Furs, 
means of Su- aq the Guts mult be ſowed with this kind of Sature (if they ſhall be at any time wounded) that the 


VOY Excrements come not forth by the Wound. ts 

The third The third Suture is made by one or more Needles having Thred in them, thruſt through the 

wang of Wound, the Thred being wrapped to and again at the head and the point of the Needle, as Boys uſe 
| ” to faſten their Needle, for fear of loſing it, in their Caps or Cloths. This kind of Suture is ht in the 


curing and healing of Hare-lips, as we thall ſhew you hereafter expreſſed by a Figure. 
The fourth The fourth kind of Suture is termed Gaſtroraphia, invented for the reſtoring and uniting, the great 
kind of Suture Muſcles of the Epigaſtrium, or lower Belly, cut with a great wound together with the Peritonewm lying, 
rermed Gaſtro- der them. ' The manner whereof we ſhall ſhew in due place. 


_ king The fifth kind is called the dry Siiture, which we uſe onely in the Wounds of the face, which alſo 
called the Dry we will deſcribe in its proper place. 
Suture, | ELM 

CHAP. VIL 


Of the Flux of Bloud, which uſually happens in Wounds. 


Ft-times great bleeding follows upon Wounds, by reaſon of ſome Veſſel cut, broken, or torn, 
bloud flowing which there is need to heal and help diligently, becauſe the bloud is the treaſure of Na- 
from an Arte- () ture, without which life cannot confitt, The Bloud which flowerh from an Artery, is thus 
" known. It is more ſubtile, it runs forth as it were leaping, by reaſon of the vital ſpirit contained to- 

ether with it in the Arteries. On the contrary, that which floweth from a Vein is more grols, black, 
and flow. Now there are many ways of ſtanching bloud. 

The firſt and moſt uſual is that, by which the ps of the Wound are cloſed, and, unleſs it be ſome- 
what deep, are contained by Medicins which have an aſtringent, cooling, drying, and glutinous fa- 
culty : As Terre figill. Boli Armeni, ana 3 (8. Thuris, Maſticis, Myrrhe, Aloes, ana 3 ij. Farine volat. mo- 
lend. 5 i. Fiat puluis qui albumine ovi excipiatur. Or, R Thuris & Alves, ana partes equales. Let them 
be mixt with the White of an Egg, and the Down of a Hare, and let the pledgets be dipped in theſe 
Medicins, as well thoſe which are put unto the Wound, as thoſe which are applied about it. Then let 
the Wound be bound up with a double cloth and fit ligature, and the part be ſo ſeated as may ſeem 
the leaſt troubleſom and moſ free from pain. 

The 2.-manner Butif the Bloud cannot be ſtaid by this means, when you have taken off all that covereth it, you 

of ſtanching ir ſhall preſs the Wound and the orifice of the Veſſel with your Thumb, fo long until the bloud ſhall be 
concrete about it, into ſo thick a clot as may ſtop the paſſage. 

The 3.way by But if it cannot be thus ſaid, then the Suture (if any be) muſt be opened, and the mouth of the Veſ- 

_—_ of the 1 towards the original or root, muſt be taken hold of, and bound with your Needic and Thred, with 

ys as great a portion of the fleſh as the condition of the part wi!l permit. For thus I have ſiaid great 

bleedings, even in the amputation of members, as I ſhall ſhew in ht place. To pertorm this Work we 
arc often forccd to divide the skin which covereth the wounded Veſſel. For if the Jugular Veinor 
Artery be cut, it will contra& and draw it {elf upwards and downwards, Then the Skin it ſelf muſt 
belaid open under which it lieth, and thruſting a Needle and Thred under it, it muſt be bound as I 

An admoni- have often done. But before you looſe the knot, it is fit the fleſh ſhould be grown up, that it may tiop 

t10n, the mouth of the Veſſel, left it ſhould then bleed. 

The 4.-way by Butif the condition ofthe part ſhall be ſuch as may forbid this comprehenſion, and binding of the 

Eſcharoricks. Veſſel; we muſt come to Eſcharetickg, ſuchasare the powder of burnt Vz#riol, the powder of Mercury, 
with a {mall quantity of burnt Allum; and Caufticks which cauſe an Eſcar. The talling away of 
which mutt beleft to Nature, and not procured by Art, lcit it ſhould fall away betore that the oritice 

The 5.way by of the Veſſel ſhall be ſtopt with the fleſh or clotted bloud. 


= > 4 pho But ſometimes it happens that the Chirurgeon is forced wholly to cat off the Veſſel it lf ; 
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that thus the ends of the cut Veſſel withdrawing theqaſelves, and ſhrinking upwards and downwards, 
being hidden by the quantity of the adjacent and incompatiing parts, the flux of the bloud, which 
was before not tobe ſtaid, may be ſtopped with leſs labour. Yet this is an extreme remedy and not 
to be uſed, unleſs you have in vain attempted the former. 


CHAP. VIIL. 
Of the pain which happens upon Wounds. 


He pains which follow upon Wounds ought to be quickly afſwaged, becauſe nothing ſoquick- Pain weakens 
| ly dejects the powers,and it always cauſes a defluxion, of how good ſoever a habit a. tem- the body, and 
per the body be of; for Nature ready to yield afliltance to the wounded part, always ſends rn 
more humours to it than are needtul for the nouriſhment thereof, whereby it comes to paſs that the - 
defluxion is cafily increaſed, either by the quantity, or quality, or by both. 

Thercfore to take away this pain,the author of defluxion.let ſuch medicins be applied to the part as Divers Ans- 
have a repelling and mitigating faculty 3 as Re Ole: Myrtili, & Roſarum, ana 5 ij. Cere alb.F i. Farine dynes or _ 
horde,  ($. Bolt armeni, & terre ſigillat, ana 5 vj. Melt the Wax in the Oils, then incorporate all the _ _ 
reſt, and according to Art, make a Medicin to be applied about the part: or, Re Emplaſt. Diacalcith. IL 
Z iv. Ole. Roſar. & aceti, ana + \'. liquefiant ſmul, and let a Medicin be made for the fore-mentioned 
uſe. Irrigations of Oil of Roſes and Myrtils, with the white of an Egg, or a whole Egg added 
thereto, may ſerve for lenitives, if there beno great inflammation 3 Rowlers and double cloths moi- 
ſtened in Oxycrate, will be alſo convenient tor the ſame purpoſe. But the force of ſuch Medicins 
mult be often renewed, for when they are dried, they augment the pain, But if the pain yield not to 
theſe, we muſt come tonarcotick Medicins, ſuch as are the Oil of Poppy, of Mandrake, a Cataplaſm of 
Henbane and Sorrel, adding thereto Mallows and Marth-mallows, of which we ſpoke formerly in 
treating, of a Phlegmon. 

Lattly, We mult give heed to the cauſe of the pain, to the kind and nature of the humour that 
flows down, and to the way which nature affects: for according to the variety of theſe things, the 
Medicins muſt be varied, as if heat cauſe pain, it will be aflwaged by application of cooling things 3 
and the like reaſon cbſerved in the contrary : If Nature intend ſuppuration, you mult help torwards 
its indeavours with ſuppurating Medicins. 


Cn —c 
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GHAP. IX. 
Of Convulſion by reaſon of a Wound, 


Convulfion is an unvoluntary contraction of the Muſcles (as of parts moveable at our plea- What a Con- 

ſure) towards their original, that is, the Brain and Spinal Marrow, for by this the convulſed vulfion 1s. 
member or the whole body (it the Convullion be univer{al) caanot be moved at our plea- 

ſure, Yet motion is not Jolt in a Convultion as it is in a Paltie, but it is onely depraved : and be- 

cauſe ſometimes the Convullion poſſeſſeth the whole body, otherwhiles ſome part thereof, you mult 

note that there are three kinds ot Convullions in general. 

The firſt is called by the Greeks Tetanos, when as the whole body grows ſtiff like a ſtake that it can- Three kinds 
not be moved any way. of an univerſal 
The ſecond is called Ophiſthotonos, which is when the whole body is drawn backwards. CEN 

The third is termed Emprofthotonos, which is when the whole body is bended or crooked forwards. hes cache 
Aparticular Convullion is, when as the muſcle of the Eye, Tongue, and thelike parts which isfur- A 
nithed with a Nerve, is taken with a Convultion, Repletion, or Inanition, Sympathy or conſent of fon. 
pain cauſe a Convulſion, Abundance of humours cauſe Repletion, dulling the body by immoderate Cauſes of Re- 
eating and drinking, and omitlion of Exerciſe, or any accuttomed evacuation, as ſuppreſſion of the P!*9n 
Hemorrhoids and Courſes : tor hence are ſuch like excrementitious humours drawn into the Nerves, 
with which they being repleat and filled are dilated more than is fit , whence neceſlarily becoming 
more ſhort, they ſuffer Convnlſion. Examples whereof appear in Leather, and Lute or Viol firings, 
which ſwollen with moiſture in a wet {eafon are broken by repletion. 

Immoderate Vomitings,Fluxesgr Blecdings,cauſe Inanition or Emptineſs  wherefore a Convulfion Cauſes of Inz- 
cauſed by a Wound,js deadly : as alſo by burning Fevers. For by theſe and the like cauſes,the inbred nition, 
and primogenious humidity of the Nerves is walied, fo that they are contracted like Leather which 
is ſhrunk up, by being held too near the hre, or as Fiddle-firings which dried with Summers hear, are 
broken with violence 3 ſuch a Gonvultion is incurable: For it is better a Fever follow a Convulfion, 
than a Convullion a Fever; as we are taught by Hippocrates, {o that ſuch a Fever be proportional to Aph.26.ſec.2- 
the ſtrength of the convullifick cauſe, and the Convullion proceed from Repletion z for the abundant | 
and groſs humour caufing the Convulſion is digetted and waſted by the feveriſh heat. 

The cauſes of a convultion by reaſon of pain, are either the puncture of a Nerve, whether it be Cauſes of Con- 
by a thing animal, as by the biting ot a venemous Bealtz or by a thing inanimate, as by the prick of Yulhonby con- 
a Necdle, Thorn, or Pen-knite, or great and piercing cold, which is hurtful to the Wounds, princi- —_—_ 
pally of the nervous parts whereby it comes to paſs, that by caufing great and bitter pain in 
the Nerves they are contracted towards their original, that is, the Brain, as if they would crave 
ſuccour from their parents in their diſtreſſed eftate, Beſides alſo, an ill vapour carricd to the 
Brain from ſome putretaction 1o vellicateth it, that contraQting it (elf, it alſo contracteth together | 
with it all the Nerves and Muſclesz as we ſee it happeneth in thoſe which have the Falling- 

Sickneſs. By which it appears that not onely the Brain it ſelf ſuffereth together with the Nerves, 
but alſo the Nerves with the Brain, The ſigns of a Convulſion are, difficult, painfal, and depraved Signs ofa con- 
u 
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motions. either of ſome part or of the whole body, turning aſide of the Eyes and whole Face, a contra- 
fion of the Lips, a drawing in of the Cheeksas if one laughed, and an univerſal Sweat. 


Of Wounds im peneral. 


— — 


C H A P. ; F 
The cure of a Convulſion. 
The cauſe of 2 He Cure of a Convulſion, is to be varicd according to the variety of the convulfive Cauſe, for 
oak har [ that which procceds from Repletion ruſt be otherwiſe cured, than that which is cauſed by 
Repletion, an inanition 3 and that which proceeds of Pain, otherwiſe than either of them, For that 


which is cauſed by Repletion is cured by diſcuſſing and evacuating Medicins 3 as by Diet conve- 
niently appointed, by purging, bleeding, digeſtive local Medicins, Exerciſe, Frictions, Sulphureous 
Baths and other things appointed by the preſcription of ſome learned Phyfician which ſhall overſce 
the cure, which may conſume the ſuperfluous and excrementitious humors that poſlefs the ſubſtance 
of the Nerves and habit of the Body. The local remedies are Oils, Unguents, and Liniments, with 
which the Neck, Back-bone, and all the contracted parts ſhall be anointed. The Oils are, the Oil of 
Foxcs, Bays, Cammomil, Worms, Turpentine, of Coſtus, of Caſtoreum : The Ointments are, Vnguen- 
zum Arragon, Agrippe, de Althea, Martiatum. This may be the form of a Liniment; Re Olei chamem. 
& Laurin. ana 5 ij. Olei Vulp. 3 i. Unguenti de Althea & Marti. an. 5 (5. Axungie Vulpis, 5 i. Aqua vite 
i. {8. Cere quantum ſufficit. Make a Liniment for your uſe. Or, Is Olei Lumbric. de Spica & de Caſto- 
reo ane; ij. Axwng. bum. Z i. Sulphuris vivi, 5 (5. Cere quantm  ſirfficit. Make a Liniment, Or, Re Un- 
grenti Martiati, & Agrip. an. Z ij. Olei de Terebinth. 5 i. ($. Olei Saltie, 5 [$. Aqua vite 5 i. Cere 5 1. (5. 
flat linimentum. But this diſeaſe is cured by ſlender Diet , and Sweating, with the DecoCtions of 
Guaiacum, becauſe by theſe remedies the groſs, tough, and viſcid excrements, which are in fault, are 
digelied, 
The cure of a 7 Conwulſion proceeding of Inanition is to be cured by the ule of thoſe things which do wholſomly 
Eonvulfion and moderately nouriſh. And therefore you mult preſcribe a Diet conlifting of Meats full of good nou- 
cauſed by ina- riſhment, as Broths, and Cullices of Capons, Pigeons, Veal, and Mutton, boiling therein Violet and 
_—_— Mallow leaves. Conſerves mult be ordained, which may iirengthen the debilitated powers, and hu- 
med the habit of the body 3 ſuch as are the Conſerves of Bugloſs, Violets, Borage, and Water Lillies, 
The following Broth will be profitable, R Ladrnce, Bugloſ. & portul. an. M.1. quatuor ſeminum frigid. 
major. an. 5 (8. ſeminis Barberis, 5 i. Let them all be boiled with a Chicken, and let him take the Broth 
every morning, If thirſt oppreſs him,the following Julep will be good. Aque roſar. 3 1v. aque tiol, 
tb (: . ſaccari albiſſimi 5 vi. fiat Julep, utatur in ſitt. It the Paticnt be bound in his body, emollient and 
humefting Clyſters ſhall be appointed, made of the decoction of a Sheeps head and feet, Mallows, 
Marſh Mallows, Pellitory of the Wall, Violet leaves, and other things ot the like faculty, Or that the 
remedy may be more ready and quickly made, let the Clyliers be of Otland Milk. Topick remedies 
An Emollient {ball be Liniments and Baths. Let this be the example of a Liniment, Be Olei Viel. & Amygdal. 
Liniment for dzlc. an. 3 ij. Olei Lilior. & Lumbric. an. 4 1. Axungie porct recentts, 5 lj. Cere nove quantum ſufficit , 
- any Convul- fiat Linimentum, with which let the whole ſpine and part affected be anointed: This thall be the torm 
fion. of an emollient and humedting bath. RK Fol. Malve, Biſmalve, Pariet. ana M. vj, Seminis Lini &- 
An Emollient Feng-an.1b [$. coqguantur in aqua communi, addendo Olei Lilior.'t; ix. Makea Bath: into which let the 
and hume&- Patient enter when it is warm. When he ſhall come forth of the Bath, let him be dried with warm 
ing Bath, cloths, or reſt in his bed avoiding ſweat. But if the Patient be able to undergo the charge, it will be 
good to ordain a Bath of Milk,or Oil alone, or of them equally mixt together, 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Cure of a Convulſion by ſympathy and pain. 


The Cure of Convulſion which is cauſed both by conſent of pain and communication of the affe&, is cu- 
2 Convulſion A red by remedies which are contrary to the dolorifick cauſe, For thus if it proceed from a 
| 4 - "9g n K puncture or venemous bite, the wound muſt be dilated and enlarged by cutting the skin, 
: that ſo the venenate matter may flow forth more freely, tor which purpoſe alſo Medicins which are 

of a thin and liquid confiſtence, but of a drying and digeſtive faculty ſhall be poured in, to call forth 

and difſove the virulency , as Treacle and Mithridate diflolved in Agqza vite, with a little of ſome 

A worthy Ale- Mercurial Powder 3 for this is a noble antidote. Alſo Cupping-glafles and ſcaritications will be 
xipharmacum good. Laſtly, the condition ofall dolorifick cauſes, ſhall be oppugned by the oppoſition of contrary 
or Antidote, remedics3 as it pain by reaſon of a pricked nerve or tendon, thall-cauſe a Convullion, it mult pre- 
{ently be reliſted by proper remedies,as Oil of Turpentine,of Exphorbium,mixt with Ag. vite,and alſo 

with other remedies appropriated to punEtures of the nerves. It the pain proceed from exceſs of cold, - 

becauſe cold is hurttul to the brain, the ſpinal marrow, and nerves 3 the Patient ſhall be placed in a 

hot air, ſuch as that of a Hot-houſe or Stove 3 all the ſpine of his back and convulſed parts mult be 

anointed with the hot liniments above mentioned : for that is much better than ſuddenly to expole 

him from the conceived convullifick cauſe to a moſt ſhot tire or warm bath. In the mean time the 


wen mals fn. Chirurgcon mutt take diligent heed, that as ſoon as the tign of the Convullion to come, or already 


der the lock- preſent, or at hand, do ſhew themſelves, that he put a {tick between the Patients teeth, leſt they be 
ing of the taſi locked up by the pertinacious contraction of the Jaws, for many in ſuch a caſe have bit off their 
reeth, Tongues, tor which purpoſe he ſhall be provided of an inſtrument called Speculum Oris, which may 
bedilated and contracted according to your mind by the means ot a ſcrew, as the following tigures 
demonſtrate the one preſenting it open and ſomewhat twined up, and the other as it is ſhut, 
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The Figure of aSpeculum Oris, to open the Teeth when they are locked or beld faſt together, 


T 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the Palſie. 


He Palſie is the reſolving or mollification of the nerves, with privation of ſenſe and motion, yyhat a Patfic 
not truly of the whole Body, but of the one part thereot, as of the right or lctt fide. And is. 
ſuch is properly named the Palſie : for otherwiſe and leſs properly the reſolution of ſome The differen- 
one merber is alſocalled the Palſic : for when the whole body is reſolved, it isan Apoplexy. There- <5 fhereot. , 
fore the Palſie ſometimes takes halt the body, otherwhiles the upper parts, which arc betwcen the Na- 
vel and the Head, otherwhiles the lower which are from the Navel to the Feet; fometimes the 
Tongue, Gullet, Bladder, Yard, Eyes; and laftly, any of the particles of the body. 


It differs from 2 Convultton in its whole nature. 


all the proviſion flowing to the ſound or oppoſite lide. 


dies, Diet and Purging all which care licth upon the learned and prudent Phytician. The of Graiacum 


| the cure of the Palfie we muſt not attempt any thing, unleſs we have firſt uſed general reme- The deco&ion 
Decotion of Gaaiacum is very fit tor this purpoſe, for it procures. ſweat and attenuates, digeſts 5 $.994 for a 


and dricth up all the humidity with relaxeth the nerves: but when ſweat doth not flow, it thall not 


' 
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CHAP. XAlIL 
Of the Cure of the Palſie. 


For in a convulfion, there is a contention and How it differs 
contraction of the part, but in this a reſolving and relaxation thereof: befides, it commonly hap- from a Con- 
neth that the ſenſe is cither aboliſhed or very dull, which uſually remainis pertect in a Convultlion. — 
here are ſome which have a pricking, and as it were great pain in the part. 
The cauſes are internal or external; the internal are humours obliructing one of the Ventricles The Cauſes. 
of the Brain, or one fide of the ſpinal marrow, ſo that the animal faculty, the worker of Scuſe and 
S{otion, cannot by the nerves come to the part to perform its action, 
blow, and the like injuries, by which oft-times the joints are difſocated, the ſpinal marrow wreſted 
aſide, and conltrictions and compretſions of the Vertebre ariſe, which are cauſcs that the animal ſpirit 
cannot come to the Organs in its whole ſubſtance. But ir is catie by skill in Anatomy perte&tly to 
» underſtand by the reſolved part the feat of the morbihck cauſe, tor when there is a Pallic properly 
fo called, that is, when the right or left fide is wholly ſeized upon, then you may know that the ob- 
ſiruction is in the brain, or ſpinal marrow 3 but it the parts of the head be untoucht , either of 
the ſides being wholly reſolved, the fault remains in the original of the ſpinal marrow; if thearms 
be taken with this Diſeaſe, we may certainly think that the matter of the Diſeaſe lics hid in the 
fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Vertebra of the neck. But it the lower members languiſh, we muſt judge 
the Paralytick cauſe to be contained in the Yertebre of the Loins and Holy-bone. Which thing 
the Chirurgcon mult diligently obſerve that he may always have recourſe to the original of 
the Diſcaſe. The Palfie which proceeds from a nerve cut, or exceedingly bruiſed, is incurable, 
becauſe the way to the part by that means is ſhut againlt the animal ſpirit. Old men ſcarce or 
never recover of the Palſie, becauſe their native heat is languid , and they are oppreſſed with 
abundance of excrementitious humoursz neither doth an- inveterate Pallie which hath long 
poſleſt the part, neither that which ſucceeds an Apoplexy, yield us any better hope of cure, It is It is good fer 
good for a Fever to come upon a Pallie, for it makes the diſſipation of the reſolving and re- * Fever © 
Iaxing humour, to be hoped for. When the member affected with the Palfie is much waſted, and ?*PP<2 9P*Þ 
the oppolite, on the contrary, much increaſed in quantity, heat, and colour, it is ill : tor this is a fign | 
of the extreme weakneſs of the afflicted part, which futters it felf to bedefrauded of its nouriſhment, \ 


The external cauſes are a fall, 


a Palfic. 


Pattie, 
be 
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Things a&ual- be unprofitable to put about the reſolved members. bricks heated red hot in the fire and quenched ina 
ly hot good qecotion of Wine, Vinegar, and reſolving herbs, or alſo ſtone Bottles, or Ox and Swine bladders, 
ied b « 0 half filled with the ſame decodtion 3 for ſuch heat which is actual reſuſcitateth and firengtheneth the 
ytick on. heat of the part, which in this Diſeaſe is commonly very languid : Then the Patient ſhall go intoa 
bers. Bathing-tub, which 1s vailed or covered over, juſt as we have deſcribed in our Treatiſe of Baths, that 
ſo he may receive the vapour of the following decoction. Rc Fol. Salvie, Lavend. Lauri major, Ab- 

finth. Thym. Angelice, Rute, ana M. (8. Florum Chamem. Melil. Anethi, Anthuſ. ana P.ij, Baccar, Laur, & 

Funiper, Conquaſſatur. ana F 1. Caryophyl. 5 ij. Aque fontane & V ini alhi, ana ib w. Let them be all put 

in the Veſſel mentioned in the Treatiſe lately deſcribed for uſe, The Patient ſhall keep himſelf in thar 

Bathing-tub, as long as his ſtrength will give him leave, then let him be put into his bed well covercd, 

where he ſhall ſweat again, be dried, and refi, Then let him be preſently anointed with the following 

Leo Faventius Ointment, which Leonellus Faventius much commends : I Olei Lawrini & de Terebinth, ana 5 ii). Olet 
his Ointment, Aſardini & petrolei, ana i. Vinimalvatici, J iv. Aqua vite S ij. Pyrethri, Piperis, Sinap. Granor. Junip. 
Gummi hedere, anacard. Laudani puri, an. 5 1. |* Terantur & miſceantar omnia cum Oleis & Vino : bulliant 

in vaſe dupliciuſque ad Vini conſumptionem, facia forti expreſſione, adde Galbani, Bellii, Emphorbii, Myrrbe, 

Caſtorei, adipis Urſi, Anatig, Ciconie, an. 5 1 Make an Ointment in form of a Liniment, adding a litcle 

An approved Wax if necd ſhall require, Or you ſhall uſe the tollowing remedy approved by many Phyſicians : 
4s for Rr Myrrhe & Alves. Spice nardi, Sanguins draconis. thuris., opoponacys, Baellii, Carpobalſami, amomi, ſarco- 
; colle, croci, maſtic. gummi arabict, ſtyrac. liquide, ladani, caſtorei, ana E ij. Moſchi, 5 i, Aqua vite, Z i. Tere- 
binthine venet e,ad pondus omnium-pulveriſavuntur pul veriſanda & gummi cliquabuntur cum aqua vite & aceti 

zantillo. And let them all be put in fit Veſſels, that may be diſtilled in Balneo Marie, and lct the Spine of 

the Back, and paralytick limbs be anointed with the liquor which comes from thence. b have often 

A diſtilled tricd the force of this following Medicin : Bc Rad. Angel. Ireos floren. gentian. cyperi, ana 5 1. Calami ar- 
Water, good mat, Cinam. Caryop|:y!. nucis Moſch. macis, ana 5 ij. Salvie major. In artbritice, Lavend.roriſm. ſatureie, 
to waſh them puleg. calament. mentaſiri, ana M. (:. florum. chamem. melil. hyperic. anthes, ftechad. ana P. i. Conciſa.omnia 
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— contendantur, & in Aqua vit. & Vini malvat. an. tb ij. infundantur. And let them be diltillcd in B2/neo 
inwardly. Marie. like the former, let the affected parts be moiſined with the dittilled liquor, of which alſo you 


may give the Patient a ſpoonful to drink in the morning with ſome Sugar. For thus-the Stomach 
will be heated, and much phlegm contained therein as the tewel of this dileaſe, will be conſumed, 
Exerciſes and You muſt alſo appoint Exerciſes of the affected parts, and frequent and hard frictions, with hot 
fritions. {jnen cloths, that the native heat may be recalled, and the excrements contained in the parts digeltcd : 
Chiyangcal ON. you may alſo uſe the Chymical Oyls of Roſemary, Thyme, Lavender, Cloves, Nutmegs ; and laſtly, 
of all Spices, the manner of extracting whereof, we ſhall hereafter declare in a peculiar Treatiſe, 


en ————_— 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Swooning. 


* 


Ing is. the Patients lie without motion or ſenſe, ſo that the Ancients thought that it differed from 
"ys or eng Death onely in continuance of time. The cauſe of Swooning, which happens to thoſe that arc 
& W ounded, is Blecding, which cauſcth a dithparion of the ſpirits: or Fear,which cauſeth a ſudden and 
joint retirement of the ſpirits to the heart. Whence follows an intermithon of the proper duty,as alſo of 
of the reſt of the faculties, whileſt they being thus troubled, are at a ſtand. Alſo Swooning happens 
by a putrid and venenate vapour, carried to the Heart by the Arteries, and tothe Brain by the Nerves; 
by which you may gather, that all Swooning happens by three cauſes. Thethirlt is, by diffipation of * 
the ſpirits and native heat, as in great bleeding. And then by the opprethon of theſe ſpirits by ob- 
ſtruction, or compreſſion, as in Fear, or Tumult for thus the ſpirits fly back haſtily from the ſurtace 
and habit of the body, unto the Heart and Center. Laſtly, By Corruption, as in budics tilled with 
humours, and in poiſonous Wounds. The ſigns of Swooning are paleneſs, a dewy and ſudden ſiveat 
ariſing, the failing of the pulſe, a ſudden falling of the body upon the ground without ſenſe and mo- 
tion, a coldneſs poſſeſſing the whole body, ſo that the Patient may ſeem rather dead than alive, For 

many of theſe who fall into a Swoon die, unleſs they have preſent help. 
Therefore you ſhall help them, if when they are ready to fall, you ſprinkle much cold water in their 
_—— of face, if that the {wooning happen by diffipation of the ſpirits or it they ſhall be ſet with their faces 
cauſed by dif- uEWards upon a bed, or on the ground, as gently as may bez and it you give them bread dipt in 
fipation of Wine to hold and chew in their mouths. Burt if it be cauſed by a putrid vapour and poiſonous air, 
ſpirits. you ſhall give them a little Mithridate or Treacle in Aqua vite with a Spoon, as I uſually do to thoſe 
__— of which have the Plague, or any part affe&ted with a Gangrene, or Space]. But it the Patients cannot 
cauſe *. a beraiſcd out of their Swoons, by reaſon of the pertinacious oppretſion and compreſſion of the ſpirits 
venenare air, about the Heart, you mult give them all ſuch things as have power to diffuſe, call torth, and reſuſci- 
The cure of tate the ſpirits, ſuch as are, firong Wines to drink, ſweet Pertumes toſmell: You mutt call them by 
ptr p%- 5. their own name loud in their car, and you mult pluck them ſomewhat hard by the hairs of the Tem- 
7:4” ples and Neck. Alſorub the Temples, Noftrils, Wriſts, and Palms of the Hands with Agua vite, 


preſſion an ' . 
oſtruction, Whercin Cloves, Nutmegs, and Ginger have been ſiceped, 


What Swoon- G wxfun isa ſaddcn and pertinacicus defedt of all the powers, but eſpecially the vital; in this, 
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CHAP. XV. PLE: 
Of Delirium (i. c.) Raving, Talking idly, or Doting. 


uy or Talking idly, here is uſed for a ſymptom which commonly happeneth in Fevers what a ſym- 

D cauſed by a wound, and inflammation 3 and it is a-perturbation of the fantie and fun&ion promarical De- 

of the mind, not long induring. Wheretore ſuch a ; ne happens upon Wounds by reaſon {#4n 5. 

of =" 22a pain, and a fever, when as the nervous parts, as the joints, ficmach, and midriff, ſhall be tk _ 

violated, : 
For the Ancients did theretore call the Midriff Phrens, becauſe when this was hurt, as if the mind Why the 

it ſelf were hurt, a certain phrenzie enſues 3 that is, a perturbation of the animal faculty, which is im- Brain ſuffers 

ploycd in ratiocination, by reaſon of the community which the Diapbragma hath with the Brain, by _ —_— 

the Nerves ſent from the ſixth conjugation, ' which are carried tothe fiomach. Therefore Doting 

happens by too much bleeding, which cauſcth a diſſipation of the ſpirits, whereby it happens that the 

motions and thoughts of the mind err, as we ſee it happens to thale who have bled much in the am- 

putation ofa member. And it happens by the puncture of a venemous Beaſt, or from Seed retained 

or corrupted in the Womb, or from a Gangreneor Sphacel, trom 2 yenenate and putridair carried up 

to the Brain, or froma ſudden tumultand tear. Laſtly, What things ſoever withany diſtemper.cfpe- 

cially hot, do hurt and debilitate the mind Theſe may cauſe Doting by the atttux of humours, ſpe- 

cially cholerick, by diſſipation, oppreſſion or corruption of the ſpirits. Theretore if it thall proceed The Cure] 

from the inflammation of the Brain, and Meninges or Membranes thereof 3 after Purging and Bloud- 

letting by the preſcription of a Phyſician, the hair being ſhaved or cut off, the head thall be fomented 

with Roſe Vinegar, and then an Emplaiſter of Diacalcitheos, diſſolved in Oil and Vinegar of Roſes, 

ſhall be laid thereupon, Sleep ſhall be procured with Barly creams, wherein the (ceds of white Popp 

have been boiled, with Broths made of the decoction of the cold ſeeds of Lettuce, Purllain, Sorrel, 

and ſuch like. Cold things ſhall be applied to his Noſtrils, as the ſeeds of Poppy gently beaten with 

Roſc-water and alittle Vinegar. Let him have merry and pleaſant Companions that maydivett his 

mind from all cogitations ot ſorrowful things, and may eaſe and free him of caxes, and with their 

{weet intreaties may bring him to himſelf again. Butif it happen by detault of the ſpirits, you mutt 

ſeck remedy from thoſe things which have been ſet down in the Chapter of Swooning, 


The End of the Nineth Books 


BOOK X. 
Of the Green and Bloudy W ou nx vs of each Part. 


CHAP. I 
Of the kind or differences of a broken Skyull, 


3 Ow that we have briefly treated of Wounds in general, that is, of their differences, 

tigns, cauſes, prognoſticks and cure, and alſo ſhewed the reaſon, of the accidents and 

& {ymptoms which uſually follow and accompany them, it remains that we treat of 

/ them as they are incident foeach part, becauſe the cure of Wounds mult be diverſly 

y performed according to the diverlity of the parts. Now we will begin with the The aigeren. 
Wounds of the Head. Therefore the head hath the hairy ſcalp lightly bruiſed without ces of a bro-- 

any wound, otherwhilcs it 15 wounded without a Contuſion, and ſometimes it 15 both contuſed and ken head, 

wounded : but a frafture made in the skull, is ſpmctimes ſuperhciary, ſometimes it ſcends even to 

the Diploe, ſometimes it penetrates through the two Tables, and the Meninges, into the very ſubſtance 

of the Brain 3 beſides the Brain is oft-times moved and ſhaken with breaking of the internal Veins, 

and divers ſymptoms happen when there appears no Wound atall in the head : of all and every of 

which we will ſpeak in order, and add their cure, eſpecially according to the opinion of the divine 

Hippocrates, He in his Book Of the Wounds of the Head, (eems to have made 4 or 5 kinds of tratures of 

the Skull. The firſt is called a Fiſſure or Fracture, the ſecond a Contuſion or Collifion, the third is ter- The kinds of 4 

med Effradtura, the fourth is named Sedes, or a ſeat 3 the bfth (it you pleaſe to add it) you may call a broken skull 

Counterfiſure, or as the Interpreter of Paxlus calls it, a Reſonitus. As when the bone iscleft on the of Hippo- 

contrary ſide, to that which received the ſtroke. There are many differences of theſe fave kinds of a — — 

broken Skull, For ſome fraCtures are great, ſome ſmall, and others indifferent : ſome run out to a from their 

greater length or bredth, others are more contracted; ſome relide onely in the ſuperticies, others de- quancity. 

{cend to the Diploe, or elſe pierce through both the Tables of the Skull; ſome run in a right line, others Differences 

in an oblique and circular ſome are complicated amongſt themtetves, as a Fiflure is neceſſarily and _ A 

always accompanicd with a Collifion or Contukon, and othersareaſſociated with divers accidents,as = their 

pain, heat, ſwclling,bleeding, and the like. Sometimes the Skull is ſo broken, that the Membrane lying complication. 

under it, is preſſed with ſhivers of the Bone, as with pricking Needles. Somewhiteg none of the bones 

fall off. All which differences are diligently to-be.obferved, becauſe they force us to vary cure, and 

therefore for the help of memory, I have thought good to deſcribe them in the following Table. 


A Tab/e 


\ 
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A Table of the Fractures of the Skull. 


'\ Either manifeſt \To your ſight, 
| and apparent, To your feeling, 


Or Inſtrument. | 
| On the fide, at for example, 
| when the right ſide of the 
| [ In the ſame bone, | Bone of the Forehead is 
and that two | ſirucken, the left is cleft, 


| that IS, 


' \ Keep their natu- manner of #& Or from above to below, as 
ral figure and ways, as when not the firſt Ta- 
ſite touching Or obſcure aiid | ble which received the 

> each other, | not manifeſt, blow is cleft, but that 


[ Contufion , that | whence pro- J when as not the C mhichis under it. 

is, @ Colliſion of } eeeds that fra- | part which re- ' In'diver s bones, c From the right ſide to the 
a thing brui- | Cure of the ceived the blow to wit, inſuch | left , and ſo on the con- 
fing, hard-hea- | Skull which is } is wounded, but | men as-want trary, 4s when the right 


 —_— 


1 


Jy 


vy and obtuſe, | called a Fifſure, | the contrary | ſutures, or have | Bregma # ſtruck, and 
which ſhall fall | which is | thereto, & that | them very cloſe, 3 the left cleft. 
or be ſmitten a- happens either | or diſpoſed 0+ | 
gainſt the head, |  therways then | From before to behind, and 
or againſt | is fit , and this the contrary, as when 
which the head oppoſition is ei- * the Forehead is ſmitten, 
| ſhall be knock- 1 ther C the Nowl 4s cleft. 
ed, ſo that the | | Or between both, that is, the obſcure and manifeſt, as that which 
broken bones L is termed a Capillary Fiſſure, and is manifeſted by ſmearing it 
are divided, or | h ** over with Oil and Writing Ink, 
Wholly, ſo that the particles of the broken bone removed from their 
] ſeat, and falling down, preſithe Membrane, whence proceeds that 
kind of effratiure, which retains a kind of attrition, when as the 


« bone ſtruck,epon is broken as it were into many fragments. ſhivers, 

| Or loſe their fie, | and ſcales, either apparent, or hid in the ſound bone, ſo that i is 

:Þ and that either preſſed down. 

Or in ſome ſort as when the broken bone is in ſome part ſeparated, 
but in others adheres to the whole bone, whence another kind of 


| effraGture ariſes, you may call it archedggphen as the bone (5 
| J 'C ſwells up, that it leaves an empty fpace below. 4 


Cf Sccifion 5, when the bone is ſo cut, that in ſome part it yet adheres 
.N to the ſound bone, 
& Or by inciſion of a ſharp, or cutting Jecifion 3 when the fragment falls down wholly broken off. 
: =, - ye = is wh Or Seat , when the mark, of the Weapon remains imprinted in the 
Wound, that the Wound is of no more length nor bredth than the 


Weapon fell upon. 
Another Table of the differences of a fractured Skull, 


A Fratinre, or Solution of continuity in the Skyll 4 cauſed tither b 


KY! — as when they are found ſolitary and by them- 
elves. 
- Their Nature,according to which Mutually with themſelves.as a Contu- 
Frafiures ave called fron, or Collifion with Inciſion, a Fiſ- 
C and J ſure with an Effrafture, Or, 

. " thateither VWith other Symptoms, as Swelling, 
| Pain, Heat, Bleeding, Convulfion, 

and the like. 


| | Their Duantity, whence they are called great, indifferent, and ſmall, according to the triple 
The differences of dimenſion of length, bredth, and profundity. 

Frafiures com- | 

mon to theſe of ® Their Figure, 5h 


aque, 
all other parts from whence they Tranſverſe, 
are called © JRownd 


aredrawn.gither | 


from 


| Triangul are | 
Their Site, whence they are termed on the fore or back, or the right or left, or the upper or 
| lower part, or ſuperficiary and profound. 


—_ 
The Part, whence it is called a Fraflure of the Forehead, Nowl, Bregma, and ſtony bones | 
| and hence it is judged, what may be deadly or hopeful of recovery, eafie or difficult to 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the cauſes and ſigns of a broken Skull. 


T' cauſes ofa broken Skull are external, as afall, a blow, or ſtroak with any kind of Weapon, The extertal 
ſharp, obtuſe, heavy, hard, the bitings of Beaſts, and many other things of the like kind, <aulcs- 
But the ſigns by which we come to know that the Skull is broken, are of two kinds 3 for 

ſome of them are found out by the reaſoning and diſcourſe of the mind, other by the ſenſe, as thoſe 

which lay open the Wound to the Eye and Hand. 

The Rational ſigns ſhew by theſe things which have happened upon the thing it ſelf, whether jt A4tional cav- 
be.and of what ſort it is. For you may know the Skull is broken,if the Patient thall fall down with the ©: | 
ſtroak, or ihe ſhall fall headlong from a high place upon ſome hard thing, If for ſome time after the 
ſtroak he ſhall lie without ſpeaking, fight, and hearing 3 it he ſhall have felt and teel much pain, 6 
that he is often forced to put his hand to the Wound, Bur alſo the Weapon is to beconſidercd, that is, 
whether if it be heavy, obtuſe, pricking, or ſharp. Alſo we mult contider with what and how great 
ſtrength the (troak was given, and with how great anger, and from what diſtance the Weapon fell. 

Alſo we muſt confider whether the Patient received the blow with his Head unarmed and naked ; 

whether he fell into a Swoon preſently after the blow ; whether when he came to himſelf, he was in 

his right ſenſes; whether his eyes wereblinded 3 whether he were troubled with a giddineſs or dizi- 

neſs, and whether he bled at the noſe, mouth, ears, oreyes 3 and lattly, whether he vomited. For 4phor. 59. 
Hippocrateswrites, that thoſe who have their Brain cut, muſt necelfarily have a Fever and vomiting, of ſects. 
Choler to enſue thereupon, which Galen confirming in his Commentary, ſaith that the ſame happens 

alſo when the Wound comes to the Membranes of the Brain. 

Alſo a dull ſound as troma broken Veſlel coming trom the Skull, (the Hairy ſcalp and Pericranium £56.8.cap 4, 
being taken off) and it being lightly ſmitten upon with an iron Probe, is faid to be a lign of a fra- 
ure thereof, as it is recorded by Paulus Aginets. Truly all theſe figns make a great conjecture, or 
rather aſſurednels that the Skull is wounded, and the Brain . hurt, as which cannot happen unleſs the 
bone be broken, as Celſius hath written, Yet many have had their Skulls broken, who had no ſuch 
Gen immediately after the blow, but this is very ſeldom, But do not think tit amongit ſo man 
fhgns,here to omit that which is ſet down by Gmide.It any (faith he) will know in what place the Skull Hippocrates 
is broke, let the Patient hold fatt between his fore-teeth one end of a Lute firing or thred, and the ©24 Guids's 
Chirurgeon hold the other in his hand, then let him lightly touch or play upon the ſtring with his | m—_— 
fingers 3 for in the very inſtant of the ſound or ſtroke, the Patient will be certainly admonithed, or blaken chal 
pertectly perceive the part of the Skull that is broken , and as overcome and forced by this ſenſe 
of pain, will by lifting up of his hand make demonſtration thereof. As yet I have not been able to 
find the truth hereof by experience, although I have made trial of it in many. Wherefore I cannot 
ſay any thing certainly of this tign, as neither of that which is mentioned by Hippocrates in Coais 
Preſ. In ſuch as you doubt whether the bones of the Skull be broken or not, you muſt judge by gi- 
ving them the ſtalkÞf the Aſphodil to chawon both fides of their jaws, but fo that you bid them 
withall obſerve, whether they perceive any bone to crackle or make a noilc in their heads tor thoſe 
which are broken {cem to make a noiſe. 

But paſſing over theſe things , now let us come to thoſe ſigns which may be obvious to our 
(enſcs. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the ſ.gns of a broken Skgell, which are manijeſt to our ſenſe, 


* Hoſe ſigns are here {aid to be manifeſt to ſenſe, which when the bone is bared, manifeſt the Senſible Fgns 


”_ 7 4a —O SS OO 


Wound to our Eyes, Fingers, and Probe, Burt it the hairs ſtand upon one end in the of a broken 
Wound, you may know the bone is broke, becauſe the hair which yields to the violence of **u1[><fore 
the blow, cannot be ſo cut, the bone which refiſts the ſiroak being not violated, as it is obſerved by vo eh, 
Hippocrates 3 wherefore we may by the fight of this one thing, bctore any inſpection of the Wound 7134. de Vulner. 
it {clf, ſuſpe& by a probable conjecture, that the Skull is broken, and perſuade the beholders or ttan- cap 
ders by {o much, 

Morcover we may, before we have cut the skin acrofs, or laid bare the bone, give a gueſs by our fee- 
ling, whether the Skull be broken or no, it we by prething down our tingersnear the Wound ſhall per- 
ceive the bone cither to ſtand up, or be preſſed down otherwiſe than it ſhould naturally be. 

Theskin being cut croſs-wile, and the bone laid bare, if the traCture be not obvious tothe eye, you What Probe 
mult tric with your Probe, which mult neither be too thin nor too ſharp, lelt by falling into ſome na- muſt be uſed 
tural cranies, it may cauſe us to ſuſpe& without any cauſe that the bone is broken 3 neither let it be ". —_— | 
too thick, leſt the litcle clifts may deceive you. It when your Probe comes to the bone it meets with Py ne) 
nothing but that which is ſmooth and ſlippery, it isa fign that it is whole. 

But on the contrary, it you tind it any thing rough, ſpecially where there is no ſuture, it ſhews 
the bone is broken. Burt let the Chirurgeon confider, that the fractures are not ſeldom upon the 
ſuturcs; and that the ſutures have not always one and their natural fite, as alſo it often comes to paſs 
that the broken clift, or cut bone, can neither be perceived by your fight nor inſtrument : wheretore 
if you think there is any ſuch thing, by the rational ſigns above mentioned anoint the place with 
Writing Ink and Oil, and fo you thall find the crack or clift, by the means we ſhall ſhew you here- 
after. 

When you are certain of the fracture, then you muſt diligently conſider the greatneſs of the 
Diſeaſe, and apply Medicins ſpeedily, Verily when a fracture chances to light upon any ſuture , 
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Lib.5. Epid. in the diſcaſe is hard to be known, unleſs the fracture be very great, becauſe the ſutures by their clifts 
Autonomus of 21] roughneſs reſemble fractures; wherefore Hippoeratesfaith;that he was deceived by them. Now 


pom 0g, *- having briefly delivered the diffetences and figns of a-broken Skull, it is time to come to the ſeveral 


ceived by the kinds thereof, with a Fiſſure, 
ſutures. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of a Fiſſure, being the firſt kind of a broken Skull. 


Upon wharoc- Y F the Chirurgeon by the fore-mentioned ſigns ſhall know that the Skull is broken, or crackt, and 
_ | wa | if the Wound made inthe muſculous skin ſhall not be thought ſufficientfor ordering the Fiſſure, 
—_ % 16.4 then muſt he ſhave off the hair, and cut witha Razor or Inciſion-knife, the muſculous Skin with 
\* the Pericranium lying under it in a triangular or quadrangular figure to a proportionable bigneſs, al- 
ways ſhunning as much as in him lies, the ſutures and temples; neither muſt he fear any harm to 
Celſus. enſue hereof; for it is far better to bare the Bone by cutting the Skin, than to ſuffer the kind and 
nature of the Fracture to remain unknown by a too religious preſervation of the skin3 for the skin 
is cured without any great ado, though pluckt off to no purpoſe. 
Hippocrates, For it is much more expedient (in Hippocrates opinion) to cure Difſcaſes ſafely and ſecurely, though 
; not yonny, than todo it in a ſhorter time with fear of relapſe and greater inconveniencies. Let 
this diſſeQion be made with a Razor or ſharp Knife, and if there be any Wound made in the skin by 
the Weapon, let one of your Incifions be made agreeable thereto. 


A Razor, or Incifion-Knife. 


The manner Now therefore the muſculous skin together with the Pericranizm muſt be divided, and cut with a 

_ w pullthe ſharp Razor preſſed and guided with a ſtrong and ſteddy hand; then it muſt be ſo pluckt from the 

from Pp bone or skull lying under it, that none thereof remain upon the bone 3 for if it ſhould be rent or torn 
e bro- ha" : G ; 

ken Skull, With the Trepan, it would cauſe vehement pain with inflammations. You muſt begin to pull it back 

at the corners of the lines croſſing each other with right angles, with this Chifſel whoſe figure you ſes 


here expreſſed. 


A Chiſſel or Inſtrument to pull back or ſeparate the Pericranium from the Skyll. 
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Then you muſi fill all the Wound with Bolſters of tine ſoft lint, that ſo the lips may be kept fur- 
theraſunder. But you ſhall apply upon it Medicins fit to ſtanch bloud. But ifit ſo come to paſs that 
the bloud flows forth ſo violently, that it can be ſtaid by no means, the Veſſel it {elf muſt be bound, 
after this manner. 

The manner Firſithruſt through the muſculous skin on the outſide with a needle and thred, then thruſt the nee- 
to bind aVeſ- dle back again,then tic the thred on a knot on the out-{ide,but firfi put ſome lint rolled up to the big- 
fl ay of neſs of a Gooſe-quill between the thred and the hairy ſcalp on both ſides thereof, leſt the ſtrait 
Meg. twitching of the thred which may ſerve to ſtay the bleeding, may cut and tear the skin, or cauſe paiy : 


bleeding. - . 
A Hifies5 then mult you raiſe his head ſomewhat higher. 


I have lately tried, and performed this upon a certain Coach-man, who, thrown from the Coach 
upon his head on a pavement of Free-ſtone, — bruiſed the hinder part of the Bregma, for 
which cauſe it was tit to open the muſculous skin, with a croſs Incifion, both that the congealed 
bloud might be prefled out, as alſo that the fracture (it there were any) might be obſerved. But an 
Artery being cut in performance hereof, when as the Chirurgeon, who was there preſent, could nor 
ſtay the bloud leaping out with violence 3 and the Coachman already had loſt fo great a quantity 
thereof, that his ſtrength was ſo much decayed that he could not ſtir himfelt in his Bed, or ſcarce 
ſpeak: I being called, thewed them by experience, that whereas aſtringent Medicins were uſed be- 
fore to no purpoſe, it was better to ſtay the bleeding by binding the Veſſel, than to let the Patieng 

die for a childiſh fear of pricking him. 
A way to find But that we may return to our former matter, the Chirurgeon ſhall thenext day conſider, with 
a frafture in What kind of fracture the bone is hurt 3 and if no figns of hurt appear to the eyes, nor be perceived 
che Skull, with your fingers and probe, yet ſome of therational ſigns may cauſe one to have a conjeQture that 
_ rt pre- there is a "ay ao : Then you mult anoint, aswe told you before, the bared bone with Writing Ink, 
Pr ag a and alittle Oil of Roſts, that the cleft or crack may bedied or coloured therewith, if that there be 
view at the any there. Thenthenext drefling you muſt dry the bone with a linnen cloth, and ſcrape off the Ink 
firſt. and Oil with ſcraping Inſtruments made for the purpoſe, if any part thereof ſhall beſunk into the 
A fign that hone, for if there beany crack, it will be black : Wherefore you mult ;continue ſcraping until no ſign 
both the Ta- of the Fiſſure remain, or elſe until you come even to the Dara Mater, But that he may be more cer- 


_ — whether the Fifſure pierce through both the Tables of the skull, he muſt bid the Patient, that 
ſiopping 
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ſiopping his Noſe and Mouth he ſtrive to breath with a great indeavour. For then bloudy matter, A fign that 
or ſanies, will ſweat through the Fiſſure : For the breath driven forth of the Cheſt, and prohibited —_— hv] 
paſſage forth, ſwells and lifts up the ſubſtance of the Brain, and the Meninzes, whereupon that frothy yen, ' 
humidity and ſanies {weats forth. Theretore then the bone muſt be cut, even to the Dzra Mater, with 
a Radwls, and other ſcraping Inſtruments hit for that purpoſe, yet ſo as you hurt not the Membrane 3 
but if the Fiſſure ſhall be (omewhat long, it will not be convenient to follow it all the extent thereof, 
for Nature will repair and reftore the remnant of the Fiſſure by getierating a Callus 3 belides alſo, the 
Chirurgeon according to Celſus opinion, mult take away as little of the bone as he can, becauſe there 
is nothing ſo fit to cover the Brain as the Skull. Therefore it ſhall ſuffice to make a paſſage, where- 
by the bloud and ſanies may paſs and be drawn forth, left that matter being ſupprett, may corrupt 
the bone, and cauſe an inflammation in the Brain. But the broken Bone muſt be taken forth with- y,, may uſe 
in three days, if it be poſſible, eſpecially in Summer, for fear of inflammation, Yet I have often taken the;Trepan 
forth with a Trepan, and with Scrapers the bones of the Skull, after the ſeventeenth day, both in Win- after the tenth 
ter and Summer, and that with happy fucceſs. Which I have the rather noted, left any ſhould at 4ay- 
any time ſuffer the wounded to be lett deſtitute of remedy, for it is better to try a doubttul remedy 
than none, Yet the By-ftanders ſhall be admonitſhed and told of the danger, for many more die, 
who have not the broken bones of the Skull taken out, than thoſe that have. 

But the Inſtruments with which the wounded or cleft bones may be cut out, are called Scalprz,or 
Radvle, of which I have cauſed divers ſorts to be here decyphered, that every one might take his 
choice according to his mind, and as (hall be beſt for his purpoſe. But all of them may be {crued into 
one handle, the tigure whercot I have exhibited. 


Radulz or Scalpri, (i.) Shavers or Scrapers. 


To conclude, When the Skull ſhall be wounded or broken with a ſimple F iſfure, the Chirurgeon Ir is ſufficient 
muſt think he hath done ſufficient to the Patient, and in his Art, if he ſhall divide the bone, and di- ina fimple fil- 
late the Fiſſure, or clift, with the deſcribed Inſtruments, though he have uſed no Trepan, although fur< to dilate 
the Fiſſure pierce through both the Tables. But if it doth not exceed the firſt ag ap muſt ſtay lpri onely 
your ſcrapers as ſoon as you come to the ſecond, according to the opinion of Pawlus ; but it the bone and not to 
{hall be broken and ſhivered into many pieces, they ſhall be taken forth with fit Inſtraments, uſing Trepan ir. 
alſo a Trepan, ifnecd ſhall require, after the ſame manner as we ſhall ſhew you hexeatter. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of & Contufion, which is the ſecond ſort of Frature. 
What at Tc N Ecchymoſis, that is, effuſion of bloud, preſently concreting under the muſculous Skin, with- 
chymoſis is, A out any Wound, is oft cauſed by a violent contuſion. This Contuſion if it ſhall be great, 
ſo that the Skin be divided from the Skull, it is expedient that you may make an Inciſion, 
How a Contu- Whereby the bloud may be evacuated and emptied. For in this caſe you muſt wholly deiſt from ſup- 
ſion of the purative Medicins (which otherwiſe would be of good uſe in a fleſhy part) by reaſon that all the moiſt 
_ — be things are hurtful to the Bones, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, 

Such like Contufions more frequently happen in Children, being eaſily perceived by the ſoftnels 
and inundation of the contuſed part : forth of which oft-times hl have opened them with my 
Incilion-Knife, ſerous clotted and blackiſh bloud hath iſſued. The reſidue of the Cure is perfected 

Different by moderate compreſſion of the part, and drying Medicins. Moreover the Skull of a Child may be 
cures of ade- preſſed down by a great Contuſion, even as we ſee it happens in thin Veſſels of Braſs, Lead,or Pewter, 


prefſled Skull, 


. ſtrument will not ſerye to pluck it forth 3 then you muſf perforate the 


for oft-times by the preſſure of your finger, they are ſo dented in, that the print thereof remains ; 
yet ſometimes they fly back of themſelves, and again acquire their former plainneſs and equability, 
which alſo happens in the bones of Children, Women, and ſuch as are ſoft, humid, and phlegmatick. 
But if the Bones do not ſpring back of themſelves, you muſi apply a Cupping-glaſs with a great 
flame 3 withall command the Patient to force his breath up as powertully as he can, keeping his 
mouth and noſe cloſe ſhut 3 for thus there will be hope to reſtore the depreſſed Bone to its place, 
by the ſpirits ferced upwards to the Brain and Skull, by the powertul | 
attraction of the Cupping-glaſs. But if ſo be that the Bone cannot by da 
this means be reſtored, then you muſt make an Incifion in the skin, and | 
faſten ſuch a Trepan as you ſce here delineated, into the depreſt or ſetled 
part of the Bone, ang (© pull it dire&ly upwards; juſt as we ſee Coopers | 
raiſe the ſtaves of theix Cask when they are ſunk too much in, 

But if the Bone ſhall be too ſtrong, thick, and denſe, fo that this Ine 


Skull in the very centex of the depreſſion, and with this threefold In+ 
ſtrument or Levatory,' put into the hole, lift up and reſtore the Bone #9 
its natural ſite; for this ſame Inſfirument is of firength ſufficient for 
that purpoſe, It is made with three feet, that ſo it may be applied to 
any part of the head which is round 3 but divers heads may be fitted to 
the end thereof, according as the buſineſs ſhall require, as the Figure 
here placed doth ſhew. 


A three-footed Levatory. 
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But if at any time it comes to paſs that the Bone is not totally broken or depreft, but onely on one 
fide it will be fit ſoto lift it up, as alſo to make a vent for the iſſuing out of the filth, to divide the 
Skull with little Saws like theſe which you {ce here expreſſed 3 for thus ſo much of the bone as ſhall 


be thought needful, may be cut off without compreſſion, neither will there be any danger of hurting 
the Brainor Membrane with the broken bone, 


The 
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Wounds of each part. 


The figures of Saws fit to divide the Skull. 


But if by ſuch ſigns as arepreſent, and ſhall appear; we perceive or judge that the contuſion goes 
but to the ſecond Table, or {carce fo far, the baring or taking away of the bone muſt go no farther 
than the contuſion reaches, for that will be ſufficient to eſchew and divert inflammations and divers 
other ſymptoms. And this (ball be done with a ſcaling or Deſquamatory Trepan (as they term it) 


with which you may catily take up as much of the bone as you ſhall think expedient : And I have 
here given you the higure thereof, 


A Deſquamatory, or Scaling Trepan. 


AA. Shews the point or tongue of the Levatory, which muſt be ſome- 
what dull.that ſo it may be the more gently and eaſily put between the 
Dura Mater and the Skyll, and this part thereof may be lifted up 
fo much by the bead or handle taken in.your band, as the neceſſity of 
the preſent operation ſhall require. 


B Intimates the body of the Levatory , which muſt be four ſquare, 
leſt the point or tongue put thereon ſhould not ſtand faſt, but the 
end of this body mujt reſt upon the ſound bone, as on. a ſure foun- 
dation; | 


The ule thereof is thus, Put the point or tongue under the þroken 
ot depreſſed bone, then lift the handle up with youFhand, 
that {6 the depreſſed bone may be elevated. 


C Shews the firſt Arm of the -other Levatory, whoſe cracked end muſt 
be gently put under the depreſſed bone. 


D Shews the other Arm, which muſt reſt on the ſound bone, that by 
the firm ſtanding thereof, it may lift up the depreſſed bone. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of an Effratture, or depreſſion of the Bone, being the third kind of Fratiure. 


Efore Ecome to ſpeak of an Effracture, I think it not amiſs to crave pardon of the courteous 
and underſtanding Reader, for this reaſon eſpecially, that as in the tormer Chapter, when I 
| had determined and appointed to ſpeak of a Contuſion, I inſerted many things of a Depreſ- 
_ a Col- fon; ſo allo in this Chapter of an Effracture, I intend tointermix ſomething ofa Contuſionz we do 
m__ not this through any ignorante of the thing it ſelf; for we know that it is called a Contuſion when 
What an Ef- the bone is depreft and cruſht, but falls not down. But an Effrature is when the bone falls down, and 
kratture 15, js broken by a moſt violent blow. But it canſcarce come to paſs, but that the things themſelves mult 
be confounded and mixt, both as they are done, and alſo when they are ſpoken of 3 ſo that you ſhall 
The cauſe of ſcarce ſee a Contuſion without an Effrature, or this without that. Therefore the bones are often bro- 
Effradtures. ken off and driven down with great and forcible blows, with clubs whether round or ſquare, or by fal- 
ling from a high place dire&tly down, more or leſs according to the force of the blow, kind of Weapon 
and condifion; of the Part receiving the ſame : Wherefore you muſt be provided with diverfity of 
remedies and niſtruments to &hcounter therewith. Wherefore admit the bone is preſſed down, and 
The Cure. fhivercd into many pieces, now for that theſe {plintersnecd not be taken out with a Trepan, you may 
do the buſineſs with Levatories made and neatly faſhioned for that purpoſe 3 ſuch as theſe, which 

here are cxpreſt, 


A Levatory. 


But we muſt have ſpecial care, left that in pulling and taking out of theſe ſcales and (plinters we 
hurt the membranes. Theſe ſcales are ſometimes very rough and prickly, ſo that they cannot touch 
the Meninges without offence y but ſomewhiles the bufinels is fo intricate, that they cannot be taken 
out, unleſs by enlarging the fracture, Wherefore in this caſe, if there be a ſpace ſo large, as that the 
ends of theſe mullets may enter, you may eaſily ſhear off {o much of the bone as (hall be neceſſary and 
requilite for the taking away of theſe ſcales without any aſſiſtance of the Trepan, which I have done 
very often, and with good ſuccels 3 for the operation performed by theſe Mullets is far more ſpeedy 
and ſafe than that with the Trepan 3 andin the performance of every operation, the chief commen- 
dation is given to ſafeneſs and celerity. 


Cutting Mullet s, commonly called Roſtra Plittaci, of Parrots Beaks. 
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Moreover I have thought good here to give you the Figures of Chilels, Serapers, Pincers, together 
with a leaden Mallet, becauſe ſuch Inſtruments are not onely very neteffary to take forth the ſcales 
of boncs which ate broken, bur alſo to plain and ſmooth thoſe whichtemain whole. 
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The Fignres of Serapers, Pincers, a leaden Mallet, 6c. 


But here you muſt note, that a Trepan or Levatory, mult 
never be applicd to a bone quite broken, left the membranes 
lying under it be hurt by the compreſſion thereof. There- 
fore you mult apply them toa ſound bone, but as near as you 
can to the Fracture, fo that you take away as little of the 
Skull as is poſſible, left the Brain deſpoiled of its bony cover, 
take ſome harm thereby, Neither EffraQtures, nor yet Fiſ- 
{ures, if they be of ſome length, muſt be fullowed to their 
ends; but think your (elf well, if you have made a paſ- 
| ſage for the iſſuing forth of the ſanies or filth, and have drawn 
torth that bone which pricked the membranes. For Nature 
is accuſtomed by generating a Callus to ſoulder, or unite the 
bones of the Skull, as it alſo doth thoſe of the other parts; as 
we have read it written by Hippocrates and Galen, tor which Hipp. 1ib. de 
purpoſe, it hath by ſingular providence repleniſhed both the 9#/*. © 
tables of the Skull, with a certain alimentary and bloudy mat- pe han 
ter, that with this as with marrow it might repair the loſs »— is 


and detect of the bone. 


The truth hereof was lately manifeſted in the ſervant of Maſter Grolo, who had an Effrature on 
the coronal bone by a grievous blow given him with the toot ofa Mulez which when underſtood, 
I divided the muſculous skin with a three-cornered ſection in that place, with an intent to apply 
a Trepan there 3 wherefore the day following, the bone being bored, and when thought to draw it 
forth, yea verily endeavoured to pluck it forth, being already divided with the Trepan, I perceived a 
fearful production of an Effrature, by the movcableneſs of the bone ſhaking under my hand, for it 
reached from the midſt of the Fore-head to the lefler corner of the Eye. Wherefore omitting both 
my determination, and endeavour to pull it forth, I thought I ſhould do ſufficfently for the Pa- 
tient if I ſhould onely raiſe up the bone which was depreſt, for ſo it did not trouble the Craſſz Meninx 
by preſſing it and the matter and filth were let torth by a paſſage made with a Saw. So that in 


concluſion, he recovered perfeQly , but that he loft one of his Eyes which was adjoining to the 
Fracture. 


A Hiſtory. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of a Seat, being the fourth kind of a broken Skwll. 


Ippocrates calls a Seat that kind of Fracture of the Skull, when the Weapon fo falls upon the what a Seat is 
Skull, that the Fracture retaining the print thereof, is neither ſixetched forth any further, 
nor.contractcd to any 1:15 ipace, 

And ſeeing there be many torms hereof, they all' (whether they ſhall be ſuperficiary, or ſhall pierce The Cure.) 
even to the Diploe, or clſe paſs through both the Tables, whether it be with any loſs of the beny 
ſubttance, whether it run long ways, or elſe be but ſhort, or otherwiſe are dilated to ſome bredth 
or elſe be but narrow 3 whether they ſhall be done with a cut, or with aprick with a Dagger, Stylet- 
to, Lance, or other kind of Weapon, whether they ſhall have this or that accident joined with them, 

I ſay all of them, how many and various foever they be) ought and mult be cured by ſome of the 

formerly deſcribed Inſtruments and means, Yet this muſt be noted which as yet we havenot re- 
membred, that if it happen by a violent {troak and great wound, that a portion of the bone is wholly 

ſo cut off that it is clean ſevered from the reſt of the Skull, and hang onely by the Pericranium and the 
muſculous skinz yet you mult not pluck it from the Pericranizem, and caſt it away as unprofitable, 

but reſtore it to its proper ſeat and place, fo by the force of Nature, to be glewed by a Callus, as Celſius 15h .8.ce 
hath obſerved. ns 

L have tried the truth of this experiment in Captain Hydron, not very long ago, He had the A Hiſtory. 
middle part of the Os Coronale, of the bredth and length of three fingers, ſo cut with a ſharp Sword 
that it ſtuck not to the reſt of the bone; but ſcarce adhering to the Pericranizm and muſculous 
skin lay turned down over his face, ſo that the Dura Mater was plainly ſeen; wherefore I prepared 
to pluck it from the skin, and caſt it away, but that I remembred Hippocrates Precept, where he 
bids, that the Brain ſhould not be robbed of its cover and left bare. herefore firſt of all I wiped 
away the bloud which was fallen upon the Dwra Mater, whoſe motion you might plainly ſee, then I 
reſtored the portion of the bone to its place, and faſtned it on the upper fide with a Suture conſiſting 
of three ſtitches 3 and that the reſidue of the matter might have paſſage forth, I killed the places be- 
tween each ſtitch with lint : by this means, he by the mercy of God recovered, though at the ſame 
time he received many other large wounds in his body 3 which is a certain experiment, that we 
muſt caſt away nopart of the Skull nor of the Pericranizm, no not of the muſculous skin, unleſs necel[- 
lity urge, therefore much leſs to leave the Brain naked and deſpoiled of its coverings, 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of aReſonitus, or Counter-Fiſſure, being the fifth kind of Frafiure. 


tus is, right ſide be ſtruck, the left is cloven 3 this kind of Fracture is very dangerous, becauſe we can- 
not find it out by any certain ſign, as it is written by Hippocrates, Lib. de Vuln. Capitis, Where- 
fore ifat any time the Patient die of ſuch a Frature, the Chirurgeon muſt be pardoned. 

Lib.6.cap.g0. And although Paulus Zgineta laugh at this kind of Fracture, and thinks that it cannot happen to 
2 mans head, as that which is hard and full, as it happens in empty Glaſs Bottles, yet I have ſome- 
times ſeen and obſerved it. 

In whom this Neither is their reaſon of any validity, who think Nature therefore to have framed the Head of 

frature may many bones knit together by ſutures; leſt the fracture of the one ſide, ſhould be ſtretched to the other, 

take place in For peradventure this may take place in ſuch as have expreſs ſutures, ſeated and framed according to 

_ - _ Nature. But it takes no. place in ſuch as either want them, or have them not ſeated according, to 

SKU Nature, or have them very cloſe and ſo defaced that it may ſeem one Bone grown together of many ; 
This ſhall be made maniteſt by recital of the following Hiſtory. 

A Hiſtory. A ſervant of Maſſus the Poſt-maſter, had a grievous blow with a ſtone upon the right Bregma, 
which made but a {mall wound, yet a great Contufion and Tumor. Wherefore that it might more 
plainly appear, whether the Bone had received any harm, and alſo that the congealed bloud might 
be preſſed forth, the wound was dilated, the skin being open by Theodore Herews the Chirurgeon, 
who as he was a skilful workman, and an honeſt man, omitted nothing which Art might do = his 
cure, When he had dividcd the skin, the bone was found whole, although it was much to be fea- 
red that it was broken, becauſe he fell preſently to the ground with the blow, vomited, and ſhewed 
other ſigns of a fractured skull ; ſo it happened that he died on the one and twentieth day of his 

fickneſs. But I being ealled to learn, and ſearch how he came by his death, dividing the skull with 
a Saw, found in the part oppoſite to the blow, a great quantity of ſanies, or bloudy matter, and an 
Abſcels in the Craſſa Meninx, and alſo in the ſubſtance of the very Brain, but no ſutures bur the two 
{caly ones. Therefore that is certain which is now confirmed by the authority of Hippocrates, as al- 
{o by reaſon and experience, that a blow may be received on the one fide, and the bone may be fra-. 
ctured on the oppoſite, eſpecially in ſuch as have either no ſutures, or elſe ſo firmly united and cloſed, 
that they are ſcarce apparent. 

The Reſonitus Neither is it abſurd, that the part oppoſite to that which received the ſtroak, of the ſame bone and 

may be in the not of divers bones may be cloven, and in thoſe men who have their skulls. well made, and naturally 

lame bone of diſtinguiſhed and compoſed with ſuturesz and this both was, and is the true meaning of Hippocrates. 
the 6kull. That this may be the better underſtood, we muſt note that the oppoſite part of the ſame bone may 
be underſtood two manner of ways.Firſt, When the fracture is in the ſame ſurface of the ſmitten bone, 
as if that part of one of the bones of the Bregma, which is next to the Lambdal ſuture be ſmitten, 
and the other part next to the Coronal ſuture be cloven. Secondly , When as not the ſame ſuper- 
ficics and table which receives the blow, but that which lies under it is cleft, which kind of fracture 

# Hiſtory, I obſcrved ina certain Gentleman, a Horſeman of Captain Stempans Troop He in dctending the 
breach of the Wall of the Caſtle of Hiſdin, was ſtruck with a Muſquet bullet upon the Bregma, but had 
his Helmet on his head, the bullet dented in the Helmet but did not break it, no nor the muſculous 
Skin, nor skull, for as much as could be diſcerned, yet notwithſtanding he died apoplectick upon the 

* iixthday after, 

But I being very deſirous to know what might be the true cauſe of his death, dividing his skull, 
obſerved that the ſecond Table was broken. and caſt off ſcales and ſplinters, wherewith as with Nee- 
dles the ſubſtance of the Brain was continually pricked, the firſt and upper table being whole for all 
this: I aftcrwards ſhewed the like example to Capellanus and Caſtellanus, the King and Queens chict 
Phyſicians, in the expedition of Roan. 

g why Hippocra- But Hippocrates preſcribes no method of curing this fifth kind of fracture, by reaſon he thinks it 
tes ſer down cannot be tound out by any circumſtance, whence it happens that it is for the moſt part deadly : Yer 
no way tO muſt weendeavour to have ſome knowledge and conjecture of ſuch a fracture, if it ſhall at any time 

cure 2 Reſoni- happen. Wherefore having tirſt diligently ſhaven away the hair, we mult apply an Emplaiſter of 

The manner Pitch, Tar, Wax, Turpentine, the Powder of Iris, or Flower-de-luce roots and Maſtichz now if any 

to know when Place of the head ſhall appear more moiſt, ſoft, and {wollen, it is ſomewhat likely that the bone is 

the skull is cleft in that place, ſo that the Patient, though thinking of no ſuch thing, is now and then forced to 
fractured by put his hand to that part of the skull. Confirmed with theſe and other ſigns formerly mentioned, 

3 KſonifW* ct him call a Council of learned Phylicians and fore-tell the danger to the Patients friends which 
are there preſent, that there may no occaſion of calumny remain, then let him boldly perforate the 
Skull, for that is far better than torſake the Patient ready to yicld to the greatneſs of the hidden diſ- 
eaſe, and ſo conſequently to die within a ſhort while after. There are four forts or conditions of 
fractures, by which the Chirurgeon may be To deceived, that when the skull is broken indecd, yet he 
may think there is no fracture. The thirſt is when the bone is ſo depreſſed, that it preſently riſes up 
into its trueplace and native cquability. The fecond is when the Fiſſure is onely capillary. The 
third is when the bone is ſhaken on the inſide, the utter ſurface neverthelels remaining whole, for- 
aſmuch as can be diſcerned, The tourth is, when the bone is ſixicken on the one fide, and cleft on 


the other. 


What a Reſoni- G rock: the Fracture is made in the part oppoſite to that which reccived the blow; as if the 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the moving, or concuſſion of the Brain. 


Eſides the mentioned kinds of Fractures by which the Brain alſo ſuffers, there is another kind Gt. 13h. 5. de 
B of affe&t beſides Nature, which alſo affails it by the violent incurſion of a cauſe in like man- comp. medic. 
ner external 3 they call it the commotion or ſhaking of the Brain, whence Symptoms like £4p- 5+ & Com. 
thoſe of a broken skull enſue. Falling from aloft upon a ſolid and hard body, dull and heavy blows, © 4? b,58-ſedt. 
as with Stones, Clubs, Staves, the report of a piece of Ordnance, or crack of Thunder, and alfo a blow Fo 
with ones hand. | 
Thus as Hippocrates tells,that beautiful Damoſel the daughter of Nerius, when ſhe was twenty years Lib.5. Epidem. 
old, was ſmitten by a Woman, a friend of hers playing with her, with her flat hand upon the fore- 
part of the head, and then ſhe was taken with a giddineſs, and lay without breathing, and when the 
came home, ſhe fell preſently intoa great Fever, her head aked, and her face grew red. The ſeventh 
day after, there came forth ſome two or three ounces of ſtinking and bloudy matter about her right 
Far, and ſhe ſeemed ſomewhat better, and to be at ſomewhat more eaſe. The Fever increaſed 
again, and ſhe fell intoa heavy ſleepineſs, and loſt her ſpeech, and the right ide of her face was drawn 
up, and ſhe breathed with difhculty, ſhe had alſo a convulſion and trembling, both her tongue failed 
her, and her eyes grew dull, on the nineth day ſhe died. But you muſt note, that though the head 
be armed with a Helmet, yet by the violence of a blow the Veins and Arteries may be broken, not The Veſlels of 
onely theſe which paſs through the ſutures, but alſo thoſe which are diſperſed between the two Ta- the brain bro- 
bles in the Diploe, both that they might bind the Craſſz Meninx to the skull, that ſo the Brain might ken by the 
move more freely, as alſo that they might carry the alimentary juice to the Brain wanting Marrow, ogg 
that is, bloud tonouriſh it, as we have formerly ſhewed in our Anatomy. : 
But from hence procceds the efflux of bloud running between the skull and membranes, or elſe be- Signs. 
tween the membranes and brain; the bloud congealing there, cauſeth vehement pain, and the eyes ceſs. 
become blind, Vomiting, is cauſed, the mouth of the ſtomach ſuffering together with the Brain, by rea- 
{on of the Nerves of the ſixth conjugation, which run from the Brain thither, and from thence are 
ſpread over all the capacity of the ventricle z whence becoming, a _ of the offence, it contracts 
it (elf, and is preſently, as it were, overturned ; whence firſt thoſe things that are contained therein The cauſe of 
are expelled, and then ſuch as may flow, or come thither from the neighbouring and common parts, Y9miting 
as the Liver and Gall; from all which choler, by reaſon of its natural levity and velocity is firtt ex- —_— 
pelled, and that in greateſt plenty 3 and this 1s the true reaſon of that vomiting, which is cauled and qeg. 
uſually follows upon fractures of the Skull and concuſfions of the Brain, 
Within a ſhort while after, inflammation ſeizes upon the membranes and brain it ſelf, which is 
cauſed by corrupt and putrid bloud proceeding from the veſſels broken by the violence of the blow, 
and ſo ſpread over the ſubſtance of the Brain. Such inflammation communicated to the Heart, and 
whole body by the continuation of the parts, cauſes a Fever. But a Fever by altcring the Brain, 
cauſes Doting) to which if ſtupidity ſucceed, the Patient is in very ill caſe, according to that of Hip- 
pocrates 3 Stupidity and doting, are ill in a wound, or blow upon the Head. But it to theſe evils, a 4p0.14-/e6.y- 
Sphacel, and corruption of the Brain enſue, together with a great difhculty of breathing, by reaſon 
of the ditturbance of the animal faculty, which from the Brain imparts the power of moving to the 
Muſcles of the Cheſt, the Inſtruments of Reſpiration; then death mult neceſfarily follow, 
A great part of theſe accidents appeared in King Henry of happy memory, a little before he died. A Hiſtory- 
He having let in order the affairs of France, and entered into amity with the neighbouring Princes, 
deſirous to honour the marriages of his Daughter and Siſter with the famous and noble exerciſe of 
Tilting, and he himſelf running in the Tilt-yard, with a blunt lance received fo great a firoak upon 
his breſt, that with the violence of the blow, the vizour of his Helmet flew up, and the trunchion of 
the broken Lance hit him above the left Eye-brow, and the muſculous skin of the Fore-head was torn 
even to the leſſer corner of the left Eye, many ſplinters of the ſame Trunchion being ſtruck into the 
ſubſtance of the fore-mentioned Eye, the Bones being not touched or broken, but the Brain was ſo 
moved and ſhaken, that he died the eleventh day after the hurt. His Skull being opened after his What was the 
death, there was a great deal of bloud found between the Dura and Pia Mater, poured forth in the _— ke 
part oppoſite to the blow , at the middle of the ſuture of the hind-part of the head 3 and there ap- geath of King 
peared tigns, by the native colour turned yellow, that the ſubliance of the Brain was corrupted, as Henry the ſe- 
much as one might cover with ones Thumb. Which things cauſed the death of the moſt Chriſtian 0nd, of 
King, and not onely the wounding of the Eye, as many have falſly thought. For we have cen ma- £9 
ny others, who have not died of tar more grievous wounds in the Eye. 
The Hiſtory of the Lord Saint- Fobns is of late memory:He in the Tilt-yard made for that time be- a iftory. 
fore the Duke of Griſes houſe, was wounded with a ſplinter of a broken Lance,ofa fingers length and 
thickneſs, through the vizour of his helmet, it entering into the Orb under the eye, and piercing 
ſome three fingers bxedth deep into the head 3 by my help and Gods favour, herecovered, Valeranus 
and Duretus the Kings Phyſicians, and Femes the Kings Chirurgeon affiſting me. 
What (hall I ſay of that great and very memorable wound of Francis of Lorain the Duke of Guiſe ? A Hiſtory. 
He in the fight of the City of Bologne had his head fo thruſt through with a Lance; that the point en- 
tering, under his right Eye by his Noſe, came out at his Neck between his Ear and the Vertebre, 
the Head or Iron being broken and left in by the violence of the ſtroak, which ſtuck there ſo firmly, 
that it could not be drawn or plucked forth, without a pair of Smiths Pincers. But although the 
{trength and violence of the blow was ſo great, that it could not be without a fracture of the Bones, 
a tearing and breaking of the Nerves, Veins, and Arteries, and other parts; yet the generous Prince 
by the favour of God recovered, 


By which you may learn, that many dic of {mall wounds, and-other recoyer of great, yea, very 
. large 
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Why ſomedie Jarge and deſperate ones. The cauſe of which events is chiefly and primarily to be attributed to 
of imall God, the Authour and Preſerver of Mankind; but ſecondarily. to the variety and condition of Tem- 
70 a9pch at ments. And thus much of the commotion or concuſhon of the Brain whereby it happens, 
of great. that although all the Bone remains perfe&tly whole, yet ſome Veins broken within by the ftroak, 
may caft forth ſome bloud upon the membranes of the Brain, which being there concrete, may cauſe 
great pain, by reaſon whereof it blinds the Eyes; if ſo be that the place can be found againſt which 
the pain is, and when the Skin is opened, the bone look pale, it muſt preſently be cut out, as Celſus 
hath written. Now it remains that we tell you how to make your Prognoſticks, in all the fore- 


mentioned Fractures of the skull. 


CHAP. X 
Of Prognoſticks to be made in Fraures of the Skyll. 


Hip.de vsl: cap . E muſt not negle& any Wounds in the Head, no not thoſe which cut or bruiſe but onely 
the hairy ſcalp, but certainly much leſs, thoſe which are accompanied by a fracture in the 


Skull, for oft-times all horrid fymptoms follow upon them, and conſequently death 
it (elf, eſpecially in bodies full of ill humours, or of an ill-habit,ſuch as are theſe which are affected with 
the Lwes Venerea, Leproſie, Dropſie, Pthyfick, Conſumption : for in theſe, fimple wounds are hardly 
or never cured ; for union is the cure of wounds, but this isnot performed unleſs by the ttrength of Na- 
fure, and ſufficient ſtore of laudable bloud : but thoſe which are ſick of hetick Fevers and Conſump- 
tions want ſtore of bloud, and thoſe bcdies which are replete with ill humours, and ot an ill habit, 
have no afflux or plenty of laudable bloud : but all of them want the ſtrength of Nature 3 the reaſon 
is almoſt the ſame in thoſe alſo which are lately recovered of ſome Diſcaſe. 

Whether the Thoſe Wounds which are bruiſed are more difficult to cure, than thoſe which are cutz Whep the 

wounds of Skull is broken, then the continuity of the fleſh lying over it muft neceſſarily be hurt and broken, 

children, or ynleſs it be in a Reſonitus. The bones of children are more ſoft, thin, and repleniſhed with a ſan- 

a 2ar apr hy guin humidity than thoſe of old men, and therefore more ſubje& to putrefaction z Wheretore 

" the Wounds which happen to the bones of children, though of themſelves and their own Nature 
they may be morecaſily healed, (becauſe they are more ſoft, whereby it comes to paſs, that they may 
be more eafily agglutinated, neither is there fit matter wanting for their agglutination by reaſon of 
the plenty of bloud laudable both in confiſtence and quality) than in old men, whoſe bones are dricr 
and harder, and ſo reſiſt union, which comes by mixture, and their bloud is ſerous, and conſequently 
a more unfit bond of unity and agglutination yet oft-times through occaſion of the ſymptoms 
which follow upon them, that is, putrefa&tion and corruption, which ſooner ariſe in a hot and moilt 
body, and arc more ſpeedily increaſed ina ſoft and tender, they uſually are more ſuſpected, and dith- 
cult to heal. 

ThePaticnt lives longer of adcadly fracture in the Skull in Winter than in Summer, for that the 
native heat is more vigorous in that time than in this 3 beſides alſo, the humours putrehe fooner in 
Summcr, becauſe then unnatural heat is cafily inflamed, and moxe predominant, as many have obſer- 

Apb.15.ſet.r, ved out of Hippocrates: 

The Wounds of the Brain and of the Meninges or Membrancs thereof are moſt commonly deadly, 
becauſe the aCtion of the Muſcles of the Chett, and others ſerving for reſpiration, is divers times di- 
ſturbed and intercepted, whence death enſues. If a ſwelling happening upon a Wound of the head 
preſently vaniſh away, it is an ill ſign, unleſs there be ſome good reaſon therefore, as Bloud-letting, 

Aph.65.ſeff.s. Purging, or the uſe of reſolying local Medicins, as may be gathered by Hippocrates in his Aphoriſms, 
It ck enſue preſently after the beginning of a wound-of the head, that 1s, upon the fourth or ſe- 
venth day, which uſually happens, you muſt juge it to be occafioned by by the generating of Pas or 

Apb.q7,ſeft.2. Matter, as it is recited by Hippocrates. Neither is ſuch a Fever ſo much to be feared, as that which hap- 
pens after the ſeventh day, in which time it ought to be terminated 3 but if it happen upon the tenth 
or fourteenth day with cold or ſhaking, it is dangerous, becauſe it makes us conjecture that there is 
putrefaCtion in the Brain, the Meninges or Skull, through which occaſion it may ariſe, chiefly if other 
i1gns ſhall alſo concur, which may ſhew any putrefaQtion, as if the wound ſhall be pallid and ofa faint 
yellowiſh colour, as flcth looks after it is waſhed. 

Wounds For as it is in Hippocrates Aphoriſ. 2. Se. 7. It is an ill ſign if the fleſh look livid, when the bone 

whichare dry, is affected 3 for that colour portends the extin&ion of the heat, through which occaſion the lively or 

rough, Ivid, ;ndiffercntly red colour of the part, faintsand dies, and the fleſh thereabout is diſſolved into a vilcid 
= black, are Pu or filth, 

_ Commonly another worſe affe& follows hereon, wherein the wound becoming withered and dry, 
looks like ſalted fleſh, ſends forth no matter, is livid and black, whence you may conjecture, that the 
bone iscorrupted, eſpecially if it become rough, whereas it was formerly ſmooth and plain, for it is 
made rough when Carzes or corruption invadesit 3 but as the Caries increaſes,t becomes livid and 
black, ſanious mattcr withall ſweating out of the Diploe, as I have obſerved in many : all which are 
ſigns that the native heat is decayed, and therefore death at hand 3 but if ſuch a Fever be occafioned 

The ſigns of from an Eryſipelas, which is cither preſent or at hand, it is uſually leſs terrible, But you ſhall know 

Fever cauſea by thele ſigns that the Fever is cauſed by an Eryſipelas and conflux ct cholerick 'matter 3 if it keep the 

by an Eryſpe- form ot a Tertian, if the tit take them with coldneſs and end in a ſweat, it it be not terminated be- 

las. * fore the cholerick matter is either converted into Pas, or elſe reſolved ; if the lips ot the wound be 
ſomewhat {wollen, as alſo all the face; it the eyes bered and- tiery 3 ifthe neck and chaps be (o (tiff, 


why an £ryſ- that he can icarce bend the one, or open the other; if there be great excels of biting and'pricking 


prlas chiefly pain and heat, and that far greater than in a Phlegmon. For ſuch an Eryſpelous diſpolition genera- 
afail; the face ted of thin and hot bloud, chicfly aflails the face, and that for two cauſes, 
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The firſt is, by reaſon of the natural levity of the cholerick humour, the other becauſe of the rarity 
of the skin of theſe parts. 

The cure of ſuch an affe& mult be performed by two means, that is, evacuation, 2nd cooling with The care of art 
hume&ation. If choler alone cauſe this tumor, we mutt eafily be induced to let bloud, but we muſt E374 on 
purge him with Medicins evacuating choler. Ifit be an Eryſipelas Phlegmonodes , you mult draw * *: 
bloud from the Cephalick Vein of that fide which is moſt affected, always uſing advice of a Phylician, 

Having uſed theſe general means, you mult apply retrigerating and humeCting things, ſuch as are the 

Juice of Nightſhade, Houſleck, Purſlane, Lettuce, Navel-wort, Water-Lentil.or Ducks-meat.Gourds; 

a Liniment made cf two handfulls of Sorrel boiled in fair Water, then beaten ordrawn through 2 

ſearce, with ointment of Roſes or ſome zngxent.Populeon added thereto will be very commodious. Such 

and the like remedies muſt be often and fo long renewed until the unnatural heat be extinguiſhed. 

But we mult be careful to abſtain from all unctuous and oily things, becauſe they may eaſily be infla- why ojiy 
med, and ſo increaſe the Diſeaſe, Next we muſt come to reſolving Medicins but it is good when any things muſt 
thing comes from within, to without 3 but on the contrary, it is ill when it runs from without in- 3 be uſed mn 
wards, as CXPerience and the authority of pR——_ teſtihe: It, when the bone ſhall become puru- ma las of 
lent, puſtules ſhall break out on the tongue by the dropping down of the acrid filth or matter by the Aph.2 WYTI 
holes of the palat upon the tongue, which lies under ; now when this ſymptom appears, few efcape. 

Alſo it is deadly when one becomes dumband ſtupid, that is, Apoplectick by a {troak or wound on the peadly figns 
Head 3 for it isa gn that not onely the Bone, but alſo the Brain it {elf is hurt. But oft-timcs the hurt in wounds cf 
of the Brain procceds ſo far, that from corruption it turns to a Sphacel, in which caſe they all have not the head. 
onely puſtules on their tongues, but ſome of them die ſtupid and mute,otherſome with a Convuliion of 

the _— part 3 neither as yet I have obſerved any which havedied with either of theſe ſymptoms, 

by reaſon of a wound in the Head, who have not had the ſubſtance of their Brain tainted with a Spha- 

cel, as it hath appeared when their Skulls have been opened after their death. 


CHAP. XI. 
Why, when the Brain is burt by a Wound of the Head, there may follow a Conuulſion of the oppoſite part, 


Any have to thisday enquired, but as yet as far as I know it hath not been ſufficiently ex- a convulſion 
plained, Why a Convullion in wounds of the Head ſeizes on the part oppoſite to the blow. is cauſed by 
Therefere I have thought good to end that Controverfic in this place. My reaſon is this, Trynels. 

that kind of ſymptom happens in the ſound part by reaſon of emptineſs and dryneſs; bur there isa A two-fold 

twofold cauſe, and that wholly in the wounded part, of this emptineſs and dryneſs of the {yuund or op- _ - _ 
ſite part, to wit, pain, and the concourſe of the ſpirits and humours thither by the occaſion of the = OW 

Wound, and by reaſon of the Pains drawing, and Natures violently ſending hclp tothe attetted part. © 

The ſound part exhauſted by this means both ofthe ſpirits and humours, caſily falls intoa Con- 

vulſion. For thus Galen writes z God the Creator of Nature hath ſo knit together the triple ſpiri- 156.4. de uf 

tuous ſubſtance of our bodies, with that tie and league of concord, by the production ot the paſſages, P47t#um 

to wit, of Nerves, Veins, and Arthrics, that if one of theſe forlake any part, therett preſently neglc& 

it, whereby it languiſheth,and by little and little dies through defe&t of nourithment. But if any object 

that Nature hath made the body double for this purpoſe, that when one part is hurt, the other remain- 

ing lafe and ſound, might ſufhce for lite and neceſlity : but I fay this Axiom hath no truth in the vel- 

fels and paſſages of the body. Forit hath not every where doubled the veſſels, tor there is but one 

onely Vein appointed for the nouriſhment of the Brain, and the Membranes thereof, which is that they 

call the Torcular, by which when the left part is wounded, it may exhauſt the nouriſhment of tne 

right and ſound part, and through that occaſion cauſe it to have a Convulſion by too much dryneſs, 

Verily it is true, that when in the oppoſite parts the Muſcles of one kind are equal in magnitude, 

ſirength, and number, the reſolution of one part makes the convultion of the other by accident; but it 

is not ſoin the Brain, 

For the two parts of the Brain, the right and left, each by it ſelf performs that which belongs there- 
to,without the conſent,6onſpiration,or commerce of the oppoſite part 3 for otherwiſe it ſhould follow 
that the Palfie properly {o called, that is, of halt the body, which happens by reſolution, cauſed either 
by mollification, or obſiruQtion, reſiding in cither part of the Brain, ſhould infer together with it a 
Convulſion of the oppoſite part.Which notwithſtanding, daily experience convinceth as falfe.Where- 
fore we muſt certainly think, that-in Wounds of the Head wherein the Brain is hurt, that Inanition 
and want of nouriſhment are the cauſes that the ſound and oppoſite part ſuffers a Convullion., 

Francis Dalechampixs in his French Chirurgery renders another reaſon of this queſtion, That (faith Opinion of 
he) the truth of this propoſition may ſtand tirm and ratified, we muſt ſuppoſe that the Convulſion of Palechanpri 
the oppolite part mentioned by Hippocrates, doth then onely happen, when by reaſon of the greatneſs 
of the inflammation in the hurt part of the Brain, which hath already interred corruption, and a 
Gangrene to the Brain and Membranes therecf, and within a ſhort time is ready to cauſe a Sphacel in 
the Skull, ſo that the Diſeaſe mult be terminated by death 3 tor in this detined ſtate of the Diſcaſe, 
and theſe conditions, the ſenſe and motion mult neceſſarily periſh in the afteed part, as we ſec it 
happens in other Gangrenes, through the extinfion of the native heat. Beſides, the paſſages of the 
animal ſpirit muſt neceſſarily be ſo obſtructed by the greatneſs of ſuch an inflammation or phleg- 
mon, that it cannot flow from thence to the parts of the ſame tide lying thereunder, and to the neigh- 
bouring parts of the Brain and it it ſhould flow thither, it will beunprofitable to carry the ſtrength 
and faculty of ſenſe and motion, as that which is infected and changed by admixture of putrid and 
Gangrenous vapours. Whereby it cometh to paſs, that the woutided part deſtitute of ſenſe, is not 
ſtirred up to expel that which would be troubleſom to it, it it had fenſe; wherefore neither are the 
Nerves thence ariling {cized upon, or contracted by a Conyullion, 
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It furthermore comes to paſs, that becauſe theſe ſame Nerves are deprived of the preſence and 
comfort of the animal ſpirit, and in like manner the parts of the ſame ſide, drawing from thence their 
ſenſe and motion, are poſſeſſed with a Palſie 3 for a Palſie is cauſed either by the cutting or obſtru- 
ion of a Nerve, or the madefaGtion, or mollification thereof, by a thin and watcry humour, or ſo at- 
feed by ſome vehement diſtemper, that it cannot receive the animal ſpirit. 

But for the oppoſite part and the Convulfion thereof, it is known and granted by all, that a Con- 
vullion is cauſed cither by Repletion, which ſhorten the Nerves by diſtending them into bredth 3 or 
by Inanition, when as the native and primitive heat of the Nerves being waſted, their proper ſub- 
ſtance becoming dry, is wrinkled up and contracted 3 or elſe it proceeds from the vellication and 
acrimony of ſome vapour, or ſanious and biting humour, or from vehemency of pain. So we have 
known the Falling-ſickneſs cauſed by a venenate exhalation carried from the Foot to the Brain. Alſo 
we know that a Convulſion is cauſed in the punEture of the Nerve, when as any acrid and ſanious 
humour is ſhut up therein, the orifice thereof being cloſed 3 but in Wounds of the Nerves, when any 
Nerve is half cut, there happehs a Convulſion by the bitterneſs of the pain. 

But verily in the oppoſite part, there are manifeſtly two of theſe cauſes ofa Convullion 3 that is to 
fay, a putrid and carion-like vapour, exhaling from the hurt and gangrenate part of the Brain z and 
alſo a virulent, acid, and biting ſanies or filth {weating into the oppoſite ſound part, trom the affc- 
ed and gangrenous; the malignity of which ſanies, Hippocrates deſirous to decipher,in reckoning up 
the deadly ſigns of a wounded head. hath expreſſed it by the word chorz and in his Book of Fracturcs 
he hath called this humour Dacryodes & non Pyon, | that is, Weeping and not digeſted. | Therefore it is 
no marvail, if the oppoſite and ſound part endued with exquiſite and perfc& ſenſe, and offended by 
the flowing thereto of both the vaporous and ſanious matter,uſwg its own force, contend and labour 
as much as it can, for the expulſion of that which is troubleſom thereto. This 1abouring or concuſ- 
ſion is followed (as we ſee in the Falling-lickne(s) by a Convulſion, as that which is undertaken in 
vain, Death being now at hand, and Nature over-ruled by the Diſcaſe, Thus (faith Dalechampins ) 
muſt we in my judgment determine of that propoſition of Hippocrates and Avicen, 

But he adds further, In Wounds of the Head which are not deadly, Practitioners obſerve that ſomc- 
times the hurt part is taken with the Palſie, and the found with a Convulhon otherwhiles 'on the 
contrary, the wounded part is ſeized by a Convulſion, and the ſound by a Palhie 3 otherwhiles both of 
them by a Conwullion or Palſie, and ſomewhiles the one of them by a Convullion or Pallie, the other 
being free from both affets 3 the cauſes of all which belong not to this place to explain, Thus 
much Dalechampius. . ; 


_— 


A Concluſion of the deadly ſigns in the Wounds of the Head. 


Ow that we may return to our former Diſcourſe; you may certainly fore-tcll the Patient 
deadly wound will die, when his reaſon and judgment being perverted, he ſhall talk idly, when his me- 
from the de- mory fails him, when he cannot govern his tongue, when his ſigtit grows dark and dim, 
ce" 5"0 his cars deaf, when he would caſt himſelf headlong from his Bed, or elſelies therein without any mo- 
mind. tion; when he hath a continual Fever with a Deliriam, when the Tongue breaks out in Puſtules, 
From the ha- when it is chopt and become black by reaſon of too much drineſs , when the Wound grows dry and 
bir of the bo- caſts forth little or no matter 3 when as the colour of the Wound which was formerly freth, is now be- 
ay. come like ſalted fleſh yellow and pale 3 when the Urin and other excrements are ſuppreſt ; when the 
Palſie, Convulſion, Apoplexy 3 and laſtly, often {wooning, with a ſmall and unequal pulſe invade ' 
From the him, All ſuch ſigns ſometimes appear preſently after the wound, otherwhiles ſome few days after; 
rime that ſuch therefore when as the Brain is hurt and wounded by the violence of the Incifion or Fiſſure, of the 
hgns aPPear. . Contuſion, Compreſſion, Punture, Concuſſion, or any other Fradture, the fore-mentioned ſigns ap- 
pear preſently in the firſt days; but when they do not appear till many days after the blow, you may 
know that they riſe and appear, by reaſon of an inflammation and phlegmon in the Brain, occafioncd 
by the putrefaGtion of the bloud poured forth upon it. 
Celſus lib,8. But we muſt obſerve this by the way, which alſo belongs to the Prognoſticks, that fleſh is caſily 
(Up. 4. regenerated and reſtored in all parts of the Head, except in that part of the Forehead which is a little 
above that which lies between the Eye-brows, ſo that it will be ulcerated ever after, and muſt be co- 
vered with a Plaſter. I believe that in that place there is an internal cavity in the Bone, full of air, 
which goes to the fieve-like bones of the Noſe, by which the growth'of flſh may be hindercd ;, or elſe 
that the bone is very denſe or compact in that place, ſo that there can ſcarce ſufficient Juice ſweat 
forth , which may ſuffce for the regeneration of fleſhz add hereunto a great conflux of excrements 
flowing to this ulcer, which ſhould otherwiſe be evacuated by the Eyes and Noſe, which hinder by 
that means the drineſs of the Ulcer, and conſequently the healing thercot. 

Hence certainly it comes to paſs, that if you deſire the Patient thus affected to breath, ſhutting his 
mouth and noſe, the air or breath will come forth of the Ulcer with ſuch force, as it will cafily blow 
forth a lighted Candle of an indifferent bigneſs held thereto. Which thing, I proteſt, I obſerved in 
a certain man, whom I was forced to trepan in that place, by reaſon the bone of the fore-head was 
broken and depreſſed. | 


The ſigns of a 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of ſalutary Signs in Wounds of the Head. 


Ut on the contrary, theſe are ſalutary ſigns 3 when the Patient hath no Fever, is in kis right 
mind, is well at the application or taking of any thing; fleeps well, hath his Belly ſoluble, 
the Wound looks with a freſh and lively colour, calts forth digeſted and laudable matter, the 
Craſſa Meninx hath its motion free and no way hindcred, 
Yet wemuſt note, which alſo is obſerved by the Ancients, and confirmed by expericnce, that we Whenthe Pa 
muſt think none paſt danger, and free from all chance, until the hundredth day be paſt. Wherefore tents are our 
the Phyſician ought ſo long tohave a care of his Patient, that is, to conſider how he behaves and go- of danger. 
verns himſelf in meat, drink, ſleep, venery, and other things. 
But let the Patient diligently avoid and {hun cold, for many when they have been cured of Wounds The Parient 
in the head, by careleſs taking cold have been brought into danger of their lives. Alſo you muſt Tult y—_ 
know that the Cells, whereby the bones of the Skull are knit together, requircs almoſt the ſpace of of col. 
forty or fifty days to its perfect coagmentation and concretion. Though in very deed one cannot ſet 
down a ccrtain number of days, by reaſon of the variety of bodies or tempers: tor it is ſooner finiſhed 
in young, men, and more ſlowly in old : and thus much may ſerve for prognolticks. Now will we 
treat as briefly and perſpicuouſly as we can of the cure both in general and particular ; wherefore be- 


ginning with the general , we will hrſt preſcribe a convenient Diet, by the moderate uſe of the fix 
things not natural. 


CC CC Ne — — —— 
— __ 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the general cure of a broken Skull, and of the Symptoms uſually happening thereupon, 


He firſt cure muſt be to keep the Patient in a temperate airz and if ſo be that it be not ſuch Kowthe air 

| of it ſelf and its own proper nature, it muſt be corrected by Art. As in Winter he muſi ought to be. 
havea clear fire made in his chamber, left the ſmoak cauſe ſneezing and other accidents ; 

and the windows and doors mult be kept ſhut to hinder the approach of the cold air and wind, All 

the time the wound is kept open to be dreſt, ſome body ſtanding by fhall hold a Chatingdiſh full of 

Coals, or a heated Iron bar over the wound, at ſuch a difiance, that a moderate heat may paſs rhence 

to the Wound and the trigidity of the encompatling air may be corrected by the breathing of the 

diffuſed heat, For cold, according to the opinion of Hippocrates, is an Enemy to the Brain, Bones, A%*-'*- 

Nerves, and ſpinal Marrow ; it is alſo hurtful to Ulcers, by ſupprefſing their excrements, which ſup- ke 

preft donot onely hinder ſuppuration, but alſo by corroſion makes them ſinuous. Therefore Galen 

rightly admoniſheth us, to keep cold from the Brain, not onely in the time of trepaning, but alſo at- 

terwards, For there can be no greater, nor miore certain harm befal the fractured skull, than by ad- 

mitting the air.by ſuch as are unskiltul. For if the air thould be hotter than the Brain,then it could not rib.z. de uſ 

thence be refrigerated 3 but if the Brain thould be laid open to the air in the midft of Summer, when Prt-cap.2- 

it is at the hotteſt, yet would it be rcfrigerated z and unleſs it were relieved with hot things, take =_— _ 

harm. This is the opinion of Galen, whereby you may underltand that many who have their Skulls $ - 

broken, die more through default of skill in the curing, than by the greatneſs of the fracture. colder than 

But when the Wound is bound up (with the Pledgets.Cloths, and Rowlers,as is ht)it the air chance the Brain. 
to be more hot than the Patient can well indure, lct it be amended by ſprinkling, and firewing the 
chamber with cold Water, Oxycrate, the branches of Willows and Vine. Neither is it ſufficient to 
{hun the too cold air, unleſs allo you take heed of the over light, chiefly until ſuch time as the mot 
tcared and malign ſymptoms are palt. 

For a too great light diflipates the ſpirits, increaſes pain, ſtrengthens the Fever and Symptoms. The diſcom- 
Hippocrates wholly torbids Wine, theretore the Patient in ſtead thereof mult drink Barley Water, fair Modities of 
Water bailed and tempered with Julcp of Roſes,Syrup of Violets, Vinegar,and the like, Water where- Ik _ 

k - , . _w— ny; : 'ghr. 

in Bread crums have been ſteeped, Water and Sugar with a little juice of Limmons or Pomecitron ad- whar his 
ded thereto, and ſuch like, as the ability and tafie of the Patient thall require. Let him continue ſuch drink muſt be 
drinks until he be tree from malign ſymptoms, which uſually happen within fourteen days. 

His meat ſhall be Pap, Ptiſan, ſhunning Almond-milks3 (for Almonds are faid to fill the Head with Almonds in- 
vapours and cauſe pain) ficwed Damask Prunes, Raifins, and Currants fcafoned with Sugar, and _ 
a little Cinamon, (which hath a wonderful power to comtort the Stomach, and revive and exhilarate 6.4 
the ſpirits) Chickens, Pigeons, Veal, Kid, Leverets, Birds of the Fields, Pheaſons, Black-birds, Turtles, 

Partridges, Thruthes, Larks, and ſuch like meats of good digeſtion, boiled with Lettuce, Purſlane, 

Sorrel, Borage, Bugloſs, Succory, Endive, and the like, are thought very convenient in this caſe. If he 

defire at any time to feed on mcats roaſted, hemay z onely dipping them in Verjuice, in the acid jui- 

ces of Oranges, Citrons, Limmons, or Pomegranates, ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in another, 

according to his talte and ability. If any have a delire to eat fiſh, he muſt make choice of Trouts, Whar fiſh he 
Gudgeons, Pikcs, and like, which live in running and clear Waters, and not in muddy he ſhall may car. 
eſchew all cold Sallets and Pulſe, becauſe they fly up and trouble the head : it will be convenient after 

meat to uſe common Dridge Powder, or Anniſced, Fennel-ſeed, or Coriander-comtitsz alſo Conferve 

of Roſes, or Marmalate ot Quinces to ſhut up the orifice of the Ventricle, lelt the head ſhould be of- 

fended with vapours axifing from thence, 

Children mult cat often, but ſparingly, tor Children cannot faſt ſolong as thoſe which are &fder, 4pbor. 13, & 
becauſe their natural heat is more (trong, Wherefore they ftand in need of more nouriſhment : ſo al- 14: 9-1. 


fo in Winter all forts of People require more plentitul nouriſhment, for that then their ſtomachs are 
more hot than in Summer, 
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Aphor.1 $ſe#t.2 


Why ſleep up- 
on the day 
time is good 
for the brain 
being infla- 
med. 
Lib.2.Epidem. 


The diſcom- 
modiries cn- 
ſuing immo- 
derare watch- 
Ing. Gal.Mith. 
18. 


Medicins pro- 
curing ſleep. 


The commo- 
dittes of ſleep. 


Lib.4.Mith, 


Lib. ae Cur. per 
_ ſanganus mi 


When the fourteenth day is paſt, ifneither a Fever, nor any thing el{e forbids, he may drink Wine 
moderately.and by little and little increaſe his diet, but that reſpe&tively to each ones nature, ſtrength, 
and cuſtom. He ſhall ſhun, as much as in him lies, fleep on the day time, unleſs it happen that a 
Phlegmon ſeize upon the Brain or the Meninges. For in this caſe it will be expedient to ſlecp on the day 
time 3 eſpecially from morning till noon, tbr in this ſeaſon of the day, as alſo in the Spring, blond 
is predominant in the body, according to the opinion of Hippocrates. For it is fo vulgarly khown, 
that it nced not beſpoken, that the bloud when we are awake is carried into the habit and ſurface 
of the body 3 but on the contrary, by ſleep it is called into the noble parts, the Heart and Liver, 
Wherefore if that the bloud by the force of the Sun cafting his beams upon the Earth ac his riſing is 
carried into the habit of the body. it ſhould again be more and more diffuſed by the ſtrength and 
motion of watching, the inflammation in the Brain and Meninges would be much increaſed, Where- 
forc it will be better, eſpecially then to ſtay by ſleep the violence of the bloud running into the habit 
of the body, when it thall ſeem to rage and more violently to affect that way, Watching muſt in 
like manner be moderate, for too much depraves the temper of the Brain and of the habit of the whole 
body 3 it cauſes crudities, pains, and heavinels of the head, and makes the wounds dry and malign. 

But if the Paticnt cannot ſleep by reaſon of the vehemency of the inflammation of the Brain and 
Meninges, Galen wiſhes to waſh, beſmear and anoint the head, noſe, temples, and ears with refrigera- 
tivg and humc&ing things, for theſe ſtupefie and make drowtie the Brain and Membranes thereof, 
being more hot than they ought to be. Wherefore for this purpoſe let the temples be anointed 
with Vnguentum populeon,or Unguentum Roſatum with a little Roſe-Vincgar or Oxycrate; let a Sponge 
moiſtned in the decoction of white or black Poppy-ſeed, of the rinds of the roots of Mandrages, of the 
Seeds of Henbanc, Lettuce, Purilane, Plantain, Night-ſhade, and the like. He may alſo have a Broath, 
or Barlcy-cream, into which you may put an emulſion made of the Seeds of white Poppy, or let him 
have a potion made with Z i. or 3 i. \*. ofthe Syrup of Poppy, with 5 ij. of Lettuce water; Let the 
Patient uſe theſe things four hours after meat, to procure ſleep. For ileep doth much help concoction, 
it repairs the efflux of the triple ſubſtance cauſed by Watching, afſwageth pain, retretheth the weary, 
mitigates anger and ſorrow, reſtores the depraved reaſon, ſo that for tnele reipects it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that the Patient take his natural relt. 

If the Patient ſhall be Plethorick, let the-plenitude be lefſenced by bloud-letting, purging and a 
ſlender diet, according to the diſcretion of the Phyſician who ſhall over-ſee the Cure, But we mult 
take heed of {irong purgations in theſe kinds of Wounds, eſpecially at the beginning, lett the Fever, 
Inflammation, Pain, and other ſuch like ſymptoms be increaſed by (tirring up the humours. 

Phlebotomy, according to Galens opinion, muſt not onely be made reſpectively to the plenty of 
bloud, but alſo agreeable to the greatneſs of the preſent diſeaſe, or that which is to come, to divert 
and draw back that humour which flows down, by a way-contrary to that which is impact in the 
part 3 and which muſt be there evacuated, or drawn to thenext. Wherefore for example, it the right 
tide of the head be wounded, the Cephalick-vein of the rightarm ſhall be opened, unleſs a great P/e- 
thera or plenitude cauſe us to open the Baſilica, or Median ; yet if neither of them can be hitly opened, 
the Baſilica may be opened, although the body be not plethorick. The like courle mult be obſerved 
in wounds of thelctt tide of the head; for that is far better by reaſon of the ſiraitneſs of the fibers, 
than to draw bloud on the oppoſite fide 3 in performance whereof you mult have diligent care of the 
ſtrength of the Patient, (till feeling his pulſe, unlels the Phyſician be preſent, to whoſe judgment yau 
muſt then commit all that buſineſs. For the pulſe is, in Galens opinion, the certaineſt ſhewer of the 
ltrength, Wherctore we muſt conſider the changes and inequalities thereof, tor as ſoon as we tind 
it to becomeletſer and more ſlow, when the fore-head begins to ſweat a little, when he feels a pain at 
his heart, when he is taken witha deſire to vomit or to go to ſtool, or with yawning, and when he 
ſhall change his colour and his lips look pale, then you muſt ſtop the bloud as ſpeedily as you can, 
otherwile there will be danger let he pour forth his life together with his bloud, Then he muli be 
rcfrelhed with bread ſteeped in Wine, and put into his mouth, and by rubbing his temples and no- 
ſirils with firong Vinegar, and by lying upon his back. But the part ſhall be eaſed and freed from 
{ome portion of the impa& and conjun& humour by gently ſcaritying thelips of the wound, or ap- 
plying of Leeches. But it ſhall be diverted by opening thoſe Veins which are nighelt to the woun- 
ded part, as the Vena Puppis, or that in the midit of the fore-head, or of the temples, or thoſe which 


 areunder the tongue z belides alſo Cupping-glaſſes ſhall be applyed to the ſhoulder, ſometimes with 


The uſe of 
Fri&1ons, 


A Hiſtory. 


{carification, ſometimes without z neither mult ſtrong and long frictions with coarſe cloths of all the 
body, the head excepted, be omitted during the whole time of the Cure, for theſe will be available, 
though but for this 3 that is, to draw back and diſſipate by inſenſible tranſpiration the vapours which 
otherwiſe would aſcend into the head 3 which matters certainly in a body that lics till and wants 
both the uſe and benehit of accuſtomed exerciſe, are much increaſed. . 

But it thall be made manifelt by this following and notable example, how powerful Bloud-letting 
is, to leſſen and mitigate the inflammation of the Brain, or the membranes thereof, in wounds of the 
head, I was lately called into the Suburbs of Saint German, there to viſit a young man twenty eight 
ycars old, who lodged there in the houſe of Fohn Martial at the Sign of St, Michael. This young 
man was one of the houſhold-ſervants of Mr. Dowcador, the Steward of the Lady Admiral of Brion. 
He fell down head-long upon the left Bregma, upon a marble pavement, whence he received a contuſed 
wound, without any traCture of the Skull, and being he was of a ſanguin temperature, by occaſion of 
this wound, a Fever took him on the ſeventh day with a continual Delirizm and inflammation of 
phlegmonous tumour of the wounded Pericranizm. This ſame tumor poſſeſhng his whole head and 
neck by continuation and ſympathy of the parts, was grown to ſuch a bigneſs, that his viſage was ſo 
much altered, that his friends knew him not, neither could he ſpeak, hear, or ſwallow any thing but 
what was very liquid. Which I obſerving, although I knew that the day paſt, which was the eighth 


day of his Diſcaſe, he had four Sawcers of bloud taken from him by Germain Agace Barber-ſurgeon of 
the 


UMI 


UMI 
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the ſame Suburbs; yet conſidering the integrity and conſtancy of the ſtrength of the Patient : I 
thought gcod to bleed him again, wheretore I drew from him fourteen Sawcers at that one time; 
when I came to him the day attcr, and ſaw that neither the Fever nor any of the fore-mentioned 
ſymptoms were any whit remitted, or afſwagcd, I forthwith took from him four Saucers more, which 
in all made two and twenty the day following when I had obſerved that the ſymptoms were nv 
whit leſſened, I durſt not preſume, by my own onely advice, to let him the fourth tune bloud, as 1 
delired, Wherefore I brought unto him that molt famous Phyſician Doctor Vzlene, who as ſoon 
as he telt his pulſc, knowing by the vehemency thereof, the (irength of the Patient, and morc- 
over conſidering the nn of the inflammation and tumor which offered it ſelt to his fight, he 
bid me preſently take out my Lancet and open a Vein. But I lingered on ſet purpoſe, and told him 
that he had already twenty two Saucers of bloud taken from him; then (aid he, grant ic be ſo, and 
though more have been drawn,yet mult we not therefore delift from our enterpriſe,c{pecially ſeeing the 
two chiet Indications of bloud-letting yet remain,that is,the greatneſs of the Diſeaſe, and the conttant The two chief 
ſtrength of the Patient. Tbcing glad of this, took three Saucers more of bloud, he ſtanding by, and Indications in 
was ready to take more, but that he wiſhed me to defer until the afternoon 3 wherefore returning after Þloud-lerung, 
dinner I filled two Saucers more, ſo that in all, this young man to his great benehit, loſt twenty ſeven 

Saucers of bloud at five times, within the ſpace of 4 days. Now the cnſuing night was very pleating to 

him,the Fevcr leit him about noon,the tumor grew much lefs,the heat of the inflammation was aflwa- 

gcd in all parts, except in his eyc-lids, and the laps of his cars, which being ulcerated caſt forth a great 

quantity of Pus or matter, I have recited this hiſtory purpoſely to take away the childiſh tear which 

many have to draw bloud in the conſtant ſtrength of the Patient, and that it might appear how ſpeedy 

and certain a remedy it 1s, in inflammations ot the head and brain. 

Now to return from whence we digrefſed, you mult note that nothing is ſo hurtful in fratures and The diſcom- 
wounds of the head, as Venery 3 not only at that time the diſeaſe is preſent, bur alſo long atter the cure modity of Ve- 
thercof. For great plenty of ſpirits are contained in a ſmall quantity of ſeed, and the greateſt part © 3; <f che 
thereof flows from the Brain 3 hence therefore all the faculties, but chiefly the Animal, are reſolved 5 head. 
whence I have divers times obſerved death to enſue in ſmall wounds of the head, yea when they have _ 
been agglutinated and united, All patlions of the mind muſt in like ſort be avoided, becauſe they by How hurrful 
contraction and diſſipation of the ſpirits cauſe great trouble in the body and mind. Let a place be cho- noiſe is to the 
ſen for the Patient as far from noiſe ascan be, as from the ringing of Bells, beatings and knockings of go = 
Smiths, Coopers, and Carpenters, and from High-ways through which they uſe to drive Coaches 3 : 
for noiſe increalcs pain, cauſes a Fever, and brings many other ſymptoms, 

I remember when I was at Hiſdin at the time that it was beſieged by the forces of Charles the fifth, a miſtorv. 
that when the Wall was beaten with the Canon, the noiſe of the Ordnance cauſed grievous tor- 
ment to all thoſe which were lick, but eſpecially thoſe that were wounded on their heads, fo that they 
would ſay, that they thought at the diſcharging of every Cannon that they were cruelly ttrucken with 
{taves on that part which was wounded, and verily their wounds were ſoangered herewith, that they 
bled much, and by their pain and Fevers increaſed, were forced with much fighing to breathe their 
laſt, Thus much may ſerve to be ſpoken of the cure in general : now we will out of the monuments 
of Ancients, treat of the particular, 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the particular cure of wounds of the bead, and of the muſculous Skzn. 


ſcope, to wit, Union tor unleſs the wound pierce to the skull, it is cured like other wounds wound of the 


of the ficthy parts of our bodics. But if it be compound, as many ways as it is complicate, ſo f{cſhand the 


| * us begin with a ſimple wound, for whoſe cure the Chirurgeon muſt propoſe one onely of a fimple 
skin, 


many Indications thew themſclves. In theſe, the chieteti care muſt be had of the more urgent order 
and cauſe, 

Therefore if the wound hall be ſimple and ſuperficiary,then the hair muſt firſt be ſhaven away,then 
a Plaiſter applied made of the white of an Egg, Bole Armenic, and Aloes. The following day you 
mult apply Emplaſtrum de Fanua, or elſe de gratia Dei, until the wound be perfectly healed, Bur itic 
be deeper and penetrate even to the Pericranium, the Chirurgeon thall not do amiſs, if at the ſecond 
drefſing he apply a digeſtive Medicin (as they call it) which may be made of Venice Turpentine, the a qigettive 
yolks of Eggs, Oil of Roles, and alittle Saffron, and that ſhall be uſed fo long, until the wound come Medicin, 
to maturation 3 for then you muſt add Honey of Roſes and Barley flour to the digeltive. Hence mult 
we pals to theſe Medicins, into whoſe compoſition no oily or untuous body enters, fuchas this 3 
Rc Terebinth, venete F ij. ſyrupi roſar. Fj. pul. Aloes, Myrrbe & Maſtich. an. 5 (5, Let them all be incor- A farcotick 
porated and made into an unguent, which ſhall be perfetly regenerated, then it mult be cicatrized Medicin. 
with this following Powder. Rt Aluminis combnſti, corticis granatorum combuſt. an. 3 j. Miſceantur ſimul An Epulotick. 
& fiat pulvis : but if the Wound beſo large that it require a ſuture, it ſhall have ſo many ſtitches with 
a Needle as need ſhall ſeem to require, | 

Whileſt I was at Hiſdin, a certain Souldier, by falling ofthe Earth whileſt he undermined, had the A Hiſtory. 
Hairy Scalp ſo preſſed down even to the Pericranizm, and ſo wholly ſeparated from the beginning 
of the hind-part of hishead, even to his fore-head, that it hung over his tace; 1 went about the cure 
in this manner 3 I fr{t waſhed .all the Wound with Wine a little warmed, that ſo I might waſh away 
the congealed bloud mixed with the Earth, then I dricd it with a ſoft linnen cloth, and laid upon 
it Venice Turpentine mixed with a little Aqua Vite, wherein I had diflolved ſome Sanguis Draco- : 
#is, Mattich and Aloes; then I reſtored the hanging skin to its former place, and there Raid it with What _ 
ſome {titches, being ncither too ſtrait, nor too cloſe together, tor fear of pain and inflammation, * avs yew 
(which two chictly happen whilelt the Wound comes to fuppuration) but onely as much as ſhould ing. 
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ſerve to ſtay it on every ſide, and to keep forth the air, which by its entrance doth much harm to 
Wounds : thelower ſides of the Wound I filled with ſomewhat long and broad tents, that the matter 
might have paſſage forth. Then I applicd this following Cataplaſm toall the head. Re Farine hord. 
&- fabarum an. J vj. olei roſati Z ij. dceti quantum ſufficit, fiat cataplaſma ad formam pultis z this hath a 
faculty to dry, cool, repel, mitigate pain and inflammation, and ſtay bleeding, 
When we I did not let him bloud, becauſe he had bled much, eſpecially at certain Arteries which were bro- 
mult not let ken near his Temples; he being dreſſed after this manner grew well in a ſhort time. Burt if the 
bloud 1n wound be made by the biting of a wild Beaſt, it muſt be handled after another manner, as ſhall appear 
_— by this following Hiſtory. As many people on a time ſtood looking upon the Kings Lions, who were 
””  keptinthe Tilt-yard at Paris for the delight of King Henry the Second, and at his charges, it hap- 
pened that one of the hiercelt of them broke the things wherein he was tied, and leaping amongſt the 
Company, he with his paws threw to the ground a Girl of ſome twelve years old, and taking her 
hcad in his mouth, with his teeth wounded the muſculous skin in many places, yet hurt not the skull, 
She ſcarce at length delivered by the Maſter of the Lions from the jaws of Death and the Lion, was 
committed to the cure of Rowland Claret Chirurgeon, who was there preſent by chance at the ſame 
timc: ſome few days after I was called to viſit her ſhe was in a Fever, her head, ſhoulders, breſt, and 
all the places where the Lion had ſet his tceth or nails, were ſwollen 3 all the edges of the wound were 
livid, and did flow with a wateriſh, acrid, virulent, cadaverous, dark, green and ſtinking matter, fo 
that I could ſcarce indure the ſmell thereof : ſhe was alſo oppreſt with pricking, biting, and very 
[he birings of &reat pain, 3 which I obſerving, that old ſaying came into my mind , which1s, That all Wounds 
Man and made by the bitings of Beaſts,or of Men alſo,do ſomcwhat participate of poiſon, Wherefore there muſt 
Bcaſtsare ve- principally grcat care be had of the venenate impreſſion left in the Wounds by the nails and teeth, 
RENT 1 and therctore ſuch things muſt be applicd, as have power to overcome poiſon, Wherctorel {cari- 
hed the lips of the Wounds in divers places, and applicd Leeches toſuck out the venenate bloud, and 
caſe the inflammation of the parts3 then I made a Lotion of Agyptiaczam Treacle and Mithridate, at- 
tcr the following manner. 
arte et tn. Bc Mithrid. i. theriac, 3 ij. egyptiac. 3 [*. diſſolvantur omnia cum aqua Vite,& Cardui ben. Let the 
pick Medicins. Wounds be fomentcd and waſhed with it warm 3 beſides alſo Treacle and Mithridate were put in all 
the Medicins which were either applied, or put into the Wound 3 and alſo of the ſame with the Con- 
ſcrves of Roſes and Bugloſs diffolved in the Water of Sorrel and Card benediftus, potions were made 
to ltrengthen the heart, and vindicate it from malign vapours. 
A Cordial For which purpoſe alſo this following Epithema was applicd to the region of her heart, It Aque 
Epithema. =yoſay, &* nenuphar,an. 5 iv. aceti ſeillitici F 1. corallorum, ſantalorum alborum &- rubrorum.-roſar.rub.pulveris, 
ſfpodii. an. F i. Mitbridatii, Theriace, an. 3 ij. flo. cordial. pulveriſatorum p. ij. croci 3 i. diflolve them all 
together, make an Epitheme and apply it to the heart with a ſcarlet cloth or ſponge, and let it be of- 
ten renued, Verily, ſhe dreſt after this manner, and the former remedies but once uſed, pain, inflam- 
mation, and all the malign ſymptoms were much leſſened 3 to conclude, ſhe recovered, but lingred, 
and was lcan ſome two ycars after, yet at length ſhe was perfectly reſtored to her health and former 
nature, By which you may underſtand, that ſimple Wounds mult be handled after another manner 
than thcſc which have any touch of poiſon. 
The cureof —But now that we may proſecute the other affc&ts of the hairy ſcalp 3 ſay that it is contuſed with a 
the harry ſcalp blow without a wound, that which mult be firſt and always done, (that fo the affect may better ap- 
waACA It 1CON- pear, and the remedics which arc applied may take more cfte&t) the hair muſt be ſhaven away, and at 


yg . the frit arciſing a repelling Mcdicin applicd, ſuch as this tollowing Oxyrbodinum. Re Ol:rof. 5 lij. 
Mcdicin. album ovorum nt. ij. pulveris nucum cypreſſt, balauſt. alumin. roche. roſar. rub. an 5 i. Let them be all in- 


corporated, and make a mcdicin for the former uſe; or in ſtead thercof you may apply the cataplaſm 
preſcribed betore, conſiſting of Farina hordei, fabarum, aceto & oleo roſaceo, But fuch Medicins muſt 
be often renued. When the pain and defluxion arc appcaſed, we mutt uſe diſcuſling Medicins for 
A diſcuſſing difipation of that humour which remains impacted in the part 3 Re Emplaſtri de mucilagin. 5 ij. oxi- 
Fomcntation. cyoce;, & emp. de meliloto, an. 5 i. olei chamem. & anethi. an. 5 5. malaxentur ſimul, &- fiat emplaſtrum ad 
:ſum difium, Such a fomentation will alſo be good. Re Vini rub. lib, iv. lixivii, com. lib. 1}. nuces eu- 
preſſi contuſ. nu. X. pul. myrtillorum 5 i. roſar, rub. abſinth. fol. ſalvie, majorane, ft#chados, florum chamem, 
melil, an. M. (8. aluminis roche, -radicis cyperi, calami aromatici an. 5 ($. bulliant omnia ſimul, and make a 
decoction to foment the grieved part. After ſomewhat a long fomenting it, whereby it may the 
better diſcuſs, dry and exhauſt the concrete humour, the head muſt bedried and more diſcuſſing 
Crratun de a13- things applicd, ſuch as the Cerate deſcribed by V7go, called De Minio, which hath an emollient and 
60. digeltive faculty in this form. Rc Olei chamem. lilior. an. 3 x. olei maſtich. 5 ij. pinguedinis vervects lib. i, 
litharg. atri F vil). minit 3 ij. vini boni cyathum unum, bulliant omnia ſimul baculo agitando, primum quidem 
lento igne, mox vero Inculentiore, donec tota maſſa colorem nigrum vel ſubnigrum contrahat \ adde in fine coiu- 
re Terebinth. lib. ſe pulveris maſtich. 3 ij. gum. elemi. 3 i. cere quantum ſufficit, bulliant rurſus una ebullitione 
&- fiat empl. molle. But if the humour be not thus diſcuſſed, but onely grow ſoft, then the tumor muſt 
be quickly opcned, for when the fleſh is inflamed and putrehed through occaſion of the contained 
humour, the bone under it putretics alſo by the contagion of the inflammation and the acrimony of 
the matter falling upon the bone. When you have opened it, waſh away the filth of the Ulcer with 
Deterfive or this following detertive Medicin, Re Syrupi roſ. & abfinth. an. 3 j. terebinth. J (8. pul. ireos, aloes, ma- 
cleanſing Me- ſtichis, myrrbe, farine hordei, an. 3 |. In ſtead hereof, if there be great putretaction, Agyptia, either 
dicins, , by itſelf, or mixt with an cqual quantity of Vngzentum Apoſtolorum may be put into the Ulcer, 
When the Ulcer is cleanſed, it will be time to uſe farcotick and cicatrizing Medicins. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the particular cure of a Fratture or broken Skull. 


F the Skull be broken, ſo that it be needful totrepan it, or to clevateand lift it up, or ſcrape it Why the P#;- 
away, the muſculous skin being cut, as we formerly noted, the Pericranizm (hall be plucked trom ©74n4um hath 
the sKull, as we ſaid before 3 which becauſe it can hardly be done without great pain, by reaſon {ch exquifne 

of its exquiſite ſenſe and connexion with the Membranes of the Brain, we mutt labour to mitigate ” 

the pain for fear of inflammation and other accidents. Therefore the firſt drefiin ended, and the 

corners of the Wound drawn each from other; at the ſecond dreiſing put to the Wound a Digeſtive 

(as they term it) made of the Yolk of an Egg and Oil of Roſes, but you mult apply no humid thing 

to the bone, becauſe we defire to keep it ſound and whole. For Galens opinion 15, that barcd bones G21.6. meth. 
muſt not be touched with unQuous things; but rather on the contrary, all dry things muſt be applied The bones are 
to them, which may conſume the ſuperfluous humidity. Therefore we muſt lay ſome lint and omen ns 
cephalick powders which we ſhall hereatter deſcribe, upon the bone we intend to preſerve, and mult gn &f tarnia 
have diligent care that it be not offended cither by the air, or touch of humid Medicins. Ycu muſt things. 

in Trepaning have a ſpecial care of the Craſſas Meninx. For have often obſerved 2 great quantity 

of bloud to have flowed from ſome broken Veſſel which adhered to the ſecond Table: neither muli 

we prelently and forthwith ſtay ſuch bleeding, but ſuffer it to flow according to the plenitude and 

ſtrength of the Patient 3 for thus the Fever, and together therewith the rett of the ſymptoms ate di- 

minithed. For the opinion of Hippocrates, in every green Wound it is good to caule often bleeding, 15k. de #tcer; 
cxceptin the Belliesz tor thus the vehemency of pain, inflammation and other accidents will be leſs 

troubleſom allo it is not amiſs too for cd Ulcers to bleed much,for ſo they are freed from the burden 

of the impact humours. When you think it hath bled ſufficiently, ir may be ttanched with this fol- 

lowing Medicin deſcribed by Galen, 

Be Pulveris Aloes 5 i). thuris Maſtiches, an.5 i (*. albumina ovorum nucij. agitentir ſimul cum pilis Tepo= Gal.5.meth. 
rinis minutim inciſis , fiat medicamentum. When the bleeding, is ftaid, you ſhall, for the aſſwaging of 
pain, drop upon the Meninx ſome Pigeons bloud, yet warm by opening a Vein under the Wing, then 
It ſhall be ttrewed over with this following Powder : Re Alves, Thnris, Myrcbe, Sangninis draconis an, 

3 i. Miſce, fiat pulvis ſubtilis, Alſo you may make an irrigation with Roſe Vinegar, or ſome repel- 
ling Medicin ſuch as is a Cataplaſm ex farinis, & oleo roſaceo, Which may be applied until the fourth 
day toaſſwage and mitigate pain. 

Vigo's Cerate will be of good uſe in this caſe, as that which in my opinion is moſt fit for frafturts Vigo's Cerate 
ofthe skull, becauſe it draws powerfully, reſolves and dries moderately, and by reaſon of the ſmell good for a 
refreſhes the animal ſpirits, and ſtrengthens the Brain and Membranes thereof, as you may cafily per- >*%k<n sKuil. 
ceive by things which enter into the compoſition thereof. Re Olei roſs Omph. refine pini, guemmi Ele- 

mi, an. 5 ij. Maſtiches 3 i ($. pinguedinis vervecis caſtrati Z ij. (+. foliorum beton. caprifol. anthos, an. M. i. 

ammoniaci 7 (3. granorum tinftorum 5 X. liquata pingnedine 3 terenda terantur, & ammoniacum ſimul cum 

aceto ſcillitico, eliquetur, deinde bulliant; omnia ſimul in lib. ij. vini boni, lento igne uſque ad conſuemptionem 

vint, deinde exprimantur, cum expreſſione addantur terebinth, Ven. iv. cere albe quantum ſufficit, frat cero- 

tum molle ad uſum predifium. Allo let the neck, and all the Spine of the Back be anointed with a lini- 

ment, which hath torce ot mollitying the Nerves, left they ſhould ſuffer Convuliton 3 ſuch is this. | 
tt Rute, marrubii, rotiſmar. ebulor. ſalvie, herb. paralyſ.an.M.ſ. rad. Ireos, cyperi, bacearum lauri,an, 5 i. A liniment 

florum chamemelil. hyperici, an. M.i. piſtentur & macerenguy omnia in vino albo per noctem, deinde coquantur in =” againſt 

vaſe duplici cum oleo Inmbricorum, liliorum, de terebinthina, axungie anſeris & bum. an. 5 ij. uſque ad con- cavuliions. 

ſumptionem vini, poſtea colentur, & in colatura adde terebinth, venet. Jl}. aque vite 5 (+ cre quantum ſuf- 

ficit. Fiat linimentum ſecundum artem. 

But when the pain is aſſwaged, we mult abſtain from all fuch unctuous things , leſt they make G.1.4. mts: 
the Wound become ſordid and malign, and putretie the adjacent parts, and conſequently the Craſſiz 
Meninx and Skull 3 for the integrity of all parts may be preſerved by their like, and ſuch are dry 
things in a fracture of the skull, Wherefore all humid and oily things mult be ſhunned in the cure 
thereof, unleſs peradventure there ſhall be ſome necd to mitigate pain, and bring the humour to ſup- 

uration, 
. For, according to Galen, we are oft forced for a time to admit the proper cure of the diſcaſc, fo 
toreſiſt the ſymptoms; tuxthermore Hippocrates would have us not to toment the Skuil, no not How far hu- 
with Wine; but if we do, tolet it be but with very little. Vidias interprets that little to be, when mid things are 
there is fear of inflammation 3, for Wine if it be red, tart, and aſtringent, hath a repretſing, retrigera- genre w 
ting and drying faculty : for otherwiſe all Wine, although it heats and dries by its faculty, yet it ; 
actually humects and cools, both which'are very hurttul in Wounds of the head, or a fractured skull, 
eſpecially when the bone js bare; for from too much cooling, of the Brain there is fear of a Con- 
vulfion, or ſome other eyil ſymptom. Wherefore let this be rariftied , that is, we mult not ufe 
humid and untuous Medicins.in Wounds of the head, except for curing of inflammation, or the mi- 
tigation of pain cauſed thereby. Therefore let the bared skull be firewed with catagmatick and Why Cepha- 
cephalick Powders, (being{ofalled by the Ancients, for that they are convenient and good in fra- lick or Carags 
Cures of the Skull and the reſt of the Bones 3 ) for by their drineſs they confume the ſuperfluous | nun” 
humidity, and by that means help Nature in the ſeparating of the broken bones, and the regene- : 
rating of flelh, Such Powders uſually tonliſt of ſuch things as theſe enſuing 3 Thus, Radix Tridos flo- 
rent, farina hordei, & Ervi, puſvis Aloes Hepatice, Sanguis Draconis, Maſtiche, Myrrha, rad. Arijtolochie, 
Gentiane \ and generally all ſuch Simples as have a drying and an abfiergent faculty without biting z | 
but you muſt not uſe theſe things before the pain, inflammation, and apoſtumation be paſt 3 that is, 
then, when the Membranes muſt be cleanſed, the bones ſcaled, and the fleſh generated. For the when to be 
Skull, by how much it is the drier, by ſo much it requires and more eafily endures more yam: uſed. 
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How to be and drier Medicins than the Dura Mater or Pericranizm, as that which in quickneſs of ſenſe comes far 
a _ ſhort of theſe two. Wherefore when you would apply the fore-mentioned cephalick Powders to the 
they are to Meninges, they muſt be aſſociated and mixed with Honey, Syrup of Roſes, or of Wormwood, and ſuch 


lied to th , 
7 - 2 tg ws other like, that ſo their too violently drying faculty may be allayed and tempered. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Why we ſe Trepaning in the Fraftures of the Skpll. 
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forth their fragments which preſs upon the Meninges, or alſo upon the ſubſtance of the 

Brain. The ſecond is, that the ſanies or matter may be evacuated, cleanſed, waſted, and 

dricd up, which by the breaking of any veſſel is poured forth upon the Membranes, whereby they,and 

not they onely, but the Brain alſo is in a great danger of corruption. The third is, for the fitter 

Why. a repel- application of Medicins, convenient for the wound and fracture. The fourth is, that {6 we may 
ling Ligature have fomcthing whereby we may ſupply the defect of a repelling Ligature, and ſuch a one as may 
cannor be uſed hinder defluxions; for ſuch a Ligature cannot take place here as it may in the other parts of the 
01x" 5 of body, by rcaſon of the ſpherical or round figure of the head, which doth not eaſily admit binding z 
mT and then the denſity and hardneſs of the interpoſed Skull is a means that the veſſels lying under ic 
(by which uſually the defluxion comes) cannot cafily be bound with a rowler ſufficiently to repel 

the running bloud. And the external Veſſels (to whom the force of the Ligature may come) can- 

not be bound without great pain, and danger of inflammation, For by ſuch a compretlion the pul- 

ſation of the Arterics would be intercepted, and the efflux of the fuliginous excrements which uſeth 

to paſs through the ſutures of the Skull, would be ſuppreſi, by reaſon of the conſiriftion of. theſe 


ſutures. 
How the Pa- Beſides alſo, the bloud would thus be forced from the wounded = without, to within into the 
s, Convulſion, Palſic, Apoplexy, 


tient muſt be Membranes and Brainz when pain, inflammation, a Fever, Abſce 


placed when and laſtly Death it ſelf would enſue. 
you Trepan Andtheſeare the chief cauſes that Trepaning is neceſſary in fractures of the Skull, and not ſo in 


him, 
the fraQtures of other Bones, 

But before you apply or put to your Trepan, the Patient muſt be fitly placed or ſeated, and a dou- 
ble cloth muſt be many times wrapped about his head, and then his head mult be fo laid, or prefſed 
upon 2 Cuſhion or Pillow, that when you come to your operation, it may not fink down any turther, 
but remain firm and fteddy. Then you muſi top the Patients Ears with Cotton-wool, that ſohe 
may not hear the noiſe made by the Trepan, or any other Inſtrument. 

What to be - But before you put to your Trepan, the bone mult be pierced with an Inſtrument, having a three- 
ſquare point, that ſo it may be the more ſpeedily and certainly perforated. The point thereof mult 


done before 
che applicati- be no bigger than the pin of a Trepan, that ſo the Trepan which is forthwith to be applied may ſtand 


on of the TIe- the more firm, and not' to play to and again in too wide a hole. 
A The ſhape of this Infirument is not much different from a Gimblet, but that the point is three» 


{quare, and not twined like a ſcrew, as you may perceive by this following figure, 


A Gimblet or Piercer to perforate the Skyll before the ſetting of the Trepan. 


T* are four cauſes of this remedy : The firſt is to raiſe up the depreſt Bones, and take 


A p 


A Shews the handle. 


B The points which may be ſcrewed 
and fitted into the bandle. 
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CHAP; XVIII. 
A Deſcription of Trepans, 


Repans are round Saws which cut the bone circularly ,_nnorg. or leſs 
—_—_— they mult have y,5 ttanding in the middle alirfl$ farther” or 


Þ 0 to ſtay and hold taſt the /Fxepan that it ſtix«ricitheftoths. kde nor thatz t lit be cn- 
texed,*and you have cut through the faſt table at the leaft : then you mult take forth the pin, leſi 
going qite through the bone, zemayÞfick or hurt the Craſſz Meninx, Wherefoze whfn'You have 
taken forth the pin, you may fately'trn it about until you have, cut through bothithe t 7; Your 


Trepans muſt'alfo have atap, of ſomewhat to engirt or encompaſs them, leſt no way hindred they 

cut more of the bone than-we would, and in concluſion run into} the Meninx. TPhey inuſt alfo be 

anointed with oil, that ſo they may cut more readily and gently 3* for thus Carpenters uſe tg greaſe 

their Saws. But you muſt,during the time of the operation, often dipthem in cold watcr.left the bone The harm the 
by attrition become too hot : for all hard ſolid bodies by quick and often turning ab6ur;btcome hot z 297 . receives 
but the bone made moxe hot and dry, is altered and changeth its nature, fo that after itis crſt more oy prong 
off, its ſcales and talls'away. Now you muſt know that the bone which is touched with the Tre- Trepan. 

pan or the Air, always caſts off ſcales: for the ſpeedier helping forwards whercof, you muſt firew Whar things 
upon it powders made of Rocket, Briony, wild Cucumber, and Ariftolochia-roots. When the bone haſten the lca- 
is ſufficiently ſcaled, ler this following powder be put upon it, which hath a faculty to cover the bone hs 5a —_ 
with fleſh, and to haxden it with drineſs convenient to its kind. Re Pmlver. Ireos Illyrice, Aloes Man= 

ne thuris,Myrrbe Ariftolochie,an. 3 i. Fleſh being by this means generated, let it be cicatrized by firew- 

ing apon it the rinds of Pomegranates and Alum burnt. 

Neithcr ſhall the Chirurgeon forcibly take away theſe ſcales, but commit that whole work to Na- The bone 
ture, which uſcth not to caſt them off before that it hath.generated fleſh under them. For otherwiſe muſt not be 
if he do any thing raſhly, he brings new corruption to the bone 3 as we ſhall more at large declare, _ Fs 
when we come to treat of Cartes, or rottenne(s of Bones. : 

He which uſeth the Trepan, mult conhider this, that the head is of a round figure, and alſo the Tre- A caution in 
pan cuts circularly, and therefore it is impoſſible tocut the bone ſo equally on every fide, as if it were Trepaning, 
performed upon a plain body. Furthermore the thicknels of the skull is not alike in all places, where- 
fore you mult look and mark whether the Trepan go not more deep on one fide than on the other, 
which you may do by meaſuring it now and then with a Pin or Needle, and if you find that it is cut 
deeper on one fide than on the other, you mult preſs down the Trepan more powerfully upon the op- 
polite part. 

But ſceing there are many ſorts of Trepans invented and expreſſed by many men, yet if you weigh A fafe and 
and rightly conſider them all, you ſhall find none more ſafe, than that I invented and have here de- <2myenient 
lineated. For it cannot pierce one jot turther into the Skull, than he pleaſes that uſes it, and therefore Sou 
it cannot hurt cither the Meninges or the Brain. An iron head or cover, ſtays it asa bar, that it can pe- 
netrate no further than you ſhall think it requiſite, This head or cover is to be drawn up and down, 
and ſet higher and lower, as he which uſes it ſhall think good, and ſo it. will tay the Trepan that it 
ſhall not go a hairs bredth beyond your intended depth. So that. henceforwards there (hall be no 
Chirurgeon, howſoever ignorant in the pertormance of his Art, which by the benetic of fuch a Tre- 
pan may not perform this operation without any danger, or fear of danger, of touching the Durs Ma- 
ter, the hurting whereof, puts the lite in jeopardy. 


The figure of our Trepan opened and The figure of the ſame Trepan fitted and 
taken in pieces. Put together, 


A Shews the whole handle or Brace of 
the Trepan. 

B The Cover or Cap of the Trepan. 

C Thefernule. 

DD The Screw-pins which hold and 
ſtay the ferule and Trepan. 

E The Trepan without his pin. 

F The Trepan furniſhed with its pin. 


= 
S A Shews the Brace and Trepan fitted 
ſh im every point. 

ha B The place into which the Trepan is 
7 put and fitted. 

t CCC The wpper end of the Trepan 
3 which is to be fitted and put into the 
I Brain. 

; D The Trepan with its cover or cap 
nit. 

E The ferule. 

F A ſcrew-pin by the twining whereof 

the Trepan is faſtned in the Brace. 

G Another ſcrew-pin which faſtens the 
ferule cloſer to the Trepan. 

H The three-ſquare _ 

n 
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In ſtead of the other Trepan ſet forth by the Author, I have thought fit to give you the figure of 
that Trepan that is here moſt in uſe, and the fitteſt therefore, as 1t 15 ſet forth by Dr.Crook, 


A Terebellum or Gimblet conſiſting of three branches. 


A Lentil-like cutting Scraper. 
MOM 


; TS . 


All theſe particulars of the Trepan taken aſunder, you may ſee united and htted together in the 
other figure. But when you cannot bring out the bone which you have cut oft with your Trepan, 
then you may take it forth with the Terebelluxr or Gimblet here expreli, that 1s, ſcrewing the point 
thereof into the hole made by the three-ſquare pinz the handle of this infirument may allo ſerve in 
ſtead ofa Levatory. When with the Gimblet you have drawn or taken forth that part of the Skull 
which was cut away by the Trepan if there ſhall be any ſharp ſplinters mn the ſecond Table which 
may hurt and prick the Meninx when it is heaved up by the motion of the brain, they mult be ſhaved 
away and planted with this Lentil-faſhioned ſcraper 3 being ſo called, becaule it hath the head thereof 

. faſhioned and ſmooth like a Lentil, leſt being ſharp it ſhould hurt and prick the membrane in the 
{moothing thereof. 

The uſe of a But if by reaſon of the thickneſs the Skull cannot be cut with the Lentil-like Scraper, you may uſe 
Leaden Mul- the cutting Scrapers and a Mallet. The Mallet muſt be of Lead, that fo it may thake the Brain as little 
_ as may be. But you muſt diligently with your Mullets take forth the ſharp ſplinters, and pieces of the 
Bone. But if the fractured part of the Skull be fuch, that it willnot admit that Section which is requi- 
: ſite for the bared bone, as when the fracture is\upon the temporal muſcle, or at the ſutures ; then in 
Why ive e theſicad of one Trepan, two or three mult be applied, if the neceſſity of the preſent cale fo require, 
par" of and that within a very ſmall compaſs; but they mult not be applicd to the fractured part, but nigh 
the ſutures, thereto, as we ſhall ſhcw moreat large in the following Chapter. But the Trepans ſhall be applied {6 
Why two Tre near to each other, that the ring of the ſecond may be goined with the ring of the hrli and third, But 
yy arc - be if a fracture ſhall happen to light upon a ſuture, then you muſt not apply a Trepan to it, but uſe two 
- ways =. thereto on each fide; he that ſhall do otherwiſe ſhall tear in ſunder the nervousand membranous hi- 
' bers, and alfo the Veins and Arteries by which the Dura Mater is faftned to the Skull, and yields mat- 
ter to the Pericranizm. He which ſhall apply one Trepan, that is, but upon one {ide of the ſuture, he 
ſhall not be able to get forth all the ſanies which is fallen down on both fides by reaſon of the partition 

of the Craſſa Meninx, which lics between and riſes up by the ſuture of the skull, 

To conclude, when for what cauſe ſoever we cannot make uſe ofa Trepan, we may imploy this In- 
ſirument, if ſo be as much of the bone be bared as is needful. It is made in form of a pair of Compaſ- 
ſes, and by means of a Screw may be opened, more or leſs, as you pleaſe. You as need ſhall require 
may change the points, and put other into their places, for they may be fitted to one fide of the Com- 
paſs with a. Screw. 

A pair of cutting Compaſſes to cut forth the Skull, 


A Shews theone leg of 


_—— =» 
the cutting Com- | a K WA 
paſſes, which as you DR ta own wi 


carry it about, cuts 
the Jkull, 

E The Screw which 
faitens the poixt to 
the leg of the Com- 
paſſes. 

CC Two different 
points which may be 
ſerewed to the leg 
of the compaſſes, as 
need ſhall require. 

A great ſcrero 
which faſtens upon 


RN; © 


an Tron ſtring, aleng/i which the one of the legs of the Compaſi running may be widened and ſtraitned as yort 
pleale, 


_— 
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A crookgd Iron plate fit to ſiftain and bold fteddy one leg of the Compaſs upon the head. 
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Another pair of Compaſſes of the like nature and uſe, which may be widened and ſtrained by a Screw: 


' 27,70 


ul . 
$44 3s 


Moreover it is fit that the one leg of ſuch cutting Compaſſes ſhould ftand firm and feddy, whileft 
the other is drawn circularly to cut. Wheretore it is fit you have an iron plate made full of little holes, 
wherein you may hrmly ſtay that leg of the Compaſs, leſt it waver againſt your will 3 it is requiſite 
that this plate be crooked, (becauſe the head is round) that ſo it may be fitted toany part thereof, 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the places of the Skull whereto yu may not apply a Trepan. 


Irſt of all, you ſhall not apply a Trepan to a Bone that is ſo broken, that it is wholly, or in the & bone almoſt 
greater part thereof, divided from the skull by the violence of the ftroak, leſt by your weight ſevered from 


the skull muſt 
and pretſing of the Trepan, you force it down upon the membrane. Secondly, you muſt not noe be erepany 


apply one to the fraQtured ſutures, tor the reaſons mentioned in the former Chapter. Thirdly, nor to ,; 


that part of the forchead which is a little above the eye-brows, for thoſe reaſons we gave you before 
in the twelfth Chapter. For there is in that place under the firft Table of the Skull it (elf, a large ca- A notable ca- 
vity repleniſhed with a certain white and tough humour, as alſo with a certain ſpirituous i. airy j7 —_ 
ſubſtance, placed there by Nature, to prepare the air which aſcends to the Brain by the Noftrils: un- yone 
leſs the Chirurgeon obſerve and be mindtul hereof, he may be deceived, ſuppoting this cavity to be an 
Effracture of the Bone,and a depreſſion thereof, Fourthly, neither in the lowett parts of the Skull, 
leſt the marrowy ſubſtance of the Brain, by reaſon of its weight, ſhould ſlide through the hole made 
by the Trepan. Fifthly, neither to the Bregma-bones of children, as thoſe which as yet have not ac- 
quired juſt ſolidity, to endure the impretſion of a Trepan, Sixthly, nor to the temples by reaſon of 1b. de Put; 
the temporal muſcle, the cutting whereof, in the opinion of Hippocrates, cauſes convullion of the op- 
poſite part. For being cut athwart it loſes its proper action, that is, to move and lift up the lower 
Jaw ; but then the oppoſite temporal muſcle being whole and perfect, uſing its ſtrength, (his Anta- 

onilt ſuffering it, and not reliſting or labouring any thing at all to the contrary) it draws the ſame 
; to it, whereupon the mouth and all the parts of the face are drawn awry, and ſuffer a convulſion 
towards the ſound part, the other being reſolved according to Hippocrates his rule. For as often as a rule our -” 
the Muſcles of one kind are equal in number, magnitude, and ftrength on each fide, the reſolution of Hippocre 
the one part, cauſes the convullion of the other. 

Neither doth this danger alone ariſe from the cutting of the temporal muſcle, but alſo another, Whar diſcom- 
which is, that this muſcle when we eat and ſpeak, is in perpetual motion, whereby it comes to paſs, Modities ar if 
that being once cut, it is {caxce everunited again, beſide alſo the commiſſure or joyning together of — 
the ſtony bones, lie under it, But by the ſecond caution we are forbid to trepan upon the futures 3 muſcles. 
moreover allo many Veins, Arteries, and Nerves are ſpread over the ſubſtance thereot, ſo that by cut- 
ting of them, there is danger of many and malign ſymptoms, as pain, inflammation, a Fever, a Con- 
vultion not one]y of the part it ſelf, but alſo of the whole body, whence laſtly death enſues. Wherefore 
let no Chirurgcon be fo tool-hardy, as to attempt the cutting of this muſcle, fo to trepan the bone 
which lies under it 3 rather let him apply his trepan aboveit, or on the fide thereof, or as near to the 
affected part as I can, as I did in a Gentleman called Monſiexr de 1s Breteſche. He in the triumphant en- A Hiſtory. 
tranceot King Henry the ſecond into the City of Paris, was fo hurt with a ſtone, that the Os Petroſume, 
or ſcaly bone, was broken with the violence of the blow, and the temporal muſcle was vehemently 
contuſed, yet without any wound. I being called the next day (viewing the manner of the hurt, _ 

the 
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the condition of the wounded part) thought good to bring: ſome Phytictans and Chirurgeons with 
me to conſult hereof, of whom when ſome thought"it expedient preſently to divide the temporal 
muſcle, that baring the hone we might apply a Trepan, and fo take forth the broken bones : I, on 
the contrary, began amelty to withſtand that opinion 5 citing that ſa ing of Hippocrates, ex libro de 
2ulneribus Capitis, wherein Chirurgeons are forbidden to cut ſuch multles, for fear of the tore-men- 
tioned ſymptoms 3 allo I cited experience, how that I had often obſerved all thoſe which had this 
muſcle cut died with a Convulfion; but that it ſhould be far better,*thag near above the tracture 
the bone ſhould be trepaned, not touching the temporal mufcle*at all, if.þe could. « When all of them 
at the laſt had inclined | to my opinion, I preſently divided the muſculous %kiti which was over the 
upper part of the frature with a three-cornered ſection: the day wn as the third 
of his Diſcaſe, I trepaned him, and after I had done, ſome few days after, I took-ont four ſplin- 
ters of the broken bone; and I put in a plain Jeaden pipe, by which (I wiſhing the Patient ever 
when I dreſt him to hold down his head, to ſtop his: mouth and his noſe, and then ſtrive as much as 
in him lay to put forth his breath) much ſanious matter came forth, which was gathered between 
the Skull and Craſſa Meninx. Other filth which fiuck more faſt, I waſhed out with a detergent de- 
coction, injected with ſuch a Syringe as is here expreſt 3 and I did ſo much, God bleſſing my endea- 
vours, that at length he recovered, 


A plain leaden pipe for to carry forth the Sanies A little Syringe fit to make injections withall, 
gathered under the S hull, 


The like chance and fortune befel Monſiexr de Pienne at the ſiege of Metz. For he, as he fought at 
the breach of the Wall, had the bone of his temples broken with a ſtone firuck out of the adjacent 
Wall by a piece of Ordnance ſhot from the Emperours camp, he preſently fell down with the blow,and 
caſt bloud out of his mouth, noſe, and cars, with much vomiting, and remaining dumb, and as it were, 
ſenſlcſs almolt fourteen days, ſo that he knew none of the by-ttanders. He had often palpitations, 
and convultive twitchings, and his face was ſwollen, His fore-head bone was trepaned at the fide of 
the temporal muſcle by the hand of Petey Azbert the Kings Chirurgeon : and although on the 25, 
day ſoft fleſh enducd with exquilite ſenſe grew out of the hole made with the Trepan, whoſe growth 
could not be hindered by Cathzretick Powders, yet at the length he recovered. The Ancients called 
this kfnd of growing ficſh, a Fzngus | i. a Muſhrome] for that it is ſoft.and grows with a {mall root and 
broad top like a Muthrome: but it increaſes and decreaſes, according to the plenty of the flowing 
matter, and induſtry of the Chirurgcon hindering by art the growth thereof, This fleſh ſtinks excee- 
The genera- ingly, they commonly call it Ficws ſantii Fiacrii [ i. the Fig of S. Fiacrye. | This diſeaſe commonly 
tion of a Fux- hath its original after this manner. Even as in the bodies of trees from the excrements of nouriſh- 
gltso ment, a cert2in half putrid, groſs and viſcous humour ſweats through the bark, and gathered toge- 
ther by little and little grows into a Muſhrom 3 ſo blond melancholy both in temper and confiſtence, 
ſprings from the broken veſlels of the skull and Craſſa Meninx, which alſo is ſent fometimcs by Na- 
ture tor the necefiary repairing the flcth in theſe parts, whereupon a certain Fungus breeds , which in 
Galens opinion ſavours or partakes of the nature and condition of the parts to which it grows, though 
in general it be of the nature of malign Warts or Excreſcences. But for to take away ſuch Fungz, 
you mutt apply medicins which have a ſpecitick faculty to waſte ſuperfluous fleth 3 ſuch are thoſe 
which ſtrongly dry, and gently walte and cat, ſuch as this which follows. Re Sabine 5 ij. ceree 5 i, 
prlveriſentur ſimul, aſpergatur caro excreſcens, Or elſe Re Hermodaciylorum combuſtorum 5 (5, make a 
powder for the ſameuſe. But if ſo be that this fungous fleſh come to ſuch growth, (as it often hap- 
pens) as toequal the bigneſs of an Egg, it muſt be tied and ſtrait twitched cloſe to the root with a 
filken thred 3 and when it ſhall fall away by reaſon of this binding, the place muſt be ftrewed with 
the fore-mentioned Powders, for ſo it will be more certainly cured than with more acrid Cathe- 


reticks, 


A Hiltory, 


— 


CHAP. XX 
Of the corruption and Caries, or rottenneſs of the Bones of the Head. 


; FT = ſometimes follows a corruption and Sphacel of the fraftured bones of the Skull upon 
Why when 


buds Bang wounds of the Head 3 which happens, cither becauſe they are touched by the air; which they 
token, the are not ſenſible of, or for that the ſanjes putretying and detained under them. hath infected 
bones ſome- them with like putretaQtion 3 or by the cure unskilfully handled, they by the rath application of ſup- 
rimes become pirating and oily Mcdicins becoming more moiſt, and ſo undergoing an unnatural change of their 
foul or rotten, proper complexion and native temper, as we (hall ſhew more at large when we thall treat of the rca- 
The ſigns of {on of the Carres in the Les venerea, We ſhall know this unnatural change and corruption, partly 
foulnets of the by fight, that is, when tom white they become to. be yellowith, livid, and black partly alſo by put- 
bone. ting down 2 Probe, when as it meets with nothing ſmooth and ſlippery, bur feels rough in many pla- 
ces, and bclides alfu when it enters art cafily penetratcs with a ſmall thrutiing down into their ſub- 
ſtance, as it it wete irmgons, Yet this 1:1t ſign may often deceive you, for I have divers times obſerved 


Corrupt bones : | wg ' . 
arc ſometimes Totten bones, which being bar2 ha 1oc.s, {uttered the injury of the air, to become fo hard, that a Tre- 
hard, pan woula {carce pierce them 3 tor it is putrid humidity which makes the bones ſoft and tungous, 
but 

* 
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but the air by drying them exhauſts this humidity, and laſtly dries it, whence follows ſuch contuma- 
cious hardneſs, This fign will be far more certain, if the fleſh which is grown upon the bene be more 
{oft than is fit, looſe, and have little or no ſenſe of fecling. You may corre& and amend this cor- 
ruption of the bone with cauteries as well aCtual as potential; or with powders of Alves, Gentian, Ari- 
|tolochia, Centanry, Cortex pint : as I& Radic, Ireos, Flor. Ariſtolochie,an. 5 i. centawr. 3 ij. corticis pini 3 (f, 
Miſce & fiat pulvis ſubtiliſſimus offi inſpergendns. But it it be much corrupted, it mult be ſcraped forth 
with your Scalpra. And you mult expect the falling or {caling of the corrupt bone from the ſound, 
and not forcibly procure it ; for otherwiſe the ſound bone, which lies under it, being as yet covered 
with no ficſh growing over it, would be corrupted by the appulle or touch of the air. Yet you 
ſhall by little and little gently move and ſhake rotten bones with your Probe, that ſo they may 
more calily- ſcale, and with leſs trouble to Nature. But note by the way , that the ſcaling of 
the bone which hath environed the Trepan , is commonly performed in the ſpace of forty or hfty 
days. So long alſo will that cauſed by the unuſual appulſe or touch of the air, or application 
of a cautery, or the aſperſion of the Cephalick Powders; beſides alſo, in the ſame number of days 
broken bones may be unitcd and joined together by a Callws, which is to them as 2 ſcar, yet ſometimes 
ſooner, ſomewhiles later, according to the varicty of the ages, tempers, and habits of divers men. 
But if the Caries or rottenneſ{can neither by theſe fore-mentioned remedies be overcome and amended, 


ncither the looſed continuity agglutinated or united, you muſt give the Patient a vulnerary Potion 3 The benefit of 
tor hcnceI have found happy ſucceſsin many. But fometimcs not onely a certain portion of the bone 2 vulnerary 
is taken with a Caries, but alſo the whole is often ſeized upon with a ſphacel, and all falls out. For, P**2** 


in Hippocrates opinion, Lib. de Vulneribus Capitis, the bone of the Skull being broken, falls from the 
ſound more or leſs, according to the violence of the blow z which alſo is confirmed by experience. 
For which purpoſeI think good in this place to recite a Hiſtory, whereof I was an eye-witneſs, whileſt 
I ſcrvcd as a Chirurgeon in Piemont under the Marſhal de Montejan (who was the Kings Lieutenant 


there.) It happened that a Lacquey of Monſievr de Conlains came to me to be cured 3 he had the Breg- A Hiſtory 


ma bone of the left fide broken with a Sword, neither yet did the fracture come to the ſecond Table 
a few days after his recovery, the bone being agglutinated and united, it came to paſs that a compa- 
ny of Gaſcoign Souldicrs (his Country-men) came to Tyrin, with whom one morning, he cat plenti- 
fully Tripe tricd with Onions and Spices, and drank agreat quantity of firong Wine, Whereupon 
he preſently tell into a continual Fever and lolt his Spcech and underltanding z his head ſwelled, his 
eycs looked red and hery, and as though they would have ſtarted out of his head. Which things being 
conſidered, I let him bloud, having hrit (by the Phyticians advice) given him a Clytter, and applied 
to his head ſuch things as were fit 3 and alſo 1 laboured with Frictions and Ligatures of the extreme 
parts, to draw the humours downwards, yet for all this the part of the head which was formerly af- 
tc&ed begun to apoſtumatez which being opened, there came torth a great quantity of matter, and 
at the length the muſculous skin and Pericranizm linking down, both the Tablcs of the Skull became 
putrefied and rotten, as you might know by their blackneſs and ftench, Now to take away this cor- 
ruption, I applicd at certain times aQual cauterics, both to amend the corruption and ſeparate that 
which was altered : but mark, after ſome moneths ſpace, a great number ot Worms came forth by 
the holcs of the rotten bones from underneath the putretied Skull ; which moved me to haſten the 


ſeparation and falling away of the putrid bones. Which being done, upon the very Craſſs Meninx, A great falling 
which is more ſtrange, in that place which Nature had covered with fleth, I obſerved three cavities away of a cor- 
of the largeneſs of ones thumb tilled with Worms about the bigneſs of a points tag, with black heads, TvP* bone. 


diverſly wrapped am.ong themſelves. The bone which Natuze {ſeparated was ot the bignels of the 
Palm of oncs hand, fo that it was ſirange that ſo large a portion of the skull thould be catt off by Na- 
ture, and. yct the Patient not dic thereot 3 for he recovered yet beyond all mens expeation, but af- 
ter the agglutination of the waund the fcar remained very hollow according to the decree of Hippo- 
crates. For ficſh doth not ealily grow upon a Calls, becauſe it is a thing ſtrange and ſuppotititious 
by Nature : beſides, as a {car isa thing more denſe than the kin, {ois a Callus than the bone, fo that 
through the more compact ſubſtance thereof, the bloud can neither freely nor plentitully ſweat 
through for matter to regenerate fleſh, Hence it is that whereſoever any portion of the skull is 
wanting, you may there by putting to of your hand perceive and feel the beating of the brain, where- 
fore the Skull mult needs be much weaker in that place. Now to help this intirmity, I wiſhed this 
Lacquey to wear a Cap made of thick Leather, ſo more ealily to withttand external injuries z and 


Aph.a 5.4.6. 


verily thereby he grew much better. Now lI think good in this place to lay open the deceit and craft 7h. eoverou: 
of ſome Impoſtors falily tiling themſelves Chirurgeons, who when they are called to cure Wounds of craft of Im- 
the head, whercin any part of the skull is loſt, perſuade the Paticnt and his Friends that they mult poſtors. 


put a plate of Gold in the place of the skull which is wanting. Wherefore they hammer it in the 
preſence of the Patient , and turn it divers ways and apply it to the part, the better to fit it 3 but 
preſently after they flily convey it into their purſes, and fo leave the Patient thus couzened. Others 
brag, that they are able to put the dried rind of a Gourd in the place of a loſt bone, and faſten it on 
to defend the part and thus they groſly abuſe thoſe which are ignorant in the Art. For this is ſo 
far from being done, that Nature will not fuffer nor endure fo much as an hair, or any other ſinall 
body to be ſhut up in a Wound when it iscicatrized 3 neither is the reaſon alike of a leaden bullet, 
which ſhot into the body lies there tor many years without any harm to the Patient 3 for although 
lead have a certain familiarity with Mans Body, yet is at length (unlefs the denſity of the oppoſed 
fleſh, ligament, tendon, or ſome other ſuch like ſubfiance hinder ) thruſt forth by Nature, impatient 
of all ſtrange bodies. And thus much of the rottennefs and corruption of fractured bones; now 
muft we ſpeak of the diſcommodities which betall the Meninges by Wounds whereby the Skull is 
broken. 


CHAP. - 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of the diſcommodities which happen to the Craſſa Meninx by fraures of the Skyll. 


Any diſcommodities chiefly happen to the Craſſe Meninx by a fraQture of the $kull, and raſh 
trepaning thereof; for it ſometimes chances to be cut and torn, Agglutination is a re- 
medy for this diſeaſe, which Hippocrates wilhes to be procured with the juice of Nepeta, 

[ that is, of that Calamint, which ſmells like Penny-royal ] mixed with Bartey-flour. In ſtead wherc- 
of this following Powder having the like faculty, may take place. | 
Remedies for IX Colophon 3 1ij. Myrrhe, Aloes, Maſtiches, $ anguinis Dracon. an. J l. croct, ſarcocolle, an. 5 (5. miſce 
the lacerated @ fiat pulvis ſubtilis. But to purge the bloud and matter which is gathered and lics between the 
Mexinx. Craſſa Meninx and skull, you ſhall put ina Tent made of a rag twined up ſome four or five double, and 
ſiceped in Syrup of Roſes or Wormwood, and a little Xgqrea Vite 3 for thus you ſhall preſs down both 
the Craſſa Meninx, leſt lifted up by the accuſtomed- and native pulſation of the Brain, it ſhould be 
hurt by the edges of the Skull, yet rough by reaſon of the ſharp ſplinters of the bone lately trepaned, 
and give freer paſſage forth for the matter there contained. But as oft as you ſhall dreſs the Paticnt, 
you (hall renew the tore-mentioned Tent, untill all the matter be purged forth. And fo often alſo you 
ſhall preſs down with this following Inſtrument the Dura Mater, and bid the Patient to firive to put 
forth his breath, ſtopping his gouth and noſe, that ſo the matter may more eatily be evacuated, This 
Infirument wherewith you ſhall hold down the Dura Mater, muſt have the end round, poliſht, and 
{mooth, as it is here expreſt. 
A fit Inſtrument to preſs and hold down the Dura Mater, ſo to make way for the paſſage forth 
of the Sanies or Matter. 
And let there be laid upon the Dr- 
r.z Mater ſtrewed over with the for- 
merly fore-mentioned Powder, a | 
ſponge moiſtned and wrung forth "BY 
of a drying decoftion made of aro- \ 
matick and cephalick things, ſuch as 
A Sponge fit this which follows. K& Fol. ſalvie, majoran, betonice, roſar. rub. abſinth. Myrtil. florum chamem. melil. 
—— ftechad. utriuſque an. M. ii). (>. rad. cyperi, calam. aromat. ireos, caryophyllate, angelice, an. 5. 5. bulliant 
CO. omni ſecundum artem cum aqua fabrorum & vino rubro, fiat decoftio ad uſum dictum, An in ſicad hereof 
you may uſe Claret witna little Aqua Vite, that ſo the contained matter may be evacuated and dried 
up. A Sponge is hitter for this purpoſe to draw than a linnen rag, or any other thing, both becauſe 
it is good of it ſelf to draw forth the humidity, as alſo for that by its ſoftneſs it yields to the pulſation 
Lib. de wytn, Of the Brain. Then apply to the Wound and all the adjoining parts, an Emplaiſter of Diacalcitheos 
cap. diſſolved with Vinegar or Wine, or Oil of Roſes, that ſo the Plaiſter may be the more cold and ſoft. 
For. in Hippocrates opinion, nothing which is any thing heavy or hard muſt be applied to the wounds 
of the head, neither muſt it be bound with too frait or hard a ligature, for fear of pain and inflam- 
mation, 
14h. de faſcis, Fox Galentells (as he had it from Mantias ) that a certain man had loſt hiseyes by inflammation 
The diſcom- and impoſtumation, ariling tor thatan Apothecary had uſcd too {traita ligature to his head and face z 
modities of for this ſtrait ligature ſo preſſed the ſutures, that the fuliginous vapours, which uſed to paſs through 
No - -oi ma them and the pores of the skull, were ttopped from pathng that way # beſides, the beating of the Ar- 
a, teries was intercepted and hindered , by which means the pain and inflammation ſo increaſed, that 
, his cyes were rent and broke in ſunder and fell forth of their orb. Wherefore Hippocrates rightly com- 
Whar cloaths mends an indifferent ligature: alſo he titly wiſheth us to let the Emplaiſters be ſoft which are ap- 
a ., plied to the head, as alſo the cloaths wherewith it is bound up to be of tott and thin Linnen, or of Cot- 
How the Pa- £0 or Wool. When the Patient is in dreſſing, if there come much matter out of the Wound, you 
tient muſt lie ſhall wiſh him it he can, to lieupon the wound, and now and then by fits to ſtrive to breathe, ſtop- 
in hisbed. ping his mouth and noſe, that ſo the brain lifted and ſwollen upwards, the matter may be the more 
readily caſt forth ; otherwiſe ſuffer him to lie ſo in his bed, as he ſhall beſt like of, and ſhall be leaſt 
troubleſom to him. You may with good ſucceſs put upon the Craſſa Meninx Oil of Turpentine 
with a ſmall quantity of Aqua Vite and a little Aloes and Saffron finely powdered, to cleanſe or draw 
forth the Sames or Matter, Orelſe, Rc Mellis roſar. 5 ij. farine bord. pulver. aloes, maſtich. & Treos flo- 
rent. an. 3 (5. Aqua Vite, parum let them be incorporated together and make a deterlive Medicin for 


the aforeſaid uſc. | 
Paulus lib, 6. Sometimes alſo the Craſſa Meninx is inflamed after Trepaning, and ſwollen by a Phlegmon, that, im- 
cap. 90. patient of its place, it riſes out of the hole made by the Trepan, and lifts it ſelf much higher than the 


$kull, whence grievous ſymptoms follow. Wherefore to prevent death, of which then we ought to 

be afraid, we mult enlarge the former hole with our cutting Mullets, that the matter contained under 

the Skull, by reaſon of whoſe quantity the membrane ſwells, may the more freely breathe and paſs 

forth , and then we muſt go about by the preſcript of the Phyſician to let him bleed again, to purge 

and dict him. The inflammation thall be reliſted by the application of contrary remedies, as this 

Remedies for following fomentation, I Sem. lini, althe. fon. pfillii, roſerub. an. 3 i. ſolani, plantag. an. M.i. bulliant 
the inflam- 71 aqua tepida communi, ex qua fiat fotus. Anodyne and repelling Medicins ſhall be dropped into his cars, 
=> gal when it is exccedingly ſwollen, that the tumor may ſublide , you ſhall caft upon it the meal or flour 
* of Lentils, cr Vine leaves beaten with Gooſe greaſe. With all which remedies, if the tumor do not 

How we muſt vaniſh, and withall you conjecture that there 1s Pus or Matter contained therein, then you muſt open 
open the Craſ- the Dxra Mater with your incifion-knife, holding the point upwards. and outwards, for ſo the matter 
has 5:5 im. Will be poured forth and the ſubſtance of the Brain not hurt nor touched. Many other Chirurgeons, 
poſtumare, nd I my ſelt;have done this in many Patients with various ſucceſs, For it is better in delperate caſes 
£9 
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to try adoubtful remedy than none at all; alſo it oft-times happens, whether by the violence of the 

contukon and blow, or concretion, or clotting of the bloud which is ſhed, or the appulſe of the cold 

air, or the raſh application of Medicins agreeing neither in temper nor complexion with the Crafſs 

Meninz, or alſo by the putretaction of the proper ſubſtance, that the Dura Mater it (clf becomcs black. The cauſes 
Of which ſymptom the Chirurgeon mult have a great and ſpecial care. and remedics 

Therctore that thou mayeſt take away the blacknels, cauſed by the vehemency of the contuſion, of the black- 
you (hall put upon it oil of Eggs with a little Agra Vite, and a ſmall quantity of Saffron and Grris mt 
roots in fine powder, you ſhall alſo make a fomentation of diſcuſſing and aromatick things boiled in Remedies tc 
Water and Wine, and Vigo's Cerat formerly deſcribed ſhall be applied. But if the harm conic trom conrufisn, 
congealed bloud, you ſhall withſtand it with this following remedy. R Aqua vite 5 ij. granor. tin- £9" congeales 
Corum in tenuem pulveram tritorum 5 1. |5. croct, Y i. Mellis roſat. + iy (. ſarcccol. 5 iij. Leviter & ſimul bloud. 
bulliant omnia, &- de colaiura infundatur, quouſque nigrities fuerit obliterata, If this affe& come by the 
touch of the air, it ſhall be helped with this following remedy. Re Tereb. ven. 5 iij. Melis rof. Z ij, For the hure 
Vitellum ov. unum, farin. hordei 3 lt). croci i. ſarcocol. 5 ij. ag. vite 5 ij. incorporentur ſimul, & buliant ages by 
paululum. This remedy thall be uſed until the blackneſs be taken away, and the Membrane recover © 
1ts priſtin colour. 

But if this affect procecd from the raſh uſe of Medicins, it muſt be helped by application of things What Medi- 
contrary. For thus the offence cauſed by the too long uſe of moiſt and oily Medicins,may be amended —_ = = 
by uſing catagwatick and cephalick powders but the heat and biting of acrid Medicins ſhall be miti- prof ene: 
gated by the contrary uſe of gentle things: for both humid and acrid things ſomewhat long uſcd, 
make the part Jook black z that truly, by generating and heaping up filth 3 butthis by the burning 
and hardning heat, But when ſuch blackneſs proceeds from putretaQtion, Fohn de Vigo commends Medicins a- 
the following remedy. Re Aqua Vite 5 ij. melis roſat. 3 3, But if the affe& be grown ſo contuma- yun the p- 
cious that it will not yield to this gentle remedy, then this following will be convenicnt. Rt Agua os pong 
Vite 5 iij. mellis roſe 5 1. pulver. Mercur. 3 i). 1nica ebullitione bulliant ſimul ad uſum dictum. Or, Re Ag. 
vit, 5 i F. ſyrup. abſinth. &- mellis roſat. an. 3 ij. unguenti Agyptiaci 5 is (8. ſarcocol. myrrbe; aloes, an. 5; 1. 
vint albi boni & odoriferi, J i. bulliant leviter omnia ſimul, colentur ad uſum difium, But if the force of the 
putrefaQtion be ſo ſtubborn that it will not yicld to theſe remedies, it will be helped with Agyptiacum 
(made with Plantain Water in ficad of Vinegar) uſed alone by it (elf, or with the powder ot Mercury 
alone by it (elf, or mixt with the powder of Alum. Neither mult we be afraid to uſe ſuch remedics, 
eſpecially in this extreme diſcaſe of the Dwra Mater, for in Galens opinion the Craſſs Meninx, attcr Why the C2 
the skull is trepaned, delights in Medicins that are acrid, that is, {trong, and very drying, eſpecially it (2 Meninx cafi- 
it have no Phlegmon : and this tor two reaſons; the firſt is, for that hard and dry bodics, tuch 25 ly endures a- 
membranous bodics are, be not calily affe@ed, unleſs by fixong, Medicins3 the other is, which muſt 2d Medtems 
be the chief and prime care of the Phyſician, to preſerve and reſtore the native temper of the part by 
things of like temper to it. But it the auditory paſſage not onely reaching to the hard membranes 
of the Brain, but alſo touching the Nerve which deſccnds into it from the Brain, ſuffer mott vchement 
Mcdicins, though 1t be placed {ſo near z certainly the Craſſa Meninx will endure them tar more cafily 
and without harm, But it by theſe mcans the putrctaftion be not retirained, and the tumor be in- 
creaſed ſo much, that the Dura Mater riling far above the skull, remains unmovable, black and dry, Signs of deart 
and the Paticnts eyes look hery, ſiand forth of his head and rowl up and down with unquictnel(s and © hand. 

a phrenſic, and theſe ſo many il! accidents be not fugitive, but contiant 3 then know that death is at 
hand, both by reaſon of the corruption of the gangrene of a noble part, as allo by extinction of the 
native hcat. 


— 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Cure of the Brain, being ſhaken, or moved, 


E have formerly declarcd the cauſes, ſigns, and ſymptoms of the concuſſion. or ſhaking of What the con- 
wW the Brain, without any wound of the muſculous skin, or fracture of the bonez wherctore Hon of the 
for the preſent I will treat of the Cure, Therctore in this caſe, tor that there is fear that PO 
ſome Veſlcl is broken under the skull, it is fit preſently to open the cephalick Vein, and let bloud be 
plentifully taken according to the ſtrength of the Patient, as alſo reſpectively to the diſeaſe both which 
is preſent and like to enſue, taking the advice of a Phyſician. Thcn when you have ſhaved away 
the hair, you ſhall apply to the whole head and often renue the fore-mentioned Cataplaſm, Ex f.c- 
rinis, oleo roſaceo, oxymelite, and other like cold and moiſt repelling Medicins. But you mutt cfchew 
dry, and too aftringent Medicins muſt be ſhunned, ſuch as are Ungwentwm de bolo and the like; for 
they obſtruct roo vehemently, and hinder the paſſage forth of the vapours both by the ſutures and 
the hidden pores of the skull, Wherefore they do not onely not hinder the inflammation, but 
fetch it when it isabſent, or increaſe it when preſent. The belly ſhall be looſed with a Clyticr, and 
the acrid vapours drawn from the head for which purpoſe alſo it will be good, to make frictions 
from above downwards, to make ſiraight ligatures on the extreme parts, to faſten large cupping- 
laſſes with much flame to the ſhoulders and the original of the ſpinal marrow, that fo the revultion 
of the bloud running violently upwards to the brain, and ready to cauſe a Phlegmon, may be the 
greater. The following day it will be convenient to open the Vena Puppis, which is ſeated upon The openinz 
the Lambdal ſuture, by reaſon of the community it hath with the Veins of the brain, and (hutting, of the Yenz 
the mouth and noſe to ſtrive powerfully to breathe. For thus the membranes ſwell up, and the £9? 
bloud gathered between them and the skull, is thruſt forth, but not that which is ſhut up in the brain 
and membranes, of which it there be any great quantity, the caſe is almoſt deſperate, unle(s Nature 
aſſiſted with ſtronger force, caſt it forth turned into Pus. But alſo after a few days the Yen front is 


or fore-head Vein may be opened, as alſo the Temporal Arteries, and Veins under the Tongue, that 
* me 
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the conjund matter may be drawn forth by ſo many open paſſages. In the mean ſpace the Paticnr 
muſt keep a ſpare diet, and abſtain from Wine, eſpecially until the 14. day, for that until that time 
the featful ſymptoms commonly reign. But repelling Medicins muſt be ufed until the 114. day be palt, 
when we muſt come to difcufling Medicins, beginning with the more mild, ſuch as is this following 
A diſcuffing decotion. Be Rad. Alth. 3 v). treos, cypari, calam.arom. an. A ij. fol.ſalvie, majoran. betonic, flor.chamem. 
fomentation. ,yelj}, roſcyieb. tachad. an.M. 3. ſalis com. 3 iij. bulliant omnia ſimul ſecundum artem cum vino rub. & aqua 
 . fabrorum, fiat decoftio. Let the head be waſhed therewith twice a day with a Sponge. But yet when 
- p0ner rs *& You do this, ſee that the head be not too much heated by ſuch a tomentation, or any ſuch like thing, 
DT s * forfear of pain and inflammation, Then you ſhall apply the Cerate of Vigo which hath power to 
A deſcription diſcuſs indifferently, todry, and draw forth the humours which ate under theskull, and by its Aro- 
of Vige's Ce- matick force and power to confirm and firengthen the Brain it*s thus deſcribed. Re Furfuris bene 
a triturati 3 ij. farin. lentium 5 1. roſ. myrtillor. foliorum &- granorum ejus, an. 5 l. calam. aromat. 5 i. ($. 
chamemel. melil. M. (8. nuces cupreſſi num. vj, olei roſacei, & chamem. an. 5 ii). cere albe 5 i). (5. thiris, 
maſtichis, an. 5 ij. myrrhe 5 ij. in pulverem que redigi debent redafiu, & liquefaiis oleis cum cera, omnia 
miſceantur ſimul & fiat mixtura, que erit inter formam emplaſtri & cert. 
A Hiſtory. Vigo ſaith that one of the Duke of UVrbins Gentlemen found the Urine hereof to his great good. 
He tcll from his Horfe with his head downwards upon hard Marble, he lay as if he had been dead, 
the bloud guſht out of his noſe, mouth, and ears, and all his face was ſwollen, and of a livid colour 3 
he remained dumb twenty days, taking no meat but diſſolved Gellies, and Chicken and Capon broths 
with Sugar yet he recovered, but loſt his memory, and faltered in his ſpeech all his lite atter. To 
4pb.58-ſe.7, Which purpoſe is that Aphoriſm in Hippocrates Thoſe that have their Brain ſhaken by what cauſe 
focver, mult of neceſſity become dumb; yea, alſo as Galen obſerves in his Commentary, loſe both 
their ſenſe and metion. That Cerate is not of ſmall efficacy, but of marvellous and admirable torce, 
which could hinder the generating of an abſceſs, which was incident to the Brain by reaſon of 
That there the fall. Yet there be many men ſo far from yielding to reaſon, that they {tifly deny that any im- 
a | bean ab- poſtumation can bein the Brain 3 and augmenting this errour with another, they deny that any who 
pier have a portion of the Brain cut off can rccover, or riſe againz but the authority of ancient Writers 
ſe. 2910. nd Experience, do abundantly refel the vanity of the rcatons whereon they rely. Now for the tirlt, 
in the opinion of Hippocrates 3 If thoſe which have great pain in their heads have either pus, water 
or bloud flowing from their noſe, mouth, or ears, it helps their diſeaſe, 
Gal. lib. de in- But Galen, Rhafis, and Avicen, affirm that ſanies gencrated in the Brain, disburdens it felt by the 
qual. intey, noſe, mouth, or cars 3 and I my ſelf have obſerved many who had the like happen to them, 
cos, 56S4gh . I was told by Prothais Coulen, Chirurgeon to Monſieur de Langey, that he {aw a certain young man 
cen cap.de t 644 in the Town of Mans, who often uſed to ring a great Bell, he once hanging in ſport upon the rope, 
ſen.3. 1ih, 4, Was ſnatcht up therewith, and fell with his head tull upon the pavement 3 he lay mute, was deprived 
£4Þ-20. of his ſenſes and underſtanding, and was beſides hard bound in his Belly. Wherefore preſently a Fe- 
4 Hiſtory. verand Delirium, with other horrid ſymptoms aſſailed him, for he was not trepanned becauſe there 
appcarcd no fign of fracture in the skull : on the ſeventh day he fell into a great {weat with often 
{neczing, by violence whereofa great quantity of matterand Ps flowed forth of his cars, mouth, and 
b ncſe; then he was cafcd of all his ſymptoms, and recovercd his health. 
119. 8. d:rſs Now forthe ſecond, Galen affirms that he ſaw a Boy in Smyrna of Ionia, that recovered of a great 
mo Y - 's Wound of the Brain, but ſuch an one as did not penetrate to any of the ventricles. But Gwido of Cau- 
ird.6,  Hiacfaith, heſaw one which lived and recovered after a great portion of the Brain fell out by reaſon 
ofa wound received on the hind part of his head. In the Year of our Lord 1539S, while I was Chi- 
rurgeon to the Marſhal of Monzgjan at Twrin, Thad one of his Pages in cure, whoplaying at Quoits re- 
ccived a wound with a ſtone upon the right Bregma with a fracture, and ſo. great an eftraCture of the 
bone, that the quantity of half a haſel Nut of the Brain came forth thereat. Which I obſerving, pre- 
{ently pronounced the wound to be deadly; a Phyſician which was preſent, contradicted my opi- 
nion, athrming that ſubſtance was no portion of the Brain, but a certain fatty body. But I with rea- 
Why fat can. ſon and experience in the preſence of a great company of Gentlemen, convinced the pertinacy of the 
not be gene- Man with reaſon; for that fat cannot be generated under the skull, for although the parts there con- 
- + tained be cold, yet becauſe they are heated by the abundance of the moſt hot and ſubtle animal ſpi- 
Signs of a fat- 71S, and the heat of vapours riſing thither from all the body, they do not ſuffer fat to concrete about 
ry ſubſtance, them. But with experience, for that in difſeting of dead bodies, there was never any fat obſerved 
there 3 beſides alſo tat will {wim on the top of water, but this ſubſtance as marrowy, caſt into the wa- 
ter preſently ſunk to the bottom, 

Laſtly, Fat put to the tire becomes liquid and melts 3 but this ſubſtance being laid upon a hot iron 
became dry, ſhrunk up and contracted it (elf like a piece of leather, but diffolved not at all. Where- 
fore all thoſe which were preſent cried out, that my judgment was right of that ſubſtance that came 
forth of the skull. Yet though it was cut away, the Page recovered perfe&ly, but that he continued 
deat all his lite after, 


CHAP. XXIIL 
Of the Wounds of the Face. 


me ann Aving treated of the Wounds of the Head by their cauſes, ſigns, and cure, it follows that we 
hs eater now ſpeak of the wounds of the Face, if but for this, that when they are carcleſly handled, 
of wounds of they leave deformed ſcars in the moſt ſpecious and beautiful part of the body. The caules 
the Face, are the ſame which are incident to the skull, that is, external. But this may be added to the kinds 
nd differences of the wounds, that the life may be out of danger though any one whole part of the 

aFac(as the car, eye, noſe, lip,) may be cut away by a wound, but not ſo in the Head or Skull. 

Where- 
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Wherefore beginning at the Wounds of the cyc-brows, we will proſecute in order the Wounds of 
the other parts of the face. 

This is chiefly to be obſerved in wounds of the Eycbrows, that they are otc-times cut ſo over- 
thwart, that the muſcles, and fleſhy pannicle which move and lift them up, are wholly rent and 
torn, In which caſe the eyc-lids cannot be opened, and the cyes remain covered, and, as it were, ſhut A thing to be 
up in the caſes of their lids 3 ſo that even after the agglutination of the Wound, it the Paticnt would obſerved in 
look upon any thing, he is forced to hold up the eye-lids with his hand 3 with which intirmity I have Wounds ofthe 
ſeen many troubled, yet oft-times not ſo much by the violence of the Wound, as the unskilfulnels —— 
of the Chirurgeon who cured them, that is, by the negligent application of the boulfters, an unfit 
ligature, and more unfit ſuture, In this caſe the skiltul Chirurgeon, which is called to the Patient, 
ſhall cut off as much of the skin and fleſhy pannicle as (hall ſerve the eyc-lids, that ſo they may by their 
own ſirength hold and keep open, without the help of the hand : then he ſhall ſew the Wound as is 
fit, with ſuch a ſtitch as the Furriers and Glovers uſe; and then he ſhall pour thereon ſome of the 
Balſom of my deſcription, and ſhall lay ſuch a Medicin to the neighbouring parts. Rc Olei roſar. 3 (+, 
album ovor, nu. ij. boli armen. ſanguin. Drac. Maſtich. an. 5 ). agitentur ſimul, fiat medic. Then lct the 
part be bound with a hitting ligature. Afterwards you ſhall uſe Emplaſt. de gratis Dei, Empl. de Be- 
tonica, Diacalcitheos, ox ſome other like, until the Wound be cicatrized. Bur ſuch like, and all other 
Wounds of the Face may be cafily healed, unleſs they either be affociated with ſome malign ſymptoms, 
or the Paticnts body be repleat with ill humours. | 

There ſcmetimes happen a quite contrary accident in Wounds of the Eye-brows, that is, when Lagephthalmia 
the cye-lids ſtand fo up that the Patient is forced to ſleep with eyes open 3 wheretore thoſe which are 15 7 ite con- 
ſo affeed, are called by the Greeks Lagophthalmi. The caule of this attcct is often internal, as a car- pms — 
buncle, or other kind of abſceſs, as a blow or ſtroak, It ſhall be cured by a crooked or ſemjcircular falling don 
incilfion made above the eye-lids, but ſo, that the extremes of the ſemicircle bend downwards, that of the Eye- 
they may be preſſed down and joined as much as is ncedful to amend the Kiffnels of the eyc-lid. But 1145. 
you mult not violate the grifle with your Inſtrument, for {o they could no more be lifted up; the re- 
lidue of the cure mult be performed as is fit. 


GHAP XXIV. 
Of the Wounds of the Eyes. 


WW = of the Eycs are made by the violence of things pricking, cutting, bruiting, or 


otherwiſe looſing-the continuity. But the cure muſt always be varied according to 

the variety of the cauſes and differences. The firſt head of cure is, that it any firange 
and heterogeneous body ſhall be fallen into the eyes, let it be taken forth as ſoon as you can, lifting 
and turning up the eye-lid with the end of a Spatul/a, Bur if you cannot diſcern this mote or little 
body, then put three or four ſeeds of Clary, or ocx/us Chriſti into the pained eye. For thele ſeeds are 
thought to have a faculty tocleanſe the eyes and take out the motes, which are not taſined deep in, 
nor dg to ſtubbornly adhere to the membranes. For in this caſe you thall uſe this following In- 
ſtrument , tor herewith we open the eye-lids the further, putting it between them and the Eye, and 
alſo kceping the Eye fteddy by gently preſſing it, that ſo with our mullets we may pull out the extra- 
neous body 3 this is the tigure of ſuch an Inſtrument. 


The delineation of a Speculum Oculi, fit to dilate and hold aſimder the Eye-lids, and kgep the Eye ſteddy : 
it is ſo made, that it may be dilated and contratied according to the greatneſs of the Eyes. 
n = ey All firange bodies 

Aron Fern (ff MNOTTATEey ">= taken out. let this me- 
dicin be-put into the 
Eye. Take the ſtrains A repercuſſive 
of a dozen Eggs, let © be purinto 
them be beaten in a V 
Sf lcaden Mortar, with a 

little Roſe-water. and 

ſo put into the Eye 

but let this repercuſ- 
; f 4 ſive be laid upon the _. 
Eyc and the neighbouring parts. Re Albumin, ovor, nn. iv. pulver. aluminis roche combuſti 5 ij. ſanguinis + ONT 
Draconss 5 ). aque roſar.& plantag.an. 3 ij. agitentur ſimul, make a repercuſlive, which you may trequent- oties - the 
ly ulc. Or clle apply Cheeſe-curds well wrung, mixed with Roſe-water, the white of an Egg, and as Eye. 
much acacia as ſhall ſuffice, This which followeth doth more powerfully ſtay the lowing humour. 
BY giem. arab. & tragac. an. 5 ij. pſillii cydon. ſem. portul. plant. ſumach, an, 5 ij. fiat mucag.cum aqua plan- 
tag. ſolan.& roſar. concinnetur — of which you may drop ſome both within and about the Eye. 

But note, that allſuch remedies muſt be applied warm, both that they may the better penetrate by ThingsaRual- 
their moderate heat, as alſo for that all aQtual cold things are hurtful to the eyes and ſight, becauſe | c21d are 
they dull the fight by incruſtating the viſiveſpirits. For I have known many who have become dull ——_— 
of fight by the trequent uſing of Medicins actually cold to the eyes. I have on the contrary {cen not —_ 

a jew, Who haverccovered with the fit uſe of ſuch like Medicins, who have had any part of their eye 
(loit were not the prepilia or apple of the cye) ſo pricked with a Needle or Bodkin, that much of the 
wateriſh humour ran forth thereat. | 

The milk of a Woman which ſuckles a Girl (for that is reputed the cooler) mitigates pain and Anodyne Me- 
ceanlcs, itit be milked out of the Dug into the eye; to which purpoſe alſo = bloud of Turtles, dicins for the 
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Pigeons or Chickens much conduces, being dropt into the eye by opening a Vein under their Wings, 
Alſo this following Cataplaſm afſwageth pain and inflammation, and hinders defluxion, being ap- 
plied to theeye and the adjacent parts. Rc Carnis pomorum ſub cinere calido decodtorum F v. vitel. ovoruns 
num-iij. caſſie fiſtule recenter extrate 5 (3. mucaginis pfillii, alibee.& cydon, an. 3 j. farin. hordet parum, in- 
corporent ur omnia ſimul, fiat cataplaſma. Alſo Shceps ungs boiled in Milk and applied warm, and chan- 
ged as they grow cold, are good to afſwage pain. But if the too violent heat and pain ſhall not yield 
Narcoticks. to ſuch Medicins, but require more vehement, then Feliorum Hyoſcyami, m. ). ſub. cineribus coquatur, at- 
que in mortario cum mucagine ſeminis pfllit, & cydonior, extrad, in aquis ſolani & plantag. piſtetur : then Ict 
this Medicin be wrapped in a linnen cloth and applied to the Eyes and Temples. The mucilages of 
Pſillium or Flea-wort, and Quince-ſeed extracted in a decoCtion of Poppy-heads, and mixcd with a 
little Opixzm and Role-water, are uſed for the ſame purpoſe. But when there is need of detergent and 
farcotick Medicins, then Re Syrup. roſar. ficcat. F j. aqyenic. & rute, an. 7 i), aloes lote, olibani, an. F |. 
Detergent Me- mix them for the forcſaid uſe, The galls of Scates, Hares, and Partridges, difſolved in Eye-bright 
dicins. and Fennil Water, are fit for cleanſing ſuch Wounds : as alſo this following Collyrium. Bc Aque bor- 
dei 7 1. mellis deſpumati, 5 iij. Aloes ter lote in aqua plantaginis &- ſacchari cand. an. 5 ). fiat colyrium. 
A farcotick Alſo thisenſuing Medicin is very ſarcotick. Re Mycagin. gummi olibani arabict, tragacanth. &: ſarcocol. 
_ for in aq. hordei extradt. an. 3 iij. aloes ter lote in aq. roſar. 3 }. ceruſ. uſte & lote, tutie prepar. an. 3 ('. fiat 
_— collyrium, But here you muſt note, that the coat Adnataoften ſwells ſo much by reaſon of a wound, 
or ſome other injury, and ſtands ſo forth by thefalling down of humours, accels and mixture of fla- 
tulencies, that it hides the whole Prpilla, and hangs forth of the eye-lids like as it it were an unnatu- 
ral fleſhy excreſcence, and it loſes, the native colour, and looks very red, fo that the Eye can neither 
be ſhut nor opened. 

Wherewith a young Chirurgeon being deceived, determined to cut away this protuberancy 
of the Adnata, as though it had been ſome ſuperfluous fleſh, and then to waſte it with cathere- 
tick Powders, had I not forbidden him, telling him of the certain danger of blindneſs which would 
thereupon befall the Patient. Wherefore I preſcribed a Fomentation of Chamomil, Melilote , 
Roſe-leaves, Wormwood ,” Rue, Fennil and Anniſceds, boiled in Milk with the roots of Oris 
and Marigolds. Then I preſently added this following Fomentation, being more powerful and 

A drying Fo- drying. KR Nucis cupreſſi, gallar. balauſt. an. 3 j. plantagin. abſinth. hippuris, flor. chamem. roſar. rub. 
Mcmnation. an. M 5. bulliant ſimul, cum aqua fabrorum, & fiat decotium pro fotu cum ſpongia. Belides allo you 
may apply a Cataplaſm made of Barley and Bean-flour, the Powders of Maſtick, Myrrhe, and 
Aloes, and ſome of the laſt deſcribed Decoftion. The Tumour beginning to decline, I dropt 
the flowing Liquor into the Eye, which hath a very aſtringent, drying and firengthening ta- 
culty. Roaſt a new laid Egg in Embers until it be hard, then pill off the ſhell , take forth the 
Yolk, and in place thereof put a ſcruple of Roman Vitriol in fine Powder, then put it in a lin- 
nencloth and wring it hard forth into ſome clean thing , and- drop thereof for ſome days in- 
tothe Eye, with a little Smiths Water wherein Sumach and Roſc-leaves have been boiled. I have 
found by experience the certain force of this remedy but it notwithſtanding there be a true 
POST fleſhy excreſcence upon the coat Adnata, it may be taken away by this following Powder. it O/- 
confume a His ſepie, & teſte ovorum calcinate an. 5 ). fiat pulvis. Calcined Vitriol, burnt Alum, and thelike may 
fleſhy excre- be commodiouſly uſed to this purpoſe. Yet you ruſt warily make uſe of all ſuch things, and al- 
ſcence with- ways lay repercuſſivesabout the cye, that no harm enſue thereof. For divers times acrid humours 
out biting. {211 downinto the Eye with ſuch violence, that they break the horny coat, whereupon the humours 
of the Eye are poured out, Remember alſo, that in diſcaſcs of the Eyes the Patient lie with his head 
ſomewhat high, and that he keepſhut not onely the pained, but alſo the ſound Eye, becauſe reſt is 
always neceflary for the grieved part. But one Eye cannot be moved without ſome motion of the 
other, by reaſon of the connexion they have by their optick and moving nerves, both the Meninges 
and the Pericranium, Veins and Arteries 3 which is the cauſe that when the one ſuffers, the other in 
ſome ſort partakes therewith. 

A Seton, a But if we cannot prevail by all theſe formerly preſcribed Medicins fit to ſtay the defluxion , then 

good remedy it remains that we apply a Seton to the Neck, tor it is a ſingular remedy againſt inveterate deflu- 

—— xtons into the Eyes. For we know by daily experience., that many who have had their fight 

ons into the 9d by a long and great defluxion, ſo that they were almoſt blind, have by little and little reco- 

eyes. _ their former ſplendour and ſharpneſs of fight , when matter once began to be evacuated by 
tae Seton, 

A Hiſtory, The truth hereof appeared-in Pax! the Italian Goldſmith, who dwelt near the Auſtin-Friars. For 
he having uſed mariy Medicins of divers Phyſicians and: Chirurgeons in vain, when he was almolt 
blind, he applying a Seton by mine advice, began by little and little to ſee better according to the 
quantity of the matter which was evacuated, until at length he perfectly recovered his fight. But 
at laſt growing weary of the Seton which he had worn for a Year (although matter came daily forth 
thereot) yet he would have it takenforth and healed up 3 but this way of evacuation being ſhut up, 
and the humour beginning to flow into his eyes, ſo that he was in danger to become blind, he called 
meand made me again to apply the Seton in his Neck. Whereby recovering his former ſoundneſs 
and perfeQtion of tight, he yet wears the Seton. | 

& Seton good 1 alſo once freed by this kind of remedy, by appointment of the moſt learned Phyſician Hollerius, 

againſt the a certain young man of 20 years old, from the Falling-fickneſs, who before had many fits thereof; 
-- rin the Ichorous humours, the teeders of this Diſcaſc, being by this means, as it is moſt probable, drawn 
! away and evacuated. 

The manner Wherefore ſceing a Seton is of this uſe, I have thought good in this place to ſet down in Wri- 
—_—_—— a ting and by Figure, themanner of making thereof, for the bchoof of young PraRtitioners: Wiſh 
 +*  thePatient to it ona lowStool, and to bend down his head, that ſo the skin and fleſhy pannicle 
may berelaxed 3 then muſt you with your fingers pluck up and ſever the skin from the —_— 
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A Figure of the Pincers, atiual Cantery, and Needle, uſed in making a Seton. 

and take hold of 
as much hereof as 
you can with 
your Pinccrs, not 
touching the Mu- 
{cles of the neck 
for tear of a Con- 
WK vulſion and other 
S&T {ymptoms; you 
thall then twitch 
the skin which is 
held in the Pin- 
cers molt hard , 
when you {hall 
thruſt the hot I- 
ron through the 
holes made in the midſt of them; that alſo the nerves being ſo twitched, the dolorifick ſenſe may the 

leſs come to the part. The wound mult be made or burnt in long-ways, and not thwarting that fo 

the matters may be the better evacuated by the ſtrait tibers. But the Cautery or hot Iron mult have a 

three or elſe a four-ſquare point, and that ſharp that ſÞ it may the more cafily and ſpeedily enter. Then 

keeping the Pincers immoveable, let him draws, throvigh the paſſage made by the Cautery a needle 

and thred with a three or tour-doubled thred of. Cotton | or rather a skean ot Silk ] moiltned in the 
white of an Egg and Oil of Roſes 3 then atter you have applicd pledgets dipped in the ſame Mecdicin, 

bind up the part with a convenient ligature. The day following, the neck muſt be anointed with 

Oil of Roſes, and the pledgets dipped in the former Medicin apphed tor ſome days after. But it will 

be convenient to moitten the Seton with a digeſtive made of the yolk ofan Egg and oil of Roſes until 

the Ulcer caſts forth much matter 3 then you hall anoint the Cotton thred with this following re- 

medy. IK Terebinth.ven. 5 iv. ſyrupi roſat. & abſinthii an. F (*. pmlv. Ireos, diacrydii, agarici trochiſc& Rhei, 
an; |>. incorporentur omnia ſimul & fiat medic. Which you (hall uſe ſo long as you intend to keep open 

the Ulcer. "For it hath a faculty to draw the humors trom the face, and cleanſe without biting, 

I have found not long ſince by experience,that the apertion made with along thick Triangular nec- 
dle of a good lengthlike to a large Pack-needle, is leſs painful than that which is performed with the 
actual cautery which I formerly mentioned. Wherefore I would adviſe the young Chirvrgeon, that 
he no more uſe the atoreſaid actual cautery. I have here given you the Figure of the Needle, 


The Fignre of a Triangular Needle. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of Wounds of the Cheek, 


it) leſt that the ſcar ſhould become deformed. For that deformity is very grievous.to many, dry ſuture. 
as to Women who are highly pleaſed with their beauties. Therefore you ſhall ſpread two pie- 
cesof new cloth of an indifferent hnencls, and proportionable bigneſs with this enſuing Medicin. 
Be Paulveris Maſtichini, Sanguinis Draconis, Thuris, farine volatilis, tragacanthe contuſe, gypſi, piſs, ſarco- Howto make 
colle, an 3 ij. picis nigre, 3 }. |5. albumina ovorum que ſufficiant, fiat medicamentum. Apply the pieces of 2 dry ſuture, 
cloth ſpread with this, on cach fide of the Wound one, ſome tingers bredth alunder, and let it alone 
till it be hard dricd to the kin. Then you thall ſo draw them together with your Needle and three, 
that the fleth by their ſticking may alſo follow, and be mutually adjoined, as you may ſee it here ex- 
preſt, The Wound ſhall be agglutinated by this means, together with the uſe of fit Medicins, Pled- 
gets, Ligatures. But all the Ligatures and ſtays which ſhall be uſcd for that purpoſe, mult be fafined 
to the Patients night-lap, 

But when the Wound is great and deep, and the lips thereof are much diſtant the one from the A ſuture fir 
other, there can be no uſe of ſuch a dry ſuture. Wherefore you mult uſe a three or four-{quare Nee- for hare-lips. 
dle (that ſo it may the tore readily and eafily enter into the fleſh) being thred with a waxed thred ; Ie >” pag 
and with this you muſt thruſt through the lips of the Wound, and leave the Needle flicking in the "a 
Wound, and then wrap the thred to and again over the ends thertof cight or ten times, jult after 
that manner which Women uſe to faſten a Needle with thred in it upon their ſleeves, or Tailors to 
their hats or caps, that they may not loſe them, 

The Needle thus taltned ſhall be there until the perfe& agglutination of the Wound ; this kind of 
ſuture is uſed in the wounds of the lips, as alſo in hare-lips, tor ſo we commonly call lips which arc what hare- 
cleft from the firſt conformation in the Womb by the errour of the forming faculty. But fuch a ſu- lips are, 

Z 2 ture 


G »: a Wound in the Check ſeems to require a Suture, it muſt have a dry ſuture (as they term The uſe of a 
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ture will help nothing to agglutina- 
tion, if there lic or remain any'skin 
between the lips of the wound 3 where- 
fore you ſhall cut away whatſoever 
thereof ſhall be there , otherwiſe you 
mult expe& no union. Other kind of 
ſuturcs are of no great uſe in wounds 
of theſe parts, for out of the necelſity 
of cating and ſpcaking,, they are in 
perpetual motion , wherefore a thred 
would cut the fleſh; for which reaſon 
you ſhall take up much fleſh with ſuch 


Necdles mentioned in this laſt deſcri- CYAN 
bed kind of ſuture, as this following F bl | 
Figure ſhews. 1) 

A Hiſtory. To this purpoſe I will recite a Hi- 


ſtory, to the end, that if any ſuch thing 
happen to come to your hands 3 you 
may do thelike. A certain Gaſcoign 
in the battcl of Saint Laxrence, had his 
upper jaw cut ovcrthwart even to his 
mouth, to the great disfiguring of his 
face, The wound had many worms 
in it, and ſiank excccding]y, becauſe he 
could get no Chirargeon until three 


\ 


A decoftion daysatter he was hurt, Wherefore I | 41 
good towaſh Waſhed it with a decoftion of Worm- " 4 JT Ih 
away putrefa- wood, Aloes, and a little Ap yptiacum, 


_ The Figure of the ſuture fit for cloven or bare-lips > as alſo the delineation of ' the Nee- 
dle about whoſe ends the thred is wrapped over and wnder, to and again. 
both to kill the Worms, and to fetch away all the putrid. mat- 
tcrz Idifcuſſed the tumor with a diffolving toincntation and 
cataplaſm, I joined together the lips of the Wound with the 
laſt deſcribed ſuture. But I applicd this following Medicin to 
the whole part. Rc Terebinth. venete 5 v). gaemm elemi 5 1). prelv. 
boli armeni, ſan. drac. Maſtiches, Myrrhe, Alves, an. 5 (8. incorpo- 
rentur ſimul. fiat medicamentum. The wound was agglutinated 
A ſmall hole within a few days, but that there remained a certain little hole 
remaining af- at the joining of the lower Jaw with the upper, whercin you 
ecr the _ could ſcarce put the head of a pinz out whereof nevertheleſs 
great won». much ſerous and thin moiſture flowed;-eſpecially when he ci- 
thcr eat orſpake 3 which I have alſoobſerved in many others. 
But for ſtaying of this waterith humidity I dropped Aqua fortis 
into the bottom of the ulcer, and divers times put thercin a 
little of the powder of burnt Vitriol, Thus by Gods grace 
he recovercd and became whole, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the Wounds of the Noſe. 


How many He Noſe many ways ſuffers ſolution of continuity ; as by a Wound, Fracture, and Contu- 
ways the noſe ſion, and it is ſometimes battered and broken on the upper part 3 which when it happens, 


may be hurt. you ſhall reſtore the depreſt bones to their native ſeat and tigure, with the end ofa Spatzla, 
The cure of a or fit ſtick wrapped about with Tow,Cotton,or a linnen rag, Then with pledgets dipped in anaftrin- 
broken Noſe, gent Medicin compoſed ex albumine ovi, Maſtich. bol. armen, ſanguin. drac. & alumine x/to, and applicd 
to the ſide of the Noſe, he ſhall labour to ſirengthen the reliorcd Boncs, and then bind them with a 
convenient ligature, which may not preſs them too much, leſt the Noſe ſhould become flat, as ithap- 
pens to many through the unskilfulneſs of Chirurgeons, 
The uſes of —Thcn mult you put little Pipes into the No- The Figure of Pipes to be put into the Noftrils. 
Pipes im bro- ſtrils, and theſe not exaRly round, but ſomewhat : 
ken Noſes... flat and depreſt, ticd to the nigþt-cap on each 
{ide with a thred, leſt they ſhould fall out. By 
m_ >, theſe Pipes the Bones of the Noſe 
will be kept in their place, and there will be = 
paſlage forth for the —_—— , and for inſpi- == RES 
ration and exſpiration. But if all the Noſe, or 
{ome portion thereof ſhall be wholly cut off, we 
mult not hope to reſtore it. But if the Noſe be {o 
cut, that as yet it adhercs to much of the adja- 
cent fleſh, from whence it may receive life and 
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nouriſhment, then ſew it up. For the lower part of the Noſe, it may be ſhaken, depreſt and 


wrelted aſide, ſeeing it is griſly; but it cannot be broken, as the other which is of a bony Na- 
rure, 


CHAP. XXVIL 
Of the Wounds of the Tongue. 


He Tongue may be ſo wounded, that either it may be wholly cut off and deprived of ſome How many 
portion of the ſubſtance, or onely ſlit long-ways, or athwart, The loſs of the ſubſtance ways the con- 
cannot be repaired, becauſe every part ſeparated and pluckt from the living body, from ©9uiy of the 

whence it had life, ſpirit, and bloud, preſently dies. For, as Philoſophers ſay, 4 privatione ad habitum —_— Y 
non eft regreſſiw. But when it is cut or ſlit long-ways or fide-ways, it is calily reſtored by ſuture, if 
{ be that the cloven part yet adhere to the living body from whence it may draw both matter and 
form of life, Therefore a careful ſervant ſhall ftraidy hold with a ſoft and clean linnen cloth the The cure of 2 
body of the __ leſt it ſhould ſlip away by reaſon of its lipperineſs, whileſt the Chirurgeon cloven tongue. 
ſtitch it above and below z when he thinks he hath ſufficiently ſewed it, let him cut off the thred as 
near tothe knotas he can, leſt being left too long it _—__ be tangled with the teeth as he eats, 
and ſo cauſe a hurtful laceration or rending of the ſewed parts. In the mean time let the Patient 
eat Barley-Creams, Almond-MiJks, Gellies, Cullifſes, and Broths, and the yolks of Eggs, and let him 
often hold in his mouth Sugar of Roſes and Syrup of Quinces 3 for ſuch things belides their nou- 
riſhing faculty, perform the part of an agglutinating and detergent Medicin, I have learned theſe 
things I have here ſet down, neither from my Maſters whom I have heard with attention, nor by 
reading of Books, but they have been ſuch as I have tried with happy ſucceſs in many 3 as in the ſon 
of Monſieur de Marigny Preſident of the Inquiſition, in Fohn Piet a Carpenter dwelling in the Sub- 
urbs of Saint German. 

But moſt apparently in a child of three years old, the ſon of the great Lawyer Monſieur Covet, who A Hiſtory.) 
fell with his chin upon a ſtone, and ſo cut off a large piece of the end of his tongue, which chanced | 
to be between his teeth 3 it hung but at a very ſmall fiber of fleſh, ſo that I had very little or no hope 
to agglutinate and unite it, which thing almoſt made me to pluck it quite away 3 yet I changed that 
determination by conſidering the loſs of the molt noble action of ſpeaking, which would thereupon 
enſue, and weighing the providence of Nature often working wonders, and ſuch things as exceed Nature oft 
the expeRation of the Phyſician in curing Difeaſes 3 I alſo thought thus with my ſelf, the fleſh of the doth ſtrange 
Tongue is ſoft, looſe, —_— and ſpongy, neither isaltogether ſpongy, neither is altogether obvious G—p__ 
to the external injuries of the air; wherefore after that I had once or twice thruſt through the Nee- = 
dle and Thred upwards and downwards, and for the reſt ordered the Child to be uſed and dieted 
after the manner I lately mentioned, he grew well within a ſhort time, and yet remains ſo, ſpeaking 
well and diſtindly. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of the Wounds of the Ears. 


He Ears are ſometimes wholly cut off, ſometimes but in part, otherwhiles they are onely How many 
lit, ſo that the rent portion as yet adhering to the reſt, is joined with it in communion W4ys he unity 


of life. In this laſt caſe it is fit to uſe a ſuture, but yet fo that you touch not the Grille hr = 
with your Needle, for thence there would be danger of a Gangrene, which happens to many 
by fooliſh curing 3 therefore you ſhall take up and comprehend with your Needle onely the Skin, How toſew a 
and that little fleſh which encompaſſes the Grifle. You ſhall perform the reſt of the cure with wounded Ear. 
Pledgets and Ligatures artificially fitted , and ſhall refiſt inflammation and other ſymptoms with tit | 
Medicins. But you muſt take ſpecial care that no ſuperfluous fleſh grow in the auditory paſ- 
age, which may hinder the hearing; wherefore you thall =_ that paſſage free by ſtopping it 
with a piece of ſponge. But you ſhall procure agglutination and conſolidation of the griily part 
(and therefore next to a bone moſt dry) with dry Medicins. But thoſe who have their Ears quite 


cut off, can donothing but hide the deformity of their miſhap with a cap, ſtuffed with Cotton on 
that ſide, 


th 


CHAP. XXIX. 
Of the Wounds of the Neck and Throat. 


He Wounds of the Neck and Throat are ſomewhiles ſimple, as thoſe which onely uſe the The aifferen- 
continuity of the Muſclesz otherwhiles compound, ſuch as thoſe which have conjoined ces of Wounds 
with them a fracture of the Bones, as of the Vertebre, or hurt of the internal and external ofthe Neck 

jugular Veins or ſleepy Arteries ſometimes the Traches Arteria, or Weazon , and the Ocſopha- and Throat. 
gns or Gullet are wounded 3 ſometimes wholly cut off, whence preſent death enſues. Wherefore 

let not the Chirurgeon meddle with ſuch Wounds, unleſs he firſt foretel the danger of death, or 

the loſs of ſome motion to thoſe that are preſent. For it often happens that ſome notable nerve or 

tendon is violated by a wound in the neck, whence a Palſie enſues, and that abſolutely incurable, if The Palſie fol- 
the wound (hall penetrate to the ſpinal marrow, alſo hurt therewith, Wounds of the Gullet and 19w5 u 
Weazon are difhcultly cured, becauſe they are in perpetual motion and chiefly of the latter, by Wounds of 
reaſon it is griſly and without bloud, The wounds of the Gullet are known, by ſpitting of bloud, PO 
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Signs that the by the breaking forth of meat and drink by the wound 3 but if the Gullet be quite cut aſunder, the 
Guller 1s Patient cannot {wallow at all : for the cut parts are both contracted in themſelves, the one upwards 
wounded. 1d the other downwards. But we know the Weazon is hurt by cating up bloud at the mouth with 
The Wounds ® continual cough, and by the coming torth of the breath or wind by the wound. The Wounds of 
of the jugular the jugular Veins and fleepy Arterics, if they be great are uſually deadly, becauſe they cannot be 
Veins and ftraitly bound up, for you cannot bind the throat hard without danger of choaking, or ſtrangling the 
Neepy Arte- Patient. But for dcfe& of a ftrait ligature in this caſe the flux of bloud proves deadly, It the recur- 
Wh __ rent Nerve of either fide becut, it makes the voice hoarſe; if cut on bath fides, it takes away the uſe of 
By pry 2 * ſpeech, by hurting thoſe inſtruments which impart motion to the Muſcles of the Larinx. For the cure, 
the recurrent if the Wound be {mall, and not affociated with the hurt of any notable veſſel, nor of the Weazon and 
Nerve, the . Gullet, it is ſpeedily and eaſily cured 3 and if there ſhall beneed, you ſhall uſe a ſuture, then you ſhall 
Voice 15 hutt. 111+ therein a ſufficient quantity of Venice Turpentine mixcd with Bole-Armenick,or clſe ſome of my 
The deſcriptt” Balſam, of which this the Receipt. Re Terebinth. venete 1b {ſ. gzm. elemi 5 iv. olei hypericonis 5 11). bolt 
—_— — armen. & ſang. draconis an. 5 }. aqua vite 3 ij. liquefiast ſimul omnia lento igne, & fiat Balſamum ut artis eſt, 
* addendo pulveris ireos florent. aloes, maſtiches, myrrbe an. 5 j. T have done wonders with this Balſum 
in the agglutination of ſimple Wounds , wherein no ſtrange body hath been. Now when you have 
The faculty of 111 it in, lay upon it a plaiſter of Djacalcitheos diffolved in Oil of Roſes and Vinegar, as that which 
Diacalcitheos. . n , ; : - 
hath power to repreſs the flowing down of humours, and hinder inflammation, or in ſtead thereot 
you may apply ws de Gratia Dei, or Emp. de Fanua. But if the Jugular Veins and ſleepy Arteries 
The cure of be cut, let the bleeding be ſtajd, as we have thewed in a Chapter treating thereof. When the Wea- 
the wounded 7on or Gullet are wounded, the Chirurgeon ſhall ſew them up as ncatly as he can 3 and the Patient 
agg and ſhall not endeavour to ſwallow any hard thing, butbe content to be fed with Gellies and Broths. 
A Oavridin When a Gargariſm is needful, this following is very good. Ir Herdei M. j. flornm roſar. pj. paſſit. 
" mund, jujubarum an. (*. glycyrrhize 5 j. bulliant onnia ſimul, aadendo meliis roſ.& Fulep. roſ. an. 5 1. fiat 
Gorgariſma, ut artis eſt. 
The manifold With which being warm, the Patient ſhall moiſten his mouth and throat, for it will mitigate the 
uſe thereof harſhneſs of the part, aſſwage pain, cleanſe and agglutinate, and make him breathe more freely, But 
that the Chirurgeon may not deſpair of, or leave any thing unattcmpted in ſuch like wounds, Thave 
thought good to demonſtrate by ſome examples how wonderful the Works of Nature are, it they be 
aſlificd by Art. 

A certain ſervant of Monſieur de Champaigne a Gentleman of Anjoz, was wounded in the throat 
with a Sword, whercby one of the Jugular Vcins was cut, together with his Weazon, He bled 
much and could not ſpeak 3 and theſe ſymptoms remained until {uch time as the Wound was ſewed 
up and covered with Medicins. But if Medicins at any time were more liquid, he, as it werc, ſucked 
them by the wound and ſpaces between che ſtitches, and preſently put forth at his mouth that which 
he had ſucked or drawnin, Wherefore more exaGtly conlidering with my ſelf, the greatneſs of the 
Wound, the Spermatick.and therefore dry and bloudleſs nature unapt to agglutination of the affected 
part, but chicfly of the Weazon and Jugular Vein as alſo for that the rough Artery is obnoxious to 
thoſe motions which the Gullet performs in ſwallowing, by reaſon of the inner coat, which is conti- 
nucd to the coat of the Gullet,by which means theſe parts mutually ſerve cach other with a reciprocal 
motion, evcn as the ropes which run to the wheel of a pulley ; turthermore, weighing that the Artery 
was neceſſary for the breathing, and tempering the heat of the heart, as the Jugular Veins ſerved 
for the nouriſhment of the upper parts; and laſtly, weighing with my (elf the great quantity of bloud 
he had loft, which is, as it were, the Treaſure of Nature, I told thoſe which were preſent, that death 
was near and certainly at hand. And yet beyond expectation, rather by Divine Favour than our 
Art. he recovered his health. 

A ſtrange Hi- Equally admirable is this Hiſtory following. Two Engliſhmen walked out of the City of Paris 

ſtory. for their Recreation to the Wood of Vincenne, but one of them lying in wait torob the other of his 
money, and a maſly chain of Gold which he wore, ſct upon him at unawares, cut his throat and rob- 
bed him, and ſo left him amongſt the Vines which were in the way ſuppoſing he had killed him, ha- 
ving with his Dagger cut the Weazon and Gullet. This Murderer came back to the City ; the 
other half dead, crawled with much ado to a certain Peaſants houſe, and being drefled with ſuch 
Medicins as were preſent, and at hand, he was brought to the City, and by his acquaintance com- 
mitted to my care to be cured. I at the firſt, as diligently as I could, ſewed up the Weazon which 
was quite cut aſunder, and put the lips of the Wound as cloſe together as I could; I could not get 
hold of the Gullet, becauſe it was fallen down into the Stomach, then I bound up the Wound with 
Medicins, Pledgets, and ht Ligatures, After he was thus dreſt, he begun to ſpeak, and tell the name 
of the Villain the author of this fa&, ſo that he was taken and faſtned to the Wheel, and having his 
Iimbs broken, loſt his wretched life, for the life of the innocent wounded man, whodicd the fourth 


A Hiſtory. 


day after he was hurt. 
Another Hi-" The like hurt befel a certain German wholay at the houſe of one Perots, in the fireet of Nmts, hc 
ſtory. being trantick in the night cut his throat with a Sword 3 I being called in the Moming by his friends 


who went to ſec him, dreſt him juſt after the ſame manner as I drefſed the Engliſh man. Wherefore 
he preſently recovered his ſpeech, which before could not utter one ſyllable, freed from ſuſpicion of the 
crime and priſon the ſervant, who lying in the ſame Chamber with him, wrs upon ſuſpicion commit- 
ted to Priſon, and confeſſing the thing as it was done, lived four days after the Wound, being nou- 
riſhed with Broths put into his Fundament like Clyſters, and with the grateful vapour of comforta- 
ble things, as Bread newly drawn out of the Oven and ſoaked in ſtrong Wine; I having thus by Art 
of Chirurgery made the dumb ſpeak for the ſpace of four days. - 


CHAP. 
. 
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CHAP. XX% 
Of the Wounds of the Chefs. 


Ome Wounds of the Cheſt are on the fore-ſide, ſome behind, ſome penetrate more deep, xy. gig 
others enter not into the capacity thereof, otherſome pierceeven to the parts contained there- ces of —_— 
in, as the Mediaſtinum, Lungs, Heart, Midrift, hollow Vein, and aſcendent Artery.- Otherſome of the Cheſt, 

paſs quite through the body, whereby it happens that ſome are deadly. ſome not. 

You ſhall thus know that the wound penetrates into the capacity of the Chetiif that, when the Pa- The figns. 
tients mouth and noſe be ſhut,the breath or wind break through the wound with a noiſe. o that it may 
diſtpate, or blow out a lighted Candle being held ncar it. If the Paticnt can ſcarce cither draw, or 
put forth his breath, this alſo isa ſign that there is ſome bloud fallen down upon the Diaphragnra. 

By theſe ſigns you may know that the heart is wounded : If a great quantity of bloud guth our, if Signs that the 
a trembling poſſeſs all the members of the body, if the pulſe be little and faint, it the colour become P<4rt 1s woun- 
pale, - a __ {weat and frequent {wooning affail him, and the extreme parts become cold, then death **** 
is at hand, 

Yet when I was at Twrin, I ſaw a certain Gentleman, who fighting a Duel with another, reccived A Hiſtory. 

a wound under his left breſt which picrced into the ſubſtance of his heart, yet for all that he firuck 
ſome blows atterward.and followed his flying, cnemy ſome two hundred paces until he fell down dead 
upon the ground 3 having opened his body I tound a wound in the ſubſtance of the heart, fo large as 
would contain ones tinger 3 there was onely much bloud poured forth upon the Midritf, 

Thefe are the figns that the Lungs are wounded, if the bloud comes foamy or frothy out of the Signs that the 
wounds, the Patient is troubled with a cough, he is alſo troubled with a great difficulty of breathing Lungs are 
and a pain in his fide, which he formerly had not z he lies moſt at cafe when he lies upon the wound, wounded, 
and ſometimes it comes {© to pals, that lying ſo, he ſpeaks more freely and eaſily, but turned on the 
contrary ſide, he preſently cannot ſpeak. 

When the Diaphragma or Midritt is wounded, the party affected is troubled with a weight or hea- Signs thar the 
vinel(s in that place, he is taken with a Deliriam, or Raving, by reaſon of the ſympathy ot the Nerves _—_— . 
of the ſixth conjugation which are ſpread over the Midriff; difficulty of breathing, a cough and "Ore 
tharp pain troubles the Paticnt, the Guts are drawn upwards z ſo that it ſometimes happens by the 
vehemency of breathing, that the Stomach and Guts are drawn through the wound into the capa- 
city of the Cheſt, which thing I obſerved in two. 

The one of theſe was a Maſon, who was thruſt through the midſt of the Midriff, where it is ner- 
vous, and died the third day following. I opening, his lower belly, and not tinding his ftomach, A Hiſtory. 
thought it a mon(trous thing; but at length {carching diligently, I tound it was drawn into the 
Chelt through the wound which was ſcarce an inch broad. But the ftomach was full of wind, but 
little humidity in it. 

The other was called Captain Francis 4 Alona Native of Xantoizn, who before Rochel was ſhot Another H:- 
with a Musket Bullet, entring by the breft bone near to the ſword-like Grifle, aud paſting through Kory. 
the fleſhy part of the Midriff, went out at the ſpace between the fifth and fixth baſtard ribs, The 
wound was healed up on the outfide, yet for all that there remaincd a weakneſs of the Stomach, 
whereupon a pain of the Guts like to the Colick took him, eſpecially in the Evening, and on the 
Night, for which cauſe. he durſt not ſup but very ſparingly. But on the eighth moneti atter, the 
pain raging more violently in his belly than it was accuſtomed, he died; though for the mitigating 
thereot Simon Malmedy and Anthony du Val, both learned Phytitians, omitted nc kind of remedy, 

Thc body of the deceaſed was opened by the skiltul Chirurgeon James Guillemear, who tound a great 
portion of the Colick-gut ſwelled with much wind gotten into the Chelt through the wound of the 
Diapbragma, tor all it was fo ſmall that you could ſcarce put your little finger in thereat, But now 
kt us return from whence we digrefled. | 

Weundcrftand that there is bloud pourcd forth into the capacity of the Cheſt by the difficulty Signs thar 
of breathing, the vehemcncy of the increafing Fever, the ſtinking of the breath, the calting up of ®<*e 7 bloud 
bloud at the mouth, and other ſymptoms which uſually happen to thoſe who have putrched and ecomacured 
clotted bloud poured out of the Veſlels into the Belly, infecting with the filthy vapour of the cor- the Cheſt. 
rupt ſubſtance, the parts to which it ſhall come. But alſo, unleſs the Patient cannot lie upon his 
back, he is troubled with a deſire to vomit, and covets now and then to riſe, whence he often talls 
into a ſwound 3 the vital faculty which ſuſtains the body being broken and debilitated both by rea- 
ſon of the wound, and concrete or clotted bloud for ſo putting on the quality of poiſon, it greatly 
diſſipates and difſolves the {trength of the heart. : 

It is a ſign the ſpinal marrow is hurt, when a Convulſion or Palſie, that is, a ſudden lofs of ſenſe and Signs that the 
motion in the parts thereunder, an unvoluntary excretion of the Urine and other cxcrements, or a -— + pas 
total ſuppreſſion of them, ſeizes upon the Patient. When the hollow Vein and great Artery are woun- 
ded, the Patient will dic in aſhort time, by reaſon of the ſudden and abundant ecttution of the bloud 
and ſpirits, which intercepts the motion of the Lungs and Heart, whence the party dies ſuffocated, 


—— 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of the Cure of the Wounds of the Cheſt, 


wW E have rcad in John de Vigo,that it is diſputed amongſt Chirurgeons concerning the conſo= 7;4,, t-2/t. 4s 


lidation of wounds of the Cheſt. For tome think that ſuch wounds mult be cloſed «p.and Vulrethorac: 
cicatrized with all poſſible ſpeed, leſt the cold air come to the heart, and the viral ſpirits £4-19- 
fl} away and be diffipated. Gthers on the contrary think that ſuch Wounds ought to be long xcpt 


Open 3 
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open 3 and alſo if they be not ſufficiently large of themſelves that then they muſt be enlarged by 
Chirurgery, that ſo the bloud poured forth into the capacity of the Cheſt may have paſſage forth, 
which otherwiſe by delay would putrefic, whence would enſue an increaſe of the Fever, a fiſtulous 
Ulcer, and other pernicious accidents. The firſt opinion is grounded upon Reaſon and Truth, it ſo be 
that there is little or no bloud poured forth into the capacity of the Cheſt. But the latter takes place 
where there is much more bloud contained in the empty ſpaces of the Chett, Which leſt I may ſeem 
raſhly todetermin, I think it not amiſs to ratifie each opinion with a Hiſtory thereto agreeable. 

A Hiſtory. Whileſt I was at Tzrin, Chirurgeon to the Marſhal of Montejan, the King of France his General, I 
had in cure a Souldier of Paris, whoſe name was Leveſque, he ſerved under Captain Renovart. He had 
three wounds, but one more grievous than the reſt, went under the right breft, ſomewhat deep into 
the capacity of the Cheſt, whence much bloud was poured forth upon the Midriff, which cauſed ſuch 
difficulty of breathing, that it even took away the liberty of his ſpeech 3 beſides through this occaſion 
he had a vehement Fever, coughed up bloud, and a ſharp pain on the wounded fide. The Chirurgeon 
which firſt dreſſed him, had ſo bound up the wound with a ſtrait and thick ſuture, that nothing could 
flow out thereat. But I being called the day after, and weighing the preſent ſymptoms which threat- 
ned ſpeedy death, judged that the ſowing of the Wound muſt ftraight be looſed, which being done, 
there inſtantly appeared a clot of bloud at the orifice thereof, which made me to cauſe the Patient to 
lic half out of his bed, with his head downwards, and to ſtay his hands on a Settle which was lower 
than the Bed, and keeping himſelf in this poſture, to ſhut his mouth and noſe that ſo his Lungs ſhould 
ſwell, the Midriff be 1iretched forth, and the intercoſtal Muſcles and thoſe of the Abdomen (ſhould be 
compreſſed, that the bloud poured into the Cheſt might be evacuated by the wound 3 but allo that 
this excretion might ſucceed more happily, I thruſt my finger ſomewhat deep into the Wound, that * 
I might open the orifice thereof being ſtopped up with the congealed bloud 3 and certainly I drew 
out ſome ſeven or eight ounces of putrehied and ſtinking bloud by this means. When he was laid in 
his Bed, I cauſed frequent injeQtions to be made into the Wound of a decoction of Barley, with Honey 
of Roſes and red Sugar 3 which being injeted, I wiſht him to turn hrft on the one, and then on the 
other, and then again to lie out of his bed as before : for thus he evacuated ſmall, but very many clots 
of blood, together with the liquor lately injeRed 3 which being done, the ſymptoms were nuttigated, 

Why bitter and left him by little and little. The next day I made another more detergent injection, adding 

things muſt thereto Wormwood, Centaury, and Aloesz but ſuch a bitterneſs did rife up to his mouth, togethcr 

RO - =" with a deſire to caſt, that he could no longer endure it. Then it came into my mind that formerly 

Mc Mc Thad obſerved thelike effedt of the like remedy in the Hoſpital of Paris, in one who hal a tiſtulous 
ulcer in his Cheſt. Therefore when I had conſidered with my (elf that ſuch bitter things may eaſily 
paſs into the Lungs, and ſo may from thence riſe into the Weazon and Mouth, I determined that 
thenceforwards I would never uſe ſuch bitter things to my Patients, for the uſe of them is much 
more troubleſome than any way good and advantagious. But at the length this Patient by this and 
the like means recovered his health beyond my expectation. 

: But on the contrary, I was called on a time to a certain German Gentleman who was run with 
us = -: a Sword into the capacity of his Cheſt the neighbouring, Chirurgeon had put a great tent into the 
45. in Galez, Wound at the firſt dreſſing, which I made to be taken forth, for that I certainly underſtood there 
lib.7.de Ana. Was no bloud poured forth into the capacity of the Cheſt becauſe the Patient had no Fever, no 
tom-adminifire. weight upon the Diaphragma, nor ſpitted forth any bloud. Wherefore I cured him in few days by 

onely dropping in ſome of my balſom and laying a Plaiſter of Diacalcitheos upon the Wound, The 

What harm like Cure I have happily performed in many others. To conclude, this I dare boldly affirm, that 

enſues theroo Wounds of the Cheſt by the too long uſe of tents degenerate into Fiſtulacs. Wherefore if you at any 
- = Aa of time ſhall undertake the cure of Wounds which penetrate into the capacity of the Cheſt, you ſhall 
No liniments Ot preſently ſhut them up at the firſt dreſſing, but keep them open for two or three days, but when 
muſt be uſed you ſhall tind that the Patient is troubled with none or very little pain, and that the Midriff is preſ- 
in wounds of ſed down with no weight, and that he breathes freely, then let the tent be taken forth , and the 
the Cheſt. Wound healed up as ſpeedily as you can by covering it cnely with lint dipped in ſome balſom which 
hath a glutinative faculty, and laid ſomewhat broader then the Wound 3 never apply liniments to 
Wounds of this kind, leſt the Patient by breathing draw them into the capacity of the Cheſt, Where- 
fore alſo you muſt have a care that the tent put into thoſe kinds of Wounds may be faſtned to the 
Pledgets, and alſo have ſomewhat a large head, leſt they ſhould be drawn (as we ſaid) into the capa- 
city of the Chelt ; for if they fall in, they will cauſe putrefaction and death, Let Emplaſt. Diacalci- 
#heos, or ſome ſuch like, be applied tothe Wound, But it on the contrary, you know by proper and 
certain ſigns, that there is much bloud fallen into the ſpaces of the Cheſt, then let the orifice of the 
Wound be kept open with larger tents, until all the ſanies or bloudy matter, whereinto the bloud hath 
degencratcd, (hall be exhauſted. But if it happen at any time, as aſſuredly it ſometimes doth, that 
Wounds of notwithſtanding theart and care of the Phytician, the Wound degenerates into a Fiſtula, then the 
— oo ſt ea- former evil is become much worſe. For Fiſtzlaes of the Cheſt are {carce cured at any time, and that 
rae jres a nz. tor divers cauſes, The firſt is, for that the muſcles of the Cheſt are in perpetual motion. Another is, 
tua, becauſe they on the contrary inſide are covered cnely with the membrane inveſting the ribs, which 
| 15 without bloud. The third is, for that the Wound hath no ſtay, by means whereot it may beccm- 
preſſed, ſewed, and bound, whereby the lips being joined together, the Wound may at length be re- 
pleniſhed with fleſh and cicatrized, 
Why there But the reaſon why Wounds of the Cheſt do every day heap up. and pour forth ſo great a quan- 
flows ſuch tity of matter, ſeems to be their vicinity to the heart, which being the fountain of bloud, there is 
150-04 wang a perpetual efflux thereof from thence to the part affected. For this js Natures care in preſerving 
wounds of the *Þ< att<Cted parts, that continually and abundantly without meaſure or mean it ſends all its ſup- 

Cheſt, Flies, thats, bloud and fpirits to their aid. Add hereto that the affectcd parts by pain, heat, and 

continual motion of the Lungs and Midriff, draw and allure much bloud to themſelves, Such l#e 
bloud 
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bloud defiled by the malignity and filth of the wound, is ſpeedily corrupted : whence it is that from 
the perpetual afflux of bloud, there is acontinual cftiux of matter or tiith, which at the laſt brings a 
man to a conſurr.ption 3 becauſe the ulcerated part like a ravenous Wolt conſumes more bloud by the 
pain, heat, and motion than can be miniſtred thercto by the heart. Yerit there be any hope to cure 
and heal the Fiſtzla, it ſhall be performed (after the ule of diet and phlebotomy, according to the pre- 
{cript of the Phyſician) by a vulnerary potion, which you ſhall hnd deſcribed when we treat of the = 
Caries or rottenneſs of the bones. Wherctore you ſhall make frequent injections therewith into the The cure of 2 
Fiftula, adding and mixing with it Syrup. de rofis ficcis and mel roſarum. Neither do I, it the putrefa- Fiſtulz 1n the 
ion be great, fear to mix therewith Ag yptiacum. But you muſt have a care to remember and ob- _ Poet 
ſerve the quantity of the injeed liquor, that you may know whether it all come torth again after it 5.7 ve pur 
hath performed its detergent office. For if any thercof remain behind in the corners and crooked jnto the inje- 
paſſages, it hurts the part, as corrupted with the contagion thercot, Kions. 


The form of a Syringe fit to make injection, when a great quantity of liquor is to be injedted into any part. 
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Aﬀeer the injc&cd liquor is come forth, a Pipe of Gold, Silver, orLead, ſhall be put into the fiſtulous 
ulcer, and it mui have many holes in it, that fo the filth may paſs forth at them 3 it mutt be faſt ticd 
with ſtrings, that it may not fall into the capacity of the Chelt. A great Spongeſſteeped in Aqua Vite 
and wrung forth again, ſhall be laid hot tothe cnd or orifice thereot, both to hinder the entrance of 
the Air into the fiſtulous ulcer, as alſo to draw forth the filth there by its gentle heatz the which thing 
the Paticot ſhall much further, if often-times both day and night he hold his breath, Ropping his 
mouth and noſe, and lying upon the diſcaſcd ſide, that fo the Sanies may be the more forcibly eva- 
cuated 3 neither mult we leave the putting in the pipe, before that this hiftulous ulcer ſhall be almoti 
dry, that is, whole; as when it yields little, or no matter at all, then it mult be cicatrized, But if the 
orifice of this filtulous ulcer being in the upper part hinder the hezling thereof, then by a chirurgical 
Sc&tion, a paſlage (hall be made in the bottom, as welaid betore in an Empyena. 


The delineation of the Pipes with their Strings and Sponges. 


The Reader muſt note that the Pipes which are fit 
for this uſe, need not have ſo many holes as theſe here 
expreſt , but onely two or three in their ends : for the 
fleſh growing and getting into the reſt, makes them that 
they cannot be plucked forth without much pain. 

A Wound made in the Lungs admits cure, un- What wounds 
Ic(s it be very large, if it be without inflammation; of the Lungs 
if it be on the skirts of the Lungs,and not on their #< curable. 
upper parts it the Patient contain himſelf from 
coughing much, and contentious ſpeaking, and 
great breathing : tor the wound is enlarged by 
coughing, and thence alſo ariſes inflammation ; 
the Pus and Sanies whereof, whillt the lungs again The harmthar 
endeavour to expel by coughing, by which means enſues upon - 
they are onely able to expel that which is hurtful coughing, in 
and troubleſom to them, the ulcer is dilated, the inflammation augmented, the Patient waſtes away, brag en of 
and the Diſeaſe becomes incurable, as 

There have been many Eclegmaes deſcribed by Phylicians for to cleanſe the ulcer 3 which when gy Ecligmaes 
the Patient uſeth, he (hall lie on his back to keep them long in his mouth, ſo to relax the muſcles of muſt be fwal- 
the Larinx; for thus the Medicin will tall by little and little alongft the coats of the Weazon, for if it lowed. 
ſhould fall down in great quantity, it would be in danger to cauſe coughing. Cows, Aﬀes, or Goats- 
milk with a little Honey, left they ſhould corrupt in the ttomach, are very fit remedies for this pur- 
poſe; but Womans milk exceeds the reſt. 

But Sugar of Roſes is to be preferred before all other Medicins, in the opinion of Avicen, for that it The uriliry of 
hath a detergent, and alſo an aftrictive and ſtrengthening faculty, than which nothing is more to 29847 of Roſes 


be defired in curing of Ulcers, When you ſhall think it time to agglutinate the cleanſed ulcer, you E_ 
muſt command the Patient to uſe emplaſtick, auſtere, and afiringent Medicins, ſuch as are Terra Lungs, 
ſrgillata, belus armenus, bypocyſtis, Plantain, Knot-graſi, Sumach, Acacia, and the like, which the Patient 

{hall uſc in his Broths and Eclegmaes, mixing therewith Honey of Roſes, which ſerving for a vehicle 

to therelt, may carry away the impacted hlth which hinders agglutination. But (ceing an hedtive 

Fever cafily follows upon theſe kinds of Wounds, and alſo upon the affects of the Cheſt and Lungs, 

it will not be amiſs to ſet down ſomewhat concerning the Cure thereof, that ſo the Chirurgeon 

may know to adminiſter ſome help to his Patient, whyeſt a Phyſician is ſent for, to overcome this 

diſcaſc with more powertul and certain remedies; 
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DL CHAP. AAXIL 
Of the differences, cauſes, ſigns, and cure of an Heftive Fever. 


the name, which have contracted a habit, for Hexis in Greek ſignifies a habit 3 or elſe for that it ſeiſes 
upon the ſolid parts of our bodies called by the Greeks Hexeisz both which the Latin word 


The reaſon of \ HeRtive Fever is ſo called, either for that it is ſtubborn and hard to cure and looſe, as things 


Habitns doth ſ1gnihe. | 
The differen- There are three kinds, or rather degrees of this Fever. The firſt is when the heEtick heat conſumes 


gs thereof. the humidity of the ſolid parts. The ſecond is, when it feeds upon the fleſhy ſubſtance. The third 
and uncurable is, when it deſtroys the ſolid parts themſelves. For thus the flame of a Lamp hiſt 
waſtes the Oil, then the proper moiſture of the Wick. Which being done, there isno hope of light- 
ing it again, what ſtore of Oil ſoever you pour upon it. This Fever very ſeldom breegls of it ſelf, but 
commonly follows after ſoine other. 

The Canſes. Wherefore the cauſes of a He&tive Fever, are ſharp and burning Fevers not well cured, eſpecially 
if their heat were not repreſſed with cooling Epithems applied to the heart and Hypochondria, If cold 
Water was not fitly drunk. It may alſo ſucceed a Diary Fever which hath been cauſed and be- 
gun by ſome long great and vehement grief or anger, or ſome too violent labour, which any of a 
{lender and dry body hath performed in the hot Sun. It is alſo oft-times cauſed by an ulcer or in- 
flammation of the Lungs, an E a of the Cheſt, by any great and long continuing Phlegmon of 
the Liver, Stomach, Melentery, Womb, Kidneys, Bladder, of the Guts Jejznum and Colon, and alſo of 
the other Guts, if the Phlegmon ſucceed ſome long Diarrhea, Lienteria, or Bloudy-flux, whence a Con- 
ſumption of the whole body, and at laſt a Hedtick Fever, the heat becoming more acrid, the moilture 
of the body being conſumed. 

The Signs, This kind of Fever, as it is moſt caſily to be known, ſo is it moſt difficult to cure 3 the pulle in this 
Fever is hard, by reaſon of the drineſs of the Artery which is a ſolid part 3 andit is weak by rcafon of 
the debility of the vital faculty, the ſubſtance of the heart being aſſaulted, Bur it is little and frequent 
becauſe of the diftemper and heat of the heart, which for that it cannot by reaſon of its weakneſs 
cauſe a great pulſe to cool it (elf, it labours by the oftenneſs to ſupply that detect. 

Why in he- But for the pulſe, it is a proper ſign of this Fever, that one or two hours after mcat the pulſe feels 

Aicks the hear ſtronger than uſual 3 and then alſo there is a more acrid heat over all the Patients body, The heat 

is more acrid of this flame laſts until the nouriſhment be diſtributed over all the Patients body 3 in which time the 

after meat. Jyjneſs of the heart in ſome ſort tempered and recreated by the appulſe of moiſt nouriſhment, the heat 
increaſes no otherwiſe than Lime which a little before ſeemed cold to the touch, but ſprinkled and 
moiſtned with water grows {o hot, as it ſmoaks and boils up. At other times there is a perpetual 
equality of hcat and pulſe in ſmalncſs, faintneſs, obſcurity, frequency, and hardneſs, without any exa- 
cerbation, ſo'that the Patient cannot think himſelf to have a Fever, yea, he cannot complain of any 
thing, he feels no pain, which is another proper ſign of an heftick Fever, The cauſe that the heat 
doth not ſhew it ſelf is, it doth not poſſeſs the ſurface of the body, that is, the ſpirits and humours, but 
lies as buricd in the earthy groſsneſs of the ſolid parts. Yet if you hold your hand ſomewhat long, 
you ſhall at laſt perccive the heat more acrid and biting, the way being opened thereto by the kin, 

The ſigns of a rarified by the gentle touch of the warm and temperate hand. Wheretore it at any time in theſe kind 

heck joined of Fevers the Patient feel any pain, and perceive himſelftroubled with an inequality and exceſs of 

was 5 purrid heat, it is aſign that the heRtick Fever is not ſimple, but conjoined with a putrid Fever, which cau- 
: ſeth ſuch inequality, as the heat doth more or leſs ſeize upon matter ſubject to putretaction ; for a 
heRick Fever of it ſelf is void of all equality, unleſs it proceed from ſome external cauſe, as from 

meat. Certainly if.an Hippocratick tace may be found in any diſcaſe, it may in this, by reaſon of 
thecolliquation or waſting away the triple ſubftance. In the cure of this Diſeaſe, you mult diligent- 

ly obſerve with what affects it is entangled, and whence it was cauſed, Wheretore hrit you mutt 

The Cure, know whether this Fever be a Diſcaſe, or elſe a Symptom. For if it be ſymptomatical, it cannot be 

whe bo oh cured as long as the Diſcaſe, the cauſe thereof, remains uncured as if an ulcer of the Guts occaſioned 

* bya Bloudy-flix ſhall have cauſed it, or elſe a fiſtulous ulcer in the Cheſt, cauſed by ſome wound re- 
ceived on that part, it will never admit of cure, unleſs firſt the fiftulous or dyſenterick ulcer ſhall be 

- 2 cured 3 becauſe the Diſeaſe feeds the Symptoms, as the Cauſe the Effect. But if it bea {imple and ef- 
ſential hefick Fever, for that it hath its eſſence conſiſting in an hot and dry diſtemper, which is not 
fixed in the humours, but in the ſolid parts, all the counſel of the Phyſician mult be to renew thc 
body, but not to purge itz for onely the humours require purging, and not the defaults of the ſolid 
parts, Therefore the ſolid parts mult be refrigerated and humected, which we may do by Medicins 
taken inwardly and applied outwardly, 

Things tobe The things which may with good ſucceſs be taken inwardly into the body for this purpoſe, arc 

taken inward- Medicinal nourithments. For hence we ſhall tind more certain and manifeſt good, than from alter- 

YF- ing Medicins, that is, wholly retrigerating and humedting without any manner of nouriſhment. 

The benefit of For by reaſon of that portion ht for nutriment which is therewith mixed, they are drawn and car- 

—_ ried more powerfully to the parts, and alſo converted into their ſubſtance: whercby it comes to pals 

Ems. that they do not hume&t and cool them lightly and ſuperticially, like the Medicins which have onely 
power toalter and change the body, but they carry their qualities more throughly even into the in- 
ncrmoſt ſubltance. Ot theſe things ſome are Herbs, as Violets,Purſlain,Bugloſs, Endive, Ducks-meat, 
or Water-lentil, Mallows,eſpecially when the belly ſhall be bound. Some are Fruits, as Gourds, Cucu- 
mers, Apples, Prunes, Raiſins, Sweet Almonds, and freſh or new Pine-Apple kernels; in the number of 
Secds are the four greater and lefſer cold Seeds, and theſe new, for their native humidity, the Seeds of 
Poppies, Berberies, Quinces. The Flowers of Bugloſs, Violets, Water-lillies, are alſo convenient ; of 
all theſe things let Broth bemade with a Chicken, tobe taken in the morning for eight or nine days, 
after the firſt Concoction, For 

(, 
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For Meats; in the beginning of the Diſeaſe, when the faculties are not too much debilitated, he The choice 6 
ſhall uſe ſuch as nouriſh much and long, though of hard digeſtion 3 ſuch as the extreme parts of Meats. 
Baſis, as the feet of Calves, Hogs-feet not ſalted, the fleſh of a Tortois which hath lived fo long in 
a Garden, as may ſuffice to digelt the excrementitious humidity 3 the fle{t of white Snails, and (uch 
as have been gathered ina Vineyard, of Frogs, River-Crabs, Eels taken in clear Water, and well coo- 
ked, hard Eggs catcn with the juice of Sorrel without Spices, Whitings and Stock-fiſh, For all ſuch 
things, becauſe they havea tough and glutinous juice, are eaſily put and glutinated to the parts of 
our body, neither arc they ſo cally diſfipated by the Feveriſh heat. But when the Patient languiſh- 
cth of a long hedick, he muſt tecd upon meats of eafie digeſtion,'and theſe boiled rather then roaſted; 
tor boiled meats hume& more, and roaſted more ecafily tum into choler. Wherefore he may uſe to 
cat Veal, Kid, Capon, Pullet, boiled with —_— and humecting herbs ; he may alſo uſe Barly- 
creams, Almond-milks, as alſo Bread crummed and moifined with Roſe-water, and boiled in a deco- 

&ion of the four cold Sceds with Sugar of Roſes 3 for ſucha Panada cools the Liver, and the habit of 

the whole body, and nouriſheth withall. The Telticles, Wings, and Livers of young Cocks, as alſo 

Figs and Raiſins, But if the Patient at length begin to loath and grow weary of boiled meats, then 

let him uſe roaſt, but ſo that he cut away the burnt and dried part thereof, and feed onely on the in- 

ner part thereof, and that moiſtned in Roſe-water, the juice of Citrons, Oranges, or Pomegranates. 

Let him abſtain from Salt and dry Fiſhes, and chuſe ſuch Fiſhes as live in ſtony Waters, for the exerciſe JED 
they are forced to undergo in ſhunning the Rocks beaten upon by the Waves. Aſſes milk newly = _ ws 
milked and (caſoned with a little Salt, Sugar, Honey or Fennel, that it may not corrupt nor grow ed ep "Sony 
ſowre in the ſtomach 3 or Womans milk ſucked from the Dug by the Patient, to the quantity ot half &ick. 

a pint, is much commended 3 verily Womans milk is the more wholſom, as that which is more {ſweet Womans milk 
and familiar to our ſubſtance, if ſo be that the Nurſe be ofa good temper 2nd habit of body. Forſoit —_ whole- 
is very good againlt the gnawings of the Stomach, and ulcers of the Lungs, @@m whence a Conſum- yg. a 
ption ott proceeds. Let your Milch Aſs be fed with Barly, Oats, Oak-leaves; but if the Patient 

chance to be troubled with the Flux of the Belly, you ſhall make the milk ſomewhat aftringent by 

gently boiling it, and quenching therein Pebble-ſtones heated red hot. But for that all Natures can- 

not away with Aſſes milk, ſuch ſhall abſtain from it, as it makes to have acrid belchings, difficulty of 

breathing, a heat and rumbling in the Hypochondria and pain of the Head. Let the Patient temper 

his Wine with a little of the Waters of Lettuce, Purflain, and Water-Lillies, but with much Buglofs- 

Water, both for that it moiſtens very much, as alſo for that it hath a ſpecifick power to recreate the 

Heart, whoſe ſolid ſubſtance in this kind of Diſcaſe is grievouſly afflicted. And thus much of things 

to be taken inwardly. 

Thele things which are to be outwardly applied, are inunQtuous Baths, Epithems, Clyſters. In- Thingsto be 
unCions are divers, according, to the various Indications of the parts whereto they are applied. _—_— _ 
For Galen anoints all the (pine with cooling and moderate aſtringent things, as which may ſuthce to P 
firengthen the parts and hinder their waſting, and not let the tranſpiration for if it ſhould be let- 
tcd, the heat would become more acrid by ſupprefling the vapours. Oil of Roſes, Water-Lillies,Quin- 
ces, the mucilages of Gum-tragacanth and Arabick extracted into Water of Night-{hade , with 
ſome ſmall quantity of Camphire, and a little Wax if need require : but on the contrary, the parts of 
the Breſt mult be anointed with refrigerating and relaxing things 3 by refrigerating, I mean things 
which moderately cool, for cold is hurtful to the Brett, Burt altringent things would hinder the mo- 
tions of the Muſcles of the Chelt, and cauſe a dithculty of breathing. Such inun&tions may be made 
cf Oil of Violets, Willows, of the Seeds of Lettuce, Poppies, Water-Lillies, mixing with themuthe Oil £5 
of Sweet Almonds to temper the aſtriction which they may have by their coldneſs. But you muſt SE 
have great care that the Apothecary tor covetouſnels in ſtead of theſe Oils newly made give you not gjts. 
old, rancid and (ſalted Oils, for ſo in ſtead of retrigerating, you ſhall heat the part; Wine, Honey, and 
Oil, acquire more heat by Age; in defect of convenient Oils, we may uſe Butter well waſhed in Vio- 
let and Night-ſhade Water. The uſe of ſuch inunCtions, is to cool, humedt, and comfort the parts 
whcreto they areuſed 3 they muſt be uſed Evening and Moming, chiefly after a Bath. 

Now for Baths, we preſcribe them either only to moiſten, and then plain warm Water wherein the The differen- 
Flowers ot Violets and Water-lillies, Willow-lcaves and Barly have been'boiled, will be ſufficient 3 or ces of Baths. 
elſe not onely to moiſten, but alſo to acquire them a fairer ard fuller habit, and then you may add to 
your Bath the deccRtion of a Sheeps-head and Gather, with ſome Butter. But the Patient ſhall not Why the Pa-. 
enter into the Bath faſting , but atter the firſt concoftion of the Stomach, that ſo the nouriſhment pn we 
may be drawn by the warmneſs of the Bath into the whole habit of the Body. For otherwiſe he faſting, 
which is fick ofa Conſumption, and ſhall enter the Bath with his Stomach empty, ſhall ſuffer a grea- 
ecr diſſipation of the triple ſubſtance, by the heat of the Bath, than his firength is well able to endure. 

Wheretore it is fit thus to prepare the body before you put it into the Bath, The day before in the How to pre- . 
morning let him take an emollient Clyſter, to evacuate the excrements baked in the guts by the he- pare the body 
&ick drine(s3 then let him cat to his dinner ſome ſolid meats about nine of the Clock, and let him ——— 
about four of the Clock cat ſomewhat ſparingly, meats of eafte digeſtion to his ſupper. A little after 

midnight let him fup off ſome Chicken-broth, or Barly-cream, or dlſe two rear Eggs tempered with 

ſome Roſe-water and Sugar of Roſes in ſtead of Salt. Some four or tive hours after, let him enter into 

the Bath, thoſe things which I have ſet down, being obſerved. When he comes out of the Bath, lct 

him be dried and gently rubbed with ſoft linnen cloths, and anointed, as I formerly preſcribed, 

then let him ſleep, 1t he can, for two or three hours in his bed : when he wakes, let him take fo 

Ptiſan or ſome ſuch like thing, and then repeat his Bath after the aforeſaid manner. He ſhall uſe <# 

Bath thrice in ten days. Burt it the Patient be fubject to crudities of the ſtomach, fo that he cannot fit Things 

in the Bath without tear of {wooning, and fuch ſymptoms, his ſtomach mutt be firengthened with Oil thening the 
of Quinces, Wormwood and Maſtich, or elfe with a cruſt of Bread toaſted and ficeped in Myskadine, Veil. 
and ttxewcd over with the Powders of Roles, Sanders, and to laid to the ftomach, or behind near to 


the 
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the 13. vertebra of the back, under which place Anatomy teaches that the mouth of the ſtomach lies. 
Epitherts, Epithems ſhall be applied to the Liver and Heart, to temper the too acrid heat of theſe parts, and cor- 
re& the immoderate drineſs by their moderate humidity. Now they ſhall be made of refrigerating 
and humeRting things, but chiefly humecting 3 tor too great coldneſs would hinder the penetration 
of the humidity into the part lying within, The Waters of Bugloſs and Violets, of cach a quartern 
with a little white Wine, is convenient for this purpoſe. But that which is made of French Barly, 
the ſceds of Gourds, Pompions, or Cucumers, of cach three drams in the decoction, and mixed with 
much tempering with Oil of Violets, or of ſweet Almonds, is moli excellent of all other, Let cloths 
be dipped and ficcped in ſuch Epithems, and laid upon the part and renewed as oft as they become hot 
by the heat of the part. And becauſe in heck bodies, by reaſon of the weaknels of the digettive 
faculty, many excrements are uſually heaped up, and dried in the guts, it will be convenient all the 
time of the Diſcaſe to uſe frequently Clylters made of the decoction of cooling, and humecting, Herbs, 
Flowers and Sccds, whercin you ſhall diſſolve Caſſia, with Sugar and Oil of Violets, or Water-Lillics. 
What a flux But becauſe there often happens very dangerous fluxes in a confirmed heetick Fever, which ſhew the 
happening in decay of all the facultics of the body, and walting of the corporcal ſubſtance, you ſhall refit them with 
a hetick Fe- refrigerating and aſſiſting Medicins, and Meats of grofſer nouriſhment, as Rice, and Cicersz and ap- 
oy plication of aftringent and ſtrengthening remedies, and uſing the decocHon of Oats or parched Barly 
for drink. Let the Patient be kept quict and ſlecping as much as may be, eſpecially if he be a child, 
For this Fever frequently invades children by anger, great and long tear, or the too hot milk of the 
Nurſe, over-heating in the Sun, theuſe of Wine, and other ſuch like cauſes3 they {hall be kept in a hot 
and moitt air, have another Nurſe, and be anointed with Ol of Violets 3 to conclude, you thall apply 
Medicins which are contrary to the morbihck caule. | 


_— 


ba CHAP, XXXIIL 
Of the Warnds of the Epigaſtrium and of the lower Belly. 


be cured, ſurface thereof, others enter inz ſome paſs quite through the Body, fo that they often leave 
the Weapon thereinz ſome happen without hurting the contained parts, othcrs grievouſly 
offend theſe parts, the Liver, Spleen, Stomach, Guts, Kidneys, Womb, Bladder, Ureters, and great 
 Þ Veſſels, ſo that oft-times a great portion of the Kall falls forth, We know the Liver is wounded, when 
wanded tj. 4 great quantity of bloud comes forth of the Wound, when a pricking pain reaches even to the 
ver. Sword-like grifle, to which the Liver adheres. Oft-times more choler is calt up by Vomit, and the 
Patient lies on his Belly with more caſe and content. 
Sjons that the Whcenthe Stomach or any of the ſmall Guts are wounded, the meat and drink break out at the 
Stomach and Wound, the 1/2 or flanks ſwell and become hard, the Hicket troubles the Patient, and oft-times he 
fmaller Guts 1s up more choler, and grievous pain wrings his Belly, and he is taken with cold ſweats, and his 
are wounded. P . S P S : 
extreme parts wax cold, 
Signs to know If any of the greater Guts ſhall be hurt, the excrements: come forth at the Wound : When the 
when the Splcen is wounded there flows out thick and black bloud,the Patient is oppreſſed with thirſt,and there 
greater as arcalſo the other ſigns which we ſaid uſe to accompany the wounded Liver. A difficulty of making 
Sieve char the Water troubles the Patient whoſe reins are wounded, bloud is piſſed forth with the Urin, and he hath 
Kidneys are apain ſtretched to his groins and the regions of the Bladder and Tefticles. | 
hurt. The Bladder or Ureters being wounded, the flanks are pained, and there is a Tenſion of the Peder, 
Stgns that the go Sharez Bloud is made in ſtead of Urin, orelſe the Urin is very bloudy, which alſo divers timcs 
— 4, comes forthat the Wound, When the Womb is wounded, the bloud breaks forth by the Privitics, 
Signs that the and the ſymproms are like thoſe of the Bladder, 
Womb is The Wounds of the Liver are deadly, for this part.is the Work-houſe of the Bloud, wherefore nc- 
wounded. Cceffary for life; - beſides, by Wounds of the Liver the branches of the Gate or hollow Veins are cut, 
whence enſues a great flux of bloud not onely inwardly, but alſo outwardly, and conſequently a difli- 
pation of the ſpirits and ſtrength. 
Prognoſticks, = But the bloud which is ſhed inwardly amongſt the Bowels putrefies and corrupts, whence follows 
Lib.6.cap,88; Pain, a Fever, Inflammation, and lafily Death. Yet Paulus Agineta writes that the lobe of the Liver 
may be cut away without neceſſary conſequence of death. Alſo the Wounds of the Ventricle and of 
the {mall Guts, but chicfly of the Fejunzm, are deadly 3 for many Veſſels run to the Fejunum or empty 
Gut, and it is of a very nervous and flender ſubſtance, and betides it receives the cholerick humonr 
from the bladder of the Gall. So alſo the Wounds of the Spleen, Kidneys, Ureters, Bladder, Womb, 
and Gall, are commonly deadly, but always ill, tor that the actions of ſuch parts are neceſſary for lite 
beſides divers of theſe are without bloud and nervous, others of them receive the moiſt excrements 
of the whole body, and lic in the innermoſt part of the body, ſo that they do not cafily admit of Mc- 
dicins. Furthermore, all Wounds which penetrate into the capacity of the Belly, are judged very 
dangerous, though they do not touch the contained Bowels: for the encompaſſing, and new air cn- 
tering in amongtt the Bowels, greatly hurts them, as never uſcd to the feeling thereof; add hereto 
the dithpation of the ſpirits which much weakens the ſtrength. Neither can the filth of ſuch Wounds 
be waſted away according to the mind of the Chirurgeon, whereby it happens they divers times 
turn into Filtulaes, as we ſaid of Wounds of the Cheſt, and ſo at length by colle&tion of matter cauſe 
gcath. Yet Ihave drefſed many, who by Gods aſliftance and favour have recovercd of Wounds 
paſſing quite through their bodies, 
A Hiſtory; I can bring as a witneſs the Steward of the Portugal Embaſſadour, whom I cured at Melun cf a 
Wound made with a Sword ſo running through the body, that a great quantity of excrements came 
torth of the wounded Guts as he was a dreſſing, yet he recovered, 
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CHAP. XXXIV; 
The cure of Waornnds of the lower Belly. 


He firſt cogitation in curing of theſe wounds ought to be, Whether they picrce into the ca- 
| pacity ot the belly 3 for thoſe which paſs no furthcr then the Peritonezem ſhall be cured like 
{imple wounds which only require union. But thoſe which enter into the capacity mult 

be curcd atter anothcr manner. For oft-titmes the kall, ot guts, or both, fall forth at them. 

A gut which is wounded muſt be ſowed up with ſuch a ſeamas Furriers or Glovers uſe, as we The cure of a 
formerly told you; and then you muſt put upon -it a powder made of Mattich, Myrrh, Aloes and wounded gat. 
Bolc. Being {owed up, it mult not be put up boiſterouſly together and at once intoits place 3 but 
by little and lictle, the Patient lying on the fide oppoſite to the wound, As for example, the right 
fide of the guts being wounded and falling out by the wound, the Patient thall ly on his left tide, 
tor the more calie rcttoring of the faln-down gut, and ſo on the contrary. If the lower part of the 
guts being wounded flide through the wound, then the Patient ſhall lye with his- head low down, 
and his buttocks raiſed up by putting a pillow under them : If the upper part be hurt, then muſt he 
lye quite contrary, that the guts falling downwards, by ſuch a ſite, may give way to thoſe which are 
faln out through the wound. But often in this caſe, the guts having taken cold by the encom- 
paſſing air, ſwel! up and are diſtended with wind, the which you muſt diſcuſs before you put them 
into their place, witha Fomentation of the decoction of Camomil, Melilot, Aniſceds, and Fennel, 
applicd with a ſpunge, or contained in a bladder or elſe with Chickens, or Whelps cutalive in the 
midk and laid upon the ſwelling 3 for thus, they do not only diſcuſs the fatulency, but alſo com- 
fort the afflicted part, But if the inflation cannot thus be diſcuſſed, the wound hall be dilated, that 
{0 the guts may return the more trecly to thcir place. 

If the kallſhall fall out, it mult be ſpeedily reſtored to its place, for it is very ſubje&t to putrefie 3 The care 
for the fat, whereof for the molt part it conſiſts, being expoſed to the air, cafily loſes its native Ven the kall 
heat, which is ſmall and wcak, whence a mortihcation enſues. Hence is that of Hippocrates ; It the ally out: 
kall fall out, it neceſſarily putrches, The Chirurgeon ſhall know whether it putrihes, or not, by the ap. 4pv. 58. 
blackneſs and the coldnels you may perceive by touching it 3 neither muſt you when it putretics, pre- ſet. 5. 
{ently reſtore it to its place, for fo the contagion of the putretaction would ſpread to the relt of the 
parts : But whatſoever thereof is putrehed ſhall be twitched and bound hard with a firing, and fo 
cut off, and the relt' reſtored to his proper place but its good after cutting of it away, to leave 
the ſtring ſtill hanging thereat, that:ſo you may pluck and draw forth whatſoever thercot may 
by being too ſtrait bound,” fall away into the capacity of the belly. Some think it better to let 
the kall thus bound to hang forth until that portion thereot which is putrened fall away of it (elf, 
and not to cut it off, But they are much deceived 3 for it hanging thus would not cover the guts, 
which is the proper place, The guts and kall being put up, it the wound be great and worth 
ſpeaking of, it muſt be ſowed with that ſuture which is termed Gaſtroraphia, but this kind of ſu- 
ture is thus made, Thencedle at the firſt putting in muſt only take hold of the Peritoneam, and 
then on the oppoſite fide only of the fleth, letting the Peritonezem alone, and fo go along putting 
the needle from ryithout inwards, and from within outwards, but ſo that you only take the muſcu- 
lous fleth and skin over it, and then only the Peritoneum, until you have {owed up all the wound. 

He which doth otherwiſe ſhall undergo this danger, that whereas the coat Peritonerm is of it (elf 

without blood, it bcing divided, or wounded, cannot of it felt be united to it ſelf, therefore it rc- 

quires an intercourſe of fleſh: Otherwiſe unleſs it be, thus united by the benefit of the fleſh intcr- 

mixed therewith, there would remain an incurable tumor after the wound is cicatrized on the out- 

fide, But that which we ſaid before, according to Galen's mind,that all the wounds muſt be fowed, it 1b. 6. Meth. 
is not ſo to be taken, as if that the wound mult be fowed up to the very cnd 3 for in the lower part of <4? 4+, 

the wound there muſt be left a certain ſmall vent by which the quitture may pals forth, which bc- 

ing wholly clcanſed and exhauſted, the wound mult be quite hcaled up. But the wounds which 

ſhall penetrate into the ſubſtance of the liver, ſpleen, ventricles, #nd other bowels, the Chirurge- 

on ſhall not ſuffer them to be without medicines, as it they were deſperate, but he (hall ſpare neither 

labour nor care to drels them diligently. For doubttul hope is better than certain deſpair. The blad- 

der, womband right gut being wounded, detergent and agglutinative injeions (hall be put up by 

their proper paſſages. I have read nothing as yet in any Author of the wounds of the tat, for all 

of then refer the cure thereof to the wounds of the mulcles. Yet I will ſay this by the way, that The ere of 

mounds of the fat, how deep ſoever they be, if they be only ſimple, may be drefled without put- the wounded 
ting in of any tent, but only dropping in ſome of my Balſam, and then laying upon it plailtex of far. 

Gratia Dei, or ſome fuch like 3 for ſo they will heal in a ſhort time, 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
Of the Wounds of the Groins, Tard, and Teſticles. © 


Hen the groins and neighbouring parts are wounded, we muſt frſt confider whether 
they pierce to within: And if they dopenetrate, to what inward parts they come, whe- 
ther to the bladder, the womb, or right gut 3 for theſe parts are ſuch near neighbours 

that oft-times they are all wounded with one blow. But for the wounds of the teſticles and genital 
parts, becauſe they are neceſſary inſtruments for the prelcrving the Species by generation of a ſuc- 
ceflion of Individuals, and to keep all things quiet at home, therefore the Chirurgeon ought to be 
very diligent and careful for their preſervation. Wherefore if they ſhould chance at any time to 
be wounded, they ſhall be dreſſed, as we have formerly delivered, the medicines being varied ac- 
cording to the fate of the wound, and the appearing and happening ſymptoms 3 tor it would be a 
thing of immenſe labour to handle all things in particular. 


Q————e———_—_ 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of the Wounds of the Thighs and Legs. 


Why wounds Ounds which have been received on the inſide of the thighs, have often cauſed ſudden 
of the inſide o death, if theyMAve come to the vein Saphena, or the great artery, or the nerves, the 
the thigh are aſſociates of theſe veſſels. But when they are ſimple, there is nothing which may alter 
C_—_ the uſual manner of cure. Yet the Patient muſt be careful to lye in his bed 3 for the vulgar Italian 


Proverb is true, La mano al petto, Iz gamba al letto; that is, [ The hand on the breaſt, and the leg on 
the bed.) But when they penetrate more deeply into the ſubſtance of the part, they bring horrid 
and feartul ſymptoms, as an inflammation, an abſceſs, from whence oft-times ſuch abundance of 
matter iſſues forth, that the Patient falls into an Atrophia and Conſumption. Wherefore ſuch wounds 
and ulcers require a careful and induſtrious Chirurgeon, who may fitly make Incifions neceſlary tor 
the corrupt parts, and calloſity of the fiſtulous ulcer. Some Chirurgeons have been ſo bold as to 
ſow together the cnd of the tendons of the ham, and of other joynts, when they have been quite 
cut aſunder. But I durit ncver attempt it'f6r fear of pain, convullions, and the like horrid ſymptoms. 
The large Forthe wounds of that large tendon which is compoſed in the calf of the leg by the concourlc of 
tendon of the three muſcles, and goes to the heel, I have obſerved that when it hath been cut with a Sword, that 
heel hard ro the wounds have been long and hard to cure z and befides, when at the laſt they have been healed, 
conſolidate. ag ſoon as the Patient hath got out of his bed, and endeavoured to go, they have grown ill and 
broke open again. Wherefore in ſuch like wounds let the Paticnt have a care, that he begin not to 
go, or too boldly to uſe his hurt leg beforc it be perfectly cicatrized, and the (car grown hard, There- 
fore that the Patient may be in more ſafety, T judge it altogether neceſſary, that he uſe to go with 
Crutches for a good while after the wound is perteRtly healed up. 


— —O— 


CHAP. XXXVIL 
Of the Wounds of the Nerves and nervous parts. 


Differences He continuity of the nervous parts is divers ways looſed by the violent incurſion of cxter- 
drawn from nal things 3 as by things which contuſc, batter, and grind in ſunder, as by the blow of a 
things wound- ſtone, cudgel, hammer, lance, bullet out of a Gun or Croſs-bow 3 by the biting of greater 


oy teeth 3 or the pricking of ſome ſharp thing, as a necdlc, bodkin, pen-knife, arrow, ſplinter; or 


the punGure of ſome venemous thing, as of a, Sea-dragon 4 or the edge of ſome cutting thing, asa 
ſword or rapicr 3 or of ſtretching things which violently tear aſunder the nervous bodics. Hence 
therefore it is, that of ſuch wounds ſome are ſimple, others compound 3; and the compound, ſome 
more compound than other. For of theſe ſome are ſuperhiciary and ſhort, others deep and long 3 
ſome run alongſi the nervous body, others run broad-waysz ſome cut the part quite aſunder, others 
Their (ymp- only a portion thereof. The ſymptoms which tollow upon ſuch wounds arc, vehement pain, and dc- 
toms. fluxion, inflammation, abſccſs, feaver, delirizm, ſwooning, convullion, gangrene, ſphacel z whence 
often death enſues by reaſon of that ſympathy which all the nervous parts have with the brain. 
why a 'pun- Amongſt all the wounds of the nervous parts, there is nonemore to be feared than a puncture, or 
Aure of a Prick, nor any which cauſeth more cruel and dangerous ſymptoms. For by reaſon of the ſtrait- 
nerve is dead- neſs of the wound, medicines can ncither be put in, nor the ſanious matter paſs forth z now the ſa- 
ly. nious matter by long ttay acquires virulency, whereby the nervous parts are tainted and (woln, ſut- 
fer pain, inflammation, convulſions, and infinite other ſymptoms 3 of theſe the wounds are moi 
dangerous, by which the nervous and membranous bodies are but half cut aſunder. For, the por- 
tion thereof which remains whole, by its drawing, and contracting it ſelf towards the original, 
cauſeth great pain and convulſion by ſympathy. The truth hercof is evident in wounds of the head. 
as when the Pericranizm is halt cut, or when it is cut to apply a Trepan, For the cutting thereof in- 
fers far greater pain, than when it is cut quite aſunder, Wherefore it is ſafer to have the nervous 
body quite cut off, for ſo it hath no community, nor conſent with the upper parts, ncither dcth it 
Jabour, or ftrive, to refilt the contraction of its ſelf; now this contrariety, and as it were hght, is 
the cauſc of pain 3 yet there ariſes another miſcry from ſuch a wound, tor the part whereinto the 
nerve which is thus cut inſnuder'paſſes, thence forwards loſeth its action, 
CHAR 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 
Of the cure of Wounds of the nervous parts. 


I T is the ancient Dodtrine of the ancient Phyſicians, that the wounds cf the nervous parts ſhould A wound of 

(| not preſently be agglutinated (which notwithſtanding the general and hrtt indication, uſually the nervous 
taken from the ſolution of continuity, requires) but rather, chicfly if they be too ſtrait, that the Parts indica- 

punctures ſhould be dilated, by cutting the parts which are above them, and let thera be kept long —_— 

open that the filth may paſs freely forth, and the medicine enter well in. Yet in many cures have re © 

not followed this counſel, but rather that which the common indication requires, wounds. 

That cure is in freſh memory which I performed upon Monſicur le Cocq, a Proctor of the Spiritu- A Hiſtory. 
al Court, who dwelt in our Ladies-ſtreet ; he gathering and binding up ſome looſe Papers, run 2 
Pen-knife which was hid amongſt them, through his hand. Alſo one of his neighbours who went to 
ſpita picce of Beef, thrult the ſpit through the midſt of his hand : But I preſently agglutinated both 
their wounds, without any danger, dropping preſently in at the firſt dreiſing a little of my Balſom 
warm, and putting about it a repelling and altringent medicine, and by this means they were both 
of them healed in a ſhort time, no ſymptom thereupon happening, Yet I would not have the young 
Chirurgeon to run this hazard : For firſt, he muſt be well practiſed and accuſtomed to know the 
tcmpers and habit of men 3 for this manner ;of curing will not dowell in a plethorick body, or in 
a body replete with iJIl humors, or inducd with exquiſite ſenſe, Therefoxe in ſuch a caſe it will be 
ſafer to follow the courſe here ſet down, For wounds of the nerves do'not only differ from other 
wounds, but alſo among themſclves in manner of curing. For although all medicines which draw 
from far, and waſte ſanious humors, may be reputed good for the wounds of the nerves; yet thoſe 
which muſt be applicd to punctures, and to thoſe nerves which are nor wholly laid open, ought to be 
far more powertul, ſharp and drying 3 yet ſo that they be not without biting, that ſo penetrating 
more deep, they may draw forth the matter, or elſe conſume and diſcuſs that which cither lies about 
the nerves, or moittens their ſubſtance. On the contrary, when the ſinews are bared from fleſh and Medicines fir 
adjoyning particles, the ſtand in need but of medicines, which may only dry. Here you may furniſh for wounds of 
your ſelves with ſufficient ſtore of medicines good for the nerves howſoever pricked. As Re Terebinth« Re RETVek 
vin. O- olei veteris an. 5 i. Aque vite parum. Or RC olei Terebinth. 5 i. Aquatite 3 i. Euphor. 5 (8, Or, 

Re radices Dracontze, Brionie, Valeriane & Gentiane exſiccatas, & in pulverem reduas, miſce cum decoCio 

centauri, aut oleo, aut axungia veteri z drop hereof warm into the wound as much as ſhall ſuffice. Orelſe 

put ſome Hogs,Gooſe, Capons, or Bears Oreale, old Oyl, Oyl of Lilies, or the like, to Galbanzm, pure 

Rozin, opopanax diflolved in Aqua vite and ſtrong, Vincgar, Or, bc ole; bypericonis ſambuci, & dz ex- 

phorbio an. 5 i. Sulphuris viti ſubtiliter prulveriſati 5; (8, gummi ammoni. bdelii an. 3 it. Aceti boni 5 ij. 

Vermium terreſt. preparat. 3 i buliiant omnia Simul ad conſumptionem aceti. ct as much hereof as ſhall 

{uthce be dropped into the wound 3 then apply this following Cerate, which draws very powerful- 

ly. R Ole: ſupra-ſeripti F 1. Terebinth, venet. 5 |*, diachylonis alhi cum gummi, 5 X, ammoniac, bdellii 

in aceto diſſolutorum, an. 3 ij. reſin. pini gum. elemi, picis navalis an. 3 v. cere quod ſufficit, fiat ceratum 

ſatis molle. We muſt uſe ſome whiles one, ſome whiles another of theſe medicincs in punctures of the 

nerves with choice and judgment, according, to their conditions, manner, depth, and the tempera- 

ments and habits of the wounded bodies. But it the pain yicld not to ſuch remedies, but rather in- What wounds 
creaſe, with the inflammation of the affectcd part, a ſwelling of the lips of the wound, and ſweating % the nerves 
forth of a ſcrous, thin and virulent matter or filth, then you thall pour into it (calding Qyl, and thall ——_——_ 
touch three or four times not only the ſurface of the wound, but the bottom thereof with a rag dip- 

ped therein and tied to the end ct Spatula, For this will take away the ſenſe from the nerve, tendon, a certain 

or membrane, like as if they were burnt with a cautery, and.{o the pain will be caſed. Soin the moſt Anodyne in 
grievous pains of rotten tecth, the thruſting of an hot iron into their roots, or ſtopping them with pan of the 
cotton dipped in Oyl of Virriol, or Aqua rite, gives molt certain eaſe for by burning the nerve © 

which is inſerted into their roots, theſenſe, and ſo conſequently, the pain istaken away. Soalſo in m_ _ » 
malignant, gnawing, eating and ſpreading ulcers, which are always affociated with much pain, the par rs 
pain ceaſes by applywg an Eſcharotick, the powder ct Alum or Mercury, or Xgyptiacum made ſome- ſpreading ul- 
what more ſtrong than uſual, That the young Chirurgeon may be more ready tor this praftice and cers. 

the uſe of the former medicines, I have thought good to inſert the following Hiſtory, both for the 

lateneſs of the thing, and pleafing memory of the moſt laudable Prince. 

Charles the ninth, the French King, being lick of a Feaver, Monhieur Chapellan and Caftellan his a fxmous Hi- 
Phyſicians thought it ht he ſhould be let blood 3; for the pertormance whercof, there was called a ſtory. 
Chirurgeon wondrous famous for that bulineſs ; but when as he by chance had pricked a nerve 
inſtead of a vein, the King cried out, that he felt a mighty pain in that place. Then I bid, that 
the ligature ſhould ſtreight-ways be looſed, otherwile the arm would preſently be much ſwel- 
led. But he going ſlowly about it, behold the arm began to {well with ſuch contraction, that he 
could not bend it, nor put it forth, and cruel pain moletted not only the pricked particle z but all 
the whole member belides. I forthwith laid upon the wound a plaiſter ot Bafilicon, to hinder the 
agglutination thereof, and then I wrapped all the arm in a double linnen cloth dipped in Oxy- 
crate, putting upon it an expulſve ligature, which beginning at the wrift and ending at the top 
of the thoulder, might keep the blood and ſpirits from tear of defluxion and inflammation. This 
being thus performed, we went alide to conſult what was neceſſary to be done, both to afſwage 
the pain, as alſo to divert the other ſymptoms, which uſually happen upon pun&tures of the nerves. 

I being detired, thus delivered my opinion, thatin my mind, there were nothing better, then pre- 
ſently todrop into the wound ſome Oyl of Turpentine warmed and mixed with a little Aqua vite. 
And then all the arm (houldbe bz covered with a plaiſter of Dzacalcitheos diflolved in Vinegar and 
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Oyl of Roſes, bound over and beſides with the expullive ligature, which we formerly mentioned. 
For the Oyl and Aqua vite have a faculty to penetrate into the bottom of the wound, and to ex- 
hauſt and dry up the ſerous and virulent humor, which {weats from the ſubſtance of the pricked 
nerve; and alſo tomitigate the pain by its aCtual heat, Furthermore, emplaiſter Diacalcitheos hath a 
faculty to diſſolve the humor which hath alrcady fallen down into thc arm, and to hinder the en- 
trance and defluxion of any new matter. And the ligature is {uch as by its moderate aſtriction would 
ſcrve to ſtrengthen the muſcles, and to preſs out and repel the humors, which were fallen down in- 


to the upper part, and to prohibit that which is ready to fall down. Mine advice being approved ot 


the Phylicians both in word and deed, the pain was mitigated. But the humor ltaid in the part, tor 
A diſcuſſing the diſſolving and drying whereof, this following remedy was uſed. R far. hordei & orovi an. 3 ij. 
and drying Ca- flor, chamem. & melilot. an. Ps ij. butyr. recentis ſine ſale 5 1 |$. Lixivii barvitonſoris quo4 ſufficit, fiat 
taplaſm. cataplaſma ad formam pultis, By theſe remedies the King at laſt, after three months ſpace was per- 
fetly healcd, ſo that there remained no ſign of the depraved action in the part. But if at any time 
there ſhall be ſo great contumacy, that it will not yield to theſe means, but that there is imminent 
danger of a Convulfion it will be better to cut it in funder, whether nerve, tendon, or tmembranc, 
than to expole the Paticnt to the danger of a deadly Convuliion ; for thus indced the peculiar aGi- 
on of that part will be loſt, but the whole body preſerved thereby; for fo we had determined by 
common conſent, that if thepain which afflicted the King would not yield to the preſcribed rc- 
medies, cither to pour in {calding Oyl, or ciſe tocut the finew quite aſunder. 
A Hiſtory, For the late and ſad memory of M*i* Coxrtin dwelling in the Street of Holy-Croſs, was in our 


minds, who of a vein not well opened in her arm fell into a Gangrene and total mortitication ot 


that whole part, of which ſhe died, becauſe ſhe was nor drefſcd with the formerly mentioned medi- 

cines. Yet we muſt abſtain from theſe two powerful remedies, when the pricked nerve {hall lye bare, 

for elſe the pain would be increaſed, and more grievous ſymptoms follow... Wherefore as1 tormierly 

wiſhed, more mild medicines muſt be applied, which may dry up the ſerous humor without biting 

acrimony 3 as It Terebinth. venet. in age roſ. lota 5 1). Boli armeni ſubtiliter pulveriſati, 5 ij. Incorporen= 

An Anodyne #zr ſimul, Our Balſom alſois excellent in this caſe, and this of YVigo's which tollows. tk Olei roſar. 
and Sarcotick omphacini5 i |*. Olei de terebinth. 5 11). ſucci plantag. 5 |*. Semin, bypericonis aliquantulum contritim. \' 
Baliom, Tutie prepar. 3 il}. Calcis decies lote cum aqua plantagin. 3 1). antimonii 5 1. ſevi hercint, &* vitulint, 
an. 7 v. vermiim terreſtrium cum vino letorum 5 1 |*. Buliant omnia ſimul dempta tutia tn cyatho decociio- 

nis hordei, ad conſumptionem aque & vini, colentur rurſumq; igni admoveantur, addendo tutiam,, & fiat 

linimentum cum cera alb2, &* J (5. Croci. This liniment afſwages pains, and covers the barcd nerves 

with fleſh. This cure of punQured nerves, may with choice and judgment, and obſerving the pro- 

A general portion of the parts, be transferred to the pricked tendons and membrancs, But take this as a gene- 
rule forall raland common rule, that all nervous bodies howſoever hurt, are to be comforted by anointing, 
—_ "Bag them with hot Oyls, ſuch as the Oyl of Bays, Lilics, of Worms, Sage, or ſome other ſuch like reme- 
part. dy being applicd to their originals and more notable paſſages; as to the original of the ſpinal mar- 
row.the arm-pits and groins. Neither do I think fit in this place to omit an etfe& which ſometimes 

happens to the large tendon-of the heel, of which we tormerly made mention, For it oft-times is 

rent or torn by a {mall occaſion without any fign of injury or ſolution of continuity apparent on 

the outſide, as bya little juip, the ſlipping afide of the foot, the too nimble getting on horſc-back, 

or the ſlipping of the foot vut of the ſtirrop in mounting into the ſaddle, When this chance hap- 

pens, it will give a crack like a Coach-mans whip 3 above the heel, where the tendon is broken, 

the depreſſed cavity may be felt with your tinger, there is a great pain in the part, and the party is 

not able to go. This miſchance may be amended by long lying and relting in bed, and repelling 

mcdicines applicd to the part affected in the beginning of the diſcaſc, for tear of more grievous 

ſymptoms, and then applying the Black-plaiſtcr, or Diacalcitheos, or ſome other ſuch, as need ſhall 

require neither muſt we hereupon promiſe to our ſelves, or the Patient, certain or abſolute health. 

But on the contrary, at the beginning of the diſeaſe we mult toretcl that it will never be ſo curcd, 

but that ſome reliques may remain, as the depretſon of the part affe&ed, and depravation of the 

ation and going 3 for the ends of this broken or relaxed tendon by reaſon of its thickneſs and 

contumacy, cannot calily be adjoyned, nor being adjoyncd, united, 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of the Wounds of the Foynts. 


Why wounds Ecauſe the woundsof the Joynts have ſomething proper and peculiar to themſelves, bcſides 
of the joynts the common nature of wounds of the nerves, therctore I intend to treat of them in particu- 
are malignant, | lar. Indced they are always very dangerous, and for the molt part deadly, by reaſon of the 
nervous produdtions and membranous tendons wherewith they are bound and ingirt.,and into which 

the nerves are inſerted : Whercby it comes to pals, that the exquiſite ſenſe of ſuch like parts will ca- 

ily bring malign ſymptoms, eſpecially if the wound poſleſs an internal, or, as they term it, a do- 

meſiick part of them 3 as for example, the arm-pits, the bending of the arm, the inner part of the 

wriſt, and ham, by reaſon of the notable veins, arterics, and nerves of thele parts, the looſed con- 

tinuity of all which brings a great flux of blood, ſharp pain, and other malignant ſymptoms; all 

which we muſt refiſt according to their nature and condition, as a flux of blood with things ſtaying 

The cure, bleeding, pain with anodynes. If the wound belarge and wide, the ſevered parts ſhall be joyned 
with a ſuture, leaving an orifice in the lower part, by which the quitture may paſs forth. This fol- 

lowing powder of Vigo's deſcription muſt be fixewed upon the ſuture. Re Thwris, ſang. draconis, boli 

armen, terre ſigill. an. 5 19. Aloes, maſtich. an. 3 i. Fiat pulvis ſubtilis. And then the joynt mult be wrap- 

ped about with a repercuſſive medicine compoſed of the whites of Eggs, a little oyl of Roſes, Bole, 

Maſtich, and Barley flower, If it be needful touſe a Tent, let it be ſhoxt, and according to the wound 

thick, 

, 
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thick, leſt it cauſe pain, and morcover let it be anointed with the yolk of an Egg, oyl of Roſes, wath- 
ed Turpentine and a little Saffron. But if the wound be more ſhort and narrow, it (hall be dilated, 

if there be occaſion, that ſo the humor may paſs away more fretly. You mult rett the part, and be- 

ware of uſing cold, relaxing, mollifying, humccting, and unctuous medicines, unlcfs pcradventure 

the ſharpneſs of the pain muſt be mitigated. For on the contrary, aſtringent and deſiccant medicines 

are good, as this following Cataplaſm. Re furfirr. macri, farin. hordet , &- fabarum an. 3 iiij., Flo- An aftringen; 
rum chame. & melil. an. m. (5 terebinth. 5 iij. mellis communis 5 ij. ol. myrt. F i. Qxymelitas, vel lixivii and dr ny 
com. quantum ſufficit \ fiat cataplaſma ad formam ; Or you may compoſe one of the Lees of Oe 
Wine, Wheat-bran, the powder of Oaken-bark, Cypreſs-nuts, Galls and Turpentine, and ſuch like, 

that have an aſtringent, ftrengthning and drying quality, and thereby affwaging pain, and hindering 

the defluxion of humors.. This following medicine isaltringent and agglutinative. Re terebinth, we- 

net. 3 i). aq. vite parum, pulveris maſtich. aloes, myrrhe, boli armen. an. 1j. And alſo our Balſam will 

be good in this caſe, if ſo be that you add hereto ſo much powder which dries without Acrimony, as 

occaſion ſhall ſerve : I admonithed you before to take heed of cold, and now again for it is hurt- 

ful to all wounds and ulcers, but eſpecially to theſe of the nervous parts: Hence it is that many die 

of ſmall wounds in the Winter, who might recover of the ſame wounds though greater in the Sum- 

mer. For cold, according to Hippocrates, 1s nipping to Ulcers, hardens the skin, and hinders them 4pbor.29.ſec. 5. 
from ſuppuration, extinguiſheth natural heat, cauſes blackneſs, cold aguilh tits, convulſions and di- 

ſtentions. Now divers excrements are caſt forth of wounds of the joynts,but chiefly albugineous. that What matter 
is, reſembling the white of an Egg, and mucous, and fomctimes a very thin water, all which favour vually flows 
of the nature of that humor which nouritheth theſe parts. For to every part there is appropriate for » ——_ . 
his nouriſhment and conſervation.a peculiar Balſam,which by the wound flows out of the fame part z © PI 
as out of the branches of the Vine, when they are pruned, their radical moiſture or juyce flows, 

whence alſo a Callas proceeds in broken bones. Now this {ame mucous, and albugineous humor, 

ſlow, and as it were frozen, flowing from the wounded joynts, ſhews the cold difiemper of the parts, 

which cauſe pain, not to be orecome by medicines only potentially hot, Wherefore to corre Why things 
that, we mult apply things aQtually hot, as Beaſts and Swines bladder half tull of a diſcutſing _— hor ; 
decoQion, or hot bricks quenched in Wines, Such aCtual heat helps Nature to concoGt and diſcuſs —_— the oj 
the ſuperfluous humor impact in the joynts, and firengthens them both which are very neceſfary, wounded 
becauſe the natural heat of the joynts is ſo infirm that it can ſcarce actuate the mcdicine, unleſs it joynts. 

be helped with medicines actually hot. Neither mult the Chirurgeon have the leaſt care of the tigure Of thy fire and 
and poſture of the part, for a vicious poſture increaſes ill ſymptoms, uſcs to bring to the very part pot 
though the wound be cured, diſtortion, numnels, incurable contraction 3 which tault left he thould V2" 

run into, let him obſerve what I thall now ſay : It the fore-part of the ſhoulder be woundcd, a great nts 
boulſter muſt be under the arm-pit, and you mutt carry your arm ina ſcarf, fo that it may bear up 

the lower part of the arm, that ſo the topof the ſhoulder may be elevated ſomewhat higher, and 

that ſo it may be thereby more ſpeedily and happily agglutinated and conſolidated. If the lower 

part be wounded, when fleſh begins to be generated, and the lips of the wound to meet, you mult 

bid the Patient to move and lir his arms divers ways ever and anon 3 for if that be omitted or neg- 

ligently done, when it is cicatrized, then it will be more ſtiff and lels pliable to every motion; and 

yet there isa further danger leſt thearm ſhould totally loſe its motion. If the wound be upon the 

Joynt of the elbow,the arm ſhall be placed and ſwathcd in a middle poſture, that is, which neither too 

ſtraitly bows it, nor holds it tov ſtitfly outz for otherwiſe, when it is cicatrizcd, there will be an im- 

pediment either in the contraction or extention. When the wound is in the writt or joynts of the tin- 

gers cither externally or internally, the hand mutt be kept halt ſhut , continually moving a ball 

therein. For if the fingers be held ſtrait firetched forth, atter it is cicatrized, they will be unapt to 

take up or hold any thing, which is their proper faculty. Bur if atter it be healed, it remain half thur, 

no great inconveniency will follow thereon : For fo he may uſe his hand divers ways to his Sword; 

Pike, Bridle, and in any thing elſe, It the joynts of the hip be wounded, you muſt fo place the Pa- 

tient that the thigh-bone may be kept in the cavity of the huckle-bone, and may not part a hairs 

breadth there-from, which ſhall be done with linnen boullters and ligatares applicd as is hitting, and 

lying full upon his back. When the wound (hall begin to cicatrize, the Patient ſhall uſe tomove his 

thigh every way, lelt the head of the thigh-bone ſtick in the cavity of the huckle-bone without mo- 

tion. In a wound of the knee, the leg mult be placed ftrait out, it the Patient detire not to be lame; 

When the joynts of the feet and toes are wounded, theſe parts ſhall neither be bended in nor our; 

for otherwiſe he will not be able togo. To conclude, the lite of the toot and leg, is quite contrary 

to that of the arm and hand. 


— 


CHAP. XL. 
Of the WWoinds of the Ligaments, 


He wounds of the Ligaments, beſides the common manner of tuting thoſe of the Nerves, Ligaments 
| have nothine peculiar, but that they require more powerful medicines, tor their aggluti- Pe dy 
nation, deſiccation and conſolidating z both becauſe the ligamental parts are harder and _— 
drier, and alſo for that they are void of ſenſe. Therefore the forefaid cure of nerves and joynts may ſenſe, 
be uſed for theſe wounds: For the medicines in both are of the ſame kind but here they ought to 
be ſtronger and more powertully drying. The Theory and cure of all the ſymptomes which ſhall hap- 
pen thereupon, have been expreſſed in the Chapter ot curing the wounds of the nervous parts, fo 
that here we ſhall need to ſpeak nothing of them, for there you may tind as much as you will. 
Whercfore here let us make an end of wounds, and give thanks to God the Author and giver of all 
good, for the happy proceſs of our labours: And let us pray that that which remains may be 
brought to a happy end, and ſecure for the health and ſafety of good people. 
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The PREFACE. 


By Have thought good bere to premiſe my opinion of ihe original, increaſe, and burt 
> of fiery Engines, for that I hope it will be an ornament and grace to this my 
Y whole Treatiſe: As alſo to intice my Reader, as it were with theſe junkets, to 
our following Banquet ſo much ſavouring of Gunpowder. For thus it ſhall be 
known to all whence Guns had their original, and how many habits and ſhapes 
& they have acquired from poor and obſcure beginnings 3 and laſtly, how hurtful 
to mankind the uſe of them is. 

Polydore Virgil writes, that a German of obſcure birth and condition was 
the Inventor of this new Engin which we term a Gun, being induced thereto by 
this occaſion. He kept a Mortar covered with a tile or ſlate, for ſome other certain uſes, a powder ( which 
fince that time for its chief and new known faculty, is named Gunpowder.) Now it chanced as he ſtruck, 
fire with a ſteel and flint, a ſpark, thereof, by accident fell into the Mortar, whereupon the powder ſud- 
denly catching fire, caſts the ſtone or tile which covered the Mortar up on high he ſtood amazed at the 
novelty and ſtrange effelt of the thing, and withal obſerved the formerly unknown faculty of the powder ; 
fo that be thought good to make experiment thereof in a ſmall Iron Trunk, framed for that purpoſe accord- 
ing to the intention of his mind. When all things were correſpondent to bis expeCation, he fir/t ſhewed the 
uſe of bis Engine to the Venetians, when they warred with the Genoveſes about Foſla Clodia, in the year 
of our Lord, 1380. Tet in the opinion of Peter Meſſias, this Invention muſt have been of greater antiquity ; 
for it is read in the Chronicles of Alphonſus XI. King of Caſtile, who ſubdued the Iſles Argerires, that 
when he beſieged the chief Town, in the year of our Lord, 1343. the beſieged Moors ſha, as it were, thun- 
der againſt the Aſſailants, out of Tron Mortars. But we have read in the Chronicles written by Peter Bi- 
Shop of Leons of that Alphonſus who conguered Toledo, that in a certain Sea-fight fought by the King of 
Tunis, againſt the Mooriſh King of Sivil, whoſe part King Alphonſus favoured, the Tunetans caſt 
lightning out of certain hollow Engins or Trunks with much n6i ſe. Which could be no other, than our Guns, 
though not attained to that perfeion of Art and Execution which now they have. 

I think the Deviſer of this deadly Engin hath this for bis recompence, that bis name ſhould be hidden by 
the darkneſs of perpetual ignorance, as not meriting for this his moſt pernitions Invention, any mention frone 
Poſterity. Tet Andrew Thevet in his Coſmography , publiſhed ſome few years agone., when he comes 
to treat of the Suevi, the Inhabitants of Germany, brings, wpon the authority and credit of a certain old 
Manuſcript, that the German the Inventer of this Warlike Engine was by Profeſſion a Monk, and Philoſo- 
pher, or Alchymiſt, born at Friburg, and nam'd Conſtantine Anclzen. However it was, this kind of 
Engine was called Bombarda (i.) a Gun, from that noiſe it makes, which the Greeks and Latins accord- 
ing to the ſound call Bombus then in the following ages, time, art and mans maliciouſneſs, added much 
zo this rude and unpeliſh'd invention. For firſt for the matter Braſs and Copper, Metals far more traG- 
able, fuſible, and leſs ſubje& to ruſt, came as ſupplies to Iron. Then for the form \, that rude and undigeſt- 
ed Barrel, or Mortar-like maſs, hath undergone many forms and faſhions, even ſo far as it is gotten upon 
wheels, that ſo it might run not only from the higher ground, but alſo with more rapid violence to the ruine 
of mankind, when as the firſt and rude Mortars ſeemed not to be ſo nimbly traverſed, nor ſufficiently crue! 
for our deſtruftion by the only caſting forth of Iron and fire. Hence ſprung theſe borrible Monſters of 
Canons, double Canons, Baſtards, Muſquets, Field-pieces , hence theſe cruel and furions Beaſts, Culve- 
rins, Serpentines, Baſiliſques, Sakers, Falcons, Falconets, and divers other names not only drawn from 
their figure and making, but alſo from the effelts of their cruelty. Wherefore certainly I cannot ſufficiently 
admire the wiſdom of our Anceſtors, who have ſo rightly accommedated them with names agreeable to 
their natures; as thoſe who have not only taken them from the ſwifteſt Birds of prey, as Falcons, but aiſy 
from things moſt harmful and hateful to mankind, ſuch as Serpents , Snakes, and Baſiliſques, That ſq 
we might clearly diſcern, that theſe Engines were made for no other purpoſe, nor with other intent, but on- 
ly to be imployed for the ſpeedy and cruel ſlaughter of men \ and that by only bearing them name4 we might 
deteſt and abhor them, as pernicious enemies of our lives. T let paſs other Engines of this Off-ſpring, being 
for their quantity ſmall, but ſo much the more pernicious and harmful, for that they nearer aſſail our 
lives, nay trayterouſly, and forthwith ſeiſe upon ws not thinking nor fearing any ſuch thing 3, ſo that we can 
ſcarce bave any means of eſcape, ſuch as Piſtols and other ſmall Hand-guns, whicy for ſhortneſs you may 
carry in your pocket, and ſo privily and ſuddenly taking them forth oppreſs the careleſs and ſecure, Fow- 
ling-pieces which men uſually carry upon their ſhoulders, are of the middie rank, of theſe Engines, as alſo 
Mugkets and Caleeveres, which you cannot well diſcharge unleſs lying upon a Reſt, which therefore may be 
c.alled Breaſt-guns, for that they arc not laid to the check,, but againſt the breait, by reaſon of their weight 
and ſhortneſs : All which have been invented for the commodity of Footmen, and Light-horſemen. This middle 
fort of Engine they call in Latin by a general name Sclopus, in imitation of the ſound, and the Italians who 
term it Sclopetere 3 the French call it Harquebuſe, a word likewiſe borrowed from the Italians, by rea- 
fon of the touch-hole by which you give fire to the Piece, for the Italians call a bole Buzio. Tt is termed 
Arcus (i.) a Bow, for that at this preſent it bolds the ſame place in Martial affairs, as the Bow did of old ; 
| : gand 
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and 4s the Archers formerly, ſo at this day the Mugketiers are placed in front. From the fame wretched 
Shop, and Magazine of Cruelty, are all ſorts of Mines, Countermines, Ports of fire, Trains, Fiery Arroros. 
Lances, Croſs-bows, Barrels, Balls of Fire, burning F agots, Granats, and all ſich fiery Engines and Inventi- 
ons, which cloſely ſtuffed with fuel and matter for fire, and caſt by the Defendants pon the Bodies and Tents 
of the Aſfailants, eaſily take fire by the violence of their motion. Certainly a moſt miſerable and perniciow 
kind of Invention, whereby we often (ee a thouſand of beedleſs men blown up with a Mine by the force of Gra- 
powder , otherwhiles in the very heat of the Conflict you may ſee the ſtouteſt Souldiers, ſeiſcd upon with ſome 
of theſe Fiery Engines, to burn in their harneſs, no water being Jficiewsy powerful to reſtrain and quench 
the raging and waſting violence of ſuch fire cruelly ſpreading over the body and bowels. So it was not ſuffi- 
eient to have Arms, Iron, and Fire to mans deſtruction, unleſs alſo that the ftroke might be more ſeedy, we 
had furniſhed them, as it were with wings, ſo to fly more haſtily to our own perdition, furniſhing Sithe- 
bearing Death with wings ſo more ſpeedily to oppreſs man, for whoſe preſervation, all things contained in 
the World were created by God. Verily when I conſider with my ſelf all the ſorts of warlikg Engines, which A compariſon 
the Ancients uſed, whether in the field in ſet Battels, as Bows, Darts, Croſs-bows, Slings \, or in the aſſaitlt of he ancient 
of Cities, and ſhakgng or overturning their Walls, as Rams, Horſes, Wooden-towtrs, $ lings, and ſuch like, mY ts 
they ſeem to me certain childiſh ſports and games made only in imitation of the formwr. For theſe modern In= gern, 
ventions are ſuch as eaſily exceed all the beſt appointed and cruel Engines which can be mentioned or thought 

zpon, in the ſhape, cruelty and appearance of their operations, For what in the World is thought more horrid Pliny Lib. » 
or fearful than Thunder or Lightning ? and yet the hurtfulneſs of Thunder is almoſt nothing to the cruelty of c13. 59. irs 
theſe infernal Engines which may eaſily appear by comparing together both their effetis. Man alone of 

«ll Creatures is not always killed by being touched with Thunder , but it immediately killeth all other things 

which 'are ſubject to be touch'd therewith. Nature be/towing this honour upon bim, ſeeing ſo many Crea- 

tures exceed him in ſtrength : For all things lye contrary to man , and man, znleſs be be overthrown with ; 
it, doth not die thereof. But theſe fire-ſpitting Engines do no more ſpare man, than they do other Crea- ” = Ub, 2: 
tures, and kill without difference from whence ſoever they come, whitber ſoever they are carried, and haw- © 
ſoever they touch. There are many, but more are ſaid to be the remedies againſt Thunder ; for beſide the 

charms whereby the ancient Romans did ſuppoſe they might be driven away, they never penetrate deeper 

into the ground than five foot, therefore ſich as was fearful thmeght the deeper Caves the moſt ſafe. Of ce tow 
thoſe things which grow out of the earth, they do not touch the Bay-tree ,, and that was the cauſe that it 1,0, ey 
was counted a ſign of Vidioly both in ancient and modern times. Wherefore Tibcrius Czar, otherpi(: 

a contemner of God and Religion, as be who indued with the Mathematical Sciences, thought all things g9- 
verned by Fate, yet becauſe he exceedingly feared Thunder, he always carried a Laurel Wreath about +; 
neck when the air was troubled, for that th kind of leaf is reported not to be touched with Thunder. Some 
report that he made him Tents of Seals ins, becauſe it toucheth not this kind of Creature of all twoſe 
things that live in the Sea, as neither the Eagle amongſt Birds; which for that is feigned tobe Jove's Sorive, 
But on the contrary, Charms, the vittorious Bay, the Seal, or Sea-calf, the Eagle, or any "ich thing, pro 
nothing againſt the violence of theſe fiery engines : No not a wall of ten foot thick will advantage. Laſtly. force of great 
this argues the immenfe violence of braſen Canons above Thunder, for that Thunder may be 4iſperſed and 4rj- Ordnance, 
ven away with the noiſe and ringing of Bells, the ſounding of Trumpets, the tinkling of braſen Kettles, ye 

alſo by the ſhooting of ſuch great Ordnance \, to wit, the clouds, by whoſe collifion and fight the Th is 

cauſed, being diſperſed by this violent agitation of the air, or elſe driven firrther to more remote parts of the 

Skies, But their fury once provoked, is ſtayed by no oppoſition, appeaſed by no remedy. As there are cert 1in 
ſeaſons of the year, ſo alſo there are certain Regzons of the earth, wherein Thunder is ſeldom or never 

heard. Thunders are rare in Winter and Summer, aid that for contrary cauſes \ for that in Winter the 

denſe air is thickned with a thicker coat of clouds, and the froſty and cold exhalation of the earth extin- 

guiſheth what fiery vapours ſoever it receives , which thing keeps Scythia and the cold Corntreys about it free 
from Thunder. And on the contrary, too much heat preſerves Egypt. For hot and dry exhalations of the Plin. lib.z; 
earth are condenſed intovery thin, ſubtile, and weak clouds. But as the Invention, fo alſo the harm and tem- cap. 50+ 

peſt of great Ordnance, like a contagious Peſtilence, is ſpread and rages over all the earth, and the Shies at 

all times ſound again with their report. The Thunder and Lightning commonly gives but one bloy or ſtroke, 

and that commonly ſtrikgs but one man of a multitnde : But one great Canon at one ſhot may ſpoil and kill 

a bundred men. Thunder, as a thing natural, falls by chance, one while upon 2 high Oak, another while 

wpon the top of a Mountain, and ſomewhiles on ſome lofty Tower, but ſeldom upon Man. But this belliſh 

Engine, tempered by the malice and guidance of man, aſſails man only, and takes him for bis only mark,, 

and direfs bis bullets againſt bim, The Thunder by its noiſe, as a Meſſenger ſent before, foretels the ftorm 

at band but, which is the chief miſchief, this infernal Engine roars as it ſtrikes, and (irikes as it roars, 

ſending at one and the ſame time the deadly bullet into the breaſt , and the horrible noiſe into the ear. 

Wherefore we all of us rightfully curſe the Author of ſo pernicious an Engine z, on the contrary, praiſe 

thoſe to the skges, who endeavour by words and pious exhortations to dehort Kings . from their uſe, or elſe la- 

bour by writing and operation to apply fit medicines to wounds made by theſe Engines. Which hath moved me 

that T have written hereof almoſt with the firſt of the French. But before I ſhall do this, it ſeemeth not amiſs, 

(ſo to facilitate the way tothe Treatiſe T intend to write of wounds made by Gunſhot ) to premiſe two Diſ- 

courſes,by which I may confute and take away certain erroneous opinions which have poſſeſſed the minds of di- 

vers > for that, wnleſs theſe be taken away, the eſſence and nature of the whole diſeaſe cannot be underitood, 

nor a fitting remedy applied by him which is ignorant of the diſeaſe. 

The firſt Diſcourſe which is dedicated to the Reader, refels and condemns, by reaſons and examples, the The Arga- 
method of curing preſcrib:d by John de Vigo, whereby be cauterizeth the wounds made by Gunſhot, ſitp- ments of the 
poſing them venenate 3 and on the contrary proves the order of curing which is performed by ſuppuratives, following Diſ- 
zo be ſo ſalutary and gentle, as that preſcribed by Vigo is full of errour and cruelty. The ſecond dedica- ich 
ted tothe King, teaches that the ſame wounds are of themſelves void of all poyſon, and therefore that all theis 
malignity depends upon the fault of the air, and ill humors predominant in the bodies of the P atient r, 
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The firſt Diſcourſe wherem Wounds made by Gunſhot , are freed from being 


burnt, or cauterized, according to Vigo's method. 


N the year of our Lord, t536. Francis the French King, for his aCts in War and Peace ſtiled 
the Great, ſent a puiſſant Army beyond the Alps, under the Governmentand Leading of An- 
. nas of Mommorancy High Conſtable of France, both that he might relieve Trrin with Victu- 
/ als, Souldiers, and all things necdful, as alſo to recover the Cities of that Province taken by the 
Marquis of Gaſt General of the Emperors Forces. I was in the Kings Army the Chirurgeon- of 
Montfieur of Montejan General of the Foot. The Impcralifts had taken the Straits of Szze, the 
Caſtle of Villane, and all the other paſſages; ſo that the Kings Army was not able to drive them 
from their Fortifications but by fight. In this conflict there were many wounded on both ſides 
with all ſorts of weapons, but chiefly with bullets. I will tell the truth, I was not very expert at that 
time in matters of Chirurgery z neither was I uſed todreſs wounds made by Gunlſhot, NowT had 
1ib.1.de wilner, read in John de Vigo, hat wounds made by Gunſhot were venenate or poiſoned, and that by reaſon 
cap. 8. of the Gunpowder z wherefore for their cure, it was expedient to burn or cauterize them with oyl 
of Elders ſcalding hot, with a little Treacle mixed therewith. But, tor that I gave no great credit 
neither to the Author, nor remedy, becauſe I knew that cauſtichs could not be poured into wounds, 
without exceſſive pain I, before I would run a hazard, determined to ſee whether the Chirurge- 
ons, who went with me in the Army, uſed any other manner of dreſſing to theſe wounds, I ob- 
ſerved and faw that all of thetn uſed that method of drefling which Vigo preſcribes z and that they 
filled, as full as they could, the wounds made by Gunſhot with Tents and Plcdgets dipped in this 
ſcalding Oy], at the firſt dreſſing, which encouraged me to do the like to thoſe who came to be 
dreſſed of me. It chanced on a time, that by reaſon of the multitude that were hurt, I wanted this 
Oil. Now becauſe there were-ſome few left to be dreſſed, I was forced, thatI might ſeem to want 
nothing, and that I might not leave them undrelt, to apply a digeſtive made of the yolk of an egg, 
What chance Oil of Roſes, and Turpentine, I could not ſleep all that night, tor I was txoubled in mind, and the 
may doin drefling of theprecedent Gay (which I judged unfit) troubled my thoughts 3 and I feared that the 
finding out of next day I ſhoud find them dead, or at the point of death by the poiſon of the wounds, whom I 
remedics, had not dreſſed with the ſcalding Oyl. Therefore I roſe early in the morning, I viſited my Pa- 
tients, and beyond expeRtation, I found ſuch as I had dreſſed with a digeltive only, free from ve- 
hcmency of pain to have had good reſt, and that their wounds were not inflamed nor tumehed 
but on the contrary, the others that were burnt with the ſcalding Oyl were teaveriſh, tormented 
with much pain, and the parts about their wounds were {woln. When had many times tried 
this in divers others, I thought thus much, that neither I nor any other ſhould ever cauterize any, 
wounded with Gunſhot. When we firſt came to Trin, there was a Chirurgeon far more famous 
than all the reſt in artificially and happily curing wounds made by Gunſhot ; wherctore I labour- 
cd with all diligence for two years time to gain his favour and love, that ſo at the length F might 
learn of him, what kind of medicine that was, which he honoured with the glorious title of Balſam, 
which was ſo highly cſteemed by him, and ſo happy and ſucceſsful to his Patients ; yet could I not 
obtain it, It fell out a ſmall while after that the Marſhal of Montejan the Kings Licutcnant General 
there in Piedmont died 3 wherefore I went unto my Chirurgeon, and told him that I could take no 
pleaſure in living there, the favourer and Mecenas of my itudies being taken away 3 and that I in- 
tended forthwith to return to Paris, and that it would neither hinder, nor diſcredit him to teach his 
Thedeſcripti. remedy to me, who ſhould beſo far remote from him. When he heard this, he made no delay, but 
on of Oyl of preſently wiſhed me to provide two Whelps, one pound of Earth-worms, two pounds of Oyl of 
Whelps, Lilies, fix ounces of Venice Turpentine, and one ounce of Aqua vite. In my preſence he boiled 
the Whelps put alive into that Oyl, until the fleſh came from the bones ; then preſently he put in 
the Worms, which he had firſt killed in White-wine, that they might ſo be cleanſed from the 
earthy droſs wherewith they are uſually repleat, and then he boiled them in the ſame Oyl ſo long, 
till they became dry, and had ſpent all their juyce therein: Then he firained it through a towel 
without much pretſing 3 and added the Turpentine to it, and laſtly Aqua vite. Calling God to 
witneſs, that he had no other Balſam, wherewith to cure wounds made with Gunſhot, and bring 
them to ſuppuration. Thus he ſent me away as rewarded with a moſt precious gift, requeſting 
me to keep it as a great ſecret, and not to reveal it toany. When came to Paris, I went to viſit 
Silvius the Kings Profeſſor of Phylick, well known by name to all Scholars for his great Learning 3 
he kept me long that ſo ] might dine with him, and diligently enquires of me, it I had obſerved 
any new method of curing wounds made by Gunſhot, and Combuſtions, occafioned by Gunpowder. 
Gunpowder Then I affirmed to him that Gunpower did not participate any thing of poyſon, for that none of 
nor poyſonous. thoſe things whereof it 15 compounded are poyſonous 3 which reaſon ought to free the whole com- 
polition from ſuſpicion of poyſon. And that experience confirmed this reaſon 3 for I had ſeen 
many Souldiers, who would drink a great quantity of this powder with Wine, becauſe they were 
perſ[waded, that this drink would free them from malign ſymptoms when they were wounded ; yet 
Bullets ſhort I give nocrcdit tothis perſwaſion and laſtly, for that many without any harm, ftrewed this powder 
jo of "mn upon rebellions Ulcers For the Bullets, I affirm, that they cannot conceive ſuch heat as to become 
0 nor ourne  Cauſtick, For if you ſhoot them out of a Gun again a hard ſtone, yet you may preſently take them 
up without any harm in your hands, though by ſtriking upon the ttone, they ſhould - become more 
het, For the Combuſtions cauſed by Gunpowder, I obſerved no ſpecial nor peculiar remedy, 
_ _ make their cure different from other combuſtions, To which purpoſe I related this 
| inſuing Hiſtory. 
A Hiſtory, Ore of the Marſhal of Montejan his Kitchin-boys, fell by chance into a Caldron of Oy), being 


CVE. 


UMI 


Book XI. and other fiery Engines, and all ſorts of Weapons. 


even almoſt boiling hot 3 I being called-to dreſs him, went to the next Apothecaries to fetch rc- 
frigcrating medicines commonly uſed in this caſe : There was preſent by chancea certain old Coun- 


trey woman, who hcaring that I detired medicines for a Burn, perſwaded me at the tirſt dreſſing, A medicine | 


that I ſhould lay two raw Onions beaten with a little Salt 3 for fo I ſhould hinder the breaking out h 
of bliſters or puſtules, as ſhe had found by certain and frequent experience. Wheretore I thought 


good to try the force of her medicine upon this greatie Scullion, I the next day found thoſe placcs Scalds. 


of his body whercto the Onions lay, to be tree trom bliſters, but the other parts which they had 
not touched, -to be all bliſtered, 


It fell out a while after, that a German of Montejan his Guard had his Flaſque full of Gunpowder A Hiſtory, 


ſet on hire, whereby his hands and face were grievouſly burnt : I being, called, laid the Onions bea- 
ten, as I formerly told you, to the middle of his face, and to the reſt Tlaid medicines uſually ap- 
plicd to Burns. At the ſecond dretling I obſerved the part dreſſed with Onions quite tree from blitters 
and excoriation, the other being troubled with both 3 whereby I gave credit to the medicine. Be- 
{ides alſo, I laftly told him this, that I had obſerved, that was the readielt way to draw forth Bul- 
l:ts ſhot into the body, which ſets the Patient in the fame polture and ite, as he was when he rc- 
ceived his hurt, Which things when I had told him, together with many other handled at large in 
this Work, the good old man requelted me to publiſh in print my opinions concerning theſe things, 
that {c the erroncous and hurttul opinion of Fizo might be taken cut of mens minds. To whoſe 
earnelt intreaty when I had affented, I firtt of all cauſed robe drawn and carved many Inſtruments 
ht to draw forth Bullets and other ftrange bodes then a ſhort while after I tirſt publiſhed this 
Work in the year of our Lord, 1545. which when I tound to be well liked and approved by many, 
I thought goud to ſet it forth the ſecond time ſomewhat amended in the year, 1552. and the third 
time augmented in many particulars in the year, 1564. For I having followed many Wars, and dc- 
tained as Chirurgcon in bchtieged Cities, as Mets and Heſ7er, had obſerved many things under five 
Kings, whom I ſerved with diligence and content, I had learn'd many things from moſt expert 
Chirurgcons, but more trom all learned Phylicians, whole familiarity and favour tor that purpoſe 
I always labourcd to acquire with all diligence and honeſt arts 3 that ſo I might become more learn- 
ed and skiltul by their tamiliarity and diſcourle, it there was any thing, elpecially in this matter 


and kind of wounds, which was hid from me, or whereof I was not wcll aſſured. Of which num- Wounds made 
ber I have known very tew, who have {cen any thing in this kind of operation, cithecr by findy, or by Gunſhor 
expcrience in Wars, have not thought that wounds made by Gunthot ought to be dreffed at the muſt be dreſ- 


hrit with ſuppurative medicines, and not with {calding and cauſftick Oyl. For thisI affirm, which 
then alſo I tcttitied tothis good man, thatT have found very many wounds made in the flc{hy parts 


ſed with ſup- 
purauves. 


by Gunſhot, as cafily cured as other wounds, which be made by contuling things. But in the parts The cauſes of 


of the body where the Bullet meets with bones and nervous particles, both becauſe it tears and 
xends into {mall pieces thoſe things which refift, not only where it touches, but further alſo, through 
the violence of the blow, therctore it cauſeth many and grievous ſymptoms which are ſtubborn and 
dithcult, and oft-times impoſſible to cure, eſpecially in bodies replete with ill humors, in an ill con- 
{titution of the Heaven and Air, ſuch as is hot, moiſt aud foggy weather, which therefore is ſub- 
jc& to putrcfaQion 3 and in like manner a freezing and cold ſeaſon,which uſes to mortifie the wound- 
cd parts not only of thoſe that are hurt with Bullets, but in like ſort with any other weapon 3 not 
only in bony and nervous particles, but alſo in muſculous. Whereby you may underſtand, that the 
dithculty of curing procceds not trom the venenate quality of the wounds; nor the combuliion 
made by the Gunpowder, but the toulneſs of the Patients bodics, and the unſeafonablencls of the air, 


difficulty in 
this cure. 


For proot whereof, I will ſet down, that which I, not long agone, obſerved in a Scotiſh Noble- A Hiſtory. 


man the Earl of Gorden, Lord of Achindon, whom I cured at the appointment of the Queen-Mo- 
ther, He was thot through both his thighs with a Pittol, the bone being not hurt nor touched 3 and 
yet the two and thirtieth day after the wound he was pertectly healed, (> that he had ucither Feaver 
nor any other {ymptom which came upon the wound. Whereof there are worthy witneſſes, the 
Archbithop of Glaſeo, the Scotiſh Ambaſſador, Francis Brigart, and Fobn Altine, Doctors of Phylick, 
asalſo James Guillemear, the Kings Chirurgeon, and Giles Buzet a Scotiſh Chirurgeon, who all of 


them wondred that this Gentleman was fo {oon healed, no acrid medicine being, applied. This I whar makes 
have thought good to recite and ſet down, that the Readers may underſtand, that I tor thirty years Chirurgeons 


ago had found the way to cure wounds made by Gunſhor, without ſcalding Oyl, or any other, more 


ſometimes uſe 
can{ticks 1n 


acrid medicine 3 unleſs by accident the illneſs of the Patients bodies, and of the air, cauſed any ma- curing wounds 
lign ſympcoms, which might require ſuch remedies beſides the regular and ordinary way of curing, made by Gun- 
ſh 


which ſhall be more amply treated of in the following Diſcourſe. 


Another Diſcourſe of theſe things, which King Charles the Ninth, returnmg 
from the Expedition and Taking of Rouen, mquired of me concerning Wounds 
made by Gunſhot. 


Or that it pleaſed your Majeſty one day, together with the Queen-Mother, the Prince of The occafion 


the Rock, zepon Ton, and many other Noblemen and Gentlemen, to inquire of me, What wa 
 thecaulc that the far greater part of the Gentlemen and common Souldiers which were 
wounded with Guns, and other warhike Engines, all remedies uſcd in vain, either died, or {carce, 
and that with much dithculty recovered of their hurts, though in appearance they were not very 
great, and though the Chirurgeons diligently performed all things requilite in their Art: I have 
made bold to premiſe this Diſcourle to that Fractate which 1 determine to publith concerning 
wounds 

® 


; of writing this 
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Wounds made by Gunſhot 3 both to ſatishie the deſires of the Princes and of many Gentlemen, as al{+y 
the expeQation they have of me, as being the Kings chiet Nn__ (which place being given me 
The argument by Henry II. Charles IX. a Son moſt worthy of ſuch a Father, had confirmed :) Neither make I any 
of this Diſ- queſtion, but that many who too much infiſt upon their own judgment, and not throughly contider 
_ the things themſelves, will marve], and think it far from reaſon 3 that I departing trom the ſteps of 
my Anceſtors,and diflenting wholly from the formerly reccived opinions, am tar trom their Tenents, 
who lay the cauſe of the malignity of wounds made by Gunſhot, upon the poylon brought into 
the body by the Gunpowder, or mixed with the Bullets whilſt they are tempered or calt. Yet for all 
this, if they will courteouſly and patiently weigh my Reaſons, they ſhall either think as I do, or at 
leaſt ſhall judge this my endeavour and pains, taken for publick good, not to be condernned nor con- 
temned. For I (hall make it evident by moſt ſtrong reaſons drawn out of the writings of the Anci- 
ents both Philoſophers and Phyſicians, and alſo by certain experiments of my own, and other Chi- 
rurgeons, that the malignity and contumacy which we frequently meet withal in curing wounds 
; ——_ by Gunſhot, is not to be attributed either to the poylon carried into the body by the Gun- 
Gunpowder 1s ,oyder or Bullet,nor to burning imprinted inthe wounded part by Gunpowder, Wherefore to come 
as. 2+ mn purpoſe, that opinion muſt firſt be confuted, which acculeth wounds mace by Gunſhot of 
poyſon, and we muſt teach, that there is neitherany venenate ſubſtance, nor quality in Gunpowder : 
Neither, if there ſhould be any,could it empoylon the bodies of ſuch as are wounded, Which that we 
may the more eaſily perform, we mult examine the compoſition of ſuch powder, and makea parti- 
cular inquiry of each of the {imples, whereof this compoſition conſiſts, what efſence they have, what 
ſtrength and faculties, and laſtly, what effcs they may produce, For thus by knowing the fimples, 
the whole nature of the compolition confiſting of them will be apparently maniteſt, 
of whatitis The Simples which enter the compoſition of Gunpowder are only three, Charcoals of Sallow or 
made, Willow, or of Hemp-ſtalks, Brimſtone, and Salt-peter, and ſometimes a little Aqua vite. You ſhall 
find eachof theſe, if conſidered in particular, void of all poyſon and venenate quality, For firſt in 
the Charcoal you ſhall obſerve nothing but drineſs, and a certain ſubtlety of ſubſtance, by mcans 
whereof it fires ſo ſuddenly.cven as Tinder. Sulphur or Brimſtone is hot and dry,but not in the high- 
eſt degree; it is often an oily and viſcid ſubſtance, yet ſo that it doth not ſo ſpeedily catch fire as 
the coal, though it retain it longer being once kindled, neither may it be ſo ſpeedily extinguiſhed, 
Salt-peter is ſuch, that many ule it for Salt, whereby it is evidently apparent, that the nature of 
ſuch Simples is abſolutely free from all poyſon, but chiefly the Brimſtone (which notwithſtanding 
Lib,s. cap. 73. is more ſuſpected than the reſt.) For Diſcorides gives Brimſtone to be drunk, or ſupped out of a 
Lib. fp. rear Egg.to ſuch are Aſthmatick,troubled with the cough, ſpit up purulent matter, and arc troubled 
cap. 36. with the yellow Jaundiſe, But Galen applies it outwardly to ſuch as are bitten by vencmous Beaſts, 
to Scabs, Tetters and Leproſies. For the Aqua vite, it is of fo tenulous a ſubſtance, that it preſent- 
ly vaniſheth into the air, and alſo very many drink it, and it 15 without any harm uſed in trictions 
of the exterior parts of the body. Whence you may gather, that this powder is free from all man- 
ner of poyſon, ſecing thoſe things whereof it confiſts and is compoſed, want all ſuſpicion thereof, 
Therefore the German Horſe-men, when they are wounded with ſhot, fear not to drink off cheey- 
fully half an ounce of Gunpowder diflolved in Wine hence perſwading themſelves freed from 
ſuch malign ſymptoms as uſually happen upon ſuch wounds wherein whether they do right or 
wrong, I do not here determine. The ſame thing many French Souldiers forced by no neceſſity, 
. but only to ſhew themſelves more couragious, alſo do without any harm; but divers with good 
Bullets cannot ſucceſs uſe toſtrew it upon Ulcers, ſo todry them. Now to come to thoſe, who think that the 
be poyſoned. venenate quality of wounds made by Gunſhot, ſprings not from the powder, but from the bullet 
wherewith ſome poyſon hath been commixt or joyncd, or which hathrbcen tempered or ſteeped in 
ſome poyſonous liquor: This may ſufficiently ſerve for a reply, that the fire is abundantly powcr- 
ful to diſſipate all the ſtrength of the poyſon, if any ſhould be poured upon or added to the bullet. 
This much confirms my opinion which every one knows, the bullets which the Kings Souldicrs 
uſed to ſhoot againſt the Towns-men in the ſiege of Rozen, were free from all poyſon ; and yct 
for all that, they of the Town thought they were all poyſoned, when they found the wounds made 
by them, to be uncurable and deadly. Now on the other fide, the Towns-men were falſly ſuſpc&- 
ed guilty of the ſame crime by the Kings Army, when as they perceived all the Chirurgeons la- 
bour in curing wounds made by the bullets ſhot from Rowen, to be truſtrated by their contumacy 
and malign nature 3 each fide judging of the magnitude and malignity of the cauſe, from the unhap- 
As Galen notes Þy ſuccels of the effect in curing, Even as among Phylicians, according to Hippocrates, all diſeaſes 
ad ſent. 20, & are termed peſtilent, which ariſing from whatſoever common cauſe, kill many people 3 ſoalſo wounds 
21+ ſeft.8. lib. made by Gunſhot, may in ſome reſpe& be called peſtilent, for that they are more refractory and 
3. Epid, difficult to cure than others, and not becauſe they partake of any poyſonous quality, but by default 
of ſome common cauſe, as the ill complexions of the. Patients, the infections of the air, and the 
corruption of meats and drinks, For by theſe cauſes wounds acquire an evil naturc, and become 
leſs yielding to medicines. Now we have by theſe reaſons convinced of errour that opinion which 
held wounds made by Gunſhot for poyſonous: Let us now come to overthrow that which is held 
concerning their combuſtion. 
Woundsmade Firſt, it can ſcarce be underſtood how bullets which are commonly made of Lead, can attain to 
by Gunſhot ſuch heat, but that they muſt be melted 3 and yet they are ſo far from melting, that being ſhot out 
are not burnt. of a Musket they will pierce through Armour and the whole body beſides, and yet remain whole, 
or but alittle dimini{h'd. - Beſidesalſo, if you ſhoot them againlt a ſtone wall, you may preſently 
take them up in yourhand without any harm, and alſo without any manifeſt ſenſe of heat 3 though 
their heat by the firiking upon the ſtone thould be rather increaſed, if they had any. Further- 
more, a bullet ſhut into a barrel of Gunpowder, would preſently ſet it all on tre, if the bullet 
thould acquire ſuch heat by the ſhooting, but it is not ſo, For it any time the powder be tired 
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by ſuch an accident, we mult not imagine that it is done by the bullet bringing fire with it, but 


by the firiking and collifion thereof againſt ſome iron or ſtone that oppoſes or meets therewith, 
whence ſparks of fire proceeding as from a flint, the powder is fired in a moment. The like opini- 
on we have of thatched houſes, for they are not fired by the bullet which is ſhot, but rather by tome 
other thing, as linnen rags, brown paper, and the like, which rognes and wicked perſons faſten to 
thcir bullets. There is another thing which more confirms me in this opinion,which is, take a bullet 
of Wax, and keep it from the hre, for otherwiſe it would melt, and {hoot it againſt an inch board, 
and it will go through it 3 whereby you may underſtand that bullets cannot become ſo hot by ſhoot- 
ing, to burn like a cautery. But the orihces (may ſome ſay) of ſuch wounds are always black. 
This indecd is true, but it is not from the effect of heat brought thither by the bullet, but the force 
of the contuſion. Now the contuſion is exceeding great, both becauſe the bullet is round, and en- 
ters the body with incredible violence. Of which thoſe that are wounded will give you ſufficient 
teſtimony, for there is none of them, which thinks not preſently upon the blow, that as it were 
ſome poli, or thing of the like weight, falls upon the affected member, whence great pain and ſtu- 
pidity poſſeſs the part, whereby the native heat and ſpirits are ſo much diſſipated, that a Gangrene 
may follow. But for the Eſchar which they affirm is made by the blow, and falls away afterwards, 
they are much miſtaken. For certain particles of the membranes are fleſh contuſed and torn by the 
violence of the bullet beguiles them 3 which preſently putrefying, and ſevered from the ſound parts 
by the power of nature and the ſeparating heat, which thing 'uſually happens in all great Contu- 
ſions. But for all that theſe ſo many and weighty reaſons may free the powder from all ſuſpicion of 
poyſon, and the bullet from all thought of burning 3 yet there are many who inſiſting upon Philo- 
(ophical Arguments raiſe new ſtirs. For (fay they) the diſcharging a piece of Ordnance is abſolutely 
like Thunder and Lightning, which the rent and torn clouds caſt from the middle region upon the 
earth 3 wheretore the iron bullet which is ſhot out of the Canon mult nceds have a venenate and 
burning faculty. Iam not ignorant that Lightning generated of a groſs and viſcous exhalation, 
breaking the cloud wherewith it is incompaſled, never falls upon the earth, but brings fire with it, 
one while more ſubtile, another while more groſs, according to the various condition of the mat- 
ter whence the exhalation hath ariſen. For Seneca writcs that there are three ſeveral kinds of Light- 
vivg diffcring in burning, condition and plenty. One ot them penetrates, or rather perforates by 
the tenuity of the matter of the object which it touches. The other with a violent impetuoſity 
breaks in ſunder, and difhpates the objects, by reaſon it hath a moredenſe, compact and forcible 
matter, like as Whirlwinds have. The third, for that it conſiſts of a more terreſtrial matter, burns 
what it touches, leaving behind it the imprethon of the burning, Alo I know that Lightning is of 
a peſtilent and ftinking nature, occaſioned by the groſsneſs and viſcidity of the matter whereof it 
is which mattcr taking, hre, ſends forth fo loathſom and odious a ſmell, that the very wild Beaſts 
cannot indure it, but Jeave their dens, if they chance to be touched with ſuch a Lightnivg, Beſides 
allo we have read in the Northern Hiſtory of Olaws Magnws, that in ſome places atter a Lightning, 
you [hall tind a whole Plain ſpread over with Brimftone, which Brimſtone notwithſtanding is ex- 
tinguiſhed, unprofitable, and of no efficacy. But grant theſe things to be thus, yct muſt we not there- 
fore conclude, that the bullets of the great Ordnance carry poyſon and fire with them into the 
wounds, For though there be many things alike in Lightning and diſcharging great Ordnance, yet 
they haveno ſimilitude cither in matter or ſubſtance, but cnly in effes, whereby they ſhake, break 
in ſunder, and diſperſe the bodies which withſtand them : For Lightning and Thunder do it by 
means of fire, and oft-times of a ſtone generated in them, which 1s theretore termed, a Thunder- 
bolt z but Ordnance by the bullet carried by the force of the air , more violently driving and 
forcing it forwards. Neither if any ſhould by more powertul Arguments force me to yield that the 
mattcr of Lightning, and ſhooting of Ordnance are alike, yet will I not therefore be forced tocon- 
tcſs that wounds made by Gunſhot are combuſt. Frr, according to Pliny, there are ſome Lightnings 
which conſiſting of a moſt dry matter, do ſhatter in ſunder all that withſtand them, but do not 
burn at all ; others whichare of ſomewhat a more humid nature, burn no more than the former, 
but only black ſuch things as they touch 3 laſtly, otherſome of a more ſubtile and tenuious matter, 
whoſe nature (as Seneca faith) we mult not doubt to be divine, if but for this reaſon, that they will 
melt gold and filver, not harming the purſe z a {word, not hurting the ſcabbard ; the head of a 
lance, not burning the wood, and ſhed wine, not breaking the veſſel. According to which decree 
I can grant, that theſe Lightnings which break in ſunder, melt, and diſſipate, and perform other et- 
feds {o full of admiration, are like in ſubſtance tothe ſhot ot great Ordnance 3 but not thoſewhich 
carry with them tre and flame. 

In proof whereof there comes into my mind a Hiſtory of a certain Souldier, out of whoſe thigh 
I remember I drew forth a bullet wrapped in the taffety of his breeches, which had not any fign of 
tearing or burning, Befides, I have ſeen many who not wounded, nor ſo much as touched, yet not- 
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withſtanding have with the very report and wind of a Canon bullet, ſliding clofe by their ears, wounds made 


faln down tor dead, fo that their members becoming livid and black, they have died by a Gan- 
grene enſuing thereupon, Theſe and ſuch effects are like the effects of Lightning which we lately 


by Gunſhot 
ſome few years 
agone were (0 


mentioned, and yct they beat no ſign nor mark of poyſon. From whenceI dare now boldly con- deadly. 


clude, that wounds made by Gunſhot are neither poyſoned, nor burnt. But ſeeing the danger of ſuch 
wounds in thelc laſt Civil-wars hath been ſo great, univerſal, and deadly to ſo many worthy per- 
fonages and valiant men, what then may have been the caule thereof, if it wereneither cumbuſtion, 
nor the vencnate quality of the wound ? This muſt we therefore now infiſt upon and ſomewhat 


hardily explain. Thoſe who have ſpent all their time in the learning and ſearching out the myſte- The cauſe of 


rics of natural Philoſophy, would have all men think and believe, that the four Elements have 


the tranſmu- 
fuch _-n of the 


mutual ſympathy, that they may be changed each into other z ſo that they not only undergo theal- gjement. 
terations of the tirli qualities which are heat, coldnefs, drineſs and moiſture, but alfo the mutati- 
on 
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on of their proper ſubſtances by rarefaGtion and condenſation. For thus the fre 'is frequently 
changed into air,the air into hve v.90 water into air, and the water into carth 3 and on the contrary, 
the carth into water, the water int0.air, the air into hrez becauſe theſe four hrit bodics have in thcir 
common matter enjoyed the contrary and fighting, yet hrſt and principal, qualitics of all, 

* Theſe Bel- Whercof we have an example in the * Ball-bellows brought out of Germany, which are made of 
lows here brafs, hollow and round 3 and have a very ſmall hole in them, whereby the water is put in, and fo 
ns by put to the fire; the water by the a&tion thereof is rarihed into air, and fo they ſend forth wind with 
nad  R a great noiſe, and blow ſtrongly aſſoon as they grow throughly hot. You may try the ſame with 
of Braſs in Cheſnuts3 which, caſt whole and undividcd into the tire, prelently fly aſunder with a great crack ; 
form ofa Pear, becauſe the watry and innate humidity turned into wind by the force of the hre, forcibly breaks his 
wh - -=y | paſſage forth. For the air or wind raiſed from the water by rarctaction, requires a large place, nei- 
oa leſſer - ther} can it now be contained in the narrow hlms, or skins of the Cheſnut, wherein it was former- 
ends : when ly kept. Juſt after the ſame manner Gunpowder being hred, turns into a tar;greater proportion of 
you would fill air according to the truth of that Philoſophical Propoſition, which faith, Of one part of carth. there 
them with wa- axe made ten of watcr; of one of water, ten of air 3 and of one of air, are madeten of fire. Now 
agency this fire, not poſſible to be pent in the narrow ſpace of the Piece, wherein the powder was formerly 
ry hot, and ſo contained, endeavours to force its paſſage with violence, and {o caſts forth the bullet lying in the 
the air which way, yet ſo that it preſently vaniſhes into air, and doth not accompany the ballet to, the mark, 
is contained in gr 0bje&, which it batters, ſpoils and breaks aſunder, Yet the bullet may drive the obvious air with 
chem will be £4, ciolence, that men are often ſooner touched therewith than with the bullet, and dic by having 
exceedingly "54 p ; , h-) 
rarified, their bones ſhattered and broken without any hurt on the fleth which covers them; which, as we 
which by put- formerly noted, it hath commcn with Lightning. We tind the like in Mincs, when the powder is 


ring them pre- once hred, it removes and ſhakes even Mountains of carth, 

ſently into wa- 

ter will be condenſate as much,& ſo will draw in the water to ſupply the _ detur vacuum. Then pur them into fire,and it again 
Tarifying the water into air will make them yield a ſtrong continued and forcible blaſt. The cauſe of the report and blow of a Canon. 


A Hiſtory, -' . In the ycar of our Lord, 1562, a quantity of this powder which was not very great, taking fire 
| by accident in the Arcenal of Paris, cauſed ſuch a tempelt that the whole City thook therewith, 
but it quite overturned divers of the neighbouring houſes, and ſhook off the tiles and broke the 
windows of thoſe which were fuxther off; and to conclude, like a ftorm of Lightning, it laid many 
here and there for dead, ſome loſt thcir figha, others their hcaring, and otherſome had their limbs 
torn a ſunder, asif they had been rent with wildHorſes3 and all this was done by the only agitati- 
on of the air into which the fired Gunpowder was turned. Juſt after the ſame manner as winds 
pent up in hollow places of the earth which want vents: For in ſceking paſlage forth, they vehe- 
The eauſe of mently ſhake the ſides of the carth, and raging, with a great noiſe about the cavities, they make all 


an Earth- theſurface thereof to tremble 3 ſo that, by the various agitation one while up, another down, it over- 
gupke, turns or carries it to another place. For thus we have rcad that ws and gina, anciently moſt 
famous Cities of Greece, wcre ſwallowed up and quite over-turned by an Earthquake. I omit the 


great bluſterings of the winds ſtriving in the cavities of the carth, which repreſent to ſuch as hear 

them at ſome dittance, the tierce afſailing of Cities, the bellowing of bullets, the horrid roarings of 

Lions, neither are they much unlike to the roaring reports of Canons. Thele things being thus 

premiſed, let us come to the thing we have in hand. Amongſt things neceſfary tor life, there 

15'none cauſcs greatcr changes in us than the airz which is continually drawn into the bowels ap- 

pointed by nature, and whether we fleep, wake, or what clſe focver we do, we continual draw 

in and breath it out. Through which occaſion, _—_ calls it Divine, for that breathing 

through this mundane Orb, it embraces, nouriſhes, detends and keeps in quiet peace all things 

contained- therein, friendly conſpiring with the Stars from whom a Divine vertue is infuſed therc- 

in. For the air diverſly changed and affected by the Stars, doth in hike manner produce various 

changes jn theſe lower mundane bodies. And hence it is that Philoſophers and Phyſicians do 

ſo ſeriouſly with us to behold and conlider the culture and habit of places, and conttitution of 

the air, when they treat of preſerving of health, or curing diſcales. For in theſe the great 

power and dominion of the air is very apparent, as you may gather by the four Seaſons of the 

year for in Summer the air being hot and dry, heats and dries our bodies 3 but in Winter it pro- 

duceth in, us the effets of Winters qualities, that is, of cold and moiſture; yet by ſuch order and 

providence of nature, that although according to the varieties of Seaſons our bodies may be va- 

riouſly altered, yet ſhall they receive no detriment thereby, if ſo be that the Seaſons retain their 
{caſonableneſs: From whence if they happen to digreſs, they raiſe and ſtir up great periurba- 

tions bath in our bodics and minds 3 whoſe malice we can ſcarce ſhun, becauſe they encompaſs 

us on every hand, and by the Law of Nature enter together with the air into the ſecret Cabi- 

How the air ncts of our Bodics both by occult and manifeſt paſſages. F or who 1s he, that doth not by cx- 
becomes hurt- perience find both for the commodity and diſcommodity of his health, the various cftcCts of 
ful. winds, (wherewith the air is commixt) according as they blow from this or that Region, or quar- 
ter of the World. Wherefore ſeeing that the South-wind is hot and moitt z the North-wind cold 

and dry; the Eaſt-wind clear and freſh 3 the Weſi-wind cloudy, it is no doubt but that the air which 

we'draw in by inſpiration carries together therewith into the bowels the qualities of that wind 

Aphor. 17, Which isthen prevalent. Whence we read in Hippocrates, that changes of timcs, whether they hap- 
Ject. 3. pen by different winds, or vicifſitude of Seaſons, chiefly bring diſeaſes 3 tor northerly winds do 
condenſe, and ſtrenghten our bodies, and make them active, well coloured and during, by reſuſci- 

tating and vigorating the native heat. But ſouthern winds reſolve and moiſten our bodies, make 

us heavy-hcaded,. dull the hearing, cauſc giddineſs, and make the eyes and body leſs agile; as the 

Inhabitants of Narbon tind totheir great harm, who are otherwiſe ranked among che rnolt active 

Ng <plc of France, But it we would make a compariſon of the Seaſons, and Conſtitutions of the _ 
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by Hippocrates Decrce, Draughts are more wholeſome and leſs deadly than rains; I judge, for that 

roo much humidity is the mother of putretaRtion, as you may lean by thoſe Countrics which 

are blown upon by a wind from Sea, For in theſe ficth which is kept tor food, putretics in the Fleſh quickly 

ſpace of an hour 3 and ſuch Ulcers as in other places are cafily and quickly healed, do thete by the Purrefies in 

conflux and collection of matter become inveterate and contumacious. Therctore as when the {ca- vita... 

ſons of the year ſucceſſively tall out agreeable totheir nature,and when cach ſcaſon is ſeaſunable, then 

cither we are not fick at all, or affuredly with leſs danger. Soon the contrary, the perfect conſtitu- 

tion and health of our bodics becomes worle and decays, when the ſeaſons of the year are depraved 

and- perverted in time and temper. Now ſeeing that theſe many years, the four ſcaſons of the year 

have wanted their ſcaſonablencſs, the Summer wanting, his uſual heat, and the Winter its cold; 

and all things by moiſture and the dominion of the ſouthern winds have been humid and languid, 

I think there is none ſo ignorant in natural Philoſophy and Aſtrology, who will not think but that 

the cauſes of the malignity aud contumacy of thole dilcafes which have fo long aMidted all France; 

are to be attributed to the Air and Heavens, For otherwiſe, whence have ſo many peſtilent and 

contagious diſcaſes tyrannized over ſo many people of every age, ſex and condition? Whence 

have {o many Catarrhs, Coughs, and heavineſles of the head ? So many Pleurifies, Tumors, Small- 

poxcs, Meaſlcs and Itches, not admitting of digeſtion and remedies preſcribed by Art? Whence 

have we had ſo many venemous Creatures, as Toads, Graſhoppers, Catcrpillers, Spiders, Waſps. 

Hornets, Beetlcs., Snails, Vipers, Snakes, Lizards, Scorpions, and Efts or Neuts, unleſs from exceſhve 

putrctaction which the humidity of the air, our native heat being liquid and dull, hath cauſed in 

us, and the whole Kingdom of France ? Hence alfo proceeds the intirmity of our native heat, and the 

corruption of the blood and humors whercot we confiſt, which the rainy Southwind hath cauſed 

with its ſultry heat. Wheretore in theſe laſt years I have dawn little blood, which hath not pre- 

ſcently thewcd the corruption of its ſubſtance by the black or greeniſh colour, asI have diligently 

obſerved in all ſuch asI have bled by the direEtion of the Phyficians, either for prevention of fu- 

ture, or cure of preſcnt diſcaſes, Whence it comes to paſs that the fleſhy ſubſtance of our bodics 

could not but be faulty both in temper and confiſtence 3 ſeeing that the blood whence it is genera- 

tcd had drawn the ſccds of corruption from the dehled air. Whence it fell out, that the wounds tn what bogies 

which hapned with loſs of fubftance «<culd be ſcarce healed cr united, becauſe of the depraved Ulcers and 

nature of the blood. For, fo the wounds and ulcers of thoſe which are troubled with the Dropfie, wounds are 

whoſe blood is more cold or wholly wateriſh ; ſo of leprous perſons, whoſe blood is corrupt; and Vaſt oa 

Jaſily, of all ſuch as have their bodics replete with ill juyce, or elſe are Cachedtick, will not cafily 

admit of cure. Yea afſurcdly, it but the very part which is hurt ſwerve from its native temper, the 

wound will not cafily be cured. Therctore fecing all theſe things, both the putrefaQtion of the air, 

and depraved humors of the body, and alfo the diftemper of the affected parts confſfired together 

to the dcſiruttion of the wounded 3 what marvel was it, if in theſe late Civil Wars, the wounds 

which were for thcir quantity ſmall, for the condition of the wounded part bur little, have cauſed 

ſomany and gricvous accidents, and laſtly death it felt? Eſpecially, ſeeing that the air which en- 

compaſſeth us, tainted with putretaQtion, corrupts and dehles the wounds by inſpiration and ex- 

ſpiration, the body and humors being already diſpoſed, or inclined to putrefa&tion. Now therecame 

ſuch a (tink, which is a moſt afſured ſign of putrefation, from theſe wounds, when they were 

dreſſed, that ſuch as ſtood by could fcarce endure it : Neither could this ſtink be attributed to the 

want of drefling, or fault of the Chirurgeon for the wounds of the Princes and Nobility ſtunk as 

ill as thoſe of the common Souldiers. And the corruption was ſuch, that if any chanced to be un- An argument 
deli for one day, which ſometimes hapned amongſt ſuch a multitude of wounded perſons, the next % great pu- 
day the wound would be full of Worms. Belides alſo, which turthermore argues a great putrctaCti- ran 
on of humors, many had abſcciſcs in parts oppohite to their wounds, as in theirlett knee, when as | 

the right ſhoulder was wounded 3 in theleft arm, when as the right leg was hurt. WhichIT remem- 

ber betel the King of Nararre, the Duke of Newers, the Lord Rendan, and divers others. For all men 

had Nature ſo over-charged with abundance of vicious humors, that it it expelled not part thereof 

by Impoſthumes to the babit of the body, it certainly otherwiſe diſpoſed of it amongſt the inner parts 

of the body for in diſflcRing dead bodies, we obſcrved that the Spleen, Liver, Lungs, and other 

Bowels were purulent, 3 and hence it was that the Patients by reaſon of vapours ſent from them to 

the heart, were troublcd with continual Feavers. But the liver and all the vcinous parts being pol- 

lated, and ſo the generation of the laudable blood hindrcd, they languithed for want of fitting nou- 

riſhmcnt, But when the brain by vapours was drawn in to ſympathize with the reſt, they were mo- 

ted with Ravenings and Convultions. Wherctore if any thing ſucceeded unproſperouſly in fo 

| grcat malignancy of wounds, the Chirurgcon was not to be blamed, for that it were a crime to tight 
againſt God and the Air, wherein the hidden ſcourges of the divine Juſtice lye hid. Theretore it ac- 

cording, to the mind of great Hippocrates, who commands to bring all contuſed wounds to ſuppura- Ay contuſed 

| tion, that ſo they may be healed, we endeavourcd to cure with ſuch medicines wounds made with wounds muſt 

Gunſhot, and therefore contuſed 3 who can rightly be angry with us, if we performed it not{o well, be brought tg 

by reaſon of thoſe PutrefaQtions, Gangrenes and Mortihcations which proceeded from the corrupt UPPUratiog, 

| Air: For all that, we uſed not only ſuppuratives, but were oft-times forced to uſe other medicines z 

(o long turning aſide from the cure of the diſeaſe, until we had orecome the ſymptoms which much 

indavger the Paticnt, and cuſtomarily happen upon ſuch wounds, as alſo upon thoſe which are made 

witha Sword, or any other kind of Weapon as ſhall plainly appear in the following Treatife, to 

which it now ſcems high time that we betake our ſelves; 
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CHAP. I. 
A diviſion of Wounds drawn from the variety of the wounded parts, and the Bullets which wound. 


A diviſion of LL wounds which are made in mans body by Gunſhot, whether ſimple or compound, are 
wounds from accompanied with contulion, dilaceration, diſtemper and — I ſay, all theſe poſſeſs 
the variety of either the noble parts, or ignoble, the flclhy, nervous, or bony z ſome whiles with rending 
che wounded j ; :eſſcls. ſometimes without harming them. Now theſe wounds are 
parts. and tcaring aſunder the larger veſlcls, ; g : O 
only ſuperhciary, or elſe picrce deep and paſs quite through the Body. But there is alſo another 
diviſion of theſe wounds taken from the variety of the bullets wherewith they are made. For ſome 
From the dif- bnllcts are bigger, ſome leſs, ſome between both 3 they are uſually made of Lead, yetſometimes of 
ference of Ste], Iron, Braſs, Tin, ſcarce any of Silver, much leſs of Gold, There arifes no difference from their 
nn. made figure for almoli all kinds of wounds of this nature are round. From theſe differences, the Chi- 
by Gunſhor rurgeon muſt take his Indications what to do, and what medicines to apply. The tirſt care mult be, 
are uſually that he think not theſe horrid and malign ſymptoms, which uſually happen upon theſe kinds of 
round, wounds, toariſe from combultion, or poyſon carried with the bullet into the wounded part, and 
that for thoſe reaſons we have formerly handled at large. But rather let him judge they proceed 
from the vehemency of the contuſion, dilaceration and fraCture, cauſed by the bullets, too violent 
entry into the nervous and bony bodies. For, if at any time the bullet ſhall ovly light upon the fleſhy 
parts, the wounds will be as calily curcd, as any other wound uſually is, which is made with a con- 
tuſing and round kind of weapon, asI have often found by frequent experience, whillt I have fol- 
lowed the Wars, and performed the pu a Chirurgeon to many Noblemen and common Soul- 
dicrs, according to the counſel of ſuch Phyſicians as were there overſeers of the cure. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the figns of Wounds made by Gunſhot. 


wounds from colour, as when the native colour of the part dccays, and inſtead thereof a livid, green- 
their figure, iſh, violet, or other colour ſucceeds; by the feeling or ſenſe of the ſtroke, when in the 


ſor WW Ounds made by Gunſhot are known by their hgure, which is uſually round 3 by their 
From their yexy inſtant of the receiving thereof, he feels a heavy ſenſe, as if ſome great fone, or piece of tim- 


_ & — ber, or ſome ſuchother weighty thing had faln upon it 3 by the ſmall quantity of blood which iflues 
feeling of the Out thereat, for when the parts are contuſed, within ſome ſmall while after the ſtroke they ſwell ap, ſo 
blow. that they will ſcarce admit a Tent, whence it is that the blood is ſtopped, which otherwiſe would low 
From the forth of the orifice of the wound 3 by heat, which happens either by the violcntnelſs of the motion,or 
——_ the vehement impultion of the air, or the attrition of the contuſcd parts,as the fleſh and nerves. Alſo 
4 _— # you may conjecture that the wounds have been made by Gunſhot,it the bones ſhall be broken,and the 
wound. ſplinters thercof by pricking the neighbouring bodics cauſe defluxion and inflammation. But the 


Whence theſe cauſe that the bullet makes fo great a contuſion is, for that it enters the body without any points or 
woundsar© corners, but with its round and ſpherical body, which cannot penetrate but with mighty force 
hy con- whence it cometh to paſs that the wound looks black, and the adjacent parts livid : Hence alſo Pro- 
; cecd ſo many grievous ſymptoms, as Pain, Defluxion, Inflammation, Apoſtumation, Convulſion 
Phrenſie, Palſie, Gangrene, and Mortitication, whence laſtly Death enſues, Now the wounds do 
oftcn calt forth virulent and very much ſtinking filth, by reaſon of the great contuſion, and the rend- 
ing and tcaring of the neigbouring particles. A great abundance of humors flow from the whole 
body, and fall down upon the affected parts, which the native heat thereof being diminiſhed, for- 
ſakes, and preſently an unnatural heat ſcifes upon it, Hitherto alſo tend an univerſal or particular 
repletion of ill humors, chiefly if the wounds poſſeſs the nervous parts, as the joynts. Verily nei- 
ther a Stag, with his horn, nor a flint out of a fling can give ſo great a blow, or make ſo large a 
wound, as a leadcn or iron bullet ſhot out of a Gun 3 as that which going with mighty violence, 

picrces the body like a Thunderbolt, 


CHAP. III 
How theſe Wounds muſt be ordered, at the firſt dreſſing. 


muſt firſt be may be free paſſage forth, both tor the Sanjes or matter, alſo for ſuch things as are farced, 
pulled forth, or otherwiſe, contained therein 3 ſuch as are pieces of their Cloaths, Bombaſt, Linnen, 
Paper, pieces of Mail or Armour, Bullcts, Hail-ſhot, ſplinters of Bones, bruiſed Fleſh, and the like, 
all which mult be plucked forth with as much celerity and gentleneſs as may be. For preſently after 
the receiving of the wound the pain and inflammation are not fo great, as they will be within a 
The manner ſhort timeatter, This is the principal thing in pertormance of this work, that you place the Patient 
how ro draw juſt in ſuch a poſture as he was in, at the receiving of the wound 3 for otherwiſe the various moti- 
chem forth. on and turning of the muſcles will either hinder or firaiten the paſſage forth of the contained 
bodies, You (hall, if it be poſſible, ſearch for theſe bodies with your tinger, that ſo you may 
the more certainly and exactly perceive them. Yet if the bullet be entxed ſomewhat deep in, 
then you ſhall ſearch for it with a round and blunt probe, leſt you put the Patient to pain; yet often- 


Strange bodies Ci He wound muſt forthwith be inlarged, unleſs the condition of the part refiſt, that ſo there 


tumcs you ſhall ſcarce by this means tind the Bullet. As it happened to the Marlhal of Briſſac in' 


the Siege of Perpignan, who was wounded in his right ſhoulder with a bullet, which the Chirur- 
geons 
0 
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Bo ox XI. andother fiery Engines, and all forts of Weapons. 


geons thought to have entered into the capacity of his body. But I, wiſhing the Patient to ftand 
jult in the ſame manner as he did when he received the wound, found at length the place where the 
Bullet lay, by gently preſſing with my fingers, the parts near the wounds, and the relt which I ſu- 
ſpeed 3 as allo by the ſwelling, hardneſs, pain and blackneſs of the part, which was the lower part 
of the (ſhoulder near unto the eighth or ninth ſpondil of the back. Wherefore the bullet being 
taken forth by making inciſion in the place, the wound was quickly healed, and the Gentleman reco- 
vered. You ſhall obſerve this, and rather believe the judgment of your fingers, than of your Probe. 
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CHAP. IV. 
A Deſcription of fit Inſtruments to draw forth Bullets and other ſtrange Bodies, 


ſtrange bodies, are various according to the diverſity of the incident occafions. For ſome 

are toothed, others ſmooth, others of another figure and bigneſs 3 of all which forts the 
Chirurgeon muſt have divers in a readineſs, that he may fit them to the bodies and wounds, and 
not the wounds and bodies to his Inſtruments, 


B* the magnitude and figure of Inſtruments fit for drawing forth of bullets and other 


| The Delineation of ſuch like Inſtruments. 


' The ſtrait Cranes bill being The crooked Cranes-bill, with 
| alſo toothed; fit for draw- teeth like a Saw. 

C ing forth hail-ſtones.pteces 
of armour.ſplinter of bones 


(3 
and ſuch things as Iye \ 
\ 


q 


deep within. The Ducks-bill, 


This Duckg-bill 
hath a large, round 
and toothed cavity 
in the end, for ſoit 
more ea ; taketh 

e 


bold of the Bullet 
when it lies among ſt 
much fleſh. 


Another Inftrument fit for drawing forth of Bullets, which 4 
may be termed a Catch-bullet. 


== © A Shews the Trunk, 

Ms It B Shews the rod, or ftring, which 
> opens and ſhuts the joynt. 
| C The Joynts 
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Another Catch-bullet called a Lizards- The Parrots-beak, is made for draw- The Swans-bill opens with a ſcrew 5 yoit 
noſe, made for drawing out of Bullets, ing forth pieees of mail thruſt into may with this dilate the wounds,and 
which are ſomewhat flatted, by ftlriking the fleſh, or bones, and this is the ſo put in a ſtrait Cranes-bil, as pincers 
#pon 2 bone. figure thereof. to pluck forth ſtrange bodies. 
The figure of both are here expreſt. 
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: 1; Afſpews the ſcrew-pin. BThebol- Us 

Fj lowed part which receives the 
round part noted with C, which 
is _ and ſhut by the ſcrew. 
DD Falls or ſtays, which go- 

; vern the running branch. 

But if theſe ſtrange bodies, eſpecially Bullets and Hail-ſhot be not too deep in the wound, they 
may be tdkenforth with your Levatory, or clſeby the help of theſe Gimblers, Thele Gimblets are 
ſcrewed into their pipes, or canes, and enter with their ſcrewed points into the Bullets, it that they 
be of Lead or Tin, and of no harder mctal; and fo being faftned in them, bring them out with 


them. / , 


The fignre of the Gimblet, with his Pipe or Cane. 

& the Swans-bill which we lately mentioned, there 

are alſg other Inſtruments fit to dilate and open the wounds, 
therefore called Dilaters, by whoſe help the wound may be 
held/open, that ſo the hidden bodies may be ſeen; for when 
*:yout preſs together the two ends of this Inſtrument, the 

;. Other two open and dilate themſelves, - You may alſo uſe 
© them indilating divcrs other parts6f the body, as the No- 
* - Krils, Fundament, and ſuch like, 


Dilaters. 


| — 

The Inſtruments which follow are called Scton-needlcs, 
or Probes; whoſe uſe is, to draw through a Flamula, ſo to 
keep the wound open, that you may the better take forth 
any ſtrange body; Belidcs alſo weruſe the ſame Needles to 
{carch, or as it were to ſound the deepneſs of the wounds, 
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and to find out the bullets. For they cannot put one to much pain becauſe they have ſmooth and 

round ends. So allo all Probes wherewith we ſearch for bullets, muſt have ſomewhat large , W har Probes 
Probes for to put flamula's through a Wound withal. ſmooth and round ends. For fit *© fearch 

ſceing that the verges of the **<{e wounds. 

Wound meet together preſcnt- 

ly after the hurt, if the Probes 

be too ſmall or ſlender, they 

will ſtick in the incquality of 

the fleſh, neither will they be 

able tro come to the Buller. 

But it they be ſharpand point- 

cd, they will cauſe and renew 

the pain by pricking the fleſh 

they mcet withal, and fo hin- 

der your intention of find- 

ing the Bullet : Now you muſt 

be furniſhed with theſe In- 

ftruments of a different length, 

according tothe various thick- 

neſs of the parts; for yon 

cannot put any through the 

thigh but ſuch as areot a good 

length. 
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CHAP. I% 
IV hat dreſſing muſt firſt be uſed, after the ſtrange bodies are pluck'd or drawn ont of the Wound, 


have formerly recited, the chief of the cure mult be to heal the contuſion, and amend 

the dittemper of the air if it be hot and moitt, that is, ſubje& to putretation. This 
ſhall be done by medicines taken inwardly, applied outwardly, and put intothe wound. Things to 
be inwardly uſed in diet and Pharmacy lI leave to the judgment of learned Phyſicians; tor the par- A caution in 
ticular and topick medicines, (unleſs from the preſent conſtitution of the air, the condition of the the uſe of ſup- 
wounded part,or from ſome other cauſe,there being a danger of a Gangrene)you mult uſe ſuppuratives Puratives, 
as you uſually do in contufions 3 ſuch as are oyls of Whelps, and that which we call a Digettive 3 you 
mult chiefly torbear ſuppuratives, when as the wounded part is of a nervous nature. For all ner- Why Eſcharo- 
vous parts require dricr medicines then fleſhy, as we have formerly delivered ſpeaking of wounds ticks muſt be 
of the joynts 3 wherefore in wounds of the joynts and nervous parts you ſhall uſe more Venice Tur- *(cheved in 
pentine than oyl. Lawrentins Folertus the Kings Phyſician and Chancellor of the Univerſity of n/a = 
Mompelier, in a Treatiſe which he writ of wounds made with Gunthot, forbids the uſe of Eicharo- ir 
ticks both actual and potential, in theſe wounds, if fimple 3 tor that they induce pain,inflammaticn.a 
feaver,gangrene,and other deadly ſymptoms. Belides alſo, an Eſchar will hinder ſuppuration,which Row an EC 
is to bedetired in this kind of wounds, that ſo the contuled fleſh may be ſevered trom the ſound, char may caufe 
leſt it be drawn to putretation by contagion. Which calily happens when an Eſchar is drawn, as a purrefaction, 
bar over it, for then the excrementitious humor remains longer in the part, and the putredinous The deforines 
vapours, hindred from paſſing forth, are increaſed, and carried from the lefſer veſſels tothe big- gy of og __ 
ger, and fo over all the Body, Wheretore, when you ſuſpect putrefaCtion, letting alone ſup- £25;tiacum. 
puratives, uſe in the hrit place ſuch tirings as refilt putrefaction, as this following Oyntment. Kc 
Pulver. alumin. roche, viridis eris, vitrioli Romani, mellis roſat. an. ij. aceti boni quantum ſufficit, bul.i- 
ant omnia ſimul ſecundum artem, &* fiat medicamentum ad formam mellis. This by rcaſon of the heat 
and ſubtlety of the ſubſtance, hath a faculty to induce and attenuate the humors, as alſo to call 
forth the native heat drawn in and diſſipated by the violent and forcible entrance of the bullet 
into the body 3 furthermore alſo it corrects the venemoys contagion of the virulent humor. Now 
this medicine hall be uſed, diſſolved in Vinegar or Aqze vite, and be put into the wound with 
tents ar pledgets, The tents which fhall be uſed 2t the firſt drefling muſt be ſomewhat long 
and thick, that by dilating the wound, they may make way for application of other remedies 
otherwiſe you may make injedtion with a Syringe, that ſo it may penetrate the more powerfully, 
But this deſcribed Ag yptiacum ſhall be —— according, to the condition of the affected parts, 
for the nervous parts will be offended with it as being too acrid 3 but it may be qualified by ad- 
mixture of oyl of Turpentine and Saint Johns-wort. Alſo we may well be without this Agypti- dec 
acum when there is no ſuch peſtilent conſtitution of the air, as was ſeen in the late Civil Wars. yeah > 
After the uſe of Agyptiacum you ſhall with emollient and lenitive medicines procure the falling £gyptiacum. 
away of the Eſchar, and ſuch a medicine is this following Oyl, being ſomewhat more than warm. 
Re Olet violati lib. ttlj. in quibus coquantur catelli duo nuper nati, uſque a4 diſſolutionem oſſium, addendo 
vermium terreſtrium, ut accet preparatorum , 1h 1. Coquantur ſimul lento igne, deinde fiat expreſſo ad The oil of 
wſum, addendo terebinth. venet. 5 itj. Aqua vite 5 i. This Oyl hath a wonderful force toaflwage Whelps a di- 
pain, to bring the wound to ſuppuration, and cauſe the falling away of the Eſchar. This enſuing eltive. Ano- 
Oyl is made more cafily. Is Ole ſeminis lini, & lilior. an. 5 1lj. Vngaent. baſilic. 3 i. Liquefiant fi- _ and fic 

k ' I : _ - : edicine ro 

ml & fiat medicamentum : Pat of this a futhcient quantity into the wound 3 for this being ap- procure the 
plied indifferent hot, hath power to aflwage pain, to ſoften and hume the oritice of the wound, falling away 
and help forwards ſuppuration, which 1s the true manner of curing theſe kinds of wounds, accor- % a2 Eſchar, 


Bb 3 ding 


WW Hen the ſfirange bodies are drawn or pluck*d out of the wound, by thoſe means we 
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ding to the rule of Hippocrates, which wiſhes every contuſed wound to be preſently brought ro 
ſuppuration, for ſo it will be leſs ſubject to a Phlegmon 3 and beſides, all the rent and bruiſed fich 
muſt putrefie, diſſolve and turn to quitture, that new and good ficſh may be gcneratcd inſtead there- 
Lib, deuleer. Of, Laurentins Taubertus much commends this following medicine, of whole efficacy, as yet I have 
made no trial. It Pulver. mercuy. bis calcinati, 5 is . Adipis porci recentis, vel buttyri recentis, 5 viij. Cam- 
The faculties phore in aqua vite diſſolnte, 3 ij. Miſce omnia ſumul, addendo tantillum olei liliorum, aut lini, Experi- 
of the powder ence taught him, and Reaſon alſo ſhews, that this kind of remedy is very commendable ; tor the 
of Mercury. powder of Mercury, if mixed with a groſs and humedting matter, doth in a ſhort ſpace turn the 
bruiſed fleſh into Pzzs, without cauling any great pain. For the Camphirc, whether it be hot or 
The force of cold, in temper, it much conduces to that purpdſe, by reaſon of the ſubtlety of the parts whereut” 
calcined vi=> jt confiſts. For by means of this quality the medicines enter with more facility into the afteted by- 
ro —_ dics, and perform thcir parts belides alſo, Camphire reſiſts PutretaCtion. Some drop into the wound 
ow wounds . . . "ur pee - 
made by Gun- £94 zitewhercin they have difſolved ſome calcincd vitriol. Which kind of remedy is not ſuppura- 
ſhot may be tive, but yet much rclifts putrefaQtion, ſo that we may ule it with good ſucceſs, when the weather is 
combuſt, hot, moiſt and foggy. But when the wound is made very near at hand, it cannot but be burnt by 
the flame of the powder 3 in which, remedies uſed tor burns, will be- uſeful, not omitting ſuch as 
are fit for contuſions. But for thoſe parts which lye next the wound, you thall not, unleſs at the 
firlt dreffing, apply refrigerating and afiringent things, but rather emollient and ſuppurative. For 
thoſe things which have a refrigerating faculty, weaken the part, and hinder ſuppuration. For 
aftringents conſtipate the skin, which is the cauſe, that, the putrid* vapours ſhuts up and hindred 
from tranſpiration and paſſage forth, a Gangreneand Mortitication eafily ſeiſe upon the part. But 
Scarification. if the contuſion be great, _ diffuſe it {clf more largely over the fleſh, the part muſt be much ſcari- 
ticdz that ſo the contuſed and concrete blood, and therefore ſubject to putrefation, may be eva- 
cuated, But for thoſe parts, which ſomewhat farther diſtant trom the wound, encompaſs the con- 
tuſcd fleſh, they require refrigerating and ſtrengthening medicines, ſo to hinder the falling down 
An Aftringent and (cttling of the humor in that part, which is this enſuing medicine. Kt pul.bol; armen. ſanguin.Dra- 
repelling Me- con, Myrrbe, an. 5 1. ſucci ſolan. ſempervivi, portulac. an. 5 i |. album iti). ovorum. oxyrhodin. quantum 
dicine. ſufficit z, fiat linimentum, ut decet. You may uſe this and the like until the ſuſpected ſymptom be 
Ee: aſt fear, Neither muſt you have leſs care, of binding up and rolling the part, than of your me- 
= binding Ajcines 3 for it doth nota little conduce to the cure, to bind it ſo titly up as it may be without pain. 
Few oft the The wound at the beginning of the cure, muſt be dreſſed but once in four and twenty hours, that is, 
wound muſt until the wound be come to ſuppurationz but when the quitture begins to flow from it, and conſe- 
be dreſt in a quently*the pain and Feaver are increaſed, it ſhall bedrefi twice a day, that is, every twelve hours. 
Gay. And when the quitture lows more abundantly than uſual, ſo that the colle&ion thereof is very 
troubleſome to the Patient, it will be requiſite to dreſs it every cight hours; that is, thrice a day. 
Now when as this abundant c&fflux is ſomewhat flaked, and begins to decreaſe, it will ſuffice to 
dreſs it twice a day. But when the Ulcer is filled with fleſh, and conſequently caſts forth but little 
matter, it will ſervetodreſs it once a day, as you did at the hiſt, 


CHAP. VI. 
How you ſhall order it at the ſecond dreſſing. 


Why wounds 


T the ſecond and following dreſſings, unleſs you (uſpett putrefaQtion, and a Gangrene, 
made by Gun- A you ſhall only put into the wound ſome of the Oyls formerly deſcribed, zdding to them 
ſhot are (© the yolks of ſome cggs and a little Saffron; and uſe this medicine, until the wound come 


_ _ © to perfcct ſuppuration, Here you muſt note this, that theſe kinds of wounds are longer before 
on Aves they come to ſuppuration, than other wounds made by any other ſort of Weapon 3 both for that 
the bullet, asalſo the air which it violently carries before it, by much bruifing the fleſh, on eve- 

ry ſide, diſſipates the native heat, and exhauſts the ſpirits of the part. Which things hinder di- 

geſtion, and often cauſe the matter to ſtink, as alſo many other pernicious ſymptoms, Yet moſt 

uſually Ps or quitture appears within three or four days, ſooner and later according to the va- 

rious complexion and temperament of the Patients bodics, and the condition of the ambient air 

in heat and cold, Then by little and little you muſt come to deterſives, adding to the former me- 

dicine ſome Turpentine waſhed in Roſe, Barley, or ſome other ſuch like water, which may waſh 

Why Turpen- away the biting thereof. Tf the incompaſſing air be very cold, you may, to good purpoſc, add 
tine muſt be ſome Aqua vite 3 for by Galer's preſcript, we muſt not uſe hot medicines in Winter, and leſs hot in 
—_ 34th, Surnmer. Then in the next place uſe deterfives3 as, Br Aque decotitonis hordei quantum ſufficit, ſucci 
- ©5e mm” plantaginis, apii, agrimon. centaurei minoris, an. 3 i. Bulliant ommia fimul 3 in fine decoftionis adde terebin- 
thine venete 5 1i}. Mellis roſat. 5; ij. farin. hordei 5 iij. Croci i. Let them all be well mixed together 
and make a Munditicative of an indifferent confiftence. Or, Re Succi clymeni, plantag. abſinth.apii, 
an. 3 ij. Tereb. venet. 3 iitj. Syrup. abſinth. & mellis roſe an. Z ij. Bulliant omnia ſecundum artem poſtea 
colentur in colatura, adde pulver. aloes, maſtiches, Ireos Florent. far. bord. an 3 i. Fiat Mundificatroum 
ad uſum diftium. Or, Rc Terebinth. venet. lote in aquroſ. v. Olei roſc3 i. Mellis roſcit) myrrhe.aleos, maſtich, 
| ariſtoloch. rotunde. an. 3 1 |5. Far. bord. 5 tij. Miſce. Make a Mundihcative, which you may put into 
why Tents tbe wound with Tents, but ſuch as arc neither too long, nor thick, left they hinder the evacua- 
muſt be nei- tion of the quitture and vapours, whence the wounded part will be troubled with crofion,pain, 
ther roo long defluxion, inflammation, abſceſs, putrefaQtion 3 all which ſeverally of themſelves, as alſo by in- 
nor thick = =fefting the noble parts, are troubleſome both to the part affefted, as alſo to the whole body 
belides, Wherefore you ſhall put into the wound no Tents, unleſs ſmall ones , and of an indifte- 

rent conliſtence 3 leſt (as I ſaid) you hinder the paſſing forth of the matter, or by their hard preſ- 

ſing of the part, cauſe pain, and ſo draw on malign ſymptoms. But ſeeing Tents are uſed both to 


keep 


A detergent 
medicine. 
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kcep open a wound fo long, until all the ſtrange bodies be taken forth, as alſo to carry the medi- 
cines, wherewithal they are anointed, even to the bottom of the wound : Now it the wound be When you 
ſinuous and deep, that fo the medicine cannot by that means arrive at the bottom and all the parts uſt ule in- 
thereof, you mult do your buſineſs by injeions made of the following decotion. R ag. bord. lib.iitj. ons. 
agrimon. centaur, minor, pimpinelle, abſinth. plantag. M. \*. Rad. ariſtoloch. rotund. 5 (\'. Fiat dccofiio An injeRion. 
ad lib. ). in colatura expreſſa diſſolve aloes hepatica 5 itij. Mellis roſy 5 ij. Buliant modicum. Inzc& fome 
of this decoction three or four times into the wound, as often as you drefs the Patient 3 and if this 
| ſhall not be ſufhcicnt to cleanſe the filth, and waſte the ſpongicus, putrid and dead ficſh, you ſhall 
diſſolve therein as much Zgypriaciem as you ſhall think hit tor the pretent neceflity.bur commonly you The quantity 
ſhall diffolve an ounce of Agyptiacrem in a pint of the decoction, Verily Apyptiacum doth powerfully of <EeNptia- 
conſume the proud flc{h which lies in the capacity of the wound belides alto, it only works upon oO —_ 
ſuch kind of fleſh. For this purpoſe, I have alſo made trial of the powder of Mercury and burnt O 
Alum equally mixcd together, and tound them very powertul, even as ſublimate, or Arſenick (but 
that thele cauſe nolfuch pain in their operation.) I certainly much wonder at the largencſs of 
F the Eſchar which ariſcs by the aſperſion of theſe powders. Many Practitioners would have a great Why none of 
$ quantity of the injection to be left in the cavitics of finuous Ulcers, or wounds 3 which thing 1 the 1njettion 
| could never allow of. For this contained humor cauſeth an unnatural tenſion in theſe parts, and embeds wes 
taints them with ſuperfluous moiſture, whereby the regencration of ficſh is hindered ; for that PREY 
every Ulceras it is an Ulcer, requires to be dryed, in Hippocrates opinion. Many alſo cffend in Hollow Tents 
the too frequent uſe of Tents 3 for as they change them every hour, they touch the tides of the ® Pipes. 
wound, caulc pain, and renew other malign ſymptoms wheretore ſuch Ulcers as calt forth more 
abundance of matter, I could wikh rather to be dreſſed with hollow Tents, like thoſe I formerly de- 
{cribed to be put into wounds of the Cheſt. You ſhall alſo preſs a linnen boullter to the bottom of 
the wound, that ſo the parts themſelves may be mutually condenſed by that prefſure and the quit- 
ture thruſt forth 3 neither will it be amiſs tolct this boulitcr have a large hole titted tothe oritice of 
the wound and end of the hollow Tent and Pipe, that ſo you may apply a ſpunge for to receive the The manner of 
quitture, for {o the matter will be more ſpecdily cvacuatcd and ſpent, cipccially it it be bound up with binding up the 
an expulſive ligature, beginning at the bottom of the Ulcer.and ſo wrapping it up to the top. All the 
the boulſters and rowlers, which ſhall be applicd to theſe kinds of wounds, thall be dipped in 
Oxycrate or Red-Wine, ſc to ſtrengthen the part, and hinder defluxion. But you mult have a 
ſpecial care, that you do not bind the wound too hard, from hence will ariſc pain, hindering the 
paſſage forth of the putredinous vapours and cxcrements, which the contuſed flchh caſts forth z and 
alſo tear ofan Atrophia, or want of nouriſhment, the alimentary juyces being hindrcd from coming 


to the part, 


CHAP. VII. 
By what means ſtrange Bodies, left in at the firſt dreſſing, may be drawn forth, 


violence of the ſtroke, cannot be pulled forth at the hirit dreſſing, for that they either do not thar make | 
yield or fall away,or elſe cannot be tound by the formerly deſcribed Inttruments. For which pur- _ _ 
_— " ; — , ta» 
poſe this is an approved medicine to draw forth that which is left behind. Re Radic. IreosFloren. panac. ken forth. © 
&- capper. an.Z 11). Ariſtoloch. rotund. manne, thuris, an. 5 1. In pollinem reda@a, incorporentur cum melle 
roſar.& terebinth. venet. an. ij. Or Rf Reſin. pini ficce 5 ij. Pumicis combuſti & extin@ti in vino albo, ra- 
dic. Ireos, ariſtolochie, an. 5 \*. Thuris 5 1. Squame eris, 3 i). in pollinem redigantur, incorporentur cum 


melle roſato, fiat medicamentum. 


| | divers times happens, that certain ſplinters of bones, broken and ſhattered aſunder by the Two cauſes 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of Indications tobe obſerved in this kind of Wounds. 


vours to regenerate fleſh, and cicatrize it, mult be helped forwards with convenient re- 
| medics, both taken inwardly, and applicd outwardly, To which things we maybeeatily 
and ſafely carried by indications drawn, firſt trom the eſſence of the diſeaſe, then trom the cauſe; 
if as yet preſent it nouriſh the diſeaſe. For that which Galen ſays, Lib. 3. Meth. that no Indi- 
cation may be taken from the primitive cauſe and timez mult be underitood of the time palt; 
and the cauſe which is abſent. And then from the principal times of the diſcaſe, the beginning, 
increaſe, ſtate, and declination for cach of theſe four require their remedies. Others are taken 
from the temperament of the Patient, fo-that no Chirurgeon need doubt, that fome medicines are 
fit for cholerick, otherſome for phlegmatick bodies, Hither refer the indication taken from the 
age of the Paticnt; alſo it is drawn trom his diet, for no man muſt preſcribe any flender diet to 
one who is always feeding, as to him who is accuſtomed toeat but once or twice a day. Hence it is 
that a diet conſiſting only of Panada's is more fitter for Italians than for French men 3 tor we mutt 
give ſomewhat tocuttom, which is as it were another nature. Vocations and daily exerciles, are re- The Indica 
terred to diet: For other things betit Husbandmen and Labourers, whoſe fleſh is denſe, and skin ,- eb == "oh 
hardned by much labour, than idle and delicate perſons. But of all other, have diligent regard drawn from 
of that indication which is drawn from the firength of the Patient ; for we mutt preſently, (all the ſtrengrh of 
elſe being neglected) ſuccour the fainting, or decaying ſtrength 3 wherefore if it be needtul to cut - rar ; 
off a member that is putretied, the operation muſt be deferred if the ſtrength of the Patient be (o ;1 fr gl 


dejeted, that he cannot have it pertormed without manifeſt danger of his lite. Alſo indication 
may 


T Ulcer being cleanſed and purged, and all firange bodies taken forth 3 Natures endea- 
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may be drawn from the incompaſſing air, under which alſo is comprchended that, which is taken 
from the ſeaſon of the year, region, the ltate of the air and foil, and the particular condition of the 
| ſent and lately by-paſt time. Hence it is we read in Guido, that wounds of the head arc cured 
e Why wounds Preientan ly Dy-P : : : - . : 
ef of the head ar with far more difficulty at Paris, than at Avignon 3 where, notwithſtanding on thc contrary, the 
Paris, and of wounds of the legs are cured with more trouble, than at Parisz the cauſe is, the air is cold and moiſt 
the legsat. at Paris which conſtitution ſeeing it is hurtful to the brain and head, it cannot but mult be offen- 
wt 19" gy five to the wounds of theſe parts. But the heat of the ambient air at Avignon, attenuatcs and diſ- 
cured. ſolves the humors, and makes them flow from above downwards. But it any objcct that experience 
contradicts this opinion of Gmide, and ſay, that wounds of the head are more trequently deadly in 
hot Countreys 3 let him underſtand that this muſt not be attributed to the manifeſt and natural hcat 
of the air, but toa certain malign and venenate humor, or vapour diſperſed through the air, and 
raiſcd out of the Scas3 as you may ealily obſerve in thoſe places of France and Ttaly which border 
upon the Mediterranean Sea, An indication may alſo be drawn from the pcculiar temper of the 
wounded parts, for the muſculous parts mult be drefled after one, and the bor parts after another 
manner. The different ſenſe of the parts, indicates and requires the like variety of remedics; for 
on urs cg you ſhall not apply ſo acrid medicines to the nerves and tendons, as to the ligaments which are de- 
from the quick {titute of ſenſe. The like reaſon alſo for the dignity and function of the parts ncedtul for the pre- 
and dull ſenſe ſcrvation of life; for oft-times wounds of the brain, or ſome other of the natural and vital parts, 
of the wound- fox this very reaſon that they are dehixed in theſe parts, divert the whole manner of the cure, which 
ed part, is uſually and generally performed in wounds. Neither that without good cauſe, tor oft-times 
from the condition of the parts, we may certainly pronounce the whole ſucccſs of the diſcaſc 3 for 
wounds which penetrate into the ventricles of the brain, into the heart, the large veſlels, the cheſt, 
the nervous parts of the midriff, the liver, ventricles, ſmall guts, bladder, it {omewhat large are 
deadly ; as alſo thoſe which light upon a joynt in a body repleat with ill humozrs, as We have. for- 
merly noted. Neither muſt you neglect that indication which is drawn from the ſituation of the 
part, and the commerce it hath with the adjacent parts, or from the tigure thereof 3 ſecing that 
Galen himſclf would not have it negle&ted. But we muſt conſider in taking theſe forementioned 
Indications, whether there be a compoſition, or complication of the diſcaſes; for as there is one 
and that a {imple indication, of one and that a limple difcaſe, ſo muſt the indication be various of 
a compound and complicate diſeaſe, But there is obſerved to be a triple compolition or complication 
of affedts beſides nature : For either a diſeaſe is compounded with a diſcaſe, as a wound, or a phleg- 
mon With a fracture of a bone; or a diſeaſe with a caule, as an ulcer with a defluxion 3 or a diſcate 
with a ſymptom, as wound with pain or blceding. It ſometimes comes to pals, that theſe three, 
the diſeaſe, cauſe and ſymptome, concur in one caſe or affect. In artificially handling of which, 
we muſt follow Galer's counſ(cl, who wiſhes in complicated and compounded affects, that we refitt 
Gel.l.n. Meth. | ; "4 , | 
the more urgent 3 then let us withſtand the cauſe of the diſcaſe; and laily that affect, without which 
the relt cannot cannot be cured. Which counſel muſt well be obſerved ; tor in this compoſure of at- 
fects, which diſtracts the Emperick 3 on the contrary, the rational Phylician hath a way preſcribed 
in a few and theſe excellent words, which if he follow in his order of cure, he can ſcarce miſs to 
heal the Patient, Symptoms truly as they are ſymptoms, yield no indication of curing, neither 
change the order of the cure 3 for when the diſcaſe is healed, the ſymptom vaniſhes as that which 
follows the diſcaſc, as a thadow follows the body. But ſymptoms do oftentimes ſo urge and preſs 
How and when |. perverting the whole order of the cure, we are forced to refiſt them in the firſt p hoſe 
we muſt rake PEIFSTng UNE WINGS Us a NTT PACE, AS hole 
indication of Which would otherwiſe increaſe the diſeaſe. Now all the formerly mentioned indications may be 
curing from a drawn to two heads the firlt is, to reſtore the parts to its native temper 3 the other is, that the 
[ymprome. blood offend not cither in quantity or quality 3 tor when thoſe two are preſent, there is nothing 
which may hinder the repletion or union of wounds nor ulcers. 
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CHAP. IX. 
What remains for the Chirurgeon to do in this kind of Wounds, 


ons, preſcribe a diet in thoſe fix things we call not-natural, forbidding the uſe of hot and 

acrid things as alſo of Wine 3 for ſuch attenuate humors, and make them more aptfor 

Why ſuch as defluxion, Therctore at the firlt let his diet be flender, that fo the courſe of the humors may be 
are wounded diverted from the affected part z for the ſtomach being empty, and not well filled, draws from the 
_ _ 2 parts about it, whereby it conſcquently follows, that the utmoſt and remotelt parts are at the length 
acer ciet- evacuated 3 which is the cauſe, that ſuch as are wounded, mult keep ſo {pare a diet for the next 
days following. Venery is very pernicious for that it inflames the ſpirits and humors far beyond 

other motions z whereby it happens that the humors waxing hot, are too plentitully carried to 

the wounded and over-heated part. The bleeding mult not be ſtanched preſently upon recei- 

ving of the wound, for by the more plentiful efflux thereof, the part is freed from danger of inflam- 

why we muſt mation and tulneſs. Wherefore if the wound bleed not ſufficiently at the'tirit, you thall the next 
open a vein ay open a vein, and take blood according to the ſtrength and plenitude of the Patient : for there 
inſuch asare uſually flows no great ſtore of blood from wounds of this nature 3 for that by the greatneſs of the 
wounded by contuſion and vehemency of the moved air, the ſpirits are forced in, as alſo I have obſerved in 
Gunſhor, thoſe who have one of their limbs taken away with a Cannon bullet. For in the time when the 
wound is received; there flows no great quantity of blood , although there be large veins and 

arterics torn in {under thereby. But on the fourth, fifth, ſixth, or ſome more days after, the blood 

flows in greater abundance, and with more violence, the vative heat and ſpirits returning into the 

. part, The belly muſt be (o qualified, that he may have at the leaſt, one ſtool a day, cither by Na- 

| tur? 


i RTE muſt firſt of all be skilful, and labour to aflwage pain, hinder defluxi- 
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ture, or Art z and if by Art, then rathcr with a Clyſter than purging medicines taken by the mouth, 
for that the agitation of humors, chictly in the hrft days of the diſeaſe, is to be ſulpced, left 
we increaſe the defluxion falling down upon the wounded part, Yet Galen writes that both the 
evacuations are here needful, that is, blood-letting and purging 3 though the Patient be neither.ple- 
thorick, nor replcat with ill humors. But the care hercot mult be committed to the judgment of the 
learncd Phyfician 3 pain, if joyncd wita inflammation ſhall be mitigated, by anointing the parts near 
unto the wound with zngxent. nutritum, compolcd with the juice of Plantain, Houſleck, Nightthade, 
and the like. Vnguentzm Diacalcitheos delcribed by Galen diffolved with vinegar, oyl of Poppies and 
Roſes, isof no leſs cfficacy 3 nor wngzent. de bolo, nor divers other things of the fame faculty, though 
properly no Anodyncs, as thoſe which are not hot and moiſt in the firtt degree, but rather cold, but 
yct not ſoas to have any narcotick taculty, Now thele forementioncd things afſwage pain, for that 
they corrc& the hot diſtemper, and ſtay the acrid and chelerick defluxions, whoſe violence is more 
than cold. After the uſe ot repercuflives, it will bc good to apply this following Cataplaſm. Re Mice 
panis infuſe in lafte vaccino tb 1 ($. Bulliant parum, addendo olet violacei, & roſay. an. 5 itj. Vitell. ovo- 
rum nw. int}. pretver. roſare rub. flor. chamem. & meliloti, an. 5 ll. Farin. fabar. & hordei, an. 5 1. miſce, 
fiat cataplaſma ſecundum artem. Alſo in this caſe you may eatily make a medicine, ct bread-crums 
boiled in Oxycrate and oyl of Roſes. The cure of Tumors, it any affociate the wound, may be 
found in their proper place, Natures motion, whether to fuppuration, or any ſuch thing, mutt ſtill 
be obſerved, and helped by the Phytician and Chirurgeon, as the miniticrs and fervants thereof. 


em 


CHAP. A 


Of Bullets which remain inthe body, for a long time after the Wornd is healed up. 


Eadcn Bullets lyc in ſome parts of the body ſome whiles ſeven, cight, or more ycars, fo that 
they neither hinder the agglutination of the wound.,neither doth any other ſymptom happen 
. thercupon, as I have divers times obſerved ; until at length by the ftrength of Nature forcing 
them, and their proper weightinels be:ring them downwards, they thew themſelves in ſome lower 
part, by their ſwelling or bunching forth, and fo mult he taken forth by the hand of the Chirurge- 
on. For they ſay Lead hath a certain ſympathy and tamiliarity with mans body, chicfly the flcthy 
parts thercot. Wherefore it neither putrehics it ſelf, nor cauſeth the flcth to putrehe 3 belides it hath 
an excellent faculty in cicatrizing old ulcers. But bullets of ſtone, iron, and of any other metal, arc 
of another nature, tor they cannot remain any long time in the body without hurt 3 for Iron will 
grow ruſty, and ſo corrode the neighbouring bodies, and bring other malign ſymptoms. Yet a Leaden 
bullet cannot remain any long time in nervous or noble parts without danger. 


CHAP. XI. 


How to corve(t the conſtitution of the Air, ſo that the noble parts may be ſtrengthened, and the whole body 
beſides. 


Gal. liv. 4. 
Mith. ca). E, 


Gal." li. 1. de 
comp. Med. ſte 
cund. Gen. ct. 5. 


An Anodyne 
and ripening 
Cataplaſm., 


Why Leaden 
Liilrslye in 
the ody fo 
many years 
without doing 
any harm. 


Ut becauſe, as we have formerly told you, there arc {ome times wherein even ſinal! wounds cats to 
made by Gunthot prove deadly, not by their own fault, but the fault of the air z therefore ſirengrhen the 
alſo the Chirurgeon mutt have this care, .that he correct the air with all diligence, and re- noble parts, 


ducc it to a certain quality and moderation of ſubſtance, and ftrengthen the noble parts and 
whole body betides z which may be pertormed by the following medicines, which are to be taken 
inwardly and applicd out wardly. In the morning, three hours betore meat, let the Patient take 
ſome certain quantity, as the Phyſician thall think ht, ot the EleCtuary Diarrhodon Abbatis, or Aro- 
maticum roſatum, triaſantalon, biameſchum , letificans Galeni, or {ome fuch other like. And you 


ſhall apply fome ſuch Epitheme as is here deſcribed to the Heart and Liver. Re Age roſar. 5 ii), a corgial Epi. 
aque bugloſſ#, aceti boni, an. 5 ij. coriandri preparati 5 |*. caryophyll. cortic. citri an. 5 1. Sant.rub. 3 |*. them. 


coralli utrinſque 3 |\. Campbore ') i. Croci ' \\. Pulver. diarrhod. abbat. 3 it. Theriace & Mithridat. an. 
|. Prl. flo. chamem, & melil. an. F itj. miſce, fiat epithema, Let it be applicd warm by dipping a 
Scarlet cloth therein. You ſhall frequently put odoritcrous and retrigerating things to the Patt- 
cnts noſe, to fircngthen the animal taculty ; as, Re Agque roſar. & aceti boni an. 5 ii. caryophylloriem, 
nucis moſchat. cinamomi conquaſſatorum, & Theriace Galeni, an. 5 1. Let a linnen rag dipped hercin, 
be now and then put to the Paticntsnoſe 3, for the fame purpoſe he thall carry a Pomander about 


him, and often {mell thereto. As, Re Roſe rub. violar. an. 5 itje baccarum myrti, juniperi, ſantal. rub.an. pomanders, 


Mo 


3 1) |*. (tyyacis ralamit. 3 ij. ag. roſarum. quantum ſatis eſt : liquefiat ſimul cum cere albe quod ſufficit, 
fiat ceratum ad comprehendendos ſupra-diftos pulveres cum piltillo calido.&+ ducatur in pomum. Or, & Rad. 
Treos Florent. majoran. calam. aromat. ladani, benzoini, rad. cyperi caryophyl. an. 3 ij. Moſchi. gra. 4. fiat 
pris cum gummi tragacanth, quod ſufficit, Or elle, RK Ladani puri 5 1. Benzoini 5 (f. ftyracis calamit. 
5 Vs Jreos flor. 5; \*.Caryophyl.3 iij. majoran. roſcrub.calami aromat.an.3 (3. in pollinem redigantur omnia, & 
bulliant cum aquta roſe quantum ſufficit  colentur, colata, liquefiant cum juſta cere albe quantitate. tyracis li- 


quide 3 i. Fiat ad modum cerati, & cum piſtillo fiat pomum, addita moſchi 3 i. Alſo you may corroborate prgneats rg 

the animal taculty by application of frontals, as alſo procure ſleep, and eaſe the pain of the head 3 cauſe reſt, and 
as, ts Aqeroſe5 ti.olez roſ.& papaveans 1 [2 acett bon, $ I, trochiſ.de camphora. C1 [3 fit frontale, Linnen rags ſtrengthen rhe 
dipped hercin may be applied to the temples of the forchead, and often renewed, otherwiſe by their mal facuity. 


hear, drineſs, and hardneſs, they will cauſe watching inſtcad of fleep. Neither muſt you in the mean 
time bind the head too hard, lelt by intercepting and hindring the pulſation of the temporal Arte- 
ry, you increaſe the pain of the head. You ſhall make a tire in the Patients Chamber of odorite- 
rous woods, as Juniper, Bay-tree, the pruning or cuttings of Vines, Roſemary. and Orris roots. For 

d the 
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A ſweet water- the ſame purpoſe, you may ſprinkle the floor with ſweet water 3 it the Patient be able to undergo . 
ſuch coſt. As, Re majorane, menthe, radic. cyperi, calami aromat. ſalvie, lavendule, fanicul. thymi, ſtechad. 
flor, chamem. melilot. ſatureie, baccarum lauri, & juniperi. an. M. it). pulv. caryophyl. nncis Moſcat.an 5 i. 
£ roſar. & vite, an. lib. 1). vini albi boni &+ odorifici. lib. x. bulliant emnia in balneo Marie ad uſumdi- 
Perfumes to &zxm, You may alſo make perfumes to burn in his chamber : as thus, Re carbonis ſalicis 5 viij. ladani 
burn. puri 3 ij. thuris maſculi, ligni & baccarum Juniperi , an. 5 i. xyloalees, benjoini, ſtyracis calamit. an. 5 \F. 
N xcis moſchate, ſantal. citrin. an. 5 ij. caryophyll. ſtyracis liquide, an. 5 1. zcdoarie, calami aromat. an. 
5 i. gummi tragacanth. aqua roſar. ſoluti, quod ſit ſatis. Make hereof perfumes in what faſhion you 

pleaſe. For the rottenneſs and corruption of bones, we will treat thereof hereafter in due place. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Certain memorable Hiſtories. 


merly preſcribed method of curing Wounds made by Gunſhor. The tamous and molt va- 
liant Count of Mansfelt, Governor of the Dutchy of Lxenbowrg, Knight of the Order 

of Burgundy, coming to the aid of the French King, was at the Battel of Moncontowr 3 where in the 
The malign conflict he received fo great a wound at the joynt of the left arm with a Piſtol-buller, that the bones 
fymproms were ſhivercd and broken in ſo many pieces, as if they had been laid upon an Anvil and firuck with 
which uſually an hammer : Hence proceeded many malign ſymptoms, as cruel and tormenting pain, inflatn- 
—_—_— 297. mation, a feaver, an cedematous and flatulent tumor of the whole arm even to the hngers ends, and 
by Gunſhort, © a certain inclination to a Gangrene : Which to reſiſt, Nicolas Lambert, and Richard Hubert, the 
Kings Chirurgeons, had made many and decp ſcaritications. But when I came to viſit and dreſs 

him, by the Kings appointment, and had obſerved the great ſtench and putrefaCtion, F withed 

that they would uſe lotions of Agyptiacum made ſomewhat ſtronger than ordinary, and diſſolved 

in Vinegar, and Aquzavite, and do other things more largely ſpoken of in the Chapter of a Gan- 

grene, For the Patient had alſo a Diarrhea, or Flux, whereby he evacuated the purulent and ſtink- 

ing hlth which flowed from his wound. Which how it might come to paſs we will ſhew at large, 

when we come to treat of the ſuppreſſion of the Urine. For this ſcemed very abſurd to many, 

Matter may becauſe that if this purulent humor flowed out of the arm into the belly, it mult needs flow back 
flow from the jnto the veins, be mixed with the blood, and by its pernicious and contagious paſſage through 
Gn. the #he heart and liver, cauſe exceeding ill ſymptoms, and laſtly death. Indecd he often {wounded by 
belly. the aſcent of the filthy vapours raiſcd from the Ulcer to the noble partsz which to refit, I withed 
A brief recita) him to take a ſpoonful of Aguavite with ſome Treacle diſſolved therein. I endeavourcd to repreſs 
of the manner the cedematous and flatulent Tumor poſſeſſing all the arm with ftoups dipped in Oxycrate, to 
of the cure, which was put a little Salt and Aqua wite; theſe ſtoups I Rtayed and held to the part with dou- 
ble cloaths, ſowedas ſirait as I could. Such a compreſſion held the broken bones in their places, 

preſſed their Sanies from the Ulcers, and forced back the humors flowing to the part into the center 

of the body. If at any timeTI omitted this compreſſion, the Tumor was ſo increaſed, thatI was in 

a great deal of fear, leſt the native heat of the part ſhould be ſuffocated. Neither could I other- 

wiſe bind up the arm by reaſon of the exceſſive pain which moleſted the Patient upon the lealt ftir- 

ring of the arm. There were alſo many Abſceſſes about his elbow and over all his arm betides. For 

the letting forth of whoſe matter I was forced to make new Incifions; which he endured very 

ſtoutly. At length I curcd him with uſing a vulncrary potion, and by cleanſing the Ulcers, and cor- 

xcCting the putretaQtion with Ag yptiacum diſſolved in Wine and honey of Roſes, and ſo poured in- 

to the Ulcers, and repreſſing the growth of proud fleſh, with the powderof burnt Alum, drying it 

after the deterſion with liniments. Now this I can truly aftirm and protels, that, during the time 

of the cure, I took out above threeſcore ſplinters of bones, and thoſe neceſſarily, amongtt which 

there was one of the length of ones tinger 3 yet by Gods afliltance at length he became ſound in all 

things, but that he could not put forth, or draw in his arm. 

Not long after by the Kings command I went to ſee Charles Philip of Croy, Lord of Axret, the 

Duke of Arſehots Brother, not farfrom Mounts a City of Henalt. He kept his bed ſeven months by 

Horrid fymp- TEaſon of a wound made by a bullet the ſpace of three fingers above his knee. When 1 came to 
tom occaſion- him, he was afflicted with theſe ſymptoms , intolerable pain , a continual feaver, cold (ſweats, 
ed by a wound watchings, excoriation of the hips by reaſon of his long lying upon them, his appetite dejeted 
_ by Gun- ith much thirſt, He oft ſunk downas if he had the Falling-lickneſs, had a delire to vomit, and a 
continual trembling or ſhaking, ſo that he could not put one hand to his mouth without the aſſi- 

ſtance of the other: He {wounded frequently by reaſon of the vapours aſcending to the noble 

parts. For the thigh-bone was broken Jong-ways, and fide-ways with many {plinters of bones, 

whereof ſome were plucked out; and others remained ſticking faſt in. He belides alſo had an ulcer in 

his groin which reached to the midlt of his thigh, and many other ſinuous ulcers about his knee, All 

the muſcles of his thigh and leg were {woln with a flegmatick, cold and flatulent humor, fo that al- 

moſt all the native heat of thoſe parts ſeemed extin&t, All which things being conlidered, I had 

ſcarce any hope to recover him, ſo that I repented my coming thither. Yet at length putting 

{ome conhdence in his ſtrength, and prime of youth, I began to have better hopes. Therctore 

with his good liking, firſt of all, I made two Incitions, ſo to let forth the matter, which lying 

Incifions about the bone did humett the ſubſtance of the muſcles. This had happy ſucceſs, and drew out a 
wherefore great quantity of matterz then I with a Syringe injeted much Agyptiacum diſſolved in Wine, 
made. and a little Aqzz vite into theſe Incilions, fo to reſtrain and amend the putrefaCtion, repreſs the 
ſpongy, looſe, and ſoft fleth, refolve the oedematous and flatulent Tumor, aflwage the pain, and 

ſtir up and ſtrengthen the native heat almoſt oppreſt by the abundance of excrementitious hu- 
þ mars, 


H- think good for the benefit of young practitioners, to illuſtrate by examples the for- 
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mors. ſo that it could ſcarcely aſſimilate any, nouriſhment and adjoyn it tothe parts. Then 1 foment- Wherefore 1 
ed the affected part with Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, Lavender, Chamomile and Meclilot-flowers, and vcd Fomen- 
Red-roſe leaves boiled in White-white, and Lye made of Oak-aſhes, adding thereto as much Salt ©9% 

and Vinegar as I judge requiſite. This Fomentation did attenuate and draw forth the morbitick 

humor. Now we uſed them long and often, fo to waſte the humor more by drying up and breathing 

through the paſſages of the skin, more thereof than tell into the part. For this ſame purpoſe, we or- Mixed or 
dained that he ſhould uſe frictions with hot linnen clothes, and that theſe ſhould be made from round fri&i- , 
above downwards, from below upward, and fo on every fide, and ſomewhat long withal: For a 99% 4 they 
ſhort friction draws more humor into the part than it can reſolve : I wiſhed that each otherday they **® mr 
ſhould lay bricks heated hot in the hre about his leg, thigh, and ſoalof his foot; but they were to 

be ſomewhat quenched, and {prinkled with Wine and Vinegar, with a {mall quantity of Aqua 

zite. Much waterith moiſture by this moilt heat, did ſweat out of theſe parts, the tumor was lefſen- 

ed, and the native heat by little and little reftored. Then ftoups dipped in Lye made of Oak athes, A*medicared 
whercin Sage, Roſemary, Lavender, Salt and Cloves, were boiled, ſome Aqua vite added, were ap- Lye. 

plicd therctoz but the rowlers were lo gently and artificially wrappcd about, that he did cafily en- 

dure them without any pain, and that with ſuch happy ſucceſs, that if they were omitted but one 

day, the tumor became very great. But thick linnen boullters were laid upon the lower cavities of 

the Ullecr 3 that ſo the Sanies, or hlth, might be more ealily preſſed forth. But I had always ſpe- 

cial care that the oritices of the Ullccrs thould be kept open with hollow tents or pipes put therein : 

And ſometimes this following Cataplaſm was applied toreſolve the tumor. Rc Far. bord. fabar. & A diſcuſſing 
orobi, an. 5 vj. Mellis com. & tereb.” an. 5 1). flo. chamem. melil. & rof. rub. an. 3 {'. Pulv.rad, Treos, Cataplaſin. 
Flor, cyper. Majt, an. 5 iii. Oxymel. ſemp. quantum ſufficit , fiat cataplaſma ad formam pultis ſatis liquide. 

An empl./trum de Vigo without Mercury was applied thereto, whereby the pain was much aflwaged, 

and the tumor leſſencd : Yet were they not applied before the parts were throughly heated by the 
Fomcntation.Frictions and Evaporations) tor otherways this Emplaiſter could ncvcr have been a&i- 

vated, by rcaſon of the excefhve coldncls of the affected parts. Neither did we omit catagmatick 

powders, ht tor the taking, and drawing forth of broken bones. He uſcd a vulncrary potion for tit- 

teen days, Alſo bclidcs the particular frictions of the affected parts, I appointcd other general friti- 

ons of the whole body,which was become very lean 3 for by theſe,blood together with the ſpirit was 

drawn to the parts, and the acrid, and tuliginous vapours were breathed forth. To conclude, his Fea- 

ver and pains bcing aflwaged, his appctite reftorcd, by feeding plentifully upon good meats accord- 

ing to his {trength, he in a thort time became more lulty 3 and lafly, by the ſingular mercy of God, 

recovercd his hcalth pertectly, but that he could not vcry well bend his knee. I thought good to re- 

cite theſe things, not to glory or brag of the happy ſucceſs of thoſe Patients, which have recover- 

ed by means, and the tavourot God 3 but that thus I may more fully and pertealy, by familiar ex- 

amplcs, inliruct young practicioners, in the operations of Chirurgery, 
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CHAP. XII. 
An Apology concerning Wounds made by Gunſhots. 


vours todifprove and overthrow, that which I have hitherto writ, of the cure of wounds of writing this 
made by Gunſhot. Afſuredly, if there were no other harm; but the loſs of my credit en- *P208)- 
ſuing thereon, I would willingly hold my peace, and ſtop his mouth by modeſt filence. But ſeeing 
the ſafety of ſo many men lyes upon the judgment of this point, I have thought good to with- 
{tand this crrour,leli it,to the great deltruction of mankind,ſpread and diffuſe it ſelf any further. The The chief 
uſe (ſaith he) of ſuppurative medicines, have killed many who have been but lightly wounded heads of our 
with Gunlhot 3 but acrid medicines, as Zpyptizcxm, have killed more. Neither is the counſel of _— _ 
Hippocrates to be obſcrved in curing this ſort of wounds, who bids that every contuſed wound be ES 
brought to ſuppuration. For ſceing this is a new kind of wound, it requires new, and not anci- 
ently uſed, medicines. Now the temper of theair, changed from the natural conſtitution, ought 
not to indicate change of medicines 3 but much lefs muſt Thunder and Lightning be compared to 
the ſhooting of great Ordnance, Thele are the chief heads of this his Book 3 which, becauſe they 
diſſent from the truth, and thoſe things I have formerly delivered, I have thought good here to 
confute, Firlt, ſeeing leaden Bullets which are uſually ſhot out of Guns are round, obtuſe and ay wounds 
weighty, they cannot wound the body without contuſion and attrition: Now no contuſion can made by Gur« 
be cured without ſuppuration, not only according to the opinion of Hippocrates, but alſo of Galen, ſhorare con- 
and all others, who have written of Phylick. Neither mutt we invent new remedies, for theſe new 
kinds of wounds 3 tor the Laws of the ſacred and divine Art of Phyſick, are not obnoxious to 
change, nor ſubject tothe humor of men or times, as the Decrecs of Kings and Emperours are, 
For theſe are ſtabliſhed with immutable necethty, which confiancy neither confuming time nor age, 
nor tyranny can pervert. Wheretore neither thoſe who with great praiſe are Phylicians to Kings 
and Princes, I mean | and Potallus, think it lawful for them to depart fron the rules of Hip- 
crates. And this they not bnly do and follow in curing and doing the works of Art, but much 
and highly commend, confirm, and propound to be diligently obſerved by all in their Books, which 
they have publiſhed concerning the cure of theſe kinds of wounds. And yet theſe Phyſicians are 
ſuch, as, daily converſant in Armies and Kings-houſes, have healed and daily cure as many wound- 
ed by Gunſhot as this Phylician our Antagoniſt hath ſeen in all his life. Neither only do theſe 
whom I have namcd thus -cure theſe wounds, but almoſt all that dreſs ſuch kind of wounds do 
the like ;gfo that, if there be nothing which may hinder, or indicate to the contray, they pre- 
ſcntly apply ſuppuratives. And I wonder that he hath not obſerved how his neighbour Dewb/er 
the 


T = lately came to my hands a Book written by a certain Phyſician, whereby he endea- The occaſion 
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A ſuppurative the Emperick, cures deſperate wounds of this nature, with no other than a ſuppurative mcdi- 

medicine of (16 compoſed of Lard, the yolk of an Egg, Turpentine , and a little Saffron. In the year, 

—_—_— 153$. there was at Twrin whilſt TI was Chirurgeon there to the Marſhal of Montejan the Kings 
Licutenant General in Piedmont, a certain Chirurgeon wondrous famous for curing theſe wounds, 
and yet he uſcd nothing elſe but the Oyl of Whelps, (the Deſcription whereof I at length ob- 
tained of him with much intreaty and expence 3) and he uſcd it not ſcalding hot, as ſome have 
imagined, but poured it ſcarce warm into their wounds, and fo did mitigate thcir pain, and 
happily bring them to ſuppuration, Which afterwards almoſt all Chirurgeons, after they had 
got the Deſcription hereof, whenT firſt publiſhed this Work, have uſed, and daily do uſe with 
happy ſucceſs. : 

The force "of But in contemning and condemning Agyptiacum, I think he hath no partakers ſceing there as 

Agyptiacum yet hath been found no medicine more ſpecdy and powerful to hinder putrefaCtion, if beginning 3 

—_ Pure” or corrcdt it, if preſent, Now theſe wounds often degenerate into virulent, cating, ſpreading and 

ane malign Ulcers, which caſt forth a ſtinking and Carion-like filth, whence the part gangrenatcs, un- 
Iſs you withſtand them with Eg yptiacxm, and other acrid medicines, being greatly approved by 
the formerly named Phyſicians, and all Chirurgeons. But (faith he) this Unguent is poyſonous, 
and therefore hath bcen the death of many who have been wounded by Gunfhot, Verily it any di- 
ligently enquire into the Compoſition of this Oyntment, and conſider the nature ot all and every 
the ingredients thereof, he ſhall underſtand that this kind of Unguent is far from poyſon; that on 
the contrary, it dirc&ly oppoſes and refiſts all poyſon and putretaction which may happen to a 
fleſhy part, through occation of any wound. 

The force of It is moſt falſe and diſſonant from the do&trine of Hippocrates to aftirrh, that the Seaſons of the 


= = a ang YEar ſwerving from the Law of Nature, and the air, (not truly the fimple and elementary) but that 
— which is defiled and polluted by the various mixture of putrid and peſtilent vapours, (cither raiſed 
diſeaſes,» © from the earth, or ſent from above) make not wounds more malign and hard to cure at ſome times 


than they are at other ſome. For the air cither very hot, or cold, drawn into the body by inſpiration 
or tranſpiration, generates a condition in us like its qualities. Therefore why may icnot, when de- 
filed with the putredinous vapours of bodics lying unburied after great Battels, and Shipwracks of 
grcat Armadocs, infect with the like quality our bodies and wounds ? 
A Hiſtory, In the year, 1562, when the Civil Wars concerning Religion hrlt begun in France, at Pene, a Ca- 
file lying upon the River Lot, many flain bodies were caſt into a Well, ſome hundred cubits deep : 
{o ſtinking and peſtilent a vapour aroſe from hence ſome two months after, that many thouſands of 
people died all over the Province of Agenois, as it the Plague had been amongſt them, the pernicious 
Contagion being ſpread twenty miles in compaſs. Which none ought to think ſtrange, eſpecially 
ſccing the putrid exhalations by the force of the winds may be driven and carricd into divers and 
moſt remote Regions, diſperſed like the ſeeds of the Peltilence 3 whence proceeds a deadly corrupti- 
on of the ſpirits, humors and wounds, not to be attributed to the proper malignity or perverſe cure 
of wounds, but to be the fault of the air. Therefore Francis Daleſchampe, in his French Chirurge- 
ry, in reckoning up thoſe things which hinder the healing of Ulcers, hath not omitted that com- 
mon cauſe which procecds from the air dchiled or tainted with the feeds of Peſtilence, For he had 
Hip. Ab. T- Jearn'd from his Malicr Hippocrates, that the mutations of times chiefly bring difeaſcs, and he had 
ſite 3. read in Grido, that this was the chicf occaſion, that wounds of the head at Paris, and of the legs 
at Avignion, were more difficultly healcd. Laſtly, even Barbers, and ſuch as have leaft skill in Chi- 
rurgery know, that wounds cafily turn into a Gangrene in hot and moiſt conſtitutions of the air, 
Whercfore when the wind is ſoutherly, the Butchers will kill no more flcth than to ſerve them for 
In our ſecond one day. I have formerly declared the malignity of the wounds occafioned by the air in the ſiege of 
Diſcourſe. - . Rowen, which ſpared none, no not the Princes of the Blood, who had all things which were requifite 
tor their health, Which cauſed me, made at length more skiltul by experience, to uſe Unguentum 
Agyptiacum, and medicines of the like faculty, inſtead of Suppuratives, to wounds during all that 
{cafon,that ſoI might withſtand the putretaGtion and Gangrene which ſo commonly affailed them. 
The power of p ?:r the various motion of the Stars, can by their reflux ſend a Plague into the air, why then may 
the Stars upon , , ” IM" k 
the air and It not by depravation of their qualities infect, and as by poyſoning corrupt both wounds and wound- 
our bodies. ed bodies obnoxious to their changes, and that of theair ? Weleamr'd long fince by experience, 
that all pains, but principally of wounds, grow worlſe in a rainy and moiſt ſeaſon, ſpecially becauſe 
in that ſouthcrly conſtitution the air replete with thick and foggy vapours, cauſes the humors to 
abound in the body, which forthwith calily fall upon the affected parts, and cauſe increaſe ot pain, 
But, faith our Adverſary, in the Battel at Drewx, and at S* Denis which were fought in Winter, there 
died a great number of men who were wounded by Gunſhot : This I confeſs is true 3 but this I 
deny, that it was occaſioned by applying ſuppuratives or corrofives, but rather the vehemency and 
largeneſs of their wounds, and the ſpoil the bullet made in their members; but above all, by :caſon 
Ap'var. 40. ſe. of the cold. For cold is moſt hurtful to wounds and ulcers,Cas Hippocrates teſtities) it hardens the skin, 
3 and cauſes a Gangrene. If this my Gentleman had been with me in the ſiege of Metz, he might have 
ſecn the legs of many Souldiers to have rottcd, and preſently taken with a Gangrene to have faln 
away, by the only extremity of cold : If he will not believe me; let him make trial himſelf, and go 
Winter to the Chappcl at Mount Senis, oneof the Alpine hills, where the bodies of ſuch as were 
frozen todeath in paſling that way are buried, and he ſhall learn and teel how true I ſpeak. In the 
mean time I think it fit to confute the laſt point of his Reprehention, 
The fimilitude He cavils tor that I compared Thunder and Lightning with diſcharging of Picces of Ordnance. 
water ol op Firlt, he cannot deny, but that they are alike in effects. For it is certain that the fame ariting trom 
oreat Or 43. Gunpowderſct on tixe, reſembles Lightning 3 in thisalſo, that you may ſee it before you hear the 
nance, wain- Crack or report, I judge, for that the eye almoſt in a moment perceives its objects but the ear 
rained, cannot but in ſome certain ſpace of time, and by diſtin gradations, But the rumbling noiſe is like 
in 
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in both, and certainly the Report of great Ordnance may be heard ſometimes at forty miles diſtance, 
whileſt they make any great battery in the beficging of Cities. Behides alſo, Iron Bullets catt forth 
with incredible cclerity by the fired Gun-powder, throw down all things with a horrid force, and 
that more ſpcedily and violently by how much they refiſt the more powerfully by their hardneſs. 
They report that Lightning melts the Money not hurting the Purſe; Now many by the onely vio- 
lence of the air agitated and vchemently moved by ſhooting a piece of Ordnance, as touched with 
Lightning, have dicd in a moment their bones being ſhivered and broken, no {izn of hurt appear- 
ing in the skin. The ſmell of Gun-powder when it is hred, is hurtful, fiery and {u!phurous, utt like 
that which exhales or comes from bodies killed with Lightning. For men do not oncly ſhun the 
ſmell, but alſo wild Beaſts leave their Dens it touched with Lightnings. Now the cruelty of great 
Ordnance makes no lc(s ſpoil amongſt Buildings, nor flaughter amongſt Men and Beafis, than Light- 
nings do,as we have formerly ſhewn by examples, not onely horrid to ſee,but even to hear reported, as 
of Mincs, the Arcenal of Paris, the City of Malines. Theſe may fſcem ſufficient to teach, that Thun- 
derand Lightning have a great ſimilitude with the ſhooting of great Ordnance, which notwithſtand- 
ing I would not have alike inall things. - For they neither agree in ſubſtance nor matter, but cnely 
in the manner of violent breaking aſunder the objects. | 

Now let us {ce and examine what manner of cure of Wounds made by Gun-ſhot our Adverſary 
ſubſtitutes for ours. For he would have ſuppuratives uſed and applicd, yet ſuch as ſhould not be 
hot and moitt in quality, or of an Emplaſtick confiftence, but hot and dry things, For (faith he) 
hereis not the ſame reaſon as in Abſceſſes, where the Phyfician intends nothing but ſuppuration. 
But here becauſe a contuſion is preſent with the. wound, this requires to be ripened with ſuppura- 
tives, but the Wound to be dricd. 

Now to anſwer this objeCtion, I will refer him to Galen, who will teach him the nature of ſuppu- 
ratives; from whom alſo he may learn that great regard is to be had of the Cauſe, and mote urgent 
order in the Cure of Compound Dilecaſesz then would I willingly learn of him,whether he can heal 
a wound made by Gun-ſhot, not firſt bringing that which is contuſed to perfet maturity. Ithe af- 
firm he can, I will be judged by whatſoever Practitioners he will, to judge how obſcure theſe things 
are, Whereby you may the bettcr underſtand there is nothing more cominodious than our Baſilicon 
and Oil of Whelps to ripen wounds made by Gun-{hot, if fo be that putretaCtion, corruption, a Gan- 
grcne, or ſome other thing do not hinder. Then would he have Oxycrate poured intotheſe wounds 
to ſtay their blecding, which if it cannot ſo be (taid, he would have a Mcdicin applied confilting of 
the white of an Egg, Bole Armenick, Oil of Roſes and Salt, Butl leave it to other mens judgment, 
whether theſe Medicins have power to tay bleeding if put into the wound 3, certainly they will make 
it bleed the more, For Vinegar ſecing it is of a tenuious ſubſtance and biting, it is no doubt but that 
it will cauſe pain, defluxion and inflammation. To which purpoſe, I remember I put to ftanch 
bleeding, for want of another remedy, a Medicin wherein was ſome Vinegar, into a Wound received 
by a Moor, an attendant of the Earl of Roiſſy, hurt with a Lance run through his arm betbte Boulogne 
by an Engliſh Horſeman. But he comes again tome a little after, complaining and crying out that all 
his arm burnt like fhirez wherefore I was glad to dreſs him again, and put another Medicin into his 
Wound, and laid an aftringent Medicin upon the Wound, but poured it not therein. And then above 
all other remedies he cxtols his Balſam compoſed of Oil of Wax and Myrrh beaten together with 
the white of an Egg, which he faith is equal in operation to the natural Balſam of Perz. For he at- 
tirms, that this hath a faculty toconſume the excrementitious humidity of Wounds, and fo ltreng- 
thens the part that no ſymptom afterwards troublcs them. Yet hefaith, this doth not ſo well hcal 
and agglutinate theſe wounds, as it doth others which are cut. Verily it is ridiculous to think that 
contulcd Wounds can be healed after the ſame manner, as fimple wounds may, which onely rcquire 
the uniting of the looſed continuity, 

Therefore neither can theſe Balſams be fit remedies to heal Wounds made by Gun-ſhot, ſeeing by 
reaſon of their drineſs they hinder ſuppuration, which unleſs it be procured, the Patient cannot be 
healed. Wherefore ſuch things ought not to be put into Wounds of this nature, before they be ri- 
pened, waſhed and cleanſed from their hlth, Yet can I ſcarce conceive where we (hall be able to 
tind out ſo many Chymiſis which may furniſh us with theſe things ſufficiently to dreſs ſo many 
wounded Souldiers as uſually are in an Army, or whence the Souldicrs have ſufficient mcans to bcar 
the charge thereof. Alſo that which he faith is abſurd, that the Balſams mult be put into the Wounds 
without Tents 3 and preſcntly forgetting himſelf, he faith it will not be amils it there be a little and 
ſlender Tent put into the Wound, which may onely ſerve to hinder the agglutination thereof, Bur 
how can theſe Balſams come to the bottoms of Wounds without Tents, when as it is their chief 
property to carry Medicins even to the innermoſt parts of the Wounds, and always keep open a 
tree paſlage for the evacuation ofthe quitture? But it is not worthy, that after he hath rejected Un- 
guentum Ag yptiacum, he nevertheleſs bids toapply it, from the beginning until the contution come 
to perfe& maturation, diſſolving it it in a decoction of the tops of Wormwood, S. 7ohns Wort, the 
lefler Centory and Plantain, ml ſo injeRing it into the Wound. Belides alſo a little after he gives 
another way of uling it, which is, to boil a quantity of Honey of Roſes in Plantain Water, caretully 
«kimming it, until it be boiled to the confittence of Honey, and then to add as much Agyptiacum 
thereto, and ſo to make an Ointment molt fit tobring theſe Wounds to ſuppuration. [ 
for any skilful in Chirurgery to judge, whether ſuch Medicins can be ſuppuratives, or whether they 
be not rather deterlives. Laſt of all, he writes, that theſe Wounds mult be drett bur every fourth day. 
And if there be a fraCture of the bone joined with the Wound, then to move nothing after the tirlt 
drefling until the eighth day atterz then preſently in anotherplace he faith, it will be good and EXPC- 
dicnt todrop ten or twelve drops of the formerly deſcribed Balfam every day into the Wound. Verity 
ſach docrin which neither agrees with it felt, nor the truth, cannot but much pulle a Novice and 
young practitioner in Chirurgery, who is not yet verſed in = Art, or the operations thereof, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Another Apology againſt thoſe who have laboured with new Reaſons to 
prove that Wounds made by Gun-ſhot are poiſoned. 


of this Apolo- Chirurgeons. Now they, as it oft-times happens, in way of diſcourſe, begun to argue of the 
BY- condition and quality of Wounds made by Gun-ſhot, and endeavoured to prove that they 
might be poiſoncd, by tive reaſons, Not truly through the occaſion of the Gun-powder , for they 
all confeſſed that it was free from poiſon, whether you have regard to its eſſence, or to its compoſi- 
The reaſon of tionz but by the Bullet into which the poiſon may be transfuſed and incorporated, The firſt reaſon is, 
our Adverſary that Lead ſeeing it is of a rare and ſpongious nature, which the caſine(s of melting and ſoftneſs argues, 
that the Bul- js very fit todrink and ſoak in what liquors ſoever you pleaſe. But methinks this concluſion is ve- 
_— = ry weak for in all mixtures made by Art, ſuch as this is whereof we ſpeak, there are two things to 
| ms and con- be conſidered ; that is toſay, the Matter of the things which enter into the mixture, and the Form. 
furcd, For the Matter, ſuch bodies muſt be either liquid, or ſoft, or friablez and laſtly, ſuch as may be bro- 
ken and divided into ſmall particles, that ſo they may eaſily in all parts concur and be conjoined and 
united. But for their Form, there ought to be a certain affinity, conſent, and ſympathy. You may 
perceive this by Waterand Oil; for cach of them, though of a liquid ſubſtance, and ſuch may cafily 
be mixed withdivers other things, yet cannot they be mixed the one with the other, by reaſon of 
their antipathy of Forms. For thus Gold and Silver are ſo agreeing with Lead, that as oft as they 
are molten, Lead is tnixed with them. But Braſs ſhuns Lead, as much as Gold and Silver fly Tin and 
white Lead, Iftherefore Braſs and Lead being melted cannot be mixed together, though contained 
under the ſame Genus, and common nature of Metalsz -how then can it be commixt with another 
thing diſtin& in the whole kind, much more in Species and Form, to wit, poiſon ? Their ſecond rea- 
fon is thisz Iron (ſay they) which is more denſe, ſolid, and leſs porous, may receive ſome venenate 
ſubſtance and quality, as the Arrows of the Ancients which were dipped in poiſon, teſtifie ; therefore 
muſi Lead much more be capable thereof. 1 anſwer, that the ſurface of Iron may be poiſoned, but 
not the inner part or ſubſtance by mixturetherewith. But here the queſtion is of union, but not ot 
anointing or inun&tion. The third reaſon is thus framed though (fay they) Lead caſts off and 
purgcs it {elf from the droſs and unpure parts, yet that is no argument that it will not commix, or 
{oak it (lf in ſome range liquor or body 3 for thus Steel, being the moſt ſolid Iron, receives the 
temper which hardens it, by the artificial pouring upon it, or quenching it in liquors contrary thereto 
in their whole kind. I anſwer, that Steel admits into it by that quenching and tempering, none of 
the juices or liquors wherewith it is watered or quenched. For if that were neceſſary, it might 
be better and more caſily performed, when the Metal is firſt caft, than when it is beaten into Platcs 
or Bars ; which anſwer {hall ſerve to confute their fourth reaſon 3 wherein they ſay , that Bullets 
may be made ſo poiſonous by the commixture of the juices of Monks-hood, Oleander, Crow-tfoot, 
and other ſuch like things which in their whole ſubſtance are contrary to ours, that the Wound 
which is made with them cannot but be poiſoned. But I on the contrary affirm, that mixture is 
oncly of thoſe things, which may not onely be put, but alſo ſtick thereto, and be mutually unitcd 
but how can Water, or any other liquid juice ſo much as onely ſtick to Lead, as that which is a 
ſolid and firm body, it is ſo far from being united therewith ? You may give more certain judgment 
hereof by experience, than by reaſon z wherefore let melted Lead be put into the forcſaid juices, or 
the like, then when the Lead is cold, weigh each of them ſeverally and you ſhall find, that both of 
them retain the ſame weight they formerly had. Whichis a moſt certain argument, that ncither 
the Lead hath mixed or united it ſelf with the juices, nor the juices loſt any part of their ſubſtance, 
Their fifth reaſon is thus 3 A Bullet ſhot out ofa Gun againſt ſome hard ſtone, grows not ſo hot, but 
that you may preſently without any harm take it up in your hand. Therefore it is falſe, that the 
poiſon commixt and united with the Bullet can be diſſipated by the fire and flaſh of Gun-powder. 
The anſwer to this objection is cafie. For when we ay, that although the Bullet may be infected by 
poiſon perfely commixt with the Lead,yet all the force of the poiſon would be diffipated by the hire; 
we would have you thus to underſtand us, that we do not mean this of that fire which is made by the 
powder at the diſcharging of the Piece, but of that by force whereof the molten Lead is mixed and 
conjoined with the venenate juice, ſo to make one of many. For this hre exerciſing its force upon 
the venenate juices hindered by the intercourſe of no Medizem, and that for ſome ſpace of time, and 
not for an inſtant, it may, if not conſume, yet much weaken their ſtrength. It there be any, who will 
not be ſatisfied by theſe reaſons, let him conſult, and read Mathiolus. There are (faith he) ſome in theſe 
Is Prefat. |, 6, later times wholly ignorant of things, who (if we may fay the truth) have been ſo madly fooliſh, that 
Diaſcor. they ſaid it was fit and requiſite to put Treacle and Mithridate, and ſuch like Antidotes amongſt Gold 
and Silver that was melted tomake Cups, that fo receiving the faculties of the Antidote they might 
relift poiſon. But how abſurd and ridiculous their opinion is, let them judge, (for it needs no clearer 
reproof) who have but a little knowledge in natural things, but chiefly in Metals. Theſe are my 
Reaſons, theſe the Authorities of men excelling in Learning and Judgment, that conhrm me in 
my ancient and former opinion, that Wounds made by Gun-ſbot do not partake of any venenate 
quality. 


The occaſion G few Moneths ago, I viſitcd a Patient together with ſome learned Phyſicians and skilful 
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GHAP. AV 
How Wounds made by Arrows differ from ſuch as are made by Gunjhot. 


Ounds made by Arrows and Bolts ſhot out of Croſs-Bows,. and ſuch like things, differ Wounds made 
chiefly in two things, from thoſe which are made by Gun-ſhot, The hirit is, tor that bangs Fargo 
they are oft-times without contuſion, which the other never are. The other is, for ,q;ngs, are of- 

that they oft-times are poiſoned. In both theſe reſpedts their cure is different from the other. But ten withour 
the cure of theſe Wounds made by Arrows is different in it ſelf, by rcaſon of the variety and divers contuſion. Bur 


ſorts of Darts or Arrows, are oft-times 
poiſonied, 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the diverſity of Arrows and Darts. 


Rrows and Darts are diffctent amongſt themſelves both in manner, and in form or figure, The diFeren- 
A in number, making, faculty or ſtrength. In matter, for that ſome of them are of Wood, at ungy 
ſome of Reeds, ſome arcblunt headed, othcrs have piles or heads of Tron, Braſs, Lead, Tin, : : 
Horn, Glaſs, Bone. In figure, for that ſome are round, others cornered, ſome arc ſharp-pointed, 1" fgn- 
ſome barbed, with the barbs 
The Figure of divers ſorts of Arrows, ſtanding, eithcr to the point, 
or ſhafts, or clſe acroſs, or 
both ways, but ſome are 
broad and cut like a Chiflcl, 
For their bigncls, ſome are In bigneſs, 
three foot long, ſome lefs. 
For their number, they dit- 12 numver. 
fer in that. bccauſe ſome have 
one head, othcrs more, But In making. 
they vary in making, for that 
ſome of them have the ſhatc 
put into the hcad, others the 
head into the thatt, ſome 
have their heads nailed to 
the ſhatt, others not , but 
have their heads ſo loolly (ct 
on, that by gentle plucking 
tie ſhaft, they leave their 
hcads behind them , whence 
dangcrous Wounds procecd. 
But they differ in force, for In force, 
that ſome hurt by their Iron 
- - oncly, others bclides that, by 
\ poiſon, wherewith they are 
znfccted, You may ſee the other various ſhapes repreſented to you in this Figure. 
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CHAP. XVII; 
Of the difference of the wounded parts: 


T: wounded parts are cither fleſhy or bony z ſome arc near the joints, others ſcated upon the 
very joints 3 ſome are principal, others ſerve them 3 ſome are external, others internal. 
Nowin woutds where deadly figns appear, it is fit you give an abſolute judgment to that 
effect : leſt you make the Art to be ſcandalized by the ignorant. But it is an inhumane part, and You muſt nor 
much digreſſing from Art, to leave the Iron in the Wound it is ſometimes difficult to take it out, leave the wea- 


ou charitable and artificial Work, For it is much better to try a doubtful remedy than none 99% = an 
at all, 


— 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of drawing forth Arrows, 


Ou muſi in drawing forth Arrows ſhun Incilions and Dilacerations of Veins and Arte- The manner 
ries, Nerves and Tcndons. For it is a ſhameful and bungling part to do more harm of drawing 
with your hand than the Iron hath done. Now Arrows are drawn forth two ways, forth Arrows 
that 1s, either by extraCtion, or impulſion. , Now you mult prefently at the firlt dreiling pull and ſuch we#- 
forth all ſtrange bodies : which that you may more eaſily and happily perform, you ſhall ſet the og 
Patient in the ſame poſture as he ſtood when hezreceived his wound 3 and he mult have alſo his 
Inſtruments in a readineſs , thieffy that which hath a ſlit pipe and toothed without, into which 
there is put a ſharp iron ſtile, like the Gimblets we formerly mentioned for the taking forth of 
Bullets 3 but that it hath no ſcrew at the cnd, but is larger and thicker , ſo to widen the Pipe, 
that ſo widencd it may till upthe holeof the Arrows head whereinto the ſhaft was put, and fo bring 
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' fame way it bone, or have many muſcks or thick flcth 


Wounds made by Gunſhot, &c. Book XE. 


it forth with it, both out of the fleſhy as alſo out of the bony parts, if 1o be that the end of the ſhaft b: 
not broken, and left in the hole of the head. That alſo is a fit Inſtrument for this purpoſe, whici: 
opens the other end toothed on the out-ſide, by preſſing together of the handle, You ſhall tind the 
Iron or head that lies hid by theſe figns : there will be a certain roughneſs and incquality on thar 
part, if you feel it up and down with your hand; the fleſh there will be bruiſed, livid, or black ; and 
there is a heavineſs and pain felt by the Patient both there and in the Wound, 


A delineation of Inſtruments fit to draw forth the beads of 
Arrows and Darts which are left in the Wounds w_ — —_—_ — 


ſhafts. 
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But if by chance either Arrows, Darts or Lances, or any 
winged head of any other weapon, be run through and 
left {ticking in ary part of the Body, as the Thigh, with a 
portion of the ſhatt, or ſtaff ſlivered in picces, or broken off; 
then it is fit the Chirurgeon with his cutting Mullets 
ſhould cut off the end of the ſtaff or ſhaft, and then with 
his other Mullets pluck forth the head, as you may ce by 
this Figure. 


A hooked Inſtrument fit for to draw forth ſtrange bodies, 
as pieces of Male, and ſuch other things as it can 
catch hold of, which may alſo be \uſed in Wounds made 
by Gun-ſhot. - 


CHAP. XIX. 
How Arrows broken in a Wound may be drazn forth, 


Ut if it chance that the weapon is ſo broken in the wound that it cannot be taken hold on 
B by the formerly mentioned Mullets, then mult you draw, or pluck it out with your Crane, 
When © or Crows-bill, and other formerly deſcribed Infiruments. But it the ſhaft be broken near 
draw forth the the head, ſo that you cannot take hold' thereof with your Crancs-bill, then you ſhall draw it forth 
weapon on the with your Gimblet , which we deſcribed before to draw forth Bullets; for it {uch a Gimblet can 
contrary fde. he faſtned in Bullets , it may far better take hold of Wood. Burt if the head be barbed, as uſual- 


ly the Engliſh Arrows are, then if it may be 


conveniently done, it will be very titting, to A Delater bollowed on the inſide with a Cranes- 
thrutt them through the parts. For if they bill to take hold onthe barbed head. 
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ſhould be drawn cut the ſame way they 
went in, there would be no ſmall danger of 
breaking or tearing the Veſſels and Nerves 
by theſe hooked barbs. Wherefore it is better 
to make a ſection on the other ſide whither 
the head tended, and fo give it paſſage forth if 
it may be cafily done; for ſo the Wound will 
be the more eaſily cleanſed and conſolidated. 
When by the But on the contrary, if the point tend to any 
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went in, againſt the head thereof, as it happens ſometimes in the Thighs, Legs, and Arms, then you muſt not 
thruſt the head through, but rather draw it out the ſame way it came in, dilating the Wound with fit 

Inſtruments, 'and by skill in Anatomy ſhunning the larger Nerves and Veſſels. Therefore for this 

/ purpoſ; 
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purpoſe put a hollow Dilater into the Wound, and therewith take hold of both the barbs or wings of 
the head; and then take faſt hold of the head with your Cranes-bill, and ſodraw them forth all three 


together, | 
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CHAP. XX. 
IWhat to be done when an Arrow is left faſtned or flicking in a Bone, 


other ſide, neither get it forth by any other way than that it entered in by 3 you muſt firſt ; 
gently move it up and down, if it ſtick very faſt in; but have a ſpecial care that you donot * Cauuon. 
break it, and (olcave ſome fragment thereof in the bone 3 then take it forth with your Crows-bill, or , 
ſome other fit Inſtrument formerly deſcribed. Then preſs forth the bloud, and ſuffer it to bleed OE _ 
ſomewhat largely, yet according to the ſtrength of the Patient and nature of the wounded part. For Wounds. 
thus the part {hall be caſed of the fulneſs and illneſs of humours, and lels moleſted with inflammation, 
putrefation, and other ſymptoms which are cultomarily teared. When the Weapon is drawn forth, 
and the wound once drefled, handle it, if imple, as you do ſimple wounds; it compound, then accor- 
ding to the condition and manner of the complication of che effects; Certainly the Oil of Whel 
formerly deſcribed is very good to afſwage pain. To conclude, you ſhall cure the reſt of the ſym- 
ptoms according to the Method preſcribed in our Treatiſe of Wounds in general, and to that we 
have formerly delivered concerning Wounds made by Gunſhot, 


B- if the Weapon be ſo depa& and faſftned in a Bone that you cannot drive it forth on the 


— 
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CHAP. XAL 
Of poiſoned Wounds. 


impoiſoned Arrows or Darts of their Enemies. You may hind it out both by the property of the P*loned 


F theſe Wounds at any time prove poiſoncd, they have it from their primitive cauſe, to wit, the The ſigns of 
Wounds. 


pain, if that it be great and pricking, as if continually ttung with Bees, for ſuch pain uſually en- 


' ſues in Wounds poiſoned with hot poiſon, as Arrows uſually are : Alſo you thall know it by the con- 


dition of the wounded fleſh; for it will become pale and grow livid, with ſome ſigns of mortitication. 
To conclude, there happen many and malign ſymptoms upon Wounds which are impoiſoned, being | 
ſuch as happen not in the common nature of uſual Wounds. Theretore preſently after you have pluckt Remedies in 
forth the firange bodies, encompaſs the Wound with many and deep ſcarifications, apply ventoſcs poiſoned 
with much flame, that ſo the poiſon may be more powertully drawn forth z to which purpoſe the Wounds. 
ſacking of the Wound, performed by one whoſe mouth hath no ſorenels therein, but is filled with 
Oil, that ſo the poiſon which he ſucks may not. ſtick nor adhere to the part, will much conduce, 
Laſtly, it muſt be drawn forth by rubetying, veſicatory, and cauſtick Medicins, and affailed by Oint- 
ments, Cataplaſms, Emplaiſters, and al ſorts of local Medicins. . 

The End of the Eleventh Book 


BOOK XII. 
Of CONTUSIONS and GAN GREMNES. 


CHAP. I 


Of Contufions, 


BY] Contulion, according to Gzlen, is a ſolution of continuity in the Fleſh or Bone, cauſed G41, 1h, ti ar- 

& bytheltroke of ſome hcavy and obtuſe thing, or a fall from on high. Theſymptom tis conſtitue. 

3/4 NE of this Diſcaſe is by Hippocrates called Pelioſis, and Melaſma, that is to ſay, blackneſs S*# 2- lib.de 

AQ eS and blueneſsz the Latins term it Swgillatum. There are divers ſorts of theſe Sugilla- og 
tions or blacknefſſes, according as the bloud is poured forth into the more inward or out- Bruiſes and 

ward part of the body, The bloud is poured forth into the body, when any (for example) falls Sugillations, 

from an high, or hath any heavy weight falls upon him, asit often happens to ſuch as work in Mines, 

orare extremely wracked or tortured 3 and ſometimes by too loud and forcible exclamations. Be- 

ſides allo, by a Bullet ſhot through the body, bloud is poured forth into the belly, and ſo often eva- 

cuated by the paſſages of the Guts and Bladder. The ſame may happen by the more violent and ob- 

ruſe blows of a hard Truncheon, Club, Stone, and all things which may bruiſe and preſs the bloud 

out of the Veſlcls either by extending or breaking them. For which cauſes alſo the exteriour parts 

are contuſcd, or bruiſed ſometimes with a Wound, ſometimes without, ſo that the Skin being whole, 

and asfar as one can diſcern, untoucht, the bloud pours it {elf forth into the empty ſpaces of the 

Muſcles, and between the Skin and Muſcles; whichatfedt the Ancients have termed Eechymoſi 3 Hip- 

pocrates calls it by a peculiar name Naxſiofis, for that in this affect the ſwollen Veins ſec as it were 548.2, lib. dt 

fo vomit, and verily do vomit or calt forth the ſuperfluous bloud which is contained in them. From fratt. ; 

jw _—_— ot Contufions are drawn the Indications of curing, as ſhall appear by the enſuing 

t{courſe, 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the general Cure of great and enormous Contufions, 


tion. The viſible evacuation may be performed by Bloud-letting, Cupping-glafſes, Horns, 

Scarification, Horſleeches, and fit purgative Medicins 3 it fo be the Paticnt have not a firong, 

and continual Fever. The not viſible evacuation is pertormed by reſolving and ſudorihck potions, 

Ad ſentent. 62. baths, and a ſlender diet, Concerning Bloud-letting, Galens opinion is plain, where he bids, in a 
ſett.3. lib. de fall from an high place, and generally for bruiſes upon what part ſoever they be.toopen a Vein,though 
Articulls. the parties affe&tcd are not of a full conſtitution; for that, unleſs you draw bloud by opening a Vein, 
there may inflammations ariſe from the concrete bloud, from whence without doubt evil accidents 

may enſue. After you have drawn bloud give him four ounces of Oxycrate to drink ; for that by 

: the tenuity of its ſubſtance hinders the coagulation of the bloud in the Belly, or in ttead thercof you 

- OP - may uſe this following Potion. Re Rad. Gentiane 5 11). bulliant in Oxycratoz in colatura diſſolve rhe1 
| ns 26h gar oY eledti 3 j. fiat potio. Theſe Medicins diſſolve, and caſt forth by ſpitting and vomit the congealed 
ted bloud, a bloud, if any thereof be contained in the Ventricle or Lungs; it will be expedient to wrap 
hot Sheeps the Patient preſently in a Sheeps skin, being hot and newly taken from the Sheep, and ſprin- 
Skin, kled over with alittle Myrrhe, Crefſes and Salt, and fo to put him preſentlyin his Bed, and then 
cover him ſo that he may ſweat plentifully. The next day take away the Sheeps skin, and anoint 

A diſcuſſing the body with the following Anodyne and reſolving Unguent. Re Ungzent. de althea 5 vj. olei 
Ointment,  - Laembric. chamem. anethi, an. Z ij. terebinth. venete, 5 iv. farine fanugre. roſar. rub. pulveriſat, pul, myr- 
tillorum, an. 3 j. fiat litns ut diftum eft, Then give this potion which is ſudoritick, and difſolves the 

A Sudorifick congealed bloud. Re Ligni grajaci, 5 viij. radicis enule camp. conſolid. majoris , g'e9s Florent. poly- 
Potion to dif- 2,9, ouerni, ſeminis coriandri, aniſt, an. 3 (*. glycyrrbiz. 5 ij. nepete, centauree, caryophyl. cardui benedici 
+25 oa verbene, an. m. ſ. aque fontane lib. xij. Let them beall bcaten and infuſed for the ſpace of twelve 
Syrups hin- hours, then let them boil over a gentle fire until the one halt be conſumed 3 let the Paticnt drink 
dering putre- ſome half a pint of this drink in the morning, and then ſweat ſome hours upon it in his bed, and 
fattion and do this for ſeven or eight days. If any poor man light upon ſuch a miſchance, who tor want of 
n__—_s of [neans cannot be at ſuch coſt, it will be good, having wrapped him in ſheer, to bury him up to the 
A drink for cþin in Dung mixcd with ſome hay or ſtraw, and there to keep him, untill he have {weat ſuthcient- 
the ſame pur- ly. I have done thus to many with very good ſucceſs. You ſhall alſo give the Patient Potions made 
poſe. with ſyrups which have power to hinder the coagulation and putretaction of the bloud 3 {uch as 
ſyrup of Vinegar, or Lemmons, of the juice of Citrons and ſuch others to the quantity of an ounce 

diſſolved in Scabious, or Carduw Water. You may alſo preſently after the fall give this drink,which 

hath power to hinder the coagulation of the bloud, and tirengthen the bowels. I& Rhei elett. in 

= redatii 9 j. aque rubie majoris, & plantagin. an.  j. theriace 5 \+. ſyrupi de roſis ſiccis, J (5. fiat potus, 

et him take it in the morning for tour or days. In ttead hereof you may make a potion of one dram 

& Sperma ceti diſſolved in Bugloſs or ſome other of the Waters formerly mentioned and half an 

ounce of ſyrup of Maiden-hair z if the diſcaſe yield not at all to theſe tormerly preſcribed Medicins, 

it will be good to give the Paticnt for nine days, three or tour hours before meat, ſome of the fol- 

A Povider for lowing, Powder. Re Rhei torrefaGti, rad. rub. majoris, centaurei, gentiane, ariſtolo. rotunde, an. 5 (3. 
the ſame, give'S j. hereof with ſyrup of Vinegar and Carduus Water, They ſay that the Water of Green 
int ge-3 wa Walnuts diſtilled by an Alembick, is good to diflolve congealed and knotted bloud. Alfo you may 
Wal” uſe baths made of the decoction of the roots of Orris, Elecampane, Surrel, Fennel, Mar{h-mallows, 
Water-fern, or Oſmand the Water-man, the greater Comtrey, the {ceds of Fznugreek, the leaves 

of Sage, Marjerom 3 the flowers of Camomile, Mclilote, and the like. For a Warm Bath hath 

power to raritic the skin, to diſſolve the clotted bloud, by cutting the tough, and mitigating the 

acrid humours, by calling them forth into the ſurface of the body , and relaxing the paſſages 

thereof; ſo that the rebellious qualities being overcome, there enſues an ecafie evacuation of the mat- 

ter by Vomit or Expectoration, if it flote in the Stomach, or becontained in the Chelt 3 but by Stool 

and Urin, if it lie m the lower parts by ſweats and tranſpiration, it it lie next undcr the Skin, 

Baths, Wherefore Baths are good for thoſe who have a Peripneymonia or inflammation of their Lungs, or 
—_— - 4g a Pleurilie, according, to the mind of Hippocrates, if {o be that they be uſed, when the Fever begins 
5a '3* tobe aſſwaged for ſo they mitigate pain, help forwards ſuppuration, and haſten the ſpitting up of 
the purulent matter, But we would not have the Patient enter into the Bath, unleſs he have firit uſed 

general remedies, as Bloud-letting and Purging 3 for otherwiſe there will be no ſmall danger , leſt 

the humours diffuſed by the heat of the Bath, cauſe a new defluxion into the parts affeQted : Where- 

tore do not thou by any means attempt, to uſe this or the like remedy, having not hrlt had the ad- 


viceof a Phylician. 


T: bloud poured forth into the body, muſt be evacuated by viſible and not viſible evacuas 


—— OO OOCCEDS 
—— 


CG H A P. I I « 
How we nſt handle Contuſions when they are joined with a Wound. 

Very great Contuſion forthwith requires Bloud-letting, or purging, or both z and theſe cither 

Seft\/ibfraft. for Evacuation or Revulſion. For thus Hippocrates in a contuſion ct the hee], gives a Vomi- 
tory Potion, the ſame day.or elſe the next day after the heel is broken. And then if the Con- 
tuftion have a Wound aſſociating it, the defluxion muli be ſtaid at the beginning with an Ointment 
made of Bole-Armenick, the White of Eggs and Oil of Roſes, and Myrtles, with the Powders of Red 
Roſes, Alum, and Maſtich, At the ſecond dreſſing apply a digeftive made of the Yolk of an Egg, 
Oil of Violets and Turpentine. This following Cataplaſm ſhall be applied to the near parts to help 


for- 
oO 


UMI 
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forwards ſuppuration. Re Rad. althee, & lilii, an. 5 iv. ſol. malv, violar. ſinecionis, an, M, (2, copnantur A ſuppurative 
complete, & paſſentur per ſetaceum, addendo butyri recentis E* olei wiol, an. 5 lij. faring wlatilis quent. Cataplaſm. 
(ufficit > fiat cataplaſma ad formam pultis liquide. Yet have a care in uſing of Cataplains, that you do A Caution to 
not too much exceed, for too frequent and immoderate uſe of them makes wounds p!z}egmonous, ve ovlerved. 
ſordid, and putrid. Whercfore the Wound, atter it is come to {uppuration, ruſt be cleavtcd , nlled 

with fleth and cicatrizcd 3 unleſs happily the contuſed fleth (hall be very much torn, to that the native 

heat forſake it, for then it mult be cut away. But if there be any hope to agglutinate it, lct it be ſewed, How contuled 
and other things performed according to Art but the ſtitches mult not be made fo clole together, as _ * uf! 
when the Wound is timple, and without contution 3 for fuch Wounds are catily inflamed and {well 

up, which would occationeither the breaking of the thred or fleſh, or tcaring, of the skin, 


C—  — — — —  —— —— ___ uw 


CHAP. IV. 


Of thoſe Contufions which are without a Wound. 


F the Skin being whole and not hurt, as far as can be diſcerned, the ficſh which lies under it be 

contuſed, and the bloud poured forth under the Skin make an Ecchymoſis , then the Patient muſt 

be governed according to Art, until the malign ſymptoms,which commonly happen,be no morc 
to be feared. Wherefore in the beginning draw bloud on the oppotite tide, both for evacuation and EY 
revulſion. The contuſcd part ſhall be ſcaritied with cqual ſcarifications 3 then ſhall you apply Cup- oo y on 
ping-glaſſes, or Horns, both tor evacuation cf the bloud, which cauſcs the tumour and tcnlion in the ſes, : 
part 3 as alſo to ventilate and refrigerate the heat of the part, leſt it turn intoan Abſceſs, Neither 
muſt we, in the mean while omit gentle purging of the Belly, The ftir{t Topick Medicins ought to Altriftives | 
be aſtrictives, which muſt lie ſome thort while upon the part, that fo the Veins and Arteries may be, how good in 
as it were, {traitncd and cloſed up, and ſo the detluxion hindered, as allo that the part it {clF may be Contut:ons, 
lirengthcned. This may be the form of ſuch a remedy, Ix Alumina ovorum ne.Mty. olet myrtini & yoſ, After aſtri- 
an. 5} boli armeni, & ſang. drac. an. 5 (5. nucum cupreſ. gallar, pul.alumuti, an. 5 ij. incorporentiur omnia _ muſt. 
addendo aceti parum, fiat medicamentum. Then you thall reſolve it with a tomentarion, cataplalm, and ry diſcuſ- 
diſculling Emplailters. | 


GHAT Ve. 


By what means the contuſed part may be freed from he fear and imminent danger of a Gangyene, 


Reat Contuſions are dangerous cven for this caule, for that a Gangrene and gmortification «,; F 
- ! ha Seft.2. lib. de 

{ſometimes tollow them which Hippocrates teacheth to happen, when as the affected part is fra, 

grown very hard and liquid. Wherctore when the part grows livid and black, and the na- The cauſe of 
tive colour thereof, by reaſon of the efflux of the concrete bloud is almoſt extin& ; chiefly to eaſe the © Gangrene. 
part of that burden, Cupping-glafſes and Horns ſhall be applied to the part it (elf being tirſt ſcaritied 
with a Lancet, or clſe the following Inlirument termed a Scarifieator, which hath 18 little wheels tharp 

a , x p F The uſe of 4 
and cutting like a Razor, which may be ſtraitned and flacked by the pins noted by D and P. This $:a:ifcator. 
Inſtrument is to be commended for that it performs the operation quickly and gently, for it makes 1$ 


. Incilions in the ſpace that you make one with a Lancet, or Knite. 


Then ſhall you foment the part with ſtrong Vinegar whercin the Roots of Radiih, or of Dragons, A fomentation 
Cuckow-pint, Solomons Scal, Auripigmentum, and the like, have becn boiled 3 torfſuch acrid things do to diſcus and 
powerfully heat, reſolve, and draw the concrete bloud from the inner part of the body unto the Skin, _ to the 
which by its ſerling in the part affected, prohibits the entrance of the vital ſpirits, the preſervers of its —_ 
integrity, yea alſo cxtinguilheth the native heat of the fame part. Now we muti not uſe theſe things 
but with great diſcretion, left ſo we draw nor onely that bloud which is poured forth of the Veſſels, 
but alſo the other which is contained in the Veſſels, Morcover alſo we mult not uſe them, unleſs 
when the defluxion is ftaid. For {mall Coritufions (which Galen judgeth by the ſoftneſs of the con- rſo@.s. 17h. te 
tuſcd part) it will be ſufhcient to apply to diſcuſs them, Virgins-wax diſolved and mixed with Cum- fradwr. 
min-ſcecds, Cloves, the Root of the black Briony, (which hath a wonderful faculty todiſcuſs all black- 
neſs and ſugillation :-) for the ſame purpoſe, you may alſo apply Wormwood bruiſed, and ſo warmed 

4 St ina dith and ſprinkled over 
9 with a little white Wine. 
Alſo try Wormwood with 
Oil of Camomil, Bran, the 
Powder of Cloves and Nut- 
megs. adding thereto a little 
Aquavite;, then put all in 2 
linnencloth, and apply it hot 
to the part, The tollowing 
Emplaitter doth peweriully 
diſcuſs congealed bloud. 

KR Picis nigre 5 ij. Gum. A diſcuſſing 
Elem 3 j. \:.(tyracis liquide & Plaiſter, 
terebinth, com. an. 5 |*. ſulphu- 
ris vivi 5 j. Liquefiant funnel, - 
fiat Empl. and lct it be ſpread 
upon Leather,and ſo applied. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of that ſtrange kind of Symptom which bappens upon Contuſions of the Ribs. 


at art, ſente58, like Veal which the Butchers blow up, the Skin remaining whole. This is ſecn and hap- 
© 6s. pens chiefly in that fleſh which is about the ribs 3 for this being bruiſed either by a blow or 
fall, or renitency, or any other ſuch like cauſe 3 if you preſs it with your hand, a certain windineſs 

gocth out thereof with a ſmall whizzing, which may be heard, and the print of your hngers will re- 

main, as in ademaes. Unleſs you quickly make fit proviſion againſi this ſymptom, there is gathered 

in that ſpace, which the fleſh departing from the bones leaves empty, a certain purulent ſanies, which 

divers times fouls and corrupts the ribs. It will be cured, if the mucous tumor be preſently prefſed,and 

ſtraitly bound with ligatures,yet fo,that you hinder not the breathing,when as the affect happens upon 

Remedies for the Ribs and parts of the Cheft. Then apply tothe part a Plaiſter of Oxycroceum, or Diachylon Ireatuns 
a mucous and with the Emplaiſter de meliloto;, alſo diſcuſſing fomentations ſhall be uſed. The cauſe of ſuch a tu- 
<a o_. mour is a certain mucous flegm, ſeeing that Nature isſo weak that it canhot well digeſt the nouriſh- 
; ment, and afſimilate it to the part, but leaves ſomething, as it were half concotted. No otherwiſe 
The cauſe, than theconjundtive coat of the eye is ſometime ſo lifted up, and ſwoln by a ſtroak, that it farts, as 
it were, out of the orb of the eye, leaving ſuch filth, or matter, as we ſee thoſe which are blear-eycd 

to be troubled withallz becauſe the force and natural ſtrength of the eyes is become more weak, ci- 

ther by the fault of the proper diſtemperature, or the abundance of moilture which flows thither , as 

it happens in thoſe tumours which are againſt Nature. For flatulencies are eaſily raiſed from a wa- 

teriſh and phlegmatick humour wrought upon by weak heat, which mixed with the reſt of the hu- 


mour, the tumour becomes higher. 


Hip. ſeft.3. lib. T cſh contuſed ſometimes by great violence, becomes mucous and ſwoln, or puffed up 
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CHAP. VII. 
A Diſcourſe of Mumia, or Mummy. 


Mummy a fre- Eradventure it may ſeem ſtrange what may be the cauſe why in this Treatiſe of curing Cor» 
ur ane tuſions or Bruiſes, I have made no mention of giving Mummy cither in Bole or Potion co ſuch 
nn. as have fallen from high places, or have been otherwiſe bruiſcd 3 eſpecially ſecing it is ſo com- 
The reaſon Mon and uſual, yea the very tirſt and laſt Medicin of almoſt all our practitioners at this day in ſuch a 
thatthe Au- caſe, But ſecing I underſtood, and had learnt from learned Phylicians, that in uſing remedies, the In- 
thor makes no dication muſt always be taken from that which is contrary to the Diſeaſe, How could I? or how can 
rr pms YES any other give Mummy in this kind of Diſeaſe, ſeeing we cannot as yet know what Mummy is, or 
Medicins What is thenatureand eſſence thereof? So that it cannot certainly be judged, whether it have a ccr- 

tain property contrary to the nature and effects of Contuſions. This, how it may have, T have thought 
good to relate fomewhat at large 3 neither do the Phyſicians who preſcribe Mummy, nor the Authors 
The opinion that have written of it, nor the Apothecarics that ſell it, know any certainty thereof. For if yourcad 
of the Ar2- the more ancient S erapio and Avicen, Or the Modern Matthiolus and Thevet, you thall hnd quite diffe- 

_ concert- rent opinions. Ask the Merchants who bring, it to us, ask the Apothecarics who buy it of them to 

g 1TH, , | . . . Es . 
ſcll it to us, and you ſhall hear them ſpeak diverſly hereof, that in ſuch variety of opinions, there is 
nothing certain and manifeſt, Serapio and Avicen have judged Mummy to be nothing elſe but Piſ2ſ- 
phalthum , now Piſſaſphalthum is a certain froth or toam riſing from the Sca, or Sca-waters this 
{ame foam as long as it ſwims upon the Water is ſoft, and in ſome ſort liquid 3 but being driven upon 
the ſhore by force of tempeſt and working of the Sea, and ſticking in the cavities of the Rocks, it con- 

Lib.g.cap.8g. cretcs into ſomewhat a harder ſubſtance than dried Pitch, as Dioſcorides ſaith. Bellonius laith, that 

Another op1- Mummy is onely known to Agypt and Greece. Others write that it is mans fleth, taken from the 

_—_ of Mum- Ccafes of ſuch as are dead and covered over in the Sands in the Deſarts of Arabia in which 

Fj Countrey they ſay the Sands are ſometimes carried and raiſed up with ſuch force and violence of the 
Winds, that they overthrow and ſuffocate ſuch paſſengers as they meet withall; the fleſh of theſe, 

4nother. dried by the Sand and Wind, they affirm to be Mummy. Moatthiolus tollowing, the more uſual and 
common opinion, writes that Mummy isnothing elſe than aliquor flowing from the Aromatick Em- 
balments of dead Bodies , which becomes dry and hard. For underſtanding whereof you muſt 
know from all manner of antiquity, that the .! wry) have been moſt ftudious i burying and 
embalming their dead 3 not for that end, that they ſhould become Medicins for ſuch as live, for they 
did not ſo much as ſuſpect or imagine ſo horrid a wickedneſs; but cither for that they held an opi- 
nion of the general ReſurreRion , or that in theſe Monuments they might have ſomething whereby 
they might keep their dead friends in perpetual remembrance. Thevet not much diflenting from his 
own opinion, Writes that the true Mummy is taken from the Monuments and ftony Tombs of the 
anciently dead in Egypt, the chinks of which Tombs were cloſed and cemented with ſuch diligence, 
the encloſed bodies embalmed with pretious Spices, with ſuch Art, for eternity 3 that the linnen ve- 
ſtures which were wrapt about them preſently after their death, may be ſcen whole even to this day ; 
bur the bodics themſelves, are ſo freth, that you would judge them ſcarce to have been three days 
buried. And yet in thoſe Sepulchres and Vaults from whence theſe Bodies are taken, there have 
becn ſome Corps of two thouſand years old. The ſame, or their broken members are brought to 
Venice txom Syria and Egypt, and thence diſperſed over all Chriſtendom. But according to the diffe- 
rent condition of men, the matter of their embalments were divers 3 for the bodies of the Nobility or 
Gentry were embalmed with Myrrh, Aloes, Saffron, and other pretious Spices, and Drugs 3 but the 
bodies of the common fort, whole poverty and want of means could not undergo ſuch cott, were em- 
bain:ed with 4pbaltum or Piſſaſphaltum. | 

Now 
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Now Mathiolus Gaith, that all the Mummy which is brought into theſe parts, is of this laſt kind and What our 
condition. For the Noble-men and chief of the Province, ſo religiouſly addicted to the Monuments Mummy uluat- 
of their Anceſtors, would never ſuffer the bodics of their triends and kindred to be tranſported hither y 
for filthy gain, and ſuch deteſied uſe, as we (hall ſhew more at large at the end of this Work. Which 
thing ſometimes moved certain of our French Apothecaries, men wondrous audacious and covetous, 
to tteal by night the bodies of ſuch as were hanged, and embalming them with Salt and Drugs, they 
dricd them in an Oven, ſo to ſell themthus adulterated in ſtead of true Mummy. Wherefore we are 
thus compelled both fooliſhly and cruelly to devour the manglgd and putrid particles of the carkaſſes 
of the baſcli people of Aigypt, or of ſuch as are hanged, as though there were no other way to help or 
recover one bruiſed with a fall from a high place, than to bury Man by an horrid inſertion in their, 
that is, in Mans Guts, Now ifthis Drug were any way powerful tor that they require, they might 
perhaps have ſome pretence for this their more than barbarous inhumanity. But the caſe ſtands thus, Mummy is no 
that this wicked kind of Drug, doth nothing help the diſeaſed, in that caſe, wherefore and wherein Wy good for 
it is adminiſircd, as I have tried a hundred times 3 and as Thevet witneſſes, he tried in himſelf, when conruſions. 
as he took ſome thereof by the advice of a certain Fewiſh Phytician in Egypr, from whence it is 
brought 3 but it alſo infers many troubleſom ſymptoms.as the pain of the heart,or ſtomach, vomiting 
and (tink of the mouth. 

I, perſuaded by theſe reaſons, donot onely my ſelt not preſcribe any hereof tomy Patients, but Bur hurrful, 
alſo in conſultations, endeavour what I may, that it be not preſcribed by others. Ie is far better, ac- and how. 
cording to Galen's opinion, in Method. med. to drink ſore Oxycrate, which by its frigidity reſtrains The effe&s of 
the flowing bloud, and by its tenuity of ſubltance diflolves and diſcuſſes the mw—_ clots thereof, Oxycrate 1n 
Many _ of learned Phyſicians (from whom I have learned this Hiſtory of Muramy) drawn Conwulions 
from Philoſophy, whereby they make it apparent, that therecan beno ule of this or that Munimy 
in contuſions, or againlt flowing or congealed bloud, I willingly omit; for that I think itnot much 
beneficial to Chirurgeons to inſert them here. Wheretforc I judge it better to begin to treat of Come 
buſtions or Burns. 


— 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Combuſtions and their Differences, 


Ll Combuſiions whether occaſioned by Gun-powder, or by {calding Oil, Water, ſome Metal, The Tteafon 
or what things ſoever elle, differ onely in magnitude. Theſe hrſt cauſe. pain in the part, andſymprems 
and imprint in it an unnatural heat. Which ſavouring of the fire, leaves that impretfion, ®f Combult- 

which the Greeks call Empyreuma. There are more or lefs igns of this impreſſion, according to the © 

efficacy of the thing burning, the condition of the part burned, and ſtay upon the fame. If the com- 

bultion be ſuperticiary, the skinriſcs into pultules and blifters, unleſs it be ſpeedily prevented; If it 

be low or deep in, it is covered with an Eſchay or Cruſt, the burnt fleth by the force of the fire turn- | 

ivg into that crulty hardneſs. The burning torce of the fre, upon whatloever part it falls, leaves a The _ of 
hot diſtemper therein, condenſates, contracts, and thickens the skin, whence pain proceeds; from _ on = ” 
pain there comes an attra&ion of humours from the adjacent and remote parts. Theſe humours Sy 
preſently turn into wateriſh or ſerous moiſture, whileſt they ſeek to pals forth, and are hindred there- 

of by the skin condenſatcd by the aEtion of the fre, they litt it up higher, and raiſe the bliſters which 

we lee, Hence divers Indications are drawn, whence proceeds the variety of Medicins for burns. 

For ſome take away the Empyreuma, that is, the heat of the hre, (as we term it) and afſwage the pain 3 

other hinder the riting of blitters, otherſome are hit to cure the ulcer, firlt to procure the falling away ,, . . 

of the Eſchar, then to cleanſe, generate fleſh, and cicatrize it, Remedies tit to aſſwage pain, and _ - 
take away the hery heat, are of two kinds; for ſome do it by a cooling faculty, by which they ex- he com wr 
tinguiſh the preternatural heat, and repreſs or keep back the bloud and humours, which flow into hear and aſ- 
the parts by reaſon of hcat and pain. Others cnducd with contrary facultics, are hot and attractive; wage the pain 
as which by relaxing the skin, and opening, the porcs, re{olve and diſſipate the ſerous humours, which 
yicld both begining and matter to the puſtules,and ſo by accident aflwage the pain and heat. Refri- — 
gerating, things are cold Water, the Water of Plantain, Nightſhade, Henbane, Hemlock the juices of 
cooling Herbs, as Purſlane, Lettuce, Plantain, Houlleck, Poppy, Mandrake, and the like. Of theſe 
ſome may be compounded, as ſome of the tore-named juices beaten with the white of an Egg, Cla 
beatcn and diffolved in firong Vinegar, Roch-Alum dilſclved in Water, with the Whites of Eggs 
beaten therein, Writing-Ink mixed with Vinegar, and a little Camphire, Vngaentam nutritinm, and 
allo Popalecon newly made. Theſe and the like ſhall be now and then renewed, chiefly at the firſt, 
until the heat and pain be gone. But theſe ſame remedies muſt be applied warm, for it they ſhould 

be laid, or put to cold, they would cauſe pain, and conſequently defluxion ; befidesalfo, their ſtrength 
could not pals, or enter into the part, or be brought into action; but fo applied they afſwage pain, 
hindcr inflammation and the riling of bliſters. 
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CHAP. IX 
Of bot and attrattive Medicins to be applied to Burns. 


Mong(t the hot and attraCtive things which by rarifying, drawing out, and diſfolving, aſ- on —_— 
A {wage the pain and heat of combultions, the tire challenges the hrſt place, efpecially when pain of bur 
the burning is but {ma]l. For the very common people know and find by daily experience, ung. 

that the heat of the lightly burnt part vaniſhes away, and the-pain aſfwaged, if they hold the' part 


which was burnt ſome pretty while to the heat of a lighted Candle or burning Coals, for the fimi- 
licude 
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litude cauſeth attration. Thus the external fire, whileſt it draws forth the fire which .is internal 
Beaten Onions and inuſt into the part, is a remedy againſt the diſeaſe it cauſcd and bred. Itis alſo an cafily made 
good for and approved remedy, if they preſently after theBurn, apply to the grieved part raw Onions beaten 
—_— ond with ſome Salt. Now you muſt note that this Medicin takes no place, it it be once gone into an ul- 
EY cer, for it would increaſe the pain and inflammation 3 but if it beapplied when the skin is yet whole 
and not excoriated, it doth no ſuch thing, but hinders the riſing of puſtules and blifcrs, Hippocra- 

zes for this cauſe alſo uſes this kind of remedy in procuring, the fall of the Eſchar. It any endeavour 

to gain-ſay the uſe of this remedy by that principle in Phylick, which ſays, that Contrarics are cured 

ih by Contraries, and thercfore affirm that Onions, according to the authority of Galen, being hot in 
—__ the fourth degree, arenot good for combuſtions z let him know that Onions are indeed potentially 
hot, and actually moiſt, therefore they rarihe by their hot quality, and ſoften the skin by their aCtua! 

moiſture, whereby it comes to paſs that they attra&t, draw forth, and diſſipate the imprinted heat , 

and ſo hinder the breaking forth of Puſtules. To conclude, the tire, as we tormerly noted, is a re- 

medy againſt the fire. But neither are diſcaſes always healed by their contraries (faith Galen) but 

ſometimes by their like 3 althoughall healing proceed from the contrary this word contrary, being 

more largely and ſiridtly taken : for ſo alſo a Phlegmon is often cured by reſolving Medicins, which 

healcth it by diſſipating the matter thereof. Therefore Onions are very profitable tor the burnt 

parts, which are not yet exulcerated or excoriated. But there are alſo many other Medicins good 

to hinder theriſing of bliſters, ſuch as new Horſe-dung fried in Oil of Wal-nuts or Roſes, and ap- 

plicd to the parts. In like manner the leaves of Elder or Dane-wort boiled in Oil of Nuts, and bea- 

ten with a little Salt, Alſo quenched Lime powdered and mixed with Vnguentum Roſatum. Orclſe 

the leaves of Cuckow-pint and Sage,beaten together with a little Salt. Alſo-Carpenters Glue difſolved 

in Water and anointed upon the part with a feather, is good for the ſame purpoſe. Alſo thick Vernith 

How often in Which Poliſhers or Sword-Cutlers uſe. But if the pain be more vehement, theſe Medicins muſt be 
a day theſe renewed three or four times in a day and a night, ſo to mitigate the bitterneſs of this pain. Bur if 
muſt bedref- jf ſo be we cannot by theſeremedies hinder the rifing of bliſters, then we mult preſently cut them as 
Ke. ſoon as they riſe, for that the humour contained in them, not having paſſage forth; acquires ſuch 
acrimony that it cats the fleſh which lieth under it, and ſo cauſcth hollow ulcers: So by the multi- 

tude of cauſes and increaſe of matter the inflammation groweth greater, not onely tor nine days (a5 

the common people prattle) but for far longer time; alſo ſomewhiles tor lefs time, if the body be 

neither replete with H} humours, nor plethorick, and you have ſpecdily rclilted the pain and heat by 

Medicins for fit remedies. When the combuſtion ſhall be ſo great as to cauſe an Eſchar, the faling away muſt 
an Eſchar, be procured by the uſe of emollient and humeQtive Medicins, as of Greaſes, Oils, Butter with a little 
Baſilicon, or the following, Ointment. Re Mucagin. pfillit & cydon. an. 5 iv. gummi trag. 3 i). extrabantur 

cum aqua parietaria, olei liliorum ij. (5. cere nove q,. fiet unguentum molle. For ulcers and excoriations 

you ſhall apply fit remedies; which are thoſe that are without acrimony, fuch as Vugzentam albune 

camphoratum, deſiccatroum rubrum, unguentum roſatum, made without Vinegar, or nutritum, compoſed 

A deſcription after this manner. Rt Lithargyri awri F iv. ol. roſat. 5 iij. ol. de papaver. 3 ij. ($-#ng. populeon. 5 iv, cam- 
of Nutritum. phore 5 je fiat unguentum in mortario plumbeo ſecundum artem. Or Oil of Eggs tempered in a Leaden 
- Mortar, - Alſo unquenched Lime many times waſhed and mixed with unguentum roſatum, or freſh 

Butter without Salt, and ſome yolksof Eggs hard roaſted. Or IK Butyri recent. ſine ſale, ultulati, & 

colati 5 v1). vitell, ovor. 1v, ceruſe lote in aqua plantag. vel roſar. 5 \-. tuthie ſumiliter lote 5 ii. plumbi uſti, 

& loti 5 ij. Miſceantur onnia ſimul, fiat linimentumut decet. - Or elſe, Rt cort. ſambuc. viridy, & olei roſat. 

an. lib. ). bulliant ſimul lento igne, poſtea colentur, & adde olei ovorum 5 1v. pul.ceruſ. & tuthie prepar. an. 

Z j cere albe quantum ſufficit. fiat unguentum malle ſecundum artem. But the quantity of drying Medi- 

cins may always be increaſed or diminiſhed, according as the condition of the Ulcer ſhall ſeem to re- 

quire., The following remedies are hit to aflwage pain, as the mucilages of Lin-ſeeds, of the ſeeds of 

Pſillizm, or Flea-wort, and Quinces extracted in Roſe-water, or fair water, with the addition of a lit- 

tle Camphire; and leſt that it dry too ſpeedily, add thereto ſome Oil of Roſes. Alſo five or fix 

yolks of Eggs mixed with the mucilages of Lin-ſeed, the ſeed of Pfillarm, and Quinces often renewed, 

are very powerful to aſſwage pain, The Women which attend upon the people in the Hoſpital in 

A remedy for Paris, do happily uſe this Medicin againſt Burns, Re Lard.conſciſt libram unam, let it be diſſolved in 
Burns com- Roſe-watcr, then ſtrained through alinnen-cloth, then walh it four times with the Water of Hen- 
monly uſed in bane, or ſome other of that kind, then let it be incorporated with eight yolks of new laid Egs, and fo 
4 of nakean Ointment. If the ſmart be great, as uſually it is in thele kinds of Wounds, the Ulcer or 
Sores {hall be covered over with a picce of Tiffany, leſt you hurt them by wiping them with ſome- 
what a coarſe cloth, and ſoalſo the matter may calily come forth, and the Medicins caſily enter in. 

Alſo you mult have a care when the eye-lids, lips, fides of the fingers, neck, the arm-pits, hams, and 

bending of the elbow are burnt, that you ſuffer not the parts to touch one the other, without the in- 

terpoſitiqn of ſome thing 3 otherwiſe in continuance of time they would grow and ſtick together 

Therefore you ſhall provide for this, by fit placing the parts, and putting ſoft linncn rags berwcen 

Why deey fm» But you mult notethat deep combultions, and ſuch as caule a thicker Eſcbar, are leſs painful 
hacker B— 6 than ſuch as are but onely ſuperficiary. The truth hereof you may perceive by the example of ſuch 
are leſs pain- as have their limbs cut off, and ſeared and cauterized with an hot Iron : for preſently after the cau- 
ful than ſuper- terizing is performed they feel little pain, For this great combuſtion takes away the ſenſe; the ve- 
mm hemency of the ſenſory or thing affeCting the ſenſe, depriving the ſenſitive parts of their ſenle : as 
we have formerly noted when we treated of Wounds and Pains of the Nerves. The falling away 
of ſuch Eſchars ſhall be procured by fomewhat a deep ſcarification which may pierce even to the 
quick, that ſo the humours which lie under it may enjoy freer perſpiration, and emollient Medicins 
may the freelier enter in, ſo to ſoak, moiſien and ſoften the Eſchar, that it may at length fall away. 
The reit of the Cure ſhall be performed by detergent and farcotick Medicins, adding to the former 
Oiatments Metalline Powders, when the preſent necetfity ſhall ſeem fo to requires But we cannot 
| jultly 
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juſtly ſay in what proportion and quantity each of theſe may be mixed, by reafon of that variety 
which is in the temper and conſfiſtence of bodies, and the ſtubbornneſs and gentleneſs of Diſcaſes. 
After a Burn the Scar which remaineth is commonly rough, unequal, and ill-favoured : therefore we 
will tell you in our Treatiſe of the Plague, how it muſt be ſmoothed and made even. 

T muſt not here omit to tell you, that Gun-powder ſet on fire doth often ſo penetrate into the fleſh, Marks erfeth 
not ulcerating or taking off the skin, and ſo infinuate and throughly taſten it ſelf into the fleth by its made in 
tenuity, that it cannot be taken or drawn out thence by any remedies, nonot by Phznigmes, nor Ve- _ by corns 
ſicatories, nor Scarification, nor Ventoſes, nor Horns, fo that the Prints thercof always remain, no er ES 
otherwiſe than the marks which the Barbarians burn in their Slaves, which cannot atterwards be ta- taken away. 
ken away or deſtroyed by any Art. 


—————_—_— 


CHAP. 2A. 
Of a Gangrene and Mortification. 


Ertainly the malign ſymptoms which happen upon Wounds, and the ſolutions of Continuity, 
( are many, cane either by the ignorance or negligence of the Chirurgeon 3 or by the Pa- 
tient, or {uch as are about him z or by the malignity and violence of the Diſcaſe: but there 
can happen no greater than a Gangrene, as that which may cauſe mortification and death of the 
part, and oft-times of the whole body 3; wherefore I have thought good in this place to treat of a 
Gangrene,firlt giving you the detinition,then ſhewing you the caules,figns,prognoſticks, and laſtly,the 
manner of the Cure. Now a Ganerene is a certain diſpoſition, and way to the mortification of the Gal. 2.49 Glas 
part, which it ſcizeth upon, dying y little and little. For whcn there is a perfect mortihcation, it #97 
is called by the Greeks Sphacelos, by the Latins Syderatio, our Countrey-men term it the Fire of S.4n- 
thony, or S. Mareellus. 


———— 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the general and particular cauſes of a Gangrene. 


. 
% 


| He moſt general cauſe of a Gangrene is, when by the diſſolution of the harmony and joint The general 

| temper of the four firſt qualities, the part is made unapt to receive the Facultics, the Natu- cauſe of a 
ral, Vital, and Animal Spirits, by which it is nouriſhed, lives, feels, and moves. For a part Gangrene- 

deprived by any chance of theſe, as of the light, languiſhes, and preſently dies. Now the particular The particula 

cauſes are many : and theſe either primitive or antecedent. Theprimitive or external are combu- cauſes. 

ſions cauſed by things either actually or potentially burning ; aQually, as by Fire, ſcalding Gil, or 

Water, Gun-powder fired, and the like. But potentially + acrid Mcdicins, as Sublimate, Vitriol, 

potential Cauteries, and other things of the ſame nature : for all theſe cauſe a great inflammation in 

the part. But the ambient air may cauſe great retrigerations, and alſo a Gangrene, which cauſed 

Hippocrates lib, de Aer. to call great refrigerations of the Brain Sphaceliſm. Therefore the unadviſed Cold cauſeth 2 

and unfit application of cold and narcotick things, a fracture, luxation, and great contuſion, too ©aP8renr- 

(trait bandages, the biting of Beaſts, eſpecially ot ſuch: as are venemous, a puncture of the Nerves 

and Tendons, the wounds of the nervous parts and joints, eſpecially in bodies which axe plethorick 

and replete with ill humours,grcat wounds whereby the Veſſels which carry lite are much cut,whence 


an Aneuriſma, and laſtly, many other cauſes, which perturb that harn.ony of the tour prime qualities 
which we formerly mentioned, and fo infer a Gangrene. 


CHAP. XIL 
Of the Antecedent Cauſes of a Gangrene. 


Ow the Antecedent or Internal and Corporcal cauſes of a Gangrene, are plentiful and How defluxi- 
abundant defluxions of humours,hot, or cold.falling into any part; For ſeeing the faculty ons cauſe a 

of the part is unapt and unable toſuſtain and govern ſuch plenty of humours, it comes to C48grene. 
paſs that the native heat of the part is ſuffocated and extin for want of tranſpiration, For the Ar- 
teries are hereby (© ſhut or pent up ina Strait, that they cannot perform their motions of contraction 
and dilatation, by which their native heat is preſerved and tempered. But then the Gangrene is An uncurable 
chiefly uncurable when the influx of humours tirſt takes hold of the Bones, and inflammation hath Gangrene. 
its beginning from them. For in the opinion of Galen, all theſe kinds of affe&ts which may befall Lib. de tumor: 
the fleth, are alſo incident to the bones. Neither onely a Phlegmon or Inflammation, but alſo a rot- prefer nater. 
tenneſs and corruption doth oft-times firſt invade and begin at the bones for thus you may fee ma- 
ny whoare troubled with the Leprofie and French diſeaſe, tohave their skin and fleſh whole and 
fair tolook on, whoſe bones notwithſtanding are corrupt and rotten, and oft-times are much de- 
caycd in their proper ſubſtance. This miſchief is cauſed by a venemous matter, whoſe occult qua- 
lity we can ſcarce expreſs by any other name than poiſon inwardly generated. Oft-times alſo there 
isa certain acrid and ſtinking filth generated in fleth with a malign and old ulcer, with which if the 
bones chance to be moiltned they become foul, and at length mortitied : of which this ſaying of 
Hippocrates is extant, Ulcers ot a years continuance,or longer, mult neceſſarily foul the bone, and make 4h. g. ſefi.5, 
the ſcars hollow. Whither alſo belongs this ſaying, of the ſame party z An Eryfipelas is ill in the lay- A Gangrene 
ing bare of a bone. But this flowing venenate and gangrenous matter is ſomewhiles hot, as in peſti- pe qo of a 
lent Carbuncles, which in the ſpace of four and twenty hours by cauſing an Eſchar, bring the part to ©"* nets 
mortifcation : otherwhiles cold, as we ce it divers times happens in parts which are poſſeſt with a 


Gan- 
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Gangrene, no pain, tumor, blackneſs, nor any other precedent ſign of a Gangrene going before, For 
Fobn de Vigo ſaith, that happened to a certain Gentlewoman of Genoz under his cure. 

A notable Hji- I remember the ſame happened to a certain man in Paris, who ſupping merrily, and without any 

ftory. ſenſe of pain, went to bed, and ſuddenly in the night time a Gangrene ſeized on both his legs, cauſed 

a mortification without tumour, without Inflammation 3 onely his legs were in ſome places ſpred 

over with livid, black, and green {poxs, the reſt of the ſubſtance retaining his native colour : yet the 

ſenſe of theſe parts was quite dead, they felt cold to the touch 3 and if you did thruft your Lancet into 

the skin no bloud came forth. A Council of Phylicians being called, they thought good to cut the 

skin and fleſh lying under it, with many deep ſcaritications 3 which when I had done, there came 

forth a little black, thick, and as it were, congealed bloud 3 wherefore this remedy, as alſodivers 

other, proved to no purpoſe 3 for in concluſion, a blackith colour coming into his face and thereſt of 

his body, he dicd frantick. I leave it to the Readers judgment, whether ſo ſpeedy and ſuddenly 

cruel a miſchief could proceed from any other than a venenate mattcr; yet the hurt of this venenate 

Simple cold matter is not peculiar, or by its ſelf. For oft-times the force of cold, whether of the encompaſſing 

may cauſe a ajr, or the too immoderate uſe of Narcotick Medicins is fo great, that in few hours it takes away lite 

Gangrene, om ſome of the members, and divers times from the whole body, as we may lean by their example 

who travel in great Snows, and over Mountains congealed, and hoarcd with Froſt and Ice. Hence 
allo is the extinion of the native heat, and the ſpirits reſiding in the part, and the ſhutting forth 
of that which is ſent by Nature to aid or defend it. For when as the part is bound with rigid cold, 
and as it were frozen, they cannot get nor enter therein Neither it they ſhould enter into the part, 
can they ſtay long there, becauſe they can there find no hit habitation, the whole frame and govern- 
ment of Nature being ſpoiled, and the harmony of the four prime qualities deſtroyed by the offenſive 
dominion of predominant Cold their Enemy 3 whereby it cometh to paſs, that flying back from 
whence they firlt came, they leave the part deſtitute and depriyed of the benefit of nouriſhment, life, 
. ſenſe, and motion. 

A Hiſtory, A certain Briton an Hoſtler in Paris, having drunk ſoundly after Supper, caſt himſclf upon a Bed; 
the cold air coming in at a Window left open, ſo took hold upon one of his legs, that when he waked 
forth of his ſleep, he could neither ſtand nor go. Wherefore thinking onely that his leg was numb, 
they made him ſtand to the firez but putting it very nigh, he burnt the ſole of his tout without any 
ſenſe of pain, ſome fingers thickneſs for a mortification had already poſſefled more than half his 
leg. Wherefore after he was carried to the Hoſpital, the Chirurgeon who belonged thereto, endea- 
voured by cutting away of the mortificd leg to deliver thereſt of the body from imminent death ; 
but it proved in vain, for the mortification taking hold upon the upper parts, he died within three 
days, with troubleſom belching and hicketing, raving, cold ſweat, and often {\wounding. Verily 
all that ſame Winter the Cold was ſo vechement that many in the Hoſpital of Paris, loſt the wings or 

What parts ſides of their noſtrils, ſeized upon by a mortification without any putrefaCtion. But you rauſt note 

are uſually ta- that the Gangrene which is cauſed by cold, doth firſt and principally ſeize upon the parts moſt di- 

ken by a Gan- qt from the heart, the fountain of heat, to wit, the feet and legs 3 as alſo fuch as arecold by nature, 


. comp =" ff as griſly parts, ſuch as the Noſe and Ears. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Signs of a Gangrene. 


fation without manifeſt cauſe, the ſudden changing ot the fiery and red colour into a livid 


or black, as Hippocrates ſhews where he ſpeaks of the Gangrene of a broken heel. I would 


T He ſigns of a Gangrene, which inflammation or a Phlegmon hath cauſed, are pain and pul- 
SefF. c. lib. de 


_— A ouwg. Pave youhere to underſtand the pulſifick pain, not onely to be that which is cauſed by the quicker 
fick o.com '” motion of the Arteries, but that heavy and pricking which the contention of the natural heat doth 


produce by raiſing a thick cloud of vapours from theſe humours which the Gangrene ſets upon. The 
Sgns ofa fignsof a Gangrene cauſed by cold, are, if ſuddenly a ſharp pricking and burning pain affaileth the 
Scone part for penetrabile frigus adurit, (4. piercing cold doth burn: it aſhining rednels, as if you had 
proceecnns handled Snow, preſently turn intoa livid colour it in ſtead of the accidental heat which was in the 


-R_—_ part, preſently cold and numbneſs ſhall poſſeſs it, as if it were ſhook with a Quartan Fever. Such 
cold, if it ſhall proceed fo far as to extinguiſh the native heat, bringeth a mortitication upon the 
Gangrene alſo oft-times Convulſions and violent thaking of the whole body, are wondrous trou- 
Signs ofa Þlcſometothe Brain and the Fountains of lite. But you ſhall know Gangrenes cauſed by too ſtrait 
Gangrene bandages, by fracture, luxation, and contuſion, by the hardneſs which the attraction and flowing 


proceeding down of the humours hath cauſed, little pimples or bliſters ſpreading or riſing upon the skin by rea- 

om ſtrait {<Q of the great heat, as in a combuſtion 3 by the weight of the part occafioned through the defect of 

—— 2 theſpirits not now ſuſtaining the burden of the member and laſtly from this, the preſling ot your 

"finger upon the part, it will leave the print thereof asin an edema 3 andalſo from this, that the skin 
cometh trom the fleſh without any manifeſt cauſe, 

fmeloGad- Now you ſhall know Gangrenes ariſing from a bite, punCture, anexriſma, or wound in plethorick 

grene occafio- 214 ill bodies, and in a part indued with moſt exquilite {enſe, almoſt by the ſame figns as that which 

ned by a bite, was cauſed by inflaramation. For by theſe and the like cauſes, there is a far greater defluxion and 

pundure,&c. attraction of the humours than is fit, when the perſpiration being intercepted, and the paſſages ſtopr, 

the native heat is oppreſfed and ſuffocated. Burt this I would admoniſh the young Chirurgeon, that 

when by the fore-mentioned figns he ſhall find the Gangrene preſent, that he do not deter the am- 

putation, for that he finds ſome ſenſe or ſmall motion refiding in the part. For oft-times the 

affected parts are in this caſe moved not by the motion of the whole Muſcle, but onely by means, 

that 


UMI 


- an. ). mithrid. & theriace, an. 5 |). (*. trochiſcorum de Caphura 5 1). flor. cardial. in pollin, redaCiarum, 
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that the head of the Muſcle is not yet taken with the Gangrene : which moving it {elf by its own 


ſtrength, alſo moves its proper and continued tendon and tail though dead already ; wherefore it is 
ill co make any delay in ſuch caſcs. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Prognoſtichs in G angrenes. 


—C—C—— 


Aving given you the ſigns and cauſes to know a Gangrene, it is fit we alſo give you the 

Prognolticks. The ticrceneſs and the malignity thercof is fo great, that unleſs it be moit 

{pccdily withſiood, the part it {clt will die, and allo take hold of the neighbouring parts by 
thecontagion of its mortitication : which hath bcen the cauſe that a Gangrene by many hath becn why a Gan- 
termed an Ejthiomenos. For ſuch corruption crecps out like poiſon, and like tire cats, gnaws, and 87ene 1s called 
deſtroys all the neighbouring parts, until it hath ſpread over the whole body. For as Hippocrates. * VOIR 
writes, Lib. de Vulner.capitis, Mortwi & viventis nulla eſt proportio, (i.)) there is no proportion between The quick, im» 
the dead and living. Wherctore it is tit preſently to ſeparate thedead from the living 3 for unleſs that [On 
be done, the living will die by the contagion of the dead. In ſuch as areat the point of death, a cold © 
ſweat flows over all their bodies : they are troubled with ravings, and watchings, belchings and hic- 
kettings molelt them, and often ſwoundings invade them by reaſon of the vapours abundantly and 
continually raiſcd from the corruption of the humours and fieth, and ſo carricd to the bowels and 
principal parts by the Veins, Nerves, and Arterics. Wheretore when you have toretold theſe things 
to the fricnds of the Patient, then make haſie to fall to your work. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the general Cure of a Gangrenei 


T Indications of curing Gangrenes arc to be drawn from their differences, for the cure Various Indi- 


mult be diverſly inſtituted according to the cfſence and magnitude. For ſome Gangrenes cations of cu- 
poſſeſs the whole member, others onely ſome portion thereof; ſome are deep, other- ring a Gan» 
ſome ſuperficial onely. Allo you mult have regard to the temper of the body. For ſoft and de- 8*<*6- 
licate bodies, as of Children, Women, Eunuchs, and idle perſons require much milder Medicins 
than thoſe who by Nature and Cufiom, or Vocation of lite are more [irongand hardy, ſuch as Huſ- 
bandmen, Labourers, Mariners, Huntſmen, Porters, and men of the like nature who live ſparing]y 
and hardly, Neither mult you have reſpect to the body in general, but alſo to the parts affe&ed ; What parts 
for the flethy and muſculous parts are different from the ſolid, as the Nerves and Joints, or morc {eoneſt eaken 
ſolid, as the Vertebre. Now the hot and moiſt parts, as the Privities, Mouth, Womb, and Fun- pen ages 
dament, are caſfilier and ſooner taken hold of by putreta&tion , wherctore we muſt uſe more {pcedy OY 
means to help them. Wheretore it the Gangrene be chictly occaſioned from an internal cauſe, he 
mult have a dict preſcribed for the decent and fitting ule of the tix things not Natural. If the 
body be plethorick, or full of ill humours, you mutt purge, or let bloud by the advice of a Phyſician. 
Againſt the aſcending up of vapours to the noble parts, the heart mult chiefly be ftrengthened with 
Treacle diſſolved in Sorrel or Carduws Water, with a bole of Mithridate, the Conſerve of Roſcs and 
Bugloſs, and with Opiatcs made tor the preſent purpole according to Art 3 this following Apo- 
zcme {hall be outwardly applicd to the region of the heart. IK Aqre Roſar. & nenuphar. an. 5 iv. 


; . ; A cordial Ejw 
aceti ſcillitici, J J. corallorum, ſantalorum alborum & rubrorum, roſar. rub. in pulver, redatiarum, & fpodii, 


thera. 


P- ij. croci 5 j. Ex omnibus in pollinem redaGis, fiat Epithema, Which may be applied upon the region 
of the heart with a ſcarlet cloth or ſponge. Thele are uſually ſuch as happen in the Cure of every 
Gangrene. 


CHAP. XVL 
Of the particular Cure of # Gangrene. 


'S : curc of a Gangrene cauſcd by the too plentiful and violent defluxion of humours ſuffo- 


cating thc native heat, by reaſon of great Phlegmons is perturmed by evacuating and dry- 

ing up the humours, which putrehe by delay and collection in the part. For this pur- The cure of 
poſe Scaritications and Incilions, great, indifferent, {mall, deep, and ſaperticiary; according to the Gangrene 
condition of the Gangrene, are much commended, that fo the burdened part may enjoy the bene- made by ine 
fit of perfpirationz and the contained humours ot ditthation, or evacuation, of their ſooty excre- — 
ments. Let Incitions be made when the affect is great, decp in, and near to mortification. But 
Scaritications may be uſed when the part hrtt begins to putrehe, tor the greatneſs of the mm muſk 
an{wcr in proportion to that of the diſeaſe, Wherefore it it penetrate to the bones, it will be fic 
to cut the skin and fleſh with many and dcep incitions, with an Incifion-knife made for that pur- 
pole z yet take hced of cutting the larger Nerves and Veſlels, unle(s they be wholly putreficd, for 
it they be: not yet putrched , you ſhall make your Incifions in the ſpaces between them; if the 
Cangrene be lc{s, we muſt reſt ſatisticd with onely (carifying it. When the Scarifications and In- 
citions are made, we mult {ufter much bloud to flow torth, that ſo the conjun matter nay be eva- 
cuated. Then mult we apply and put upon it ſuch Medicins as may by heating, drying, reſolving, 
cleanting and opcning , amend and correct the putrefa&tion, and by piercing to the bottom may 
have power to overcome the virulency alrcady impact in the part. For this purpoſe, Lotions made 
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of the Lie of the Aſhes of Fig-tree, or Oak, wherein Lupins have been throughly boiled, are good. 
Or you may with leſs trouble make a Medicin with Salt-water, wherein you may diffolve Alocs and 
The deſcripti- Zgyptiacum, adding in the concluſion a little Aqua vite, for Agua vite and calcincd Vitriol are fingu- 
on of an «Fgy- Jax Medicins for a Gangrene, Or It Acet. opimi 1h j. mel. roſ. 5 iv. ſyrap. acetofi  11j. ſalis com. 5; v. 
_—_— bulliant ſimul, adde aqua vite, th, {. Let the part be frequently waſhed with this Medicin, tor it hatl 
much force to repreſs Gangrenes. After your Lotion, lay A'gyptiaczm tor a Linimenr:, and put ic 
into the Inciſions, for there is no Medicine more powerful againſt putrctaCtion, for by cauling an 
Eſchar, it ſeparates the putrid fleſh from the ſound. But we muſt not in this kind of affect expect 
that the putrid flclh may of it ſelf fall from the ſound 3 but rather cut off with your Incition-knite, or 
Sciſſers, whatſoever thereof you can, and then put to it Agyptiacrm as oft as need ſhall require, The 
knowledge hereof may be acquired from the colour, ſmell, and ſenſibleneſs of the fleſh it ſelf, The 
deſcription of the Agyptiacum, whoſe wondrous effects I have often tried in theſe cauſes, is this, 
Rt Floris eris, aluminis roch, mellis com. an. J ii). aceti acerrimi 5 v. ſalis com. 5 \. vitrioli Rom. 3 (+. ſich- 
limati pul. 3 ij. bulliant omnia ſimul ad ignem, fiat unguent, It the torce of the putrefaction in the 
part be not ſo great, a weaker Agyptiacum may lerve, When you have putin the Ag yptiacum, then 
preſently lay the following Cataplaſm thereupon. For it hinders putrefaCtion, retolves, cleanſes 
and dries up the virulent ſznies, and by the dry ſubtlety of the parts penetrates into the member, 
Aſtringents ſtrengthens it, and afſwages the pain. i& Farin. fabar. hordei orobi, lent. Iupin. an. ib 1. ſal. com. mellis 
_ may be roſat. an. 5 ive. ſucci abſinth. marrub. an. 5 j. >.aloes, maſtiches, myrrhe, & aque vit. an. 3 ij. oxymelitis 
ofa Gannlcne, ſimpl. quantum ſufficit , fiat Cataplaſma molle ſecundum artem;, Somewhat higher than the part affe&cd, 
apply this following aſtringent, or defenſative, to hinder the flowing down of the humours into the 
part, and the riling up of the vapours from the putrid part into the whole body. Rc Olei roſati, &> 
myrtill, an. 5 iv. ſucci plantag. ſoiani, ſempervivi an. 5 ij. album.ovorum v. boli armeni, terre ſigillate ſib- 
tiliter pulveriſatorum, an. Fj. oxycrati quantum ſufficit, miſce ad uſum diftum. But thele Medicins 
muſt be often renewed. If the grief be ſo ſtubborn, that it will not yield to the deſcribed remcdies, 
Gal. 2. a4 we muſt come to ſironger, to wit, Cautcries, after whoſe application Galen bids to put upon it the 
Glauconem. juice of a Leek with Salt beaten and diflolved therewith, for that this Medicine hath a picrcing and 
drying faculty, and conſequently to hinder putrefaction. But it you prevail nothing with Caute- 
ries, then muſt you come to the laſt remedy and refuge, that is, the amputation ct the part 3 for 
Aphor.6ſet.1x according to Hippocrates, to extream diſcaſes exquilitly extreme remedies are beſt to be applicd. 
Yet firſt be certain of the mortification of the part 3 tor it is no little or ſmall matter to cut off a mem- 
ber without a cauſe. | : 
ThereforcI have thought it fit to ſet down the ſigns whereby you may know a perfect and abſolute 


mortifcation. 


—- 


— 


CHAP. XVII. 
The ſigns of a perfef# Necroſis, or Mortification. 


IG p that the part is wholly and throughly dead, if it look of a black colour, and be colder than 

afche nan T ſtone to your touch, the cauſe of which coldnels is not occaſioned by the trigidity of the 
air; if there be a great ſoftneſs of the part, ſo that if you preſs it with your finger it rites notagain, 
but retains the print of the impreſſion; if the skin come from the fleſh lying under it ; if fo great 
and ſtrong a ſmell exhale (eſpecially in an ulcerated Sphacel) that the ftanders by cannot indure or 
ſuffer itz ifa ſanious moiſture, viſcid, green or blackiſh, low from thence if it be quite deſtitute of 
ſenſe and motion, whether it be pulled, beaten, cruſhed, pricked, burnt, or cut off. Here I muſt ad- 
moniſh the young Chirurgeon, that he be not deceived concerning the loſs or privation of the ſenſe 
of the part. For I know very many deceived as thus 3 the Patients pricked on that part, would 
ſay, they felt much pain there. But that feeling is oft deccitful, as that which proceeds rather from 
the ſixong apprehenſion of great pain which formerly reigned in the part,than from any faculty of teel- 
ing as yct remaining. A moſt clear and manifeſt argument of this falſe and deceitful ſenſe appears 
after the amputation of the member; for a long while after they will complain of the part which is 
cut away, 

A wondrous Verily it is a thing wondrous ſtrange and prodigious, and which will ſcarce be credited , unleſs 

ſymptom. by ſuch as have ſecn with their eyes and heard with their ears the Patients, who have many months 
after the cutting away of the Leg, grievoully complained that they yet felt exceeding great pain of 
that Leg ſo cut off, Wherefore have a ſpecial care left this hinder your intended amputation ; a 
thing pitiful, yet abſolutely neceſſary for to preſerve the life of the Patient and all the reſt of his body, 
by cutting away of that member which hath all the ſigns of a Sphacel and perfe& mortification ; for 
otherwiſe the negleQed hre will in a moment ſpread over all the body, and take away all hope of rc- 

Se&.n.1ih,6, medy z for thus Hippocrates wiſheth, That Sections, Uſtions, and Terebrations muſt be performed as 

Epidem, {oon as need requires. 


A note con- VY Ou ſhall certainly know, that a Gangrene is turned into a Sphacel, or mortification, and 


T —— 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Where Amputation muſt be made. 


The contros T is not ſufficient to know that Amputation is neceſſary, but alſo you muſt learn in what 
_ deci- place of the dead part it muſt be done, and herein the wiſdom and judgment of the Chirur- 
"_ geon 1s moſt apparent. Art bids to take hold of the quick, and to cut off the member in the 


ſound fleſh ; but the ſame Art wiſheth us, to preſerve whole that which is ſound as much as in us lies. 
I 


% 
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I will ſhew thee by a familiar example how thou maycſt carry thy {lt in theſe difficulties. Let us 
({uppoſe, that the foot is mortificd even to the ankle 3 here you mult attentively mark in what place 
you mult cut it off, For unleſs you take hold of the quick ficth in the amputation, or it you leave 
any putrefaCtion, you profit nothing by amputation, for it will creep and ſpread over the reſt of the 
body. It befits Phylick, ordained tor the preſervation of Mankind , to defend From the Iron of 
Inſtrument, and all manner of injury, that which injoyeth life and health, Whetetorc you (hall cut 
off as little of that which is ſound as you poſſibly can z yet fo that you rather cat away that which 
is quick, than leave behind any thing that is periſhed, according to the advice of Celſius, Yet oft- L%.7- £40.33, 
times the commodity of the action of the reſt of the part, and as it were a certain ornament thereof, 
changes this counſel, For it you take theſe two things into your conſideration they will induce 
you, in this propounded caſe and example, to cut off the Leg ſome hve tingers bredth under the 
Knee, For fo the Patient may more hitly uſe thereſt of his leg and with leſs trouble, that is, he may 
the better go on a wooden leg 3 for otherwiſe, if according to the common Rules of Art, you cur it 
off cloſe to that which is perilhed, the Paticnt will be torced with trouble to uſe three legs in ftead 
of two. 

For I fo knew Captain Francis Clark, when as his foot was firicken off with an iton bullet, ſhot An obſervable 
forth of a man of War, and afterwards recovered and healcd up, he was much troubled and wearied Hiltory. 
with the heavy and unprofitable burden of the reſt of his leg, wherctore, though whole ard found, he 
cauſed the reſt thercot to be cut off, ſome hve tingers bredth below his Knee; and verily he uſed ir 
with much more caſe and facility than before in performance of any motion. We muſt do other- 
wiſe if any ſuch thing happen in the Arm that is, you mult cut off as little of the ſound part as you 
can, For the ations of the legs much differ from thoſe of the arms, and chiefly in this that the body 
relts not, neither is carricd upon the arms, as it is upon the fect and legs. 


GHAP. XIX 
How the Seftion or Amputation muſt be performed. 


He firſt care muſt be of the Paticnts ſirength : wherefore let him be nouriſhed with meats 
of good nutriment, calic digeſtion, and ſuch as generate many ſpirits 3 as with the yolks 
of Eggs, and Bread toſted and dipped in Sack or Muskidine, Then let him be placcd as is 

fit, and drawing the Muſcles upwards towards the ſound parts, let them be ticd with a ſtrait ligatur? 
alittle above that place of the member which is to be cur off, with a {trong and broad nllet, hike that 
which women uſually bind up their hair withall. This ligature hath a threefold uſe 3 the hilt is, that The Ligarute 
it hold the muſcles drawn up together with the kin, ſo that retiring back preſently after the pertor- of the pare. 
mance of the work, they may cover the ends of the cut bones, and (ecrve themi in ticad of bolttcrs or 

pillows when they are hcaled up, and {6 [utter with Ic(s pain the comyrciſion in ſultaining the relt of 

the body : beſides alſo by this mcans the Wounds are the ſoonce healed and cicatrized 3 tor, by how 

much more skin or flcſhis left upon the ends of the bones, by ſo much they are the ſooner healed and 
cicatrized. The ſecond is, tor that it prohibits the flux of bloud by prefling and ſhutting up the 


Vcins and Arteries. The third is, for that it dulls the ſenſe of the part by ſtupetying it, the animal 


{pirits by the ſtrait compreſſing being hindered trom pailing in by the Nerves. Whcretore when 
you have made your ligature, cut the fleſh even to the bonc with a tharp and well-cutting incition- 
knife, or with a crookcd knitc, ſuch as is here cxpreiſed, 


2 - , . _—_— $5 . . _—_ 
A crooked Knife fit for diſmembring, or a aiſinemvring Knife, The Fizure of ſu:h a Saw. 
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Now you muſt note, that there uſually lics bctwcen the boncs, a portion of ccrtain muſcies which 4 Caution to 
you cannot eaſily cut with a large incition or diſmembring knitez wherefore you mul carefully di- ve obterved: 
vide it and ſeparate it wholly from the bone, with an inſtrument made neatly like a crooked Incition- 
knife. Ithought good to advertife thee hercof'; for if thou ſhouldelt leave any thing bclides the 
bone to be divided by the Saw, you would put the Paticnt toexcalive pain in the performance there- 
of; tor ſoft things, as fleth, tendons, and mcembrancs, cannot be cafily cut with a Saw. Therefore 
when you ſhall come to the barcd bore, all the other parts being wholly cut aſunder and divided 
you (hall nimbly divide it with a little Saw about fome toot and three inches long, and that as near 
to = _ fleth as you can. And thcn you mult {mooth the front of the bone which the Saw hath 
madc rough. 
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CHAP. XX. 
How to ſtanch the bleeding when the member is taken off. 


ſtrength of the Patient, that ſo the reſt of the part may afterwards be leſs obnoxious to 

inflammation and other ſymptoms 3; Then let the Veins and Artcries be bound up as 
{pcedily and ſtraitly as you can; that ſo the courſe of the lowing bloud may be ſtopped and wholly 
ftaid. Which may be doneby taking hold of the Veſſels with your Crows-beak , whereof the Fi- 
gure follows. . 


WW Hen you have cut off and taken away the thember, let it blced a little, according to the 


The Crows-beak fit for to draw the Veſſels forth of the fleſh, wherein they lie hid, that ſo they 
may be tied or bound faſt. 


uae eh fumes of = 
. eltels lying hid fs 

_ 64 2s in the Ach, muſt : 
be taken hold of 

and drawn with 

this Inſtrument 

forth of the mu- 

ſcles, wherecinto 

they preſently at- 

ter the amputa- 


tion withdraw 
themſelves, as all parts are ſtill uſed to withdraw themſelves towards their originals, In perfor- 


mance of this work, you need take no great care, if you together with the Veſſels comprehend 
ſome portion of the neighbouring parts, as of the fleth, tor bereot will cnſue no harm bur the Veſlels 
will ſo be conſolidated with more eaſc, than if they being bloudleſs parts ſhould grow together 
by themſelves. To conclude, when you have fo drawn them. forth, bind them with a {ftrong dou- 


ble thred. 


—_— -__—— 


CHAP. XXI. 
How, after the bhud is ſtanched, you muſt dreſs the wounded member. 


How the lips Hen you have'the tied Veſſels, looſe your Ligature which you made above the place of 

of the diſ- amputation , then draw together the lips ot the Wound with four ſtitches made acroſs, 

BER ed , | having taken good hold of the fleſh; for thus you ſhall draw over the bones that part 

Line ws og of the skin and cut muſcles drawn upwards before the amputation, and cover them as cloſe as you 

ther. can, that ſc the air may the leſs.come at them, and that fo the Wound may be the more ſpecdily ag- 
glutinated. But when we ſay, draw together thelips of the Wound with tour ſtitches, you mult not 
{o underſtand it, as that you muſt endeavour todraw them fo cloſe as to touch each other, tor that is 
impoſſible 3 for the ſtitches would ſooner break out, and ſo the part would lie bare, Wherctore it 
will be ſufficient to draw them indifferent cloſe together, that ſo you may ſuffer the skin and fAcſh 
thereunder to enjoy its former liberty which it poſſeſt before the drawing up and fo in tine, by Na- 
eurcs aſſiltance, the Wound may be the more calily agglutinated. 


CHAP. XXII 
How you muſt ſtop the bleeding, if any of the bound-up Veſſels chance to get looſe. 


whe Somad. He bulinels hitherto being performed as we ſaid, if peradventure it happen that any bandage 
rhagy of ſmall of any of the Veſlels be unlooſed, then muſt you again bind the member with that kind of 
Veſlels is not Ligature which you did before the amputation thereof. Or elſe which is better, more eaſie 
+1 regar- and leſs painful, let your {ervant take hold of the member with both his hands, preſſing his fingers 
"_ ſtrait, (top the paſſage of the looſed Veſſel, tor ſo he may Ranch the bleeding, Then let the Work- 
malter take a needle ſome four tingers long, ſquare, and having ſharp edges, drawing after it a three 
or four doubled firong thred. With this let him bind the Veſſel atter the following manner, Lec 
bim thruſt his Necdle on the outſide into the fleſh, ſome half tingers bredth from the looſcd Vietlel 
until he come to the end thereof, then let him put it about it, and bring it back again, but ſo that 
there be no more than the ſpace of a tingers bredth between the going in and coming torth of the 
Needle. In this ſpace let him put a linnen rag three or four times doubled, and thereupon bind 
{omewhat ſtraight the two ends of the thred together. For ſo he ſhall hinder the knot trom hurting 
the fleſh which lies under it in the bindings, and alſo add ixength thereto. For ſo the bound up ori- 
hce of the Veſſel will in thort ſpace be agglutinated to the adjoyning fleth, and that ſo tirmly., that 
there hathnever been ſecn any one drop of bloud to have flowed from a Veſlel ſo bound up. But it the 
bloud which flows torth proceed from any ſmall Veſſel, you mult not uſe this ſuturc and ligature, nor 
make any ſuch great matter thereof, for it will quickly be ftanched by the onely application of Alirin- 
gents, preſently to be mentioned. 
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CHAP. XX11I. 
How to perform the reſidue of the Citre of the amputated Member, 


Ow muſt we ſhew what Medicins are fitting to be applicd after the amputation of a mern- 

ber 3 which are Emplaſticks, as thoſe which exceedingly conduce to green Wounds, As, 

Re Bol. arm. 5 iv. farin. vol. 5 ij. picis, refine, an. 3 i. pulveriſentur omniz ſubtiliſſ. & ſimul an emplaſtick 
mixtis fiat pulvis, herewith let the Wound be tirewed, and lay thereupon dry Lint 3 butler the fol- Medici. 
lowing repercuthive or detcnſative be applied to the member. Rr Album ovorum v). boli arm.ſang. drac. A repercuſhve 
eypſi, terre ſigill, aloes, maitiches, gallar. combuſt. an. 5 1). in poliinem redigantur omnia, & bene agitentur, ad- 
dendo olet roſarum & myrtill. an. 3 j. fiat defenſatroum ad formam mellis, This ointment mult be applicd 
vpon ſtoops dipped in Oxycrate, and that ſo that it may not onely cover the cut member, but allo be A 
{pred further and cover the neighbouring parts 3 as when theLeg is cut off, it mult be laid upon the ;1e _ 
joint, and {pred higher than the Knee, ſome tour tingers upon the Thigh, for it hath not onely are- and how often 
percuſlive taculty, but it alſo (trengthens the part, hinders the defluxion by tempering the bloud, af- to dreſs ir, 
(waging pain, and hindcring inflammation, It will alfo be good to moitien your double cloths and 
bandages in Oxycratcz then muit you place the member in an inditferent poſture pon a pillow 
ituffed with Oatcn husks or chaft, Stags hair, or Wheat bran. It mutt not be ſtirred atter the firſt 
dreſſing (unleſs great neccffity urge) tor tour days in Winter, but ſomewhat fooncr in Summcr. For 
the ligatures wherewith the Veſlels are bound, they mult not be looſed, or otherwiſe taken away. be- 
tore the mouths of the Veiſels are covered with their glue or fleth, left by roo much hatte you caute a 
new flux of bloud. This agglutination will be pertormed by applying retrigerating, attringent, : 
and cmplatiick Medicins, ſuch as thus tollowing powder. IK Bolt arm.farin. hord. picis, reſc.gypſt, an. - - Wu m—— 
= ive Alves, nucttm cup. cort. granat. ante 5 J. incorporentur omnia ſimul, fiat pulvis ſubtilis : herewith let a: 
the whole Ulcer be {trewed over tor thrce or four days ſpace 3 which being ended, let onely the ſeats 
of the Veſlcls be powdred therewith, and that for cight or ten days, {o that we need no further doubt 
of the agglutination of the Veſſels. In the mean ſpace let the digeſtive be applicd to the reſt of the 
Ulcer ur.til it be come to ſuppuration 3, for then you ſhall give over your digeſtive, and betake to your 
detcrlive and munditicative Medicins :; As I& Terebinth, ven, lote in aqua vite 5 vj. mellis roſe col:ti % iv, Dererſives, 
ſircei plantag. Apit, centaur. minoris, ant 5 i). bulliant omnia ſimul uſque ad conſumptionem ſuccorum, auferan- 
tur ab igne, addendo farine fab. & hord. an. 5 ). theriac. Gal. 5 {$. aloes, myrehe, ariſtuloch, an. 5 i J. croci 
J j. flat mwmidificativam. But ſceing the caſe ſtands fo that the Patients imagine they nave their mem- membeine che 
bers yet cntire, and yct docomplain thereof (which I imagin to came to pats, for that the cut ncrves Patients . 
retire themſclves towards their original, and thereby caule a pain like to Convullions 3 for as Galen plain of pain 
writcs in his Book, De Motxs Muſculorum, that contraction is the true and proper a&tion of a 5 frheparr 
Nerve and Muſcle: and again, cxtention is not fo much an action as a motion : now we muſt en- err # nn 
deavovr to give remedy to this ſymptom. Which may be done by anointing the ſpine of the back "OT 
and all the atfectcd part with the following Liniment, which 1s very powertul -againtt Convullions, 
the Palfic , Numncſs, and all cold effects of the nervous bodies. Kt Salrie, chamepithyos, m4j,- An ointment 
range, roriſmar. menth. rute, lavendule, an. m.). flor. chamemel. meltlot. ſummit. aneth. & byperici, an, Pe ij. = nh op | 
baccarum Lauri & juniperi, an. Z ij. radicis pyrethri 3 1). maſtic. aſſe odorat. an. 5; i. 1 . terebinth, venet. ptr” all _—_ 
Ih j. olei lumbr. encth. catell. an. 5 v\. olei terebinth. 5 it). axung. bum. 5 tt. croct ©; J. vint albt c4 riferi teRs of the 
th j. cere quantum ſufficit, contundenda contundantur, pulveriſanda pulveriſentztr, deinde macerentnr o11ni2 Nerves. How 
in vino per nottem, poſtea coquantur cum oleis & axungia predidtis in vaſe duplici, fiat linimentum ſecu: ang” PECOEE =_ 
artem, in fine adde aque vite 5 iv. Belides, in dretiing theſe wounds the Chirurgeon mult ute diligcuce SED == 
ro procure the talling away of the ends or ſcales of che bones which the Saw and the appulle of the bones. 

Air never betorc” coming hereto, have tainted z which may be done by applying to their cnds 
tual Cauteries, that is, hot ironsz in uſing of which you mutt have a ſpecial care that you touch 
not the ſenſible parts with tire neither mutt the bones themſelves be forcibly plucked off, 
but gently moved by little and little, ſo that you ſhall think that you and the Paticnt have exceed- 
ingly well performed your parts if they tall away at the thirticth day after the Amputation. All 
theſe things being performed, you ſhall hinder the growth of proud fielh with thecathereticks, ſuch Carhareticks, 
as are burnt Vitriol, the Powder of Mercury, and other things, amongtt which is Alum burnt and 
powdered, which is excellent in theſe kinds ot Wounds, whether by it ſelt or mixed with others, 
You (hall uſe theſe, and ſuch like , even unto the perfte&t agglutination and cicatrization of 
the Wound , and you may of your felf deviſe other things, fuch as theſe; as occaſion ſhall offer 
it {clt, 


Why afrer di(- 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


IV hat juſt occaſion moves the Author to deviſe this new form of remedy, to ftanch the bloud after 
the amputation of a member , and to forſake the common way uſed almoſt by all 
Chirurgeons \ which is by application of aftual Canteries, 


F Erily I conteſs, I formerly have uſed to fianch the bleeding of members, after amputation, Hor Irons nor 
atcer another manner than that I have a little before mentioned : WhereotT am aſhamed, to be uſed, 
and aggrieved z But what ſhould Ido ? I had obſerved my Maſters, whoſe Method I in- 

tended to follow, always to do the likez who thought themſelves ſingularly well appoinzed to 
ftanch a flux of bloud, when they were furniſhed with various ſtore of hot irons and cauſtick 
Mcdicins , which they would ule to the diſmembred part, now one, then another, as they themſelves 
thought meet. Which thing cannot be ſpoken, or but thought upon without great horrour, much 
tels acted. For this kind ot remedy could not but bring great and tormenting pain to thePatient , 

Dd 3 ſceing 


Of Contuſuons and Gangrenes. Book Xll. 


Lib. 5: Meth, 


A Hiſtory, 


Diſmcmbrings 
at a joint, 


Seci.g, Lis, Ae 
Ait. 


Eury:ng in hot 
horſe dung 
helps Convule 
fon. 


ſecing ſuch freſh wounds made in the quick and ſound fleſh, are cnducd with cxquilite ſenſe : 

Neither can any cauſtick be applicd to nervous bodies, but that this horrid impreſſion of the fire will 

be preſently communicated to the inward parts; whence horrid ſymptoms cnſue, and oft-times 

death it ſelf, And verily of ſuch as were burnt, the third part ſcarce ever recovered, and that with 

wuch ado, for that combuſt Wounds diffcultly come to cicatrization 3 for by this burning arc cauſed 

cruel pains, whence a Fever, Convulſion, and oft-times other accidents worle than theſe. Add 

hereunto that when the cſchar fell away, oft-times a new hxmorrhage enſued, for ſtanching whcreot 
they were forced to uſe other cauſtick and burning Infiruments. Neither did theſ&gG8d mcn know 

any othcr courſe; ſo by this repctition, there was great loſs and waſte made of the ficthy and nervous 
ſubtiance of the part : Through which occaſion the bones were laid bare, whence many were out of 
hope of cicatrization, being forced for the remainder of their wretched life, to carry about an ulcer 
upon that part which was diſmembred 3 which alſo took away the opportunity of fitting or putting 
to of an artificial leg or arm, in ſtcad of that which was taken off, Wherefore I muſt earnclily in- 
treat all Chirurgeons, that leaving this old and too too cruel way of healing, they would embrace 
this new, which I think was taught me by the ſpecial favour of the ſacred Deity 3 for I learnt it not 
of my Maſters, nor of any other 3 neither have I at any time found it uſed by any : Onely I have 
xcad in Galen that thexe was no ſpeedier remedy for ftanching of bloud than to bind the Veſſels 
(through which it lowed) towards their roots3 to wit, the Liver and Heart, This precept of Galen, 
of bindingand ſowing the Veins and Artcries in the new wounds, when as I thought it might be 
drawn to theſe which are made by the amputation of members, I attempted it in many yet ſo, that 
at firlt in my budding, practice thercof, I always had my Cauteries and hot Irons in a readineſs, that 
if any thing happencd otherwiſethan I expected in this my new work, I might tetch ſuccour from 
the ancient praQicez until at length contirmed by the happy experience of almoſt an intinite num- 
ber of particulars, I bid cternally adieu to all hot Iroris and Cauteries which were commonly uſed in 
this work. And I think it fit that Chirurgeons do the like. For Antiquity and Cuſtom in ſuch 
things as are performed by Art, ought not to have any ſway, authority cr place contrary to reaſon, 
as they oft-times have in civil affairs; whercfore let no man ſay unto us, that the Ancients have al- 


ways done thus, 
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CHAP. XXV. 


The pradtice of the former precepts is declared, together with a memorable Hiſtogy.of 3 
certain Souldier whoſe Arm was taken off at the Elbow. 


cation. Whileti I was a Chirurgeon to the Marſhal of Montejan at Tzwrin, a certain common Soul- 

dicr reccived a Wound on his wriſt witha Musket-bullet, by which the bones and tendons being 
much brokcn, and the nervous bodics cruelly torn, there followed a Gangrene, and at length a Mor- 
tification cvcn to the Elbow 3 belides alſoan inflammation ſeized upon the middle part of his Cheſt, 
and there was as it were a certain diſpoſition to a Gangrenez whereby it followed, that he was pain- 
fully and dangerouſly troubled with belchings, hickerings, watchings, unquietneſs, and frequent 
{woundings, which occafioned many Chirurgcons toleave him as deſperate, But it ſo fell out, that 
I Covcrcome by his Friends intreaty) undertook the cure of this wretched perſon, deſtitute of all hu- 
mane help. Wherefore knowing the mortihication by its ſigns, I cut oft the Arm by the Elbow as 


| Think it fit to confirm by an example. the preſcribed Method of curing a Gangrene and Mortifi- 


| ſpeedily as Icould, making firft the ligature, whereot I made mention Ifay I took it off not with 


a Saw, but onely with an Incifion-Knite, cutting in ſunder the ligaments which held the bones to- 
gcther, becauſe the ſphacel was not pailcd the joint of the Elbow. Neither ought this ScEtion to be 
counted ſtrange, which is made in a joint 3 for Hippocrates much commends it, and faith that it is 
cafily healed , and that there is nothing, to be tearcd therein befides ſwounding, by reaſon of the pain 
cauſed by cutting the common tendons and ligaments, But ſuch inciſion being made, the former 
ligature could not hinder, but much bloud muſt flow from thence, by reaſon of the large Veſſels that 
run that way z Wherefore I let the bloud to flow plentitully, ſo to disburden the part, and ſo after- 
wards to free it from the danger and fear of inflammation and a Gangrene 3 then preſently I ttan- 
chcd the bloud with an hot Iron, for as yet I knew no other courſe. Then (gently looſing the liga- 
ture) I ſcarified that part of the brawn of the Arm which. was gangrenated, with many and deep in- 
ciſions, ſhunning and not touching the inner part, by the reaſon of the multitude of the large Veſſels 
and Nerves which run that way 3 then I preſently applied a Cautery to {ome of the Incifions, both to 
fianch the bleeding, and draw torth the virulent ſanzes which remained in the part. And then I af- 
ſailed and overcame the ſpreading putrefaCtion, by putting and applying the formerly preſcribed 
Medicins I uſed all forts of reſtrictive Medicins to ttay the inflammation of the Cheſt 3 I alſo ap- 
plicd Epithemacs to the region of the heart, and gave him cordial potions and boles, neither did I 
deſiſt from uſing them until ſuch time as his belching, hicketing, and ſwoundings had Ictt him. 
Whileſt I more attentively intended theſe things, another miſchict afſails my Paticntz to wit, Con- 
vulfions, and that not through any fault of him or me, but by the naughtineſs of the place wherein 
he lay, which was in a Barn every where full of chinks, and open on every fide; and then alſo it was 
in the mid{t of Winter, raging with Froſt and Snow and all ſorts of cold; neither had he any hire 
or other thing, neccfſary tor preſervation of lite, to lefien theſe injuries of the air and place : Now 
his joizats were contracted, his tecth ſet, and. his mouth and face were drawn awry, when as I pitying, 
his caſe made hum t> v2 carried into the neighbouring Stable, which ſmoaked with much Horle- 
dung) and bringing in fire in two Chatingdiſhes, Ipreſently anointed his neck and all the ſpine of 
js back, ſhunning the parts of the Cheſt, with liniments formerly deſcribed tor Convulſions 3 then 
itzairway I wrapped him in a warm linnen cloth, and buricd him even to the neck in hot dung, put- 


dy ting 
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ting a little freſh ſtraw about him; when he had ftaid there ſome three days, having at length a gen- 
ue {couring or flux of his belly, and plentiful ſweat, he begun by little and little to open his mouth 
and teeth, which before were {ct and cloſe thut, — by this means {ome opportunity better 
to do my buſine(s, I opened his month as much as I pleaſcd, by putting this following Inſtrument be- 
tween his tecth, | 


A Dilator made for to open the Month and Teeth by the means of a S crew in the end thereaf. 


Now drawing out the Inſtrument I kept his mouth open by putting ina Willow ſtick on each 

fide thercof, that ſo I might the more ealily feed him with meats ſoon made, as with Cows milk and 

rear Eggs, untilhe had recovered power to cat, the convulſion having left him. He by this means 

freed trom the Convullion, I then again begun the cure of his arm, and with an aQtual Cautery ſcarcd 

the end of the bone, ſo to dry up the perpetual afflux of corrupt matter. It 45 not altogether unwor- 

thy of your knowledge, that he ſaid, how that he was wondrouſly delighted by the application of ſuch 

aCtual cautcries, a certain tickling running the whole length of the arm by reaſon of the gentle diffu- 

ſion of the heat by the applying the cauſtick 3 which ſame thing I have obſerved in many others 

eſpecially in ſuch as lay upon the like occalion in the Hoſpital of Paris. After this cauterizing 

there fell away many and large ſcales of the bone, the freer appulſe of the air than was tit making 

much thereto beſides when there was place for fomentation, with the deroftion of red Roſe leaves, A fomentation 
Wormwood, Sage, Bay-lcaves, Flowers of Camomil, Melilote, Dill, I ſo comforted the part, that 1al- for # Convul- 
{o (at the ſame time by the ſame means) drew and took away the virulent ſanizs, which firmly ad- 

hered to the fleſh and bones, Laſtly, it came to pals, that by Gods, afhiftance thcie mcans I uſed, and 

my carcful diligence, he at length recovered. Wherefore I would admoniſh the young Chirurgeon, Monſters or 
that he never account any ſo deſperate. as to give him forloſt, content to have let him go with pro- miracles in 
pnoliicks 3 for asan ancicnt Doctor writes, that as in Nature, ſo in Diſcaſes there are alſo Monſters, Piſeaſes. 


The End of the Twelfth Book. 


BOOK AXIIE 
Of Uleers, Fiſtulaes, and Hemorrhoides. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Nature, Cauſes, and Differences of Ulcers, 


Pe Ba? Aving alrcady handled and treated of the Nature, Differences, Cauſes, Signs and Cure The diverſe 

3x] [3 of txcſhand bloudy Wounds, Reaſon and Order ſcem to require that we now ſpeak of acceptions 0: 

Ulcers; taking our beginning from the ambiguity of the name. For according to m— ; 

> Hippocrates, the name ot Ulcer moſt generally taken may fignifie all or any ſolution of |;, wes "Ho 
Continuity 3 in which {cnſe it is read that all Pain is an Ulcer. Generally, for a 

| Wound and Ulcer properly ſo called; as appears by his Book De Ulceribus. Properly, 5:7. 1. prog; 

as when he faith itis a fign of death when an Ulcer is dricd up through an Atrophia, or defe&t of nou- 

riſlhment. We have here determined to ſpeak of an Ulcer in this latt and proper fignitication. And whar an ulcer 

acccrding, thereto we dehne an Ulcer to be the folution of Continuity in a ſoft part, and that not properly 1s. 

bloudy, but {ordid and unpure, flowing with quitture, ſanies or any ſuch like corruption, aſſociated 

with one or more affects againſt Nature, which hinder the healing and agglutination thereof; or that 

we may give it you in tewer words according to Galens opinion z An Ulcer is a ſolution of Conti- xb. de conftit; 

nuity, cauſed by Eroſion. The cauſes of Ulcers are cither internal or external. The internal are Artis cap.6- 

through the default of humours peccant in quality rather than in quantity, or clſe in both, and ſo ma- The incernal 
. ETD : . __ : caules, 

king croſion in the skin and ſofter parts by their acrimony and malignity ; now theſe things happen 

either by naughty and irregular dier, or by the ill diſpoſition of the cntrails, ſending forth and empty- The external 

ing intothe habit of the body this their ill diſpoſure, The external cauſes are, the exceſs of cold cauſes. 

ſcizing 
, 


— 
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eizi a rt. eſpecially more remote from the fountain of heat, whence follows pain, where- 
OI = ra rus of 4 and ſpirits into the part, and the corruption of theſe ſo drawn 
thither by reaſon of the debility or extinction of the native heat in that part, whence lalily ulceration 
roceeds.. In this number of external cauſes rnay be ranged, a firoke, contuſion, the application of 
{harp and acrid Medicins, as Cauſticks, Burns, as alſo impure contagion, as appears by the virulent 
Ulcers acquired by the filthy copulation or too familiar converſation of ſuch as have the French Dil- 
caſe. How many and what the differences of Ulcers arc, you may {ce here deſcribed in this tollow- 


ing Scheme. 


”—_— 


A Table of the Differences of Ulcers. 


Round or Circular. 
(Figure, whence one ) Sinuous, and variouſly ſpread. 


Ulcer is called Y Right or Oblique. 
Cornered as Triangular. 
Length, when an Ulcer is long, 
foot, indiff 
' { Proper. which es ort. indifferent. 
f "P uſual | Qu EW 4 and that Breadth:, whence an Tleer is broad, 
FRE YI) either according nerrew. indifferent. 
__ fl MI totheir p FS. 44s” Wheer 3 
three things, rofundity 3 whence an Ulcer is 
towit, deep. ſuperficiary, indifferent. 


CIs ſimple and 
ſolitary 
without 
complication 


In thoſe differences of _— 
h : whereof we laſt treated, 1 ſay in 
Equality WT Ine- ny bredth, and ps by 
qualny, which , jerein they are either alike or of 
of any other | tC confiſts. J theſame manner,ov elſe unlike and 
affett a- 5, * ſo of a different manner, * 
gainſt Na- \ From their time, rohence an Ulcer is termed new, old, of 
3 ture, and ſhort or long, cure and caration. . 
| thy varies From their appearance, whence one is called an apparent 


mn differen- Ulcer, another a hidden and occult Ulcer, 
cer, either From their manner of generation 3 as if it be made by 2 
heavy, bruiſing, cutting, pricking or corroding thing 3 
Or Common whence a cut. torn and mixt Vlcer. 
and acciden-< From their Site, whence an Ulcer before, behind, above. 
zal.and theſe | below in the head. tail, or belly of a Muſcle. 


An Ulcer us an 
" impure ſolution 


of continuity in a. 'L dramwneither | From that part it ſeizes upon, whence an Ulcer in the 
Soft part, flow- fleſh and kin, or feeding upon the griſtles or bones, ſuch 
ing with filth | as theſe of the Noſe, the Palat of the mouth, and Ears. 
and matter ore 1 From other common accidents , whence a Telephian Ulcer, 
other corruption, that is, ſuch an Ulcer as Telephus had. . 4 Chironian, 


_ t _ e are which needs the hand and art of Chiron. A Cancrous 
tp0 coief iffe- : { which reſembles a Cancer. 
rences 5 for one Is Cacochymick,, Catarrhoick or ve- 


nenate, that is, which a Caco- 
chymia or Repletion of ill bu- 
mours, a Catarrh, or poiſon che- 
riſhes or feeds. 


| 
| | Hot. 
| 
| 


With the cauſe 
whence an Vlcey 


\ Diſtempers, whether ſim- Cold. 
ple or comporend, whence Dry. 


PT me ————_ ———— —_— 


an Ulcer is Moift. .. 
Mixt. 
| Phlegmonous 
EE With the Diſeaſe, 1 Swelling or \ Eryſipelous 
Is Compound, and many and | as from T Taumonr , cf Oedematous >Ulcer. 
parious ways complicated, as < whence a JScirrhous 


Cancrons 

Solution of Continuity, or any other 

diſcommodity, whence a rough,cal- 

lous-fiſtlous,cavernousfinuous VI- 

L cer, with luxation, fratture, &c. 

IV ith the Symptom, whence a corroding, eating, painful, 
ſordid and virulent Ulcer, 

Examples where- 


With the cauſe and diſeaſe, 

With the cauſe and Symptom, | ng wh 
IWith the diſeaſe and Symptom, have formerly 
UVith the cauſe, diſeaſe and Symptom. delivered, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Signs of Ulcers. 


Ti are various {igns of Ulcers according, to their differences. For it is the lign of a putrid The ſigns of a 
Ulcer, if it exhale a noiſom, grievous, ſtinking and carion-like vapour, together with filthy purrid Ulcer 
matter. Ancating Ulcer is known by the eating in, hollownelſs and wearing, way of the 

art wherein it reſides, together with the adjoining parts. A ſordid Ulcer may be known by the 

grolsneſs and viſcidity of the excrements it ſends forth, and by the looſe and ſpongy loftneſs , or the 

crulted incquality of the fleſh which grows over it. A cavernous Ulcer. by the ttraitneſs of the oritice, 

and largeneſs and deepnels of the windings within. A fiftulous Ulcer, it to the laſt mentioned figns 

there accrew a callous hardnels of the lips or fides of the Ulcer. A cancrous Ulcer is horrible to be- 

hold, with the lips turned black, hard and ſwollen; flowing with virulent and ttinking corruption , 
and ſometimes alſo with bloudy matter, together with the {welling and lifting up ot the aww 

Veins. An untemperate, or as they term 1t, a diſtempered Ulcer, is ſuch as is nouriſhed by ſome Gel. cap. 5. lib. 
great diſtemper, whether hot or cold, moiſt or dry, or compounded of theſe. An ill * natured os - 1 Meth. 
malign Ulcer is known by the difficulty of curing and rebellious contumacy to remedies appointed i _ 
according to Art and Reaſon, We know a catarrhous Ulcer, if the matter which tecds it tow to it © 

from ſome varices thereunto adjoining z or dilated, ſwollen and broken Veins, or from ſome entrai). 

or from the whole body being ill affeted. An Apoſtematous Ulcer is perceived by che preſence ct 

any tumor againſt Nature, whoſe kind may be found out by fight and handling. Telephizn Wcers 

are ſuch as aftected Telephus 3 and Chironian (in whoſe cure Chiron excelled) are Ulcers which may be 

known by their magnitude, not much putrid, and conſequently not ſending forth any il! ſmell, not 

cating, not tormenting with pain, but having their lips (wollen and hard, and therctorc il} ro be hea- 

led. Foralthough they may be ſometimes cicatrized, yet it being but flender may caſily be broken, 

and the Ulcer renewed. They are almott like an ulcerated Cancer, but that they are accompanied 

with S$vclling in the adjacent partsz they arc alſo worle than theſe which arc termed Cacoetbe, that 

Is, i]|-naturcd, or malign ; whence it is that Fern/ius thought they had a hidden cauſe of malignity, con. ad aphor. 
beſides the common detault of the humour, and that ſuch as can ſcarce be driven away 3 ſuch com- 22. ſeft.s. 
monly are felt after the Plague. Wherefore Galen thinks ſuch to be malign as will not ſuppurate or 

yield any quitturc. 


GHAP. IL 
Of the Prognoſticks of Uleers. 


nuance or longer, and rebellious to Medicins fitly applied. The bone mult ſcale by reaſon 

of the continual c{flux, and wearing by the acrimony of the humour, which lootes the com- 
polure and glue by which the parts thereof are joined together. But the ſcars mult become hollow , 
for that the bone (whence all the fleth takes its hrft original) or tome portion thercot, being taken 
from under the fleſh, as the foundation thereot, ſo much of the bulk of the fieth mutt neceflanily tink 
down, as the magnitude of the portion of the waſted bone comes unto. 

You may know that death is at hand, when the Ulcers that ariſe in or before diſcaſes, are ſuddenly Hipp progn. Lib 
either livid or dricd, or pale and withered. For ſuch drincls theweth the detect of Nature, which is x. cap.8. Ah. : 
not able to ſend the tamiliar and accuſtomed nutriment to the part ulcerated. But the lvid or pale 65,ſed.s. 
colour 1s not onely an argument of the over-abundance of choler and melanchuly, bur alſo of the ex- 
tinCction of the native heat. In Ulcers where tumors appear, the Patients futter no convultions, nci- 
ther are frantick 3 for the tumor being in the habit of the body pofſefled with an Lilcer, argues that 
the nervous parts and their original are free from the noxious humours. But theſe tumors ſuddenly 
vaniſhing and without manitelt cauſe, as without application of a difculling Mcdicin or bleeding, 
thoſe who have them on their backs have convultions and ditientions, for that the ſpine of the back 
is almoſt wholly nervous; but fuch as have them on their fore-parts, become either trantick, or have 
a ſharp pain of their ſide, or pleurihie, or ele a dylentery it the tumors be rcddith: tor , the torc-part 
of the body is repleniſhed and over-{pread with many and large Veſlcls, into whoſe paſſages the 
morbifick matter being tranilatcd, is preſcntly carried to thoſe parts which are the ſeats of fuch dil- 
eaſes. Soft and looſe tumors in Ulcers are good, for they ſhew a mildne(s and gentleneſs of the 43h.99.68.5. 
humours, but crude and hard (wellings are naught, tor all digeſtion in ſore meaſure reſembles elixa- 
tion. Ulcers which are fmooth and thining are il, tor they thew that there retides an humour ma- 
lign by its acrimony, which frets aſunder the roots of the hairs, and depraves the natural conliru- 

Ction of the pores of the skin z whence it is, that ſuch as are troubled with Quartan Agues, the Le- 49þ.4.je@.6. 
prolie, or Lies Venerea, have thcir hair fall off. A livid fle{h is ill in Ulcers which caule a rottenneſs 

or corruption of the bones lying under the flethz for it is an argument of the dying, heat and corru- 

ption of the bone, whence the tle{h hath its original and integrity. 

Thote Ulcers which happen by occation of any Diſcaſe, as a Droplie, are hard to be cured; as alſo xip. lib. dealc. 
thole whereinto a varix or {wolkn Veſſct continually cats in matter, which a preſent diftemper fo- 64l-cap, 2.67 5. 
ments z which have {wollen, hard and callous lips 3 and ſuch as are circular cr round. An Hyper- leo. Meth.4. 

ſarcofis, or flethy excreſcence uſually happens to Ullcers not diligently munditicd 3 and if they potleſs 
the Arms or Legs, they cauſc a Phlegmon or fome other tumor in the groins, chiefly if the body be 
full of ill humours, as Avicen hath noted. For theſe parts by reaſon of their rarity and weakneſs are PER Wi I. 

: "iſ ig | = . or what cau- 

fit and ſubject to defluxions. Albucraſis writes that for nine caules Ulcers are difficultly repleniſhed (5 wicers are 

with fleth and cicatrized, The nit, tor want of bloud, in a bloud!efs body 3 the ſecond, by realen herd to heak 
of 


TT bone muſt necefſarily ſcale, and hollow ſcars be lett by malign Ulcers of a yezrs conti- Aph. 45. ſet 6. 
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of ill humours and the impurity of the bloud 3 the third, by the unht application of unconveniert 

Medicins the fourth, by reaſon of the {ordidneſs of the Ulcer 3 the htth, by the putrctaction of the 

ſoft and carion-like fleſh encompaſſing the Ullcerz the fixth, when they take their original trom a 

common cauſe which every where rages with fury, ſuch as are thoſe which are lctt by the pcſtilence; 

the ſeventh, by reaſon of the callous hardneſs of thelips of the Ulcer 3 the eighth, when the Heavens 

and Air are of ſuch condition as miniſters fuel to the continuance of the Ulcer, as at Saragoſz in Ara- 

What Ps or £01 > the ninth, when the bones which lie under it are waſtcd by rottenneſs. An Ulcer that caſlis 
Marter is forth white, ſmooth, equal quitture,and little or no ſtinking, 1s catily healed ; tor it argues the vidto- 
ſmooth, equal, ,y of thenative heat, and the integrity of the ſolid parts. We term that ſmooth quitture which is 
jvm ,, abſolutely concocted, neither vields any aſperity to the touch, whereby we might ſuſpect that as yet 
ſeft, ye ae 541 any portion of the humour remains crude 3 we call that equal, wherein you can note go diverlity of 
Aph.21. ſect. 7 partsz and white, not that which is pcrfcly ſo, but that which is of an ath colour, as Galen obfervcs. 
Two ſorts of « R11t it jsill, if when the cure is indiftercntly forward, a flux of bloud ſuddenly break torth in thofe 
—_— Ulcers which beat ſtrongly by reaſon of the great inflammation adjoincd therewith. For, as Hipps- 
malign Ulcer, crates obſcrves, an effuſion of bloud happening upon a trong pulſation in Ulcers is evil tor theblund 
- breaking out of an Artery cannot be itaid but by force, and alſo this bloud is ſo turious by reafon ot 

the heat and inflammation the nouriſhers of this Ulcer, that it breaks its receptacles, and hence en- 

ſues the extin&tion of the native heat, whence the detect of ſuppuration and a Gangrene cnſucs. 

Now for that there flows two ſorts of excrements from malign Ulcers, the more thin is termed 

Ichor or Sanies, but the more groſs is named Sordes , that is virulent and flows from prickcd 

Nerves, and the Perioſtes when they are evil affected 3 but the other uſually flows trom the U1l- 

cers of the joints, and it is the worler, if it be black, reddiſh, aſh-coloured, it muddy or uncqual 

like Wine Lecs, if it tink. Sanes is like the Water whercin fleth hath bcen waſhed 3 it argues the 
preternatural heat of the part; but when it is pale colourcd it is faid to ſhew the extinction of the 


hcat. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the general Cure of Ulcers. 


a ſimple Ulcer ſimple indication, that is, exſiccation 3 and that more than in a Wound, by how much an 
cor oy _ Ulcer is moiſtcr than a Wound. There are many indications propoſed for the cure of a 
Gal. 9. Meth, compound Ulcer, in reſpect of which Galen would have us to keep this order, that we have the 
Cap-12, firſt regard of the molt urgent, then of the cauſe, then of that, which unleſs it be taken away , the 
Ulcer cannot be healed. By giving you an example you may ealily underſtand the mcaning herc- 
of. Imagine on the inſide of theleg, a little above the ancle, an Ulcer very paintul, hollow, putrid, 
aſſociated with the rottenne(s of the bone, circular, having hard and ſwollen lips , and engirt with 
the inflammation and varices of the neighbouring parts. It you take this to cure, before you do 
any thing about the Ulcer, unleſs you be called upon by that which urges, as by vehemency of 
Gal, lib.g. 4 Paw, you mult firſt uſe general means by calling and adviiing with a Phytician. For in Galens opi- 
comp. med. ſe- nion, if the whole body rcquire a preparation, then mult that be done in the tirlt place; for in 
cund. gen. ſome Ulcers purgation onely will be ſuffcient, in ſome bloud-letting, others are better by uling 
both means, which is as the cauſe of the Ulcer proceeds from a repletion or illneſs of humours, 

Now by theſe means having taken away the cauſe of the Ullcer, you mult come to the particulay 

cure thereof, beginning with that which is moſt urgent. Wheretore you muſt hrit afiwage the 

pain by application of things contrary to the cauſe thereof : as, if it proceeded from a phlegrionous 

diſtemper, which hath long poſſelt, diltended, and hardned the part, it muſt beeafcd by evacua- 

tion. Firſt, bathing it with warm water, to mollihe and relax the skin, that ſo you may the morc 

ealily evacuate the contained humours z then ſhall you draw away a portion of the mattcr cauling 

the ſwelling and pain by ſcarification, if the Patient ſhall be of ſuthcient courage, or clſe by ap- 

plication of Horſe-leaches, if he be more faint-hearted 3 and then you (hall temper the heat there- 

of by applying Ungmentum refrigerans Galeni, To conclude, you ſhall attempt all things which 

we have formerly delivered (in our Treatiſe of Tumors) to take away the {welling thercot. When 

you have brought this to that paſs you deſire, you ſhall come to thoſe which are ſuch, that it can- 

not be taken away or healed without them ,- which ſhall be done by orderly hclping the defects 

againſt Nature which were conjoined with the Ulcer, to wit, the rottenneſs of the bone, which 

you ſhall help by aCtual cauteries3 and in the mean while you ſhall draw the Ulcer into another 

form, to wit*, cornered, and you ſhall cut away the callous hardnels, and help the rottenneſs 

then muſt you procure the falling away of the Eſchar, and then provide tor the ſcaling of the bone 

The things Þy the means formerly preſcribed 3 lafily, the munditied Ulcer muſt be tilled with fleſh. For gcne- 
conducing to rating of fleſh two cauſes muſt concur, the efficient, and material; the cthcient is, the good tem- 
the generativg per both of the whole body, as alſo of the ulcerated part. For, this prevailing, there will be an 
of fleſh, attraction, digeſtion, . oppoſition and aftimulation of the laudable juice to the part affected ; verily 
the laudable temper is preſerved by like things, but the vicious is amended by contrarics. The 

matter tC be ſpent upon fleſh is laudable bloud, which offends neither in quality nor quantity, In 

this regeneration of the fleſh there appear two kinds of excrements, the one more thin and hu- 

mid called Sanies, the other more groſs termed Sordes. Both of theſe for that they are contrary to 

nature, do therefore hinder the regeneration of flelh, and therefore mult be taken away by apply- 

ing thcir contraries, as by things drying in the hir{t degree, and more ſtrongly or weakly detergent, 

according to the complexion ot the part and the whole body, and the plenty and quality of the cx- 
crementitious humour, and the uncleannels of the Ulcer. For the part muſt be preſcrved by the 

vle 

© 


The curing of \ N Ulcer is cither ſimple or compound. A ſimple Ulcer, as an Ulcer, hath one and that a 
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uſe of the like, but the Ulcer overcome by application of things contrary thereto. Aﬀter that by What a Scar 
Natures endeavour and the Chirurgeons help the Ulcer is replete with Rich, it muſt be cicatrized, ** 
that is, covered with a callous skin in ſtead of the true and native skin. It may be cicatrizcd by 71;, 

- - ray" gs Cau- 
ſirewing of very drying powders having very little or no acrimony. Thus Alum and Vitriol being fing cicarrizz 
burnt and made into Powder, and thinly ftrewed upon the part, doquitkly cicatrize the former tion. 
fleſhy Work. To this purpoſe alſo ſerve the root of Ariſtolochia, Alocs, burnt Lead, Pomegra- 
nat Pills burnt, Litharge, Tztia, and alſo plates of Lead beſmearcd with Quick-filver, whole cthcacy 
97a purpole Chirurgeqns ſometimes hind more certain and powertul than any other rc- 
medics. 


— 
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CHAP. V. 
Of a dijtempered Ulcer. 


B= we f{pcak of a diſtempered Ulcer, it is mect, leſt that the Chirurgeon take one diſtem- Signs of a di- 


per for anotner, briefly to rclate the figns of cach. You may know that an Ulcer is aſſo- ſtempered 
ciated with a dry diftemper by your ſight, as if the Ulcer be as it were wrinkled, if it {end Ef 
forth little or no moilture 3 alſo it is known by touch, if it feel rough and hard. You (hall corre Fer 
this diftemper by humcCting Medicins, as fomenting it with warm water according to Gale» opi- ; 5 Foe 
nion, orelle with Hydrelezm Ci.) Oiland Water mixt : but always you muſt hirit purge, it the ers 
body ſhall abound with ill humours, or uſe Phlebotomy if the body be plethorick 3; otherwiſe you 
ſhall draw more humours into the part than it can bear. Now you ſhall ſo long foment it, untill 
the fleſh which is about it begin to look red, wax ſoft and moiſt, and the part it (elt bea little ſwollen, 
It you procecd further, you will reſolve all the humour which you have drawn thither, and fo your la- 
bour is in vain. After the tomentation, apply ſuch a remedy to the ulcerated part. Be Cremoris hordet 
» 1}« fol malvs in aq. coft. 5 j. pingued.porci 5 j. (3. mellis com. 5; (*, miſce in mort. & fiat unguentum, 

You thall know a moilt diftemper affociates the Ulcer by the plenty of the excrementitious hu- Signs of too 
wour, which the Ulcer ſends forth, by the ſpongy and fungous ſottneſs and growth of the fleih about moiſt an Ulcer 
it, You thall amend this by drying remedies, ſuch as thoſe are, which we term Sarcoticks, having 
always regard to the plenty of the humour, the proper temper of the part, and other indications DO” 
formcrly mcntioned. Amongſt other remedies Galen much commends Alum Water, for it drics, 6459.1. jmp. 
cleanſcs and corroborates the atfeed part. Allo this enſuing fomentation may be applied to good 7" 
purpolc. I& Roſar. rub, abſinth. beton. tapſi barbati an. m. j. gallarum, nicczm cupreſſt, an. 5 ij. aluminis 
roche 3 j. flat decociio in vino auſtero, inſtitzratiry fotus. Then let Empl. de ceruſſa or de minio be applicd 
to the Ulcer, Alſo I have found by expericnce that the Powder of burnt Alum lightly ftrewed upon 
the Ulcer is very etteCtual in this caſe, You ſhall know that an hot diſtemper afjociates the Ulcer Signs of a hor 
by the redneſs or yellowneſs thercof, by the heat manifeſt to your touch, and the propricty of your Þitempered 
pain. Then muti you have recourſe to refrigerating things , ſuch as Ung. Roſatum Meſ. Refrigerans © 
Gal. Populeon ; ftoops and cloths dipped in Plantain Watcr, Nightſhade Water, or Oxycrate. I have 
oft tound by experience that ſcaritication, or Leaches being applied, did more conduce than any 
other remedy. For ſo the chafed bloud, which by that means is apt to corrupt, is drawn away, and 
the part it {elf is alſo freed of that burden. 

We know a cold diftemper by the whitiſh or pale colour, by the touch of the Chirurgeon, and neg 
ſpcech of the Paticnt complaining of the coldneſs of the ulcerated part. You hall correct this by — -" 
applying and putting bottles filled with Water about the part, or elſe Swines bladders halt tilled 
with the following decoction. Rc Origani, pulegii, chamem. meliloti, an. m. ). abſinth. majorane, ſaltie, 
roriſmar. an. m. \'. fiat decoftio in vino generoſo, addendo aque vite quod ſufficit. Allo the Ulcer may be 
conveniently fomented with Sponges dipped in the ſame decotion, and let there be applicd thereto 
Empl. Oxycroceum, emp. de meliloto, de Vigociam mercurio, and fine mercuric. But if a mixt and com- 
pound diſtemper be joincd tothe Ulcer, the Medicins mutt in like manner be mixt and compoled. 

The reſidue of the Chirurgeons care and pains mult be ſpent upon the proper and peculiar cure of 
the Ulcer, as it is an Ulcer ; which we ſaid in the former Chapter was contained in deterhion, regc- 
nerating fleſh, and cicatrization thereof, 


Fey 


CHAP. VL 
Of an Ulcer with pain. 


cre oft-times ſo great pain accompanicth Ulcers, that it calls thereto the counſel of the Phy- 

b fician, Wherctore it it proceed from any dittemper, it (hall be taken away by remedics 
propcr againli that dificmper, ſuch as we mentioned inthe tormer Chapter. But it it do 
not ſo ceaſe, we mult goon to Narcoticks. Such are cataplaſins of the leaves of Mandrakes, Water- The marref of 
lillies, Henbane, Nightihade, Hemlock, the ſeeds of Poppy and Oils of the fame 3 to which allo may var 21a _ 
be added Opium, Populeon, and other things of like faculties. But if a malign acrimony and virulen- Rin 
cy of an humour corroding and cating the fleſh lying under it and the lips about it, caule and make 
the pain, you (hall neither aſſwage it by Anodynes nor Narcoticks 3 tor by application of gentle Mc- 
dicins it will become worſe and worſe. Wherefore you mult betake you to Catherericks3 tor firong 
Mcdicins arc fitteſt tor firong diſcales. Wherefore let « Pledget dipped in firong and more than cr- jy. power Un 
dinarily powerful A#gyptiacam, or in a little Oil of Vitriol, be applied to the Ulcer 3 tor theſe have afiwage pain, 
power tG tame this raging pain, and virulent humours. In the mean ſeaſon let retrigerating things 
be put about the Lilcer; leti the vehemency of acrid Mcdicins cauſe a defluxion. —_—_— 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Ulcers, with over-growing or proudneſs of fleſh. 


the Chirurgeon, or fault of the Patient. Againft this, drying and gently cating or con- 

ſuming Mcdicins mult be applicd , ſuch as are Galls, Cortex thuris, Aloes, Tutia, Antimo- 
ny, Pompboliz,, Vitriol, Lcad, all of them burnt and waſht if necd require. Of theſe Powders you 
may alſo make Ointments with alittle Oil and Wax but if the proud fleth, as that which is hard 
and denſe, yield not to thcſe remedics, we muſt come to caulticks, or elſe to iron, ſo to cut it off, 
For in Galens opinion, the taking away of proud flett is no work of Nature, (as the generating . 
reſtoring and agglutinating of the ficth is ) but it is performed by Medicins which dry vehemently, 
or clſe by the hand of the Chirurgeon z wherctore amongſt the remedies ht tor this operation, the 
Powder of Mcrcury with ſome ſmall quantity of burnt Alum, or burnt Vitriol alone, ſeem very 
cffeual to me. Now for the hard and callous lips of the Ulcer, they muſt be mollited with Me- 
dichns which have ſuch a faculty, as with Calves, Gooſe, Capons, or Ducks greaſe, the Oils of Lil- 
ties, ſweet Almonds, Worms, Whelps, Oefipus, the mucilages of Marſh-mallows, Linſced, Fznu- 
preck-ſeed, Gum Ammoniacum, Galbanm, Bdeliizem, of which being mixed may be made Emplai- 
tiers, Ungucnts, and Liniments: or you ſhall ufe Empl, Diachylon, or de Mucilaginibus, De Vigo cum 
Mercurio. To conclude, after you have for ſome few days uſed ſuch like remedies , you may ap- 
ply to the Ullcer a plate of Lead rubbed over with Quickſilver, for this is very effectual to ſmooth 
an Ulcer and depreſs the lips : if you thall prevail nothing by this means, you muſt come to the 
Cauſticks, by which if you ſtill prevail nothing , for that the lips of the Ulcer are fo callous 
lous that the cauſticks cannot pierce into them, you mult cleave them with a gentle Scarification, or 
cl{c cut them to the quick, ſo to make way, or as it were open a Window, for the Medicin to en- 
ter in, according to Galen, Neither in the interim mult you omit Hippocrates his advice, which is, 
that by theſame operation we reduce the Ulcer, it round, into another figure, to wit, long or trian- 
gular, 


LI have oft-times proud or over-growing fleſh in them, either by the negligence of 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of an Ulcer putrid and breeding Worms. 


WW Orms are divers times bred .in Ulcers, whence they are called Wormy Ulcers 3 the cauſe 


hereof is the too great excrementitious humidity prepared to putretie by unnatural and 

immoderate heat. Which happens, cither for that the Ulcer is neglected, or elſe by 
rcaſon of the diſtempcr and depraved humours of all the body, or the aftected part 3 or elſe for that 
the excrementitious humour collected in the*Ulcer, hath not open and tree paſſage forth 3 as it hap- 
pens tothe Ulcers of the Ears, Noſe, Fundament, Neck of the Womb, and laltly, to all ſinuous and 
cuniculous Ulcers. Yct it doth not neceſſarily follow that all putrid Ulcers muſt have Worms in 
them as you may pcrceive by the dehinition of a putrid Ulcer, which we gave you before. - For the 
cure of ſuch Ulcers aftcr general means,the Worms mult firli be caken forth,then the excrementitious 
humour muſt be drawn away whence they take their original. Thercfore you ſhall toment the Ulcer 
with the enſuing decoction, which is of forceto kill them 3 for if any labour to take forth all that 
are quick, he will be much deccived 3 for they oft-times do fo teracioully adhere to the ulcerated 
part, that you cannot pluck them away without much force and pain. Be Abſinth. centaur. majoris, 
marrubii, an. M. ). fiat decoftio ad i \+. in aqua diſſolve aloes 5 \: . unguenti Ag yptiaci  j. Let the Ulcer 
befomentcd and walhcd with this Mcdicin, and let pledgets dipped herein be put into the Ulcer 3 or 
clſe, if the Ulcer be cuniculous or full of windings, make injection therewith which may go into all 
parts thcreot. 

Achigenes much commends this following Mcdicin. Re Ceruſ#, polii montant, an. 5 (. picis nava- 
lis liquide quantum ſufficit, miſce in mortario pro linimentos If the putrefaCtion be ſuch that theſe Medi- 
cins will not ſuffice tor the amendment thereof, you mult come to more powertul, or to Cauteries alfo, 
or hot Ixons, or to Scion 3 yet you mult Kill begin with the more gentle, {uch as this of Galens de- 
(cription. Re Cere, 5 ij. cernſe 5 }. olei roſe F ij. ſalts ammon. 5 (*. ſquam. &ris 5 ij. thur. alum, ErUp. 
malicor. calcis vit'e, an |. fiat emplaſtrim. Or IK terebinth, lote Z i). cere albe 3 +. liquefiant ſimul ad- 
dendo ſublimati 3 |. ſalis torrefa@i & vitrioli calcinati, an. 5 ). fiat mundificativum. Or you mutt uſe ous 
Aeyptizcnmalone,which hath ſublimate cntcring into the compoſition thercot 3 but in the interim the 
circuit of the Ulcer mult be defended with retrigcrating and detenſative things for fear of pain, 


CHAP. IX 
Of a Sordid Ulcer. 


Sordid Ulcer after the cure of the body in general, ſhall be healed with detergent Mcdi- 

cins3 the Indication being drawn trom the groſs and tough excrement, which with the 

\ cxcrementitious Sanies, asit were beſicging and blocking up the ulcerated parts, wea- 

kens and as it weredulls the force of Mcdicirs though powertul, which cauſeth us to begin the Cure 
with Fomcntations and Lotions as thus : i Lixivii com. tb j. abſinth. marrub. apii, centaur, utrinſ= 
owe, hypericonis, an. M. ſ. coquantur, colainrs, que ſufficiat, adde meliis roſati 5 ). ungrtenti Aipyptiaci 
5 (8. fiat fotus, Then uſe the following dctcrirve Medicin : KR Swcci apii,, & plantag. an. 3 1. mellis 
com. 3 jj tcrebinth, 3 j. Þ. pul, Tre:s Florent, &\ 4/024 ans 5 (*» fiat medicamentum. The Chirurgcon mutt 
wel! 
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well conſider, at how many dreilings he ſhall be able to waſh away the grols ſordes, or filth ſticking 

cloſe to the Ulcer, and dry up the execrementitious ſantez. For vtc-times theſe things may be done 

' at one dreſſing but in others who have more quick ſenſe or fecling, not fo ſoon. But when the 

Ulcer is freed of ſuch groſs ſordes or filth, you muſt forbear ta uſe more acrid things for tear of pain, 

defluxion, inflammation and croton, whereby the Ulcer would become more hollow. Wheretorc 

then we ſhall be content to apply remedies which dry and cleanſe without acriniony, that we may 

ſo help Naturcs cndcavours in generating fleſh. Such remedies are, the powders of Aloes, Maſtick, Detergent me- 
Myrrh, Orris, Litharge, Antimony, roots of Gentian, Barley-flower, and the like, which being tftrew- dicines with- 
ed upon the Ulcer, you ſhall cover it with lint, and put over that a plate of Lead, rubbed over with ** ON 
quick-filver 3 and you ſhall put on-theſe deterlives and deficcatives more or lcls firong, as you ſhall 

hnd it requiſite and neceſſary, For the too plentiful uſe of drying and deterſive things, doth in A caution very 
time hollow the Ulcer,whereby it comes to pals that in thort time in like ſort.a great quantity of ſanies CO __ 
flows from the Ulcer, the proper ſubſtance of the fleſh being diflolved by the torce or acrimony of ne his. 
deterlive medicines as allo the proper alimentary humor, which flowcd to the part, being in like 
ſort detiled : Which thing beguiles the unskiltul C:hirurgeon. For by how much he ſees the Ulcer 
flow more plentitully with ſanzes, he endeavours by ſo much the more to exhault and dry up with 
more acrid medicines theſe humiditics, as it they were excrementitious : But Galen hath long ago A diſtin&ion 
admoniſhcd us to take hecd hereot, ſetting forth a Hittory of a certain Emperick who drcting a to be obſerved 
ſordid Ulcer with a green, acrid and cating medicine, diflolved the flethz and fo conlequently concerning 
made the Ulcer more hollow, and cauſcd more pain and defluxionz whereby it hapncd, that con- pry _ 
tinually adding, more acrid medicines, he continually (by his ignorance and unskilfulne(s) in- ; 
creaſed the colliquation of the flc{h,the largenc(s of the Ulcer and excrementitious humidity : Where- 

fore we muſt take ſpecial care whether the ſordid Ulcer grows each day worle, by its proper tau!t, 

and the impurity ot the whole body beſides, or elſe by the colliquation of the fleſh, and corruption 

of the benign and alimentary humor ſent thither tor the nutrition of the part, by the too frequent 

and unskiltul uſe of roo acrid a medicine. You may conjecture this by the wcrcaſe of the pain with- 

out reaſon, and by the hcat and rednels of the lips of the Ulcer. Theretore you muſt principally Diligent re- 
have regard to this, that you give each of your Patients his tit meaſure z that is, a convenicnt and you _ be 
agrecable medicine to cach of their ſtrengths, taking indication trom the ſtrength, diftemper and po Un bog 
conlittence of the whole body and affected part 3 tor there is a great deal of diffcrence whether you and the af- 
apply a medicine toa Plow-man or labourer, or to an Eunuch and woman; or whcther to the leg feRed pare. 
or eyes : For theſe medicines which to a denſe and hard body and part are only detergent and dry- 

ing, the ſame are to delicate and tender bodies and parts cathzretick and eating, by colliquation 

of the fleſh, and corruption of the nouriſhment, making an increaſe of ſordes or hlthz on the 

contrary, thoſe things which do laudably and ſuthcicntly cleanſe the fleth mn a ſoft body, and dry 

up the ſanies, thele lame things applied to a hard bcdy, increaſe the ſordes and ſanies by ſuffer- 

ing them to breed, neither are they of ſufficient power to walh away the tenacious impurity cf 2 

denſe body. Wherefore the skiltul Chirurgeon will fee when he mutt betake himſelt from too frrong- 

ly cleanſing and eating medicines to thele which are more mild, 


CHAP 3. 


Of a virulent, eating and malign Ulecr, which is termed Cacoethes, and of a Chironian Vleers 


Ulcer, which ſends forth a virulent ſanies, which is properly called Virus. This Virus or — Ul- 

virulency, whenit becomes more malign, gnaws and tecds upon the parts which lie un- ; _ 
der, and-are-adjoyned to the Ulcer, and makes an eating Ulcer. Such Ulcers are by Galen called Gat. _ ae 
Dyſepwlotica, that is, difficulcly to be cicatrizcd 3 for, ſaith he, it happens that the Ulcer is Dyſepu- 0 gg » Jer. 
lotick, either tor that the part affected may be vitiated, either in the habit or temper thertot. ſv chat 
it may corrupt the humor which tlows thither 3 ſuch an Ulcer is by a particular name cermed Ca- 
coethes 3 or for that by reaſon of the evil quality of the blood flowing thither and eating the part, 0; 
the part affectcd being too moiſt cannot heal up, He turther adds, that a Chirouian Ulcer is tar Howa Chiro- 
more malign than theſe Ulcers, which are termed Cacoethe, For the cure 3 by reaſon that all theſe = _ _ 
Ulcers have a large extent, for ſome are more malign and ill to be cicatrized than other ſome, it is eating. See 
alſo neceſſary to have diycrs medicines ready and at hand, dittinct both in their faculties and the before, cap. 2. 
degrees thereof, {o that it'is no marvel if they oft tail of their purpoſe, who with the ſame medi- 
cine dreſs (and think they ſhall hcal) all malign Ulcers. This tollowing medicine deſcribed by 
Aſclepiades, is much commended by Galen. Be Squamme eris, eruginis raſe, an. 3 i, Cere ib (5. Re- 


\ Toke and cating Ulcers differ not, unleſs in magis and minus, for we term it a virulent How virulers 


Gal. lib.;4. See 
Cap. 5. 


(which many have taken in hand and lett as uncurable,) was of certain and approved uſe. IK Soreos ,, , ., 4 ds 


5 i). Aluminis ſeiſtlis;, calcis vive, an. 5 ij. Thuris galiarum, an. 5 ilij. Cere tb i.& 5 iij. Sevi vi comp, med. Sec 
tulini 1b i. & 5 vij. Olei wveteris quantum ſufficit, fiat emplaſtrum, Gen. cap. 6, 
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CHAP. XI. 


An Advertiſement to the young Chirurgeon, touching the diſtance of times wherein malign Ulcers are te 
be dreſſed. 


Gel. lib. a, de F : ſhew the uſe of Aſclepiades his medicines, deſcribed in the former Chapter, and con- 
qe vince the error of thoſe Chirurgeons, who think they do well for their Patients, if they 


twice or thrice on a day dreſs malign Ulcers I have here thought good to digreſs a lit- 
tle from my purpoſe, and to interpoſe Galen's authority. Rightly ( ſaith Galen) bath Aſeclepiades 
added theſe words to the formerly deſcribed medicine: And loofe this after three days, and foinent 
the Ulcer, and faften the ſame emplaſicr being waſhed, and apply it again for unleſs the medicine 
adhere long to the skin, it will do no good. Which thing notwithſtanding many Phyſicians have 
been ignorant of; thinking, if they wiped away the ſantes trom the Ulcer thrice on a day, they 
thould do better than thoſe who did the ſame but twice a day. But thofe who drefs it but once a 
day, are reproved by the Patients, as negligent. But they are much miſtaken 3 for you mult re- 
member, as we have delivered in moſt of our Writings, that the qualities of all neighbouring bodies 
do mutually atuate and affeR each other in ſome degree, although the ohe thereof be much more 
powerful ; for by this reaſon in ſpace of time they become ſomewhat alike, though they otherwiſe 
differ much : But when the quality of the medicine ſhall be like the fecies to the body to be curcd, 
there follows the better ſucceſs. Wherefore he wich moved tirlt by theſe reaſons, firlt appointed to 
uſe the emplaſter formerly applied, is worthy of commendations 3 and we ought to follow him much 
the rather, ſceing that which he found out by reaſon, is approved by experience. Neither did he 
unadviſedly command, to foment the wound every third day, that is, every drefling ; tor, ſeeing it 
is a powerful medicine, therefore it fiands in need of mitigation. Thus much Galen, whoſe opint- 
Galen's reaſon on grounded on reaſon, he can again confirm with another reaſon. It is already ſufficiently known, 
further eX- that medicines can do nothing in us unleſs by the force of the native heat, which ſtirs up the facul- 
plained. ty of the medicine to operation. But in Ulcers which are abſolutely malign, the native heat of the 
affected part is very languid, being broken and debilitated by the preſence of the preternatural heat; 
ſo that it ſtands in need of a great ſpace of time to actuate the virtue and faculty of the medicine 
Wherefore, if in that time, when as the native heat hath much moved and ſtirred up the faculty of. 
the medicine, the Ulcer be looſed or opened, and that emplaſter caſt away which was laid upon 
the part, and a freſh one laid inſtead thereot 3 the heat implanted in the part, is either diſſipated 
by the contrat of the air, or is weakned and driven in and that endeavour which was made by the 
emplaiſter was to no purpoſe, being, as it were, ſtopped in the midſt of the courſe : But anew em- 
plaiſier being laid on, the heat of the part muſt undergo a new labour, ſo to ſtir up the faculty to 
bring it to act, 

Medicines are F - all medicines axe what they are in faculty. Equal to this is their errour, who by too oft re 
only ſuch 18 yewing their emplaiſters on the ſame day, do too powerfully cleanſe 3 for ſo they do not only take 
faculty. away the excrementitious humous, both ſordes and ſanies, but alſo the alimentary juice z to wit, the 
Rob, Cambium and Gluten, which are the next matter for procreating of laudable fleſh, Where- 
fore, it is not good to dreſs Ulcers (o often in one day, and to looſe them to apply new emplaiſters, 
unleſs ſome grievous ſymptom (as pain) force us to do it, which requires to be afſwaged and miti- 

gated by the often changing and renewing of Anodyne medicines. 


— 


CHAP. XIL 
How to bind up Ulcers. 


comp. med. See 
Gon. Cap. 5» 


—  ——— CD ———— 


The begin- Or thebinding up of Ulcers, you muſt always begin your bandage at the Ulcer. Now the 
ning of your rowler muft be ſo large, that it may not only cover and comprehend the Ulcer, but alſo 
binding muſt ſome portion of the adjacent parts above and below; and let it preſs the Ulcer with that 


on ond af moderation, that it may only preſs out the excrementitious humors. For ſo the Ulcer will become 
dry, and conſequently more near to healing, as it is obſerved by Hippocrates. Let this be the meaſure 
of your binding, that it be neither too ftrait, for hence would enſue pain and deftuxion ; nor too 
lax, for ſuch is of no uſe. You may moiſten your boulſters and rollers in Oxycrate, or in red and 
aſtringent Wine, eſpecially in Summer z when you have bound it up, the part mult be kept quiet : 
For according to Hippocrates, thoſe who have an Ulcer in the leg, ought neither to ſtand nor fit, but 
tolie on a bed. Wherefore, when the legs are ulcerated,the arms mult be exerciſed, by handling, lift- 
Revulſion into ing, up and caſting down of divers things. But on the contrary, it thearms be ulcerated, the legs 
contrary parts, mult be exerciſed with walking, or frictions from above downwards, it the Patient cannot endure 
to walk, So the humors and ſpirits which with more violence and greater plenty run down to the 
part affected, may be drawn back and diverted. 


—— 


CHAP. XIII 
Of the cure of particular Ulcers, and firſt of thoſe of the Eyes. 


condition of the part, to wit, the temper, complexion, lite, tigure, uſe, dull or quick tenſe ; 
Therefore having briefly handled the general cure both of fimple and compound, and 
implicit Ulcers, I think it tit to treat of them now as they are diſtinguilhed by the parts, begin- 
ning 

4 


4. Meth, ] \Or that (in Gelen's opinion) the divers Indications in curing diſeaſes are drawn from the 
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ning with theſe of the eyes. Thele according to Celſzes, are ſomerimes cauſed by puſtulcs, or a ſharp 
defluxion which frets or cats in ſunder the coats thereof, or fe by a ttroke. 

Panlns ſets down theſe differences of the Ulcers of the eyes: It (faith he) a ſmall, little and hol- 
low Ulcer be upon the horny-coat, it is by the Greeks termed Botryon 3 but if it be broader and 
leſs deep, it is termed Celoma about the circle of the Tris or Rain-bow, it is called Argemon 3 if it be 
cruſty and ſordid, it is termed Epicauma. Thele in general require the fame cure 2s the torimcr, that 
is, to be mundihed, incarnated, dried and cicatrized 3 but the part affected indicates more gentle 
medicines. Wherefore having purged the Patient, and taken ſome blood both trom his arm, as alſo 
from his veins and temporal arteties, and bathed him if it be needful, to divert the defluxion, you 
ſhall to his ſhoulders apply Cupping-glafſes with Scaritications ; or elſe bread newly drawn out of the 
Oven, and ſprinkled with Aqua vite 3 or fome good Wine ſhall be applied to the original of the ſpi- 
nal marrow. But you ſhall apply to the forehead and temples an aftrivgent emplaittcr made cf en- 
plaſtrum contra rupturam, ung. Comitiſſe , and reſiccativum rubrum mixed together. But this enſuing 
Collyrinm deſcribed by Celſus and approved by Hollerizs, ſhall be dropped into the eye. Re Aris wits, 
cadmie uſte & lote, an. \ \. ex aqua fingatur collyrium quod liquore ovi diſſolvatur. Pur in the mean time 
you- mult diligently obſerve whether you put the eye to any great pain. Wherefore now and then by 
putting anodyne medicines thereto, it will be good tocomtort it. Alſo you may make co!lyria of the 
deco&ion of Plantain, Fenugreek, Wormwood, with a hetle quantity ot Sugar-candy, 2a. gum 
zragacanth, Myrrh and Vitriol diffolved therein. When the Ulcer is mundined, the tollowing Sarco- 
tick will be of good uſe. t« Sarcocolle in latte muliebri nutrite, 3 iij.pul. diaireos fmplicis.gum.arabicttra- 
gacanth, an. \-. Mucilaginis fanugrect quantum ſufficit ut inde fiat collyrizm., But you tnutt note, that 
tor moiſt Ulcers, Powders are more convenient than Collyria, When the Ulcer is plaincd or hlled 
with its propcr fleſh, it may becicatrized with the following co/lyrixm. ReTntie 3 cadmie 1t decet pre- 
parate, ceruſe, antimonii, olibant, at. 3 ' . Myrrhe, ſarcocolle, ſangumis Dracoais, alves, opti, an, Y (+. 
Cum aqua plantaginis fiat collyrizm 3 or the powder only may be conveniently tirewed thereon, 

Celſus hath noted, that the cicatrizing of the eyes 1s incident to two dangers; ihat is, ett they 
be too hollow, or el{c too thick. If too hollow, they mult be filled by the tullowing, remedy. tk 
Papaveris lacyyme, 5 (5. Sagapent, OPopanacis, ans 5 \ « Ernginis 3 i. Cremint 5 lt}. Piperis | 1þ. cadinie 
lote & ceruſe, an. 5 i |). Cum aqua pluviali fiat collyrixm.. But if the ſcars be thick or groſs, the tol- 
lowing remedy will extenuate them. I& Cinamons acacie, an. 7 (*. Cadmie e!ote,croci, myrre, papaveris 
lacryme, gum. arabici, an. 5 1. Piperis albi, thuris, ans; 1 \. . Aris combuſti, 5 iij. Cum aqua pliciali fiat 
collyrixzm. But if the {car be upon the Cornea or horny coat, ſo that it cover the prpilla or light, the 
fight will be intercepted by the denſenels of the membrane. Hcre you mutt alſo obſerve, that the 
ſcars that are on the Cornea are white, but thele on the Aduata are red, becaule this is ſpread over 
with more little veins than that, 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the O1zna and Ulcers of the Niſe, 


and ſtinking excrements : Celſas ſaith that ſuch Ulcers can ſcarcely be nealed. It is cauſed 

(as Galen faith) by the diſtillation of acrid and putrid humors from the head into the no- 
ſtrils about the mammillary precefſes. For the cure, the Patient mult cat ſparingly 3 and his meat 
muſt neither be ſharp nor ſtrong 3. the humor being prepared, mutt be purged 3 the head dried and 
ſtrengthned, that ſo it may neither admit the excrementitious humors, nor ſend them down 3 tnen 
muſt we come to the part affected with the Ulcer, The Ulcer mutt be dried with a repelling medi- 
cine 3 ſuch as is the juice of Pomegranats boilcd tothe half in a braſs veſſel; the powdcr of Cala- 
mint, Creſſes, white Hellebore, the juice of Creſſes with Alum and other things which you may 
read in Celſius. Galen out of Archigenes wilhes, to draw up into the noltrils che juice of Calaniine, or 
tht the Calamint it ſelf being dried, and made into powder, may be blown with a quull into the 
noſe. Others uſe this following powder, I Rof. rib. mint. calam. arom. rad. angelice, gentian. macis, 
caryop. an. 3 (5. Camph. ambre, an. gr. ti}, Moſch. gr. vj. #at pulvis ſubtiliſimus. Manardus writes, that 
the urine of an Aſs, though a nalty medicine, is an excellent remedy in this affect. But if the inve- 
terate and contuinacious evil do not yield to theſe remedies, then you muſt have recourſe to Cope- 
ras, Verdigrcece, ſal ammoniacnm, and Alum with Vinegar. It divers times happens, that the U- 
cer ſpreading on, comes to take hold of the Offa ethmoidea, or ſive-like bones z in which caſe, you 
mult not forcibly pluck them out, but refer the whole buſineſs to Nature, and expect when they 
{hall come away of themſelves, making in the mean while injeCtions into the noſtrils, of Aqua vite, 
wherein Cephalick powders have been ttceped for the greater drying, 


® He Ozena isa deepand ſtinking Ulcer in the inſide of the noſe? ſending forth many cruſty 


hm 


CHAP, XV. 
Of the Ulcers of the Month, 


7 F this Tribe are the Aphthe, Ulcers familiar to little children, according to Hippocrates, 
They oft-times begin in the gums, and by the palat of the mouth creep into the Verela, 
throtle, and over all the mouth, as Celſies ſaith, Galen makes two kinds of Aphtha's; the one 

of eaſe cure, ſuch as that which uſually troubles children by reaſon of the acrimony of the nurſes 
milk ; the other is malign by reaſon of an aflux of an evil humor (that is, venenate and tmalign) 
into the mouth. For the cure, it ſhall be good to abſtain from all acrid things, and it it be a 
fucking child, it will not be amiſs to temper the nurſes milk with rcfrigerating meats, bathing 
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the whole body, and fomenting the dugs with warm water 3 for all the members in childgen are 
moſt tender, and as it were mucous; and their mouths arc unaccuſtomed to meats 2nd -driphs. Fox 
topick medicines, you muſt make choice of {uch, which may quickly and readily work the eft6& 
for here the condition of the affec&&cd part is ſuch, that they cannot long remain and adhere theretg. 

Therefore if the Ulcer be malign, it mult be lightly touched with Agua fortis, which hath: beep 

uſed in ſeparating mctals, and which belides is tempered with fix parts of common water. Youmay 
for the ſame purpoſe uſe the Oyls of - Vitriol, Sulphur, Antimony, Mercury-water, and the like. 
- Aetins wiſhes youto touch and correct ſuch Ulcers with a lock of Wooll dipped in fcalding Oyl, 
and fo fattncd to the end of a Probe, until they wax white and become ſmooth or plain : For ſo 
their cating and ſpreading, torce will at length be bridlcd, and laudable fleſh grow up in place of 

that which is eaten. After ſuch burning, it will be good to waſh the mouth with the following Ga» 

gariſn, which alſo of it {clt alone will {crve to cure Aphtha's, which are not malign, Be Hordet in- 
regri pe is plantage cetcrach. piloſelle, agrimonie, ans M,1. fiat decodtio ad Tb i. In qua diſſolve mellzs roſatz 
A Gargariſm Z i. Diamoron. 5 (*. Fiat g.rgariſma. You may allo make other gargles, of Pomegranate-Pills, Ba- 
corthe Apitbe+ laultines, Sumach,Bcrbcrics,Red-roſes being boiled, and diſſolved in the (trained liquor Diamoron and 
Li5.6, Meth. Dianucum, With 2 little Alum : For Galen writes, that timple Ulcers of the mouth are healed with 
cap. 10. things which dry with moderation 3 now Diamoron and Dianucxm are (ſuch. But others ſtand in 
Ulcers of the need of lixong medicines, with ſuch like, If the palat be ſeiled ypon, we muſt uſe the more diligence 
acorn and care 3 tor there is danger, lett (being the part is hot and moitt,) the bone (which lics under 
Tok dref. Which is rare and humid) may be corrupted by the contagion, and fallaway 3 and the voice or {pcech 
= - be ſpoiled. If the Ulcer be pocky, omitting the common remedies of Ulcers, you mult ſpecdily 
betake your {clf to the proper Antidote of that diſeaſe, to wit, quick-filver. Fiſtulous Lilces often 
take hold on the gums, whence the root of the next tooth becomes rotten 3 and ſo far, that the acri- 

mony of the Sanzes oft-titnes makes its (clt a paſſage torth on the outfide under the chin 3 which thin 
Attivs lib, 6, puts many intoa talle conceit of the Scrophula,or Kings-eviland conſequently of an uncurable diſcaſe. 


C42. Jo In ſuch a caſe Aetizs aud Celſius counſcl is, to take out the rotten tooth, for fo the Filtula will be taken 
cp = 6. away, the gum prcſting ard thrutiing it {elf into the place of the tooth which was taken forth 3 and 
IR {o the cauſe nourilhing,the putretaGtion being taken away, (that is, the tooth) the reli of the cure will 


be more calie, The Ulcers ot the tongue may be cured by the ſame remedies by which the reſt of the 
mouth 3 yet thoſe which breed on the fide thereof endure very long, and you mult look whether or 
0 there be not {ome tharp tooth over againlt zit, which will not ſuffer the Ulcer in that place to 
healz which it thcre be, then mult you take it away with a hile, 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Ulcers of the Ears, 


Lcers are bred in the auditory paſſage both by an external cauſe, as a ſtroke, or fall; as 
alſo by an intcrnal, asan abſceſs there generated. They oft-times flow with much matter 
not there generated, for fuch Ulcers are uſually but {mall, and belides in a ſpermatick 

part 3 bur for that the brain doth that way disburthen its felt. 
The cure. For the cure, the chicf regard mult bc had cf the antecedent cauſe, which feeds the Ulcer, and 
A Malticatory, it mult be diverted by purging mcdicines, Maſlticatories and Errhines. This is the form of a Maſti- 
catory. RK Maſtich. 5 i. jtaphiſagr. & pyreth. an. ' i. Cinam. & caryoph. an. 5 (+, Fiant Maſticatoria 
utatur mane &: veſpere. But this is the toxrm of an Errhin, Re Swcez betonic. mercurial. & meliſſe py 
= [f,Vinialbi5 i. miſce & frequenter naribus attrabatur. Fox topick medicines, we muſt ſhun all fatty 
and oily things, as Galen ſets down in Method. medendi, where he finds fault with a certain follower 
of Theſſalss, who by uling Tetrapharmacum, made the Ulcer in the ear grow each day more tilthy 
than other, which G ./ex healed with the Trochiſces of Andronizs diſſolved in Vinegar, whoſe com- 
An Errhin. poſure isas followeth, IK Balaxft, 5 ij. Alzmin, 5 i. Atrament. ſutor. 5 ij. Myrrhe 3 i. Thur. Ariſtoloch, 
The compoſi- g.llayzm. ane 5 ij. Salis Ammon. 5 1. Excipiantur omnia melicrato, &- fiant trochiſci. Galen inthe ſame 
tion of A219 place witneſicth , that 
_ *% he hath healed inve- The Figure of a Pyoulcus, or Matter-drawer, 
tcerate Ulcers, and of 
two years old of this . 
©calcs of Iron, kind, with the ſcales of 288 WW 
Iron made into pow - axe 
der, and then boiled in Co = 
ſharp Vinegar until it li 
acquired the conlitt- Y 
ence of Honey : More- | « | 
ovcr, an Oxcs galldifſolved in ſtrong Vinigar, and dropped in warm, amends and dries up the pu- 
Or the Ppout- trctaction wherewith theſe Ulcers low. Allo the ſcales of Iron made into powder, boiled in ſharp 
os Galen = Vinegar, dricd and ttrewcd upon them. But if the ſiraitnels of the paſſages ſhould not give leave 
ergo to the matter containcd in the windings of the ears topals forth, then muſt it be drawn out with 
ww an Ialtrument thercupon called a Pyoulcus, or Mattcr-drawer, whereof this is the hguxe, 
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CHAP. XVII 
Of the Ulcers of the WWind-pipe, Weazon, Stomach and Git s. 


Heſe parts ar2 nlcerated either by an cxternal cauſe as an acrid medicine, or poxſon {wal- The cavtcs, 
lowed down ; or by an internal cauſc, asa malign fretting humor, which may equal the 
force of poyſon gencrated in the bedy, and reſtrained in theſe parts. If the pain be in- Signs. 

creaſcd by ſwallowing or breathirtg, it is the fign of an Ulcer in the weazon, or wind-ptpe joyning, 

thereto. But the pain is moſt ſenſibly felt whenas that which is ſwallowed is either tour or acrid, 

or the air breathed in, is more hot or cold than ordinary : But if the cauſe of pain lic fatined in 

the tomach, more grievous ſymptoms urge 3 tor ſometimes they ſwound, have a naulcous dil- 

poſition and vomiting, convullions, gnawing3, and pain almoſt intolcrable, and the coldneſs ot 

the extreme parts 3 all which when preſent at once, few ſcape unle(s fuch as are young, and have 

very ſtrong bodics. The ſame atfe&t may betal the whole ſtomach, bur becauſe both for the bitter- 

neſs of pain, and greatneſs of danger, that Ulcer is far more grievous which takes ho!d of the mouth 

of the ventricle, honoured by the Ancients with the name of the Heart therefore Phylicians do 

not make ſo great a reckoning of that which happens in the lower part of the fttomach. Now we Gt. 14s. 4. 
know that the guts arc ulcerated, if Pzs, or much purulent matter come forth by tioo! z if blood 4 7oc+ affec?. 
conpg that way with much griping 3 for by the Pus ſtaying, and as it were gathered together in ©: 5* 

that place, there is, as it were, a certain continual Teneſmrs, or deſire to go to ttool, Now all ſuch 

Ulcers are cured by meats and drinks, rather than by medicines, according to Galen : Therctore 15h. 4. & 5: 
you mult make choice of all ſuch meats and drinks as are gentle, and have a lenitive faculty, fhun- regs 

ning acrid things for Ttia, Litharge, Ceruſc, Verdigreece and the like, haveno place here, as they TREES, 
have in other Ulcers: But when as the Ulcer ſhall be in the gullet or weazon, you mutt have a care 

that ſuch things may have {ome vilcidity or toughneſs, and be ſwallowed by lictle and little, and at 

divers timcs otherwiſe thcy will not mnch avail, becauſe they cannot make any (tay in thele 

common ways of breath and meat} therefore they preſently flip down and flow away z wherctore How to take | 
all ſach things ſhall be uſed in form of an Eclegma, to be taken lying on the back, and ſwallowed — os 
down by little and little, opening the muſcles ct the throat, Icft the mcdicine patſing down ſud- browns wes 
denly, and in great quantity, cauſe a Coagh, a thing excecding hurttul to thcle kinds of Ulcers.” 

When they mutt be cleanſed, you ſhall have crude honey, which hath a fingular faculty above all 

other detergent things, in theſe kinds of Ulcers : But when they can convenicntly ſwallow, you 

ſhall mix Gum Tragacanth diflolved in ſome attringent decoction. In Ulcers of the tftomach, all why acrid 
acrid things (asT have formerly adviſed) muſt be thunned 3 as thoſe which may cauſe pain, inflam- things muſt be 
mation and vomit, and beſides, hinder the digcltion of the meat : Therefore let them frequently frunned m 
uſe a Ptiſan, and ſugred Gellies wherein Gum Tragacanth, and Bole-Armeniack have becn put, made 
the decoction of Pruncs, Dates, Figs, Railins , Honey, Cows-milk boiled with the yolks of Eggs, 

and a little common Honey, When they are to be agglutinated, it will be convenient tomake uſe of 

auſtere, altringent and agglutinative things, which want all acrimony, and ungatctul tafie, ſuch as 

are Hypociſtizs, Pomegranatc-flowers and pills, terra ſigillata, ſumach, acacia, a decoftion of Quinces, 

the Lentisk-wood, the tops of Vines, of Brambles, Myrtlcs, made in aftringent Wine, unlels there 

be tear of inflammation : Their drink ſhall be Hy4romel water with ſugar, ſyrup oft Violets and 

Jyjubes. Honey mixed with other medicines is a very fitting remedy tor Ulcers of the guts and How powerful 
other parts more remote from the ftomach 3 for it you thall ufe attringent medicines alone of them- Honey 15 to 
{clvcs, they will tick to the ttomach z neither will they carry their firength any further 3 but ho- —_— kind 
ncy mixcd with them, belides that it diſtributes them to the rett of the body, and helps them tor- bs 
wards to the aftectcd parts, alſo cleanſes the Ulcers themfclves. Here alſo Aﬀes milk may with 

good fſuccels be uſcd inſtead of Goats or Cows milk 3 The uſe of a vulncrary potion is alſo com- 

mendable, if fo be that it be made of ſuch Herbs and Simples, as by a certain tacit familiarity have 

reſpect to the parts affefted : But the Ulcers of the guts have this difference amongjt themſclves, <£2P*24um 
that if the greater guts be affected, you may heal them with a Clytier and Injections, made alſo ſharp ponn__ 
ro corrcCt the putzetaCtionz ſuch asare thoſe which are made of Barlcy-water, or Wine with Apyp- greater gurs. 
tiacum, But it the {mall guts be ulcerated, they mutt be rather healed by potions and other things Lib. 5, meth. 
taken at the mouth for that (as Galen faith) theſe things which are pur up-into the body by the 

tundamcnt, do not commonly aſcend to the {mall or flender guts, but fuch as arc taken at the 


mouth cannot come unle(s with the loſs of their fzculty, fo tar as the great guts. 


ES NOT 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of the Ulcers of the Kidneys and Bladder. 


Lcers are cauſed in the Kidneys and Bladder, either by the uſe of acrid meats drinks, or me- Cauſ.s. 

dicincs, as Cantbarides or elſe by thecollection of an acrid humor, bred in that place, ſent 

or faln thither z orelſe by the rupture of fome veſſel, or an abſceſs broken and degene- _. 
rated into an Ulcer, as it ſometimes comes to paſs. They are diſcerned by their lite, for the Pain S:gns- 
2nd hcavinels of Ulcers of the reins comes to the loins, and the Ps or matter is evacuated well and 
chroughly mixed with the urine, 

Neither doth the P:zs which flows from the reins ſtink ſo ill, as that which iscaſt forth of the 

bladder 3 the reaſon is, for that the bladder being a bloodlefs, flcthleſs and membranous part, 
hath nt ſuch power to rcfift putretaction, That Pxs which flows trom the kidneys, never 


Ec 3 flows 
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flows without water 3 and although by long keeping in, an urinal, it at length ſubſides or falls to 
the bottom, and may be ſeen ſeparated 3 vet when it is hrſt made, you may ſee it perfectly mixed 
with the Urine 3 but that Ps which flows from the bladder is oft-times made alone without urine 
and uſually it comes to paſs that the Ps, or matter which flows from the ulcerated kidneys, hath 
in it ccrtain caruncles, or as it were hairs according to the rule of Hippocrates. Thoſe who in a 
thick urine have little caruncles, and, as it were, hairs come forth together therewith, they come 
from their kidneys bur on the contrary, thoſe who have certain brain-like ſcales come from them 
in a thick urine, their bladdcr is ſcabby, or troubled with a ſcabby ulcer. 
The cure. For thecure 3 it is expedient that the bclly be ſoluble cither by Nature or Art, and the uſe of 
mollifying Clyſters. And it is good to vomit ſometimes, ſo to draw back the humors by whoſe con- 
Why we muſt flux into the affeted part the ulcer might be fed and made more fordid and filthy. You mult beware 
ſhua ſtrong of {iron purgations, leſt the humors being moved and too much agitated, the matter fit to nouriſh 
ge the ulcer may fall down upon the kidneys or bladder. The enſuing potion is very effeEtual to mun- 
Things to dihe thoſe kind of ulcers. Re Hordei integri,, M. ij. Glycyrrbize raſ. & contuſ. 4 |*. Rad. acetoſe & 
cleanſc theſe petroſel, a n. 5 vi. Fiat decoftio ad ib i. in colatura diſſolve melis diſÞum. ,, 1). Let him take every morn- 
CT for 10g, the quantity of tour ounces. Gordonizes exceedingly commends the following Trochiſces. Kk Qzs- 
the ulcers of tr ſem. frige maj. mundatorum, ſem. papaveris albs, ſem. malue, portul. cydon. baccarum myrii, tragacanth, 
the kidneys grem. arab. nucum pinearum mind; pijtach. glycyrrhize mund. mucilaginis ſem. pfiliz, amygd. dulc. hordet 
and bladder. ,,,14. an. 5 ij. Bol. armeni. ſang. drac. ſpodii, roſarum, myrrhe, an. 5 ($. Excifi mtur hy1romelite, & fin- 
| — gantwy trochiſci ſingult ponderis 3 ij. Let him take one thereof in the morning difſolved in Barky- 
water or Goats-milk. Galen bids to mix honey and diuretick things with medicines made for the 
ulcers of the reins and bladder, for that they gently move urine, and are as vehicles to carry the 
medicines to the part affc&ed. Ulcers of the bladder are cither in the bottom thereof, or at the neck 
Signs to know and urinary paſſage. It they be in the bottom, the pain is almoſt continual 3 if in the neck, the pain 
what pt of then pricks, and 1s molt terrible when they make water and preſently atter, The ulcer which is in 
the bladder 15 the hottom ſends forth certain ſcaly or skinny excrements together with the urine 3 but that which is 
_ ., in the neck, cauſes almoſt a continual Tentigo. Thoſe which are in the bottom are for the molt part | 
the bottom of incurable, both by reaſon of the bloodleſs and nervous nature of the part, as alſo for that the ulcer 
the bladder is continually chafed and troubled by the acrimony cf the urine, fo that it cen hardly be cicatrized. 
are uncurable, For even after making of water ſome 1e'iqucs of the urine always remain in the bottom of the blad- 
dcr, which could nor therctore paſs torth together with the relt of the urine, for that for the paſ- 
ting forth of the urine, the bladder being diticnded betore, falls and is complicated in its ſelf. Ul- 
cers of the bladder are healed with the ſame medicines as thoſe of the reins are; but theſe not on- 
ly taken by mouth, but alſo injected by the urinary paſſage. Theſe injeRions may be made of Gor- 
donius his Trochilces formerly preſcribed, being diflolved in ſome convenient liquor 3 but becauſe ul- 
cers of the bladder cauſe greater and more {harp pain than thoſe of the kidneys, therefore the Chi- 
rurgeon mutt be more diligent in uſing Anodynes. For this purpoſe, T have often by experience 
found, that the Oyl of Henbane made by exprethon, gives certain help. He ſhall do the ſame with 
: Cataplaſms and Liniments applied to the parts about the Pefen and all the lower belly with Peri- 
a _ 2ova nenm, as alſo by calting in ot Clyſters. If that they ſtink, it will not be amiſs tomake injection of 
bf the blaq. 2 little A gyptizcrm diflolved in Wine, Plantain or Roſe-water, For T have often uſed this remedy in 
der, ſuch a ca{c with vcry proſperous ſucceſs. 
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CHAP. XIX, X 
Of the Ulcers of the Womb. | 


__ 


the coats thereof, or by a tumor againſt nature degenerating into an abſceſs, or by a 

dificult and hard labour ; they are known by pain at the Perineum, and the efflux of 

Lib. 3. et. 12, Pus and $.mies by the privity. All of them in the opinion of Avicen, are either putrid, when as 
tradt.z. cap.s, the Sanies breaking, torth is of a ſtinking ſmell, and in colour reſembles the water wherein fleth 
Signs. hath been walked 3 or elſe ſordid, when as they flow with many virulent and crude humours ; or 
cl{e arc cating or ſpreading ulcers, when as they caſt forth black Sanies, and have pulſation joyned 

with much pain. Belides they differ amongſt themſelves in fite,: for either they poſſeſs the neck and 

are known by the tight, by puttipg in a fecrlzm, or elſe are in the bottom, and are manifeſted by 

The cure. the condition of the more liquid and ſerous excrements, and the fite 6f the pain. They are cured 
with the ſame remedies wherewith the ulcers of the mouth, to wit, with Aqua fortis, the Oyl of 

Vitriol and Antimony, and other things made ſomewhat mure mild, and corre&ted with that mo- 

dcration, that the ulcerated parts of the womb may be ſafely touched with them; it is requilite that 

the remedies which are applied to the ulcers of the womb, do in a moment that which is expected 

why ftrongly of them, for they cannot long, adhere or {tick in the womb, as neither to the mouth. Galen ſaith, 
drying things that very drying medicines are excccding ht for ulcers of the womb, that ſo the putrefaction may 
wile __ = be hindrcd or relirained, whereto this part as being hot and moitt is very ſubject z beſides that, the 
hare whole body. unto this part, as unto a fink, ſends down its excrements. If an ulcer take hold of the 
An Injeion bottom of the womb, it thall be cleanſcd, and-the part alſo tixcngthened, by making this tcllowing 
for an ulcer 11 [;jection. ix Hordei integri p. 1). Gwajact 5 1. Rad. Ireos. 5 \*. Abſinth. plant; centaur. utriuſque, an. 
the borrom of 1; Þ; + decoct. in aqua fabrorum ad u, 1). in quibus diſſolve mellis roſati, & ſyrupi de abſuthio, ax 
the womb. SS okra . : x4 ; 2 . Par 
S it). F44t injedio. For amending the ſtinking {mell, I have often had certain experience of this 

POE I TIS cuſuing remedy. bt vint rub. th l Unguent, ep yptiaci 5 1j. Bulliant. parum, Thus the putrefacti- 
hindring py- ON may be corrected, and the paintul malicioutucls of the humor abated. Ulcers when they are 
trctaRion. clcanſcd, muſt preſently be cicatrized 3 that may be done with Alum-water, the water of Plantain 
whereig 


The conſe l ] Leers are bred in the womb, either by the conflux of an acrid, or biting humor, fretting 
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wherein a little Vitriol or Alum have been diflolved. Laſtly, it remediesnothing availing, the 
ulcer turn into a Cancer, it mult be dreſſed with Anodynes and remedies proper for a Cancer, 
which you may find {et down in the proper Treatiſe of Cancers, The cure of ulcers of the fun- 
dament was to be joyned to the cure of theſe of the womb; but I have thought good to rcter 
it to the Treatiſe of Fiſtula's, as T do the cure of thele of the urinaty paſſage to the Treatile of the 
Lwes Venerea, 


CGHAP. XL 
Of the Varices, and their cure by cutting, 


of many. Every Varix is cither ſtrait or crooked, and as it were infolded into certain 35> 29d whar 
windings within its ſelf. Many parts are ſubje& to Varices 3 as, the temples, the region of _ _—_— 
the belly under the navil, the telticles, womb, fundament, but principally the thighs and legs. The I 
matter of them is uſually melancholy blood, for Yarices often grow in men of a melancholy temper, The marrer. 
and which uſually feed on groſs meats, or ſuch as breed groſs and melancholy humors. Alſo 
women with child are commonly troubled with them , by reaſon of the heaping together of 
their ſuppreſſed menlirual ev4cuation, The precedent cauſes are a vehement concuſlion of the bo- Th* cauſes. 
dy, leaping, running, a painful journey on toot, a tall, the carrying of a heavy burthen, torture or 
racking, This kind of diſcaſe gives manifelt ſigns thereof by the largencls, thickneſs, ſwelling and Signs. 
colour of the vcins. It is beſt not to meddle with ſuch as arc inveterate for of ſuch being cured The cure. 
there is to be feared a reflux of the melancholy blood to the noble parts, whence there may be 
imminent danger of malign ulcers, a Cancer, Madneſs or Suffocation, When as many Yarices and 
diverſly implicit are in the legs, they often ſwell with congealed and dried blood, and cauſe pain, 
which is increaſed by going and compreſſhon, Such like Yarices are to be opencd by dividing the The cutting 
vein with a Lancct, and then the blood mult be prefſcd out, and evacuated by prefling it upwards of Yarices. 
and downwards; which I have oft>times done, and that with happy fſuccels to the Patients, whom 
I have made to reſi for ſyme tew days, and have applicd convenient medicines. A Varix is often cut 
in the inſide of theleg alittle below the knee, in which place commonly the original thereof is ſeen. 
He which goes about to intercept a Varix downwards trom the hirft original, and as it were toun- 
tain thereot, makes the cure far more difficult, For hence it is divided, as it were, into many ri- 
vulets, all which the Chirurgeon is forced to follow, 

A Varix 1s therefore cut or taken away fo, to intercept the paſſage of the blood and humours For what in- 
mixed together therewith, flowing to an ulcer ſeated beneath 3 or elſe 1ctt that by the too great tentiona Yariz 
quantity of blood, the veſſel ſhould be broken, and death be occaſioned by a hzxmorrhagie proceed- Muſt be cur. 
ing from thence. Now this is the manner of cutting it. Let the Patient lye upon his back on a pn cap. 82. 
a benchor table, then make a Ligature upon the leg in two places che diſtance of ſome four tingers The manner 
each from other, wherein the excition may be made, for fo the vein will ſwell up and come more how to cur ir. 
in ſight; and beſides, you may alſo mark it with ink 3 then taking the skin up between your hngers, 
cut 1t long-ways according as you have marked itz then free the bared vein from the adjacent bo- 
dics, and put thereunder a blunt-pointed needle (leſt you prick the vein) thred with a long double 
thred, and fo bind it faſt 3 and then let it be opcncd with a Lancet in the middle under the Ligature, 
juſt as you open a vein, and draw as much therehence as ſhall be hit : Then freight make a Ligature 
m the lower part of the forementioned vcin, and then cut away as much of the ſaid vein as 1s con- 
verient between the Ligaturcs, and fo let the cnds thereot withdraw themſelves into the tieth above 
and below 3 Ict theſe Ligatures alone until ſuch time as they tall away of themſelves. The operati- 
on being pertoxmed, ler an altringent medicine be applied to the wound and the neighbouring parts 
neither mult you ſtir the wound any more tor the {pace of three days. Then doallother things as 


are ht to be doneto other ſuch affects. 


\ Varix is thedilatation of a vein, ſome whiles of one, and that a ſimple branch, other whiles Whata Yarix 
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CHAP. NXXI. 
Of Fiſtula's. 


denomination from the ſimilitude of a recden (Fifſtula) that is, a pipe, like whoſe hollow- la is, 
neſs itis. A Fiſtula is bred in ſundry parts of the body, and commonly tollows upon ab- 
ſeeſſes or ulcers not well cured. 
A Calls is a certain fleſhy ſubſtance, white, ſolid, or denſe and hard, dry and without pain, yy, ac a 
generated by heaping up of dried excrementitious phlegm , or clſe aduſt melancholy encom- is, 
paſling the circuit of the ulcer, and ſubſtituting it felt in the place of the Jaudable flelh. The Sinzs The differen- 
or cavity of a Fittula is ſometimes dry, and other while drops with continual moilture: Sometimes ces of Fiſtula's. 
the dropping of the matter ſuddenly ceaſes, and the orifice thereof is ſhut up, that ſoit may de- 
ceive both the Chirurgeon and the Patient with a falſe ſhew of an abſolute cure 3 tor within a 
while after it will open again, and run as formerly it did. Some Filtula's are bred by the cor- 
ruption of a bone, others of a nerve, others of membranes, and others of other parts of the body. 
Some ru 1 ſtrait in, others, and that the greater part, have tunings and windings ſome have 
one, others have more crictics and windings, ſome are at the joynts, others penetrate into ſome 
capacity of the body, as into the cheſt, bclly, guts, womb, bladder z ſome are ealily, others dith- 
cultly cured, and ſome wavlly uncurable. There are divers figns of Filtula's, according to the va- .., figs 


ricty of the parts they poſlicſs tor if that which you touch with the end of your Probe make rc- 
liftance, 


\ Fiſtula is a ſinuous, white, narrow, callous, and not ſeldom unperceivable Ulcer : It took its What a Fiſtu- 
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fiſtance, and reſound, then you may know that it is come to the bone 3 and then if the erd of the 

Probe flip up and down as on a ſmooth and polite {uperhicies, it is a ſign that the bone is yet ſound 3 

but if it ſtop and ſtay in any place as in a rough way, then know the bone is catcn, rough and pe- 

Thefign that riſhed 3 ſometimes the bone lies bare, and then you need not uſe the Probe, Belides alſo it isa fign 

the bone is that the bone is affected, if there be a purulent efflux of an unctuous or oily matter, not nuch un- 

bare from the: 1jk@ that marrow wherewith the bone is nouriſhed, For every excrement ſhews the condition of the 

condition of | uriſhment of the part whence it is ſent 3 in a Filtula which penetrates to a nerve, the Paticnt is 
the matter . _— . , £7 pg : 

which is caſt troublcd with a pricking pain, eſpecially when you come to ſearch with a Probe, etpccially if the 

forth, matter which flows down be more acrid : Oft-times if it be cold, the member is ſtupitied, the mo- 

Antizs tetr 4+ tion being weakened beſides alſo the matter which flows from thence is more ſubtle, and ſomewhat 

Jeet. 2:49:55 ke unto that which flows from the bones, yet not oily nor fat, but ſanious and viſcous, reſembling 

the condition of the alimentary humour of the nerves. The ſame uſually appears and happens in 

Filtula's which penetrate to the tendons and thoſe membranes which involve the muſcles. If the 

Filtula be within the fleſh, the matter flowing thence is more thick and plentiful, fmooth, white 

and cqual, If it deſcend into the veins or arteries, the ſame happens as in thoſe of the nerves z 

but that there is no ſuch great pain in ſearching with your Probe, nor no offence or impediment in 

the uſe of any member : Yet it the matter of the fiſtulous Ulcer be ſo acrid, as that it corrode the 

od Eiflalss veſſels, blood will flow forth 3 and that more thick if itbe from a vein, but more ſubtle and with 

J ſome murmuring if from an artery. Old Fiſtula's, and ſuch as have run for many years, if ſud- 


if cloſed : 
- _ prove denly ſhut up, cauſe death, eſpecially inan ancient and weak body. 


CHAP. XXII 
Of the cure of Fiſtula's. 


How to find : 
out the wind- a wax fize, a Probe of Lead, Gold or filver to find out the depth and windings or corncr5 


ings and cavi- thereof. But if the Fiſtula be hollowed with two or more orihices, and thule cuniculoy: 
o of Fiſtu- that you cannot poſſibly and certainly ſearch or tind them all out with your probe z then iii youu 
; caſt an Injection in ſome one cf theſe holes, and ſo obſerve the placcs where it comes tort!;, {or to 
you may learn how many, and how deep or ſuperticiary cavitics there be 3 then by making 1c 1uit 
ons you mult lay open and cut away the callous parts. You mult make incihions with an incilion- 
knife or Razor, or elſe apply aGual or potential cauteries for nature cannot, unleſs the callo1; 
ſubſtance be firſt taken away, reſtore or generate fleſh, or agglutinate the dittant bodics: For nard 
things cannot grow together, unleſs by the interpoſition of glue, ſuch as is !audable blood 3; but a cal- 
lous body on all ſides poſſciling the ſurface of the ulcerated fleth, hinders the flowing of the bluod 
out of the capillary veins, for the reſtoring of the loſt ſubltance, and uniting of the diſ-joynted parts, 
Cauſtick'n- Tf you at any time make cauſtick Injections into the Filtula, you muſt preſcntly ſtop the orifice 
Jections, thereof, that ſo they may have time to work the effect, for which they are intended. Which thing 
we may conjecture by the tumor of the part, the digetiure of the lowing matter, and its Icfler 
quantity. Then you mult haſten the falling away of the Eſchar, and then the Ulcer muilt be dreſſed 
Celſes, lib. , hike other Ulcers, But oft-times the Callxs which poſſeſſes the ſinuous cavity of a Fittula, overcome 
by the power of acrid and eſcarotick medicincs, comes whole forth, and falls out like a pipe, and 
{o leavesa pure Ulcer underneath it. Which I obſcrved in a certain Gentleman, when I had wath- 
ed with ſtrong Agyptiacym divers times a filtulous Ulcer in his thigh, ſhot through with a bullet 3 
then preſently by putting in my Balſam formerly deſcribed, he grew well in a thort time. Filtula's 
which are near great veſlcls, nerves or principal intrails, muſt not be meddled with unleſs with great 
Remedies for caution, When a Fiſtula proceeds by the fault of a corrupt bone, it is to be confidered whether that 
a Fiſtula pro- fault in your bone be ſuperhiciary or deeper in, or whether it is wholly rotten and periſhed : For if 
— _ the default be ſuperficiary, it may eaſily be taken away with a deſquammatory Trepanz but if it 
184, Iupage * penetrate even to the marrow, it mult be taken forth with cutting mullets, firſt having made way 
with a Terebelium. But if the bone be quite rotten and periſhed, it mutt be wholly taken away, which 
may be hitly done, in the joynts of the tingers, the radizs of the cubit and leg 3 but no ſuch thing 
may be attempted in the ſocket of the huckle-bone, the head of the thigh-bone, op any of the rack- 
boncs when they are mortitied, neither in thoſe Fiſtula's, whichare of their own nature incurable; 
but you ſhall think you have diſcharged your duty and done ſufficiently tor the Patient, if you leave 
a it with a prognoſtick, Of this nature are Fittula's which penetrate even tothe bowels, which come 
what Fiſtula's 1200 the parts oreſpread with large veſſels or nerves, which happen to ctteminate and tender perſons, 
may be at- who had rather die by much, than to ſuffer the pain and torment of the operation. Like caution 
tempred, and muſt be uſed, when by the cutting of a Fiſtula there is fear of greater danger, as of convulſion, if 
which may thediſcaſe be ina nervous part. In theſe and the likg caſes, the Chirurgeon ſhall not ſet upon the per- 
 lliative fc cure of the diſeaſe, but ſhall think it better to prevent, by all means pollible, that the diſealc by 
Gb of a Fji- freſh ſupplics becorac no worſe, which may be done, if he prevent the talling down of any new 
fiula, _ defluxion into the part 3 if by an artificial diet he have a care that excrementitious humors be not too 
plentifully generated in the body 3 or ſo order it, that being generated, they may be evacuated at 
certain times, or elſe diverted trom the more noble to the baſe parts. But in the mean ſpace it ſhall 
be requilite to waſte the faulty fleth, which grows up more than is fitting in the Ulcer, and to cleanſe 
the Jordes or filth, with medicines which may do it without biting ox acrimony and putretaGtion, 


| \Or the cure; in the firſt place it will be expedient to ſearch the Fiſtula 3 and that cither wi!, 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXIIL 
FE Of tbe Fiſtula's in the Fundament. 


Iſtula's in the Fundament are bred of the ſame cauſcs as other kinds of Fiſtula*s are; to wit, The cauſes, 
of a wound or abſceſs not well cured, or of a hzmorrhoid which is ſuppurated. Such as are | 
occult, may be known by dropping down of the ſzpious and purulent humor by the funda- 519%: 
ment, and the pain of the adjacent parts. But ſuch asarc manifeſt, by the helpof your-probe you 
may tind whither they go, and how tar they reach. For this purpoſe the Chirurgeon ſhall put his 
tingcr into the fundament of the Patient, and then pur a leaden Probe into the orifice of the Filtula 3 
which if it come to the tinger without interpolition of any medinm, it is a fign it penetrates into 
the capacity of the gut. Belides alſo, then there lows not only by the tundament, but alſo by the 
orifice which the malign humour hath opened by its acrimony, mach matter, . fome whiles ſanious, 
and oft-times alſo brecding Worms. Fittula's nay be judged cuniculous, and running into many 
turnivgs and winding3, it the Probe do not enter tar in, and yet notwithſtanding more matter flows 
there-hence than Reaſon requires thould proceed from fo ſmall an Ulcer. You may in the orifices of Symptoms 
all Filtula's, perceive a ccrtain callous wart,which the common Chirurgeons terma Hens-arſe, Many 
ſymptoms accompany Filtula's which are in the fundament, as a Teneſms, ſirangury and falling 
down ot the fundamcnt. It the Filtula muſt be cured by manual operation, let the Patient lye ſo The art'of 
upon his back, that lifting up his legs, his thighs way preſs his belly 3 then let the Chirurgeon, ha- binding and 
LE *. - - , _ cutting a Fiſhy» 
ving his nail pared, put his tinger, beſmearcd with fome oynrment, into the Patients fundament 3 lo of the fon. 
then let him thruſt in at the orifice of the Fittula, a thick leaden needle, drawing after it a thread con- gament. 
fiſting of thread and horſe-hairs woven together, and then with his hinger taking hold thereof, and 
ſomewhat crooking it, draw it torth at the tundament, together with the end of the thread : Then 
let him knit the two cnds of the thread with a draw cr loole-knot, that ſo he may fraiten them at 
his plcafurc. But bctore you bind them, you ſhall draw the thread ſomewhat roughly towards you, 
as though you mcant to {aw the ficth therein contained, that you may. by this means cut the Fittula 
without any tcar of a H:emorrhage, or flux of blood. It ſometimes happens, that ſuch Filtula's pe- 
netrate not into the' gut {o that the tinfer by interpolition of ſome callous body, cannot meet 
with the Necdle or Probe, Then it is convenient to put in a hollow iron or filver Probe, ſo through 
the cavity thereof to thrult a tharp pointed needle, and that by pricking and cutting may deftroy 
the Callus which thing you cannot pertorm with the formerly deſcribed leaden Probe, which hath 
a blunt point, unleſs with great pain. 


The Deſcription of a bollow ſilver Probe, to be uſed with a Needle, as alſo a leaden Probe. 


A Shews the 
Needle. 


AN B The bollow 


Prove. 


C The Nee- 
ale with the 
Probe, 


\D The lea- 
den Needle 
drawing 2 
thread af 


ter it, 


The Callus being waſted, the Filtula ſhall be bound as we formerly mentioned. That which is 
{uperticiary nceds no binding, only it mutt be cut with a crooked ſcalprum, and the Callus being 
conſumed, the xeit of the cure mult be pertormed after the manner of other Ulcers. But you mutt 
note, that if any parcel of the Callous body remain untouch'd by the medicine or Inſtrument, the 
Fiſtula reviving again, will cauſe a relapſe. 


— 


EN 


CHAP. XXIV, 
Of Hemorrhoides. 


compaſling the fundament, cauſed by the defluxion of an humor commonly melancho- ae: 

lick, and rcprefenting a certain kind of Varices, Some of theſe run at an hole being T1.ic giges 
opened, which ſometimes in fpace of. titme contrafts a Calkesz others only ſwell, and caſt forth no rences. © 
moiſture z ſome are manifeltz others lyc only hid within. Thoſe which run, commonly catt torch 


blood mixcd with yellowiſh ſerous moiſture, which ſtimulates the blood to break forth, and byits 
® acrumony 


| RT as the word is uſually taken, are Tumors at the extremities of the veins en- What they 


UMI 


<—s, et et 
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acrimony opens the mouths of the veins. Put ſuch as do nct run, are cither like bliſtcrs, ſuch as 
happen in burns, and by Practicioners are uſually called Yeſicales, and are cauſcd by the defluxior: 
of a phlegmatick and ſerous humor; or elſe repreſent a Grape, whence they are called Vrales, ge- 
nerated by the atflux of blood, laudable in quality, but over-abundant in quantity z or c!le they ex- 
preſs the manncr of a diſeaſe, whence they are termed Morales, procecding from the ſuppretſion gf 
melancholick blood 3 or elſe they repreſent Warts, whence they are tiled YVerrucales, enjoying, the 
Symptomes. fame matcrial cauſe of the generation as the Morales do. This affect is cauſe of many accidents in 
men 3 for the perpetual ettlux of blood cxtinguiſheth the vivid and lively colour of the face, calls 
on a Dropſie, overthrows the {irength of the whole body. The flux of Hzmorrhoides is common- 
ly every month, ſometimes only tour times in a year. Great pain, inflammation, an abſceſs which 
may at length end in a Fiſtula, unleſs it be relilted by convenient remedies, do oft-times fore-run 
the evacuation of the Hzmorrhoides, But it the Hxmorrhoides flow in a moderate quantity, if the 
Sent. 37. e4.6, Patients brook it well, they ought not to be ſtayed, for that they tree the Patients trom the fear of 
epid. eminent evils, as Mclancholy, Leprofie, Strangury, and the like. Befides, if they be ſtopped with- 
out a cauſe. they by their reflux into the lungs cauſe their inflammation, or clfe break the veſſels 
thereof; and by flowing to the liver, cauſe a Drophie by the ſuffocation of the native heat 3 they 
327 4> cauſe a Droplie and univerſal leannelſs on the contrary, if they flow imn:oderately, by refrigerating 
A remedy for the liver by loſs of too much blood 3 whereftore when as they flow too immoderately, they mult be 
che —_—_—_— p ſtayed with a pledget of Hares-down dippcd in the enſuing medicine. Re Pl. aloes, thuris, balault, 
oregon ſang. draconis, an. 3 '' . Incorporentur f:mul cum ovi albumine, fiat medicamentum ad uſum. When they 
rhoides. © are ſtretched out and ſwoln without bleeding, it is convenient to beat an Onion roaſted in the em- 
bers with an Oxes gall 3 and apply this medicine to the ſwoln places, and renew. it every tive hours, 
Fer ſuppreſt . This kind of remedy is very prevalent for internal Hzmorrhoides 3 but ſuch as arermaniteſt, may be 
HEMOr- opened with Horſe-lcaches,or a Lancet. The juice or maſs of the Herb called commonly Dead-nettle, 
FORO. or Arch-ange], applied to the ſwoln Hemorrhoids, opens them, and makes the congealed blood flow 
there-hence. The Fungus and Thymus, being diſeaſes about the tundament, are cured by the ſame 
remedy. If acrimony, heat and pain,: do too cruelly afflict the Patient, you muſt make him enter in- 
to a bath, and preſently atter apply to the Ulcers (if any ſuch be) this tollowing remedy. I« Oler 
roſe 5 iti). Ceruſe 5 i. Litharg. 5, ($. Cere nove, 3 vj. Opiig i. Fiat unguent. ſecundum artem. Or elle, 
Re Thuris, myrrhe.croci.an. 3 1.Opit Y i. Fiat unguentum our oleo roſarum & mucilagine fem, pf 1lii, a1den- 
- vitellum wnins ovi. You may eaſily proſecute the refidye of the cure according to the general rules 
of Art. 


F 


The end of the Thirteenth Book, 


BOOK XIV. 
Of Bandages, or Ligatures. 


CHAP. L 
Of the differences of Bandages. 


el # Andages, wherewith we uſe to bind, do much differ amongſt themſelves: But thei 

rib. de ſaſciis. 4 [P) = / differences (in Galer's opinion) are chicfly drawn from fix things, to wit, their mat- 
N Se&4g - tcr;” figure, length, breadth, making, and parts whereof they conſiſt, Now the mat - 

1 FS \ fcrof Bandages is threefold z membranous or cf skins, which is accommodated 

> Z£&4 Þefvliarly to the fractured grifles ot the noſe 3 of woollen, proper to inflamed parts, 
as thoſe which have need of no aſtriction 3 of linnen, as when any thing is to be 
Seft.z, de Chir. faſt bound 3 and of limnen cloaths, {ome'are made of flax, other ſome of hemp,as Hippocrates obſerves. 
offic. But Bandagcs dg this differ among(t themſelves in ſtrufture, for that ſome thercof. conſiſt of that 
matter which is ſufficiently cloſe and ſtrong of it ſelt, ſuch are the membranous z others are woven, 

What doth as the linnenones. But that linnen is to be made choice of for this uſe, and judgcd the beſt, not 
beſt for row- which is new and never formerly uſed, but that which hath already been worn, and ſerved for other 
fers. uſes that ſo the Bandages made thereof, may be the more ſoft and pliable: Yet muſt they be of 
ſuch ſtrength, that they may not break with ſtretching, and that they may ſiraitly contain and repel 
the humor ready to low down, and ſo hinder it from cntring the part. Theſe, bclides, muſt not be 
hemmed nor ſtitched, mult have no lace nor ſcam 3 for hems and ſeams by their hardneſs preſs in- 
to, and hurt the fleſh that lies under them. Lace, whether in the midſt or edges of the rowler, makes 
the Ligature unequal. For the member where it is touched with the lace, as that which will not 
yield, 1s prefſed more hard 3 but with the cloth in the middle more gently, as that which is m ore 
lax, Furthermore, theſe Ligatures muſt be of clean cloth, that if occaſion be, they may be moiſten- 
ed or ſteeped in liquor appropriate to the diſeaſe, and that they may not corrupt, or make worſe that 
liquor by their moiſtening therein. Now the Bandages which are made of of linnen clothes mutt be 
cut Jong-ways, and not athwart, for ſo they will keep more tirm and ſtrong that which they bind, 
and betides, they will be always alike, and not broader in one place than iz another : But they thus 
differ in higure, for that ſome of them are rolled up, to which nothing muſt be ſowed, for that 
they ought to be of a due Jength to bind up the member 3 others are cut or divided, which truly 

. contilt of one piece, but that divided in the end (ſuch are uſually taken to bind up the breaſts) 
@ UI 
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or elſe in the midſtz others are ſowed together, which conſiſt of many branches ſowed together, 
and ending in divers heads, and repreſenting divers figures, ſuch are the Bandages appropriated to 
the head. But they thus differ in length, for that ſome of them are ſhorter, others longer: fo in 
like ſort for breadth 3 for ſome are broader, others narrower. Yet we carmot ccrtainly define nor 
ſet down, neither the length nor breadth of rowlers, for that they mult be various, according to 
the different length and thickneſs of the members or parts. Generally they ought both in length 
and breadth to fit the parts, whereunto they are uſed, For theſe parts require a binding different 
each frum other, the head, the neck, ſhoulders, arms, brealts, groins, tetticles, fundament, hips, 
thighs, legs, fect and toes. For the parts of Bandages, we.term one part their body, another their 


heads. By the body we mean their due length and breadth 3 but their ends, whether they run long- ſa. op lofi 
ways or a-croſs, we according to Galen, term them their heads. «2, . 


chir, 


CHAP. Il. 
Sheweth the Indications and general Precepts of fitting Bandages and Ligatewres. 


one whereof is taken from the part affe&ed; the other from the afte& it ſelt. From the de frat. , 
part affected : So the leg, if you at any time biud it up, muſt be bound long-ways, for if 
you bind it over-thwart, the binding will looſen as {oon as the Patient begins to go, and put forth 
his leg, for then the muſcles take upon them another figure. On the contrary, the arm or elbow mult 
be bound up, bending in and turned to the breaſt 3 tor otherwiſe at the firſt bending, if it be bonnd 
when it it is ſtretched forth, the Ligature will be lacked, tor that (as we formerly faid) the tigure 
of the muſcles is perverted. Now tor this Indication, let each one perſwade himſclt thus much, 
that the part mult be bound up in that figure, wherein we would have it remain. | 
Now tor that Indication which is drawn from the diſcaſe, if there be a hollow Ulcer, ſinuous and We muſt al- 
cuniculous, caſting forth great ſtore of Snizs3 then mult you begin the ligature and binding from wo begin 
the bottom of the ſs, and end at the orifice of the Ulcer 3 and this Precept mutt you always ob- bog, 91a 
ſerve, whether the ſinus be ſcaled in the top, bottom, middle, or tides of the Ulcer : For thus the. of a ſinus. 
filth therein contained thall be emptied and caſt forth, and the lips of the Ulcer too far ſeparated, thall 
be joyned together z otherwiſe the contained filth will eat into all that lies near it, increaſe the Ul- 
cer, and make it uncurable, by rotting the bones which lie under it within this acrid Sanjes or filth. 
But ſome Ligatures are remedies of themſelves; as thoſe which pertorm their duties of themſelves, 
and whereto the cure is committed 3 as are theſe which reltore to their native unity, thoſe parts which 
are disjoyned : Gthers are not uſed for their own ſakes, but only to ſerve to hold faſt fuch medi- 
cinesas haye a curative faculty. This kind of Ligature is either yet a doing, and is termed by Hip- 


T Here arc, in Hippocrates opinion, two Indications of fitting Bandages or Ligatures 3 the 1 2ſelt. lib, 


Hip. cent. 4. 


pocrates, Diligatio operans ;, or clſe done and tinithed, and is called Diligatio operata: For the tirtt, ſec, 2. offic. 


that the Ligature may be well made, it is fit that it be cloſe rowlcd together; and beſides, that the Initio 2 ſeth. 
Surgeon hold it Riff and ſtrait in his hand, and not carcleſly z for ſo he thall bind up the member the Y- 
better. Alſo he mult in the binding obſcrve, that the ends of the rowler, and conſequently their 
falining, may not fall robe on the affeed or grieved part 3 for it is better that they come above or 
below, or elſe on the ſide : Belides alſo, he muti have a ſpecial care, that there be no knot tied up- 
on the {ame place, or upon the region of the back, buttocks, fides, joynt, or back-part of the head, 
or to conclude, in any other part upon which the Patient uſes to lean, reſtr lie. Alſo on that part Ligatures muſt 
where we intend to ſow or faſten the rowlcrs, you mutt double in their erds, that ſo the faltning nor be only 
or ſuture may be the ſtronger, otherwiſe how cloſe ſoever they thall be wrapped or rowled about lightly, bur al- 
the member, yet will they not remain tirm, eſpecially if they be of a great breadth. For the ſecond ſo _ => 
kind of Ligature, to wit, that which-is already done and tiniſhed the Surgeon, the performer RED 
thercof , mult conſider to what end it was done, and whether he hath pertormed ir well and 
titly, as alſo neatly and elegantly, tothe ſatisfaction both of himſclt and the bcholders. For it is the 
part of a skilful workman every where handſomely and rightly to pertorm that which may fo be done. 
In fractures, and luxations, and all diſlocations of bones, as alſo in wounds and contuſions, you 
mult begin your Bandage with two or three windings, or wraps about upon the place, and that (if 
you can) more ſtaitly than in other places, that ſo the ſet bones may be the better kept in their 
places, and that the humors.if any be already fallen thither, may by this [trait compreſſion be preſſed 
torth 3 as alſo to hinder and prevent the entrance in of apy other, which may be ready to fall down. 
But in fra&tures (as thoſe wbich never happen without contuſion) the blood flows, and is preiſed 
forth of its proper veſſels ; as thoſe which are violently battered and torn, which cauſes ſugillation 
in the neighbouring fleſh, which tirlt looks red, but afterwards black and blue, by reaſon of the cor- 
ruption of the blood poured forth under the skin. Wherefore after theſe hr{t windings, which I for- 
merly mentioned; you muſt continue your rowling a great way from the broken or luxated part ; 
he which does otherwiſe, will more and more draw the blood and humors into the affected part, 
and cauſe impolthumes, and other malign accidents. Now the blood which flows, goes but one way G44 com. ad 
downwards, but that which is preffed, is carried as it were in two paths, to wit, from abovedown- ſent.z5. ſoft.t. 
wards, and from below upwards. Yet you mult have a care that you rather drive it back into the ib. de fra. 
body and bowels, then towards the extremities thereot, as being paxts which are uncapable of fo 
much matter, and not furniſhied with ſufficient ſtrength to ſuffer that burchen, which threatens to 
fall upon it, without danger, and the increaſe of preternatural accidents. But when this maſs and 
burthen of humors is thruſt back into the body, it is then ruled and kept from doing harm by the 
ſtrength and benehit of the facultics remaining in the bowels, and the native heat. 


CHAP. 
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offic. 


Hypodeſmides. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the three kinds of Bandages neceſſary in Frattures. 


by which the bones as well broken as diſlocated may be held firm when they are rettorcd 
to their natural place. | 

Of theſe, ſome are called Hypadeſmides, that is, Undet-binders 3 others, Epideſmi, that is, Over- 
binders. There are ſometimes but two Under-binders uſed, but more commonly three. The firlt 
mult firſt of all be caſt over the FraCture, and wrapped there ſome three or four times about, then 
the Surgeon mult mark and obſerve the tigure of the Fracture 3 for as that ſhall be, ſo mult he vary 
the manner of his binding : For the Ligature mult be drawn {trait upon the fide oppotite to that 
whercto the Luxation or Fracture moſt inclines 3 that ſo the bone which ſtands forth may be torced 
into its ſeat, and ſG forced, may be the more firmly there contained, Theretore, if the right lide be 
the more prominent or ſtanding forth, thence muſt you begin your ligation, and fo draw your Liga- 
ture to the left fide. On the contrary, if the left fide be more prominent, beginning there, you ſhall 
go towards the oppoſite {ide in binding and rowling it. Here therctore would I require a Surgcon to 
be Ambidexter, (i.e.) having both his hands at command, that ſo he may the more exquilitely per- 
form ſuch variety of ligaticns: But let him in rowling, bend or move this firſt Ligature upwards, 
that is, towards the body, for the former reaſons, But neither is this manner of ligation pcculiar to 
Fractures, but common to them with luxations : For, into what part foever the luxatcd bone fiews 
then when it is reſtored, that fide muſt be bound the more loofly and gently whence it departed, and 
that on the contrary more hard unto which it went: Therefore the Ligature muſt be drawn from 
the ſide whereunto the bone went 3 ſo that on this fide it be more looſe and ſoft, and not firaitly 
preſſed with boulſters cr rowlcrs, that ſo it may be more inclincd to the {ide oppohite to the luxati- 
on, If the ligation be otherwiſe performed, it ſucceeds not wellz for the part is relaxed and nioved 
out of its natural ſeat : Wherefore there will be no ſmall danger, lelt the bone be forced out again, 
and removed from its place, whereinto it was reſtored by art and the hand : Which thing Hzppo- 
crates {o much fcared, that on the contrary he willed that the ſet-bone ſhould be drawn ſomewhat 
more unto the part contrary to that whereunto'it was driven by force, than the natural and proper 
fite thereof ſhould require, But to return toour former diſcourſe of the three Ligatures : The hrſt 
Under-binder being put on, we then take the ſecond, with which we in like ſort begin at the Fra- 
Eture 3 but having wrappcd it once or twice about there, for that, as we formerly ſaid, we mult not 
force back, and preſs ſo much blood towards the extremities, as we mult do towards the body and 


T'; ſorts of Ligatures are principally neceſfary for the Surgeon, according to Hippocrates, 


- bowels : Whcretore this Ligature ſhall be drawn from above downwards, gently liraining it to preſs 


When the 
third Under-!? 
hinder 1s ne- 
ceſiary. 


Epi deſmi, 


The manner 
of binding 
now 1n uſe, 


What mean to 
be obſerved in 
wrapping the 
Ligatures. 


WHY 920%. 
bids io looſe 
rhe Ligatures 
every third 

dav,” 


forth the blood contained in the wounded part : When by rowling you thall come to the end of the 
part, then you ſhall carry back again that which remains thcreot, to wit, upwards: But otherwiſe 
you may take the third Under-bindcr, wherewith you may begin torowl, whereas you left with the 
{ccond, and you may carry it thus, rowling it from below upwards. Theſe Under-bindings thus ti- 
niſhed, apply your boulltcrs, after them your over or Lipper-bindings, which are oft-times two, but 
ſometimes three. The hrft hath two hcads, and is wrapped both from the right hand and the left, 
for the preſervation of the firſt Under-bindcr and the boulſicrs, and reltoring the muſcles to their 
native hgure. The two,other which remain, conſiſt of one head, and theone of them mult be row]- 
cd from below upwards, the other trom above downwards, after ſuch a maniler, that they may be 
dire&ly contrary to the Under-binders : as if they were rowled from the right hand, then theſe muſt 
be from the letts Now this is the manner of Hippocrates his Ligation, which, for that it is now 
grown out of uſe, we muſt here ſet down that which is in common uſe. They do not at this time 
uſe any Over-binders, but that which we termed the third Under-binder, ſerves our Surgeons in- 
ſtead of the three fore-mentioned Over-binders. Wherefore they carry this third Under-binder, 


wrapped from kclow upwards (as we formerly ſaid) contrary to the firſt and ſecond Under-binder ; 


as it theſe begun on the right (ide, this ſhal! be rowled from the Icft, and ſhall end whereas the tirlt 
Under-binder ended. And you muſt not only draw it indifferently hard, but alſo make the ſpircs 
2nd windings more rare. This third rowler is of this uſe in this manner of ligation 3 chat is, it re- 
ſtores the muſcles to their native fhgure, trom whence they were ſomewhat altered by the drawing 
and rowling of the two tormcr Ligatures, But you muſt always have regard, that you obſerve thac 
meaſure in wrapping your Ligature, which Reaſon, with the ſenſe, of the Paticnt, ard caſe in 
tuftcring, preſcribes z having regard, that the tumor become not inflamed. Alſo the habit of the 
body ought to preſcribe a meaſure in ligation; for tender bodies cannot away with ſo hard binding, 
as hard, Verily, in Fractures and Luxations, the humors by too ſtrait binding are preſſed into the 
xtreme parts of the body z whence grievous and oft-times enormous Qedema's proceed 3 for heal- 
ing whereof the Ligature mult be looſed, and then the tumihcd parts preſſed by a new rowling, 
waich mutt be pertormed from below upwards, and fo, by forcing the matter of the tumor thithcr, 
ir may be helped 3 for there is no other hope or way to drive the humor back again. He which doth 
this, torſakes the proper care of the diſcale, fo to refift the ſymptom, which the Surgeon ſhall never 
rctuſe todo, as often as any neceflary cauſe {hall require it, For this cauſe Hippocrates bids, that the 
Bandages be looſcd every three days, and then to toment the part with hot wacer, that ſo the humors, 
which (drawn thither by the vehemency of pain) have ſettled in the part, may be diſſolved and 
diſperſed 3 anditching and other ſuch like ſymptoms prevented. The fear of all accidents bcing patt, 
Jet the ligation be ſooner or later looſed, and more ſlacked than it formerly was accuſtomed 3 that 
- the bluod and laudable matter, whereot a Calzs may enſue, may flow more freely to the afic&- 
ed part, 


CHAP, 
. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the binding up of Fractures aſſociated with a Wound, 


bind the part witha ligature 3 otherwiſe there will be no ſmall danger of ſwelling, inflanuma- 23 trafture 


T ſometimes happens that a frafture is aſſociated by a wound, and yet for all this it is fit to How to bir 
with a wound. 


tion, and other ill accidents, by reaſon of the too plentiful aflux of humors from the neigh- 
bouring parts. But it is not fit to endeavour to uſe that kind of binding which is performed with 
many circumvolutions or wrappings about. For ſeeing the wound muſt be dreſſed every day, the 
part muſt each day neceſſarily be ſtirred, and the ligature conlifting of ſo many windings, looſed 3 
which thing will cauſe pain, and conſcquently hinder the knitting and uniting, which is perform- 
ed by reſt: Therefore this kind of binding may be performed by one only rowling about the wound, 
and that with a rowler which conſiſts of a twice or thrice doubled cloth, made in manner of a boul- 
ſter, and ſewed with as much conveniency as you can, that it may be fo large as to cncompaſs 
and cover all the wound, tor theſe reaſons which ſhall be delivered at large in our Treatiſe of Fra- 
cures. But if the wound run long-ways, let the boulfters and ſplints be applied to the ſides of the 
wound, that ſo the lips of the wound may be preſſed together, and the contained filth preſſed forth. 
But if it be made overthwart, we muſt abſtain from boulſters and ſplints : For that in Galen's opini- 44 ſent. 12. 
on, they _ dilate the wound, and the purulent matter would be preſſed out, and cali back into ft. de frat; 
the wound. 


CHAP. V. 


Certain common Precepts of the binding up of Fraflures 'and Luxations; 


unto the joynts, ought to be filled up with boulſters, or clothes put about them, ſo to make 

the part equal, that ſo they may be equally and on every fide preſſed by the ſplints, and the 
bones more firmly contained in their ſeats. So when the knee is bound up, you mult hill the ham _ 
or that cavity whichis there, that ſo the ligation may be the better and ſpecdilier performed. The H#p-ſent. 37. 
ſame muſt be done under the arm-pits, above the heel, in the arm near the wriſt ; and to conclude, in - = hy I, 
all other parts which have a conſpicuous incquality by reaſon of ſome manifeſt cavity. When you * * 
have finithed your binding, then enquire of the Patient, whether the member ſeem not to be bound 
too ſtrait. For if he fay that he is unable to endure it {o hard bound, then mutt the binding be ra_ of 4 
ſomewhat ſlackned, For, too ſtrait binding cauſes pain, heat, defluxicn, a gangrene, and laſtly, a SR binding 
ſphacel or mortifcation: But too looſe is unprofitable, tor that it doth not contain the parts in that yp, 
ſtate we deſire. It is a fign of aut ligation that is neither too ſtrait nor too looſe, it the enſuing 
day the part be (woln with an cedematous tumor, cauſed by the blood preſſed torth of the broken 
place 3 but of too ſtrait ligation, if the part be hard ſwoln 3; and of too looſe, if it be no whit 
{wollen, as that which hath preſſed no blood out of the aftected part. Now if a hard tumor, cauſed 
by too ſtrait binding, trouble the Paticnt, it muſt preſently be looſed for tear of more grievous ſym- 
ptoms, and the part muſt be fomented with warm Hydreleum, and another indifferent, yea verily, 
more loole ligature muſt be made inſtead thereof, as long as the pain and inflammation ſhall con- 
tinuez in which time, and fot which cauſe, you ſhall lay nothing upon the pare which isany thing 
burthenſome., When the Patient begins to recover, for three or tour days ſpace, cfpccially if you 
find him of a more compact habit and a ſtrong man, the ligature mutt be kept tirmi and not looſed: 
If on the third day, and ſountil the ſeventh, the ſpires or windings be found more looſe, and the 
part affected more lender; then we mult judge it to be for the better. For hence you may gathcr,that 
there is an expreiſion and digeſtion of the humors, cauling the tumor made by force of the ligation. 
Verily, broken bones titly bound up, are better ſet, and more firmly agglutinated, which is the 
cauſe, why in the place of the fracture, the ligation mutt be made the firaiter, in other places more 
looſly. If the fractured bone ſtand forth in any part, it mult there be more ſtraitly preſſed with boul- why we muſt 
ſters and ſplints. To conclude, the {cventh day being paſt, we mult bind the part more ſtrairly than make more 
before : For that then inflammation, pain, and the like accidents are not to be feared. But theſe _ —_ 
things which we have hitherto ſpoken, of the three kinds of Ligatures, cannot take place in each arr. 
fractured part of the body, as in the chaps, collar- bones, head, nole, ribs : For, ſeeing ſuch parts 
are not round and long, a ligature cannot be wrapped about them, as it may on the arms, thighs 
and legs, but only be put on their outlides, 


T' every Fracture and Luxation, the depreſſed, hollow and extenuatecd parts, ſuch as are near 


CHAP. VI. 
The uſes for which Ligatures ſerve. 


reſtore thoſe things which are ſeparated and moved forth of their places, and joyn toge- fir of ligatures 
ther thoſe which gape; as in fra&tures, wounds, contuſions, finewous ulcers, and other 
like affects againſt Nature, in which the ſolution of continuity ſtands in need of the help of Ban- 
dages, for the reparation thereof, Belides alſo, by the help of Bandages theſe things are kept aſun- The ſecond, 
der or ſeparated, which otherwiſe would grow togethrr againſt Nature 3 as in burns, wherein the 
fingers and the hams would mutually grow together z, as. alſo the arm-pits to the cheſt, the chin to 
the breaſt, unleſs they be hindred by due ligation. Bandages do alſo conduce to refrelh emaciated The third. 
Ft parts : 


B that which we have formerly delivered, you may underſtand that ligatures arc of uſe to The fgirſtbene- 
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The fourth. 
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part : Wherefore if the right leg waſte for want of nouriſhment, the left leg, beginning at the foor. 
may be conveniently rowled up even to the groin. It the right arm conſume, bind the left with 
a ſtrait Ligature, beginning at the hand, and cnding at the arm-pit. For thus a great portion of 
blood from the bound-up part is ſent back into the Vena cava, from whence it regurgitates into the 
almoſt empty veſlels of the emaciated part. But I would have the ſound part to be ſo bound, that 
thereby it become not painful 3 for a doloritick ligation cauſes a greater attractation of blood 
and ſpirits, as alſo exerciſe: Wherctore I would have it during that time to be at reli, and keep 
Holy-day. Ligatures alſo conduce to the ſtopping of blecdings : Which you may perceive by this, 
that when you open a vein with your lancet, the blood is preſently ſtayed, laying on a boulſtcr, 
and making a ligature, Alſo ligatures, are uſctul for women preſently after their delivery for 
their womb bcing bound about with ligatures, the blood wherewith their womb was too much 
moiſtencd, is expelled, the [trength of the expultive faculty being by this means ſtirred up to the 
expulſion thereot : And it alſo hinders the empty womb trom being {woln up with wind, which 
otherwiſe would preſently enter thereinto. This ſame ligature is a help to ſuch are with child, 
for the more calic carrying of their burthen 3 eſpecially thoſe whole child lics ſo far downwards, 
that lying, as it were, in the den of the hips, It hangs between the thighs, and ſo hinders the tree 
going of the mother, Therefore the woman with child is not only eaſed by this binding of her 
womb wich this ligature, which is commonly termed, the Navil-ligature 3 but alſo, her child be- 
ing held up higher in her womb, the hath freer and more liberty to walk. Ligatures are in like ſort 

ood tor revullion and derivation 3 as allo tor holding of medicines which arc laid to a part, as the 
neck, breaſt or belly. Lalily, there isa triple uſe of ligatures in amputation of mcmbers, as arms 
and legs. The tirli to draw and” hold upwards the skinand muſcles lying under it, that the opera- 
tion being performed, they may, by their falling down again, cover the cnds of the cut-off bones z 
and ſo by that means help forwards the agglutination and cicatrizatien z and when it is hcalcd up, 
cauſe the lame member to move more treely, and with lefs pain; and alſo to perform the former 
actions, this, as it were, cuſhion or boulticr of muſculous fleth lying thereunder. The ſecond is, 
they hinder the blecding by prefling together the veins and arteries. The third is, they by trait 
binding intercept the tree paſſage of the animal ſpirits, and ſo deprive the part which lyes there- 
under of the ſenſe of tceling, by making it, as were, ſtupid or num. 


CHAP.. WI. 
Of Boulſters or Compreſſes. 


an cqual thicknels to their end, We have examplcs of cavitics in the arm-pits, clavicles, 

hams and groins 3 and of parts which grow {mall towards their ends, in the arms towards 

the wrilts, in the legs towards the feet, in the thighs towards the knees, Therefore you mult fill theſe 
parts with boulſters and linnen clothes, that fo they may beall of one bignels to their ends. 

The ſecond uſe of Boulliers, is to defend and preſerve the tirſt two or three rowlers or undcr- 
binders, the which we ſaid before mult be applied immediately to the tractured part. Boullters, 
according to this twofold uſe, differ amongtt themſelves, for that when they are uſed in the hilt 
mentioned kind, they mult be applied athwart 3 but when in the latter, long-ways or down-right. 

You may alſo uſe Boulkers, leſt the too ſtrait binding of the ligatures cauſe pain and trouble 
to the new-ſet bones. A three or four times doubled cloth will ſerve for the thickneſs of your boul- 
ſtcrs, but the length and breadth muſt be more or lels, according to the condition of the parts and 


diſcaſe tor which they mult be applied. 


Bus have a double uſe, the firſt is to fill up the cavities and thoſe parts which are not of 


CHAP, VII. 
Of the wſe of Splints, Funks and Caſes. 


the other things, which {crve to hold the bones in their places as Splints, Junks, Caſes, 

and ſuch other like. Splints are made and compoled of pati-board, of thin fplinters of 

wood, of leather, ſuch as ſhooe-ſoals are made with 3 of the rinds of trees, or plates of lattin, or 
lead, and ſuch other like, which have a gentle and yielding fiifftneſs 3 yet would I have them made 
as light as may be, left they by their weight become troublefome to the affected part. But for 
their length, breadth and number, let them be titted, agrecable to the part whereto they mult be 
uſed. Let alſo their tigure be ſtrait or crooked according to the condition of the member 
whereto they mult be applied. You mult have a ſpecial care, that they run not ſofar as the 
{wellings out, or eminencics of the bones 3 as the ankles, knees, elbows, and the like, leſt they 
hurt them by their preſſure: alſo you muſt have a care, that they be {maller at their ends, and 
thicker in their middles, whereas they lye upon the broken bone. The ule of Splints is, to hold 
faſt and firm, that they may ſtir no way the broken and luxated bones, after they be ſet and reſto- 
red to their places. That they perform this uſe, it is fit there be no thick boulfiers under them, 
nor over-many rowlers, tor ſo through ſo thick a ſpace, they would not ſo {traitly preſs the part. 
Junks are made of ſticks, the bigneſs of ones finger, wrapped about with rulhes, and then with 
linnen cloth: They are principally uſcd in traftures of the thighs and legs. Caſes are made of 
plates of lattin, or clſe ſome light wood their uſe is, to contain the bones in their due 6:gure, 
when the Patient is to be carried out of one bed or chamber into another, or elſe hath nccd to 
go to ſtool: Latily, it we muſt rett fomewhat more ftrongly upon the broken or luxated members, 
thcle 


= delivered the uſcs of ligatures and boullters, it remains that we ſay ſomewhat of 
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theſe caſes will hinder the bones from ſtirring or flying out on the right fide or left, above or be- 

low, we ſleeping or _— being willing or unwilling 3 and in like fort left being not as yet well 

knit, or more looſly boun up for fear of Pain, Inflammation, or a Gangrene, they hang down, 

fall, or fly in ſunder by reaſon of the inequalities of the bed. Such Caſes, Junks, and the like, 

which ſerve for reſtoring and faſt holding of broken and luxated bones, we may, according to 

Hippocrates his mind, call them in general Gloſſocomia, All which things, the young Sungeon, which Gloſſocomirn, 
is not as yet exerciſed in the works of Art, can ſcarce tell what they arc. But in the mcan time, 28<2cralname 
whilli that he may come to be exerciſed therein, or ſee others perform theſe operations, 1, as plainly Ae 
as poſſibly I could, have in words given him their portraiture or ſhape, 


The End of the Fourteenth Book; 
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Of Fraftures. 
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CHAP. IL 


What a Fratinre is, and what the differences thereof are. 


Fracture, in Galer's opinion, is the ſolution of continuity in a bone, which by the 1b. 6.methad, 
Greeks is called Catagma. There are many ſorts of hurting or offending the bones 3 

as, the drawing them aſunder, luxation, or putting them out of joynt 3 their unna- 

tural growing together, their cutting or dividing aſunder 3 contution, abſceſs, pu- 

trefaction, rottennelſs, laying bare the Perioſfterm, being violated or loſt 3 and latily, 

that whereof we now treat, a Fracture. Again, the varictics of FraCturcs arc al- 

moſt infinite. For one 1s complete and perfect, another impertc& 3 one runs long-wiſe, another 

tranſverſe, another obliquez one while it is broken into great pieces, another while into little and 

(mall ſcales, which have cither a blunt, or clſe a ſharp end, and prick the adjacent bodies of the yhar je "FP" 
mulcles, nerves, veins or arteries. It ſometimes happens, that the bone is not broken into ſplin- a bone tobe 
ters, that is, long-ways, but together, and at once into two pieces overthwart, which Fracture is broken Ragha- 
called R aphanedon, that is, after the manner of a Radith. nedon. 

A Fracture is made Caryedon, or like a nut, when as the bone flies into many ſmall picces, ſevered What Carye- 
each from other, as when a nut is broken with a hammer, or mallet, upon an Anvile : Which fra- 492, or Alphi- 
Eture is alſo termed Alphitidon, by reaſon of the reſemblance it hath to meal or flour 3 and ſuch is Figen, 
often ſecn in fractures made by bullets, thot out of Guns and ſuch fiery Engines. Contrary to theſe 
are thoſe fractures which are called Schidacidon, as rent into ſplinters, oratter the manner ot a board What $c"24:- 
or piece of timber, that is, right-down, and alongft the bone : And theſe fractures cither are appa- #4 
rent to the eye, or el{e not apparent, and therefore called Capillary, being fo {mall, as that they 
cannot be perceived by the cye, unleſs you put ink upon them, and then thave them with your Scra- 
pers. Sometimes the bone is only preſſed down with the firoke 3 ſometimes on the contrary it flies 
up, as if it were vaulted. They call it Attrition, when the bone is broken into many {mall tragmicnts, 
and, as it were ſcales or chips. The tragments of fraEturcd bones are ſometimes ſmooth and polithed, 
otherwhiles unequal, and, as it were {harp and rough with little teeth or pricks. Some tractures 
touch only the ſurface of the bone, fetching oft only a ſcale : otherfome change not the tite of fractu- 
red bones, but only cleaves them length-ways, without the plucking away ot any fragment z other- 
ſome penetrate even to their marrow. Furthermore, ſome tractures are ftimple and alone by them- 
ſelves 3 otherſome are accompanied with a troop of other affects and ſymptoms, as a Wound, Hz#- 
morrhagy, Inflammation, Gangrene, and the like. Hereunto you may alſoadd the differences drawn 
from the parts which the fractures poſſeſs 3 as from the head, ribs, limbs, joynts, and other members 
of the body. Add alſo theſe which are taken from the habit of bodics.aged.young.tull of ill humours, 
well tempered ; almoſt all which have their proper and peculiar indications tor curing, Now the The caufes of 
cauſes of tra&tures, are the too violent aſſaults or ſtrokes of all exterval things, which rnay cur, brvite, tractures, 
break or ſhake : In this number of cauſes may alfo be reckoned, talls trom high places, and intuaite 
other things, which would bc long and tedious to reckon up. 


I 


CHAP. II. 
Of the figns of a Fratiure, 


E may know by evident ſigns that a bone is broken : The firſt whereof and moſt cer- The firſt fign 
tain, is, when by handling the part which we ſuſpect to be broken, we teel pieces of of a broken 
the bone ſevered aſunder, and hear a certain crackling of theſe pieces under our hands, 29%e. 
cauſed by the attrition of the ſhattered bones, Another tign is taken trom the impotency of the another. 
part, which chicfly bewrays it felt, when both the bones, the leg, and brace-bones, the cll and wand 
are broken: For it only the brace-bone or wand be broken, the Patient may go on his leg, and ttir 
his arm; for the brace-bone ſerves for the ſuſtaining of the muſcles, and not of the body, 2s the 
leg-bone doth.. The third ftign is drawn from the tigure of the part changed bclides Nature : For A third, 
it it is there hollow, from whence the bone is flown or gone, but gibbous or bunching out whi- 
Ft 2 elicr 
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ther it is run. Great pain in the interim torments the Patient by reaſon of the wronged Perioſtermr, 
and that membrane which involves the marrow and the ſympathy of the adjacent parts, which 


are compreſſed or pricked. 
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CHAP. IL. 
Of Prognoſticks to be made in Fraftures, 


— 


of the Patient ; or whether their cure ſhall be long or ſhort, caſte, or elſe difhcult and 

dangerous and laſtly, what accidents and ſymptoms may happen thereupon. He ſhall 

caſily attain to the knowledge of all theſe things,who is not only well ſeen in the anatomical deſcrip- 
tion of the bones, but alſo in the temper, compoſition and complexion of the whoke body. Where- 
fore in the firſt place, I think good to admonith the Surgeon of this, that in Winter when all is Riff 
with cold, by a little fall, or ſome ſuch fleight occaſion, the bones may be quickly and readily bro- 
ken. For then the bones, being dried, by the drinefs of the air encompaſſing us, become more 
brittle 3 which every one of the vulgar uſually obſcrve to happen both in waxen and tallow-candles : 
But when the Scaſon is moiſt, the bonesare alſo more moiſt, and therefore more flexible and yield- 
ing to the violence of the obvious and offending body, Wheretore alſo you may gather this to 
the framing of your Prognofticks, That bones by reaſon of their natural drineſs are not ſo eaſily 
agglutinated and conſolidated as flcſhz though in children, according to Galen, by reaſon of the 
abundance of their humidity, the loſt ſubſtance may be repaired, according (as they termit) to 
the firſt intention, that is, by reſtoring of the ſame kind of ſubſtance or matter. But in others, 
about the fractures, a certain hard ſubltance uſually concretes, of that nouriſhment of the broken 
bone which abounds, which glues together the fragments thereof, being fitly put together. This 
ſubſtance is then termcd a Cal/xs, and it is ſo hardned in time, that the bone thereafter in the bro- 
ken part is ſccn to be more tirm and hard than it is in any other 3 theretore that uſual ſaying in 
Phyſick is not without reaſcn, That reſt is neceffary for the uniting of broken bones. For the 
Callus is cafily diſſolved, if they be moved before their perfc&t and ſolid agglutination. The mat- 
ter of a Callus ought to be indifferent and laudable in quantity and quality, even as blood which 
flows for the regeneration of the loſt fleſh in wounds. It is fit, that there may be ſufficient mat- 
tet for ſuch a Callus, that the parthave a laudable temper, otherwiſe there either will be no Cal- 
lus, or certainly it will grow more flowly, FraQtures are far more caſily repaired in ycung bo- 
dies than inold: For in theſe there is plenty of the primigenious and radical moiſture, that is 
laudably holding and glutinous, and in the other there is ftore of wateriſh and excrementitious 
humours. By this you may cafily conjecture, that you cannot certainly (et down a time neceſſa- 
ry for the generating a Calizs : For in ſome it happens later, in ſome ſooner; the cauſe of which 
varicty is alſo to be referred to the conſtitution of the Year and Region, the temper and dict of 
the Patient, and manner of ligation : For, thoſe Patients whoſe powers are weak, and blood wa- 
teriſh and thin, in theſe the generation of a Callzs uſes to be more ſlow: On the contrary, ſtrong 
powers halten to agglutinate the bones, if there be plenty of groſs and viſcous matter z wherc- 
by it comes to paſs, that meats of grofſer nutriment are to be uſed , and medicines applied 
which may help forwards the endeavour of Nature, as we ſhall declare hereafter. Whcn the 
bones arc broken near unto the joynts, the motion afterwards uſcs to be more difficult, elpcci- 
ally if the Calzs, which is ſubſtituted, be ſomewhat thick and bunching forth. But if, together 
with the violcnce and force of the fracturc, the joynts ſhall be broken and bruiſed, the motion 
will not only be loſt, but the life brought in danger, by rcaſon of the greatneſs of the Inflamma- 
tion, which uſually happens in ſuch aftefts, and the exceſs of pain in a tendinous body. Theſe 
tfratures wherein both the bones of the arm or leg are broken, are more difhcult to cure, than 
thoſe which happen but to one of them : For they arc handled and kept in their places with 
more dithculty, bccauſe that which remains whole, ſerves the other for a reſt or ſtay to which it 
may lean, Morcover, there is longer time rcquired to ſubſtitute a Calizs to a great bone, than to 
a little one. Again, theſe bones which are more rare and ſpongy, are ſooner glued together by 
the interpoſition of a Calls, than thoſe which are denſe and ſolid. A Calzs ſooner grows in ſan- 
guin, than in cholerick bodics : But broken bones cannot be {o happily agglutinated, nor reſtored 
im any body, but that always ſome aſperity or uncqual protuberancy, may be ſeen on that part 
where the Calzs is generated : Wherefore the Surgeon ought to make artihcial ligations, that the 
Calls may not ſtand out too far, nor fink down too low. That fraEture is leaſt troublefome which 
is fimplcz on the contrary, that is more troubleſome which is made into ſplinters 3 but that is moſt 
troubleſome and worſt of all, which is in ſmall and ſharp fragments, becaule there is a danger of 
Convulfion by pricking a nerve, or the Perioſtenm. Sometimes the fragment of a broken bone 
keep themlclves in their due place: They allo oft-times fly forth-thereot, fo that one of them gets 
abuve another 3 which when it happens, you may perceive an inequality by the depreftion of the 
onc part, and the bunching forth of the other, as alſo pain by the pricking : Belides alſo, the mem- 
ber 15 made ſhorter than it was, and than the ſound mcmber on the oppotite ſide is, and more 
{woln by the contraction of the muſcles towards their original, Wherctore when a bone is bro- 
ken, if you pcrccive any thivg {o depreſſed, preſently putting your hand on both fides above and 
below, tirctch torth the bone as forcibly as you can 3 tor otherwiſe, the muſcles and nerves, ftretch- 
ed and contracted, will never of their own accord ſuffer the bones to be reltorcd to their Pro- 
per {cat of themiclves. This cxtenfion muſt be pertormed in the firti days, tor afterwards there 
will happen inflammation: Which bcing preſent, it is dangerous to draw the nerves and tendons 
ro0 


W' muſt prognoſticate in fraCtures whether they arc to end in the deſtruction or welfare 
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to0 violently 3 for hence would enſue an Impoſthume, Convullion, Gangrene and Mortification. 
Therefore og ans torbids you to defer ſuch extenſion until the third, or fourth day, Fractures Sent.36. ſe, 3+ 
are thought dangerous, whoſe fragments arc great, and fly out, eſpecially in theſe bones which are 4 fra@. 
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CHAP. IV. 
The general cure of broken and diſlocated Bones. 


performance whereof, the Surgeon muſt propoſe three things to himſelt: The firſt is, to *2 be perform» 

reſtore the bone to its place : The ſecond is, that he contain or fiay it being, ſo reſtored : F717 rin 
The third is, that he hinder the increaſe of malign ſymptoms and accidents or clſe it they dohap- giflocated 
pen, that then he temper and corre thcir preſent malignity : Such accidents are pain, inflamma- bones. 
tion, a feaver, abſccls, gangrene and ſphacel. For the hrft intention, you may eatily reſtore a brc= 
ken or diſlocated bone, it preſently, as ſoon as the miſchance is got, or elſe the ſame day, you en- 
deavour to reſtore it : For the bitterneſs of pain or inflammation, which may trouble the Paticnrt, 
is not as yet very great neither is the contraction of the muſcles upwards, as yet very much or 
ſtubborn : Therctore firſt of all, the Patient with his whole body, but c{pecially with the broken or yow to pur 
diſlocated part, as alſo the Surgeon, muſt be in ſome place which hath good and ſutficient light : the bones in 
Then let truſty and skilful attendants be there, good ligatures, and alſo, if necd fo require, good MET places, 
engines. His friends which are preſent, let them {ce and hold their peace, ncither ſay nor do any 
thing which may hinder the work of the Surgeon : Then putting one hand above, chat is, to- 
wards the center of the body, and the other below, as near as he can to the part affected, let him 
ſtretch torth the member : For it you lay your hand any diltance trom the part aftected, you will 
hurt the ſound part by too much comprethon, neither will you much avail your {clt by ſtretching 
it at ſuchadiſtance : But if you only endeavour below with your hand or ligature, afhiting to zypp. fre. 45. 
make extenſion thereof, it will be dangerous if there be nothing above which may withſtand or ſed. 2. de fradts 
hold, lelt that you draw the whole body to you: This being dou according as I have delivered, 
it is fit the Surgeon make a right or ſtrait extenſion of the part affected : For when the bone 
is cither broken or out of joynt, there 15 contraCtion of the muſcles towards their original, and 
conſequently of the bones by them, as it is obſerved by Galen : Wherefore it is impotſible to 44 ſent.1. oft 
reſtore the bones to their tormer ſcat, without the extenſion of the muſcles : But the part being 1+ de fra. 
thus extended, the broken bones will ſooner and more caflly be reſtored to their former ſeat : Which 
being reſtorcd, you ſhall preſently with your hand preſs it down, it there be any thing that bunches 
or ſtands out. And laſtly, you ſhall bind ic up, by applying boullicrs and fplints as ſhali be ht. 
But if the bone be diſlocated or forth ot joynt, then Hy 2: after the extention thereof, it will 
be requiſite to bend it ſomewhat about, and ſo to draw it in. The Sargcon is ſometimes forced When inſtru- 
to uſe engines for this work, cſpccially it the luxation be inveterate, if the broken or luxated bones Mets or en- 
be great 3 and that in itrong and ruſtick bodies, and ſuch as have large joynts 3 for that then there is ng " 
nced of greater ſtrength than is in the hand of the Surgeon alone. For, by how much the muſcles of 
the Paticnt are the ſtronger, by ſo much will they be contracted more powertully upwards towards 
their originals: Yet have a care that youcxtend them not too violently, leti by rending and break- 
tnpains the muſcles and nerves, you cauſe the forementioned Symptoms, Pain, Convultion, 
a Pallic and Gangrene: All which ſooner happen to lixong and aged bodics, than to Children, yp, yogies 
Eunuchs, Women, Yonths, and generally all moilt bodics, tor that they are lefs hurt by violent cx- are ſooner 
tenſion and pulling, by reaſon of their native and much humidity and fottneſs. For thus skins hurr by viokenr 
of Leather, moiſtencd with any liquor , are ealily retched, and drawn out as one pleaſeth : But <Xcenſion, 
ſuch as aredry and hard, being lefs traftable , will ſooncr rend and tear, than firetch further 
out. Therefore the Surgeon ſhall uſe a mean in extending and drawing forth of members, as 
ſhall be moſt agreeable to the habits of the bodies. You may know the boue is ſet, and the ſetting gjpns of x bone 
performed as 1s hit, if the pain be afſwaged to wit, the hbres of the muſcles, and the other parts well ſer. 
being reſtored to their former lite, and all comprethon , which the bones moved out of their 
places have made, being taken away 3 if, to your feeling there be nothing, bunching out, nor 
rugged, but the ſurface of the membrane remain ſmooth and cqual and laſtly , if the broken 
or diſlocated member compares with its oppolite in "the compoſure of the joynts, and knees, as 
the ankles anſwer juſtly and equally in length and thickneſs. For which purpoſe it muſt not 
ſuffice the Surgeon to view it once, but cven as often as he ſhall dreſs it : For it may happen, that 
the bone which is well ſct, may by ſome chance, as by the Patients unconſidetate turning himſelt in 6, c.. ..1 
his bed, or, as it were, a convullive twitching of the members or joynts whiltt he fleeps, the muſcles ggns of the 
of their own accord contratting themſelves towards their nicks that the member may again tall relapſe of a 
out 3 end it will give manifclt t1gns thereof by renewing the pain, by preſling or pricking the adja- {et bore. 
cent bodies: Which pain will not ceaſe, betore it be rettored toits place : And hereof the Surgeon 

Ft 3 ought 


T' cure a broken and diſlocated bone, is to reſtore it to its former figure and fite : For the Three things 
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ought to have diligent care: For if, whillt the C2llzs is in growing, one bone ride over another, 

the bone it ſelf will afterwards be ſo much the ſhorter, and conſequently the whole mcmber ; ſo 

that if this errour ſhall happen in a broken leg, the Patient will halt ever after, to his great grict, 

and the Surgeons ſhame : Wherefore the Patient ſhall take heed, as much as in him 1ics. that he 

tir not. the hroken member, before that the Callus be hardned. Such diligent care necds not be 

had in Diflocations : For theſe once ſct, and artificially bound up, do not afterwards fo caſily fall 

forth as broken bones. The ſecond ſcope is, that the bones which ſhall be reſtored may be thrm- 

ly kept in their ſtate and place: That thall be done by Bandages as Ligatures, Boulſters, and 

other things, whereof hercafter we ſhall make particular mention: Hither tend proper and fit 

medicines, to wit, applying of Oyl of Roſes with the whites of Eggs, and the like repclling 

things, and then reſolving medicines, as the preſent nece{fity ſhall require. It will be conve- 

nient to moiſten your rowlers and boultters in Oxycrate for this purpoſe, or elſe in Roſe-vinegar, 

Ad. fint. 21. if the Fracture be ſimple, or with Red-winez or the liquor warm (in Galen's opinion) it a 
ſect, 1.defraff. wound be joyned to the Fracture 3 and it will be fit to moiſten Fractures often in Summer 3 for 
ſo the part is ſirengthened, the defluxion being 'repelled, whereby the inflammation and pain 

are hindered. You mult defitt from humecting and watering the part when the ſymptomes arc 

palt, Jeſt you rctard the generating of a Czllus ; for which you muſt labour by theſe means which 

wc ſhall hereafter declare. To this purpoſe alſo conduces the reft and lying of the part in its 

proper hgure and fite accuſtomed in health, that ſo it may the longer remain in the ſame place 

unltirrcd : Belides alſo, it is expedient then only to dreſs the part, when it is needful, and with 

thoſe things which are requifite, ſhunning as much as may be, inflammation and pain. That 

- Wharthemid- figure is thought the beſt, which is the middle; that is, which contains the muſcles in their ſite, 
_, which is without pain 3 ſo that the Patient may long endure it without labour or trouble, All 
me" things being performed, the Patient mult be asked, whether the member be bound up too 
firait? It heantwer, No, (unleſs peradventure a little upon the fracture or luxation, for there 

it is fit it ſhould be more ſtraitly bound then may you know that the binding is moderate: And 

Fircime for 11s ſame fri ligaticn 15 to be kept in traCtures without looling tor three or tour days ſpace, un- 
loofing of 1i- 115 pcradventure pain urge you to the contrary, In diſlocations tHe ſame binding may be kept 
gatures in for {even or cight days, unleſs by chance ſome ſymptom may happen 3 which may force us to 
traures and open it before that time 3 tor the Surgeon mult with all his art have a care to prohibit the hapning 
aiflocarions. of evil accidents and ſymptoms, which, how he may bring to paſs, ſhall be declared ih thefol- 
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CHAP. V. 


By what means you may perform the third intertion in curing Frafures and Diſlocations, which is the 
bindring and correction of accidents and ſymptoms. ; 


me: n3 to hin- pain, as we may, the broken, or diſlocated member ; we drive away the defluxion rea- 
der accidents, dy to fall down upon the part, by medicines, repelling the humour, and firengthning 
the part z we, by appointing a gccd diet, hinder the begetting of excrements in the body, and di- 
The cauſes Vert them by purging and phlcebotomy : Burt if theſe accidents be already preſent, we mult cure 
and differ- them, according to the kind and nature of each of them; for they are various : Amongſt which 
encesof itch- is reckoned itching, which in the beginning torments the Patient : This ariſeth trom a collection 
ing. and ſuppreſſion of ſubacrid vapours, arifing from the blood, and other humors under the «kin : 
Whence a light biting, which cauſeth a timple itch, or clſe a more grievous and acrid one, from 
A4 ſen.gs fec.2, whence (in Galen's opinion) procecds a paintul itching. Wherctore ſuch matter, as the cauſe, be- 
de frat, ing, evacuated, alle4tching ccaſcth : But this cannot catily and freely be evacuated and breathed out, 
becauſe the pores of the part are ſhut up, and, as it were oppreſſed with the burthen of the em- 
plaſters, boullicrs and ligatures, which are put about the part. Hereunto may be added, that the 
part it {clf doth not fo perfectly pertorm and enjoy its wonted faculties and aCtions: By which it 
cemeth to paſs, that the heat thereof is more languid than may ſuffice to diſcuſs the fuliginous 
Remedics matter there colle&tcd. Wherctore it will be convenient to looſe the ligatures every third day, 
againſt the that as by looſing their ties, their ſanious and fuliginous excrements, ſhut up under the skin, may 
itching, freely pals forth, left in continuance they thould fret and ulcerate it 3 as it happens to moli of 
thoſe who provide not tor it by looting their ligatures. Beſides alſo, the part muft be long foment- 
cd with hot water alone, or cl{c with a decoEtion, cf Sage, Chamomil, Roſes, and Mclilot made 
in Wine and water : For long fomenting attenuates and evacuates3 but ſhorter fills and mollities, 
Hipp. ſent. g5. as it is delivercd by Hippocrates, Alſo gentle friftions, performed with your hand, or a warm 
ſect. 3+ de fra, linnen cloth upwards, to the right tide and left, and eircularly to cvery tide, are gvod. But if 
the skin be already rifcn into bliſters, they muſt be cut, leſt the matter contained thereunder may 
corrode and ulcerate the skin : Then muſt the skin be anointed with ſome cooling and drying p 
medicine as, Ung. album Camphoratum Rhaſis, Deſiccatroum rubrum, unguentum roſatum ſine aceto z 
adding thereto the powder of a rottcn poſt, or prepared 7#tia, or the like, Other accidents more 
grievous then theſe, dooftcn happcn, but we will treat of them hercatter : Butif the ſcalcs of the 
bone underneath, be quite levcrcd trom the whole, then mult they be preſently taken torih, eſpe- 
cially it they prick the nwſcles: But if the bone be broken into ſplinters, and ſo proniinent out 
of the wounded fleth that it cannot be reſtored into its feat, it mutt be cut oft with your Cutting- 


Kour choice T = we may attain unto this third ſcope, it is requiſite we handle as gently and without 


mallets, or Parrats-bcak, as occation thall offer it ſelf: In the interim you muſt have a care that the A 
part enjoy perſpiration, and by change of place and riſing, now and then it may be, as it were 3 
ventilated : Allo you mult {ce that it be not over-burthened, ncither too ttrait bound, otherwile it ; 

: wel} 4 
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will be apt to inflammation. Thus much concerning fractures and diſlocations in general: Now 
we muſt deſcend to particulars, beginning with the fracture of the noſe. 


—— 


GHAP. VL 
Of the Fraffure of the Noſe, 


Qture in the griſtly part (unleſs peradventure a Sedes) but only a depreſſion, diſtortion /##. 2, de ar:, 
or contuſion, But a fracture often happens to the bony part, and fo great a deprefſion 
to the inner lide, that unleſs it be provided for by diligent reſtoring it, the noſe will become flat, or 
wreſted afide, whence there will be difhculty of breathing. That this kind of frature may How to reduce 
be reſtored, that bone which ſtands too far out, mult be preſſed down; but that which is deprett, *he noſe into 
mult be lifted up with a ſpathern, or little ſtick handſomely faſhioned and wrappcd about with cot- Irs natural &- 
een or alinnen rag, fo to avoid pain: Therefore you ſhall hold the ſpathern in one hand, and re- A 
duce and order it with the other. The bone being reſtored, directories or tents of a convenicnt 
bigneſs thall be put into the noſe; which tents thall be mad of ſpunge, or flax, or a picce of a bcaſts 
or (heeps lungs : For theſe things are ſoft, and do not only hinder the bones of the noſe that they 
fall no more, but alſo litt them up higher : And then thenoſe ſhall be in ſome ſort ttayed with 
boulſters on each tide, even until the pertect agglutination of the bones, ki the tigure and firaitneſs 
ſhould be vitiated and ſpoiled, T have oft-times put golden, filver and leaden pipes into fractured 
noſes, and taftned them with a thred to the Patients night-cap, which, by one and the ſame means, 
kept the bones from being again depreſi, gave the matter free paſſage torth, and nothing hindred 
the breathing. In the mean time we mult ſee that we do not preſs the noſe with too (trait bind- 
ing, unleſs peradventure ſome other thing perſwade 3 lelt they become either too wide, too flat, or 
crooked, It any wound accompany the tracture, that ſhall be cured after the ſame manner as the 
wounds of the hcad. The fracture reſtored, the following medicine, which hath a faculty to repel 
and repreſs the defluxion, to ſtrengthen and keep the part in its due pofiure, and todry up and walte 
the matter which hath already fallen down, ſhall be applied to the noſe, and all the other dry parts. 
Re Thurjs, maſtiches, boli armente, ſanguinis draconis, an. 5 (S. Aluminis roche , reſine pini, an. 3 ij. A fit aſtrin- 
Pulveriſentur ſitbtiliſſime : Or cle, Br Farine volatilis Sj|5. Albhuminim ovorum quantum ſufficit, incoy= gent and dry- 
entuy ſimul, & fiat medicamentium. ing medicine, 
Neither ſhall you uſe any other art to cure the cartilaginous part of the noſe being fractured : 5g, 4n-ſet.2 
Wherefore Hippocrates terms that ſolution of continuity that there happens, a fracture, as if it were de art. &* Gal, 
in a bone becauſe he could find no other name more hitly to expreſsitz for a grittle, next to a #® Cn. 
bone, is the hardeſt of all the parts of our body. A Callus uſes to grow in fractured noſes, unleſs 
Comcthing, hinder, within the {pace of twelve or tifteen days. 


T noſe 15 griſily in its lower part, but bony in the upper. Wherefore it ſuffers no fra- Hipp. ſent. 46. 
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Of the Fraciure of the lower Faw. 
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and receives a tendon trom the temporal muſcle; the other ends blunt and round un- of the lower 
der the mammillary proceſs, and it is there implanted in a ſmall cavity 3 it is joyned Ja 
together in the middle of the chin by Symphyſir, and is marrowy within : The frafture, which fot og 
happens thereto, is reſtored by putting, your hngers into the Patients mouth , and pretling y,open __ 
them on the inſide and outhde, that fo the fractured bones put together may be dba 
and united : But if they be brokrn wholly athwart, fo that the bones lye over each other, 
extenſion mult be made on both fides on contrary parts, upwards and downwz2 «1s, where- 
by the bones may be compoſed , and joyned more eafily to one another : The teeth in the 
mean While, if they be either thaken or removed out of their ſockets , mult be reltorcd to 
their former places, and tied with a Gold or Silver wycr , or elſe an ordinary thred, to 
the next trm tceth, until fuch time as they ſhall be faſtened, and the bones pertcctly knit 
by a Calktes : To which purpoſe, the ordered tragments of the traCtured bone ſhallbe ttayed, by The deſcripri 
putting, a ſplint on the outlide, made of ſuch leather as ſhooe-foals are made; the midtt thereof 0n of a fir t- 
being divided at the chin, and of ſuch l:ngth and breadth as may ſerve the jaw : Then you thall ary hg 
make ligation with a ligatvre two fingers broad, and of ſuch length as ſhall be ſufficient, divided en 
at both the ends, and cut long-ways in the midſt thereot 3 that fo it may engirt the chin on 
both fides. Then there will be four heads of ſuch a ligature fo divided at the ends; the two 
lower whereof being brought to the crown of the head, (hall be there taftncd, and fowed to the 
Patients night-cap- The two upper drawn athwart, ſhall likewiſe be ſowed as artificially as may 
be, to the capin the nape of the neck. It is a moſt certain fign, that the jaw is reſtored and well 
ſer, if the teeth falined therein ſtand in their due rank and order. The Patient ſhall not lye down 
upon his broken jaw, left the fragments of the bones ſhould again fall out, and cauſe a greater de- 
fAluxion. Unleſs inflammation, or ſome other grievous ſymptom ſhall happen, it is ttrengthened x, whar crime 
with a Calls within twenty days 3 for that it is ſpongious, hollow, and tull of marrow, elpeci- ic may be 
ally in the mid thereof: Yet ſometimes it heals more flowly, according as the temper of the Pa- healed. 
tient is, which takes alſo place in other fraQured bones. The agglutinating and repelling medi- 


Y cine, deſcribed in the former Chapter, ſhall be nſed, as alſo others, as occation. ſhall offer it — 
d 1C 


T*: lower jaw runs into two, as it were, horns or tops: The one whereof ends ſharp, A qeferiprion 


UMI 
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The Patient muſt be fed with liquid meats, which ſtand not in need of chewing, until ſuch time as 
the Callus ſhall grow hard, leſt the ſcarce or ill-joynted fragments ſhould fly in ſunder with the labour 
of chewing, Therefore ſhall he be nouriſhed with Water-grewel, Ponado's, Cullaſſes, Barley-crcam£ 
Gdlics, Broths, Rear-cggs, Reſtaurative Liquors, and other things of the like nature. 


Mw 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Frafture of the Clavicle or Collar-bone, 


— 4" FTE Re on oe Or 


Hipp. ſent, 6 3+ 


ſelk. 1. de art. thereof be performed : But howſoever this bone ſhall be broken, always the end fatined to 


the ſhoulder and ſhoulder-blade, is lower than that which is joyncd to the chelt 3 tor that 

the arm draws it downwards. The collar-bone, it broken athwart, is more catily reſtored and heal- 

ed, than if it be cloven long-ways : For, every bone broken athwart doth more calily return into 

its former ſtate or ſeat, whiles you lift it up on this or that ſide with your tngers: But that which is 

broken ſchidacidon, or into ſplinters, or long-ways, is more dithcultly joyned and united to the ends 

and fragments for thoſe pieces, which were ſet, will be plucked aſunder, even by the leaf: moti- 

on of the arms; and that which was knit with the ſhoulder, will fall dowy to the lower part of the 

breatt : The reaſon of which is, the collar-bone is not moved of its (elf. but conſents in motion 

How to reſtore With the arm. In reſtoring thisor any other fracture, you muſt have a care that the bones ride 

the fraftured not one over another, neither bedrawn nor depart too far in ſunder : Therefore it will be here con- 

Clavicle. venient, that one ſervant draw the arm backwards, and another pull the ſhoulder towards him the 

The firſt way, contrary way 3 for ſo there will be made.as I may ſo term it, a counter-extenſion : While which is in 

doing, the Surgeon with his fingers ſhall reſtore the fracture, preſſing down that which ſtood up 

The ſecona £00 high, and lifting up that which is preſſed down too low. Some, that they may more ealily re- 

way. ſtore this kind of fracture, put a clew of yarn under the Patients arm-pit; fo to hill up the cavity 

thereof: Then they forcibly preſs the elbow to the ribs, and then force the bone into its former 

Thethird way. ſcat : But if it happcn,that the ends of the broken bones ſhall be ſo depreſi,that they,cannot be drawn 

upwards by the torc-mentioned means 3 then mult the Patient be laid with his back, juſt between 

the ſhoulders, upon a pillow hard ſtuffed, or a tray turned with the bottom upwards, and covered 

with a rug or ſome ſuch thing : Then the ſervant ſhall fo long preſs down the Patients ſhoulders 

with his hands, until the ends of the bones, lying hid and preſſed down, fly out and ſhew them- 

ſelves: Which being done, the Surgeon may eafily reſtore or ſct the fractured bone. But it the 

bone be ſo broken into ſplinters that it cannot be reſtored, and any of the ſplinters prick and wound 

the fleſh, and ſo cauſe difficulty of breathing, you then muſt cut the skin even againſt them, and 

with your Inſtrument lift up all the depreſſed ſplinters, and cut off their ſharp points; ſo to pre- 

vent all deadly accidents, which thereupon may be feared. If there be any fragments, they. after 

they arc ſet, ſhall be covered with a knitting medicine made of Wheat-flour, Frankincenſe, Bole- 

armeniack, Sangris draconis, Reſini pini, made into powder, and mixed with the whites of Eggs, 

putting upon it ſplints covered with ſoft, worn linnen rags 3 covercd over likewiſe with the ſame 

medicine, and then three boulſters dipped in the ſame 3* two whereof ſhall be laid upon the ſides; 

How to bing but the third and thickeſt upon the prominent fracture, fo to repreſs it and hold it in : For thus the 

upthe fra&u- fragments ſhall not be able to ſtir or lift themſelves up further than they ſhould,] either to the right 

red clavicle. fide or left. Now theſe boultters muſt be of a convenient thickneſs and breadth, ſufficient to till 

up the cavities which are above and bclow that bone : Then ſhall you make fit ligation with a 

rowlcr, having a double head caſt croſs-wiſc, of a hands breadth, and ſome two ellsand half long, 

more or leſs, according to the Patients body. Now he ſhall be ſo rowled up, as it may draw his 

arm ſomewhat backwards, and in the interim hisarm-pits ſhall be filled with boullters, eſpecially 

that next the broken bone 3 for ſo the Patient may more ealily ſuffer the binding. Alſo you ſhall 

with the Patient, that he of himſelf bend his arm backwards, and ſet his hand upon his hip, as the 

Country Clowns uſe todo, when they play at Leap-frog. But how great diligence ſoever you 

iciea difficult uſe in curing this ſort of fracture, yet can it ſcarce be ſo performed, but that there will ſome detor- 

mater per- rity remain in the part: For that a ligature cannot be rowled about the collar-bone, as it may 

te&ly to re= about a leg or an arm. A Callas oft-times grows on this bone, within the ſpace of twenty days 
ſtore a frafu- 1, uſe it is rare and ſpongious. 


\ S the nature and kind of the fraftured Clavicle ſhall be, ſo muſt the cure and reſtoring 


- red chavicle. 


CHAP. IX 
Of the Fra@ure of the Shoulder-blade. 


add He Greeks call that Omeplata, which the Latins term Scapwla, or Scapule patella, that is, 
ore way | the ſhoulder-blade. Ir is faſtned on the back tothe ribs, nowl, the Vertebre of the cheli 
the ſhoulder- and neck 3 but not by articulation, but only by the interpoſition of muſcles, of which 
blade, we have ſpoken in our Anatomy : But on the forepart it is articulated after the manner of other 
bones, with the collar-bone, the ſhoulder, orarm-bone : For with its proceſs, which repreſents a 

prick or thorn, and by ſome, for that it is more long and prominent, is called Acromzon 3 (that is, 

as you would fay, the top or ipire of the ſaid ſhoulder-blade) it receives the collar-bone. Therc- 

tore ſome Anatomilſts, according to Hippocrates, as they ſuppoſe, call all this articulation of the 

collar-bone, with the hollowcd proceſs of the ſhoulder-blade, Acromion. There is another pro- 

ces of the ſaid blade-bone, called Cervix omoplate, or the neck of the thoulder-blade 3 this truly 

is very ſhort. but ending, in a broad infinuated head, provided for the receiving of the ſhoulder 

or 
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or arm-bone, Not far from this proceſs is another, called Coracoides, for that the end thereof is 

crooked like a Crows-beak. This kceps the ſhoulder-bone in its place, and conduces to the firength 

of that part. The ſhoulder-blade may be fractured in any part thereof, that is, cither on the ridge, How many 
which runs like a hill, along the midlt thercot for its ſafety, as we ſce in the Vertebre of the back, ; ys the 


ai . 


So alſo in the broader part thereof, it may be thrult in and depreſt 3 and alſo in that articulation, aaron 
whereby the top of the ſhoulder is knit to it. According to this varicty of theſe tracturcd parts, the ken. 
hapning accidents are more grievous cr gentle. 

We know the ſpine or ridge of the ſhoulder-blade to be broken, when a doloritick incquality is 
perceived, by touching or tecling it : But you may know, that the broader or thinner part thereof, 
1s depreſſed, if you feel a cavity, and a pricking pain moleſt the part, and if a numne(s trouble the 
arm, being ſtretched forth. The fragments, it they yet ſtick to thcir bones and donot prick the flcit, The cure. 
mult be reltored to their ſtate and place, and there kept with aggJutinative medicines, and ſuch as 
generate a Callxs, as alſo with boullters and rowlers fitted to the place : But if they do not adhere 
to the bone, or prick the flelh lying under them, then mult you make incilion in the fleſh over againſt 
them, that ſo you may take them out with your Crows-beak : But although they ſtir up and down, 
yet if they ſtill adhere to the Perioſtexm and ligaments, (if ſo be that they trouble not the muſcles 
by pricking them) then multi they not be taken forth : For I have oftner than once obſerved, that 
that they have within ſome ſhort time after grown to the adjacent bones. Bur if they, being wholly 
ſeparated, do not ſo much as adhere to the Perioſtezm, then mult they neceſſarily be plucked away 3 
otherwiſe within ſome ſhort ſpace after, they will be driven forth by the tirength of Nature, tor that 
they participate not any more in lite with the whole: For that whichis quick, faith Hippocrates, ulCs 1:4, 42 wut, 
to expel that which is dead far from it. The truth whercof was manifeſted in the Marqueſs of Villars, capitis, 
who at the Battel of Drexx, was wounded in his ſhoulder with a Piltol-bullet, certain ſplinters of the A Hiltory. 
broken bone were plucked torth with the picces of his harneſs, and of the leaden bullet ; and with- 
in ſome thort ſpace after, the wound was cicatrized, and fully and pertely healed : But more than wature of its 
ſeven years after, a defluxion and inflammation ariſing in that place by reaſon of his labour in own accord 
Arms, and the heavineſs of his Armour at the Battel of Mont-contozer, the wound broke open again ; Makes 1t - 
ſo that many ſhivers of the bone, with the reh1due of the leaden bullet, came forth of themlelves. bas Ag rn 
But if the fracture thall happen in the neck of the thoulder-blade, or dcarticulation of the thoulder, yodies and 
there is ſcarce any hope of recovery 3 as I have obſerved in Anthony of Bozerbon, King of Navarre z marters. 
Francis of Lorrain, Duke of Guiſez the Count Rhingrave Philipbert, and many other in theſe late Why a fra- 
Civil Wars: For there are many large veflels about this dearticulation, to wit, the axillary vein Ro = _ 
and artery, the nerves ariſing from the Yertebre of the neck, which are thence diſſeminated into Mulder is 
all the muſcles of the arm. Bcfides, alſo inflammation and putrctaCtion ariting there, are calily com- deadly. 
municated by reaſon of their neighbourhood to the heart and other principal parts, whence grievous 
ſymptoms, and oft-times death it felt enſues. 


_—_— 
— ——— 


CHAP. A. 
Of the Frafture and Depreſſion of the Sternon or Breaſt-bone. 


equality perccivable by your feeling, ſhews a fraCture, as alſo the going in with a thruſt fFerzum is bro- 
with your tinger, and the ſound or noiſe of the bones crackling under your tingers. But K<n- hatie 3 
a manifeſt cavity in the part, a cough, ſpitting of blood, and difhculty ot breathing by compretſi- Fe NY 
on of the membrane invelting the ribs and the lungs, argue the depretlion thereot. For the re- The cure; 
ſtoring of this bone, whether broken or deprett, the Patient muſt be laid on his back with a cu- 
ſhion ſtuffed with tow or hay under the Vertebye of the back, as we {et down in the (etting of the 
collar-bone : Then a ſervant ſhall lie ſtrongly with both his hands on his ſhoulders, as it he would 
preſs them down, whilſt the Surgeon, in the mean time preiſing the ribs on each fide, ſhall reftore 
and ſet the bone with his hand 3 and then the tormerly delcribed medicines ſhall be applied for to 
hinder inflammation, and afſwage pain 3 boullters ſhall be titted thereto, and a ligature ſhall be 
made croſ(s-ways above the ſhoulders; but that not too ſtrait, lelt it hinder the Paticnts breathing, 
I by theſe means, at the appointment of Anthony of Burbon King of Navar, cured Anthony Benand a Hiſtory, 
a Knight of the Order, who had his breatt-plate bended and driven in, with an iron bullet thot 
out of a Field-piece, as alſo his fternym together therewith, and he fell down as dead with the 
blow 3 he did ſpit blood for three months atter I had ſet the bone, yet tor all this he lives at this 
day in pertect health, 
% 


T: Sternum is ſometimes broken, other whiles only thruſt in without a fracture, The in- Signs that the 


CHAP. AL 
Of the Frafinre of the Ribs. 


T* true ribs, for that they are bony, may be broken in any part of them 3 but the baſtard jq whar place 


ribs cannot be truly broken, unleſs at the back-bone, becaule they are only bony in that the ſhortribs 
part, but griſtly on the forelide toward the breaſt-bone : Wherefore there they can only may be bro- 
be folded or crooked in; Theſe which are ſubject to fractures, may be broken inwards and out- K+ 
wards. But oft-times it comes to pals, that they arc not abſolutely broken, but cleft into ſplinters, 
and that ſometimcs inwards, but not outwards. Thus the tifſure doth oft-times not exceed the 
middle ſubſtance of the rib but ſometimes it ſo breaks through it all, that the fragments and ſplin- 
ters do prick and wound the membrane, which inveſts and lines them on the inſide, and then there 
is great danger. But when the traEturc is timple without a wound, comprethon, puncture of the 
membrane, 
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Sent. $6.ſe.3- membrane, and laſtly, without any other ſymptom, then the danger is leſs : Theretore Hippe- 
4s arte crates wiſheth, that thoſe, who are thus affected, hll themſelves more freely with mcat tor that 
moderate repletion of the belly, 1s (as it were) a certain prop or ſtay for the ribs, keeping them 
well in their place and fiate 3 which rule chiefly takes place in fractures of the baſtard ribs. For f| uch 
as have them broken, uſually feel themſelves better after, than betore meat. For cmptinc(s c: 
meat, or of the ftomach, makes a ſuſpenſion of the ribs, as not under-propped by the meat. Now 
Why an inter- that fracture which is outwardly, is tar more caſte to heal, than that which is inwardly 3 for tha. 
nal fra&ure of this pricketh the membrane or Plerra, and cauſeth inflammation, which may calily end in an En:- 
the ribs 15 pycma. Add hcreunto, that this isnot fo eafily to be handled or dealt withal, 3S the other ; wherc- 
deadly. by it cometh to pals, that it cannot be ſo caſily reſtored, for that theſe things cannot be ſo tully and 
freely performed in this kind of fracture, which are necelary to the ſetting of the bone, as to draw 
it out, hold it and joyn it together. It is therefore healed within twenty days, it nothing elſe hin- 
The ſigns. der. Thefigns of fractured ribs are not obſcure; tor by teeling the grieved part with your tingers, 
you may calily perceive the fracture by the inequality of the bones, and their noiſe or crackling. 
The cauſe of eſpecially if they be quite broke aſunder. But if a rib be broken on the infide, a pricking pain, tar 
ſpirting blood qqoxe grievous than in a pleurifie, troubles the Patient 3 becaule the ſharp ſplinters prick the Co- 
when the r1Þ5 2.1 membrane: Whence great difficulty in breathing, a cough, and ſpitting of blood enſue. For 
roponat # blood, flowing from the velels broken by the violence of the thing cauſing the fracture, is (as it 
were) ſucked up by the lungs, and fo by a dry cough carried into the weazon, and at length ſpir 
out of the mouth. Some, to pull up the bone that is quite broken and deprelt, apply a Cupping- 
Sent.15. ſet. 3. glaſs, and that is ill done 3 for there is cauſed greater attraction of humours, and exceſs of pain by 
de art. the preſſure and contraction of the adjacent parts, by the Cupping-glaſsz wheretore Hippocrates 
Paulus iS. fo forbids it : Therefore it is better to endeavorr to reſtore it after this following manner. Let 
ach 4. the Patientlye upon his ſound fide, and let there be laid upon the fraCturcd fide an emplatter made of 
The cure, Turpentine, Rofin, Black-pitch, Wheat-flour, Maſtich and Aloes, and ſprcad upona (trong and new 
cloth. When it hath ſtuck there ſome time, then pluck it ſuddenly wich great violence from be- 
low upwards for ſo the rib will follow together thcrewith, and be pkicked and drawn upwards. 
It is not ſufficient to have done this once, but you mult do it often, until ſuch time as the Pati- 
ent ſhall ind himſelf better, and to breathe more eaſily. There will be much more hope of retii - 
tution, if, whillt the Surgeon do this diligently, the Patient forbear coughing, and hold j1is breath : 
Otherwiſe, if necctſity urge, as if ſharp ſplinters with moſt bitter tormenting pain prick the Co- 
{tal membrane, overſpread with many nerves, veins and artcrics, which run under the ribs, whence 
difficulty of breathing, ſpitting of blood, a cough and fcaver cnſue then the only way to deli- 
ver the Patient from danger of imminent death, is to make incition on the part where the rib is 
broken, that ſo laying it bare, you may diſcern the pricking fragments, and take them out with 
your Inſtrument, or clfe cut them off. And if you make a great wound by incition, then ſhall 
A ſimple fra- YOu {ew it up, and cure it according to the common rules of curing wounds. Now Dict, Phlcbo- 
&ure may be tomy and Purgation, which (as Hippocrates ſaith) are not very needful in a fimple fracture, for that 
curedonly by there are no ſymptoms which may require ſuch remedies3 yet, they , by reaſon of the com- 
SUrgery's plicated ſymptoms, as a convulſion, teaver, Empyema, and the like, anuſt here be preſcribed by the 
advice of the Phyſician which overſees the cure. A Cerate, and other remedies fitting the occa- 
fion, ſhall be applied to the grieved part : No other ligatures can be uſed, than ſuch as are tit to 
hold falt and tiay the local medicines. There is no other rulc of fite and lying, than ſuch as is taken 
fiom the will and content of the Patient. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of certain preternatural affefis which enſue upon broken Ribs, 


Any ſymptoms enſue upon fraQtured and contuſed ribs 3 but amongſt the reſt, there are 
two which are not common, whereof we will treat in this place. The firſt is, the infla- 
mation, or riſing up of the contuſed ficſh, which alſo enſues upon light affects of the 

bone, which have been neglected at the beginning. Burt the fleſh is not merely puffed up of it 
ſzIf, but alſo within a certain phlegmatick , glutinous and viſcous humour gathering thereinto, 

The cauſe. The cauſe hereof is, the weakneſs of the digcfiive faculty of the part, occatiuncd by the ſtroke 

and diſtemper 3 which therefore cannot aſſimilate the nouriſhment flowing more plentifully than 
it was wont, cither drawn thither by means of the pain, or {cnt thither by a blind violence of 
nature, ſtirred thereto by a deſire. of its own preſervation. Wherefore this half crude humour 
remaining there, raiſeth much flatuling from its ſelt, or cl{e wrought upon by the weaker heat, 
it is reſolved into cloudy vapoursz whence it cometh to paſs, that the fleth is ſwoln up in that 
The ſigns. place, and the skin on the contrary grows ſoft, as if it were blown up with a quill : Therctorc 
laying your hand thereon, you may hear the noiſe of the wind going forth thereof, and ſec a 
cavity left in the part, as it is uſually ſeen in axdematous tumors. - Unleſs you remedy this inflati- 
on, there will enſue an imflammation, feaver, abſceſs, difficulty of breathing z and lalily, that ſc- 
cond kind of affect whereof we have determined to treat in this Chapter, to wit, the putre- 
faction, corruption, or blatting of the ribs. An abſceſs, and the ſeparation of the ficſh from the 
bone 1s the cauſe hereof: For hence it cometh to paſs, that the bone, deſpoiled of its natural and 
flethly cloathing wherewith it was cheriſhed, is cafily offended by the touch of the entring air, 
which it never tormerly felt, and fo at length it becometh (as it were) blaſted : Which when it 
Tae cure, happens, they ſpit up hIth, and ſo fall intoa Conſumption, and at length dic. To withſtand all 
theſe inconveniencies, you mult as ſpeedily as you can, reſtore the fractured bones by the former 
delivered means : And then this mucous tumor muſt be reſolved by proper heating and diſcutling 
medicines, 


- 
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medicines, and kept down by boulſters and rowlers; that ſo the fleſh may touch the bone, and co- 
ver it as it uſually did. But the ligature ſhall not be made ſo firait, as to hinder the ribs from their 
wonted motion in expiration and inſpiration. If the tumor degenerate into an abſceſs, ittho!! be 
ſpeedily opencd, left the matter, kept in too long, corrupt the bone which lics under it, by the 
contagion of its putrefaction. The Ulcer being opened, the matter thall be evacuatcd by putting 
a Pipe into the Ulccr 3 the end whereof {hall be bound about with a thred, lctt it tA! into the 
capacity of the cheſt, and that it may be drawn forth at your pleaſure. 


— 


GHAP. XML 
Of the Fratinre of the Vertebrz, or Rack:banes of the Back,, and of their Proceſs. 


—— Ne ee He EI - — 


He Vertebre are ſomewhiles broken, otherwhilcs bruifcd or firained on the infide, where- 
by it cometh to paſs, that the membranes which inveli the ſpinal marrow, as alſo the 
ſpinal marrow it ſelf, are compreſſed and ſtraitned, which caulc many malign accidents 3 

which, whether thcy be curable or not, may be certainly foretold by their magnitude. AmongR 

theſe ſymptoms, arc the ſtupidity, or numncls and palhe of the arms, legs, fundament and bladdcr, 
which diminiſh, or elle take away trom them the faculty of ſenſe and motion : fo that their urin2 
and excrements come trom them againſt their wills and knowledge, or «fe arc wholly ſupprett. 

Which when they happen (faith Hippocrates) you may foretel that death is at hand, by r:afon 

that the ſpinal marrow is hurt, Having made ſuch a Prognoftick, you rmzy make an incifion, 

ſo to take forth the (plinters of the broken Vertebre, which driven in, prcfs the ſpinal marrow, 
and the nervcs thereot. It you cannot do this, at leaft you thall apply ſuch medicines as may af- 

{wage pain, and hinder inflammation 3 and then the broken bones thall be rcfiured to their places, 

and contained thercin by thoſe mcans which we ſhall mention, when we come to treat of the 

luxation of the ſpine. But if that the Procefles only of the Vertebre be broken, the fragments 

{hall be put in their places, unleſs they be quite fevercd from their Perioſtezm. But if they be ſe- 

vered, you ſhall open the skin and take them torth, and then dreſs the wound as is fit. We un- 

derſtand that only the proceſſes of the Vertebre are brokcn, it in the abſcnce of the forementioned 
ſymptoms of numnels and the pale, you laying your tinger upon the gricved part, feel ſome- 
thing, as a bony fragmcnt, ſhaking and moving thcreunder, with a certain crackling noiſc, cavi- 
ty and deprcifion 3 and then, it when the Patient holds down his head, and bends his back, he 
feel far morc pain, than when he ſtands up (trait on his fect: For in fiooping, the skin of the back 
is ſomewhat ſtretched forth and extended, and alſo torced upon the ſharp ſplinters of the frag- 
ments, whence proceeds a dolorifick ſolution of continuity, and a pricking: In ſtanding firait up, 
on the contrary, the ſtretched skin is relaxed, and conſequently let moleſted by the tharp frag- 
ments. The fratured procefles of the Yertebre catily heal, unleſs they be affociated with ſome 
ether more grievous {ymptom which may hinder z ſuch as isa certain great contaſion, and the 
like : Foras we formerly ſaid out of Hippocrates, all rare and ſpongy bones arc knit by a Calzs with- 
in a tew days. LI 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Frafiure of the Holy-bone. 


Lfo the Holy-bone in a certain part thereof, which may caſfily be hcaled, may be broken 
by the blow of bruiting things, as by a bullet ſhot out of a musket, asI have obſcrved in 
many : But if the fraEture violate, together with the Vertebre thereof, the ſpinal marrow 

containcd therein, then the Paticnt can ſcarce {cape dcath, for the reatons ſhewed in the former 
Chapter, 


— 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Fratiure of the Rutmp. 


He Fuump is compoſed cf four boncs 3 the firſt whereof hath a cavity, wherein it receives 


The affe& of 
the YVertebre. 


SefF. 2, Proth, 
The cureof 
fratured Yer- 
ttore. 


The cure of 
the proceſies, 
Signs that only 
the proceſlcs 
are fraurcd, 


What fraRure 

of the holy- 
ne curable, 

ard what nor, 


The deſcript:- 


the lowelt Vertebre of the holy-bone 3 the other three are joyned together by Symphyſis on of the 


or Coalition at the cnd of theſe hangs a certain ſmall grittle. The fracture of theſe 
bones ſhall be cured by putting your tinger into the Patients tundament, and fo thruſting it cven 
to the fractured place: For, thus you may thruſt the tragments forth, and fit and reſtore it to 
the reſt of the bones by your other hand lying upon the back : But that it may be the fooner 
healed, it is fit the Patient keep his bed, during all the time of the cure : Bur it there be a necctli- 
ty to riſe, he thall ſo fit in a perforated ſeat, that there may be nothing which may preſs the 
broken part 3 and fitting remedies for healing fractures ſhall! be applied as occaſion thall offer 
it felt, 


CI 


CHAP. 


rump» 
The cure, 
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CHAP. XVI 
Of the Fratture of the Hip, or Os Ilium. 


on of the hip. Os Tſchion, the huckle-bone3 the third, Os pubis , the ſhare-bone. Theſe three bones 
in men of full growth, are ſo faſt knit and joyned together, that they can by no means 
be ſeparated 3 but in children they may be ſeparated without much ado. This bone may be broken 
The ſigns. in any part thercof, either by a firoke, or by a fall trom high upon any hard body. You ſhall know 
the fracture by theYame kind of ſigns, as you know others, to wit, pain, pricking, a depreſſed cavi- 
The cure. ty, and incquality.and alſo a numnelſs of the leg of the ſame ſide. The ſplinters of the bones (if quite 
broke off) muſt by making inciſion, be taken away at the firſt dreſſing in performance of which 
operation, you mult have a care that you hurt not with your Inſtrument the heads of the muſcles, 
nor any veſlels, eſpecially which are great 3 nor laſtly, that large nerve which is ſent into the muſ- 
cles of the thigh and leg. On the contrary, ſuch fragments as are not broken or ſevered from their 
Perioſteum, ſhall be ſmoothed and ſet in order with your fingers, as is fitting, Other things ſhall 
be done acording as art and neceſſity ſhall perſwade and require. 


The deſcripti- . th hip conſiſts of three bones : The firſt isnamed Os Tlinm, the haunch-bone the other, 


CHAP. XVLI 
Of the Frafture of the Shoulder or Arm-bone. 


= ms ending on the upper part into ſomewhat a thick head. On the lower part it hath two 


or ſhoulder- proceſſes, the one before, the other behind 3 between which there is (as it were) an halt- 

hone, circle, or the cavity of a pully, each end whereof leads into its cavity, of which one is interior, an- 

other exterior that by theſe (as it were) hollow ſtops, the bending and extenſion of the arm 

might be limited, leſt that the bone of the cubit, if the circle ſhould have been pertect, fliding 

equally this way and that way, might, by its turning, have gone quite round, asa rope runs ina 

pulley ; which thing would much have confuſed the motion of the cubit :* For ſo the extenſion or 

bending it back, would have been equal to the neceſſary bending it inwards. It is very expedient 

that a | inven know theſe things, that ſo he may the better know how to reſtore the fraGtures and 

The cure, Juxationsof this part. Tf one of the fragments of this broken bone ſhall lye much over the other, 

and the Patient have a good ftrong body, then the arm fhall be much extended, the Patient being ſo 

{ct upon a low ſeat,that he may nor riſe when the fracture ſhall be a ſetting, and fo hinder the begun 

work 3 and alſo,that ſo the Surgeon may there more calily pertorm his operation upon the Patient 

ſeated under him 3 yet Hippecrates regarding another thing, would have the Patient to fit higher : 

But you muſt have a care that the ſhoulder-bone it ſelf be drawn directly downwards, and the cu- 

bit ſo bended, as when you put it into a ſcarf. For ifgany one ſet this bone, lifting the arm up - 

wards, or ctherwiſe, extending it, then muſt it be kept in that poſture; for otherwiſe, if the ti- 

gure be changed, the ſetting will quickly be ſpoiled, when as you come to put the arm ina ſcarf: 

How the arm VV hercfore the Surgeon mutt diligently and carefully obſerve, that in ſetting a broken arm, he put 

mult be placed it in ſuch a poſture, that reſting on the breaſt, it look down toward the girdle. You muſt have 

when the bone a care in laying the ſplints, and rowling your ligatures, that they hurt not, nor preſs too hard up- 

1s ſet. on thejoynts. For, in the opinion of Hippocrates, by the preſſure of parts whichare nervous, fleth- 

fn 3 aan Ic{s, and conſequently endued with exquiſite ſenſe, by the ſplints there is danger of moſt grievous 

4 * pain, inflammation, denudation both of the bone and nerve 3 but chiefly, it ſuch compreſtion hurt 

the inner part, towards which the arm is bended.z wheretore the ſplints made for this place mult 

be the ſhorter : Therefore after the arm-bone is ſer, the arm ſhall be laid upon the breaſt in a right 

angle, and there bound up in a ſcarf, leſt that the Patient, when he hath need to ſtir, ſpoil and un- 

do the ſetting, and figure of the broken bone : But the arm mult be kept in quiet, until ſuch time 

as the fragments ſhall be contirmed with a Callus, which uſually is in forty days, ſooner or later, 
according to the different conſtitutions of bodies. 


| i arm-bone is round, hollow, full of marrow, riſing . up with an indifferent neck, and 


In what time 
1c will knit, 


CHAP. XVIIL | 
Of the Frafture of the Cubit, or the El and Wand. 


rences whiles that but the one of them is fractured. Now they are broken either in their midſt or 
cnds; their ends (I fay ) which are either towards the elbow, or elſe towards the wriſt. 

That fracture is worlt of all, wherein both the bones arc broken, for then the member is made 

' wholly impotent to perform any fort of aCtion, and the cure is alſo more difficult ; for the mem- 

ber cannot fo eafily be contained in its ſtate : For that bone which remains whole, ſerves for a 

ſtay to the arm, and hinders the muſcles from being drawn back, which uſually draw back and 

ſhriok up themſelves, whenſoever both bones are broken: Hence it is, that that tracture is judged 

Tie cure, the worlt, wherein the cubit or ell-bone is broken : But that is cafieſt of all , wherein only the 
wand is broken, for {o the traEtured part is ſuſtained by the ell-bone : When both the bones 

are broken, there muſt be made a ftronger extenſion, tor. that the muſcles are the more con- 

tracted : Thereiore, whenſoever either of them remains whole, it doth more ſervice in ſuſtaining 

the other, than any either ligatures or ſplints, for that it keeps the muſcles right in their places : 

Wherefore, 


The diffe- [: ſometimes happeneth,that the cubit and wand are broken together and at once, and at other- 


,n 
A.” 2b 


— 
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Wherefore after the bones ſhall be ſet and rowled up with ligatures and fplints, the arm mult be fo 
carricd up in a fcart put about the neck, that the hand may not be much higher than the «bow. lctt 
the bloud and other humours may fall down thereinto : But the hand {hall be ſet in that polture 
which is between prone and ſupine, for ſo the Wand (hall lie dircaly under the E!}, as we have read 
it obſerved by Hippocrates : The reaſon is, fot that by a ſupine figure or fituation, bot!) the bone and 5g, fc.s, 
mulcles are perverted : for firtt, for the bone, the Apophyſir, Sryloides and Olecrinmm of the cubit, de Fra, 
ought to be in an equal plain, and to be ſcated each againſt other z which is not ſoin a ſupine higure, 
as wherein the Proceſſis ſtyloides of the cubit is ſet againſt the inner proces of the arm-bone. Bat in 
muſcles, for that, like as the inſertion and fite of the head ot a muſclc is, ſuch a!fo is the lite of the 
belly thereof : and laſily, ſuch the inſertiou of the tail thereot;, bur by a ſupine hgure, the muſcles 
ariting, trom the inner proceſs of the arm-bone, ard bending the cubir, ſhall have the tail placed in 
an higher and more exterjour ſite, In the znterim, you muſt not omit, but that the Patients Arm 
The Figure of a frattured Arm, with s wound bound up, 21d may with as little pain as pofhible 
ſeated, a is fit, % you can, be hended and cxtended 
how and then, Icti by the too long 
reli ot the tied up patt, and the in- 
ternuthon of its proper tunCtion, the 
bones of the joint may be ſoldered 
MON < togcther by the interpolition.and as it 
WW WY were glue of the defluxion which falls 
Ol abundantly into the joint of the el- 
| UL Z bow, and ncighbouring, parts, whence 
—_— 


the ſtiffneſs and unmorvablene(s there- 
of, as it there were a Calns grown 
there: trom whence it may happcn 
| that the Arm thereafter may ncither : 
be hended nor extended, which I have obſcrved to have happened to many : Whereof alſo Galen Com. in 159. 4 
makes mention, and calls this kind of vitiated conformation Ancyle and Aneyloſis. If a Wound 4* 
alſo aſſociate a fra&ture of the arm, then ſec that you put about it Plates of Lattin, or Paſt-board, and 
make a convenient ligature and that the tragmients cf the bones be kept in the fame ſtate wherein 
they were ſet and reſtored : Moreover, let him lay his arm upon a fott pillow, or cuthion, as the pre- 
cedent Figure ihews you. 


_ 
— — 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Frafiure of a Hand. 


Ti Bones of the Wriſt and Afﬀter-wriſt, may be broken : but, in Hippocrates opinion, chief- Sed7.2. de fa(?, 
ly by that kind of Fracture which is called a Sedes 3 now if they ſhall happen to be broken, {#**-9- 

this ſhall be the manner of reſtoring them : Let the Paticnt lay torth his hand upon ſome The cure. 
even and {mooth Table ; then let your Servant fixetch torth the broken bones, and the Work-maſter | 
reſtore them thus extended, and put them in their proper feats. But being reſtored, they mult be 

kept in their places by ſuch remedics as are uſed in other Fractures 3 to wit, cerates, compreſſes, 

linnen cloths, and ſplints. Now the tractured fingers ſhall be tied or bound to their neighbours, 

that {o they may the more calily, as bound to a {take, be kept in that ftate wherein they have been 

put by the hand of the Workman : But theſe bones, ſeeing they are of a rare and {pongy nature, are 

in a ſhort time and cafily ſtrengthened, or knit by a Callus. Theſe things being done, the hollow- To what pur- 
neſs or palm of the hand ſhall be filled with a Tennis-ball, for thus the broken bones ſhall not onely poſe wa _ 
be more eaſily kept in their places, but alſo the tingers themſelves ſhall be kept in a middle poſture, 8 _ 
that is, not wholly open, nor quite ſhut. It they be kept in any other tigure , the enſuing Calius hand ſerves. 
will cither deprave or quite aboliſh that ation of the hand, whereby we take hold of any thing, | 

The caſe fiands otherwiſe with the fractured Toes; for they ſhall be kept tirait and even out, leti 

they ſhould hinder our going or ſtanding, 


__— 


———— 


CHAP. XX. 
Of the Frafure of the Thigh. 


T is 2 hard thing to bring the fragments of the broken Thigh together to be ſet, by reaſon of yyyy the bone 
the large and ſtrong Muſcles of that part z which whilcli they are drawn back towards their of the Thigh 
original, by a motion both natural and convullive, they carry together with them the fragment is more ditfi- 

of the bone, whereinto they are inſerted : Therefore, when as the Fracture of this bone thall be re- vlfly fer. 
ſiored, the Patient mult lie upon his back with his Leg ſtretched forth, and the Surgeon mult firongly 
and with great torce extend the thigh but if he alone ſhall not be able ſufficiently to extend it, he 
ſhall imploy two other ſtrong attendants, by whole joint-help the fragments may be fitted and fer 


each againtt other. For this purpoſe, when as the ttrength of the hand was not ſufficient, the An- 
cients uſed an Inftrument called a Gloſſocomizem, whereof this is the Figure. 


G g The 
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Sent 7, & 68: In ſtcad of this Gloſſo- The Figure of a Gloſſocomium , or Extender. 


—— ae comium,, you may make 
hoes uſe of my Pulley; for 


Hippocrates, in this bone | TM. WTUSTTVTG Th offs 9 "van! Fil | TRL | 
when it is broken, doth FAMIDNUEED: ER RINET DOE 
approve of extenſion {0 WO -1-mrt- 


much, that although by 
the greatneſs of the ex- 
tenſion the ends of the 
fragments be ſomewhat 
diltant aſunder, an cm- 
pty ſpace being left be- 


LR 


twcenz yet notwith- Atl / 4s ©" LA 1H AU, JI 
ſanding would he have © *1 and aaat 368 (PP AT 81 LA OL 
a ligature made: For it . a % \ m_—_—_—_—_ IIB TT vr IT = 


15 not here as it 1s n 
the extenſions of other 
bones, whereas the calſt- 
ing about of Ligatures 


keeps the muſcles un- 
movable : but here, in the extended thighs, the deligation 1s not of ſuch force as that it may ſtay and 
keep the bones and muſcles in that ſtate wherein the Surgeon hath placed them.: For, {ccing that 
the muſcles of the thigh arelarge and ſtrong, they overcome the ligation, and ar-not kept under by 
ORR it, The Surgeon in ſetting it thall alſo conſider, that the thigh-bone is hullowed on the inner-fide;, 
pe ay but gibbous on the out-ſide, therefore it muſt be ſet in its native figure: Otherwilc, it any, unmind- 
muſt be pre- ful of this conſideration, would have it ſtraight , he ſhall make his Patient halt ail his lite after : 
ſerved inſet- wherefore this inner and native hollowneſs mutt be filled up and preſerved by putting in a compreſs 
ring the bone. of boulſter ſpread over with UVnguentum roſatnr, or the like glutinous thing that it may not fall off: 
wa al for thus alſo the ligation thall the more faithfully kcep the tragments of the bone in their places. 
be bound up. Moreover, Compreſles (hall be applied to the more flender and leſs protuberating parts of the thigh, 
muſt be made as thoſe which are next the ham and knee, that ſo the whole ligation may be alike, and conſc- 
plain either by quently the more firm. Now ligatures, as we formcrly noted, arc ordained tor three things: The 
Nature or Art. jſt is, that the bones may be kept in that ſtate whercin they were ſet, until they be firengthened by 
a Callus : The-ſecond is, to hinder defluxion, which eaſily falls into the broken and luxated 
parts, both by reaſon of pain, as alſo by weakneſs: The thirds, to ltay and hold fatt the {plints and 
medicins which are applied. Inflammation is hindercd by reprcfſing and hindering the bloud and 
other humours, ready to flow down, from entering into the part, and by pretling thoſe humours 
which are preternaturally contained in the part, into the neighbouring parts above and below : 
Wherefore there muſt no ſmall care be had ot preparing ligaturcs, to wit, that they be made of choice 
and well woven cloth, yet not coarſe or rough; and let them be of ſuch length and bredth as the 
Surgeon, perſuaded by an artificial conjecture, ſhall judge to be fit for the thickneſs and length of 
the member and greatneſs of the fracture : for ligatures ought to be of bredth to involve and cover 
all the fractured part, and a great part of that which is ſound : But ſeeing that in my Book of Ban- 
dages, I haveſcemcd chiefly to {ct down and approve the manner of binding uſed by Hippocrates, 
now I think good here in this place to deſcribe that which is in common uſe amongſt our Surgeons. 
The manner Our Surgeons therefore at this day require three ligatures tor Fractures, the tirlt whercof they pre- 
of binding fcntly cati upon the hurt part, whether broken or diſlocated, or onely firained, making the tirſt 
uſed by Sur- wrappings upon it ſo that they moſt and {traitlielt bind it there, but lc{s and more looſly on both 
cop this ggcs thercot : Such circumvolutions, or wrappings, are drawn upwards, and there ended. They 
Why the win- mult be rowled thick, and not wide for fo it they preſently follow, and lic one upon another, they 
ding of theup- will hold the bones more firmly, and more far and wide preſs forth and repreſs the ſuperfluous 
per ligatures bloud from the ſound part. They preſently in like ſort catt the ſecond ligature upon the very Fra- 
pay _" cure, giving it two wraps, then going downwards yet fo, as that they are opener or wider, and 
ter than the farther diſtanteach from other, and not fo cloſe togcther, as the circumvolutions ot the hrſt liga- 
lower, turez that ſo they may preſs the humours the leſs to the extremitics of the part, as thoſe which 
cannot reccive and hear, without inflammation and danger of a Gangrene, fuch abundance of hu- 
mours, for that they are not ſuthciently ſpacious 3 as allo more remote from the fountain of native 
heat, which is greater in the center than in the circumference, At the lower end of the hurt part 
the circumvolutions cither end, or elſe are twined thence back again : They catt on the third liga- 
Why the ture in that lower end of the hurt part, and rowl it ſmoothly and gently upwards, the windings 
_ pony being made contrary to the windings of the firti and ſecond ligatures3 that they may ſodraw back 
led eontrary tO thcir natural ftate the muſcles, which peradventure have been drawn atide by the force of the 
ro the two former wrappings, Theſe ligations hnithed, they apply three ſplints of Paſt-board, or ſome ſuch 
hrſt. mafterz the hit below the FraQture, and that truly morc broad, and of ſuthcient length 3 and then 
two others, one on each tide, dittant each from other ſome tmgers bredth, to the end to keep the 
The Surgeon bone that it do not ttir torthis {ide or that, being wrapped about with Tow or Cotton: Then they 
pee _— think of placing or laying the part, to which purpole they propound to themſelves three ſcopes. 
things in pla- The firtt is, that the part may lie {oftz the ſecond, {mooth and even 3 the third, ſomewhat high, 
cingthe mem- The hurt part ought truly to lieſoft, for that hard lying preſſes it, and cauſes pain and inflamma- 
her, tion z which whiles the Patient cannot patiently endure, heis torced to change his place, whileſt 
he every way ſceks caſe tor his pain; and thus he now and then moves the tractured part, which 
ought ro be kept quict without any motion. It muſt lie {mooth or even, becauſe an uncqual or 
nmneven 
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uneven ſite diſtorts or draws awry the part, whileſt one portion of the hurt part is born up, and ſu- 
ttained by that which lies under it 3 but the other hanging down hath nothing thereunder, where- 


upon it may reſt : Therefore Hippocrates bids us diligently to take heed that the hcel do not hang SetF.4. de fra: 


down, nor the foot remain withouta pillow, for hence pain and defluxion of humours is to be feared, 
But the part ought to lie ſomewhat high, that the defluxion may be hindered, which is cafily ſtirred 
up by a prone and declining ſite : for if the foot ſhall be placed in a lower hgure, the bloud which 
flows thithcr trom the leg, will cauſe inflammation. But on the contrary, it it be higher, nothing 
can flow down thereinto: Therefore abſolutely not onely the foot, but alſo the thigh and leg are to 
be placed higher than the reſt of the body 3 yet keeping ſuch a mean, that the part may not be too 


much dittended, as Hippocrates admoniſheth us. In the mean time, this hurt leg or fide ought to be Sent.33,6 55. 
of equal length with the ſound, and tor that purpoſe it muſt be ſtaid on both ſides with Junks, as we [(#-2-4e frat. 


ſhall ſhew you hercafter, when we come to ſpeak of a broken leg, The bandage being performed, as 
we have ſaid, the following night, and the next day the Patient fcels the member more ftraitly 

bound, than when it was at hrſt wrapped 3 yea, verily the Knee is lifted up into a ſoft tumor by the 

expreſſion of the humour from the wounded part : but on the contrary, the enſuing day the ligation 

is flackned and relaxed, ſome portion of the humour contained in the part being digeſted. Alfo 
the next day all things are perceived more looſe, there being made a larger reſolution of the hu- 
mour : Then therefore the bandages muſt be looſed, and that not onely, left that the fragments of 
the bones ſhould tall forth of their place, but alſo that we may gratihe the Patient by that alteration 

or change of place, and belides that we may avoid itching, which uſually happens to parts too long 
bound up, by reaſon of the ſuppretlion of acrid and fuliginous excrements, which uſe to be gathered 
in great quantity in a part at relt and bound up, both trom the excrementitious humours, wherewith 
the part is moiſtned, and the alimentary humours, in a part which is idle and ac quiet; by reaſon the 

difflation and tranſpiration are hindered by want of exerciſe, and the pores ot the skin thut up by 

the abundance of the ligatures: ſo that by the ſuppretſion thereot, many have not onely an itching, 

but alſo the skin being broke by the acrimony of theſe, as well vapours as humours, which are kept 

ſhut and pent up, have Ulcers break forth : Therefore when {uch accidents ſhall be feared, the 

part ſhall ſo long be fomented with warm Water and Oil, as you ſhall think fit : for, ſuch foment- 

ing aſſwageth pain, relaxeth that which was too much ſiraitned by the binding, and amends the 
xetrigeration of the part, cauſed by the repercutſion and exprethon of the bloud and fpirits, the na- 
tive and internal heat being by this means revived. It, together with the tumour there be a con- 
tuſion and ſugillation, it mult be the longer tomented, that the excrementitious humour reſiding in 
the part may be digeſted. But if this quantity of time thall not ſuthce, then muit you uſe ſtronger 
digeſtives : yet havea care you uſe them not too long torſo you ſhould hinder the generation of 
a Callus. Therefore that ſaying of Hippocrates muſi here be remembred, which faith, Thata weak 
fomentation, and the ſhort time of uſing one, doth attract, but not difcuſs; but a longer and ſtron- 
ger waſtes the fleſh, Beſides alſo you mnit have regard to the temper and habit of the Patient 3 
tor fomentations uſed to plethorick bodies, draw ſuperfluous humours to the part, The Ancients 
bid, that the ligatures be looſed every third day until their ſeventh day ; but atter the ſeventh, on 
every ſeventh day : but hereof nothing can be certainly and perpetually decreed: For, according 
to the accidents the Patients muſt be drefſed ſooner or later, more often or ſeldom; renewing the 
ligatures, and thereſt of the dreſſing. Therctore, if no ſymptom urge, I would have none of theſe 
things which are done to the Patient at the tuit dreihng, to be moved, unleſs as lowly and ſeldom 
as you may:. For you hinder the knitting of the bone, it you never fo little move the ends of the 
fragments thereof : for, as you {ee Wood is joincd together by Glue, and Pewter with Solder; fo 
the fragments of bones are, by a providence of Nature, glued and foldred together by a Calls. 
Wheretore broken bones have very much need of reſt, to the generating of a Callus ; otherwiſe, the 
matter thereof owing down, quickly flows away, and nothing is done. You may much help for- 
wards the generation of a Callus, which is begun about the thirteenth or fifteenth day, by applying 
an cmplaitter made with the white of an Egg, having the Powder of red Roſe-leaves, and Wheat- 
Aour mixed therewith, and catagmatick Plaſters, which thall hereafter be deſcribed in ſpeaking of 
the Fracture of a Leg, 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Fratture of the Thigh nigh to the Foint, or the upper or lower head of the bone. 


Fracture ſometimes happens at the joint of .the hip in the neck of the thigt>bone, as I once 
obſerved in an honeſt Matron. I being called to her, when I had obſerved the hurt thigh 
to be ſhotter than the whole , with the outward prominency of the Iſchirzm, which at the 

firſt fight I ſuppoſed to proceed from the head of the thigh-bone, I preſently perſwaded my elf 

it was a Diſlocation and no Fracture ; I then therefore extended the bone, and torced (as I thought) 
the head thereof into its cavity; The quality of both the legs in bigneſs which tollowed upon 
this extenſion, increaſed my perſuaſion” that it was adiſlocation, The next day I viſited her the 
ſecond time, and found her in great pain, het hurt leg the ſhorter, and her foot wrefted inwards. 

Then I looſed all her -ligatures, and perceived fuch a prominency as I did formerly: Where- 

fore I endeavoured again to force in the head of the bone, as I formerly did; but as I was bulied 

therein, I heard a little crackling, and alſo I conſidered that there was nec cavity nor depreſſion 
in the joint, by which figns I certainly perſuaded rhy felt that the bone was broken, and not 


When the 
firſt ligation 
muſt be loo- 
ſed. 


Sent.15.ſef,z, 


Reſt neceſſary 
for the knir- 
ring of ſer 
bones. 


A Hiſtory, 


% 


Another Fra- 


diſlocated, Neither onely (uch kind of Fractures , but alſothe ſeparation of the appendix or head gyre of the 

of this bone from its place, may induce one to think it a diſlocation; which thing hath ſfome- Thigh, reſem- 

times deceived ſome heedleſs Surgeons, who have not dreamt of the divulfion or ſeparation of the bling a luxa- 
Gg 2 appendix —_ 
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eppendix from the top of the thigh-bone, but have judged it onely a diſlocation. Then therefore 
(that I may return to my former narration) I (et the bone, and joincd the fragments together, laid 
thereupon ſplints with compreſſes, made ligations with a rowler, having two heads wrapped about 
the joint, and the body crols-wiſe, and I detended her foot with a cafe, that none of the cloths might 
preſsit : 1 faſined a rope to a poſt, and ſo let it come down into the midlt of the Bed, and tied many 
knots thereon, for the better taking hold and lifting up her ſelf; the which thing you mult always 
do in Fractures and Diſlocations of the Thigh and Leg, that ſo your Patients may have ſome ſtay, 
whercby they may ſuccour themſelves with their hands as oft as they delire to riſe or lift themſelves 
up in their Beds, or go to ſtool; as alſo, that they may give perſpiration, and as it were ventilation 
to the loins, buttocks, rump, and other parts, compreſſed and wearied with long lying , for want 
whereof they are moleſted with heat and pain, whence Ulcers ariſe, which oft-times torment the Pa- 
tient with ſuch tormenting heat and pain, that he is cven conſumed by a Fever, watchings, and want 
Why the Fra- rot, This opportunity of raiſing the body out of the Bed, is by ſo much the more necdtul in this 
Eure of a bone 1, by how much the Frafture is nearer the joint; for there it is more dangerous than in the. 
near a joint is P!ACt, OY 
moredange- Mmidſi of the thigh, and conſequently more difficult to dreſs and heal, for that the part is blouc- 
rous. Icſs, and by reaſon of the multitudes of the Nerves, Tendons, and Ligaments, which are ot- 
noxious to many malign ſymptoms: But the Surgeon muſt have diligent care in this kind of Fra- 
ture, and mutt look oftcn that the bone which is ſet do not fall forth again, which eaſily happens 
here by any light ſtirring of the body, and the like occation, tor that the thigh hath but one 
onely bone : Therefore as oft as the Bandages ſhall be looſed, and the Fracture drefled , he (hall 
attentively view the figure of the bone, and the magnitude of the affected part, comparing it 
with the ſound; for the ſet and compoſed fragments of the broken bone can ſcarce fall aſunder, 
but that the one mult lie upon the other. But before it be knit the part mult be extended and re- 
ſtored tots fate, that ſo the Patient may not halt during the reſidue of his lite: For I haveread it 
Liv. 3.ſent. 6. written in Avicen, that ſcarce any do ſo well recover a fractured thigh, that they dohot halt thereof 3 
<9” age fl . therefore the Patient muſt be careful that he move himſelf or his body as little as hecan. Many of 
the thigh. the Ancients have ſet down the time of the conſolidation of this bone to be fifty days: but (as I for- 
bone may be merly ſaid) there can be no certain or determinate time hereof. But in what time ſoever this bone 
knit, ſhall be knit the Patient muſt not ſtand or go thereon preſently upon it, for that there remains a weak- 
neſs in the part a long time after, ſo that the Patients are forced to uſe Crutches to go withall, inthe 


mean ſpace while they recover more ſtrength. 


— 
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CHAP. XXII. | 
Of the Fratiure of the Patella, or Whirl-bone of the Knee. 


The Differen- 


29k that happens, it goes into two or three pieces, ſometimes long-wiſe, ſometimes athwart z 


* He Whirl-bone of the Knee is oft-times contuſed, but not ſo frequently broken; yet when 
ſometimes it is broken in the mid(i, and ſomewhiles fhivercd into many fſplinters, and all 


Signs, theſe either with or without a wound. The ſigns are, impotency in going, a hollownels in that 
place, and a ſenſible ſeparation of the fragments of the hurt part, and the crackling of theſe parts 
Cure under your hand, It is ſet after this manner; wiſh the Patient to ſixetch forth his leg, yea, he muſt 


keep it extended all the while until it be knit 3 and therefore leſt he ſhould bend it unawares, the 
hollowneſs of the ham ſhall be filled with a boulſter 3 for by bending of the Knee the ſet fragments of 
the Whirl-bone would again fly in ſunder. This being done, the fragments ſhall by the hand of the 
Surgeon be ſet as is fitting, and be kept ſo ſet by the application of convenient remedies, making li- 
gatures, and applying junks, as we {aid mult be done in the fracture of the thigh-bone. And laftly, 
you muſt obſerve and doin this as in the fraftureof a leg. For the Prognoſtick, this I affirm, that I 
Why thoſe have ſcen none of thoſe who have had this bone fractured who have not halted during the reſt of 
halr who have thcir lives. The cauſe hereof is, the knitting by the concretion of a Callus hinders the free bend- 
ESRI ing of the Knee going, eſpecially on even ground, is more eakie to the Patient, but an aſcent is far 
nent more difficult, and abſolutely painful. The Patient muſt neceffarily for this kind of Fracture lie 
or keep his Bed, at the leaſt for forty days. 


CHAP. XXIII 
Of @ broken Leg. 


Sent 65. ſelt.2, His kind of Fracture is cured after the ſame manner as that of thearm or cubit. Hippocrates ad- 
us, | moniſheth us, that the Tibia, or leg-bone is more dangerous to be broken, and more difficult 
and flow to be healed than the Fibula, or ſhin-bone becauſe that is the thicker, and as it 

were the upholder of the whole bulk of the body 3 but this other is but as it werea certain additament 

or aſſiſtant.,provided for the ſtaying or bearing up of the muſcles of the leg,by which the foot is moved, 

The leg-bone being only broken, the ſigns thereofare perceived only in the inner part of the leg ; for 

that the ſhin-bone being whole, ſuffers itnot to throw or caſt forth it ſelf, On the contrary, when the 

ſhin-bone only is broken, the figns thereof appear only in the external part of the leg becauſe the 

leg-bone being oppoſed thereto, doth not ſuffer it to caſt in it ſelf, and with its fragments to turn in- 

Sign that both wards: But when both the bones are broken, the ſigns of the Fracture may equally appear both here 
= bones are and there, But when only one of theſe bones are broken, the Fracture is tar more eafie to dreſs and 
roken. heal, becauſe that which remains whole, is a much more firm ſtay to that which is hurt than any 
ſplints can be. But that I may the better inſtruct and make ready the Surgeon for the reſtoring 


UMI 
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of this FraQture, I will illuſtrate the matter by an example from my {clf. Jobn Nefor, Door of A Hiſtory. 


' Phyick, Richard Hubert, and I, went together to vilit a Patient at the.place of the Fricr Minorites. 


Wherefore, .intending to pals over the Sen within light of the place, I endeavoured to make my 
horſe take boat, and thercfore ſwitched him over the buttocks : The Jade, maddcd herewith, fo 
ſtruck at me with his heels that he brake both the bones of my left leg, ſome tour tingers bredti 
above my ankle, Then I, fearing ſome worſe miſchicf, and lett the Jade thould double his blow, 
flew back 3 and as I fled back, the broken bones flew in ſunder and breaking through the fleth, 
ſtocking, and boot , ſhewed themſelves, whereby I felt as much pain as ir is credible a man was 
able to endure; wherefore I was preſently carried into the Boat, that fo I might be carried to the 
other lide of the Water to be dreiled 3 bur the fiirring of the Boat as they rowed, almolt killed me 
with bitterneſs of pain, for that the tharpfragments ot the bones were rubbed againſt the fleſh which 
lay next them. Being ferricd over, as I was conveyed into the next houſes, my pain was much in- 
creaſed, whileſt lifted by the hands of divers perſons, one while up.another down, ſometimes to the 
Icft fide, other whiles to the right with my whole body, and all the parts thereof, When at the 
length I was laid upon a bed, 1 was ſomewhat freed from the bitterneſs of my pain, and had time 
to wipe off the ſweat which ran down over all my body. - Then was I dreſſed with ſuch a Medicin A foon made 
as the time and place would afford, we compoſed it of the White of Egg, Wheat-flour, Soot of a Medicin. 
Chimney, and melted Butter, For the reft, I entreated Richard Hubert that he would handle me y1.z7 ro a, 
as if he knew me not, neither that moved tor love of me, he ſhould remit any thing of the ſeverity when the Leg 
of Art , but chiefly, that he would ſtretch my foot ſtraight out, and it the wound were not ſuth- is broken. 
ciently wide, that he would enlarge it with his Incifion-knite, that ſo he might the more catily ſet 
tne broken bones in their due placez that he would with his tingers (whseſe judgment is far more 
certain than the beſt made inſtruments ) ſearch, whether the fplintcrs which werc in the wound 
wcre quite ſevered from the bone, and therefore to be taken torth 3 that he would with his hand 
preſs torth the bloud, and the clods of bloud which were in a great quantity concrete at the mouch 
of the wound 3 that he would bind up and place my leg in that lite and manner as he thought 
beſt, which is, that he would have three rowlers in a readine(s, the tirtt whercot he ſhould calt di- 
rely upon the wound, {o that he ſhould begin his ligation at the wound : alſo he ſhould put ſplints 
about it, ſome three, but others two hngers bredth, of the length of halt a foot, ſomewhat deprefled 
and hollowed, whereby they might be the more catily put about the Ig, more ftraitly at their ends, 
and a fingers diltance cach trom other, which at the lalt he ſhould bind with tillets, like thoſe where- 
with Womcn uſe to bind up their hair; yet ſo that the binding might be more ttraight upon the 
wound 3 and that he would fill the cavity of the ham and ot the ankles with bouliters made of flax 
wrapped in linncn cloths : that he would tortifie the tides of my leg with Junks made of bents 
or little (ticks, and lined with linnen cloth, ttretched from my heel ro my groin, and bound over 
in tour places 3 ſo that the {traight tgure of the leg might ſcarcely be perverted by any force : that 
he would gently and ſmoothly littup my leg to an indifferent height : and lattly, that he thould 
The {gure of a Leg fratinred with a Wourd, arm it from the violence of external inju- 
: and band up. rics , by putting it in a Box or Caſe, But 
you mult note,that the fit placing or laying 
of the Leg is a matter of ſuch moment, that 
it any errour be here committed, it will 
cauſe no leſs then lameneſs : For it it be 
litted up higher than is tit, tne C2llus will 
be hollow on the torelide it lower, then 
it w:ll be gibbous or bunching torch. Nei- 
ther alſo do they commit a irmall errour, 
who do not hll up the cavities at the ancles 
aitcr the atore-mentioned manner : tor, 
hereupon the hecl will be much atflicted, 
whileſt it is forced to ſuſtain-a tedious and painful comprethon , which at length brings a hot 
diſtemper , bccaiiſe the ſpirits cannot freely flow theretoz which I tinding by experience, not 
knowing the cauſe, wiſhed them ever now and then to litt up my heel, whereby it might enjoy the 
bencht ot perſpiration, and the ſpirits have free entrance thacinto, and the contained vapours paſ- 
{ing forth. To conclude, my hurt leg was laid upon a cuſhion,atter the manner you ce here deſcribed, 


——————— 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of ſome things to be obſerved in Ligation, when a FraGiure is aſſociated with a Wound. 


gil His taken out of the doftrine of the Ancients, ought tobe kept firm and ratified 3 that liga- Thatthe ligr- 


— - — —_- 


tion mult be made upon the Wound, otherwiſe the wounded part will preſently lift it t&lt = _ be 
up into a great tumor, receiving the humours preſſed thither by the force of the ligation a 
made on this and that ſide, above and below, whence enſue many malign ſymptoms. You may make what ſym- 
trial hereof upon a ſound fleſhy part; for if you bind it above and below, not touching that which 1s toms enſue the 
in the mid, it will be lifted up into a great tumor, and change the flourithing and native colour into ant of bind- 
a livid or blackiſh huc, by reaſon of the flowing and abundance of the humours preſled forth on every ”__ nyo" the . 
ſide trom the neighbouring parts. Theretore ſuch things will happen much the rather in a woun- dane 
ded or ulccrated part : But tor this cauſe the Ulcer will remain unſuppurated and weeping, crude 
and liquid Sares flowing there-hence, like unto that which uſually flows from inflamed Eyes : 
Such Sanizs, it it fall upon the bones, and make any ftay there, it, with the touch thereof, 
burns and corupts them, and ſo much the more, if they be rare and ſott. Theſe will be the figr:s 
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Signs of the of ſuch corruption of the bones; if a greater quantity, and that more filthy ſanies flow from the Ulcer 
corruption of (4.11, was accuſtomed, or the nature ofa ſimple Ulcer requires; it the lips of the Ulcer be inverted, it 
the bones. 111 fleſh be more ſoft and flaccid about them, if a ſorrowful ſenſe of a beating, and alſo deep pain 
torment the Patient by fits if, by ſearching with your probe, you perccive the bone to be ſpoiled 
of its perizſteum', and laſtly, if you find it ſcaly and rough 3 or alſo, it your probe be put down fomne- 
what hard, it run into the ſubſtance of the bone. But we have treatcd ſufficiently hercof in our 
particular Treatiſe of the rottenneſs of the bones; but certainly ſuch rottenne(s willncver happen to 
When the the bone, if the hurt part be bound up asis fit, and according to Art. Wheretore I judge it not amils 
0 yg Link again to admoniſh the Chirurgcon of this, that as far as the _ (hall ſufter, he make his rowlings 
ow bo lignios upon the wound, unleſs by chance there be ſuch exceſhve pain and great inflammation, that through 
occaſion of ſuch ſymptoms and accidents, he be diverted from this proper and legitimate cure of the 
diſeaſe : Therefore then, becauſe nothing more can be done, let him onely do this which may be done 
without offence; that is, let him ſupply the defe&t of ligation and rowlers, with a linnen cloth, not 
too weak, nor too much worn, being twice or thrice doubled, and which may ſerve to compaſs the 
wound and neighbouring parts once about : let him ſew the edges thercof at the ſides of the wound, 
leſt he be forced to ſtir the fragments of the bones (which once ſet ought to be kept unmoved) as of- 
ten as the wound comes to be drefled. For, broken bones do not require ſuch frequent drefling as 
Wounds and Ulcers do. By this it appears, that as want of binding, and too much looſneſs in ab- 
ſence of pain and a phlegmon, ſo alſo too ſtrait ligation when pain is preſcnt, brings a phlegmon 
and abſccſs tothe Wound : Therefore let all things here, according to thie forementioned rules and 
circumſtances be indifferent. I have for this purpoſe thought good to reiterate theſe things, becauſe 
you ſhall as yet find many, who follow the practice of Pals, and make many circumveclutions here 
Sen and there, above and below the wound, which preſently they carry croſs-wiſe. But this croſs or Lat- 
—>— raged ticc-like kind of ligation is wholly to be diſliked, and that onely to be uſcd which we have deſcri- 
REES bed, according to the mind of Hippocrates. Now it is time that I return to the former Hiſtory of 
my miſhap, and declare what was done to me after that frlt drething, which I have formerly men- 

tioncd. 


CHAP. XXV. 
IWhat was uſed to the Authors Leg after the firſt dreſſing. 


the Baſilica of the left arm, ſome fix ounces of bloud : And then at the ſecond drefling the lips 

or edges of the wound and places thereabout were anointed with «nguentum roſatum, which by 

> mgyur- Se if a joint conſent of the Ancients, is much commended in the beginnings of traCtures for it will aſ- 
fore good in {wage pain, and hinder inflammation, by repelling the humours far from the wounded part : for 
Fra&ures, jt is cold, aftringent and repelling, as the compoſition thercot {hews ; for it is made ex oleo omphacino, 
aqua roſacea, pauco aceto, & cera alba, Theretore I uſcd this ointment for fix days; I dipped the 

compreſſes and rowlers ſomcwhiles in Oxycrate, otherwhiles in thick and aſtringent red Wine, for 

the lirengthening of the part, and repretſing the humoursz which two things we muſt have a care 

You muſt have Of in Hippocrates opinion, in Fractures eſpecially with a wound : Wheretore it at any time the com- 
2care that the preſſes or rowlers ſeemed to dry, I now and then moiſtned them with the Oxycrate or Roſe Vinegar: 
comprefles tor, by their too much dryneſs, pain and inflammation happen 3 and it they bind the part ſome- 
and rowlers what more ſtrait, they hurt it alſo by their hardneſs. You ſhall ſee many Surgeons, who in this 
TY d kind of affe, from the beginning to the end, uſe onely aftringent and emplaſtick Medicins, wholly 
F contrary to the method ſet down by Hippocrates, and commended by Galen: For, by the continucd 
uſe of ſuch things, the pores and breathing-places of the skin are thut up 3 whence the fuliginous ex- 

crement being ſuppret, the external heart is increaſed, and itching cauſed, and at length an Ulcer by 

the fretting of the acrid and ſerous humour long ſuppreſt : Whereby you may learn, that aftringent 

and emplattick Medicins muſt not be uſed above tix days : In ſtead hereof you thall uſe theemplaitters, 

which Iſhall preſently deſcribe. In the beginning of my diſcaſc I uſed ſo ſpare a diet, that for nine 

days I ate nothing cach day but twelve ſtewed Prunes, and fix morſels of bread, and drank a Paris 

The deſcri- Pivt of ſugred Water, of which Water this was the compoſition. Re Sacc. albiſe J xij. aque font. 
prion of aſu- ſb ij. cinam. 5 1ij. bulliant ſimul. ſecundum artem : Otherwhiles I uſed Syrup of Maidens-hair with 
gred Water, boiled Water: Otherwhiles, the divine drink (as they term it) whereof this is the compolition. 
BR Aque cofie Ib vj. ſacc. albiſ. 5 iv. ſucc. lim. 7 J. agitentur & tranſvaſentur ſepius in vaſis vitreis : 1 

was purged when necd required with a bole of Caſſia with Rubarb : I uſed alſo Suppoſitorics of Ca- 

ſile-Soap to make me go to tool; for, it at any time I wanted due evacuation, a preternatural heat 

The cauſes of preſently ſeized upon my kidnics: With this, though exquiſite manner of diet, I could not prevail, 
a Fever and but that a Fever took me upon the eleventh day of my diſcaſc, and a defluxion, which turned into 
Abſceſs, enſu- an abſceſs, long lowing with much matter: I think the occaſion hereof was ſome portion of the hu- 
Fe Fun * mour ſuppreſi in the bottom of the wound; as alſo by too looſe binding, by reaſon that I could not 
*  endurejultor more ſtrait binding ; and laftly, ſcales or ſhivers of bones quite broke off, and therefore 

unapt to be agglutinated : for theſe therefore putrefying, drew by conſent the proper nouriſhment of 

the part into putrefaCtion, and by the putredinous heat thence ariſing, did plentifully adminitter the 

Signs of ſcales material and efficient cauſe to the detiuxion and inflammation. I was moved to think they were 
ſevered from {calcs ſevered from their bone by the thin and crude ſanzes flowing from the wound, the much ſwoln 
their bones. ſides of the wound, and the more looſe and ſpongy fleſh thereabouts. To theſe cauſes this alſo did 
accrew, one night amongſt therelt, as I ſlept, the muſcles ſo contracted themſelves by a violent mo- 

tion, that they drew my whole leg upwards ; fo that the bones, by the vehemency of the convullion, 

were diſplaced, and preſſed the fides of the wound ; neither could they be pertedly compoſed or let, 


unleſs 


I Being brought home to mine own houſe in Paris in the afternoon, they took from me, out of 


_ ” —_ Mm — 
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unleſs by a new extenſion and impulſion, which was much more paintul to me than the former. M y 
Fever when it had laſted me ſeven days, at Icngth enjoycd a crifis and end, partly by the eruption of 
matter, and partly by ſweat, flowing trom me in a plenteous manner. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
What may be the cauſe of the conmnlſwve twitching of broken Members. 


TT" contraction, and (as it were) convullive twitching, uſually happens to fratured mem- Whythe EX- 


bers in the time of ſleep. I think the cauſe thercofis, tor that the native heat withdraws it pangas? 1 
ſelf while we ſleep, into the center of the body; whereby it cometh to pals, that the.ex- ye feep. 

treme parts grow cold. In the mean while Nature by its accuttomed providence, {cnds ſpirits tothe 

ſupply of the hurt part : But becauſe they are not received of the part cvil affected and unapt there- 

to, they betake themſelves together, and ſuddenly, according to their wonted celcrity, thicker trom 

whence they came, the muſcles follow their motion 3 with the muſcles tte bones whereinto they are 

inſertcd, are together drawn; whereby it comes to pals, that they are again diſplaced, and with 

great torment of pain, fall from their tormer ſcat. This contraction of the Muſcles is towards their 

original, 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Certain documents concerning the parts whereon the Patient mujt neceſſarily reſt 
whileſt he lies in his Bed. 


Hoſe who have their leg cr the like bone broken, becauſe they are hindercd by the bitterneſs The natural 
J of pain, and alſo with tor their cure or conſolidation, arc torced to keep themſelves without faculties laft- 
ſtirring, and upon their backs in their beds for a long time together. In the mean ſpace 8%'Þ - xr 
the parts whereupon they mult neceſſarily lic, as the heel, back, holy-bone, rump, the muſcles of the wry Amro 
broken thigh or leg, remain ſtretched forth and unmovable, ſet at liberty trom their uſual tunRions : ftrengrhened 
Whereby it comes to paſs that all their ſtrength decayes, and grows dull by little, Moreover alſo, by ation. 
by the ſuppreſſion of the tuliginous and acrid excrements, and want of perſpiration, they grow pre- How and whar 
rernaturally hot 3 whence detluxion, an abſccls and ulcer happen to them, bur principally tothe holy- A 
bone, the rump, and heel: to the tormer , tor that they are detended with {mall ſtore of flethz to the == of the 
latter, for that it is of more cxquilite ſenſe, Now the Ullcers of theſe partsare dithcultly healed, yea, leg, to the 


and oft-times they cauſe a gangrene in the fleſh, and a rottennels and mortihication in the bones there- rump ard 


The Figure of a Caſſe. under.and for the heel. 
molt part a con- 


tinued Fever, d:- 
lirixmconvaltion, 
and (by that ſym- 
pathy which ge- 
nerally accompa- 
nies fuch affects) 
a hicketing: For 
the heel and (to- : 
mach are two ve- 
ry nervous parts, 
the latter in the 
whole bodythere- 
of, and by a large 
portion of the 
Nerves of the (ixt 
conjugation, but 
th2 other by the 
great tendon pal- 
ling under it, the 
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| wiaich is produ- 


2 mz ccdby the meet- 


ing,and as it were r 
A A Shews the bottom or belly of the Caſſe. BB The wings or ſides to be opened and ſh: growing together 
at pleaſure. C Theend of the wings, whereto the ſole or arch is fitted, DD The ot the three mul- 
Arch. EE The Sole. FF Anopen ſpace whereat the beel hangs forth of the C aſſe. cles of the calt ot 
the leg, All which 
are deadly both by diſfipation of the native heat by the feveriſh, and that which is preternatural 3 as : 
alſo by the infection of the noble parts,whoſe uſe the life cannot want, by carrion-like vapors. When . qa. 
as I conſidered all theſe things with my ſelf, and (become more skilful by the example of others) un- L- = 
der{tood how dangerous they were, I wiſhed them now and then to lift my heel out of the bed and ygrefaid Ul- 
taking hold of the rope which hung over my head, I heaved up my felt, that fo tae parts prefſed with cers, 
continual lying, might tranſpire and be ventilated. Moreover alſo I retted thete parts upon a round 
calhion, being open in the middle, and fiuffed with ſoft feathers, and laid under my rump and hcel, 
that they might be refre!hed by the benetit and gentle breathing of the air : and I did oft-rimes apply 
linnen cloths (pred over with zngentzm roſ1ttm, tor the aſfivaging of the pain and heat : —_ _ 
eviſc 
, 


——_———— 
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The uſe ofa deviſed a Caſle of Lattin, wherein the broken Leg being laid, is kept in its place, far more ſurely and 
Lattin Caſle. certainly than by any Junks; and moreovcr alſo it may all be moved to and again at the Patients 
pleaſure, This Caſle will alſo hinder the hecl from lying with all its body and weight upon tie 

Bed, putting a ſoft and thick boulſter under the calf, in that place where the Caſle is hollow : bc- 

fidesalſo. it arms and defends it again the falling down and weight of the bed-cluths, having a little 

arch made over and above of the ſame matter : All which ſhall be made manifeit unto you by the 

precedent figure. Now it remains that I tell you what remedies]I applied to the abſccfs which hap- 

A ſuppurative pened upon my wound, When therefore ] perceived an abſceſs to breed, I compoted a ſuppurative 
Medicin. Medicin of the yolks of Eggs, common Oil, Turpentine, and alittle Wheat-flour, and I uſcd it till it 
A deterſive. was opened then to cleanſe it I uſed'this following remedy. Re Syrupiroſati & terebinth. venete, an. 
Z ij. pulveris radicis ireos florentie, aloes, maſtiches, farine bordei, an. 3 {$. incorporentur omnia ſimul, & fiat 
mundificativum : but I had a care that the place whereat I conjectured the quite ſevercd ſcales of the 

bones muſt break forth, ſhould be filled with tents made of ſponge or flax, that ſo by this means 1 

Catagmatick might kecp the Ulcer open at my pleaſure : But I put into the bottom of the Ulcer catagmatick ar.d 
Powders hare cephalick Pewders, with a little burnt alum, toprocure the cgreſs of the fornerly mentioned ſcales, 
tg Theſe at Icngth caſt forth, I cicatrizcd the Ulcer with burnt alum For, this having a drying and 
ſcales of bones Altringent faculty, contirms and hardens the ficth, which is looſe and ſpongy, and flowing with liquid 
ſanies, and helps torward Natures endeavour in cicatrization. For, the fragments of the bones, they 

by reaſon of thcir natural drincſs and hardneſs, cannot be joined and knit together by themſclves 

without a medizm : but they necd a certain ſubſtance, which thickning and concrcting at their ends, 

The cauſes doth at length glue them together, and (as it were) faſten them with ſoder. This ſubliance hath its 
both efficient matter of the proper ſubſtance and marrow of the bones z but the former from the native heat, and 
and material emplaſtick Mcedicins, which moderately heat. For on the contrary, theſe Medicins, which by their 
of a Calls. tog much heat, dodiſcuſs and attenuate, do (as it were) melt and diſſolve the matter of the Callus , 
and ſo hinder the knitting: Wherefore for this purpoſe, I would wiſh you to make uſe of the tol- 

lowing emplalicrs, of whoſe efficacy I have had experience for, hence they are callcd knitting or 

Medicins con- conſolidating plaſters. Rr Olei myrtil. & roſarum omphace. an. tb ſ$. rd. althee Th ij. rad. fraxini, & fol. 
—_— = ejreſd.rad. conſolide majoris & fol.cjuſd.fol.ſ2licis, an,m.j. fiat decodiio in ſufficiente quart. vini nigri, & aquee 
2 callus, - Ffabrorum, ad medictatis conſumptionen:, adde in colatura pulveris myrrhe Ef thuris an. Z |. adipis birch, 
th (3. zerebinth, lote 5; iv. maſtiches, 5 it). litharg yri auri & argenti,a! 5 1}. bolt armenie, © terre ſigillate 

wg black Pla- ,y, 5 j. \'. minii 3 Vj. cere albe quantum ſufficit : fiat emplaſirum, ut artis et, Jn ſtead hereof you may 
l uſe the black cmplalter, whercot this is the deſcription, . is Lithargyri auri | j. olei & aceti tþ ij. co- 
queantur ſimul lento igne donec nigrum & ſplendens reddatur emplaſtrum, & non adhereat digitis. Or clle, 

The deſerivti- W Olei roſat. &: myrtil, an. 5 1}. nucum cupreſſt, boli armen. ſanguinis drac, pulveriſztorum an. 5 5, emplaſt. 
ogg: =, ol diacalcitheos 5; iv. liquefaciant ſimul & fiat emplaſtrum ſecundum artem. In defect of theſe, you may 
drapum, or ule a Cerecloth, or Tela Gualteri, whereof this is the deſcription. Re Pwlveris thuris, farine wolatilis, 
Cerecloth, maſtiches, boli arm. refine pini, nucum cu eſſi, rubie tinforum, an. F i). ſeri arietini & cere albe, an. tb |:, 
fiat emplaſtrum : into which (whilcſt 1t is hot) dip a warm linncn cloth, for the torementioncd uſe, 

Emplaſtrum Diacalcithess, by the common conſent of all the Ancients, is much commendcd for Fra- 

ores but it muſt undergo different preparations, according to the condition of the time, for in 

the Summer it mult bedifſolved in the juice of Plantain and Nightſhade, lett it ſhould heat more than 

is fit. It is convenicnt in the intcrim to have regard to the temper of the affected bodies 3 for nci- 

ther are the bodies of children to be ſo much dried as thcſe of old men : otherwiſe if ſuch drying Me- 

dicins ſhould be applicd to young bodies as to old, the matter of the Calus would be diſſolved, it would 

be ſo far from concreting 3 whercfore the Surgeon mult take great heed in the choice of his Medi- 

Medicins Cins: For often-times remedies good of themielves, are by uſe made not good, becauſe they are uſed 
good of them- and applicd without judgment z which is the car ſe that oft-times pernicious accidents happen, or clſe 
ſelves, not the Callus becomes more ſoft, hard, ilender, crooked 3 or laſtly, concretes more ſlowly by the great 


good by event, errour, and to the great thame of the Surgeon. 


—_— — _—— — —  — 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


By what means we may kgow the Calius is a breeding. 


When the 


Hen I knew that my Leg begun to knit, when as leſs matter than was uſual came from the 
6-7 fred l Ulcer, when the pain flackned, and laſtly, whenas the convulſive twitchings ceaſed ; which 
ding the Ulcer cauſed me to judge it ht to dreſs it ſeldomer than I was uſed to do : For, by the frequent 
mult be ſel- deterſion in dreſſing an Ulcer, whileft a Calius is breeding, the matters whereof it is to be made, are 
dom dreſt. drawn away and ſpent, which are (as they term them) Ros, Cambium, and Gluten, which are the pro- 
per and genuine nouriſhments both of the bony, as alſo of the fleſhy ſubltance, I by other ſigns alfo 

conjectured the breeding of the Callus, to wit, by the ſweating ofa certain dewy bloud out of the 

; edges and pores of the wounds, which gently died and bedewed the boullters and ligatures, proceed- 
Hippſent 43- ing from the efflux of the ſubtler and gentler portion of that matter, which plentcoully lowed down 
ſict.s. de fratt. fr the breeding of a Calius, As alſo by a tickling and pleaſing ſenſe of a certain vapour continually 
creeping, with a moderate and gentle heat, from the upper parts cven to the place of the wound. 

Wheretore thencetorwards I ſomewhat looſened the ligation, Iſt by keeping it too trait, I ſhould hin- 

der from entering to the fragments of the bones, the mattcr of the Calls, which is a portion of the 

Meats fit for bloud, temperate in quality, and moderate in quantity. Then therefore I thought good to uſe nou- 
-— _—e 2 rithiments ht togenerate more grofs, thick, and tenacious bloud, and ſufficient for generating, a Calls; 
cT—_ ſuch as are the extremities, tendinous, and griſly parts of Beaſts, as the heads, fect, legs, and cars of 
Hogs, Oxen, Shcep, Kids; all which I boiled with Rice, French Barley, and the like, uting ſome- 

whiles one, ſomewhiles another, to pleaſe my ſtomach and palate, I alſo ſometimes ted upon Fru- 

mity, 


| 
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mity, or Wheat ſodden in Capon broth with the yolks of Eggsz Tdrank red, thick and aftringent 

Wine, indifferently tempered with Water. For my ſecond courſe, I ate Cheſnuts and Medlars. 

Neither do I without ſome reaſon, thus particularize my diet for that groſs nonrilhments, eſpecially 

if they befriableand fragil, as Bect is, are alike hurtful (for as much as pertains to the generating of a 

Callus) as light meats are for that makes the Calls too dry, theſe too tender. Wherefore Galen Lib6.Meth.c.5; 
pronounces thoſe meats onely ht tor generating a Callus, which are neither tragilnor friable, ncither 

{crous and thin, nor toodry 3 but indifferent groſs, and alſo viſcid, fat and tough. Theſe meats di- 

geltcd by the ſtomach into chy{ze, are ſent into the Guts, and from hence, by the meſaraick veins into 

the gate vein, and the hollow part ot the Liver, thence into the hollow-vein, and ſo into the veins 

diſperſed over all the body and parts thereof, There are alſo ſome of theſe veins which carry bloud 

into the bones, but in the large cavities of the bones is marrow contained, as in the ſmall, a certain 

marrowy ſubſtance, proportionable thereto, being, their proper nouriſhment. The generation of 

marrow is from the grofler portion of the bloud, which flows intothe greater cavitics ot the bones by 

larger Veins and Arterics, but into the leſs by leſſer, which cnd in their pores and ſmall paſſages : 

For in large boncs you may obſerve large and apparent paſſages, by which the Veins and Artcrics 

enter for the fore-mentioned uſe. By the ſame ways the Nerves alſo inlinuate themſelves, from Whyte —_ 7 
whence proceeds a membrane which involves the marrow of the bones, the which by that means is ns, > 
inducd with moſt cxquilite ſenſe, as experience teachethz which is the cauſe that makes many be- of teeling. 
licve that the marrow hath ſenſe of fecling, becauſe the membranes thercot being hurt cauſe mot 

bitter pain. Therefore out of the marrow and the proper ſubltance of the bone, there ſweats a cer- 

tain groſs and terreſtrial juice, whereof by the power of the afſimilating faculty, which ſerves in ficad 

of the formative, a Callus grows and knits. Simple fractures of the leg arc uſually knit in hfty days, In whar ſpace 
but through the occalion of the Wound, and the fcales quite broke off, and other accidents which be- the Leg is uſu» 
fel me, it was three whole Moneths before the fragments of the bones were pertetly knit, and it was Aly knit. 

alſo anothcr Moneth betore I could go upon my Leg without the help of a Crutch. Going was pain- 

ful ro me for tome few days, becauſe the C2!/us had taken up ſome place of the muſcles : tor before 

my former treedorn of motion could return again to the broken and knit part, it was neceſlary that 

the tendons and membrancs ſhould ſeparate themſelves by little and little trom the ſcar. Inthe per- 

formance of all theſe things, I had thediligent and faithtul afliftance amongjtt the Surgeons, to omit 

Phyſicians, of Anthoay Portal the Kings Surgeon, 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of thoſe things which may binder the generation of a Callus, and how to correct 
the faults thereef, if it beill-formed, 


H'*: alrcady ſpoken of the ſigns of a Callus beginning to concrete, of its generation and 

the manner thereot: it now remains that we treat of thoſe things which hinder the ge- 

neration thereotz and what on the contrary help torwards the conformation and concre- | 
tion thereof, Now theſe things which either wholly hinder, or elſe retard the generation of a Cal- piſcuſfing and 
lus, have a ſtrong and powerful diſcuſſive and attenuating faculty z orelſe they are unctuous, oily, and undtuous Me- 
moiſt, : For by ſuch, the juice, whereof the Callus ought to be, is cither melted and conſumed, or _ —_— 
elſe grows ſoft, and is relaxed. But on the contrary, thoſe things which help torwards a Callzes, OD 
mult be drying, incraffating, thickning, hardning, and emplaſtick, moderately hot and aftringent : whar helps 
But for moiſt and relaxing Medicins, they ought to have no place here, unleſs when it happens that forward the 
the Callzs is ill formed, that is, too thick, or crooked, or otherwiſe ill ſhapen, whereby it may be wa- | $0" 
ſted and broken, ſo to be reſtored again after a better manner, Yet notwithſtanding, fuch things are —— 

not to be atten.pted, unleſs when the Calls is yet green, and fo depraved that the tault thereot doth 

very much pervert the native conformation of the part, and exccedingly offend the aCtion : Then 

therefore in ſuch caſe the place muſt be fomcnted with a decoction of a Sheeps-head and guts, where- 

in ſhall be boiled the roots of Marſh-mallows, of Briony, the ſeeds of Line, Fznugreek, Pigeons-dung, 
Bay-berries, and the like. You ſhall alſo uſe this following Ointment and Platier. Re Ungenti de 

Althea 3 iv. olei liliorum, & axungie anſeris, an. 5 j. aque vite parum, liquefiant ſimul, fiat linimentunt, 

quo linatur pars, Then apply this following Emplaſter. I1& Emplajt. de Vigo cum Mercurio, cerati 

eſypati, deſcriptione Phylagrit, an. ©, 11). olet anethini & liliorum, an. 5 j. liquefiant omnia ſimatl, fiat empla- 

ftrum ; let it be ſpread upon leather tor the aforeſaid uſe. When by this means the Callxs thall ſeem 

to be ſufficiently mollified, it thall be broken, and the bones rcſtored to their natural ſtate, and the 

cure of the Fracture to be tollowed as at the beginning, If the Callus be become too hard through _ Calus 
age, it is better not to break it, but to let it alone, let tome worſe accident befall the Patient : For it COD _ 
may {o fail out, that by your labouring to break it, the bone may break im ſome other part, before it though i- 
break in that which is knit by the Callus 3, therefore the diſcreet Patient had rather live lame, than ſtorr,or other- 
foreſchewing it, to undergo the hazard of his life. If the Callzs be too groſs, it ſhall be diminiſhed wie il-con- 
(it it be as yet freſh) with emollient, reſolving, and powerfully altringent Medicins, which have force formed, 

to diſſolve, dry and exhauſt. It will alſo be good firong]ly to rub the Callus with Oil of Bays, where- 

in Salt-petre, or {ome other kind of Salt hath been diſſolved, then wrap it about with a rowler to 

bind it very (iraitly, putting a leaden plate thereon, whereby the flowing down of the nouriſhing hu- 

mour into the part, may be torbidden, that thus by little and little the Callxs may decay and dimi- : 
niſh. If on the contrary it any ways happen that the Calls be more thin and flender, and grows The mo by 
more ſlowly, tor that it 1s too (iraitly bound, or becaule the idle part is longer kept in quiet than is 19a " 
ht, without exerciſing of its proper tunCtion, (which cauſe is to be reckoned amongſt the chief cauſes 

of the leanneſs, even tor this reafon, for that exercile ſtirs up the native heat of the part, the worker 

cf digeſtion and nutrition) or cl{e for that they teed upon ſuch nouriſhments as offend in quality or 
quantity, 
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quantity, or both z or for that the ligature uſed to the part is too often looſed, or becauſe the part 
Remedies it ſelf js too haſtily, and before the time put to undergo {olid offices and motions. According to the 
therefore. yariety of cauſes medicins ſhall be applied ; for if the ligature of the part be too ſtrait, it ſhall be loo- 
ſed, yea, verily the fraQtured place, the ligature being taken away, ſhall be quite treed from ligation, 
and a new kind cf ligature muſt be made, which muſt be rowled down from the root of the Veſſels, 
that is, from the arm-pits, if the arm; or from the groin, if the leg be broken, to the fracture; yet fo, 
as that you may leave it untouched or taken in, for thus: the bloud is preſſed from the fountain and 
{pring,and forced into the affe&ed part, by a way quite contrary to that whereby we have formerly 
taught, in fear of inflammation, to hinder it from entrance into the affected part : Alſo gentle fri- 
&ions and fomentations with warm water may be profitably made, from which you mult then 
When we dqefilt, when the part ſhall begin to grow hot and ſwell, If any too long continue theſe frictions 
-_ defilt nd fomentations , he ſhall refolve that which he hath drawn thither : For this we have ofteus 
rom fomen- _. < tht y- | . 
ting and fri= £mcs obſcrved, that frictions and fomentations have contrary effects, according to the ſhortneſs and 
continuance of time. Pications will alſo conduce to this purpoſe, and other things which cuttoma- 
rily areuſed to members troubled with an atrophia, or want of nouriſhment. | 


gions, 


—_—_____ 
—_— — — —— 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of fomentations which be uſed to broken bones. 


The effets for a fomentation, we mean that which is jutt between hot and cold, that is, which teels 
thereof, lukewarm to the hand of the Phyſician and Patient, A tomentation of ſuch water uſed for 
ſome ſhort ſpace, doth moderately heat, attenuate, and prepare for reſolution, the humour which is in 
the ſurface of the body, it draws bloud and an alimentary humour to the part laouring of an atrophiaz 
it aſſwages pain, relaxcs that which is too much extended, and moderately heats the member retrige- 
rated through occaſion of too ſtrait binding, or by any other means : On the contrary, too hot to- 
menting cools by accident, digeltirig, and diſcuiling the hot humour which was contained in the 
Notes of ſhort, member. We mean aſhort time is ipcnt in fomenting, when the part begins to grow red and (well; 
mm of a juſt ſpace, when the part is manifeſtly red and ſwollen : but we conjecture, that much or too much 
ing. time is ſpent thereon, if the redneſs which formeily appeared go away, and the tumor which litted 
Fomentations up the part, ſubſide. Alſo in fomenting, you multi have regard to the body whereto it is uſed : For 
hurt pletho= if it be plethorick, an indifferent fomentation will diſtend the part with plenty of ſuperflaous hu- 
rick bodies. mours; but if it belean and ſpare, it will make the part more fleſhy and ſucculent. Now it remains 


that weſay ſomewhat of the traGture of the bones of the Feet. - 


Warm Warer. DE fomentations are uſed to broken bones for ſeveral cauſes When we uſe warm water 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of the Frafure of the bones of the Feet. 


why the fra- T He bones of the inſtep, back and toes of the Feet, may be fractured as the bones of the hands 
Aurcd bones may : Wherefore theſe ſhall be cured like them, but that the bones of the toes muli not be 
of the foot kept in a crooked poſture, as the bones of the hngers muſt, leſt their action ſhould periſh 


muſt be kept of be depraved; for as we uſe our legs to walk, ſo we uſe our feet to ſtand: beſides alſo the Patient 
fd AUT P®* ſhall keep his bed until they be knit. 


fiure, 
The End of the Fifteenth Book, 


BOOK XVL 
' Of DISLOCATIONS ow LUXATIO NS. 
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GHAP. TI. 
Of the Kinds and Manners of Diſlocations. 


W Diſlocation is the departure or falling out of the head of a bone from its proper 
cavity into an accultomed place belides nature, hindring voluntary motion, 
There is another kind of Luxation, which is cauſed by a violent diftention, and 
py 25 it werea certain divarication, and dilatation, or extenſion into length and 
SY bredth of the ligaments, and all the nervous bodies, which contain, ſtrengthen, 
W and bind together the joints. Thus thoſe who have been tormented and racked, 
= have that thick ligament which is in the inner cavity of the huckle bone too 
violently extended. Thoſe who have ſuffered the Strappado, have the ligaments encompaſſing the 
articulation of the arm-bone, with the ſhoulder blade, forcibly and violently diſtended. Such alſo 
lhe thirg #5 their aftect, whole foot is ſtrained by ſlipping. There is a third kind of Luxation, when as thoſe 
vind of diflo- ÞoNcs which arc joined contiguous, and one (as it were) bound to the ſides of another, ape or fly 
-arion, afunder : as in the arm, when the Ell parts from the Wand) in the leg, when the one Focile flies 


from 


What a Luxa- 
tion properly 
ſo called is, : 
What a Luxa- 
tion nor pro- | 
perly (o called þ 
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from the other : yet this may be referred to the ſecond ſort of Diſlocations, becauſe it happens not 

without dilatation, or clſe the breaking of the ligaments. There is alfo a fourth added to theſe, as The fourtly 
when the Epiphyſes and heads of bonesare plucked from the bone whereon they were placed or fatt- 

ned; which unproperly called kind of Luxation, hath place chicfly in the bones of young people, and 

it is known by the impotency of the part, and by the noile and grating together of the crackling 

bones when they are handled. Now the bones of young folks are alſo incident to another caſualty; 

for as the bones of old people are broken by violence, by reaſon of their drincſs and hardneſs, thus the 

bones of children are bended ot crooked in by reaſon of their natural ſoftneſs and humidity. 


———— a 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Differences of Diſlocations. 


G Diſlocations are ſimple, others compound : We term them ſimple which have no other What Luxati- 


preternatural affect joined with themz and ſuch compound, as are complicated with one or 995 are fim- 
more preternatural affe&s; as when a diſlocation is aflociated with a wound, fracture, great Fr. —_ 
pain, inflammation, and an abſceſs: For, through occaſion of theſe we are often compelled fo long to pound. 
let alone the luxation until theſe be remitted of themſelves, or by our Art. Some diſlocations are What a com« 
compleat and perfe&, as when the bone wholly falls out of its cavity z other ſome are unperfedt , as Pleat Luxa- 
when it is onely lightly moved, and not whdlly fallen out; wherefore we onely call them ſubluxa- 275 
tions or ſtrains, Differences of Luxations are alſo drawn from the place tor ſometimes the bone is 
wreſtcd forwards, otherwhiles backwards, upwards, downwards z {omewhiles it may be wreſied ac- 
cording to all theſe differences of fite, and otherwhiles onely according tofome of them. Differences 
are alſo taken from the condition of the diſlocated Joint in greatneſs and littleneſs, from the ſuperti- 
ciary or deep excavation of the ſinus or hollowneſs; and laſtly, from the time, as it it be lately done, 
or of ſome long continuance. I have judged it fit to ſet down all thele, tor that there are {cveral In- 
dications of curing, according to the varicty of cach of theſe, as we (hall teach hercatrer, 


— — 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Cauſes of Diſlocations. 


TJ = are three general cauſes of Luxations, internal, external, and hereditary : The internal, What a ſub- 


are excrementitious humours and flatulencies, which etling into the joints with great force - 16" _ 
and plenty, do ſo make flippery, ſoften and relax the ligaments which bind together the jarernal cau- 
bones, that they cafily fall out of their cavities, or elſe they ſo fill and diftend theſe ligaments, and ſes of diſloce- 
make them ſo ſhort, that being contracted, they alſo contract the appendices of the bones from whence tions. 
they ariſe, and fo pluck them from the bone whereon they are placed, or elſe draw the heads of the 
bones out of their cavities, chiefly if the violence of a noxious humour doth alſs concur, which poſ- 
ſling and hlling up the cavities of the joints, puts them from their ſeats, as it oft-times happens to 
the joint of the hip by Sciaticacs, and to the Vertebre of the ſpine, by whoſe Luxation people become 
gibbous, or otherwiſe crooked. But external cauſes of Diſlocations are falls from high, bruiting and External cau. 
heavy blows, the Rack, Strappado, ſlipping in going, and all ſuch like things, which may torce the is 
heads of the bones to fly out of their ſeats or cavities, which alſo happens ſometimes to Infants in 
their birth, when as they are too careleſly and violently drawn forth by the Midwife, fo that either 
their arms or legs are put out of joint. Hereditary cauſes are ſuch as the Parents transfuſc into their Hereditary 
off-ſpring: hence it is, that crooked not neceſſarily, but often-times are generated by crooked, and ues. 
lame by lame. Thetruth whereof is evident by daily experience: Beſides alſo Hippocrates himſelf Seft.3. ſent. 88. 
avers, that Infants in the very Womb may have their joints diſlocated by a fall, blow, and compreſ- & vE _ 
ſion, and by the too-much humidity and looſnels of the joints : whence alſo we ſee many crook- + OM 
legged and footed from their nativity, ſo that none need marvel or make any doubt hereof, We Children may 
havercad it obſerved by Galen, In Libro de Artic. that children may have impoſthumes in their Mo- have Impo- 
thers Wombs, which may caſt forth quitture, the Ulcers being opened of their own accord, and be ci- — = 
catrized by the onely benefit of Nature. It alſo happens to many from their fir{t conformation, that mm w_ 
the cavities of their joints are leſs depreſſed than they ſhould be, and that their verges are more dila- 
ted than they ought to be 3 whereby it happens that the heads of the bones can the leſs enter into 
them. It falls out that otherſome have the ligaments appointed by Nature for faltning together the 
bones of the joint, whether inſerted or placed about, ſo weak, that from their hilt original they are 
not of ſuthcient firength, or elſe abound with much phlegm, cither bred together with them, or flow- 
ing from ſome other place; ſo that by their too much 1lipperineſs they leſs faithfully contain 
the knittings or articulations of the boncs. In all theſe, as the bones are eaſily diſlocated, fo they 
may preſently be eaſily reſtored , without the affiſtance of a Surgeon, as I have oft-times obſerved 
in {ome. ; 


—m— 


CHAP. IV. 
The ſigns of Diſlocations, 


diſlocations z others are proper onely to {everal Luxations. It is a common ſign, that there fign of all dif- 
is always a tumor in that part whereto the bone runs, and a hollowneſs on that fide from locations. 
whence it is flown, Now the proper figns ſhall be ſkewed, when as we come to treat of the par- 
ticular 


G i of the ſigns whereby we come to the knowledge of a luxated bone, are common to all 71. common 
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ticular kinds of Luxations- We know a perfe& Diſlocation by the loſt ation of the part, that is, 
to {ay, the loſt motion; pain alſo breeds a fuſpition of a diſlocation 3 for the head of the bone. 
which (moved out of its place) is forced into another , prefles the fleſh, and diſtends the nerves alſo 
moved out of their place; Hereto alſo conduces the comparing of the ſound joint with that which 
is hurt, in which collation it is fit the ſound part, which is compared with the hurt, be no ways, 
neither by Nature or any accident, wronged, nor deformed, nor withered or dccayed, nor {wollen 
above meaſure, otherwiſe it may cozen and deceive you, if you be leſs wary. Labour and difhculty 
Signs of an of aQtion in moving, is a ſign of an uncompleat Luxation, or ſtrain, Now we thus know that the 
imperfe& dil- Jjpamgnts ſerving to the connexion of the articulations, are extended and relaxed, if the head of 
IOCaion. the bone, preſſed with your fingers, be cafily driven to the contrary part, and ſuddenly fly thence 
back again 3 if thruſting your finger into the Joint, it eaſily enter, nothing refilting it, as though all 
were empty within; if the motion be difhcult, ornone at all, 


CHAP. V. 
Of Prognoſticks to be made upon Luxations. 


ons be uncura- For the head may be diſlocated, but thereupon preſent death enſues, by reaſon of the com- 
_. preſſion of the whole ſpinal marrow preſentlyat the original thereof ſuch alſo is the diſſo- 
Why thoſe c2tion of a vertebra of the ſpine, and of the Jaw-bone, which, flipped forth on both ſides, hath cauſcd 
aw 4 which inflammation, and a great tumor before it be ſet. The bones of other Joints, as they are more or lets 
are hardly dif- diſlocatcd.and moved out of their ſeats, ſomay they be more cafily or difficultly reſtored : For, by how 
located, are - much they are the leſs moved out of their places, by ſo much they are the more quickly, and by how 
hard to be {Ct. quch they are the further.by ſo much they are the more ſlowly and difficultly fet. Alſo an indication 
taken from the figure of the luxated bone, gives a ſign of the eafie or hard reſtoring of the diſloca- 

tion; as in thearm, by how much the bones be the-more cafily diſlocated, by ſo much once haxated 

they are the more caſily reſtored, Bones do not eafily fall out of joint in ficlhy bodies 3 but when they 

charce tobe put out, they are not eaſily got in again: For in ſuch, the articulation is ſtraitiy on every 

hide held in by the thickneſs of the muſcles and the plenty of the fat lying thereabouts. On the con- 

trary, {uch as arc lcan, eſpecially thoſe who tormerly have been more tat, have their joints more lax, 

whercby it comes to paſs, that their bones may eafily be put forth of joint : beſides alſo, through the 

detault of the digeſtive faculty, they have their joints replete with mucous humours 3 whence it is, 

EY SER that the heads of the bones, as ſtanding in a ſlippery place, are the leſs ſtable, as it is recoxded by Hip- 
ſer. ay. '** pocrates : But ſlender bodies, which are naturally dry, compa and denſe, have their muſcles and 
celſus 1ibhg, ligaments more ſtrong and dry 3 wherefore their boncs are the more difhcultly diſplaced 3 and dif- 
Cape11, placed, the more difficultly ſet. Some bones, joined amongſt themſclves, do ſometimes fly aſunder, 
as when the ſhoulder-blade flies from the collar-bone at the Acrominm, and in the Arm, the Ell from 

the Wand; and in the Leg, the one focile from the other, and the Heel-bone from the Ancle. 

Bones thus ſeparated will never be joined together again, will never recover their former comely 

hgure, never their ſtrength of ation : For then it mott uſually happens that the ligaments are ci- 

ther broke aſunder, or elſe reſolved and become lax. Thoſe whoſe bones are diſlocated by an ex- 

ternal cauſe, they, after they be ſet, may eaſily fall out again, for that the ligaments, moiſtned and 

bedewed with an excrementitious humour, cannot frmly hold them : oft-times the ligaments are 

not wholly broken; but onely in ſome portion thereot and hence the action of the part cither pe- 

_ . riſhes, or is debilitated : Alto that diſlocation is uncurable, when as the ligaments, ſteeped and 
ws F Fg hi {wollen up with an excrementitious humidity, are ſo much ſhortned and contracted in their length, 
a bone is un- as they have acquired in their breadth: and thus they draw away and pluck off the appendices of 
curable. the bones from whence they ariſe, and by reaſon the bone and the appendix do enter and receive 
cach other by many cavities and prominencies, therefore they cannot, by how skiltul hand ſoever 

they be handled, be again fitly placed and put together. Old and inveterate diſlocations, wherein 

a tough humour poſleſſing the cavity is concrete in ſtead of the head of the bone, are not to be re- 

ftored 3 as neither when the heads of the luxated bones have by continual attrition made themſclves 

a new cavity in the neighbouring bone : neither if they be reſtored, is the reſtitution firm and of 
continuance, becauſe the natural cavity is poſſeſſed by another matter, and the new made near 

thereto cannot well and faithfully contain the received head of the bone. Thoſe who have their 

ſhoulder diſlocated, may uſe their hand for many aCtions, as well as the oppoſite ſound hand , for 

the weight of the body is not ſuſtained by the hands as it is by the legs : and by how much the hand 

is the more exerciſed, by ſo much the arm becomes the more corpulent. Contrarily, it the thigh- 

bone be diſlocated, eſpecially if it be wrettcd inwards, the whole leg quickly decays by an atrophiz, 

Hipp.ſent.88. becaulſc the part doth abſolutely loſe all motion : for by the opinion of Hippocrates, the performance 
ſe.z. dearz. of the proper a&tion increaſes ſtrength, and makes the part in better plight z but idlenc{sdebilitatcs 
and makes it lean. It a great wound and fracture be joined witha luxation, there is danger, leti 

while we uſe extention tor reſtoring the part, we draw the nerves too violently, and fo break the 

nerves, veins, and arteries, whence would enſue fear of inflammation, convullion, and other ma- 

wg) þ *5- lign ſymptoms. Wherefore Hippocrates judges it better in ſuch a concourſe and complication of 
P B.3. T. « bags preternatural affeRs, abſolutely not to meddle at all with the ſetting of the diſlocated bone : for, by 
ſent. 88. attempting the reſtitution, certain death 3 -but by omicting it, onely lameneſs is to be feared. Every 
You muſt not diſlocation mult be reltored before inflammation come 3 but if it be alrcady preſent, you muſt prc- 
mos wo {ently be careful to take it away : For other things, let the Patient reſi, leſt it the affect be irritated, 
at: theincreaſe and acceſs of pain cauſe a convullion, gangrene, and laſtly death, as I remember I have 


med joint, . . : oy 
mo {ſometimes obſerved. Theretore when inflammation, and other malign ſymptoms ſhall be mitigated 
ard 


What luxati- k Lt Joints may be perverted and luxated, but all of them cannot in like manner be rcfiord 3 
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and corrected, then may you endeavour to reſtore the luxation, eſpecially if the habit of the body 
and member affected may admit it, Forif the body be ſlender, delicate and tender, then the reſti- 
rution will be more ſpeedy and facile. But on the contrary, more difficult it it be groſs and compa. 
And let thus much ſuffice for Prognoſticks in Luxations. 
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GHAP. VL 
Of the general cure of Diſlocations, 


Or all that Thave hcrctofore delivercd the general method of curing Fractures and Diflucz- 
tions, yct it ſhall not be unprofitable to repeat hcre in this place thoſe things which may be 
accommodated to this Treatiſe of curing Luxations. Now he that will cure Diſlecations, yjye jnren;?.. 
muſt haveregard to tive intentions, which it will be fitting to perform in order. The firlt is, of hold- ons in curing 
ing the ſecond, of drawing or extending 3 the third, of torcing in the fourth, of placing in conve- Diflocations, 
nient figure and ſite 3 the fifth, of correcting the concomitant, or following ſymptoms. 

The firſt ſcope, which we ſaid was of holding, is mcant cither of the whole body, or elſe of ſome = _— 
part thereof onely. The whole body muſt be holden by the ſtrong embracement of your Servant Yam ans.nt 
or Attendant, when as the ſhoulder, the vertebre, or the thigh-bones are ditloeated. But in the piſlocations. 
diſlocation of the Collar-bone, Elbow, Hand, Knee, or Foot and Leg, it is ſufficient onely to hold the 
part ſtraitly in your hands. There is neceſſity of holding cither the body, or cl{e ſome part thercof, 
ttt while the diſlocated bone is extended, the whole body tollow by continuance of parts, if there be 
nothing which may hinder : for if the body ſhould follow him that draws or extends, all the Work- 
maſters labour and endeavour to reſtore it is to no purpoſe. The uſe of the ſ.cond ſcope, that is, of The uſe of ex: 
drawing or extending, is, that there may be a frce ſpace and diſtance between the luxated bones, by tenſion, 
which diftance the diflocated bone may the more freely be forced into its cavity. But the manner 
of drawing or extending is different in quantity and manner, according to the various ſtrength of 
the muſcles and ligaments, and diſlocation of the bones to this or that part. Therefore this work is 
almoſt always pertormed by the hands , which when they cannox {utfice, we mult have the afſiltance 
of Inſtruments and Engines, whole figures you ſhall ſee hexeafter delineated : But that you may not 
do amiſs, you may ſo tar uſe extenſion, until the head 'of the bone be brought juſt againſt its cavity. 

When the Surgeon hath brought it to this paſs, then muſt he hatten to the third intention, which is, The manner 
to put the head of the bone tixſt moved and gently bended, into its cavity : For he muſt havea ſpecial ®f _ yo 
care that he force it no other way than into its proper cavity 3 for it would be dangerous, Iclt he mqur..5y _ 
ſhould turn it from one extreme into another, ard the bore. tor cxample ſake, of the thigh, which 

was diſlocated into the fore-part by too violent forcing, by extecding the middle cavity, may be 
driven and diſlocated into the hinder part. To ſhun this, the bor. thall bc pu.t back the fame way 
that it fell out, which may ecafily be done in frc{h and late happening, diſlocations. We underſtand 
that the bone is ſet by the nozſe, or as it were a pep. or {curd !ike that, which ſolid ard ſourding 
bodies, being fully and forcibly thruſt into their cavitics, do make by the finiilitude and conſcnt in 
tigure, magnitude, and all conformation ct the atfeEted part with the found 3 and laſtly, by the nuti- 
gation of the pain. The fourth ſcope, which is of the convenient fite of the paxt, muli be to fultiled, The benefir of 
that the bone after it is ſet may be kept in its cavity, ard not fly forth again: Wherctore if tlic arm IE —_ 
be diſlocated it ſhall be carried bound up in a ſcart 3 it the thigh, knce leg,or foot be luxated, they (hall ; 

be titly laid in a bed 3 but in the interim the Surgeon, preſently atcer he hath ſet them, thall have a care 

that the affected joint be wrapped about with ttoups and cloths, or compreffes ficeped ir. Rofe Vine- 

gar, and (pred with convenicnt Medicms3 then let it be bound with an artincial deligation, rowling, 

the ligatures unto the part contrary to that whereto the diftocated bone flew. For the which purpoutc The manner 
thicker bouliters (hall he there applied whence the bone came vut, otherwiſe there will be ſomedanger dirs, 
Jeſt it thould be again diſplaced : when thele things are done, he thall for four or tive days {pace med- RON 
dle with nothing about the diſlocation, unlefs pain, or fome fuch like ſymptom happen. For then 

the hfth fcope will call us from that ceſſation and relt, which is, tocorre&t the ſymptoms and com- 

plicate affeQtions, as pain, inflammation, a wound, frafture, and others, whereof we have ſpoken 

abundantly in our Treatiſe of Fraftures, Betore we attempt to ſet inveterate Duſlocations, we mult T4, are of 
endeavour to hume& the ligaments, tendons, and muſcles, by fomentations, cataplaſms, emplatters, invererare 
liniments, and other remedies, that ſo theſe parts may be more obedient to the Surgeons hand 3 then luxations. 
muſt the diſlocated bones be moved with a gentle motion up and down, toand again, that by this 

means the excrementitious humour, which by continuance of time hath lowed down, may wax hot, 
beattenuated, reſolved or made ſlippery, and alſo the fibres of the muſcles, ligaments, and nervous 

bodies, placed about the joint for the defence thereof, may be looſed, that ſo they may preſently be 

more freely extended : But if a great ſwelling, pain, and inflammation urge, we mult tit think of 

aſlwaging andcurivg them then of the reſtoring the Diſlocation. 
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CHAP. VIL. 
The deſcription of certain Engines ſerving for the reſtoring of Diſlocations. 


Efore I come to the particular kinds of Diſlocations, I think it not amiſs to deſcribe three Theſe tiga- 
B ſorts of Bandages, and give you their Figures, as thoſe which are moſt fit to hold andex- tures are not 


tend diſlocations. The firtt ligature, deſigned by this letter A, is made for holding the for _ 
member. The ſecond, marked withthe letter B, is tit for drawing or extenſion, and conſitis of one ® <*5nens 
knot, The third, whereto the letter C is put, conkfilting of two knots, is to-hold or bind more 
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The delineation of the three Ligatures. 
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I have thought good alſo to delincate the following Engine, made for to draw and extend more 
powerfully, when the hand will not ſerve. It is made like a Pulley, marked with theſe Letters 
D D. Within this there lic hid three Wheels, through whoſe furrows runs the rope which is to be 
drawn, marked with this Letter H. At the ends of the Pulley are hooks faſtned, the one of which 
is to faſten the Pulley to a Polt, the other is to draw the ligature faſtned to the part. The Boxes or 
Caſes whercin the Pulley is kept, is marked with BB. Their Covers are marked with 4 4 
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A Screw-pin which may be twined, and fo fatined to a Poſt, that ſo one of the ends of the Pulley 
may be hooked thereto, is ſigned with C. A Gimlet (marked by F) to make a hole in a Poſt, ſo to 
let in the Screw-pin. You may (ceall theſe things expreſt in this Figure. 

Some Practitioners in ſtead of this Pulley, make uſe of this deſcribed Inſtrument, which they term 
Manubrizm verſatile, or a Hand-vice. The end thereof is faſhioned like a Gimblet, and is to be 
twined into a Poſt, Within that handle lies a Screw with a hooked end, whereto the ſtring or liga- 
ture muſt be fafined. Now the Screw-rod or Male-ſcrew runs into the Female by twining about of 


Manubrium verſatile, or a Hand-vice, 


Ih 4 
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the handle and thus the ligature is drawn as much as will ſuffice, for the ſetting the diſlocated 
bone. Having delivered thele things thus in general, now I come to treat of the Luxations of each 
part, from the bens even tothe Toes of the Feet, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIS. 
Of the Diſlocation of a Jaw-bone, 


He Jaw bone is diſlocated by many occaſions, and not fcllom by yawning, and other more The Cauſes. 
j ſtrong, opcnings of the mouth. It is more frequently luxated into the tore, than into the Differences, 
hinder part, by reaſon of the mamillary additaments, which hinder it from talling back- 
wards. The diſlocation is ſometimes but on one fide, otherwhiles on both. If the one tide onely Signs thar only 
beluxated, it (together with the-chin) is drawn awry unto the contrary tide, which is not diſloca- one part is 
ted; the place is hollow from whence it is flown, but ſwollen whither it is gone 3 the Patient can- Ullocared, 
not ſhut his mouth, but is forccd to gape, ſo that he cannot catz the Jaw, together with the teeth 
therein, hangs ſomewhat forwards 3 neither do the teeth anſwer fitly to one another, but the dog 
teeth are under the ſhearers. But if both ſides be diſlocated, all the how and Chin hang forwards Signs thar 
and towards the Breſt 3 beſides alfo, the temporal muſcles appcar diſtended, ſpittle runs out of the Þ h ſides are 
: ' os” , "ray" iflocared. 
Patients mouth againſt his will, the lower tecth ſtand further forth than the upper, which is the 
occaſion that the mouth cannot be ſhut, neither the tongue have tree volubility to ſpeak, the Pa- 
tient ſtammering in his ſpeech. When it is diſlocated on both ſides, it is more difficultly reſtored, prognoſticks. 
and all the {ſymptoms are more vehement z wheretore it mult be ſet with all ſpeed, otherwife the Why dearth 
Patient will preſently have grievous pain about his throat, inflammation, a tever, whereupon oft- Lawes tar 
times death enſues within ten days, by reaſon of the tive branches of nerves, which arifing from ues ar = 
the ſecond and hfth conjugation cf the brain, are difiributed into the moving muſcles thercof, york fides of 
which too violently ——_—_ brings the fore-mentioned ſymptoms. Practitioners affirrr., that the Jaw. 
the Jaw twelve days after it is ſet, is free from the danger of relapſe. It it have been diflocatcd 
ſome few days before you go about to reſtore it, you muſt uſe ſofttning and relaxing Medicins to 
itz but when itis put in the joint, apply a Medicin made of the Whites of Eggs and Oil of Roſcs 
to aſlwage the pain, and apply cloths dipped in oxycrate. At the ſecond drciling you ſhall apply 
ſuch things as have power toagglutinatc and ſtrengthen the ligaments and other rclaxed parts, and 
alſo to keep it being reſtored in its place. This ſhall be the form of ſuch a Medicin : Re Palr, boli An Afiringent 
armeni. ſang. draconis, farine volat. maſtich. picis, reſine, an. 5 Þ. albuminis ovorzm g. ſ. fiat medicamentim : 
afterwards you may uſe Empleſt, Diacalcitheos diffolved in Oil of Roſes and Vinegar, and other 
things, as occalion ſhall be, 


—_— 


CHAR-ITE | 
How to ſet the Faw diſlocated forwards on both ſides. 


Irft ofall the Paticnt muſt be placed upon the ground or ſome low ſeat, with his face upwards, The firſt man- 
F and his head mutt be firmly held by your Servant, that ſo it may be the more immovable: — 
then the Surgeon ſhall put both his thumbs, wrapped in cloths (lett he hurt them by rubbing : 
them upon the Patients tecth, as alſo to keep them from ilipping,) into the Paticnts mouth, and prets 

with them the larger teeth of the Juxated jaw, but put his other fingers without under his chin, 

and ſo lift up the whole jaw with them. Bur if the opcration cannot be thus done, for that the Another. 
mouth on the inſide is ſo ſhut and cloſed, that the thunibs cannot be put thercinto, then mutt you 

thruſt in wooden wedges made of {oft wood, as hazle or tir, being, cut ſquare, and of ſome tingers 

thickneſs. Theſe ſhall be wedged in on cach fide above the grinders ; then calt a ligature under his 

chin, whoſe ends your ſervant ſhall hold in his hands, and ſetting his knees upon the Patients ſhoul- 

ders, (hall pull them upwards; then av the ſame time the Surgeon ſhall preſs downwards the wooden 

wedges. The Jaw bones thus reſtored, ſhall be kept ſo by convenient ligation, and drefſed with 

medicins, as it is fitting and in the mean ſpace you muſt forbid the Patient to ſpeak, or needleſly 

to open his mouth, Wherefore he mult abtiain from hard meats, and ſuch as require much cheyw- Dict- 

ing, until his pain be quite paſſed, and uſe onely ſpoon-meats, as Barlcy Creams, Panadoes, Jellies, eo ; 
Cullaſſes, Broths, and the like. 


# 


7 4 IP © 
Of reſtoring the Faw diſlocated forwards but on one ſide. 


He Patient muſt be placed on a low ſeat, ſo that he may be under the Surgeon 3 then your what the Sur- 
Servant, ſtanding at his back, ſhall hold his head firm and freddy, that it may not follow the geon. 

Surgeon, drawing, extending, and doing other things neceſſary for reſtoring it. Then 
the Surgeon putting his thumb between the grinders, ſhall preſs down the Jaw, and gently drawin 
it alide, force it into its cavity z in the mean while alſo the Patient, as much as in him lies, ſhall heſp What the Pa- 
forwards the Surgeons endeavour, in opening his mouth as little as he can, leſt the muſcles ſhould *<2* oughe ro 
be extended 3, and he ſhall onely gape {o wide as to admit the Surgeons thumb, for (© the tem- 
poral muſcles thall be reſtored to their place and favour the reſtitution. If he open his mouth as wide 
as he can, they will be extended after a convulfive manner; if on the contrary he ſhut his teeth too 
cloſe, there will be no pallage for the Surgeons thumb unto his grinding teeth. Some there be which Sh 
affirm, that the Jaw bone may ſometimes be diflocatcd towards the hind part, and that then the ow ” Jie. 
mouth is ſo cloſe {hut, that the Patient cannot open it nor gape, and that the lower rank of teeth cared back- 
ſtands. further in, and nearer the throat than the upper. Now for reſtoring it, the Patients head wards. 
maſt- be ſtxaightly holden bchind , whileſt the Surgeon, the mean while putting both his thumbs The Cure. 
ito the Patients mouth, holding his other tingers without under the Patients chin, he ſhall by 

Hh 2 ſhaking 
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ſhaking it, draw it to him, or forwards, and (o reſtore it to its place. For my own part, I confeſs I 
never {aw this kind of Luxation, and I cafily perſuade my felt that it can ſcarce ever happen, for the 
reaſon I gave in theformer Chapter. But nevertheleſs, if it by any means chance to happen, yet can 
it not bea perfe&t luxation, but an imperfcct one 3 the jaw being onely but a little thruti back to the 
throat to thoſe mamillary additaments 3 and then it may ealily be xeltorcd by lifting or drawing 
forth the jaw, and ſuddenly forcing it from below upwards. 


—_— A 


CHAP. &XL. 
Of the luxation of the Collay-bone, 


the luxared Now they are diſlocated, either againſt the ſternum, or againſt the ſhoulder blade, or acro- 
collar-bones, mion thereof: yet both theſe kinds of diſlocations are very rare, by rcaſon of the (trait and 
hrm connexion which the collar-bone hath with the toreſaid parts 3 but chiefly where it is joined to 
the ſternzm it can ſcarcely be depreſt, for that it is as it were underpropt with the firlt xib : But it may 
be diſlocated inwardly, outwardly, and fide-wile, and according to this variety there muſt be divers 
ways to reſtore itz yet generally the Collar-bone is put into its place by moving or extending the 
arm: But ifneed require, the Paticnt ſhall be laid upon the ground with his tace upwards, a Tray 
with the bottom upwards, a hard ſtuffed cuthion, or the like thing being put under his thoulders 3 
for thus it will ſo come to paſs, that the ſhoulder and cheſt will ttand fo forth, that preſently by litt- 
ivg up, by preſſing down, or drawing forth the arm forwards or backwards, as the bone thall be 
flown out to this or that part, you may reltore itz tor thus the prominency may be forced into its 
cavity. But it will be requiſite to bind it up and lay boultters thereon, and to give it reſt, as if it 
Com. ad ent.6 2, Were fractured, Galen writes, that when he was hive and thirty years old, whilett he exerciſed him- 
ſed.r, de art, elf in the place of exerciſe, his Collar bone was ſo far ſeparated trom the Acromion, that therg was the 
ſpace of three tingers between them. And that this luxation was reſtored in forty days ſpace, by ſo 
ſtrait and ſtrong a ligation, that he petceived the motion of the beating arteries under the bone, But 
you ſhall tind very few who will ſuffcr ſuch firait ligation ſo long, though it be never ſo neceſſary. 
Verily, this kind of luxation is hard to be known, but far more dithcult to be healed. TI have known 
many Surgeons deceived, who have taken the luxation of the Collar-bone for the diſlocation of the 
top of the ſhoulder : for then the Epomis, or top of the ſhoulder {wells, and the place from whence 
the collar bone is flown, is depreſſed with a manitelt cavity, with vehement pain, inflammation and 
impotency of lifting up, or otherwiſe moving the arm, or pertorming other aEtions which are done by 
the help of the ſhoulder, Certainly it this bone when it is diſlocated, benot fet, the Patient (hall be 
lame during his lite, ſo that he ſhall not be able, neither to put his hand to his head nor mouth. 


— 
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Differences of \ S the Collar-bones may be broken, wreſted, and crooked, ſo alſo they may be diſſocated, 


The Cure, 


CHAP. XIL 
Of the Iuxation of the Spine, or Back-bone. 


: He Back bone conſiſts of many bony Vertebre, like rowls or wheels mutually jointed or knit 
An anatomi- together, by their {ſmoothneſs and circular form conſpiring to an aptneſs of moving or 
cal deſcription bending forwards. For if it ſhould confift- of one bone, we thould ftaud continually with 


of che SPIRe: tie trunk of our bodies immovable, as thruſt through with a tiake, The Yertebre have a hole paſ- 
ſing through the midſt of them, whereby the marrow paſting this way out from the brain as by a 
pipe. may ſerve for the generation of the ſenfitive and motive nerves, and their diftribution into all 
parts beneath the head. For which purpoſe it is perforated with many holes on the tides, through 
cach whereof certain conjugations of the nerves paſs forth into the relt of the body, and veins and 
The variety rtcrics paſs in for the propagation of nouriſhment and life. The whole exteriour tace of the ſpine 
of dy proceſ- is rough, and as it were armed with four ſorts of apophyſes or proceſſes, whereot {ome ttand up, others 
ſes of the down; ſome dirc, others tranſverſe : Wherefore from theſe thorny and ſharp procefles, the whole 
Spinc, hath acquired the name of the Spina, The Vertebre the further from the neck they are, the greater 
they grow, ſo that thoſe which are the loweſt, are the largeſt 3 for it is agrecable to reaſon, that that 
which bears ſhould be greater than that which is born. Hence we ce, that the holy bone is placed 
' under thereſt as a foundation, The ide proceſlcs of the Rack bones of the cheſt, betides the benetit 
Gal.cap.7.1ib. of defending the ſpinal marrow ſhut up therein -from external injuries, have alſo another, which is, 
— og uſu par- they tirm and faſten the bones of the ribs by a ſtrong tie. There lies a griſle, and a tough, and (as 
it were) albuminous humour between the Vertebre, which makes them, as allo all the other joints of 
the body iI:ppery and tit for motion : the ſpine is flexible with notable agility forwards onely, but 
not backwards, for that ſo there would be continual danger of breaking the hollow aſcendent vein, 
and tne great deſcending artery running thereunder : Therefore the dearticulations of the Vertebre, 
mutually tirengthened with {trong ligaments, do look more backwards. I have thought good to 
premiſe theſe things of the nature of the ſpine, before I come to diſlocations happening thereto. 
11h. 13. de of; 1 willingly omit divers other things which are molt copioully delivered by Galen; content oncly to 
partium, add thus much, that there is nothing to be tound in the whole ſtructure of mans bones, which more 
clearly manitelts the induliry of Gods great workmanſhip, than this compoſure et the Spine and the 

Vertevre thexcot, 
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CHAP. XIII 
Of the Diſlocation of the Head, 


He Head ſtands upon the Neck knit by dearticulation to the firſt Vertebra thereof, by the in- The connexÞ> 
terpoſition of two proceſſes which ariſe from the baſis thereof, near the hole through which 97 of the head 
which the marrow of the brain paſſcs down into the back-bone, and they are rcceived by tit hs '< 

cavitics, hollowcd in this firlt Vertebra, Thee proceſſes fometimes fall out of their. cavities, and the Neck. 
cauſe a diſlocation behind, whereby the ſpinal marrow is too violently and hard compreſſed, bruiſed Prognoſticks. 
and extended, the chin is faſtncd to the breſt, and the Patient can neither drink nor ſpeak : where- 

fore death ſpecdily follows upon this kind of luxation, not through any fault of the Surgeon, but by 


the greatnels of the diſcaſe, refuſing all cure, 


—{—_—— © 


CHAP. XIV. | 
Of the Diſlocation of the Vertebrz, 'or Rack-bones of the Neck. 


He other Vertebre of the Neck may be both diſlocated w:d firained. Diffocation verily, un- The danger 
leſs it be ſpeedily helped, brings ſudden death : for, by this means the Tpinal marrow is pre- Þ<revt. 
{ently oppreſſed at the very original thereof, and the nerves therchence ailing, ſuffer alfo 
together therewith, and principally thoſe which ſerve for reſpiration 3 whereby it cometh to paſs, 
that the animal ſpirit cannot come and diſperſe it {clf into the reſt of the bady lying thereunder 
hence proceed fudden inflammation, the ſquinſic, and a difficulty, or rather a defect of breathing. _. 
But a (train or incompleat luxation brings, not the-like calamity : by this the Firtebre, a little mo- _— 
ved oliapt their ſeats, are turned a little to the hind or fore-part 3 then the Neck js wreſted aſide, the rs ſubluxas 
FaceloGks black, and there is difficulty of ſpeaking and breathing, Such, whiegher Diflocation or tion. | 
ſtrain, is thus reſtored, The Patient muſt be ſet upon a low ſeat; and ther-one-muaſt lean and lie with The Cure, 
his whole weight upon his ſhoulders; and the-mean while the Surgeon mult take the Patients head, 
about his cars, betwixt his hands, and ſo ſhake and move it to every part, until theVertebra be reſtored ati 
to its place. We may know it is ſet by the ſudden ceaſing of the pain, which before grievouſly afffi- .- 
&ed the Patient, and by the free turning,and moving his head and neck every way. Aﬀer the re- 
ſtoring it, the Head muſt be inclined to the part oppoſite to the Luxation, and the Neck muſt be 
bound up about the dearticulation of the Shoulder 3 but yet ſo, that the ligature be not too firait, leſt 
by preſſing the Weazon and Gullet, it (traiten the paſſages of breathing and ſwallowing, | 


—  — ————— 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Diſlocated Vertebrz of the Back, 


He Rack-bones of the Back may bediſlocated inwards, outwards, to the right fide, and to Differences 

the left, We know they are diſlocated inwards, when as they leave a depreſſed cavity in and ſigns, 

the ſpine 3 outwardly, when they make a bunch on the back ; and we know they are luxa- 
ted to the right or left fide, when as they obliquely bunch forth to this or that fide, The Vertebre Cauſes, 
are diſlocated by a cauſe either internal or extcrnal, as is common to all other Luxations the in- 
ternal is either the defluxion of humours from the whole body, or any part to themand their liga- 
ments 3 or elſe a congeſtion proceeding from the proper and native weaknels of theſe parts; or an 
attraction ariſing from pain and heat. The external is a fall trom high upon ſome hard body, a 
heavy and bruiſing blow, much and often ſtooping, as in Dreſſers and Lookers to Vineyards, and 
Paviers, decrepit Old Men z and alſo ſuch as through an incurable diſlocation of the thigh-bone are 
forced in walking to ſtoop down and hold their hand. upon their thigh. But a Vertebra cannot be The danger of 
forced or thrult inwards, unleſs by a great deal of violence; and if it at any time happen, it is not *7®*t5rs dil 
but with the breaking of the tics and ligaments, for they will break rather than ſuffer ſo great exten- _ ay 
fion. Such a Diſlocation is deadly, for that the ſpinal marrow is exceedingly violated by too ſtrait : 
compreſſion, whence proceeds dulneſs, and loſs of ſenſe in the members lying thereunder. Nei- ,,. .. 
ther is reſtitution to be hoped for, becauſe we cannot through the belly force it into its place: the 4 ſe —_ : 
Urine is then ſuppreti, as allo the excrements of the belly 3 ſometimes on the contrary, both of them & En in com; 
break forth againſt the Patients mind, the knees and legs grow cold, their ſenſe and motion being 
loſt. . Such things happen more frequently when the ſpine 1s luxatcd inwards than when it is diſlo- 
catcd outwards, tor that the Nerves thence ariling, run and are carried more inwardly into the body. 
Beſides the preſſed ſpinal marxow becomes inflamed, and that being inflamed, the parts of the ſame 
kind, and ſuch as are joincd thereto, are alſo inflamed by conſent, whence it happeneth that the 
bladder cannot cati forth the Urine, Now where the finews are prefſed, they can no more receive 
the irradiation of the animal faculty, Hence follows the deprivation of the ſenſe and motion in the 
parts whereto they are carried, therefore the contained excrements do no more provoke to expul- 
tion by their troubleſom ſenſe, neither are preſſcd to keep them in: thence proceeds their ſuppreſhon, 
and hence their breaking, forth againſt their wills. But the ſpine outwardly diſlocated, ſcarce cau- 
{cs any compreſſion of the marrow or nerves, 
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CHAP. XVI 
How to reſtore the Spine outwardly diſlocated. 


and firetch. forth the Patient upon a Table with his face downwards, and firaitly to 


T: Vertebrze outwardly diſlocated, when as they ſtand bunching forth, then if is ht tolay 
bind himabout with Towels under the arm-pits, and about the flanks and thighs and 


Another man- then to draw and extend, as much as we can, upwards and downwards, yet without violence: for 


ner of cure. 


uoleſs ſuch extenſion be made, reſtitution is not to be hoped for, by rcaſon of the proceſſes and 
hollowed cavitics of the Vertebre, whereby, for the faſter knitting , they mutually receive cach 
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- hands topreſs them againſt the bunching forth Fertebre, yntil you force them back into their ſeats, 
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juſt after the manner you ſee it before delineated. 

In the mean while have a care that you touch not the proceſſes which ſtand up in the ridge of 
the Spine, for they are caſily broken, You may know that the Yertebre are reſtored by the equal 
ſmoothneſs of the whole Spine. It is fit, after you have reſtored it, to bind up the part, and lay 
ſplints or plates of Lead neatly made for that purpoſe upon itz but ſo, that they may not preſs the 
crilts or middle preceſſes of the Vertebre, which I formerly mentioned, bur onely the ſides : then the 
Paticnt ſhall be laid upon his back in his bed, and the ſplints long kept on, lcſt the Vertebre ſhould fall 
Out again. 


An——_— 


CHAP. XVII. 


A more particular enquiry of the diſlocation of the Vertebre , 
proceeding from an internal cauſe, 


He Vertebre are in like ſort luxated by the antecedent cauſe, as we have formerly ſaid, 

| which is cauſed by the natural imbecillity of the parts, principally of the nervous liga- 
ment , by which all the Yertebre are bound each to other; this ligament comes not to 

the ſpinal marrow, but onely binds together the Vertebre on their out-ſides: For, beſides the 
two membranes procecding trom the two Meninges of the Brain, wherewith the marrow is co- 
vercd, there is a third ſtrong and nervous coat put upon it, leſt while the ſpine is diverſly bendcd, 
the bended marrow ſhould be broken. This third coat ariſes from the Pericranizm, as ſoon as 
it arrives at the thirſt Vertebra of the neck. Now that ligament, wherewith we ſaid the Joints of 
the Vertebre were mutually knit and fafined, is encompaſſed with a tough and glutinous humour 
for the freer motion of the Vertebre. Sometimes another cold, crude, groſs and viſcid humour, 
confuſed and mixed herewith by great defluxions and catarrhs, begets a tumour , which doth 
not onely diſtend the Nerves proceeding forth of the holes of the Vertebre, but alſo diſtcnds 
the ligaments wherewith they are bound together : which ſo diſtended , and ( as it were ) 
drawn aſide, do draw together with them the Vertebre, one while towards the right fide , another 
while to the left, ſomewhiles inwards, otherwhiles outwards, and thus move them out of their 
ſeats, and diſlocate them. A diſlocated Vertebra, ftanding forth and making a bunch is termed 
in Creek Cypboſis, ( Thoſe thus affeted we may call Bynch-backz : ) But when it is depreſied, 
it is named Lordofis, ( Such we may term Saddle-backt : |) But when the fame is luxated *to the 
right or leftlide, it maketh a Scolioſis ( or Crookedneſs,  ) which wreſting the ſpine, draws it in- 
to the ſ{imilitude of this letter $5 Galen adds a fourth default of the Vertebre, which is, when their 
joints are moved by reaſon of the looſnels of their ligaments, the Vertebre yet remaining in their 
places, and he calls it a Seifis, or ſhaking. They alſo note another defect peculiar to the {pinat 
marrow, which is, when as it (the Fertebre being not moved whereto it adheres) is plucked and 
ſevercd from them : this diſcaſe is occaſioned by a fall from on high, by a great ſtroak,, and by all 
occations which may much fhake, and conſequently depreſs the ſpinal marrow. or by any other 
means remove, or put it forth of its place. Scarce any recovers of this diſeaſe, toz many reaſons , 
which 
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which any exerciſed -in the Art, may cafily think upon : But let us return to the internal cauſe of 
Luxations. Fluid and ſoft bodies, ſuch as Childrens, uſually are very ſubje& to generate this in- 
ternal cauſe of defluxion. Tf external occaſions ſhall concur with theſe-internal cauſes, the Verte- h 
bre will ſooner be diſlocated: Thus Nurſes, whileft they too Riraitly lace the bretis and ſides of The errour of 
Girls, ſo to make them ſlender, cauſe the breſt-bone to caſt it ſelf in forwards .or backwards, or Nurſes iv,*:- 
elſe the one ſhoulder to be bigger or fuller, the other more ſpare and lean. The ſame errour is ing and \a- 
committed if they lay children more frequently and long upon their ſides, than upon their backs; __ Cubs 
or if, taking them up when they wake, they take them onely by the feet or legs, and never put 

their other hand under their backs', never ſo much as thinking that children grow moſt towards 

their hcads. 


| —— 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Progneſticks of the diſlocated Vertcbrz of the Back; 


F m Infancy it happen that the Yertebre of the back ſhall be diſlocated, the ribs will grow litt!e 

I or nothing in bredth, but run outwards before z therefore the Chett loſeth its natural latitude, 
and ſtands out with a ſharp point, Hence they become afthmatick , the lungs and mnſcles Hipp- ſent. 8, 

which ſerve for breathing , being preſſed together and firaitned 3 and that they may the caſilier ſetk.z. de arr, 
breathe, they are forced to hold up their heads, whence alſo they ſeemto have great throats. Now 
becauſe the Weazon being thus preſſed, the breath is carried through a ffrait paſſage, therefore they 
wheaze as they breathe, and ſnort in their flcep, for that their lungs, which receive and ſend forth 
the breath or air, be of lets bigneſs: bclides alſo they are ſubject to great diſtilations upon their 
lungs, whereby it cometh to paſs that they arc ſhorter lived, But ſuch as are bunch-backed below 
the midriff, are incident to diſeaſes of the Kidneys and Bladder, and have ſmaller and Qlenderert 
thighs ang legs, and they more flowly and ſparingly caſt forth hair and have Beards: to conclude, 
they are leſs fruitful, and more ſubject to barrennc(s, than ſuch as have their crookednel(s above 
their midriff. The bunches which proceed from external cauſes are oft-times curable; but ſuch as 
have their original from an inward cauſe, are abſolutely uncurable, unleſs they be withſtood at the 
tirſt with great careand induſiry, Wherefore ſuch as have it by kind, never are helped. Such as,whillt a, when 
they are yet children, before their bodies be come to pertect growth, have their ſpine crooked and nth. > 9 
bunching out, their bodies uſe not to grow at the ſpine, but their legs and arms conie to. their parts belong- 
perfe& and full growth 3 yet the parts bclonging to their brelt and back, become more lender : wg ro the 
Neither is it any wonder, for ſ{ceing the Veins, Arteries, and Nerves are not in their places, the ſpi- cheſt are nou- 
rits do neither freely , nor the alimentary juices plenteouſly flow by theſe ſiraitned paſſages, whence png ro 
leanneſs muſt needs enſue : but the limbs ſhall thence have no wrong, for that not the whole L Y 
but the neighbouring parts onely are infected with the contagion ot this evil. When divers Verte- 
bre, following each other in order, are together and at one time diſlocated, the ditlocation is leſs 
dangerous, than if one alone were luxated : For, when one onely Vertebra is diflocatcd, it carries Why the luxa- 
the {pinal marrow ſo away with it, that it forces it almoſt into a ſharp angle; wherefore being tion of one \. 
more ſtraitly preſſed, it muſtnecefſarily be either broken or hurt, which is abſolutely deadly, for that Yertebra is 
it is the brains ſubſtitute. But when divers Vertebre are diſlocated at once, it mult of neceſſity be P*'< ms, 
forced onely into an obtuſe angle, or rather a {emicirclez by which compreſſion it certainly ſuffers, og . 
but not ſo, as that death mult neceſſarily enſue thereon. Hereto may ſeem to belong that which is ; 
pronounced by Hippocrates 3 a circular moving of the Vertebre out of their places is leſs dangerous Sent.$1. ſeft.z; 
than an angular. (4b, as art, 


—————_—_— 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the diſlocation of the Rump. 


T:: Rump oft-times is after aſort diſlocated inwards by a violent fall upon the buttocks, or The Signs, 
a great blow in this affect the Patient cannot bring his hecl to his buttocks, neither un- 


leſs with much force, bend his Knee Going to ttool is painful to him, neither can he ſit 
amleſs in a hollow chair z That this (a5 it were) diſlocation may bereſtored, you mul thruſt your The Cure; 
finger in by the Fundament, even to the place aftetted, as we have faid in a Fracture z then muſt | 
you ſtrongly raiſe up the bone, and with your other hand at the ſame time join it rightly on the out- 
{ide with the neighbouring parts : Laſtly it mult be ſtrengthened with the formerly mentioned reme- 
dies, and kept in its place. Now it will be recovered about the twentieth day after it is ſet. During 
all which time the Patient muſt not goto ſtool, unlels ſitting upon a hollow feat, leſt the bone, as ycr 
ſcarce well recovered; ſhould fall again out of its place. 


CHAP. XX, 
Of the Luxation of the Rivs. 


He Ribs may by a great and bruiſing ſtroak be diilocated, and fall from the Vertebra whereto Cauſes! 
| they are articulated, and they may be driven inwards, or fide-ways. Of which kind of 
luxation, though there be no particular mention made by the Ancients, yet they confeſs 
that all the bones may tall, or be removed from their ſeats or cavities, wherein they are reccived 
and articulated. The ſign of a rib diſlocated and flipped on one fide, is a manifeſt inequality, which Signs 
here makes a hollowncls, and there a bunching forth 3 but it is a fign that it is driven in, when as 


thers 
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bh ere is onely a depreſſed cavity where it is knit and faſtned to the Vertebre. Such diflocations caufe 
mo Crmtonts, as difficulty of breathing, the hurt rib hindering the free moving, of the cheſt ; 
a painfulneſs in bowing down or lifting up the body, occaſioned by a pain, countertciting a pleuritic , 
the riſing or puffing up of the muſculous fleſhabout the rib, by a mucous and flatulent humour there 
ms — - the reaſons whereof we formerly mentioned in our Treatiſe of Fra&tures. To with- 
ſtand all theſe, the diſlocation muſt be forthwith reſtored, then the puffing up of the fleſh mult be 
helped. Wherefore, if the diſlocated nb ſhall fall upon the upper fide of the Vertebra, the Patient 
ſhall be ſet upright, hanging by his arms upon the top of ſome high door or window: then the head 
of the rib, where it ſtands forth, ſhall be preſſed down until it be put into its cavity. Again, if the rib 
ſhall fall out upon the lower fide of the Vertebra, it will be requiſite that the Patient bend his face 
downwards, ſetting, his hands upon his knees; then the diſlocation may be reſtored by preſſing or 
Gal.com.«d ſen. thruſting in the knot or bunch which ſtands forth. But if the luxated rib tall inwards, it canno more 
3-ſecl.z. de arte he reſtored or drawn forth by the hand of the Surgeon, than a Vertebra which is diſlocated towards 


the inſide, for the reaſons formerly delivered. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of a diſlocated ſhoulder. 


He ſhoulder is cafily diſlocated, bcauſe the ligaments of its dcarticulation are ſoft and looſe ; 

[ asalſo for that the cavity of the ſhoulder-blade is not very deep and behides it is every 

where ſmooth and polite, no otherwiſe than that of the ſhoulder-bone, for that it is herein 

Why thereis received. Add hercunto, that there is no internal ligament from bone to bone, which may firengthen 
no internal li- that dearticulation, as is in theleg and knee, Wherein notwithſtanding, we mult not think Nature 
_ na defeive, but rather admire Gods providence in this thing 3 for that this articulation ſerves not 
wongSeng ear wa onely for extenſion and bending, as that of the elbow, but beſides, for a round or circultr motion, 
der-blade, as that which carrics the armround about, now up then down, according to cach difference of fitc. 
Differences of The ſhoulder-bone, which Hippocrates calls the arm-bone, may be diſlocated four manner of ways, 
= mag upwards, downwards, or into the arm-pit, forwards and outwards, but never backwards, or to the 
Sent.1.ſet.s, Þinder part : For, ſeeing that there the cavity of the blade-bone, which receives the head of the 
lih.de art. arm-bone, which Hippocrates calls a joint, lies and ſtands againſt it 3 who 1s it that can but imagine 
any ſuch diſlocation ? In like ſort it is never diſlocated inwardly, for on this part it hath the flcth of 

a ſtrong muſcle, termed Deltoides, lying, over it, beſides alſo the back and acromion of the blade z and 

laſtly, the Anchor-like, or beak-like proceſs, all which four hinder this joint from ſlipping inwards, 

Now Hippocrates ſaith, that he hath onely ſeen one kind of diſlocation of this bone, to wit, that 

which is downwards or to the arm-pit 3 and certainly it is the moſt uſual and frequent z wherctore 

Signs of the Weintend to handle it in the firſt place. When the ſhoulder is diſlocated downwards into the arm- 
ſhoulder diſlo- pit, a depreſſed cavity may be perceived in the upper part of the joint 3 the acromzon of the blade ſhews 
= pgs more ſharp and ſtanding forth than ordinary, tor that the head of the ſhoulder-bone is ſlipt down 
and hid under the arm-pit, cauſing a ſwelling forth in that place; the elbow alſo caſts it (clf (as it 
were) outwards, and ſtands further off from the ribs, and though you torce it, yet can you not make 

it to touch them 3 the Paticnt cannot lift up his hand to his car on that fide, neither to his mouth 

nor ſhoulder. Which ſign is not peculiar to the luxated ſhoulder, but common to it, affected with 

a contuſion, fra&ture, inflammation, wound, abſcels, ſchirrus, or any defluxion upon the Nerves, ari- 

fing out of the Pertebre of the neck, and ſent into the arm alſo this arm is longer than the other. 

Laiily, (which alſo is common to cach difference of a luxated ſhoulder) the Patient can move his 

arm by no kind of motion without ſcnſe of pain, by reaſon of the extended and preffed muſcles, 

The ways to ſome alſo of their fibres being broken. There are {:x ways to reſtore the ſhoulder luxated down- 
reſtoret, wards into the arm-pit: The firſt is, when it is performed with ones fiſt, ora towel; the ſecond 
with a clew of yarn, which put under the arm-pit, ſhall be thruſt up with ones heel 3 the third, with 

ones ſhoulder put under the arm-hole ; which manner, together with the firli, is moſt fit- for new 

and caſily to be reftored luxations, as in thoſe who have looſe ficſh, and cfieminate perſons, as chil- 

dren, eunuchs, and women the fourth, with a ball put under the agmpit, and then the arm caſt 

over a piece of wood held upon two mens ſhoulders, or two ftanding, poſtsz the fitth, with a Ladder ; 

the ſixth, with an inſtrument called an Ambi, We will dcſcribe theſe fix ways, and preſent them 


to your view. 


DE —— 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the firſt manner of ſetting a Shoulder, which is with ones Fiſt, 


s » 


Irſt, let one of ſufficient firength, placed on the oppoſite fide, firmly hold the Patient upon 
FE the joint of the ſhoulder, left he move up and down with his whole body, at the neceſlary 
extenſion, working and putting itin : then let another, taking hold of his arm above the 

clbow, ſo draw and extend it downwards, jthat the head thereof may be ſet juſt againſt its cavity, 

C1. m4, a4 bollowed in the blade-bone : Then at laſt let the Surgeon lift and force up with his fiſt the head of 
ent. 23. ſect, x, the bone into its cavity, Here this is chiefly to be obſerved, that in freſh luxations, eſpecially in 
ae ate a body foft, effcminate, moiſt, and not over corpulent, that it ſometimes comes to paſs, that vy the 
onely means of juſt extenſion, the nead of the bone freed from the muſcles and other paxticles where- 

with it was, as it were, entangled, will betake it ſﬆf into its proper cavity z the muſcles being by this 

means reſtored their place and hgure, and drawing the bone with them, as they draw themlelves 

towards their heads, as it were with a ſudden gird or twitch : wherefore in many, whilelſt we 

thonght 


UMI 
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n Expreſſion of the firſt manner of putting a Sho into Joint, thought no ſuch 
An Expreſſion of the firſt manner of p!1 tting a Shoulder into joint thing, it ſallced 
2r reſtitution on- 
ly to have cxten- 
led the arm, But perfe& ſer- 
it the Iuxation be ting the luxa- 
inveterate, and *cd ſhoulder 
the hand cannot = 
{erve, then mutt 4 
the Patients ſhoul- 
dcr be faſincd to a 
poſt with the fore- 
mentioned liga- 
ture, or clf{e com- 
AW+{33 mitted to ones 
| J _ who may 
Jil and at his back 
a \ [ Yl G. and hold him faſt ; 

AJ WE WS) Y | Then the arm 

& A Ft: ſhall preſently be 

Ly ticd about, a lit- 
tle above the el- 
bow with a fillet, whereto a cord ſhall be faſtned 3 which being put or faſtned to the pulley, ſhall 
be drawn or ſtretched forth as much as need ſhall require. Latily, the Surgeon, with a towel, or 
ſuch like ligature, faſined about his neck and hanging down, and {o put under the Patients arm-pit, 
near to the luxation, ſhall, raiſing himſelf upon his feet with the whole fircngth of his neck, lift up 
the ſhoulder, and alſo at the ſame time bringing his arm to the Patierts belt, ſhall ſet the head of 
the ſhoulder-bone, forced with both his hands into its cavity, as you may fee by the precedent Fi- 
gure. Then muſt you cover all the adjacent parts with a Mcdicin made ex farina volatili, bolo ar- 
menio, myrtillis, pice, refine & alumine, beaten into Powder , and mixed with the white of an Egg, 
Then muſ the hollowneſs under the arm be filled with a clew of woollen or cotten yarn, or a lin- 
nen cloth ſpred over with alittle Oil of Roſes cr Myrtlcs, a little Vinegar, and zngzentim roſatum, 
or refrigerans Galenz, leſt it ſtick to the hairs, if there be any there. The part mui afterwards be 
boufid up with aligature, conſiſting of two heads, of ſome five tigers bredth, and two ells long z 
more or leſs, according as the body ſhall require. The midſt therept ſhall be put inumediatcly un- 
der the arm-pit, and then croſſed over the lame ſhoulder, and ſo cretling it as much as thall be tit, 
It (hall be wrapped under the oppoſite arm. And laſily, the arm ſhall be laid upon the breti, and put 
in a ſcarf, ina middle figure almoſt to right angles, ſo that by litting up the hand he may almoſt 
touch his ſound ſhoulder, leſt the bonenewly ſet, may tall out again : neither (hall the tirit dreifing 
be ſtirred, untill four or five days be paſt, unleſs the greatneſs of tome happening lymptom divert us 
from this our purpoſe. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Of the ſecond manner of reſtoring a Shoulder, that is, with the heel, when as the Patient 
by reaſon of pain, can neither ſit norſtand. 


'T: Patient muſt be laid with his back on the ground upon a coverlid, or mat, and aclew yp. ſere.ts: 


of yarn, or leathern ball, ſtuffed with Tow or Cotton, of ſuch bigneſs as may ſerve to ſett.1. de art: 
fill up the cavity, mult be put under” his atm-pit, that ſo the bone may ſtraight-ways the 
more eaſily be forced by the heel into its cavity, Then let the Surgeon fit belide him, even over 
The expreſſion of the ſecond manner of reftoring a Shoulder. againſt the luxa- 
———_——__—____}_ cy dc; and 
if his right ſhoul- 
der be luxaced, he 
ſhall put his right 
heel to the ball, 
which hlled up the 
arm-pitz but if 
the left, then the 
left heel 3 then ler 
him forth-with 
draw towards him 
the Patients arm, 
taking hold there- 
of with both his 
hands, and at the 
Sl fame infant of 
time ſtrongly preſs 
the arm-pit with 
his heel. Whileſt 
y | this is in doing , 
= one 
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one ſhall ſtand at the Patients back, who ſhall lift up his ſhoulder with a towel, or ſome ſuch thing 
fitted for that purpoſe, and alſo with his heel preſs down' the top of the ſhoulder blade : another 
alſo ſhall fit on the other fide of the Patient, who holding him, ſhall hinder him from ſtirring this 
way or that way at the neceſſary extenſion in ſetting it, as you may ſee it expreſſed by the prece- 


dent figure. 


— 


CHAP. XXXIV. The F igure of the third manner of putting a 


Shoulder into joint, 


The third manner of reſtoring a 
Shoulder. 


and firength, ſhall put the ſharp part 3 | SM 

of the top of his ſhoulder under the Pa- ACP Oe. AER) 

_ tients arm-pit, and alſo at the ſame time, ſhall A Dy een 
ſomewhat violently draw his arm towards his 
own breſt, ſo that the Patients whole body 
may ( as it were) hang thereby, In the mean 
time another, for the greater impreſſion , ſhall 
lay his weight on the luxated ſhoulder, ſhaking 
it with his whole body, Thus the thoulder, 
drawn downwards by the one which ſtands 
under the arm-hole, and moved and ſhaken by 
the other , who hangs upon it, may be reſto- 
red into its ſeat , by the help of the Surgeon. | 
concurring, therewith, and with his hand gover- 
ning theſe violent motions, as this Figure ſhews. 


Gu one who is of a competent height 


Il 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of the fourth manner of reſtoring a diſlocated ſhoulder. 


The Figure of the fourth manner of reſtoring the ſhoulder. 


which the Water-bearers of Paris 
uſe to put on their ſhoulders ) ſome two in- 
ches broad, and ſome fix foot long in the 
midft hereof let there be faſtned a clew of 
Yarn, or ball of ſufficient bigneſs to fill up the 
cavity of the arm-hole : Let there be two 
pins put in, one on each ſide of the ball, each 
alike diſtant therefrom, with which, as with 
ſays, the ſhoulder may be kept in, and upon 
the ball, that it ſlip not away from it: Let 
two ſtrong men, taller than the Patient, ei- 
ther by Nature or Art, put this Perch upon 
their ſhoulders; then let the Patient put his 
arm-pit upon that place where the ball ſtands 
up 3 the Surgeon muſt be ready to pull his 
hanging arm downwards. Thus the Patient 
ſhall (as it were) hang on the Petch with his - 
ſhoulder, and fo the head of the bone ſhall 
be forced into its cavity, as this figure declares; 
wherein you may ſee the Perch or Yoak, 
with the two wooden Pins and Ball faſined in 
the midtfi, delineated by it (elf. 


Ou muſt take a Perch, or piece of 
wood ( ſomewhat refembling that 


L 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the fifth manner of putting the ſhoulder into joint, which is performed by a Ladder. 


The delineation of the fifth manner ef Ou may alſo reſtore a ſhoulder diſlocated 
reſtoring a ſhoulder. 


ito the arm-pit, by the help of a Lad- 

der, after this manner. Let ſome round 
body, as a Ball or Clew of Yarn, which (as we for- 
merly {aid ) may ſerve to fill the arm-pit, be faſtned 
upon one of the upper ſteps of a Ladder; at the 
foot of the Ladder (et a low ſtool, whereupon let 
the Patient mount 3 then bind both his legs, and 
alſo his ſound arm behind his back, leſt, when you 
are about your operation, he hinder and ſpoil all 
you do, by. laying his hand, or ſetting his toot up- 
on the Ladder: Then let his arm be preſently put 
over the ſtep of the Ladder, and his arm-pit put 
upon the there faſtned ball, the Patient in the 
mean while being wiſhed to come with his whole 
body as near unto the licps of the Ladder as he is 
able 3 for otherwiſe, bcſides that there is no other 
hope of reſtoring the luxation, there would be no 
ſmall danger of breaking the ſhoulder-bone : Alſo 
let him take heed that he put not his head between 
the ſteps. Then his arm, bound above the Elbow 
with hilleting, or ſome other ligature fit tor that 
purpoſe, ſhall be drawn down by the hand of ſome 
that aſſiſt you, and at the ſame time let the fool 


\ _ I / 1, |} be plucked from under his feet, ſo that he may 
wlll ln” I& WIR Ss hang upon the Ladder. Thus by this means the 
TIA 1 ——L 7 'S head of the ſhoulder will be reſtored by it (elf, the 
— - -- = endeavour of the Surgeon alliſting , and preffing 


down the thoulder-blade, and moving it to and 
again. The bone being let, the ſtool, which a little 
before was plucked from under the Patients feet, 
ſhall be put there again, that he may with the more caſe and leſs pain, pull back his arm from the ſtep 
of the Ladder for it he ſhould lift it high up to draw it over, there would be danger, left being newly 
ſer, ard not well ſtaid, the head of the bone might fallout again. I have thought good to have all 
theſe things here expreſſed, that you may learn this operation, as if you lee it done betore you, I have 


Another Figure expreſſing the fourth manner of 
reſtoring @ diſlocated ſhoulder. Another Figure to the ſame purpoſe. 
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not thought fit in this place to omit the induſtry of Nicholas Picart, the Duke of Gziſe his Surgeon, 
who being called to a certain Country man to ſet his ſhoulder being out of joint, and finding none in 
the place beſides the Patient and his wife, who might aſſiſt him in this work, he put the Patient, 
bound after the aforementioned manner, to a Ladder z then immediately he tied a ſtaff at the tower 
end of the ligature, which was fafined about the Patients arm above hiselbow then put it ſo ticd un- 
der one of the ſteps of the Ladder, as low as he could, and got aſtride thereupon.and fate thereon with 
his whole weight,and at the ſame inſtant made his Wife to pluck the ſtool from under his feet : which 
being done, the bone preſently came into its place, as you may ſee by the foregoing higure. 

If you have never a Ladder, you may uſe a picce of Wood laid acroſs upon two Polts. Alſo you 
may uſea Door, as the other Figure ſhews, wherein you muſt obſerve a flat piece of Wood or ſfpatz'la, 
with ſtrings thereat, whoſe uſe ſhall be ſhewn in the following Chapter, 


— —_— 


CHAP. XXVIL 
The ſixth manner of reſtoring a ſhoulder luxated into the arm-pit. 


art.ſent.1 go take a woodden ſpatrla of ſome four or five fingers breadth , and ſome two tingers thick- 
neſs or leſs, but ſome yard or thereupon long 3 the one end thereof muſt be narrow and 
thin, with a round head ſtanding up and lightly hollowed, that put under the arm-pit, it may rc- 
The deſcripti- ceive part of the head of the ſhoulder. This upper part of the patela mui be wrapped about with 
bo of the Gloſ- . linncn or woollen rag, or ſome ſuch ſoft thing, that it may be the ſofter and hurt the leſs; and 
mol = "hg 6 then it muſt be ſo thrult under the arm-pit, that it may throughly penetrate into the inner part be- 
tween the ribs, and the head of the ſhoulder-bone. There muſt, beſides in this ſpatula, be two 
holes in three ſeveral places, each alike diſtant from other, through which let ſoft ſtrings be put, 
whereby it may be tied to the arm, ſtretched all the length thereot even to the fingers, 1n one 
placea little below the head of the ſhoulder-bone, in another a little above the elbow , and the 
third at the wriſt , that ſo they may hold it trm: Therefore let the diftances of the holes be 
fitted to this purpoſe 3 but principally you muſt have a care of this, that the upper part of the þ#- 
#la, teaching beyond the head of the arm, enter even to the innermoſt cavity of the atm-pitz then 
a crols pin or piece of wood muſt be made faſt through two Potis or a Frame, and well tafined 
thereto, and thereupon the Arm with the patula muſt be ſo put over, that the pin may be under 
the arm-pit, the body weighing one way, and the arm another: which being done, the arm mult 
be drawn down one way, and the body another about the pin. Now this croſs pin mult be put 
on ſuch a height that the Patient may ſtand on tip-toes Now this is the very belt way ot reſtoring 
a ſhoulder. In ftead of two Poſts ora Frame, you may make (hitt with a Ladder, Door, Bed-polts, 
and ſuch like things as ſhall be there preſent. I have heard Henry Arvet, a very good Surgeon of 
Orleans ſay, that he never attempted this manner of putting, into joint a thoulder difſocatcd into 
the arm-pit without good ſuccels, unleſs by chance (which alſo 15 noted by Hippoerates) that 
the fleſh is grown into the cavity, and the head of the bone hath made it {clt another cavity mn the 
place whereinto it isfallen, for in this cafe the bone will either not be reſtored, or cl{e not re- 
main in its place, but fall back notwithſtanding into Hippocrates his Gloſlocomium termed Ambi, 
the new hollowed cavity, which ſerves it in ficad of 
its natural ſocket or cavity. But I muſt here admonith 
young Surgeons, that if the bone be not reſtored at 
the firſt endeavour and on-ſet, that they donot deſpair 
and preſently defift from their intended operation, but 
they muſt winde about, and gently move the joint : for 
ſo at the length it will be more eafily moved, and enter 
into the natural cavity : When it is in, it muſt be bound 
up with compreſſes and rowlers after the fore-mentioned 
Imannecre 


S$e(t.1.1ib.1.de fc: writes, that this is the beſt way of all to reſtore a diſlocated ſhoulder. You mui 


STe.1. ae 4tts 
ſent. 21. 


To the former Figures I have thought good toadd 
this, which expreſſeth the manner of reſtoring a ſhoul- 
der luxated into the arm-pit, with a fpatule after the 

Hippeſent.64. manner of Hippocrates. This ſpatula faſined with an 

4- ae aries. jron pin to the ftanding Frame, may be turned, lifted up, 
and preſſed down at your pleaſure, 4 Shews the woo- 
den fatula, B The frame or fianding poſts. 


How to make Fx the more certain uſe of this Inſtrument the Patient muſt ſit upon a ſeat which muſt be ſome- 
uſe of the What lower than the ſtanding Frame, that ſo the fatula which is thruſt into the arm-pit may be the 
Ambi, more forcibly deprefi, fo to torce in the head of the ſhoulder-bone; the Patients feet muſt alſo be 
tied, that he may not raiſe hin.ſelf up whileſt the Surgeon endeavours to reſtore it. Now he ſhall 

then endeavour to reftore it when hethall have bound the ſtretched forth arm of the diſlocated ſhoul- 

der unto the fatzla, and thruſt the one end thereof under the ſlipped forth head of the ſhoulder-bone, 

as we have formerly thewed, for then by pretſing down the other end of the Patela which goes to 

the hand, the bone is forced into its cayity. You mult diligently obſerve the wooden ftatwla, which 

therefore I have cauſed tobe expreſſed by it ſelf, which Hippocrates calleth Ambi, whoſ: head is a little 

hollowed, where it is noted with this letter B, The whole fpatz/a is marked with this letter 4. with 

three 
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bY =” _ —— wm three ſtrings hanging thereat, provided 
—_ 4 for the binding of the arm, that it .may 
| be kept ſteddy, as you may perceive by 
the annexed hgurc. 


There arc other additions to this Amr- 
bi, whoſe figure I now exhibited to your 
view, by the invention of Nicholas Picart 
the. Duke of Lorrain's Surgeon, the uſe 
and knowledge whereof, beltowed upon 
me by the inventor himſelt, I would not 
envy the ſtudious Reader, 
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Another Figure of an Arabi with the Additaments. 


—_ mn \ A Shews the two ears., 
as it were ſtops made 
to hold and keep in the 
top of the ſhoulder, leſt 
it ſhould ſlip out when 


it is put into the frame 


_ / A LA 
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that it ſtir not in the 
operation. 
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RQ or ſupporter. 
JÞ 
DV = 
| D 3B The frame or ſup- 
Q porter whereon the Ame 
| DV - 
V bi reſts, 
V 
D S : 
S 8 CC The pin or axeltres 
D Q which faſtens the Arm 
D Q bi tothe ſiepporter. 
JF Q DD Screw-pins to faſten 
kS © 
D the foot of the ſupporter 
D 
Q 
BJ 
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EE The holes in the foot 


of the ſupporter, where- 
by you may faſten tbe 


Screw-pins to the floor, 
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| Ns CH AP.. XXVIIL.. 
Y | How to reſtore a Shoulder diſlocated forreards. 


T is ſeldom that the ſhoulder is luxated towards the forcſide ; yet there is nothing ſo ſtable and 
hrm in our bodies which may not be violatcd by a violcnt affault ;. ſo that thoſe bones do alſo 
tall out of joynt, whoſe articulations are firengthned for the firmer connexion with fleſhy, 
| nervous, griſly and bony ttays, or bars : This you may perceive by this kind of diſlocated 
. ſhoulder, ſfirengthned, as it were, with a firong wall on every hand 3 to wit, the Acrominm and the 
end of the collar-bone, {ceming to hinder it, as alſo the great and ſirong muſcles, Epomis, and Biceps. 
Hippocrates, thut up within the ſtrait bounds of the letler 4fia, never {aw this kind of diſlocation, 
| which was obſcrvcd hve times by Galen : I profeſs I have ſeen it but once, and that was in a cer- SY 
tain Nun, which weary ot the Nunnery, catt het ſelf down out of a window, and bore the fall and agony, "oe, 
weight of her body upon her clbow, fo that her ſhoulder was diſlocated forwards. This kind of ;, fs 3g : 
diflocaiion is known by tte depravation of the conformation or tigure of the member, by the head Signs. 
'S of 


UMI 
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Cure, of the ſhoulder wreſted out towards the beealt,-as--allo the Patient cannot bend his elbow : T: 
is reſtored by the ſame means as other luxations of other parts, to wit, by ſtrait holding, extend- 
ivg and forcing in : Therefore the Patient muſt be placed upon the ground with his face upwards, 
and then you muſt extend the thoulder otherwiſe than you do when it is luxated into the arm-pit , 
for when it falleth into the arm-hole, it is fr{t drawn forwards, then forced upwards, until it b< 
brought juſt againſt the cavity whereinto it muſt enter :; But in this kind of luxation, becauſe the 
top of the ſhoulder is in the foreparts of the dearticulation ſhut up with mufcles, opened boti; 
to the outer, as alſo the inner part, you muſt work to the contrary 3 to wit, to the hind part : But 
fixſt of all you muſt place a ſervant at the back of the Patient, who may draw back a ſtrong ard 
broad Bandage caſt about the armepit (ſuch as is the Carcheſins, which conlifts of two contrary and 
continued firings) leſt that when the arm ſhall be extended, the ſhoulder follow : Alſo you mi 

Sent. 23-ftt.1, put a clew of yarn to hill up the arm-pitz then mult you extend the arm, caſting another ligature 

at art, a little above the clbow, and in the interim have a carc that the head thereof fall not into the 2rm- 
pit, which may be done both by putting rhe fore-mentioned clew under the arm, and drawing the 
head another way 3 then muſt you perm it,by lacking your cxtenſion, the joynt from the encompal- 
ſing muſcles, to be drawn and forced into its cavity by the muſcles forcible recoiling,as with an una- 

- nimous conſent, into thetnſclves and thcir originals, tor thus it will catily be reſtored, and fuch cx- 
tenſion only is {ufficient thereto. 


o — 


CHAP. XXIX. 
Of the ſhoulder luxated outwardly. 


may at any time happen, the extenſion of the arm will be very dithcult, but yet more 
difficult towards the outward part than towards the inward : There is a dggagfled cavity 
>erccived towards the chelt 3 but externally a bunching forth, to wit, in that part from whence the 
head of the {houlder-bone is fled : For the reſtoring. hereof, the Patient mult be laid flat on his 
belly, and the clbow mult be forcibly drawn contrary to that whercto it is fled, to wit, ihwardly 
to the breaſtz and alſo the {ianding-forth head of the arm-bone mult be forced into its cavity, tor 
thus it ſhall be cafily reſtored : But into what part ſocver the ſhoulder-bone is diſlocated, the 
Whatto be arm mult be extended and drawn dircaly downwards. After the reſtitution fitting medidines 
done to hold ſhall be put about the joynt. Let there be ſomewhat put into the arm-pit which may hill it up, 
in the ſhoulder and Jet compreſſes or boullters be applied to that part to which the luxatcd bone fell; then all theſe 
_ 7 >7C- things ſhall be ſtrengthened and held faſt with a ſtrong and broad two headed ligature put under the 
Lg arm-pit, and ſo brought acroſs upon the joynt of the ſhoulder, and thence carried unto the oppo- 
fice arm-pit by ſo many windings as ſhall be judged requiſite : Then the arm mult be put and car- 
ricd in a ſcarf to right angles, which hgure muſt be obſerved not only in every luxation of the 
ſhoulder, but in each fracture of the arm alſo, for that it is leſs paintul, and conſcquently, ſuch as 

the arm may ſtand the longelt therein without moving, . 


Signs, T” diſlocation alſo of the ſhoulder to the outward parts ſeldom happens; but yet, if it 


The cure, 


— 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Of the Shoulder diſlocated upwards. 


it happens, it ſhews it ſelt by bunching forth at the end of the collar-bone, the hollow- 

ncſs of the arm-pit is found Jarger than uſual, the elbow flies further from the ribs than 
when it fell downwards, now the arm is wholly unable to perform the uſual a&tions. It is fit for 
the reſtitution of ſuch a luxation, that the Surgeon ſtoop down, and put his ſhoulder under the Pa- 
ticnts arm, and then ſtand up as high as he can upon his tect, and therewithal preſs down the head 
of the thoulder-bone into the cavity, cr clſe make ſome other todo it. Otherwiſe it is ht tc lay the 
Paticnt upon his back on the ground, and whilſt ſome one extends the affected arm by drawing it 
downwards, the Surgeon with his own hand may force down the head of the bone into its cavity, 
The operation pertormed, the ſame things ſhall be done as in other Juxations, compreſſes being appli- 
ed to that part whereto the bone flew, and it bcing alſo bound up with ligatures, Now you may un- 
dcritand in theſe four fore-mcntioned kinds of diflocations, that the bone which was luxated is rc- 
fiorcd, by the ſound which thall be heard as you force it in, by the reftitution of the accuttomed 
ations, which are perceived by the bending, extending and lifting it up, by the mitigation of the 
pain, and laſtly, by the collation and comparing of the affected arm with the ſound, and by its ſimi- 
litude and cquality therewith. 


Signs, T: head of the ſhoulder alſo may ſometimes be luxated into the upper part : Which when 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
Of the Diſtocation of the Elborv, 
T He elbow may alſo be four manner of ways diſlocated 3 to wit, inwardly, outwardly, up- 


wards and downwards. By the part which is inwards, I mean that which looks towards 
the center of the body, when as the arm is placed in a natural fite, to wit, in a middle 
figure between prone and ſupine z I make the outward part, that which is contrary thereto. By 
the upper part I mean that which is towards the hcavcn, ard by the lower that which is next to 
the carth: And by how much the joynt of the elbow confitts of more heads and cavitics than that 


of the ſhoulder, by ſo much when it is luxated it is the more difficultly ſer, and is alſo more ſub- - 


je& to inflammation, and to grow hard thereupon, as Hippocrates faith. Now the joynt of the clbow 


The Aurho: 
ſeems not tG 
agree with 
Hip. Sent. uit. 
ſett.3.fr2.and 
Celſus in the 
ſerung down 
the kinds of a 
diſlocaced el- 


: ! n bow. 
15 more difficultly diſlocated than that of the ſhoulder, and more hardly ct, for that the bones of * The Author 
the cubit and arm do receive and cnter cach other by that manner of articulation which is ternicd dorh nor agree 


Ginglymus, as WE have formerly more at large treated in our Anatomy, and a little before in our 
Treatiſe of FraEtures. The elbow is therefore diflocated, tor that the proceſſcs thereof arc not turn- 
ed about the thoulder-bone in a full orb, and by an abfolute turning, Wherefore if at any time 
the cubit be bended more ſtraitly and cloſcly than that the inner proceſs can retain its place and 
ſtation in the bottom of its Fas, the hind-proccls fal'erh out and is diflocatcd backwards : But 
when as the fore-procels is extended more violently, and forced againſt the bottom of its cavity, it 
flics and departs out of its place as beaten or tcrced thence, and this kind of luxation is far more dif- 
ficultly reſtored than the former : Add hereunto, that the utter extremity of the cubit, which is cal- 
led Olecranum, is the higher, but the other inner is the lower z whence it is that cvcry one can bct- 
ter and morc calily bend than extcnd their cubits: Theretore ſuch a diſlocation is cauſed by a more 
violent force, than that which is made to the inner fide. * The fign of this luxation is, the arm 
remains extended, ncither can it be bended, tor the inner proccls ſtays in the external cavity 
which is hollowed in the bottom of the ſhoulder-bone, which tormerly was poſletſed by the inner 


part of the Olecranum , which thing makes the reſtitution dithcult, tor that this proceſs is kept, : 


as it were, impriſoned there : But when it falleth out diſlocated to the tore-part, the arm is crook- 
ed, neither is it extended, and it is alſo ſhorter than the other. But if the clbow be fallen out 
of its place according to the other manner of diſlocations, to wit, upwards or downwards, the 
natural figure thereof is perverted, for the arm is firetched torth, but little notwithſtanding bend- 
ed —_—_ that part from whence the bone went, that is, figured atter a middle manner between 
bending and extending thereof. What kind ſoevcr of diſlocation. ſhall bcfal it, the ation of 
the elbow will cither not be at all, or certainly not well, until that it be rcttorcd to irs former place 3 
therc is a ſwelling in the part whercinto it is flown, and a cavity there from whence it is fled 
which alſo happens in the diſlocations of all other parts. Furthermore, one diſlocation of the 
elbow is complete and perfect, another imperfect. The later as it caſily happens, and through a 
{mall occaſion, ſo it is calily reſtored 3 but on the contrary a perfc&, as it hardly happens, and not 
unleſs with great violence, fo it is not ſo cafily reſtored again, c{pccially if that you do not prevent 


inflammation, for being inflamed it makes the rettitution either difficult, or wholly impotlible, 
principally that which talleth outwards, 


? 


— 


GHAR XN 
How to reſtore the Elbow, diſlocated outwardly. 


Ou may know that the elbow is diſlocated outwardly, if atany time you ſhall obſerve the 
arm to be diſtended, and not able to be bended. Wherefore you mult forthwith un- 
dertake the reſtitution thereof, tor tear of defluxion and inflammation which the bitter- 
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Sign. 


ncſs of pain uſually cauſeth, upon what part ſoever the luxation happens. There is one manner of Gure: 


reſtoring it, which 1s, you mult cauſe one to hold hard and fieddy the Patients arm a little under the 
joynt of the ſhoulder, and in the mean while let the Surgeon draw the arm, taking hold thereof 
with his hand, and alſo force the thoulder-bone outwards, and the eminence of the cubit inwards, 
but 1ct him by little and little draw and extend the arm, wrelting it gently this way and that way, 
that he may bring back the bone which tell out into its cavity. I have thus expreſly delivered this, 
that the young Surgeon may underſtand, that the arm muſt not be bended for the reftoring of this 
kind of diſlocation; for rettitution cannot ſo be hoped for, becauſe by this kind of luxation the 
inner proceſs of the cubit poſſeſicth the place of the exterior proceſs in the cavity of the thoulder- 
bone. Wherctore whillt the arm is bended or crooked, the cubit is only lifted up, and not drawn 
into its ſeat. But if we cannot attain to the reſtitution thereot with our hands alone, you mult cauſe 
the diſlocated arm, lightly bended, to embrace a poll, then mutt the end of cubit called Olecra- 
am be tied or bound about with a (irong ligature or line, and then relicd into its cavity by putting 
a battoon or ftaft into the ligature, as is demonlirated by this enſuing tigure. 


— 
a-©s 
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A figure 


A Cautione 
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A Figure which ſhews the way how to reſtore the Elbow A Figure which ſhews how to reſtore tbe Elbow 
by putting it about a poſt, with a batton. by only caſting a line about it. 
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. Thereis- alſo another more exquiſite way of rc- - = | 
 fioring it, which is expreſſed by the latter figur: = I= == 
wherein a line of ſome inch breadth is caſt aboutYE== __ 0 
the Olecranum of the arm, embracing, a poſt 01 
pillar, and it is drawn fo long, until the difloca- 
ted bone be brought into its ſeat. Now we know that'the bone is returned into its place, and re- 
ſtorcd, when the pain ceaſeth, and the figure and whole natural conformation is reſtored to the arim, 


and the bending and extending thereof is cafie, and not painful, 


CHAP. XXXIIIL. 
Of the Diſlocation of the Elbow to the inſide, and of a complete and uncomplete Luzxation. 


F the elbow be diflocatcd to the inner part, the arm muſt be ſtrongly and powerfully cxten- 
ded, then bended quickly, and with ſudden violence, ſo that his hand may ſmite upon his 
ſhoulder. Some put ſome round thing into the bout of the elbow, and upon that S ſud- 
denly force the elbow to the ſhoulder, as we have formerly ſaid. If the cubit-bone be only light- 

ly moved out of its place into the upper or lower place, it 1s cafily reſtored by drawing and forcing 
it intoits cavity, after this following manner. Let two extend the arm, taking hold thereof at thc 
ſhoulder and wriſt, and cach draw towards himſelf: And alſo the Surgeon (who ſhall there be 
preſent) ſhall force the bone which is diſlocated from that part whereunto it is bended, unto the 
contrary : After he ſhall thus have reſtored it, he ſhall lay the arm in a ſtrait angle, and fo bind it 
up, and apply fit medicines formerly: mentioned, and fo let him carry it in a ſcart put about his ncck, 
Gent-63. ſilt.3, 8. WE ſaid in the diſlocation of the ſhoulder. Hippocrates bids, that the Patient, after it is ſer, ſhall 
as fratt. often endeavour to bend his hand upwards and downwards, and alſo extend and bend his arm, yca, 
| and alſo to attempt to lift up ſome heavy thing with his hand 3 for ſo it will come to paſs, that the 
ligaments of this joynt may become more ſott, ready and able to perform their accultomed tundti- 

ons, and alſo the bones of the cubit and ſhoulder ſhall be freed from the affect termed Ancylofer, 

why the e1- Whercto they are incident by the luxations of this part. Now Ancylofis is a certain pretcrnatura! 
bow is moſt agglutination, coagmentation, and, as it were, union of ſundry and ſeveral bones in the ſame joynt. 
tuvjea to 43 which afterwards hinders the bending and extenfion thereof, Now a Calls is generatcd in the cl- 
—_ bow ſooner than in any other articulation, whether it remaineth out, or be put into joynt, by rca- 
ſon that by reſi and ceſſation from the accuſtomed aCtions, a viſcid humor which is placed natu- 
rally in the joynts, as alſo another which is preternatural drawn thither by pain, floweth down, and 
is hardncd, and gleweth the bones together, as I have cbſcrved in many, by reaſon of the idlencts 
and too long reſt of this part: Wheretore that we may withſtand this aftect, the whole ligation 
muſt be looſed ſooner and oftner than otherwile, that is to ſay, every third day, and then the Pati- 
ents arm mult be gently moved every way, Within the ſpace of twenty, or twenty hve days, theſe 
refiored Bones recover thcir ſtrength, ſ6oner or later, according to the hapning accidents. Itis nc- 
cefſary alſo that the Surgeon know that the Radius, or wand, ſometimes falleth out, when the cu- 
bit or ell is wholly diſlocated 3 wherefore he muſt be mindful in ſetting the cubit, that heallo reftorc 
the 


Thecure. 
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the wand to its place; in the upper part it hath a round proces lightly hollowed, whercin it recciveth 
the ſhoulder-bone : it hath alſo an cmincency which admittcth the two headed muſcle. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
* Of the Diſlocation of the Styliformis, or bodkin-like proceſs of the Cubit or El. 

E 3 He proceſs of the Ell called Syloides, bcing, articulated to the wriſt by Diarthrofis, by which it Differences 

is received ina ſmall cavity, isdiflocatcd,and falleth out ſometimcs inwards,ſomewhiles out- and cauſes. 

wards : The cauſe uſually is the falling of the body from high upon the hands : It is re- 
ſtored, if that you force it intoits ſeat, diligently bind it, and apply thereto very aſtringent and dry- 
ing mcdicines: But yet, though you ſhall diligently perform all things which may bedone in diſlocati- Cure. 
ons, yet youſhall never ſo bring it to paſs that this bone ſhall be perteRty reſtored, and abſolutely put 
into the place where-hence it went: Which thing we have read, obſerved by Hippocrates z When Sent. 1. ſelf. 2. 
(faith he) the greater bone, to wit, the Ell, is removed from the other, that is, the Wand, itis not © /ſent-«tr.ſec?. 
calily reſtorcd to its own nature again 3 for that, ſceing that neither any other common connexion of 3 a ns 
two bones, which they call Symphyſis or union, when 1tis drawn afunder and deftroyed, may be re- 
duccd into its former nature, by reaſon theſe ligaments wherewith they were formerly contained, and 
as it were continued, are too violently dittended and relaxed, whence it happens, that I have in 
theſe caſcs often obſerved, that the diligence and care of the Surgeon hath nothing availed. 


CHAP. XXXV. 
OF the Diflocation of the Wriſt. 


knit to the whole cubit by Diarthroſis : For the wrilt conſidered wholly in its (elf, is knit £24p+ 31. the 
and articulated with the cll and wand : With that, againſt the little tinger with this, _—_ 
againſt the thumb: For thus, as it were, by two connexions the joynt is made more firm yet may it and. eadvec my 
be diflocatcd inwardly, outwardly, and towards the ſides, We fay it is luxated inwardly when the in exprefſing 
hand ſtands upwards, but outwardly, when it is crook'd in and cannot be extended : But if it chance the names and 
to be diſlocated ſide-ways, it ſtands awry cither towards thelittle finger, or elſe towards the thumb, = of theſe 
as the luxation befals to this or that fide. The caule hcreof may ſeem to depend upon the different IIS 
dearticulation of the cll and wand with the hand or wriſt: For the wand, which is articulated on 

the lower part with the wrilt at the thumb, by its upper part, whillt it receives the outward (welling 

or condyle of the ell in its cavity, performs the circular motions of the hands : But the cubit or ell, 

which in like ſort is conne&ted on the lower part by Diarthroſis at the little finger with the wriſt, 

being articulated on the upper part with the thoulder-bone, bends and extends, or ſtretches forth 

the hand. There is one way to reſtore the formerly mentioned diſlocations : The arm on one fide 

and the hand on another muſt be extended upon a hard reſiſting and ſmooth place, fo that it may 

lic flatz and you mult have a care that the part whence the diſlocated bone fell, be the lower in its 

lite and place, and the part whither it is gone, the higher : Then to conclude, the prominencies of 

the bones muli be prefled down by the hand of the Surgeon, until by the force of compretlion and 

litc the luxated bones be thruſt and forced into their places and cavities. 


WW E underſtand by the wriſt, a certain bony body, confiſting of a compoſure of eight bones Here,as before 


— 
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C H A P. XXXVI. 
Of the diſlocated bones of the IWriſt. 


out of their places, Yet if they ſhall at anytime fall out,they will thew it by the tumor of the 51g" 
| part whereto they are gone, and by the depretſion of that wheretrom they are fled : They Cure: 
may be reſtored, if the diſeaſed hand be extended upona table ; andit the bones ſhall be diſlocated 
inwards, the hand ſhall be placed with the palm upwards, then the Surgeon ſhall, with the palm of 
his hand, preſs down the eminencies of the bones, and force cach bone into its place : Burt if the 
luxation be outwards, he ſhall lay the palm next to the table, and preſs it after the lame manner. 
To conclude, if the luxation ſhall be toward cither fidc, the luxatcd bones ſhall be thruſt towards 
the contrary, and the reltored bones (hall be preſently contained in their places with fit remedies, 
binding, rowling, and carrying the hand in a fcart. 


T He wrift conſiſts of cight bones, which cannot, unleſs by extraordinary violence,be put or fall 


h CHAP. XXXVII. 
Of the diſlocated bones of the After-wriſt. 


cated fide-ways, becauſe they are hindred and kept from falling afide by the oppoſition of 4+ 38. 
the parts, as it were reliſting them. Neither can that which anſ{wereth to the little finger, 
nor that whereon the fore-tingers reſt, be diſlocated towards that fide which is next the 
middle bones. whereof we now ſpake, but only on the other fide, freed tor the neighbour-hood of 
the bones : But all of them may be diſlocated inwardly and oatwardly. They may be reſtored as 


thoſe of the wriſt. | 
Ii 3 GHAP, 


Tx are four bones in the palm or after-wriſt, the two middlemoſt whereof cannot be diſlo- ce!ſu 14.8. 


, 
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CHAP. XXXVII.' 
Of the diſlocated Finger. 


why the di at cach fide, To reſtore them, they mult be laid ftrait upon a table, and ſo put into joynt 
need fingers again, For thus they may be cahly reſtored, by reaſon their ſockets are not deep, and their 
may be eaſily joints are ſhortcr, and ligaments leſs ſfirong, In twelve days ſpace they will recover their ſtrength, as 
reſtored. alſo thoſe diſlocations that happen to the wriſt and after-writt, 


\ Lo the bones of the fingers may be four ſeveral ways diſlocated, inwardly, outwardly, and 


Cc H A P. XXXIX. 
Of a diſlocated Thigh or Hip. 


ſeft. 3. ae art. quently inwards, next to that butwards, but very ſeldom either forwards or backwards, 
A ſubluxation cannot happen in this joynt, as ncither in the ſhoulder, «ſpecially trom 

an cxternal cauſe, contrary to which it uſually happens in the elbow, hand, xnce. and 

foot. The cauſe hercof is, for that the heads of thigh and ſhoulder-bone are exactly round, 
and the ſockets which receive them have ccrtain borders and edges cncompathng them . H-re- 
Gal. com. «4 unto may be added, that firong muſcles encompaſs cach dearticulation, ſo that 1t cannot come 
ſent.q7 ſett.4+ to paſs that part of the heads of ſuch bones may be contained in the cavity, and other parts 
ar art. ſand or fall torth, but that they will cuickly be reſtored to their places by the motion and whecl- 
ing about of the joynt, and the lirength of the encormpathing muſcles. But a ſubluxatio may ſcem 

to happen in theſe parts from an internal cauſe. For then the liganients and tics being ſoftned 

A ſubluxation and relaxed, cannot draw and carry back the head of the bone ttanding forth ſo far as the edges 
may befal the of the ſocket. If the hip be diſlocated towards the inner part, that leg becomes lonyer and larger 
thigh froman 41q the other, but the knee appears ſumewhat lower, and looks outwardly with the whole foot, 
mrernal cauſe. | {cr can the Paticnt ſtand upon his leg. To conclude, the head of the thigh-bone bewrays it 
{lf lying in the groin, with a ſwell.ng manifeſt both to the eye and-hand 3 now the leg is longer 

than that which 1s ſound, fot that the head of the thigh is out of its ſocket or cavity, and ſituated 

lowered, to wit, in the groin, theretore che leg is made by ſo much the larger. Now the knee ſtands 

forth, becauſe neceſſarily the lower hcad ot the thigh-bone ſtands contrary to the ſocket. For 

this is common to all diſlucated bones, that when as the diſlocation happens to the one fide, the 

other end of the bone flics out to the contrary. Whence it is, that if the upper-head of the thigh- 

bone ſhall fall inwards, then the other head, which is at the knce, muſt neceſſarily look outwards. 

The like happens in other diflocations. The leg cannot be bznded towards the groin, for that the 

diſlocated bone holds the extending mulcles of the ſame part fo ttitfly firetched our, that they can- 

not yicld, or apply themſelves to the benders. For flexion or bending ought to precede extenſi- 


on, and extenſion, flexion, 


Hipp. ſent. 68. T' thigh or hip may be diſlocated, and fall forth towards all the four parts, but moſt fre- 


CHAP. AL 
Prognoſticks belonging to a diſlocated Hip. 


4 be — the place again, at leaſt unleſs with very much trouble, or elſe being put in, that it may 


ced,is ditiiculr. preſently fall out again. For if the tendons of the muſcles, the ligaments, and other ncr- 
iy reſtored, or vous parts of the member be hard and ſtrong, they, by reaſon of their contumacy and 
reſtored, Eafl- ;fncls will hardly ſuffer the bone to return to its place, If that they bs ſoft, looſe, effeminate 
iy falls out d weak, they will not contain the reliored bone in its place. Neither will it be any bett - 
again, and weak, thcy will not con red DO Pact y Detter con 
tained, if that ſhort, but yer ſtrong and round ligament, which faſtens the head of the thigh-bone 

on the inſide in the focket or cavity of the huckle-bone, be broken or relaxed. Now it may be 

broken by ſome violent ſhock or accident, it may be relaxed by the congeſtion and long ttay 

of ſome excrementitious , tough and vifcous humour lying about the joynt, through which 

The breaking IMEans it waxeth ſoft, But if it be broken, how often {oever the bone be reſtored, it will preſently 
ind relaxati- fall out again. If it be rcJaxcd, there is only this hope to contain the reitored bone, that is, To 

on of the in- conſume and draw away the heaped up humidity by application of Medicines and Cauterics of 
ternal liga- both kinds, for which purpoſe thoſe are more effeual which do actually burn, for that they dry 

my and firengthen more powertully. Leanncſs of the body, 'and the want of Aponewroſes, that is, of 
Gat. com, ad broad tendons, and cxternal ligaments, whercot many encompals the knee, increaſes the difficulty 
ſert.42.ſelt.g. of containing it in the place. But the parts adjoyning to the diſlocated and not-ſet bone fall away 
42 art. by little and little, and conſume with an Atrophia or want of nouriſhment 3 both becaule the part 
it {elt is forced to delitt from the accultomed actions and functions, as alſo for that the veins, ar- 

terics and nerves being more ſtraitned and put out of their places, hinder the ſpirits and nourth- 

ment frow flowing {o freely as they ought, to the part : Whence it comes to pals, that the part it 

{c}f is made more weak, the native heat being debilitated through idleneſs, it can neither attract the 

alimentary juice, neither can it digelt and athmilate that little thereof which flows and talleth thereto, 

Verily the thigh-bone, as long as it is forth of the cavity, grows no more atter the manner as the 

other bones of the body do, and therefore in ſome {pace of time you may perccive it to be thort- 

cr than the ſound bone, Notwithſtanding the bones of the leg and toot are not hindred of their 

growth, 


T is this danger in the diſlocaticn of the hip, that either the bone cannot be put into 
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growth, for they are not out of their proper places- Now for that the whole leg appears more 
flender, you mutt think that happens only by the extenuation and leanneſs of the proper mulcles 
thcreof, The ſame thing happens to the whole hand, in the Jargelt acception , when as the 
ſhoulder is out of joynt, vnlc{s that the calamity and loſs hereof is the lefs. For the ſhoulder be- 
ing forth of joynt you may do ſomething with your hand, whercby it will come to paſs that no 
ſmall portion of nouriſhmcnt may flow down into theſe parts. But the thigh-bone teing diflo- 
cated, eſpecially inwards in a child unborn, or an infant, much lefs alimentary nouri:hment 
flows to that part, bccauſe it can much Icfs uſe the toot and leg by reaſon of the ditlocation of the 
hip. than it can do the hand by a luxation of the thou!d:r. But now we mult thus underſtand that 
which is ſaid by Hippocrates, That diſlocated bones, and not reſtored, do decreaſe or arc hindrcd Himocrates ex- 
from their juſt growth, to be only in thoſe who have not yet attained to their full and natu- P/Anedſect. tn. 
rally appointed growth in every dimenſion. For in men of full growth, the bones which are rs » | 
not reltored, become more ſlender, but yct no thorter, as appears by that which he hath del:ver- | 


ed of the {hoalder. 


CHAP. XLI. 
Of the ſgns of the Hip diſlocated outwardly or inwardly. 


He thigh-bone or hip when it is diſlocated outwardly, and not reſtored, aftcr ſome time 
' the pain is afſwaged, and fleſh grows about it, the head of the bune wears it (elf a new 
cavity in the adjoynirg hip, whereinto i: betakes it felt, fo that at the Icngth the Pa- 
tients may go without a (taff, neither ſo defortned a leanneſs will watie their leg. But it the 
luxation happen inwards, a greatcr leanncfs will betal them, by reaſon that the vcilcls naturally 
run more inwardly as Galen obſcrves in the diſlocation of the Vertebre to the intide; therefore it 
comes to paſs that they are niore grievouſly oppreſſed : Betides, the thigh-bone cannot wag, or once 
ſtir againtt the ſhare-bone z wherefore if the bone thus diſlocated be not rcltored to its joynt again, 
then they mui cafi their leg, about as they walk, juſt as we ſee Oxen do. Wherefore the ſound leg 4 ſent. 57. 
whilſt they go, takes much Icf5 ſpace than the lame, becauſe this, whilit it ſtirreth or moveth, mult {##- 3-4: ##t. 
neceſſarily fetch a compaſs about, but that pertormeth its motion in a right Ine. Beſides, whiltt the 
Patients ſtand upon their lame leg to put torwards the ſound, thcy arc torced to ftand crooked, 
whercupon they are forced to ſtay themiclves with a ttaft that they tall wor, 

Furthermore thoſe who have this bone diſlocated cither backwards or vi.itwards, (> that it can- Signs of the 

not be reſtored, have the part it ſelf grow [tiff and hard 3 which #5 the ca. {: wa. tc ham may be th1gh-bone 
bended without great pain, and they may ſtand, and go upon the rops ct wer t x55 bulides alſo, — 
when they deſire to go faſter, they are forced to ftoop, and ſtrengthen than. lves by laying tacir OI: 
hand on their lame thigh at every ſtep, both for that their lame leg is tac thortcr, a5 allo becauſe the 
whole weight of the body ſhould not lie wholly or perpcndictlarly upon the joynt or hcad of the 
thigh-bone, Yet in continuance of time, when they arc 1 {cd ro it, they may go without any ftaff 
in their hands. Yet in the interim, the ſound leg becenws more deturnicd in the compoſure and 
figure, becauſe, whillt it ſuccours the oppolite and lame leg by the t.rm itanding on tae ground, it 
bears the weight of the whole body, in performance whcerevt the ham mult neeetlantly row and then 
bend. Buton the contrary, when as the head of the thigh being diflocaced inwards .s not put in- 
to the joynt, if the Paticnt be arrived at his tull growth, after that the head oft the bone hath made 
it ſelt a cavity in the neighbo 'ring bone wherein it may 1ett, he may be able to walk without 4 
ſtaff, becauſe the diſlocated leg; cannot cafily be bended toward the groin or ham, and he will ſooner 
reſt upon his hccl than upon his toes. This kind of diflocation it it be invererate, can never be 
reftored. Ai.d thife things happen, when as the thigh-bone is diflocated inwards, or when the inter- 
nal ligament which faſtens the dearticulation ſhall be broken or relaxed. Bur the contrary thall 
plainly appear if the diſlocation thall happen to be outwards for then the lame leg becomes the 
ſhorter, becauſe the head of the thigh flics into a place higher than its cavity, and the muſcles of 
that part are contracted rowards their original, and convultively draw the bone upwards together 
with them. . The whole leg, together with the knee and foot looketh inwards, they cannot go up- 
on their heels, but upon the ſetting on of the toes. The leg may be bended, which it cannor ben 
a diſlocation of the thigh inwards, as Paulus ſhews. Therctore we mult diligently obſerve thar ” — | 
{entence of Hippocrates which is read with a negarive, in theſe words, Sed nequee confleftere quemadmo- fa2.1hb y + : 
dum ſam crus poſſunt, that they ought to be read with an athrmative after this manner,Sed confleltere, .rtic. 
Oc. quin & crus ipſum, Ec. But now the lame leg will better futtain the weight of the body in an 
external, than in an internal diſlocation 3 for then the head of the thigh is more perpendicularly 
ſubject to the whole weight of the body. Therefore when in the ſucceſs of time it thall by wearing 
have made it felt a cavity in the neighbouring bone, which in tirne will be contirtned, fo that there 
will remain no hope of retioring the diſlocation, nevertheleſs the Patient (hall be able to go without 
a ſtaff, tor that then no ſcnſe of pain will trouble him 3 whence it follows, that the whole leg alſo 
will become lfs lean, for that going is leſs paintul, neither are the veſlels {o much preſſed as in that 
diſlocation which is made inwardly. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Thigh-bone diſlocated forwards. 


T ſeldom hapneth that the thigh 1s diſlocated forwards yet when as it ſhall happen, it is by 
[ theſe ſigns. The head of the thigh lieth towards the hare whence the groins {well up, and 
the buttock on the contrary is wrinkled and extenuatcd by reaſon of the contraftion of the 
muſcles ; the Patient cannot extend his leg without pain, no verily, not ſo much as bend it to- 
wards the groin, for for the fore-muſcle which ariſeth from the hanch- bone is ſo preſſed by the head 
of the thigh, that it cannot be diſtended 3 neither can the ham be bended without very much pain, 
But the ſame leg is equal at the heel with the other leg, yet the Patient cannot ſtand upon the ſet- 
ting on of the toes 3 therefore when he is forced to go, he toucheth the ground with his heel only, 
rily the ſole of his foot is leſs inclincd to the forclide, neither doth it ſeldom happen, that the 


Stopping of YE4 VC : , 
urine by rea- urine, by this accident, is ſuppreſt 3 becauſe the head of the thigh oppreſles the greater nerves 


ſon of an intet- from whence thoſe ariſe which are carried to the bladder, which through the occaſion of this com- 
nal diſocarion 1.44501 is paincd and inflamed by conſent: Now when inflammation thall ſeize upon the Spinti- 


- _ muſcle, the urine can ſcarccly flow out, for that it is hindred by the twelling, 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Thigh-bone diſlocated backwards. 


huckle-bone is deeper and more depreſſed than the force 3 whence it is that the dulocation 
of the thigh to the inner part is more frequent than the relt, The Patient can neither 
extend nor bend his leg by reaſon of the much compreſſhon and tention of the muſcles which en- 
compals the head of the thigh by this kind of luxation. But the pain is increaſed when he 
would bend his ham, for that then the muſcles are more ſtrongly extended. The lame leg is 
ſhorter than the ſound : When the buttocks are preſſed, the head of the thigh is perceived hid 
amongſt the muſcles of that part, but the oppoſite groin is lax, ſoft, and depreſt with a manifelt ca- 
vity. The heel touches not the ground, for that the head of the thigh is plucked back again by the 
muſcles of the buttocks, amongſt which it lieth hid : But principally by that which is the larger, and 
which is ſaid to make, as it were the pillow or cuſhion of the buttocks; tor this is much more preſſed 
in this kind of diſlocation than the reſt : Whence it is, that the Patient cannot bend his knee, be- 
cauſe the extention of the nervous production or large tendon which covers the knee is fo great. 
But if the Patient will ftand upon the foot of his luxatcd leg without a ſtaff, he ſhall fall down 
backwards, for that the body is inclined to that part, the head of the thigh being not dirc&ly 
underneath for the propping or bearing up of the body 3 wheretore he is forced to ſuſtain himſelf 
upon a crutch on his lame fide. Having promiſed theſe things of the differences, ſigns, ſymptoms 
and prognoſticks, it now remaineth, that we briefly deſcribe the different ways of reltoring them, 
The general according to the difference of the parts whither it is fallen. Firlt, you mult place the Patient upon 
cure, a bench or table, groveling, or with his face upwards, or upon one fide, laying ſome ſoft quilt or 
coverlid under him, that he may lic the cafier. Now you mult place him fo, that the part unto 
which the bone is flown, may be higher, but from whence itis fled, the lower, For if the thigh- 
bone be diſlocated outwards or backwards, then muſt the Patient belaid groveling) if inwardly, up- 
on his back 3 if forwards, then upon his fide. Then muſt extenſion and impulſion be made towards 
the cavity, that ſo it may be forced thereinto : But it the diſlocation be treſh, and in a ſoft body, 
as a woman, child, and ſuch like, whoſe joynts arc more lax, it ſhall not be any ways needful to 
make great extenſion with ſtrong ligatures for the reſtoring, it z the Surgeons hand ſhall ſuffice, 
or alitt or towel caſt about it. In the interim the bone ſhall be kept faſt with compreſſes applicd 
about the joynt : Then the Surgeon ſhall extend the thigh, taking hold thereof above the knee, in a 
ſtrait line, and ſoſet it dircly againſt the cavity, and then preſently thruſt it thereinto. For thus 
thall he reſtore it, if ſo be that in thruſting it he lift up the head thercut ſomewhat higher, leſt the 
lips of the cavity force it back, and hinder it from entring. Now becauſc unleſs there be juſt ex- 
£ tenſion, there can be no reſtitution hoped for, it 1s far better in that part, that is, to cxtend in 
Sect. 2+ (5h, de ſomewhat more than is neceſſary, yet ſo, that you do not endanger the breaking of any mulcles, 
fred, tendon or other nervous body. For that as Hippocrates writes, when as the muſcles are {irong and 
large, you may fately extend them, if ſo be that you diſplace nothing by the force of the extenſi- 
on. It your hand will not ſuffice to make jult extenſion, you mult uſc the help of an Engine, 
ſuch as 1s our Pulley, fafined to twopolts, ſo much of the rope bcing let forth and drawn up again 
as {hall ſuffice for the buſineſs in hand in the performance whereot, it is fit that the Patients 
friends abſent themſelves from this ſad ſpeacle, and that the Surgeon be reſolute, and not de- 
terred trom his butmeſs by the lamentation, neither of the Paticnt nor his triends, But for that we 
write thclc things chicfly for the benetit of young Practicioners, it ſecmeth meet, that having deli- 
vercd thele things in general, of reſtoring, the thigh-bone, that we run over theſe generalities in 

each particular, beginning with that diſlocation which is made inwardly. 


Q tu alſo is the thigh-bone diſlocated backwards, becauſe the hind-part of the cavity of the 


Signs, 
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CHAP. XLIV. 
Of reſtoring the Thigh-bone diſlocated inwaxds. 


T is fit to place the Patient after the foreſaid manner, upon a table or bench, in the mid{t wherc- 

of ſhall ſtand faltncd a wooden pin ofa foots length, and as thick as the handle of a {pade uſeth 

to bez but it mult be wrapped about with ſome ſott cloth, left the hardneſs hurt the buttocks, 

betwixt which it muſt ſtand, as we read that Hippocrates did in the extenſion of a broken 
leg. The wooden pin hath this uſe, to hold the body that it may not follow him that draweth $?#: 2. 19. de 
or extendeth itz and that the extenſion being made as much as is requiſite, it may go between _ 
the Peritoneum and the head of the diſlocated thigh. For thus there is no great nccd of counter- 
cxtenſion towards the upward parts 3 and befides it helpeth to force back the bone into its cavi- 
ty, the help of the Surgeon concurring, who twining ſomewhiles to this, and otherwhiles to that 
fide, doth direct the whole work. But when the extenſion hath nced of counter-extention, then Row to make 
It is ncedful you have ſuch ligatures at hand, as we have mentioned in the reſtoring of a diflo- extenſion and 
cated ſhoulder, to be drawn above the ſhoulder. One of theſe (hall be faftned above the joynt bw eo 7 ge Tf 
of the hip, and cxtendcd by a ſtrong man 3 another ſhall be caft above the knee by another with kind of oy = 
the like force. But if you cannot have a wooden pin, another firong and like ligature ſhall be &ure. 
put upon the joynt directly at the hip, and held tiff by the hands of a ſtrong man, yer ſo that 
It may not touch the head of the thigh by preſling it, tor ſo it would hinder the reſtoring thereof. 
This manner of extenſion is common to four kinds of luxaticn of the thigh-bone. But the manner 
of forcing the bone into its cavity muſt be varicd in cach, according to the different condition of the 
parts whereunto the head inclinethz to wit, it muſt be forced otitwards if it be fallen inwards, and 
contrary in the reſt, as the kind of the diſlocation ſhall be. Some too clowniſh and ignorant knot- 
knitters falten the lower ligature below the ankle, and thus the joynts of the foot and knee are more 
extended than that of hip or huckle-bone, for they are nearer to the ligature, and conſequently to 
the active force : But they ought to do otherwile 3 therefore in a diſlocated ſhoulder you (h.ll not 
faſten the ligaturcs to the hand or wriit, but above the elbow. But if the hands ſhall not be ſuffici- Ligatures 
ent for this work, then muſt you make ule of engines. Wherefore then the Patient being placed as is made for ex- 
fit, and the affected part firmly held, ſome round thing, ſhall be put into the groin, and the Patients tenfion muſt 
knee, together with his whole leg, ſhall be drawn violently inwards, towards the other leg. And in ens a 
the mean while the head of the thigh ſhall be ſtrongly forced towards the cavity of the hucklc-bone, tg he —_ 
and ſo at length reſtored, as the following tigure ſhews: ed, | 


A Figure which manifeſteth the way of reſtoring the Thigh-bone diſlocated inwards. 


When the head of the thigh by juſt extenſion is freed from the muſcles wherewith it was infold- A general pic- 
cd, and the muſcles alſo extended that they may give way and yield themſelves more pliant, then cept. | 
muſt the rope be ſomewhat ſlacked, and then you muſt alſo deſiſt from tending, otherwiſe the reſti- 
tution cannot be performed, for that the ſtronger extenſion of the engine will refift the hand of the 
Surgeon, thruſting and forcihg it into the cavity. This precept mult be obſerved in the reſtoring of 
this and other diſlocations. You ſhall know that the thigh is reſtored by the equality of the legs, 
by the free and painleſs extenſion and infleftion of the lame leg, Laſtly, by the application of ag- 
glutinative medicines (whereof we have formerly ſpoken) the reſtored bone ſhalt be confirmed in its 
place z to which purpoſe ligation ſhall be made, the ligature being firit cafi upon the place whereinto 
che head of the thighfell, and thence brought to the oppoſite or found fide by the belly and loyns- 

In the mean while the cavity of the groin muſt be filled with ſomewhat a thick boulfter, which may 
keep the head of the bone in the cavity. Neither muſt you omit junks ſtretched down even to the 
ankles, 25 we have obſerved in the fradure of the thigh. Then muſt both the thighs be bound toge- 
ther, whereby the diſlocated member may be unmoveable, and more and more ftrengthned. Neither 
muſt this dreſſing belooſed until four or five days be paſſed, unleſs peradyenture the ſudden hap- 

ning 
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ning of ſome other more grievous ſymptom ſhall perſwade otherwiſe, To conclude, the Patient muſt 

be kept in his bed for the ſpace of a month, that the relaxed muſcles, nerves and ligaments may have 

ſpace to recover their former ſtrength, otherwiſe there is danger leſt the bone may again fall out by 

the too forward and ſpeedy walking upon it. For the ſite of the thigh it muſt be placed and kept itn 
Set. 2. lib. ds a middle figure, yet this middle figure conſiſts in the extenſion, not in the flexion, as it is demon- 
fradt. ſtrated by Hippocrates, for that ſuch a tigure is accuſtomable to the leg. 


CHAP. XLV. 
Of reſtoring the Thigh diſlocated outwardly, 


tures as before, caſt upon the hip and lower part of the thigh, then extenſion muſt be 

made downwards, and counter-extenfion upwards; then preſently the head of the bone 

muſt be forced by the hand of the Surgeon into its place. If the hand be not ſufficient for this pur- 
poſe, our Pulley muſt be uſcd, as the following hgure ſheweth, 


T He Patient muſt be placgd groveling upon a table in this kind of diſlocation alſo, and liga- 


A Figure which expreſſeth the manner of reſtoring the Thigh Iuxated outwards. 
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When it is This kind of diſlocation is the eaſilieſt reſtored of all thoſe which happen in the thigh or hip, ſo 
that only ex- that I have divers times obſerved the head of the thigh to have been drawn back into its cavity, 
| 1aagte egy by the only regre(s of the extended muſcles into themſelves towards their originals, ſomewhiles 
ring the diſlo- With a noiſe or pop, otherwhiles without 3 which being done, laying a compreſs upon the joynt. 


cated thigh, you ſhall perform all other circumſtances as before, in an internal diſlocation. 


CHAP. XLVI. 
Of reſtoring the Thigh diſlocated forwards, 
ww Hen the thigh is luxated forwards, the Patient muſt be laid upon his ſound ſide, and 


tied as we have formerly delivered. Then the Surgeon hall lay a boultter upon the 

prominent head of the bone, and have a care that his ſervant hrmly hold it : Then 
immediately juſt extenſion being made, he ſhall with his hand force the bone into the cavity 3 but 
if his hand will not ſerve, he ſhall attempt it with his knee. Then to conclude, he ſhall uſe the reſt 
of the things formerly mentioned to contain the reftored bone. 


CHAP. XLVII 
Of reſtoring the Thigh diſlocated backwards. 


He Patient ſhall be placed groveling upon a table or bench, and the member extended, as 

| in the reſt, one ligature firetched from the groin, another trom the knee 3 then the Sur- 

geon ſhall endeavour to force back with his hand that which ttands up, and alſo to draw 

away the knee fromthe ſound leg. The bone thus placed and reſtored, the cure requires nothing elſe 

than to be bound upand kept long in bed, leſt that the thigh, if it ſhould be moved, the nerves be- 

ing yet more looſe, might again tall out : For the thigh is in great danger of relapſe, for that the ca- 

vity of the huckle-bone is only depreſt, as far asit goes in, and the burthen of the hanging or ad- 
joyning thigh is heavy. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XLVII. 
Of the diſlocation of the Whirl-bone of the Knee. 


He Whirl-bone of the knee may fall forth into the inner, outcr, upper and lower part 3 but 
never to the hind-part, becauſe the bones which it covers do not ſuffer it. To reſtore it, 
the Patient muſt ſtand with his foot trmly upon ſome even place, and then the Surgeon 

muſt force and reduce it with his hands from the part into which it is preternaturally flidden, When 
it ſhall be reſtored, the cavity of the ham ſhall be hlled up with boulſters ſo that he may not bend his 
leg, for if it be bended, there is no {mall danger of the falling back of the whirl-bone. Then 2 
caſe or box ſhall be put about it, .on the {ide eſpecially whercto it fell, being made ſomewhat flat and 
round, reſembling the whirl-bone it ſelf, and it ſhall be bound on with ligatures and medicines (& 
faſt, that it may not ſtir a jot. After the part ſhall ſeem to have had ſufficient reſt, it is fit that the 
Patient try and accuſtom by little and little to bend his knce, until at length he ſhall tind that he 
may caſily and ſafely move that joynt, 


CHAP. XII% 
Of the diſlocated Knee. 


He knee alſo may be diſlocated thrce manner of ways, that is, into the inner, outer and hind- The differer- 
part, but very ſeldom towards the torc-ſide, and that not without ſome grievous and forci- <5 
ble violence 3 tor the whirl-bone lying upon it, hinders it from flipping out, and holds it in, 

The other ways are caſic, becauſe the cavity ot the leg-bone is ſuperhiciary and very {mooth, but the 
cavity of the lower cnd of the thigh-bone is made in the manncr of a ſpout or gutter, and bclidcs, 
the hcad thercof is very ſmooth and flippcry 3 but the whole joynt is much more lax than the joynt 
of the clbow : So that as it may be the more calily diſlocatetl, ſo may it the better be reſtored 3, and 
as it may be the more catily, ſo may it be the more ſafely diſlocated, tor that inflammation is leſs 
to be fearcd here, as it is obſerved by Hippncrates, Falls from high, leaping, and too violent running 44d frem 2.3, 
are the cauſcs of this diſlocation. The ftign thereof is the diſability of bending or liſting up the leg 4? frat. 
to the thigh, ſo that the Patient cannot touch his buttock with his heel. The diſlocation of the knee 
which is inwardly and outwardly, is reltored with indiffercnt extenſion and forcing, of the bones in- 
to their ſcats from thoſe parts whercunto they have fallen. But to reſtore a diſlocation made back- How toreſtore 
wards, the Patient ſhall be placed upon a bench of an indifferent height, ſo that the Surgeon may 2 knee dillo- 
be behind him, who may bend with both his hands and bring, to his buttocks the Paticntslcg put be- re phe 
tween his legs. But if the reſtitution donot thus ſucceed, you mult make a clew of yarn, and fatten 
it upon the midli of a ſtaff, let one put this into the cavity of the ham, ,upon the place whereas the 
bone ſtands out, and fo force it torwards 3 then let another cali a ligature of ſome three tingers breadth 
upon his knce, and draw it upward with his hands, then preſently and at once they ſhall fo bend 
und crook the lame leg, that the heel thereof may touch his buttocks. 


CHAP. L 
Of a Knee diſlocated forwards. 


Ut if the knee be diſlocated forwards (which ſeldom happens)the Patient ſhall be placed upon 

a table, and a convenient ligation made above, and another cloſe beneath the knee. Then the The cue. 
Surgcon ſhall ſo long preſs down with both his hands the bone which is out of joynt, until 
it ſhall return to its place gain. To which purpoſe if the ſtrength of the hand will not ſerve to make 
jult cxtcnſ1on cach way, you may make uſe of our cnginc,as you may perceive by this following hgure, 


A Figure ſhewing the manner of reſtoring a Knee diſlocated forwards. 
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You ſhall knovy that the bone is reſtored by the free and painleſs extenſion of the leg 3 then will 
there be place for medicines, boullters and ſtrengthening ligatures. In the mean ſpace the Paticnt 
ſhall forbear going ſo long as the part ſhall ſeem to require. 


CHAP. LI. 
Of the ſeparation of the greater and leſſer Focile. 


He Fibula or leſſer Focile is faſtned and adheres to the Tibia, leg-bone, or greater Focile 
without any cavity, above at the knee, and below at the ankle. But it may be pluck'd or 
drawn aſide three manner of ways, that is, forwards, and to each fide : This chance hap- 

pens when in going we take no ſure footing, ſo that we ſlip with our feet this and that way as in 

a ſlippery place, and ſo wreſt it iriwards or outwards; for then the weight of our body lying open 

_upon it, draws the leg, as it were, in ſunder, fo that the one Focile is diſlocated or ſeparated 

from the other. The ſame may happen by a fall from an high place, orſome grievous and bruiſing 

The care, blow: Beſidesalſo, their appendices are ſometimes ſeparated from them. For the reſtoring of all 
- theſe into their proper places, it is fit they be drawn and forced by the hand of the Surgeon into 

their ſeats : Then ſhall they be ſiraitly bound up, putting compreſſes to that part unto which the Fi- 

bula flew; beginning alſo your ligation at the very luxation, for the fore-mentioned reaſons. The 

Patient ſhall reſt forty days, to wit, as long as (hall be ſafhcicnt tor the firengthening of the liga- 


ments. 


The joyning 
of the leg and 
fhin-bones. 


CHAP. Ill. 
Of the Leg-bone or greater Focile diſlocated and divided from the Paſtern-bone. 


and ſigns, ly, as outwardly 3 which may be known by the ſwelling out of the bone to this or that 
part; if it beonly a ſubluxation or ſtrain, it may be ealily reſtored by gently forcing it in- 

to the place again, After the bone ſhall be reſtored, it ſhall be kept ſo by compreſſes and tit deliga- 

tion, by croſs and contrary binding to the ſide oppoſite to that towards which the bone fell, that ſo 

alſo in ſome meaſure it may be more and more forced into its place. In the mean time you mult have 

a care that you do not too ſiraitly preſs the great and large tendon which is at the heel. This kind .. 

of diſlocation is reſtored in forty days, unleſs fome accident happen which may hinder it. 


Differences \ Lfo the Leg-bone is ſometimes diſlocated and divided from the Paſtern-bone,/as well inward- 


tt — 


CHAP. LI. 
Of the diſlocation of the Heel. 


differences. heel diſlocated and divided from the Paſtern-bone. This diſlocation happens more tre- 
quently inwardly than outwardly, becauſe the prominency of the leſſer Focile embraces 
the Paſtern-bone z whence it is that there it is more ſiraitly and firmly knit. It is rc- 
ſtorcd by extenſion and forcing it in, which will be no very difficult matter, unleſs ſome great de- 
The cure, Auxionor inflammation hinder it. For the binding up it mult be ſtraiteſt in the = affectcd, that 
fo the blood may be preſſed from thence into the neighbouring parts yet uſing ſucha moderation, 
that it may not be painful, nor preſs more ſiraitly than is fit, the nerves and groſs tendons which 
runs to the heel. This diſlocation is not confirmed before the forticth day, though nothing hap- 
pen which may hinder it. Yet uſually it happeneth that many ſymptoms enſue by the vehemency 

of the contuſion. Wherefore it will not be amiſs to handle them in a particular Chapter. 


Pats and VV Hoſoever leaping from an high place have fallen very heavy upon their heel, have their 


CHAP. LIV. 
Of the Symptoms which follow upon the contuſion of the Heel. 
ns Med, It happenth by the vehemency of this contuſion, that the veins and arteries do, as it were, vo- 
er nn mit up the blood both through the ſecret paſſages of their coats, as alſo by their ends or ori- 
ſary 4 the hces, whence ant Ecchymoſis or blackneſs ovet all the heel, pain, ſwelling, and other the like cn- 


frature of a ſue, which implore remedies and the Surgeons help, to wit, convenient diet, and drawing of blood 
heel. by opening a vein, (of which though Hippocrates makes no mention, yet it is here requitite by rea- 
Farr at fon of the feaver and inflammation) and if need require, purgation 3 principally ſuch as may divert 
; the matter by cauſing vomit and laſtly, the application of local medicines, chiefly ſuch as may 
ſoften and rarifie the skin under the heel,othetwiſe uſually hard and thick(ſuch as arc fomentations of 

warm waterand oyl) ſo that divers times we are forced to ſcarihic it with a lancet, ſhunning the quick 

ficſh. For ſo at length the blood poured forth into the part, and there heaped up, is more ealily at- 

tenuated, and at length reſolved. But theſe things muſt all be pertormed before the inflammation 

why theheet {cize upon the part, otherwiſe there will be danger of a convullion. For the blood, when it falls 
is ſubjet ro Out of the veſſels, readily putrihes, by reaſon the denſity of this part hinders it from ventilation and 
inflammation. diſperſing to the adjacent parts. Hereto may be added, that the large and great tendon which co- 
vers the heel, is endued with exquilite ſenſe, and alſo the part it {elf is on every fide ſpread over 

with 
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with many nerves. Beſides alſo there is further danger of inflammation by lying upon the back and 
heel, as we before admoniihed you in the fracture ot a leg. Therefore I would have the Surgeon to be 
here molt attentive and diligent to pertorm theſe things which we have mentioned.left by mflamma- 
tion a Gangrene and Mortihcation (for here the ſanious fleſh preſently falls upon the bone) happen 
together with a continued and ſharp Feaver, with trembling, hicketting and raving. For the corrup- 
tion of this part firſt by contagion affails the next, and thence a Feaver affails the heart by tne 2rte- ” 

: _ : a_ Treat and notable ter al, ad ſent«23, 
rics preſſed and growing hot by the putrid heat,and by the nerves ard that great and notable ter.don ſe. 2. lib. de 
made by the concourſe of the three muſcles ot the cali of the leg, the muſcles, brain and ſtomach are $48, 
evilly affe&cd and drawn into conſent; and fo cauſe convulſions, raving and a deadly hicketting, 


__ — — ——— 
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RA FLV: 
Of the diſlocated Paſtern, or Ancle-bone, 


Wheretore when it falls out towards the inncr part, the ſoal of the toot is turned out- 
wards, when it flics out to the contrary, the ſign is alſo contrary if it be diflecatcd to 
to the foreſide, on the hind fide the broad tendon coming under the heel is hardned and diſtended ; 
but if it be luxated backwards, the whole heel is, as it were, hid in the foot : neither doth this kind 
of ditlocation happen without much violence. It is reltored by extending it with the hands, and 
forcing it into the contrary part to that from whence it tell. Being rettored, it is kept ſo by ap- 
plication of medicines and hit ligation. The Patient muſt keep his bed long in this cafe, leti that bone Cure, 
which ſuſtains and bears up the whole body, may again fink under the burthen, and break out, the 
ſinews being not well knit and {trengrhned, 


F Aſtragaltis or paſtern bone may be diſlocated and fall out of its place to every fide, Sign. 
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GHAP. IVL 
Of the diſlo:ation of the In-ſftep and back, of the Foct. 


or downwards, or to one hide, though ſcldom fide-wile, for the reaſon formerly rendred, 
{peaking of the ditlocation of the like bones of the hand. If that they ftand upwards, cure; 
then mult the Patient tread hard upon ſome plain or even place, and then the Surgeon by pretling 
them with his hand ſhall force them into their places; on the contrary, if they ſtand out of the ſoal \ 
of the foot, then mult you preſs them thence upwards, and reſtore each bone to its place. They may 
be rcſtorcd after the ſame manner it they be flown out to either ſide. But you mult note, that although 
the ligatures confiſt but of one head in other diſlocations, yet here Hippocrates would have ſuch ufed Sent.14, ſeft. 2, 
as have two heads, for that the diilocation happens more from below upwards.or frome above down- (ib. de frat, 
wards than lide-wilc, 


TJ: bones alſo of the In-ſtep and back of the foot may be luxated, and that either upwards 


CHAP. LVIL 
Of the diſlocation of the Toes. 


Ow the toes may be four ways diſlocated, even as the fingers of the hand 3 and they may The differen- 
Ny be reſtored juſt after the ſame manner, that is, extend them directly forth, and then force 'c6s. 
| each joynt into its place, ard laſtly; bind themup as is fitting. The reſtitution of all them 
iscahic, for that they cannot far tranſgreſs their bounds. To conclude, the bones of the feet are diſlo- Cure, 
cated and reſtored by the ſame means as thoſe of the hands, but that when as any thing is diſlocated 
in<che foot, the Patient mult keep his bed z but when any thing is amiſs in the hand, he mutt carry 
it in a ſcarf, The Paticnt mult relt twenty days, that is, until he can tirmly ſtand upon his feet, 
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C H AP. LVII. 
Of the ſymptoms and other accidents which may befal a broken or diſlocated member. 


Any things may befal broken or diflocated members by the means of the fracture or diſlo- 

cation 3 ſuch as are bruiſes, great pain, inflammation, a Feaver, Impoſtume, Gangrene, 

Mortification, Ulcer, Fijtzla and Atrophia, all which require askilful and diligent Surge- : 
on for their cure. A contuſion happens by the fall of ſome heavy thing upon the part, or by a tall Remedies for 
from high, whence tollows the cffution of blood poured out under the skin : Which if it be poured * contaſion. 
forth in great plenty, mutt be {ſpeedily evacuated by ſcarification, and the part caſed of that bur- 
then, left it ſhould thence gangrenate. And by how much the blood thall appear more thick, and the 
skin more denſe, by ſo much the ſcarification ſhall be made more deep. You may alfo for the ſame 
purpoſe apply Leeches. 

Concerning pain we formerly ſaid, that it ufually happens by reaſon that the bones are moved out What may 
of their places, whence it hapneth that they become troubleſom to the muſcles and nerves, by prick- happen by 
ing and preſſing them. Hence enſue inflammations, as alſo impoltumation and a feaver, oft-times a PP» . 
gangrene, and m conclulion a mortification, corrupting, and rotting the bones 3 otherwhiles a finu- 
ous ulcer or fiſtz!2. But an Atrophia and leannels ariſeth by the ſloth and idleneſs of the member de- 
cayivg all the ttrength thereof, and by too firait ligation intercepting the paſſages of the blood, other- 
wiſc rcady to falland flow thither, 

ED. Ix k Now 
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Remedies for Now the leanneſs which is occaſioned by too firait ligation receives cure by the flackning of the 
the leannels  Jjpatures wherewith the member was bound. That which proceeds from idleneſs, is helped by mo- 
or Mt _ of {erate exerciſe, by extending, bending, lifting up, and depreſling the member, if fo be that hecan 
ks (et away with exerciſe. Otherwiſe he ſhall uſe frictions and fomentations with warm water, The fri- 
What meaſure &ions mult be moderate in hardneſs and gentleneſs, in length and ſhortneſs. The ſame moderation 
to be uſed in ſhall be obſerved in the warmneſs of the water, and in the time of ftomenting, For too long foment- 
tomenung. {1p reſolves the blood that isdrawn. But that which is too little or ſhort a ſpace draws little or no- 
thing at all : After the fomentation, hot and cmplaſtick medicines made of Pitch, Turpentine, Ex- 
phorbium, Pellitory of Spain, Sulphur, and the like, ſhall be applied. They ſhall be renewed every day 
more often or ſeldom, as the thing it (elf ſhall ſeem to require, 

Theſe medicines are termed Dropaces, whole form is thus : Re Picis nigre, ammoniaci, bdelii gummi 
elemi in aqua vite diſſolutorum an. 5 11. Olei laurini 5 1 putlveris piperis, zinziberis, granorum paradifi, bacac= 
Binding of the 719 /auri & juniperi,an.3 il. Fiat emplaſtrum ſecundum artem, extendatur ſuper alutam. It is allo good to 
ſound parrop- bind about the oppoſite ſound part with a ligature, yet without pain: As if the right arm ſhall decay 
poſire ro rhe for want of nourithment, the left ſhall be bound, beginning your ligation at the hand, and concinu- 
emaciated. ing it up to the arm-pit. It this miſchance ſhall ſeize upon the right leg, then the left ſhall be ſwathed 

up from the ſole of the foot tothe grein. For thus a great portion of the blood is torced back into the 
venacava,or hollow vein.and from this bcing diſtended and over full.into the part affected and gaping 
with the veſſels almoſt empty 3 beſide alſo it is convenient to keep the ſound part in relt, that ſo it may 
draw theleſs nouriſhment, and by that means there will be more ſtore to retreſh the weak part. 
How to bind © Some with alſo to bind up the decaying member with moderate ligation 3 for thus, ſay they, the 
up the emact- blood is drawn thither : for when as we intend to let blood by opening a vein with a lancet, we bind 
arcd part. thearm. Alſoit is good to dipit into water ſomewhat more than warm, and hold it there until it 
grow rcd, and {well ; for thus blood is drawn into the veins, as they find, which uſe to draw blood 
of the Saphena and Salvatella, Now, if when as thele things and the like be done, the lame part 
grows hot, red and {woln, then know that health is to be hoped for ; but it the contrary happen, 
the caſe is deſperate : Wherefore you need attempt nothing further. 

Furthermore, there is ſometimes hardnels left in the joynts, after fraQures and diſloeations are 
reſtored. It is fit to ſoften this, by reſolving the contained humor, by Fomentations, Liniments, 
Cataplaſms, emplaſters made of the roots of Marſh-mallows, Briony, Lilics, Linc-{ced, Fenugreek= 
ſeed, and the like, and alſo of Gums diffolved in ſtrong Vinegar 3 as, Ammoniacum, badelium, opopa= 
nax, labdanum, ſagapenum, ſtyrax liquids, and adeps anſerinus, gallinacens, humans, oleum liliorum, and 
the like. Alſo you mult wiſh the Patient to move the part evcr now and then, every day 3 yer fo, that 
it be not paintul to him, that ſo the pent up humor may grow hot, be attenuated, aud at length dif- 
cuſſed, and lalily the part it {elf reſtored as far as Art can pertorm it 3 for oft-cimes it cannot be hclp- 
ed any thing at all. For if the member be weak and lame, by reaſon that the traCture hapned ncar 
the joynt, tor the reſidue of his like the motion thereof uſech to be paintul and dithcult, and otr-tinues 
none at all, eſpecially it the calzs, which grows there, be ſomewhat thick and great z and laily, if 
the joynt it ſ{elt thall be contuſed and broken by the ttroke, as it ott-times happens in wounds made 
by Gunlhot. 
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BOOK XVI. 
Of arvers other Preternatural «A; [fetts, whoſe cure is commonly 
performed by Surgery. 


GaAP I 
Of an Alopecia, or the falling away of the bairs of the head. 


LN Alopecia is the falling away cf the hair of the head, and ſometimes alſo of 
J the cye-brows, chin and other parts; the French commonly call it the Pelade : 


Gal. £2. 1.1, de 2 SEV = 
comp. med. ſe- þ @vf Phylicians term it the Alopecia, tor old Foxes (ſ{ubje&, by reaſon of their age 
The —_ = to have the ſcab) are troubled oft-times with this diſeaſe. This affe is cauſed 


Fay cither through detet of nouriſhment fit to nouriſh the hairs, as in old age 
Ry through want of the radical humidity, or by the corruption of the alimentary 
== matter of the ſame, as after long Feavers, in the Laes venerea, Leprofie, the cor- 

ruption of the whole body and all the humors, whence follows a corruption of the vapors and tuligi- 

nous Excrements 3 or elſe by the vicious conſtitution of pores in the skin in rarity, and conſtriction or 

denſity, as by too much uſe of hot ointments made tor colouring the hair, or ſuch as are uſed to 

take oft hair, therefore called Depilatoria, or by the burring of the «kin, cr loſs thercot, having a ſcas 

inttead thercot, by reaſon of whoſe denſity the hair canrot ſpring out 3 as by too much laxity the 

What Alopecia fuliginous matter of the hair ſtays not, but preſently vanithcch away, The Alopecia which comes 
uncurable. © by old Age, a Conſumption, Burn-baldncfs, Leprotie, a Scald head, is incurable : That which ad- 
Whar curable, mits of cure, the cauſe being taken away, is helped. Whcretaie it it proceed tic, the corruption of 
_—— humors, let a Phytician be called, who, as he thall think hr, (hall appoint dici. purging aud phlebo- 
tomy. Then the S..rgcon thall {have off the hair which is rcn:aming, and thall {ti ule rclule 

ving Fomentations, apply Leeches and Horns to digen the vicious kumour whach 1s uuder the 
Skin, 
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skin, then ſhall he waſh the head to take way the filth with a Lee whercin the roots of Ocris and 

Aloes have been boiled, Laſtly, he thall uſe both actractive tomentations and medicines for to draw 

forth the humor which is become laudable in the whole body by the benetit of diet ticly appointed. 

But if the Alopecia (hall happen through detect of nouriſhment, the part (hall be rubb<d fo long with 

a coarſe linnen cloth, or hg-leaf, or onions until it wax red ; betides allo the skin ſhall be pricked in 

many places with a needle. and then ointments applied made of Lab4anzm, Pigcons dung, Siaves- Smet; ayua- 
acre, Oyl of Bays, Turpentine and Wax, to draw the blood and matter of che, hairs. It the hair belolt 

by the Les venerea, the Paticnt ihall be anointed with Quick-lilver to fufficicnt (alivation. To con- 

clude, as the cauſes of this diſcaſe ſhall be, ſo mult the rem:edics be titted which arc ufcd, 


" WT ne hes. 


CH Aa” IK : 
Of the Tinea, or Scald-beas, 
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15 a diſcaſc poſicſſing the,muſculous skin ot the head or the hairy ſcalp, and cating therc- Lib.1.de comp. 


He Tirez (let meſo term it in Latine, whilſt a fitter word may be found) or a Scald-hcad, 
med. ſet. locss. 


into like a Moth. Thcre are three differences thercofthe hirit is called by Galen, Scaly or bran- 

like, for that whillt it is ſcratchcd it caſts many bran-like ſcales : Sorne Practicioners term it, A dry 
ſeall, becauſe of the great aduſtion of the humor cauling it. Another is called, Ficoſ.z, a fig-like ſeail, 
becauſe when it is deſpoilcd of the cruſt or ſcab which is yellow, there appcar grains ot quick ,and 
red fleſh, like to the inner ſccds or grains of figs, and calling out a bloody matter. Galen names 
the third Achor, and itis alſo vulgarly termed, the Corroſwe, or Ulcerous ſeall, tor that the many 
ulcers wherewith it abounds are open with many ſmall holes flowing with liquid ſanies like the 
waſhing of fleth, ſtinking, corrupt and Carrion-like, ſomewhiles livid, fomewhiles ycllowiſh. Theſe 
holes, if they be ſomewhat larger, make another difference, which is called Cerion or Favoſa, (that Cap.8.17h. citaz. 
is, like a honey-comb) becauſe as Galen thinks, the matter which floweth trom theſe, retemblerh 

honey in colour. and conliftence. They all proceed of an humor which is more or leſs vicious, tor a 

leſs corrupt humor cauſeth a ſcaly, a more corrupt the hg-like, but the molt corrupt produceth the 

ulcerous. If it ſhall happen to an Infant by reaſon of the fault and contagion of the Nurſe, or elſe prc- 

ſently aftcr it is born, it ſcarce admits of cure z ncither mult we attempt that, betore the child come 

that to age that he may be able to endure the cure and medicines. But you may in the mean while 

apply the leaves of Colworts or Bects beſmeared with freth butter, or other gentle medicine having 

a faculty to mollitic and open the paſſage for the ſhut-up matter. Thoſe whoare of ſutficieyt age The cure. 

to away with medicine, may bleed, purge, bathe, according to art by the advice of a Phyſician. For 0 
local medicines in a ſcaly ſcall, ſoftning and diſcuſſing fomentations thall be appointed, made of the For a ſcaly 
roots of Marſh-mallows, Lilies, Docks, Sorrel boiled in Lee with a little Vineger added thereto. The fall. 

head ſhall be twice in a day fomented with ſuch a decoftion, and on the (ixth day, the hair being 

(haven off, it ſhall be ſcariticd, and then Leeches and Horns put to it ſo ſcariied, Then ic ſhill be 

torthwith anointed with Oyl of Staves-acre mixed with black-ſope, both to draiy and repreſs the 

malignity of the humor impact in the part. You may alſo uſe the following medicine even to the 

perfect cure of the difeale, as that which is much commended in this kind of diſcaſc by Vigo.Gordonius 

and Guido, it is thus made. i Elleh, albi & nlgri, atrament. auripigmenti, lithargyri auri, ca.cis vive, vi- An ointment 
trol, alum. galla. fulg. ciner, fecis vini wſti, an, 5 |. Argenti vivi extin@tt, 5 lij. eruginis eris 3 ll. Fiat for a (called 
prelvis qui incorporetur cm ſucco boraginis,ſcabioſefumarie,oxylapathi.aceti,an.quart.i. Olei antiqu lib. l- head. 

rant rſque ad conſeempt. ſuccorum in fine decoftionts cineres ponantrur, addendo picis liquide 5 \'. Cere qitan- 

tum ſufficit, flat anguentum: Thete Authors tettihe that this will heal any kind of (call. Certainly 

none can diſallow of it, who well conlidereth the ingredients and compolure thereot. | 

A crully alſo or tig-like (call may be fo long tomentcd with the preſcribed tomentation, until. the The cure for a 
cruſts or {cabs fall off, yet there is nothing {o good and effeEtual as Creſles beaten or tried with Hogs cruſty ſeall. 
ſuct. For it will make it fall off in the {pace ot tour and twenty hours, bclides it it be continued, it A poultls of 
will heal them throughly, as T have known by cxpericnce, and reaſon alſo (tands therewith 3 for ac- crefjes. 
cording to Galen, Creſſes arc hot and dry. When the crutis ſhall be tallen away, the parts affected Lib.7. ſing. 
ſhall be anointed with the formerly preſcribed ointment, I have cured many with a little Oyl of Vi- 
trio).and ſometimes alfo with Ag yptiacem made {omewhat more tirong than ordinary.But it the root 
of the hairs appear rotten, they thall be plucked out one by one yet it ſuch putretaction ſhall poſicts 
the whole hairy ſcalp, and trouble a!l the roots of the hair, that you may pluck them out the more 
readily, and with les pain, you may beſmear a cotten-cloth on the rougher tide with this follow- 
ing medicine. Rc Picis nigre 3 vi. Picis reſc$ tt. Pulcviridis eris, O& Titriol. Rom. an. Sl.vel 5 \: ſulphur: A plaſter to 
wiv. F |5 copuantitr omnia ſimul in aceti acerrimi quantitate (irfficiente, fiat medicamentum ad uſum : Lec it pluck away 
be applicd to the head and remain on for two days, then let it bequickly and .torcibly plucked away *Þ< hair ar 
againlt the hair, that ſo the hairs ſticking to the plalier may by that means be plucked away there- ME: 
with : You ſhall uſe this medicine ſolong as nced ſhall ſeem to require. ' 

For the third kind of (call which is termed a Corrofive or Ulccrous, the firlt indication is to cleanſe The cure of an 
the ulcers with this following ointment. I& Ungwenti enulati cum mercurio duplicato, egyptiaci,an. 5 li. Wcerous call, 
vitriol. albi in pulverem reda@ti i. incorporentur ſimul, fiat unguentum ad njum z allo you may uſethetor- 
merly dc{cribed oyntment.But if any other pain or accident fall out,you mult withiiand it by the aſſlt- 
ancc and dircction of ſome good Phyſician, vcrily thele following medicines againtt all kinds c& icalls 
have been found out by reaſon, and approved by uſe. Rt Camphr. 5 \'. Alum. roch. vitriol vir. eris.ſulp. 
vive, fulig.forn.an. 3 V1. Olei amygd. dulcium & axungie porci, an.$ ij.Incorporentur ſmal in mortario.fiat un- 
grentum Some takethe dung which licth rotting/in a theep-told 3 they uſe that which is liquid, ard rub 
it upon the ulccrated places, and lay a double cloth dippcd in that liquor upon it, But it the Pa- 
tient cannot be cured with alt theſe medicines, and that you hnd his body in ſome parts thereof 

Kk 2 troubled, 
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troubled in like ſort with cruſty ulcers, I would wiſh that his head might be anointed with an oint- 
ment made of Axungia, argentum vivum, and a little Sulphrr, and then fit ſome emplaſtrum Vigonis 
cum mercurio into the faſhion ofa cap alſo ſome plaiſters of the ſame may be applicd to the ſhoulders, 
A contumaci- thighs and legs, and ſo let him be kept in a very warm chamber, and all things done as it he had 
ous ſcall muſt the Lyes venerez. This kind of cure was thirſt (that I know of) attempted by Simon Blanch the King's 
_—_— - of Surgeon, upon a certain young man, when as he in vain had diligently tricd all other uſual medi- 
L ues venzers, Cincs. A (called head oft-times appeareth very loathſomto the eye, catting torth virulent and ftink- 
ing ſanies 3 at the hrlt it is hardly cured, but being old, far more difhcultly. For divers timcs it 
breaketh out afreſh, when you think it kill'd, by reaſon of the impreſſion of the malign putretaQtion 
remaining in the part, which wholly corrupts the teniper thereof. Morcover, oft-times being hcalcd, 
it hath lett an Alopecia behind it, a great ſhame to the Surgeons. Which 1s the reaſon that moſt of 
them judg it belt to leave the cure thereof to Empericks and Women. 


CHAP. Ill. 
Of the Vertigo, or Giddineſs. 


He Vertigo is a ſudden darkning of the eyes and ſight by a vaporous and hot ſpirit, which 
aſcendeth to the head by the tleepy arteries, and fills the brain, diſturbing the humors and 
ſpirits which are contained there, and toffing them unequally, as it one run round, or had 
drunk too much Wine, This hot ſpirit oft-times riſeth trom the heart upwards by the in- 

ternal ſlcepy artcrics to the Rete mirabile, or wondertul nctz otherwhiles it is generated in the brain 

it ſelf, being more hot than is hitting 3 allo it oft-times ariſeth trom the ſtomach, ſpleen, liver, and* 

The ſigns, Other entrails being too hot. The fign of this diſeaſe is the ſudden darkning of the fight, and the 

cloſing up, as it were, of the eyes, the body being lightly turned about, or by looking upon wheels 

running round, or whirl-pits in watcrs, or by Jooking down any deep or ſteepplaces. It the origi- 

nal of the diſcaſe proceed trom the brain, the Paticnts are troubled with the head-ach, heavineſs of 

Lib. 6. the hcad, and noiſe in the cars, and oft-times they loſe their ſmell. Paxlxs Agineta for the cure 

bids us to open the arterics of the temples. But if the mattcr of the diſcaſe ariſe from ſome other 

place, as from ſome of the lower entrails, (uch opcning of an artery little availeth, Wheretore then 

ſome skilful Phytician mult be conſulted with, who may give dircctions for Phlcbotomy, if the 

original of the diſcaſe proceed from the heat of the entrails3 by purging, it occaſioned by the 

A critical Ffoulneſs of the ftomach, But if ſuch a Vertigo be a critical ſymptom of ſome acute diſcaſe af- 

Vertige. fcting the Criſis by vomit or bleeding, then the whole buſineſs of treeing the Patient thereot mutt 
be committed to nature. 


What the Ver- 
ti29 15, and the 
Cauſes thereof 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Hemicrania, or Megrim, 


He Megrim is properly a diſcaſe affcQing the one {ide of thehead, right orleft. It ſometimes 
paſſeth no highcr than the temporal muſcles, otherwhiles it reacheth to the top of the 
crown. The cauſe of ſuch pain proccedeth eithcr from the veins and external arteries, or 
from the Meninges, or from the vcry ſubltance of the brain, or from the Pericranium, or 

the hairy ſcalp covering the Pericranium, or laſtly, from putrid vapours arif:ng to the head from the 
ventricle, womb, or other inferior member. Yet an external cauſe may bring this affect, to wit, the 
too hot or cold conſtitution of the encompailing air, drunkennels, gluttony, the uſe of hot and vapo- 
rous meats, ſome noiſom vapour or ſmoak, as of Antimony, Quick-{iIver, or the like, drawn up by 
the noſe, which is the reaſon that Gold-ſmiths, and ſuch as gild Mctals are commonly troubled with 
The diffe. This diſeaſe, But whenceſoever the cauſe of the evil procecdeth, it is either a ſimple diſtemper,or with 
rences. matter : With matter,I ſay,which again is eithcrfimple or compound. Now, this affect is either alone 
or accompanied with other affc&s.as inflammation and tenſion. The heavinels of head argues plenty of 
humor 3 pricking,beating,and tenſion ſhews that there isa plenty of vapours mixcd with the humors, 
and ſhut up in the nervous, artcrious, or membranous body of the head. It the pain procced from 
the inflamed Meninges, a Feaver followeth thercon, cſpecially, if the humor cauſing pain do putrehe. 
If the pain be ſuperticiary, it is ſeated in the Pericranizum. If protound, deep and picrcing to the bot- 
tom of the cycs, it is an argument that the Menznges are affected, and a Feaver cnſues, it there be in- 
fammation,and the matter putrehe z and then oft-times the tormenting, pain is ſo great and grievous, 
that the Patient is afraid to have his head touched, if it be but with your tinger, ncither can he 
away with any noiſe, or ſmall nwurmuring, nor light, nor {mells however {weet, no nor the fume of 
Tn what king V1Pc- The pain 1s lometimes continual,otherwhiles by fits. It the cauſe of the pain proceed from hot, 
of Meziim the thirmand vaporous blood, Which will yicld to no medicines,a very neceflary.profitable and {pecdy re- 
opening of an medy may be had by opening an artery in the temples, whether the diſcaſe proceed from the inter- 
Artery 1s good, na] or cxternal vcſicls. For, hence always enſucth an evacution of the conjuntt matter, blood and 
A Hiſtory, fpirits. I have experimented this in many, but cſpecially in the Prince dela Koche-ſrer-you, His Phy- 
ticians when he was troubled with this gricvous Megrim, were Chaplain, the Kings, and Cajtellane the 
Queens chiet Phylicians, and Lewes Duret, who notwithltanding could help him nothing by blood- 
letring, cupping, bathes, frictions, dict or any other kind of remedy cithcr taken inwazxdly or ap- 
plied outwardly. I being called, faid, that there was only hope vue way to recover his health, 
which was to open the artcry oft the temple in the ſame tide that the pain was 3 tor I thought it 
probable, that the cauſe of his pain was not contained in the veins, but in the arterics, 1n waich 
caſe by theteltimory of the Ancients, there was nothing better than the operng or blecding of an 
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artery, whereof I have made trial upon my ſelf to my great good. When as the Phyticians had ap- 
proved of this my advice. I preſently betake my (clt to the work. ard choſe out the artery in the 
paincd temple, which was both the more {woln and beat more vehemently than the rctt. I open this, 
as we ulſc to do in the bleeding of a vein, with one incition, and take more than two fawcers of blood 
flying, out with great violence and leaping 3 the pain preſently ceaſed, ncithcr did it ever molett him 
again.Yct this opening of an artery is ſuſpected by many,for that it is croubleſome to tiay the guthing 
forth blood, and cicatrize the place, by reaſon of the denſity, hardnels, and continual pulſation ot 
the artery 3 and laſtly, for that when it is cicatrizcd, there may be danger of an Anerriſma, Where- 
tore they think it better tirſt to.divide the skin, then to ſeparate the artery from all the adjacent par- 
ticks, and then to bind it in two places; and laſtly, divide it, as we have tormerly told you mult 
be done in Varices. But this is the opinion of men who fear all things where there is nocaule 3 tor No danger in 
I have lcarn'd by frequent experience, that the apertion of an artcry, which is performed with a ®P<mg aar- 
Lanccct, as wedo in opening a vein, isnot at all dangerous 3 and the conſolidation or hcaling is ſome- *©** 

what flower than ina vein, but yet will bedoneat length, but chat no flux of blood will happen, it 

ſo be that the ligation be fitly pertormed, and remain fo tor tour days with titting plcdgets. 
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GEAR V 
Of certain affetts of the Eyes, ard firit of ſtaying up the upper Eye-lid when it is too Lax, 


() the diſcaſes which befal the eyes, ſome poſſeſs the whole ſubfiance thereof, as the Ophthal- 
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mia, 2 Phlegmon thereof: Others arc proper and pcculiar to ſome parts thercot, as that Differences. 
which 1s termed Grtta ſerena tb the optick nerve. Whence Galen made a threetold &diflc- 
rence of the diſcaſes of the eyes, as that ſome happened to the eye by hurting or offending the chict 
organ thereof 3 that is, the cryſtalline humor; others by hindring the animal taculty, the chiet cauſcr 
of light, trom cntring into them and laſtly, other ſome by offending the parts ſubſcrvicnt to the 
prime organ or inſtrument. Now of all theſe diſcaſes, the eyc hath fome of them common with 
the other parts of the body, ſuch as are an ulcer, wound, Phlegmon, contulion, and the like : Other 
{orc are peculiar and proper to the eye, ſuch as are the Egilops, Cataratta, Glarcoma, and divers others Paul, «Agin. 
of this kind. Some have their upper cyc-lid fall down, by reaſon that the upper skin thercof is rc- # £42. 5. 
laxcd more than is ſuffcient to cover the eye, the gritile in the mean while not relaxing it ſelt ro- 
gether therewith. Hence proceeds a double trouble 3 the firli, for that the cye cannot be cafily open- 
&d , the other, becauſe the hairs of the relaxed eye-lid run in towards the eye, and become troublc- 
ſome thereto by pricking it. The cauſe of ſuch relaxation is cither a particular pallie of that part, The caule, 
which is frequent in old people, or the defluxion or falling down of a wateriſh humor, and not acrid 
or biting 3 which appears by this, that thoſe who are thus atfc&ed have a rank of hairs growing un- 
der the natural rank, by reaſon of abundance of heaped-up humor, as it is moſt probable. For thus 
a wet and mariſh ground hath the greateſt plenty of graſs. Now if this fame humor were acrid, it 
would cauſe an itching, and conſ{cquently become troubleſome to the Patient, and it would allo tret 
in {under and deltroy the roots of the other hairs, ſo tar it is from yiclding matter tor the preterna- 
tural generation of new. It is ht before you do any thing for the cure, that you mark with ink the The cure. 
portion thereof which is ſuperfluous, and theretore to be cut away, left if you thould cut off more 
than is requilite, the eye-lid ſhould remain turned up, and fo cauſe another kind ot attect, which 
the Ancients have called Efropion. Then the eye being covered, take and lift up with your fingers 
the middle part of the skin ot the cye-lid, not taking hold of the griftle beneath it, and then cut it 
athwart, taking away jult ſo much as ſhall be neceflary to make it, as it were, natural; laſtly, joyn 
| the lips of the wound together with a {imple ſuture of three or four ſtitches, that fo it may be cica- 
; trized , for the cicatrization rclirains the cyc-lid trom falling down (o loolly, at lcatt ſome part there- 
of being taken away. There ought to be ſome meaſure and heed taken in the amputation, other- 
wiſe you mult neceſſarily run into the one or other inconvenience, as if too much be cut away, then 
the eye will not be covered 3, if too little, then you have done nothing, and the Patient is troubled 
to no purpole. It there (hall be many hairs grown preternaturally, you ſhall pluck them away with 
an Inſtrument made tor ſame purpoſe 3 then thcir roots ſhall be burned with a gentle cautery, the cye 
being left untouch'd, fora ſcar preſently ariſing will hinder them from growing again. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Lagophthalmus, or the Hare-eye, 


ed by the too ſhort skin of the cyc-lids : The Grecks term thisatfe&t, Auyiptanut. The py; gin, 
caule is either internal or external : Intcrnal, as by a Carbuncle, Impottume or Ulcer 3 Cx- 1. 6. cap. to. 
ternal, as by a wound made by a ſword, burn, fall, and the like. If this mithap procced by rcaſon ot 
a cicatrization, It 13 curable, it ſo that the ſhort cye-lid he of an indifferent thickneſs. Bur if it have 
been from the tirtt conformation, or by ſome other means, whereby much of the ſubſtance is loſt, 
as that which happens by burning, and a carbundcle, then it is uncurable. For the cure, you thall ule Theeure, 
relaxing and emollient fomentatiors, then the skin ſhall be divided above the whole ſcar, in ti- 
gure of an Half-moon, with the horns looking, downwards. Then the edges of the incilion thall 
be opened, and lint put into the middle thercof, that fo it may hinder the lips from joyning to- 
b gether again. Then ſhall you apply a plaltcr upon the lint, and ſo bind up the part with a htting 
ligature, that may ſomewhat preſs upon the whole eye, leſt it thould litt ir {elf fomewhat up- 
wards again, and ſo return into its ancicnt, but not natural figure. But in cutting the -Skin, you 
Kk_3 malt 


=E as have their cyc-lids too ſhort, fleep with their eyes open, for that they cannot be cover- 
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Eftropion, or 
the turning 
up, or out of 


the eye-lid. 


Paul. cap. 6. 
{tb. 6. 


The cure, *: 


What Hydatis 
ts. 


Com. ad aphor. 
$5-ſelt. 7. 
The cure, 


Paulits Cap. 15. 
lib, 6, 


The cauſe, 


The cure, 


mult take care that your inciſion harm not the griſtle; for if it be cut, the eyc-lid falls down, nci- 
ther can it be afterwards lifted up. But now for the lower eye-lid : it is ſubjeC&t to ſundry diſcaſes, 
amongſt which there 15 one which anſwereth in proportion to that, which we late mentioned, which 
is, when as it is lifted upwards little or nothing, but hangs and gapes, and cannot be joyncd with 
the upper, and therefore it doth not cover the eye, which affect is familiar to old pevple ; it is called 
Eftropion, and it may be helped by means formerly delivered. 


— —<— 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Chalazion, or Hail-ſtone, and the Hordeolum, or Barly-corn of the Eye-lids, 


moveable, and may be ſtirred this way and that way with your fingers. The Latins 

call it Grando, for that it reſembles a hail-ltone. Another pimple not much like this 
grows ſometimes upon the verges of the eye-lids above the place of the hairs, It is termed Hor- 
deolum, by reaſon of the fimilitude it hath with a barly-corn, The matter of theſe is containcd 
in its proper cift or skin, and thercfore is hardly brought to ſuppuration. Art the firſt beginning 
it may be reſolved and diſcuſſed : But when as it 1s once grown and concrete into a plaſter or 
ſtone-like hardneſs, it is ſcarce curable. Wherefore it is belt to perform the cure by opening them, 
that ſo the contained matter may flow or be preſſed forth. It the pimple or ſwelling be ſmall, 
then thruſt it through with a necdle and thread, and leave the thread therein of ſuch length,that you 
tmay faſten the ends thereof with a little of the emplaſter cal d Gratia Dez, like glue to the forchead, 
if it be on the upper eye-lid 3 or to the checks, it on the Ipwer. You muſt draw through a freſh 
one every ſecond day, as is uſually done in chirurgical ſetofls : For thus at length the ſwelling will 
be deſtroyed, and made plain. 


T*: Chalazion is a round and clear pimple, which grows upon the upper eyc-lid ; it is alſo 


CHAP. VIIL | 
Of the Hydatis, or fatneſs of the Eye-lids. 


He Hydatis is a certain fatty ſubſtance, like a piece of fat, ſcated-and lying under the skin 
l of the upper cyc-lid. It is a diſeaſe incident to children, who are ot a more humid na- 
. ture: Wherefore it fs a ſoft and looſe tumor, making the whole eye-lid, which it poſ- 
ſeſſeth, cedematous; ſo that as if depreſſed with a weight, it cannot be lifted up. -It hath its 
name, for that it hath, as it were, a bladder diſtended with a wheyiſh humor, which kind of fault 
is obſerved by Galen in the liver, Thoſe who are thus affected, have their eyes look red, and flow 
with tears, ncither can they behold the Sun, or endure the light. The cure is performed by cut- 
ting off the ſuperfluous ſubſtance, not hurting the neighbouring parts; and then preſently put ſome 
ſalt into the place whence it was taken out (unleſs the vehemency of pain hinder) that {othe place 
may be dried and ſtrengthned, and therclt of the matter (it any ſuch be) may be conſumed, and 
hindred from growing again. Laſtly, you ſhall cover the whole cye with the white of an egg dil- 
{olvcd in Roſe-water, or ſome other repercuſſive, 


— 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Eye-lids faſtened or glued together, 


© Omctimes it cometh to paſs that the upper-eye-lid is glued or faſtened to the under, ſo that 
>». the eye cannot be opencd, or ſo that the one of them may tick or be fafined to the white 
aJ coat of the eye, or to the horny. This fault is ſometimes drawn from the tirſt original, that 
is, by the default of the forming faculty inthe womb (for thus many Infants are born with their tin- 
gecrs faſined together, with their fundaments, privitics and ears unperforated) the eye in all other 
reſpes being well compoſed. The caiſe of this aftect ſometimes proceeds from a wound, other- 
whiles from a burn, {cald, or impoſtumation, as the breaking of the Small-pox, It is cured by 
putting, in a fit inſtrument, and ſo opcning them 3 but with ſuch moderation, that you touch not 
the horny coat, tor otherwiſe it would fall out. Therefore you muſt put the end or point of your 
probe under the eye-lids, and fo lifting them up (that you hurt not the ſubſtance of the eye) divide 
them with a crooked Inciſion-knife, 

The inciſion made, let the white of an egg beaten with ſome F.oſe-water be put into the eye, let 
the eyc-lids be kept open 3 yea, let the Patient himſelf be careful that he often turn itupwards, and 
lit it up with his tingers, not only that the medicine may be applied to the ulcer, but alſo that they 
may not grow together again. In the night time let a little pledget dipped in water, and that ci- 
ther ſimple, or wherein ſome vitriol hath been difſolved, be laid thereon. For thus you ſhall hinder 


| the eyelids from joyning together again, Then on the third day the parts or edges of the eye-lids 


A diſeafe ſub- 
je to relapſe. 


thall be touched with waters drying without biting or acrimony, that ſo they may be cicatrized, But 
if the eye-lid adhere to the horny-coat at the prpulla or apple of the eye, the Patient will either be 
quite blind, or very ill of tight. For the {car which enſues will hinder the ſhapes of things from cn- 
tring to thecryltalline humor, and the viſive ſpirits from paſſing forth to the objets. For prognolticks 
you may learn out of Celſius, that this cure is ſubject to a relapſe, ſo that it may be ſhunned neither 
by diligence nor induſtry, but that the cye-lid will always adhere and cleave to the eye. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. X 
Of the itching of the Eye-lids. 


Any have their eyc-lids itch vehemently by reaſon of (alt phlegm, which oftcntime exco. 
riating and ulcerating the parts themſelves, yields a ſanies, which joyns together the 
eye-lids in the night time, as if they were glued together, and makes them watry and 
bleared. This affe& doth 1o torment the Patients, thar it oft-times makes them require the Phy- 
ficians help. Wherefore general medicines being premiſed, the ulcers ſhall be waſhed with the 
following Collyrium : Re Aque mellis in balneo marie dijtillate 5 ij. Sacchari candi 3 i. Alves lote & A detergent 
in pollinem nts 5 . Fiat Collyrinm. Which if it do no good, you may uſe this which follows: ©99iun. 
Re Ung. Agyptiac. 3 i. Diſſolve im aque plantaginis quantitate ſufficienti, Let the ulcerated eye-lids 
be touched with a ſoft linnen rag dipped therein, but with care that none thereof fall upon the eye. 
But when the Patient goes to bed, let him cauſe them to be anointed with the tollowing ointment, 
very effeCtual in this caſe : Re Axnungie porci & butyri recentis, an. 5 þ. Tt. prepar. 3 |. Antimon. 
in aqua euphraſie preparati, 1}. Camphore gra.iv. Miſce, & in mortario plumbeo dacantur per tres boras, 
conflatum inde unguentum, ſervetur in —_ plumbea. Some commend and uſe certain waters fit to 
cleanſe, dry, bind , firengthen, and ablolutely tree the eye-lids from itching and redneſs; of 
which this 15 one. 
Re Aque cuphrag. faniculi, chelidon. an. 5 (*. Sarcocol, natrite Yij. Vitriol. rom. 5 i. Miſceantur fmul, 
& bulliant wunica ebullitione \ poſtea coletur liquor, & ſervetur ad uſum difium., Or elſe, k Aque roſe. & + 
vini alb, boni an. 5 iv. Tut. prepare aloes an. 5 1. Flor. eni 7 ii. Camphor. gra. ij. Let them be boiled 
according to art, and keptin a glaſs to walhthe eye-lids. Or elſe, R z5ni athi th (> ſalis com. 3 i. 
Let them be put into a. clean Barbers baſon and covered, and kept there tive or fix days, and be 
ſtirred once a day,and let the eye-lids be touched with this liquor. Some with that the Patients urine 
be kept all night in a Barbers baſon, and fo the Patients eye-lids be waſhed therewith. Verily in this You need nor 
affet we mult not fear the uſe of acrid medicines, for I once ſaw a woman of tifty years of age, who fear touſe a- 
waſhed her eyc-lids when they itched, with the ſharpeſt vinegar ſhe could gct, and athrmed that the crid medicines 
found better ſucceſs of this than of any other tmedicine. Vigo preſcribes a water, whoſe efficacy above ? = _ 
other medicines in this affe, he ſaith, hath been proved 3 and thart it is to be eſteemed more worth 2 == _ 
than gold, the deſcription thercof is thus: Re Ag. rof7 vini albi odoriferi mediocris vinoſit atis, an. 3 iv. traft, 3, © 
Myrobalan. citrinitrit. 3 i [$. Thuris 3 ij. Bulliant omnia ſimul uſque ad cenſimptionem tertie partis > 
deinde immediate addantir flores eris ij. Camph.gr.ij. Let the liquor be kept in a glaſs well ſtopped 
for the foreſaid uſe. 


ho. 


CGHAP. XI. 
Of Lippitudo, or. Blear-eyes. 


lc 


which cauſeth roughneſs, and upon ſmall occafions, inflammations.blear or blood-ſhot cyes, 
and at length alſo Strabiſmws or {quinting. Lippitudo is nothing elſe but a certain white whar Lippitys 
filth flowing from the eyes, which oft-times agglutinates or joyns together the eye-lids. This diſcaſe ds is. 
often troubles all the life time, and is to be cured by no remedy 3 in ſome it is curable. Such as have 
this diſeaſe from their infancy, are not to be cured, for it remains with them till their dying day. 
For large heads, and ſuch as are repleat with acrid or much excrementitious phlegm, ſcarce yield to 
medicines. There is much difference whether the phlegm flown down by the internal veſſels under 
the skull; or by the external,which are between the skull and the skin, or by both. For if the inter- 
nal veins caſt forth this matter, it will bedithcultly cured, if it be cured at all. But if the external 
veſſels calt forth, that cure is not unprohtable, which having uſed medicines reſpecting the whole 
body, applies aſtringent medicines to the ſhaved crown, as, Empl. contrz rupturam, which may ſtraiten 
the veins, and, as it were, ſuſpend the phlegm, uſeth cupping, and commands frictions to be made 
towards the hind-part of the head, and laltly, maketh a ſeton in the neck. There are ſome who 
cauterize the top of the crown with an hot iron, even to the bone, ſo that it may caſt a ſcale, thus A collyrium of 
to divert and ſtay the defluxion. For local medicines, a Collyrizm made with a good quantity of vitriolto ſtay 


Roſe-water, with a little vitriol diſfolved therein may ſerve tor all. the defluxions 
of the eyes. 


T Here are many whoſe eyes are never dry, but always flow with a thin, acrid, and hot humor 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the Ophthalmia, or inflammation of the Eyes." 


ing troubleſome by the heat, redneſs, beating, renitency, and latily pain. It hath its ori- mz is, and the 
ginal cither by ſome primitive cauſe or occaſion, as a fall, ſtroke, duſt, or ſmall ſand flying cauſes thereof. 
into the eyes. For theeye is a ſmooth part, ſo that it is cafily offended by rough things, as faith 
Hippocrates, lib. de Carnibus. Or by an antecedent cauſe, as a defluxion falling upon the eyes. The Signs. 
tigns follow the nature of the material cauſe, for from blood eſpecially cholcrick and thin, it is full 
of heat, rednels and pain from the ſame allayed with phlegm all of them are more remiſs. But if 
a heavineſs poſſeſs the whole head, the original of the diſcaſe proceeds there from. But if a hot 
pain trouble the forchead, the diſeaſe may be thought to precced from ſome hot diſtemper of the 
Dura mater, or the Pericranum ; but if in the very time of the raging of the diſeaſe the Patient 
vomit, the matter of the diſcaſe procceds trom the ſtomach. But from whenceſoever it cometh, 
there 


\ N Ophthalmia is an inflammation of the coat Adnata, and conſequently of the whole eye, be- whar Opbthal- 
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there is ſcarce that pain of any part of the body, which may be comparcd to the pain of the inflamcd 

eyes. Verily the greatneſs of the inflammation hath torccd the cycs out of thcir orh, and brokcn them 

alunder in divers. Therefore there is no part ot Phylick more blazed abroad than tor ſore cycs. For 

the cure, the Surgcon ſhall conſider and intend three things, diet, the evacuation of the antcccdent 

and conjund caule, and the overcoming, it by topick remedics. The dict ſhall be moderate, eſchcw- 

ing all things that may fill the head with vapoursz and thoſe things-uſcd that by aliriction may 

ſtrengthen the orifice of the ventricle, and prohibit the vapors from flying up to the head 3 the Pati- 

ent ſhall be forbidden the uſe of Wines, unleſs peradventure the diſcaſe may procccd trom a groſs 

Com. «d apþor, and viſcid humor, as Galen delivers it. The evacuation of the matter flowing into the cyc ſhall be 

31.ſeft.6, performed by purging medicines, phlebotomy in the arm, cupping the ſhoulders and ncck with 

{carification, and without : And latily, by trictions, as the Phytician that hath undertaken the cure 

Lib, 13. mth, thall think tit. Galen after univerſal remedies tor old inflammations of the eyes, commends the opcn- 

£4þ. wlt, ing of the veins and arteries in the forehead and temples, becauſe tor the moſt part the vellcls there- 
abouts diſtended with acrid, hot. and vaporous blood, caule great and vehement pains in the eye, 

For thc impugning of the conjun&t cauſe, divers topick medicincs ſhall be applied according to 

the four ſundry times or ſeaſons that every phlegmon uſually hath. For in the beginning when as 

the acrid matter flows down with much violence, repercuthives do much conduce 3 and tumpcred 

with rcſolving mcdicincs, are good alſo in the increaſe. Re Ag. roſe & plantag. an. F |> mucilag. gum, 

A repercuſſive Tragacanth. 5 ij album. ovi quod ſufficit, fiat coliyr. Ict it be dropped warm into the eyc, and let a 

medicine. double cloth dipped in the ſame Collyrarm be put upon it, Or, Iv Mucil. ſem. pſil. & cydon extratie 

in age plant. an. 5 8. Ag. ſolan. & ladis muliebris, an. 1. trochiſc. alb. rba. . Fiat collyranm, Ui 

Aſtringen: this like the former. The veins of thc temples may be ſtraitned by the following medicine. Re Bul. 

emplatters. arm. ſange dracs & maſt. an. 3 (*.Alb. ovi, aque roſc& acet. an. 5 i. Tercb. lot. & ol. cidon. an. i. (5, Fiat 

defenſirum, You may alſo uſe Ung. de Bolo, empl. diacal. or contra rupturam diſſolved in oyl of myr- 

tles, and a litt!e vincger. But if the bitterneſs of pain be intolcrable, the tollowing Cataplaſm hall 

Ananodyne be applicd. Rt Medul. pomor. ſub ciner. coftorum F ij. Laftis muliebris 5 |$ 5 Ict it beapplicd to the 

Caraplaſm. eye, the formerly preſcribed Collyrium being firlt dropped in. Or Re mucilag. ſem. pil. & cidon. an. 

5 ($ mice panis albi in lacie infuſi, 3 ij. Aque roſe. 5 ($ fiat cataplaſma. The blood of a Turtle Dove, 

Pigeon, or Hen, drawn by opening a vein under the wings, dropped into the eye, afſwageth pain. 

Baths arc not only anodyne, but allo ſtay the dcfluxion by diverting the matter thereof by ſweats; 

The efficacy therefore Galen much commends them in ſuch defluxions of the cyes as come by fits. In the (tate 

Oey when as the pain is either quite taken away or afſwaged, you may uſe the following medicines, K: 

-_"_ ME. FSarcocol. in latie muliebri nutrite, 5 i. Aloes lote in ay. roſar. 'Y it. Trochiſe alb. rha. 3 Þ ſacchar. cand, 

Ad Apbor. ſect. 5 ij» Age roſe 3 iij. Fiat collyrium. Or, Br Sem. faniculi, & fanug, an. 3 ip Flo. chame. & melil, an, 

7 m. (3. Coquantzr in aq. com. ad 5 ii}. colature adde tutie prep. & ſarcoc. nitrite in lacte mulicbri an, 5 i,\", 

Detergent Sacchari cand. 3 \*. Fiat collyrium ut artis eſt. Jn the declination the cyc ſhall be fomcnted with a 

_ carminative decoQtion, and then this Collyriunm dropped thereinto. Re Sarcoc mmrite 5 ij. Alves & 

myrrh, an. 3 i. Ageroſe & euphrag. an. ij. Fiat collyrium, ut artis eſt- 


The cure, 
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CHAP, NIIL 
Of the Proptoſis, that is, the falling or ſtarting forth of the eye, and of the Phthiſis and Chcmoſis of 
tbe ſame. \ 


T': Greeks call that affc& Proptoſis, the Latines Procidentia, or Exitus oeuli when as the cyc 
The cauſe, 
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ſtands, and is caſt out of the orb, by the occation of a matter hilling and lifting up the eye 
| into a great bigneſs and largencſs of ſubſtance. The caule of this diſcaſe is ſomectimcs 
external, as by too violent ſtraining to vomit, by hard Jabour in child-birth, by exccfſiveand won- 
drous violent ſhouting, or crying out. It ſometimes happeneth that a great and cruel pain of the 
hcad, or the too ſtrait binding ot the forchead and ternplcs for the eaſing thereof, or the. pallie of 
the muſcles of the eye, give beginning to this diſeaſe, Certainly ſometimes the eye is lo much) 
diſtended by the defluxion of humors, that it breaks in ſunder, and the humors thereof are ſhed, and 
blindneſs enſues thereof, as I remember bcfel the lifter of Lewis de BillyMerchant, dwelling at Pa- 
The cure. ris near St, MichaePs Bridge. The cure ſhall be diverſified according to the cauſes. Therefore univer- 
ſal medicines being premiſcd, Cupping-glaſſes thall be applied to the original of the ſpinal marrow, 
and the ſhoulders; as alſo Cauterics or Setons: The eye thall be preſſed or held down with clothes 
doubled and ficepcd in an altringent decoction made of the juice of Acacia, Red-roſcs, the leaves of 
Poppy, Henbane, Roſcs and Pomegranate-pillsz of which things poultifſes may be made by ad- 

dition of Barly-meal, and the like, 
The Atrophisa There is ſometimes to be {cen in the eye an affect contrary to this,and it is termed Atrophia.By this 
of the eye, the whole {ubliance of the cyc grows lank and decays, and the apple it ſelt becomes much leſs. But 
The Phthiſis if the conſumption and emaciation take hold of the pupil only, the Grecks, by a peculiar name and 
-- pag _, different from the general,term it a Phthiſis, as Paulus teacheth. Contrary caulcs thall be oppoſed to 
"be 3+ 64+ 22+ each affect; hot and attraCtive fomentations hall be applied, frictions ſhall be uſed in the neighbour- 
ing parts, and laſily, all things ſhall be applied which may without danger be uſed to attract the 

blood and ſpirits into the parts. 

There is another affect of the eye, of affinity to the Proptoſis, which by the Greeks is termed Che- 
moſic. Now this is nothing clſe then when both the cyc-lids are turned up by a great inflammation, 
ſo that they can ſcarce cover theeyes, and the white of the eye is lifted much higher up than the 
black. Sometimes the Adnata changing his wont, looketh -xcd 3 belides allo, this affect may take 
its original from external cauſes, as a wound, contuſion, and the like. But according to the varicty 
of the cauſes, and the condition of the preſcat-afte& hxed and remaining in the parts, divers rc- 
tacdics ſhallbe appointed. CHAP, 


The Cher oſes. 
Paulus 1.3.0.2. 
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CHAP. XIV, 
Of the Ungula, or Web. 


He UVngula, Pterygion or Web is the growth of a certain fibrous and membranous ficith vp- 
on the upper coat of the eye called Adnata, ariting more frequently in the bigger, but 
ſomctimes in the leſſer corner towards the temples. When it is neglc&cd, it covers not 
only the Adnata, but alſo ſome portion of the Cornea, and coming to the pupil it ſelf hurts the 
fight therefore. Such a web ſometimes adheres not at all to the Adnata, but is only firetched over 
it from the corners of the eye, {o that you may thrutt a Probe betwcen it and the Adnata : It is of 
ſeveral colours, ſomewhiles rcd, ſomewhile yellow, ſomewhiles duskiſh, and othcrwhiles white, 
It hath its original either from external caulcs, as a blow, fall, and thelikez or from internal, as 
the defluxion of humors into the eyes. The UVngala which is inveterate , and that hath acquired Whar web c&- 
, 4; " * [ _ _— . 
much thickneſs and breadth, and bctides doth dithcultly adhere to the Adnata, is difficultly taken _ Lo 
away 3 neither may it be helped by medicines whereby ſcars in the eyes are cxtenuated. But that ye. 
which covereth the whole pupil muſt not be touched by the Surgeon, for being cut away, the ſcar 
which is left by its denſity hindreth the entrance of objects to the cryltalline humour, and the egre(s 
of the animal ſpirit to them. But oftentimes it is accompanied with an inflammation of the Cycs, 
a burnivg, itching, wceping defluxion, and {welling of the eyc-lids. That the cure may rightly and The cure: 
happily procecd, he mui hirlt uſe a ſpare diet, purging medicines ſhall be given, and blood taken 
away by opening a vein, c{pecially it there be great inflammation. For peculiar remedies, this 
excreſcence ſhall be eaten away, or at lcalt kept trom growth, by dropping into the eye Collyrium of 
Vitriol deſcribed in wounds of the eyes. But it that we protit nothing by this means, it remaineth, 
that we take it away with the hand after the following manner z : 
You ſhall ſct the Patient upon a torm or (tool, and make him lean much back, and be held fo yu _—__ 
firmly, that he may not fall nor ſtir, then muſt you open his ſore eye, putting therein a fecreom EO 
oculi tormerly deſcribed in treating of the wounds of this part, and then mutt you litt up tae webit 
{clt with a ſharp little hook, with the point turned a little in, and put under the midſt of the web 
when you have lifted it a little up, thruſt a needle threaded with a ſmooth thread between it and 
the Adnata, then taking hold of the hook, and the two ends of the thread drawn through with the 
ncedle.and lifting up the web by them, you ſhall gently begin to ſeparate it trom the ſubttanceot the 
eye lying thereunder, beginning at the original thereof with a crooked Incilion-knite, and fo pro- 
{ccute it even to the end, yet fo as you hurt no part of the Anata nor Cornea. 


The Figure of little Hooks, a Needle, and crooked Inciſion-knifes 
Little Hook. A Needle. A crooked Incifioa-kpifes 
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Then muſt it be cut off with a pair of ſciſſers, and the white of an Egg beaten with ſomes Roſe- 
watcr laid thereon, and often renewed. Afterwards the eye muſt every day be opened, leſt coming 
to cicatrization, the eye-lids ſhall be glued together in that part whereas the web is taken away, 
which allo thall be hindred by putting of common Salt, Sage and Cummin-ſeed into the eye, be- 
ivg fr{t champcd and: chawed in the mouth. There are ſome who inſtead of the crooked Knife (e- 
parate the web irom the A4nata with a Horſes hair, others do it with a Gooſe-quill made ready for 
the ſame purpole, taking heed that they hurt not the caruncle at the corner by the noſe, for it will 
follow it that you draw the wcb away too violently 3 and if it be cut, there will remain a hole, 
through which during the reli of the life a weeping humor will continually flow 3 a diſcaſe by the 
Greeks termed Rhyas. It atterthe cutting there be fear of inflammation, linnen rags moitined in 
repclling medicines, tormerly preſcribed in wounds of the eye, ſhall be laid thereupon, 


CHAP. 
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CHAT AY. 


Of the Fgjilops, Fiſtula lacrymoſa, or weeping of the Fiin!2 of the Eye, 


ſhe uſe of the T the greater corner of the eye there is a glandule, made for the receiving, and containing 
glandule at the the moiſture which ſerveth for the lubricating and humcCting the cyc, lelt itthouledry by 
Leer Corner continual motion. This glandule ſometimes by a ſanguine or piruitous defluxion talling, vi- 


-— qd ea lently from the brain, ſwells, impoſtumates, and ulccrates with an ulcer, not ſcldom degencratiny, 
rences. mto a fiſtula, ſo that in ſucceſs of time it rotteth the bone that licth under it. Ot ſuch inttula's, 
{ome arc opcn outwardly, and theſe uſually have their original trom a phlegmon 3 otherlome arc in- 
wardly, and thoſe arc ſuch as at firſt ſwelled by the detluxion or congettion of a phleymatick mat- 
ter, ſo that there appcarcth no hole outwardly, but only a tumor of the bignels ot a pcale, this t.c- 
mor bcing preſſed, tloweth with a ſanious, ſerous and rcd, or otherwiſe with a white and viicid ma:- 
Periodical ter, and that cither by the corner of the cyc, or by the inlide of the noſe. Some have this niacter 
and typical . lowing continually, othcrs have it only monthly, which is proper alto to ſome tittula's. Such weet- 
fiſtula's ing, fiſtula's if they become old, cauſe an Atrophia of the cye, and fomictimes blindnels an a 1tink- 
ing breath. Therefore we mult diligently and ſpcedily by phylical and chirurgical wcans roliti the 
breeding difcaſe, Wherefore, having uſed general medicines, we mult come to particulars, 1he:c- 
fore it the ulcer be not ſufficiently wide, it ſhall be enlarged by putting tents of ſpunge therein, 111g 
The cure, Afleſhof the glandule increaling more than is fit, thall be correetcd by putting therein the catheretick 
powders of Mercury, calcined Vitriol, or ſome Aqua fortis, or oyl ot Vitriol 3 and latily, by a pv- 
The efficacy tcntial cautery, If you cannot prevail by theſe means, and that the bone begins to 10t, ard the Pa- 
of an actual tjent be ſtout hearted, then uſe an actual cautery whoſe uſe is far more effectual, ready, certain aud 
a4 excellent, than a potential cantery, as I have tricd in many with happy ſucces. In my opinion it 
makes no matter, whether the cautery of Gold, Silver or Iron 3 tor the ethcacy it hath procceder! 
not from the matter, but from the fire. Yet if we mult religiouſly obſerve and make choice of mc- 
tals, I had rather have it of Iron, as that which hath a far more drying and aftringent t2culty than 
Gold, for that the Element of Earth bearcth the chicf ſway therein, as appearcth by the waters which 
flow through Iron mincs. Wherefore you ſhall cauſe to be made a triangular Iron, tharp at the erd, 
that it may the more {pccdily penetrate. And then the ſound cye and adjacent parts being, well co- 
vered and defended, and the Paticnts head tirmly holden in ones hand.leſt the Patient being aitright- 
cd, fiir himſelf in the very inttant of the opcration. But a plate ot Iron ſomewhat depreiled in the 
midlt, for the cavity of the greater corner thall be applicd and fitted to the pained eye. This plate 
ſhall be perforated that the hot Iron may pals thereby to the hittula lying thereunder and ſo may vuly 
touch that which is to be cauterizcd. - 


The Figure of a Cantery, and a Plate with a hole therein. 
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Aﬀter the bone is burnt with the Cautery, a Collyrinm made of the whites of Eggs beaten in Plan- 
Things to be fam and Night-ſhade waters multhe poured into the hole it felt, the eye and all the neighbouring 
done after the parts > but the Patient ſhall be laid in bed with his head ſomewhat high, and the Collyriun ſhall be 
cauterzing. rencwed as oftcn and as ſoon as you ſhall perceive it to grow dry, Then the fallof the Eſchar ſhall 
be procurcd by anointing it with freſh Buttcr 3 when it is fallen away, the ulcer ſhall be cleanſed, 

filled with fleſh, and Jaftly cicatrizcd; 


— — —  — — —— — — ——\—_— ———_———————  —— ————— —— —— — — — — —_ 


CH AP. XVI. 
Of the Staphyloma, or Grape-like ſwelling. 


— - —— 


o Taphyloma is the ſwelling of the horny and Grapc-like Coat, bred through the occation of a; 
What a St2- >. humor flowing down upon the cyc, or by an ulcer, the horny coat, being rclaxcd, or thruti 
py/oma, is and CJ torth by the violence of the pultule generated bencath. It in ſhape reſembleth a Grape,whcrcc 
0997 uy the Grecks ſtile it Stapbyloma, This tumor is ſometimes blackiſh, otherwhiles whitith. For it the 
ot horny coat be ulcerated and fretted in ſunder, fo that the grapy coat ſhew it (elf and fall through the 
ulccr, then the Staphylema will look black like a ripe Grape, tor the utter part of the Vveais blackith. 

But it the Cornea be only relaxed and not broken, then the (welling appears of a whitith colour like an 

unripe Grape. The Ancients have madc many kinds or differences thercot. For if it be but a ſmall 

| Paulys and hole of the broken Cornea by which the Urea ſheweth or thrulieth forth it ſelf, then they termed it 
eALLUS. Myo:+#balon, that is. like the head cf a Flie, But if the hole were large, and alſo callous, they called it 
Clar ts 


UMI 
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Clavus, or a nail; if it wire yet larger, then they rermed it Acinzs, or a Grape. But in what ſhape Every Staphi- 

or figure ſoever this diſeaſe (hall happen, /1t bringeth two diſcommodities, the one of blindnefs, the _— 
other of deformity. Wheretore here is no place for Surgery to reſtore the ſight, which is already lolt, eg, : 
but only to amend the deformity of the eye; which is by cutting off that which is prominent. But 

you muſt take heed that youcut away no more than is fit, for ſo there would be danger of pouring 


out the humors of thc eye. 


_—_ 


— r 
CHAP. XVII 
Of the Hypopyon, that is, the ſuppurate or putrified eye. 


VS or Quitture is ſometimes gathered between the horny and grapy coat from an internal 
or external cauſe : From an internal, as by a great defluxion, and ott-times after an inflam- The cauſe, 
mation but externally by a ſtroke, through which occation, a vein being opened hath pour- 
ed forth blood thither, which may preſently be turned into Quitture, For the cure, univerſal reme. 
dies being premiſed, Cupping-glaſles ſhall be applied, wi arifications and Frictions uled. Ano- 
dine and digeſtive Collyria thall be poured trom above downwards. Galen writes that he hath ſome- 74.3 4.Method, 
times evacuated this matter, the Cornea being opened at the Iris, in which all the coats meet, concur cap. wlt. 
and are terminated. I have done the like, and that with good ſucceſs, Fames Gmillemeaze the King's 
Surgeon being preſent, the Quitture being exprefled and evacuated after the apertion. The ulcer 
ſhall be cleanſed with Hydromel, or ſome vther {uch like medicine. 


& 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the Mydriafis, or dilatation of the Pupil of the Eye. 


The former proceedeth from the default of the firſt conformation, neither is it curable 
but the other is of ſorts, for it is cither from an internal cauſe, the off-ſpring ot an hu- 
mour flowing down from the brain, wheretore phyſical means muſt be uſed tor the cure thereof, 
Now that which cometh by any external occation, as a blow, fall or contution upon the eye, mult be The cure; 
cured by preſently applying repercufſive and anodyne medicines, the defluxion mult be hindred by 
diet skilfully appointed, phlebotomy, cupping, ſcarihcation, friftions, and other remedies which 
may ſcem convenient. Then muſt you come to reſolving medicines, as the blood of a Turtle-dove, 
Pigeon or Chicken, reeking-hot out of the vein, being poured upon the eye and the neighbouring 
parts. Then this following Cataplaſm ſhall be applied thereto, Rt Farine fabar. & bordei an. iij. Ol. A digeſting 
roſar. & myrtillor. an. 5 1. ($ pul. ireos flor. 3 ij. Cum ſapa fiat cataplaſm. You way alloule the tollow- Cataplaſm 
ing fomentation : Re Roſar, rub. & myrtil. an. m. i florum melil. & chamem. an. p. 1. Nucium cupreſſ. 5 i. 
Vini auſteri th (5. Ag. roſar. & plantag. an. 5 iii. Make a decoction of them all tor a Fomentation to 
be uſed with a ſponge. 


M = is the dilatation of the pupil of the eye.and this hapneth either by nature or chance : The cauſe. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of a Cataratt. 


term it, it is nothing elſe but the concretion of aff humor into a certain thin skin under 

the horny coat, juſt againſt the apple or pupil, and as, it were ſwimming upon the watery 
humor 3 and whereas the place ought to be empty, oppoling it {elf to the internal taculty of ſee- - 
ing, whereby it differeth from ſpots and ſcars growing upon the horny coat and Adnata. It ſome- The diffes 
times covereth the whole pupil, otherwhiles but the one half thereof, and ſomewhiles but a ſmall rences. 
portion thereof. According to this variety the ſight is either quite loſt, weak, or ſomewhat depraved, 
becauſe the animal vihve ſpirit cannot in its entire ſubſtance paſs through the denſity thereot. The cauſes; 
defluxion of the humor whence it proceeds, is cither cauſed by an external occation, as a ſtroke, 
fall, or by the heat or coldneſs of the encompaſſing air, troubleſome both to the head and eyes; or 
elle it is by an internal means, as the multitude, or elſe the acrid hot and thin quality of the hu- 
mors. This diſcaſe alſo ſometimes taketh its original from groſs and ftumid humors ſent trom a crude 
ſtomach, or from vaporous meats or drinks, up to the brain, and {o it falleth into the eyes, where, 
by the coldneſs, ſtxaitne(s, and tarrying in the place, they turn into moiſture, and at length into 
that concretion or film which we ſee : The ſigns may be cafily drawn from that we have alrcady de- 
livered. For when the Cataract is formed and ripe, it reſembleth a certain thin membrane {pred Signs: 
over the pupil, and appeareth of a different colour, according to the variety of the humor where- 
of it conhliſteth, one while white, another while black, blue, aſh-coloured, livid, citrine green. It 
ſometimes re ſembleth Quick-filver, which is very trembling and fugitive, more than the reft. Ar 
the firſt when it beginneth to breed, they ſeem to ſee many things, as Flies flying up and down, 
Hares, Nets, and the like, as if they were carcleſly toſſed up and down betore their eyes: Sometimes 
every thing appearcth two, and ſome whiles leſs than they are, becauſe the vilive ſpirit is hindred 
from pajhing to the objects by the denſity of the skin, like as a cloud ſhadowing the light of the Surw 
Whence it 15 that the Paticnts are duller fighted about noon, and ſurer and quicker tighted in the 
morning and evening, tor that the little vitve ſpirit diffuſed through the air, is diſperſed by the 
greateylight, but contracted by the leſs. Now it this film cover half the pupil, then all things ſhew PR 
but by halts3 bur it the midfi thereot be covered, and, as it wers, the centre of the cryſtalline 

humor, 


\ Cataradt is called alſo by the Greeks Hypochima, by the Latines Sxffiefio. Howſoever you a CataraR; 
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humor, then they ſeem as if they had holes or windows: But if it cover it all, then can he ſee 
nothing at all, but only the ſhadows of viſible bodies, and of the Sun, Moon, Stars, lighted 
candlcs, and the like luminous things, and that but confuſedly, and as by conjecture, 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of the phyſical cure of a beginning Catara&, 


— —  ——— — OO —  — — ——— 


tihcially preſcribed, by the abſtinence trom Wine, c{pccially more ſtrong and vaporous, and 
with a Cata- forbearing the uſe of meats, which yield a phlegmatick juice and vaporous 3 as, Peaſe, 
rat, Beans, Turneps, cheſnuts, and laſtly, all ſuch things as have the faculty of Rirring up the humors, 
and cauſing defluxion in the body; ſuch as are all falt, and ſpiced meats, as alſo garlike, onions, mu- 

ſtard. The immoderate uſe of venery hurts more than all the reſt,tor that it more violently exagitates 

Bread ſeaſon. the whole body, weakens the brain and head, and begets crude humozs. Let his bread be ſeaſoned 
ed with Fen- With ſome Fennel-ſceds, for it is thought to have a taculty of helping the fight, and clearing the 
nel-ſeeds, _ eyes, and diflipating the miſty vapours in the ſtomach before they can aſcend to the brain. Where- 
fore by the ſame reaſon it is good to uſe Marmelade of Quinces, Conſerve of Roſes, and common 
Dridge-powder, or any ſuch like compoſed of things good to break wind, or corroborate the ven- 

tricle, Phlebotomy and purging, if they be requiſite, ſhall be htly appointed : Ventoſes ſhall be ap- 

plicd to the ſhouldcrs and neck 3 and phlegmatick matter ſhall be diverted and evacuated by the 

mouth with uſing maſticatories in the morning. There be ſome which believe, that a beginning 

Catera&t may be diflipatcd and diſcuſſed by otten rubbing the cyc-lids with his tingers, and in like 

ſort by the often and carneſt beholding of the Stars and the Moon when it is at the full, Looking- 

Fow bright glaſſes, Diamends, ard all other ſuch like bright ſhining things. I believe, that by beams plentitully 
ſhining things and ſuddenly brought and diffuſed over the cye, directly oppolite againlt ſome bright ſhining thing, 
may difſipate it may ſecm to have a penetrating, dividing, diflolving, as alſo a conſuming and drying faculty. Be- 
ch fides, alſo the hot breath of him who holdeth in his mouth, and chaweth Fennel-ſceds, Annis-ſeeds, 
Coriander-ſceds, Nutmeg, Cinnamon, Cloves, and the like, hath a great faculty, the eyes being 

hrſt gently rubbed with the tinger, it being breathed in ncar at hand, and often received, to heet, at- 

tcnuate, reſolve, digelt and diffuſe the humor which is ready to concrete. Morcover, this Col'yrium 

of JobnVigois thought very powerful to clear the eyes, ſtrengthen the flight, hinder ſuffulions, and 

A collyyiaum diſcuſs them, it at any time they concrete, and begin to gather, Ik Hepatis hircini ſani & recentts 
dillipatinga t# 1j calami aromatici & mellis an. F \'. Succi rute, 5 li}. Aque chelidonie, faniculi, verbene, euphraſie.an , 
"hs Ga Eljj j- Piperis longi, nucis moſchate, caryophyllorum an. 5 1. Croct \) 1. flors roriſmarini aliquantum contritt, 
2 Mm. (*. Sarcocolle, aloes hepatice, an. 3 11). Fellis rate, leporis & perdicis. an. 5 i. terantar omnia, tritiſq 
adde ſacchari albi 5 ij. mellis roſati 3 vi. conjiciantur in alembicum vitreum, & deſtillentur in balneo Ma- 

rig : Lect this diſtilled liquor be often dropped into the eyes. But if you prevail nothing by all theſe 

medicines, and that the cloudy and heaped-up humor doth daily increaſe and thicken, then muſt 

you abſtain from remcdies, and expect until it be no more heaped up, but thickned, yea until it 

ſeem. to be grown ſomewhat hard : For ſoit may be couched with a needle; otherwiſe if this ſame 

skin ſhall not be ripe, but more tender than is fitting, when you thall come to the operation, it will 

| be broken and thruſt through with the needle, and not couched. On the contrary, if it be too hard 
A Catarat hard, it will reſiſt the needle, neither will it ſuffer it {elf to be cafily couched, Wherefore it is requi- 
muſt nor be ſite that the Surgeon know when it is ripe, and ke mult diligently obſerve the ſigns whereby he may 
RR ul- | diſcern a ripe Catara& from an unripe; and that which is curable, from that which is uncurable. For 
els itbe ripe. 7 only which is ripe and curable, is } be couched 3 that which is unripe, that is ſuch an one as is 
more tender, and as it were crude, and that which is more hard and denſe, and laſtly, that which is 


uncurable mult not be attempted at all, | 


as are troubled 


Dietfor ſuch A Beginning Cataract is hindred from growing and concretion by diet conveniently and ar- 


—— 


CHAP. E3hb 


By what ſigns ripe and curable Catara&s may be diſcerned from unripe and uncurable ones. 


Uncurable F the ſound eye being ſhut, the pupil of the ſore or ſuffuſed eye, after it ſhall be rubbed with your 
Cataradts, | thumb, be preſently dilated and diffuſed, and with the like celerity return into the place, hgure, 
colour and late, it is thought by ſome to thew a ripe and confirmed Cataract, Bur an unripe, 

and not to be couched, if the pupil remain dilated and ſuffuſed for along while after. ut it 1s a 

common lign of a ripe, as alſo more denſe, and conſequently uncurable ſuftulion, to be able to ſee 

nor diſtinguiſh no vitible thing beſide light and brightneſs 3 for to dicern other objects ſheweth that 

it is not yet ripe: Therefore the {ound eye being ſhut and preficd, the pupil of the other rubbed with 

Curable Cara. your thumb, is dilated, enlarged, ſwelleth, and is more diffuſed the viſive ſpirits by this compreth- 
radts, on being, as it were, forced trom the ſound into the ſore-eye, But theſe tollowing Cataracts are 
judged uncurable, that is, ſuch as are great, iuch as when the eye-lid is rubbed arenothing dilated 

or diffuſed, whoſe pupil becometh no broader by this rubbing : For hence you may gather, that the 

ſtopping or obſtruction is in the optick nerve, {o that how cunningly and well ſoever the Cataract be 

couched, yet will the Patient continue blind 3 you ſhall do no more good in couching a Cataract, 

which is in an eye conſumed and waltcd with a Phthifis. Alſo that Cataract is incurable, which is 

occaſioned by a molt grievous diſeaſe, to wit, by mott bitter and cruel pains of the head, or by a 

violent blow. Such as are of a plaſter-like green, black, livid, citrine and quick-filver-like colour, are 

" uſually uncurable, On the contrary, ſuch as are cf a Cheſnut colour, or of a sky or {ea-water colour, 
with {ome little whiteneſs, yield great hope of a happy and {ſucceſsful cure, ERR 


-, 
, 
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CHAP. XXII. 


the courching a Cataradt. 


you atteropt 1c couching thereof, but fo, that there be nothing which may hinder. For if couch a Catz- 
the pain ot tac head, cough, nauſeouſneſs or vomiting at that time trouble the Paticnt , ra&. 


A Fter you ſhall kow by the ſOre-mentioned ſigns that the Catara@ is curable, it remains that when to 


Air 15 not troubled with Thunder nor Lightning, and when as the Sun is not in Aries, becauſe that 

ſign hath dominion over the head. Then let the Surgeon conſult a Phyſician whether purging or 
bloud-lecting be convenient for the Paticnt, ſo. to reliſt plethorick ſymptoms, otherwile ready to 

yield matter for relapſe... Two days after you mult make choice of a place furniſhed with in- The place. 
different or competent light , and the Patient being faſting ſhall be placed in a firaight Chair, 

ſo that the ligitt may not tall with the beams directly upon him, but tide-wiſe, The eye which 

thall be cured, mult be made more fteddy by laying and binding Wool upon the other. Then the 

Surgeon ſhall ſcat and place himſelf dirc&ly againit the Patient upon a ſeat ſomewhat higher, and 

bidding the Patient put his hands down to his girdle, he ſhall hold the Paticnts legs between his 

knees.. One ſhall ſtand at the Patients back, who ſhall hold his head, and keep it from ſtirring, for 

by a little ſtirring he may loſe his ſight for ever. Then mutt you prepare and make ready your Nee- The Necdle. 
dle, and thruſt it oftcn into ſome ſtrong thick cloth, that it may be as it were ſmooth by this motion, 

and for the pertormance of the work in hand with the leſs pain ſomewhat warmed. It muſt be made 

of iron, or lice], and not of gold or tilver, it muſt be alſo flattcd on the lides, and tharp-pointed, that 

ſo it may the better pierce into the eye, and wholly couch the Cataract once taken hold of z and 

Ictt it ſhould flip in the Surgeons hand, and be leſs ſteddy, it (hall be put into a handle, as you may 

{ce by this Figure, 


A Needle inſerted in a handle for the couching of Cataradis. 
fi! ' : 
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All things bethg thus in a readineſs, you mult bid the Patient to turn the fight of his eye towards 
his noſe, and the Needle muſt be boldly thruſt (for it is received in a place that is void, and onely 
filled with ſpirits) directly by the coat Adnata, in the middle ſpace between the lefler corner and the 
horny coat, juſt againſt the midſt of the Cataract, yet ſo as that you hurt no vein of the Adnata, and g,11;h. 16. ar 
then by ſtirring it as it were diverſly until it come to the midſt of the pupil and ſuffufion, When ſu partizn c. 4. 
it is come thither, the Ncedle mult be inclined from above downwards to the ſutfufion, and there to Ce1j.1ib.7. 
be ſtirred gently until by little and little it couch or bring down the Cataract as whole as may be be- 
ncath the compaſs of the pupil; let him (till follow it though couched with his Needle, and ſome- 
what violcntly depreſs and keep it down for ſome ſhort ſpace, that ſoit may reli and ſtay in that 
lower place whither it is depreſſed. The Surgeon (hall try whether it firgily remain there or no, The fon of & 
bidding, the Patient preſently to move his eye; tor it it remain conſtantly ſo, and do not return cararac well 
again, . Cure is pertet, Then mutt the Needle be lifted up by little and little, neither muſt ic pre= couched, 
ſcntly be taken forth, that if the CataraCt ſhould bear up, or riſe again, that it might again, and ſo 
often (whilclt the work is yet hot, and all things in a readineſs) be couched towards the leſſer corner, 
until it be fully and ſurely hid. Then muſt you draw back the Needle gently, and after the ſame man- 
ner as you put it in; 1eſt if you uſe not moderation, you bring back the Catara@ from whence you 
couched it, or grievoully offend the chryſtalline humour, the prime inſtrument of fight, or the pupil 
with dangcr ot dilating thereof. Some as ſoon as the work 1s done, give the Patient ſomething in 
his hand to look upon : but Pazlus approves not thereof, for he fears leſt his endeavoring or liriving 236.6.cap.21, 
to ſee, may draw back the Cataract, Wherctore it is more wiſdom, and better preſently after the Whar to be 
drawing, forth of the Needle, to put on a ſoft rag the white of an Egg beaten in Roſe-water with a doneafter the 
little choice Alum.and ſo apply it to the cye and neighbouring parts for to bind andhinger the inflam- _— as 
mation 3 then alſo you mult together therewith bind up the found eye, leſt by ſtirring to ſee, it might Mts 
together therewith draw and move the ſore eye, by reaſon of the ſympathy and conſent they miutual- 
ly have by the optick nerves. After all things are thus performed, the Patient ſhall be laid in a oft 
bed, and fo placed, that his head may lic ſomewhat high 3 let him be laid far from noiſe, let him net 
ſpcak, nor cat any hard thing that may trouble his jaws, wheretfore let him feed upon liquid meats. as 
panado, barley-cream, cullifſes, gellies, rear-eggs, and other meats of the like nature. At the end of 
eight days the ligature that binds up the eycs (hall be looled, and his eyes waſhed with Roſe-water, 
and putting on Spectacles, or ſome Taffaty, the Patient ſhall by little and little accuſtom himſelf to 
the light, leſt he ſhould be offended by the ſudden meeting with light. But if the ſuffuion, after 
ſome Hort while after litt it ſelf up again, it muſt be couched again, but through a new hole. for 
the cye is pained and tender in the former place. It ſometimes happens by the touch of the Needle 
that the Cataract is not couched whole, but is broken into many pieces; then therefore each of 
them muſt be followed, and couched ſeverally : it there be wy very ſmall particle which ſcapes 
] the 
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Of a Catara& 
which is bro- 
ken to pleces, 


The Cauſe, 


The Cure, 


The concuſ. 
tive force of 
lpcezing, 


The Cure &if- 
frrent Accor 
ding to the 
places whcre 
they ſtick, 


The Tooth- 
ach a moſt 
cruel pain. 


The cauſe 
thereof, 
The \'gns of 
this or that 
defiuxion, 


the needle, it muſt be let alone, for there is no doubt but that in proceſs of time it may be diflolvea 
by the force of the native heat. There are alſo ſome Cataracts which at the fir{t touch of the nec- 
dle are diffuſed and turn into a ſubſtance like to Milk or troubled Water, for that they are not 
throughly ripe, yet theſe put us in good hope of recovery, if it be but for this, that they can never 
afterwards concrete into one body as before. Wherefore at the length they are alſo diſcuſſed by th: 
ſtrength of the native heat, and then the eye recovers its former ſplendor. It that any or'1:r fym- 
ptoms come unlooked for, they ſhall be helped by new counſelsand rcmedics. 


CHAP. XXIII, 
Of the ſtopping of the paſſage of the Ears , and the falling of things thereinto. 


T ſometimes happeneth that children are born without any holes in their cars, a certain flcth!y 
or membranous ſubſtance growing in their bottorn or firtt entrance. The fame may alſo hap- 
pen afterwards by accident, they being ulcerated by ſome impoſtume or wound, and the ear 

ſhut up by ſome fic{hly cxcreſcence or ſcar. When as the ſtopping is in the bottom of the cavity, 
the curc is more difficult than if it were in the firſt entrance, But there is a double way of cure z 
for this ſubſtance, whatſoever it be, mult cither be cut out, or elſe caten away and conſumed by acrid 
and cathcrctick Mcdicins; in performance of which there is nced of great moderation of the mind 
and hand. For it is a part enducd with moſt exquilite ſenſe and near the brain, wherefore by han- 
dling it too roughly, there is fear of diſtenſion of the nerves, and conſcquently of death. | | 
Somctimes alſo the preternatural falling of ſome {trange bodics into this paſſage maketh a ſtopping, 
of the cars, ſuch as are fragments of Stone, Gold, Silver, Iron, and the like Metals, Pearls, Cherry- 
ſtones, or Kernels, Peaſe and other ſuch like Pulſe, Now ſolid and bony bodics (till retain the ſame 
magnitude z but Peaſe Seeds and Kernels, by drawing the moilture there implanted into them, {well 
up, and cauſe vehement pain by the diſtenſion of the neighbouring parts, wherefore the ſooner they 
are drawn forth, the better it is for the Patient, This thall be done with ſmall pincers and inftru- 
ments made in the ſhape of Ear-picks. But if you profit nothing thus, then muſt you uſe ſuch gim- 
blcts as are made for the drawing forth of bullets ſhot deep into the body. Little ſtones and bodies of 
the like ftony hardnels, ſhall be torced forth by the brain, provoked to concuſſion by ſneezing, and by 
dropping ſome Oil of Almonds firlt into the paſſage of the Ear, that the way may be the more ſlip- 
pery 3 for it will come to paſs by this ſneezing, or violence of the internal air forcibly ſeeking paſſage 
out, that at length they may be caſt forth, the mouth and nolirils being ſtopped with the hand. Bur 
if we cannot thus prevail, it remains, that we cut open the paſſage with an inciſion knife, ſo much as 
ſhall be ſufficient for the putting in and uſing of an Inſtrument to extract them. If any creeping 
things of little creatures, as Fleas, Ticks, Piſmires, Gnats, and the like, which ſometimes happeneth, 
{hall get therein, you may kill them by dropping in a little Oiland Vinegar. There is a certain little 
creeping thing, which for piercing and getting into the Ears, the French call Perſe-oreille (we an Ear- 
wig,) this if it chance to get into the Ear, may be killed by the forc-ſaid means 3 you may alſo catch 


it, or draw it forth by laying halfan apple to your Ear, as a bait for it. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of getting of little bones and ſuch like things out of the Jaws and Throat. 


themſelves in the Jaws or Throat. Such bodies it you can come to the light of them, ſhall be 

taken out with long, flender and crooked Mallets made like a Cranes beak. If they do not 
appear, nor there be no means to take them forth, they ſhall be caſt forth by cauting vomit, or with 
{wallowing a cruſt of bread, or a dry hg gently chawed, and ſo ſwallowed 3 or elle they ſhall be thruſt 
down into the ftomach, or plucked back with a leck, or ſome other ſuch long and fiift crooked body 
anointcd with Oil and thruſt down the throat. If any ſuch like thing ſhall get into the Weazon, 
you mult cauſe coughing, by taking ſharp things, or clſe ſneezing 3 ſo to caſt forth whatſoever is 


there troubleſom. 


ej= little bones and ſuch like things in cating greedily uſe to ſtick, or as it were faſten 
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CHAP. XXV; 
Of the Tooth-ach. 


For we (ce them often-times after the manner of other bones to ſuffer inflammation, which 

will quickly ſuppurate, and they become rotten, and at length fall away piece-meal; for 
we {ce them by daily experience to becaten and hollowed, and to breed Worms, ſome portion of 
them putretying. The cauſe of ſuch pain is either internal, or external and primitive. The in- 
ternal is a hot or cold defluxion of humours upon them, hilling their ſockets, and thence conſe- 
quently driving out the tcethz which is the reaſon that they ttand ſometimes fo tar forth, that 
the Patient neither dares , nor can make uſe of them -to chaw for tear of pain 3 for that they 
are looſe in their ſockets by the relaxation of the Gums, cauſed by the falling down of the de- 
fluxion» When as they are rotten and perforated even: to the roots, if any portion of the liquor 
in drinking fall into them, they are paincd as if you thruſt in a pin or bodkin, the bitterneſs of the 
pain is ſuch, The figns of a hot defluxion are ſharp and pricking pain, as it needles were thruſt 
into them, a great pulſation in the root of the pained Tooth and the Temples, and ſome eaſe 


by 


'Q] all pain, there is none which more cruelly tormenteth the Patients than the Tooth-ach, 
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by the uſe of cold things. Now the ſigns of a cold defluxion are a great heavineſs of the head, 
much and frequent ſpitting, ſome mitigation by the uſe of hot remedics. In the bitterneſs of pain 
we muſt not preſently, run ..to Tooth-drawers, or cauſe them preſently to go in hand to pluck 
them out, Firſt conſule a Phyſician, who may preſcribe remedies according to the varicty of the 
cauſes, Now here are three intentions of Curing. The hrſt is concerning Diet, the other for the Three ſcopes 
evacuation of the defluxion or antecedent cauſe, the third for the application of propcr remedies Of curing. 
for the aſſwaging of pain, The two former ſcopes, to wit, of Dict, and diverting the deflu- 
xion by Purging , Phlebotomy, application of Cupping-glaſles to the Neck and Shoulders, and 
Scarification, do abſolutely belong to the Phyſician. Now, for proper and topick Medicins they 
ſhall be choſen contrary to the cauſe, Wherefore in a hot cauſe it is good waſhing the mouth with 4 cold and re- 
the juice of Pomgranates, Plantain Water, a little Vinegar, wherein Roſes, Balauſtie and Sumach | wap man 
have becn boiled. But ſuch things as ſhall be applied tor the mitigating of the pain of the Teeth, —_ 
ought to be things of very ſubtle parts, for that the Teeth are parts of Jenſe confiftence. There- 
fore the Ancients have always mixed Vinegar in ſuch kind ct remedies. BR Roſar. rub. ſumach. 
bordei, an. m. | . ſemins byoſcyami conguaſſati, 3 ij. ſantalorum an. 5 \. laiuce ſummitatum rubi, ſolani, 
| plantaginis, an. Me |*. buliiant omnia in aque tb iv. & paucs aceto ad hordei crepaturam. Walh the mouth , hiſes f 
with ſuch a decoction being warm. You may al{c make Trochiſces for the ſame purpoſe after this ons ef. = 
| manner. R. Sem. hyoſcyamy, ſandarache, coriandri, opii, an. 3 |). terantur & eum aceto incorporentzer, for- xion. 
menturque trochiſci apponendi dentibus dolentibus. Or elſe, Re Sem. portulace, byoſcyami. coriandri, lentinen, 
corticis, ſantali citrint, roſar. rub. _—_ camphore, an. 3 \'. let them all be beaten together with ſtrong, 
Vinegar,and made intoTrochiſces,with which being diſſolved in Roſe-water,let the Gums and whole 
mouth be waſhed when need requireth. But if the pain be not aſſwaged with theſe, you ſhall come to 
narcoticks which may ſtupetie the nerve z as, R. Sem.byoſcyami albj, opii camphore, papav.albi, an.quan- Narcoticks, 
tum ſufficit, coquantur cum ſapa, & denti applicentur. Belides you mutt alſoput this tollowing Medicin 
into the car of the pained fide, Rr Opiz & caſtorei, an. 7 j. miſceantur cum oleo roſato : It hath ſomie- 
timcs availed in {wollen and diſtended Gums, being firlt lightly ſcarificd, to have applied Leeches, for 
the evacuation of the conjunCt matter, as alſo to have opened the Veins under the Tongue, or theſe 
which are bchind the ears, Forl remember that I, by theſe three kinds of remedics, aflwaged great 
pains of the Teeth. Yet there beſome whoin this aftc& open not theſe veins which arc bchind the 
cars, but thoſe which are conſpicuous in the hole of the ear, in the upper part thereof, 
Pain of the Tecth ariſing from a cold cauſeand defluxion, may be helped by theſe remedies; boil 
Roſemary, Sage, and Pellitory of Spain in Wincand Vinegar, and add thereto a little aqua vite 3 in 
this liquor difſolve a little treacle, and waſh your Tecth therewith. Others mingle Gum ammoniac.dif- 
ſolvcd in aqua vite with a little ſandarache and myrrh, and lay it to the pained Tooth after Vigo's coun- 
ſel. Meſne thinks that beaten Garlick carried in the right or left hand, aflwages the pain, as the Teeth 
ake upon the right or left ſide, But I being once troubled with grievous pain in this kind, followed 
the counſel of a certain old Woman, and laid Garlick roaſted under the embers to my pained tooth, 
and the pain fortwith ceaſed, The ſame remedy uſed to others troubled with the like aftc&, had 
like ſuccels, Moreover, ſome think it available if it be put intothe auditory paſſage. Others drop 
into the cars Oil of Caſftorewm, or of Cloves, or ſome ſuch other Chymical Oil. It is good alſo to walh 
the Tecth with the following decoction. Re Rad. pyrethri 3 |5, mentbe & rute, an.p.}. bulliant in aceto, 
and with this deccEtion being, warm, waſh the Tecth. Some like fumes better, and they make them Hot Fumes, 
of the Seeds of Cologuintida and muſtard, and other like they take the ſmoak by holding their mouths 
over a Funnel. Other ſome boil Pellitory of Spain, Ginger,Cinnamon, Alum,common Salt, Nutmcgs, 
Cypreſs-nuts, Aniſe and Muſtard Seeds, and Exphorbium in Oxycrate, and in the end of the decoction 
add alittle aqua vite, and receive the vapour thereof through a Funnel ; as alſo they waſh their Teeth 
with the decoction, and put Cotton dipped therein into the car, hir{t dropping in a little thereot. 
Some there are which affirm, that to waſh the Teeth with a decoction of Spurge isa very good and Pha 
ancdyne Medicin in the Tooth-ach. 1 have oft-times afſwaged intolerable pains of the Tecth, by Yes 
applying vclicatorics under the car, towit, 1n that cavity whereas the lower jaw is articulatcd with 
the upper for the vein, artcry.and finew that are diſtributed to the roots of the Tecth, lie thereunder. 
Wherefore the blifters bcing opened, a thin liquor runs eut, which doth not only cauſc,but alſo nouriſh 
or feed the diſeaſe, But if the tooth be hollowed,and that the Patient will not have it pulled out,there uſticks, 
is no ſpcedier remedy than to put incauſtick medicins, as oil of vitriol,aqua fortis, and alſo an hot iron 
for thus the nerve is burnt in ſunder,and loſeth its ſenſe. Yet fome affirm that the milky juice that flows 
from Spurge made intoa palte with olibanum and amylzm, and put into the hollow tooth, will make it 
py tofall away in pieces. When the gums and checks are ſwollen with a maniteſt tumor, then the 
aticnt begins to be ſomewhat better and more at eaſe, For ſoby the firength of Nature the tumor 
cauſing the pain is carried from within outwards. But of what nature ſoever the matter which cau- 
{cth the pain be, it is convenient to intercept the courle thereof with Empl. contra ruptaram made 
with Pitch and Maſtich, and applied to the temple on that fide where the tooth aketh; 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Of other Aﬀets of the Teeth. 


=" Hc Tecth arc alſo troubled with other preternatural affets. For ſometimes they ſhake 
E by relaxation of the Gums, or elſe become corrupt and rotten, or have Worms in them, Cauſes of loof- 
F or cl{e are {et on edge. For the firſt, the Gums are relaxed cither by an external or pri- neg of the 
: mitive cauſe, as a Fall or Blow : or clſe by an internal or antecedent, as by the defluxion of Tecth. 
acrid or waterilh humours trom the brain, or through want of nouriſhment in old bodies. It 
the Tecth grow looſe by the means of the decaying Gums, the difcaſe is then uncurable : but - 
l 2 you 
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A Hiſtory. 


The cauſes of 
hollow teeth. 


The Cure. 


Cauſes of 


you may withſtand the other cauſes by the uſe of ſuch things as faſten the teeth, ſhunning on the 
contrary ſuch as may looſen them. Therefore the Patient mult not ſpeak too carneltly, neither chew 
hard things. If they become looſe by a fall or blow, they muſt riot be taken forth, but reſtored and 
faſined to the uext that remain firm, for in time they will be confirmed in their ſockets, as I tried in 
Antony de 1a Rue a Tailor,- who had his Jaw broken with the Pommel of a Dagger, and three of 
his teeth were looſened , and almoſt ſhaken out of their ſockets 3 the Jaw being reſtored the teeth 
were alſo put in their places, and bound to the reſt with a double waxed thred ; for: the reſt, 
I fed the Patient with Broths, Gellies, and the like, and I made aftringent Gargariſms of Cypreſs- 
puts, Myrtle-berries, and alittle Alum boiled in Oxycrate, and I wiſhed him to hold it a good while 
in his mouth : by theſe means I brought it ſo topals that he within a while after could chew as ea- 
ly upon thoſe teeth as upon the other. I heard it reported by a credible perſon, that he ſaw a Lady 
of the prime Nobility, who in fiead of a rotten tooth ſhe drew. made a ſound tooth, - drawn from one 
of her waiting Maids at the ſame titne, to be ſubſtituted and inſerted, which tooth in proceſs of time, 
as it were taking root, grew ſo firm, that ſhe could chew upon it as well as upon any of the rett. But 
as I formerly ſaid, I have this but by hear-ſay. 

Now the tceth are corroded or caten in by an acrid and thin humour penetrating by a plenteous 
and frequent defluxion even to their toots, and being there contained, it putrehes, and becoming 
moreacrid, it doth not onely draw the tecth into the contagion of its putrefaCtion, but alſo perforates 
and corrodes them. 

The putrefa&tion may be correted, if after general. Medicins you put Oil of Vitriol or agua fortis 
into the hole of the eaten tooth : or elfe, if you burn the tooth it ſelf tothe root with a ſmall iron 
Wier being red hot : you ſhall thruſt this hot iron thorow a Pipe or Cane made for the ſame purpoſe, 
Icſt it ſhould harm any ſound part by the touch thereof, and thus the putrefaCtion, the cauſe of the 
arrofion may be ſtaid. But if the hole be on the one ſide between two teeth, then ſhall you file away 
ſo much of the ſound tooth, as that you may have ſufficient liberty to thruſt in your Wier without 


doing any harm. 


The forms of Files made for filing the Teeth. 
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Worms breeding by putrefaction in the roots of the teeth, ſhall be killed by the uſe of cauſticks » 


Worms in the by gargles or lotions made of Vinegar, wherein either Pellitory of Spain hath been ſteeped, or treacle 


_ teeth. 
Cauſes of ſet- 


diflolved 3 alſoaloes and garlick are good to be uſed for this purpoſe. 
Setting the teeth on edge happens to them by the immoderate cating of acrid or tart things, orby 


ting the teeth the continual aſcent of vapours enducd with the fame quality, from the orifice of the ventricle to the 


on edge, 


A caveat in 


drawing of 


teeth, 


Lib.7,c4þ.8 


mouth, or by a cold defluxion, eſpecially of acrid phlegm, talling from the brain upon the teeth, or 
cl{e by the too exceſſive uſe of cold or ttupefying liquors. This atfedt is taken away, if after gene- 


ral Medicins and ſhunning thoſe things that cheriſh the diſeaſe, the teeth be often waſhed with aqua 
vite, or good Wine wherein Sage, Roſemary, Cloves, Nutmegs, and other things of the like nature 
have been boiled. | 


CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of drawing of Teeth. 


Eeth are drawn, either for that they cauſe intolerable pains,which will not yield to Medicins 
orelſe for that they are rotten and hollowed, fo that they cauſe the breath to ſmell; or elſe 
for that they infc&t the ſound and whole teeth, and draw them into the like corruption, or 

becauſe they ſtand out of order. Beſides, when they are too deep and ſirong]y rooted, {o that they 
cannot be plucked out, they mult oft-times be broken: of neceſſity, that ſo you may drop ſome cau- 
ſtick thing into their roots, which may take away the ſenſe, and conſequently the pain. The hand 
muſt be uſed with much moderation in the drawing out of a tooth for the jaw is ſometimes 


diſlocated by the too violent drawing out of the lower teeth. But the temples, eyes, and brain 


are ſhaken with great danger by the too rude drawing of the upper teeth. Wherctore they muſt 


firſt be cut about , that the Gums may be looſed from them, then ſhake them with your hngers, 
and do this until they begin to be looſe; for a tooth which is fa in, and plucked out with 
one pull, oft-times breaks the jaw, and brings forth the piece together therewith, whence fol- 
lows a Fever and a great flux of bloud not calily to be (aid ( for bloud or pw flowing out in great 
plenty is, in Celſws's opinion, the fign of a broken bone ) and many other malign and dead! 

{ymptoms. Some have had their mouths drawn ſo awry, during the 1eit ot their lives, that vs 


could ſcarce gape. Betides, it the tooth be much caten, the hole thereof mult be filled either with 
Lint, or a Cork, ora piece of Lead well fitted thereto, kit it be broken under your forceps , when 


it 
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it is twitched more ftraightly to be plucked out, and the root remain, ready in a ſhort timie tocaule 
more grievous pain. But judgment muſt be uſed, and you mutt take ſpecial care, lef you take a ſound 


tooth tor a pained one; tor oft-times the Patient cannot tell, for that the bitterneſs of pain by neigh- 
bourhood is <qually diffuſed overalfhe Jaw. Therefore for the better plucking out a tooth, ob- The manner 
:ding back of drawing 


ſerving thele things which I have mentioned, the Patient ſhall be placed in a low ſeat, ber 

his head between the Tooth-drawers legs; then the Tooth-drawer ſhall deeply {caritie about the Teeth, 
tooth, ſeparating the gums therefrom with the -inftruments marked with this letter 4, and then if 
ſpoiled as it were of the wall of the gums, it grow looſe, it muſt be ſhaken and thruſt out, by forcin 

it with the three-pointcd Levatory notcd with this Letter B; butif it ſtick in too faſt, and will noc 

ſtir at all, then mutt the tooth be taken hold of with ſome of theſe toothed forcipes marked with theſe 
letters C C D, now one, then another, as the greatneſs, hgure and ſite ſhall ſeem torequire. I would 

have a Tooth-drawer expert and diligent in the uſe of ſuch toothed Mullets 3 for unleſs one know 
readily and cunningly how to uſe then, he can ſcarce fo carry himſelf, but that he will force out three 


tecth at once, oft-times lcaving that untoucht which cauſed the pain. 


Inſtruments for ſcraping the Teeth and 
4 three-pointed Levatory. 


The Effigies of Forcipes, or Mullets 
for the drawing of Teeth, 
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After the Tooth is drawn, let the blood flow freely, that ſo the part may be freed from pain, and ai 
the matter of the tumor diſcharged. Then let the Tooth-drawer preſs the fleſh of the gums on both Annan 
ſides with his fingers whereas he took out the Tooth, that ſo the ſocket that was too much dilated, the Tooth is 
and oft-times torn by the violence of the pluck, may be cloſed again. Laſtly, The mouth ſhall be pluckr our. 
waſhcd with Oxycratez and if the weather becold, the Patient ſhall take heed of going much in the 


open air, leſt it cauſe a new defluxion upon his Teeth. 


 — 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of cleanſing the Teeth, 


Teces of meat in cating ſometimes ſtick between the teeth, and becoming corrupt by long Cauſes of foul 
P ſtaying there , do alſo hurt the teeth themſelves, and ſpoil the ſweetneſs of the breath. He - _ 
that would eſchew this, ought preſently after meat, to waſh his mouth with Wine mixed *©© 
with Water, or Oxycrate, and well to cleahfe his teeth, that no ſlimy matter adhere tothem. Many 
folks tceth by their own default gather an earthy filth ofa yellowiſh colour, which eats into them b 
little and little, as ruſt eats into iron. This ruſty filthineſs, or as it were mouldineſs of the teeth, 


doth alfo oft-times grow by the omitting of their proper duty , that is of chawing. Whence- 
L13 ; foeves 


— — 
— — 
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The Cure. ſoever this limy filth proceeds, we muſt get Dentrifrices to fetch it off withall, and then the teeth muſt 
be preſently rubbed with aqra fortis an _ vite mixed together, that if there be any thing thai 

A caution in hath ſcaped the Dentrifrices, it may be all tched off 3 yet fuch acrid waſhings are hurtful to thc 

the uſe of - (und tecth, for that they by little and little conſume and waſte the fleſh of the gums. 

_ Dentifrices ſhall be made of the root of Marſh-mallows boiled in white Wine and Allum ; and. :*: 
when the tecth are looſe, we muſt abſtain from ſuch things as are hard to be caten and chawed, but 
much more from breaking of ſuch things as are of a bony confiltence, ſo alſo here we mult ſhun al! 
things that by their toughneſs ſtick tothe teeth, Many for the cleanſing of the teeth commend a 
Powder made of mar Purple-ſhells, Pumice-ftone, burnt Allum, and Harts horn, and alittle 
Cinnamon, which is a fingular remedy for the teeth howſoever affected. Many other are content 
with brcad onely toſted and bcaten; but this following Water is very effectual to whiten the tecth; 

A Water tO Re Sal. ammon. & gemmei, an. 3 j. alum-roch.Z (5. aque roſ. quod ſufficit, diſtillentur. And let the tecth be 


hiren th : Dam 2 3 
ref, cleanſed with this diſtilled liquor. 


A— 


CHAP. XXIX 
Of the impediment and contration of the Tongue. 


being Tongue- is reſtrained by the ſubject and neighbouring, as well membranes as muſcles, being either 

no; too ſhort or too hard. Sometimes this diſcaſe happens after they are born by ſome acci- 
dent or preternatural affect, as by too hard a ſcar left by the hcaling of an Ulcer under the Tongue, 
The Patient at his beginning to ſpeak, is too ſlow in ſpeaking, but preſently leaving his ſlowneſs, he 

The Cure. becomes too quick, ſo that he ſtammers. If the diſeaſe proceed from the aſtriction and ſhortneſs of the 
ligamental membrane lying under the Tongue, then the inciſion ſhall be made broad-wiſe, having 
great care that the veins and arteries which are there, be not violated, for fear lett they ſhould 
cauſe an Hemorrhagje, not.cafily to be ſtaid, Then the mouth ſhall be preſently waſhed with Oxy- 
crate, and ſome lint dipped in Syrup of dried Roſes, or Honey of Roſes put into the midſt of the 
inciſion, leſt the part of the ligament, eſpecially in the night time when the Tongue is filent and at 
reſt, ſhould grow tothe reſt of the ligament. For the ſame purpoſe the finger ſhall be often thruſt 
this way, and the Tongue more violently rowled up and down and thruſt out of the mouth. Yet 
ſometimes this ligament is ſo thick and ſhort, and therefore holds down the Tongue ſo cloſe, that 
you cannot come to cut it with a knife or lancet, without great and manifcſt danger of death by 

Another way bleeding. Therefore in ſuch a caſe a needle and thred ſhall be thruſt through it, and fo the thred 

ro cut it, ſhall be tied ſiraighter and firaighter every day, until by little and-little this ligamental tie of the 
Tongue, which by its immoderate ſhortneſs intercepts the liberty of the motion, ſhall be conſumed 
and broken. | 


The cauſe of T He Tongue is ſometimes ticd and ſhort from the nativity; as when theliberty of the Tongue 


""_ *: 


CHAP. XXX 
Of ſuperfluous Fingers, and ſuch as ſtick together. 


The differen- Ach hand hath naturally hve Fingers onely 3 whatſoever is more or leſs is againſt Nature: 
ces, and if there be fewer, it a fault not to be helped by Art. But if there be more, that for the 
moſt part maybe helped by Art, Superfluous Fingers uſually grow by the Thumb or the little 

Finger, but {cldom otherwiſe, Theſe are cither wholly fleſhy, or have bones of their kind and 

nails upon them. Thoſe which are of a bony nature, do either ariſe from the joints of the na- 

tural Fingers, and are jointed like them, and ſo arc oft-times movable; or elſe from ſome mid- 

dlc ſpace of a joint , and theſe have not power to ſtir or move. Now they are ſometimes equal 


Cutting Mullets neatly made for the cutting off ſuperfluous Fingers, 


in magnitude to the natural Fingers to which they grow, yet more frequently they are ſhorter, 
Thoſe which are onely fleſhy, are cafily amputated and made even with a razor but ſuch as are 
alſo bony cannot be cut off, unleſs with the cutting Mullets here deſcribed, and this is a diſeaſe 


of the Fingers in number, There is alſo another dilcaſe in Fingers, for they ſometimes tick toge- 
| ther. 


— 
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gether, and otherwhiles they are very little ſeparated. This fault happens cither from the tirkt ori- 

ginal, by the crrour of the formative faculty; or elſe it happens afterwards by accident. as by 2 

Wound, or Bum ill cured. For neighbouring Fingers being ulcerated do calily grow together, un- 

leſs they be kept aſunder by a linnen rag. And if they by chance ſhall grow together by a little and 

thin skin and fleſh, they (ball forthwith be divided with a ſharp Razor 3 but if they be joincd by the ? 
interpolition of a more groſs and denſe ſubſtance, to wit, the nerves, tendons, and vcflcls being knit 

together on cach ſide, it will be beſt not to meddle at all with the dividing them. 

Neither muſt we omit, that many have their nails run with (ach bony ſharpneſs into the fic The cure of 
of their fingers lying under them, that they cauſe molt crucl pain neither commonly do you avail nails runni 
any thing by paring them; for growing up within a while after, they preſs downwards again with A 
the more violence. Therefore the Surgeon is often forced to cut away all the fleſh whereinto the RY 
ſharpneſs of thenail runs. Which I have done in many with happy fucccſs, Many have Corns 
growing upon their Fingers in divers faſhions : They are taken off by paring away by little and lit- How totake 
tle, the callous hardneſs, and then laying a head of Garlick beaten thereon. Yet the Cure is more # *b< Corns 
quick and certain, which is performed by cauſticks, as aqua fortis, or Oil of Vitrio!. ot the fingers. 


CHAP. XXXIL 
Of the too ſhort a Prepnce, and of ſuch as have been circumciſed. 


Hen as the Prepuce ot fore-skin is too ſhort, it cannot cover the Glans. This happens ci- The Cauſe. 
thcr by Nature, to wit, by the firſt conformation, or afterwards by ſome accident, as to 
thole whom Religion and the cuſtom of their Nation bids to be circumciſed. The Cure The Cure, 
is thus: The Prepuceis turned up, and then the inner membrane thereof iscut round, and great care | 
is had, that the Vein and Artery which are there between the two membranes of the Prepuce, be not 
cat in ſunder. Hence it is drawn downward by extenfion, until it cover the Glans, a deficcative em- 
plaiſter being firſt put between it and the Glans, leſt they ſhould grow together. Then a Pipe being 
firſt put into the urinary paſſage, the Prepuce ſhall be there bound until the inciſion be cicatrizcd:. 
This cure is uſcd to the Fews, when having abjured their Religion full of {uperſtitions, for hand- 
ſomneſs ſake, they would cover the Nut of their Yard with a Prepuce, and ſo recover their cut-off- 
SKIN, 


Cs 


| —— — 


CHAP, XXXIIL 


Of Phwmoſis and Paraphimoſis, that is, ſo great a conſtriftion of the Prepuce abort the Glans or Nut, 
that it cannot be bared or uncovered at pleaſure. 


He Prepuce is ſiraightncd about the Glans two ways z- for it cither covers the whole Nut, 

and ſo [traightly encompaſſes the end thereof, that it cannot be drawn upwards, and conſe- 

quently the Nut cannot be uncovered ;, or elle it leaves the Gans bare under it, being taſt- 
ncd ſo ſtiffly to the roots thereof, that it cannot be turned up, nor drawn down, or over the Glans, 
The firſt manner of conſtriction is termed Phimoſis, the latter Paraphimoſis. The Phimoeſis happens The Cauſes, 
cither by fault of the firſt conformation, or elſe by a ſcar, through which occaſion the Prepuce hath 
grown lefler, as by the growing of Warts. Now Paraphimoſis is often occaſioned by the inflamma= 
tion of the Yard, by impure copulation 3 for hence Ulcers breed between the Prepuce and Glans, with 
{welling and ſo great inflammation, that the Prepuce cannot be turned back. Whence it is that they The Cure, 
cannot be handled and cured as you would, and a Gangrene of the part may follow, which may by 
the contagion bring death to all the body, unleſs it be hindred by amputation : but if a ſcar be the 
cauſe of the conſtriction of the prepuce, the Patient being placed in a convenient lite, let the Prepuce 
be drawn forth and extended, and as much as may be firetched and enlarged, then let the ſcar be 
gently cut in three or four places on the inner fide with a crooked Knite, but fo, that the gaſhes come 
not to the outlide, and let them be an equal diſtance each from other. But if a fleſhly excreſcence 
or a Wart (hall be the occaſion of this ſtraitneſs and conſtriction, it ſhall be conſumed by the fame 
remedies, by which the Warts of the Womb and Yard are conſumed or taken off. But when as 
the Prepuce doth cloſcly adhere to the Glans on every fide, the Cure is not to be hoped for, much 
leſs to be attempted. 


| —— 


CHAP. XXXIIL 


Of thoſe whoſe Glans is not rightly perforated, and of the too ſhort or ſtrait 
ligament, bridle. or cord of the Tard, 


Orme at their birth, by evil conformation, have not their Glans perforated in the middle, but The Cauſes 
& have onely a ſmall hole underncath, toward the bridle and ligament of the Yard, called the 
Cord. Which is the cauſe that they do not make water in a ſtrait line, unleſs they 
turn up their Yard toward their belly, ncither by. the ſame reaſon can they beget children, becaule 
through this faulc of conformation, the ſeed is hindred from being caſt dire&tly into the Womb. 

The Cure is altogether Chirurgical, and is thus performed. The Prepuce is taken hold of and ex- The Cure. 
tended with the left hand, but with the right hand, the extremity thereof, with the end of the Glans, 
is cut even to that hole which is underneath. But ſuch as have the bridle or ligament of the Yard 
too ſhort, (o that the Yard cannot ſtand ſtraight, but crooked, and as it were turned downwards 
in theſc alſo the generation of children is hindred, becauſe the ſeed cannot be calt directly and plen- 
titully 
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tifully into the Womb. Therefore this ligament muſt be cut with much dexterity, and the wound 
curcd after the manner of other wounds, having regard to the part, 

© Children alſo are ſometimes born into the World with their fundatnents unperforated , for a skin 
-conſir Fuok preternaturally covering the part, hinders the paſſage forth of the excrement; thoſe mult have a 


born without : . 
a hole in their paſſage made by Art with an Inſtrument, for {o at length the excrements will come forth : yet I have 


Fundament found by expericnce, that ſuch Children are not naturally long-lived, ncither to live many days after 
are not 10ng- (ch ſection. 


lived. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of the Cauſes of the Stone, 


wiy children He Stones which are in the bladder have for the moſt part had their firſt original in thereins 
are lubje& to [ or kidnics, to wit, falling down from thence by the Ureters into the Bladder. The cauſe 
the Stone in of theſe is two-fold, that is, material and efhcient. Groſs, tough, and viſcid humours, 
the Bladder, hich cruditics produce by the diſtempers of the bowels and immoderate exerciſes, chiefly and im- 
mediately after meat, yield matter for the Stone z whence It is that children are more ſubje to this 
diſcaſe than thoſe of other Ages: But the efficient cauſe 1s either the immoderate heat of the kid- 
nies, by mcans whereof the ſubtiler part of the humours is reſolved, but the groſſer and more earthly 
ſublides, and is hardned as we ſee Bricks hardned by the Sun and Fire; or the more remiſs heat of 
the bladder, ſufficient to bake intoa ſtone the feces or dregs of the Urine gathered in great plenty in 
the capacity of the Bladder. The ſtraightnels of the Urcters and urinary paſſage may be accounted 
as an aſſiſtant cauſe : For by this means the thinner portion of the Urine floweth forth, but that 
which is more feculent and muddy being ſtaid behind, groweth as by fcale upon feale, by addition 
and colle&ion of new matter into a ſtony maſs. And as a wick often times dipped by the Chandler 
into meltcd Tallow, by the copious adheſion of the tallowy ſubſtance preſently becomes a large Can- 
dle; ſo the more groſs and viſcid feces of the Urine ſtay as it were at the barrs of the gathered gra- 
vcl, and by their continual appulle are at length wrought and taſhioned into a true ſtone, 


The Cauſe; 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Of the Signs of the Stone in the Kidnies and Bladder. 


Why the thigh 


"ns Aray age certain obſcure itching at the Kidnies, and the ſenſe of a weight or heavineſs at tht loins, a 
[i] 


Gone of the ſharp and pricking pain in moving or bending the body, a numbneſs of the thigh of the 

Reins. ſame ſide, by reaſon of the compreſſion cauſcd by the ſtone, of the nerves deſcending out ot the Ver- 

Signs of the 7ebre of the loins of the thigh. But when the ſtone is in the Bladder, the fundament and whole peri- 

Stone 1n the 12299 is preſſed as it were with a heavy weight, eſpecially if the ſtone be of any bignels, a troubleſom 

E'xdder, and pricking pain runs to the very end of the Yard, and there is a continual itching of that part, with 

adcfire to ſcratch it: hence alſo by the pain and heat there is a tenſion of the Yard, and a frequent 

and needleſs defire to make water,and ſometimes their urine cometh from them drop by drop. A moſt 

Why ſuch as grievous pain torments the Patient in making water, which he 1s torced to thew by ſtamping with 

have a ſtone in hjs feet, bending of his whole body, and the grating of his teetth. He is oft-times ſo tormented with 

the Bladder eſs of pain, that the SphinGer being relaxed, the right gut falleth down, accompanied with the 

are troubled = elling h d pain of the Hemorrboid veins of that place. The cauſe of ſuch t < 
with the fat. ſvelling heat and pain of the Hemorrhoid veins of that place uch torment is the fre 

ling of the quent {iriving of the bladder to expel the ſtone wholly contrary tothe nature thereof, wheretoby ſym- 

Fu:dament, pathy the cxpullive taculty of the guts and all the parts of the belly come as it were for ſupply, The 

ſediment of the Urine is groſsand viſcid , and oft-times like the whites of Eggs, which argueth the 

weakneſs of the native heat not attenuating the juices. The Patient looketh ofa pale and yellowith 

complexion and hollow-eyed, by reaſon of the almoſt continual watching which is cauſed by the bit- 

terncſs of painz yet may it more certainly be known by putting, in or ſearching with a Catheter. 

How to ſearch Yhich to do, the Patient ſhall be wiſhed to ſtand with his body ſomewhat (tooping, leaning again 

ney} ſomewhat with his back, and holding his knees ſome foot aſunder. Then the Catheter being bigger 
der with a ©r leſſcr, as the body ſhall require, and anointed with oil or butter, ſhall be thruſt with a skiltul hand 

Catheter, into the paſſagcs of the Urine, and ſointo the capacity of the bladder. But if the Catheter cannot come 

to that capacity, the Paticnt ſhall be placed in ſuch a poſture then ſhall he be laid upon his back on a 

bcnch., or the tcet of a bed, with his knees bended, and his heels drawn to his buttocks, after which 

manner ke mult almoſt lic when he is to be cut for the ſtone, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. For thus the 

Catheter is more Cafily thrult into the Bladder, and ſhews there is a ftone by the meeting and obſcure 

ſound of the obvious, hard and refiſting body. You mult have ſundry Catheters, that they may ſerve 

for every body bigger and lefſer, and theſe mult be crooked, ſmooth and hollow. When being thruli 

into the urinary paſſage (which before unawares I omitted) they come to the neck of the bladder, they 

muſt not be thruti ſtraight into the bladder; but taking hold of the Yard with the Ictt hand, they 

muſt be gently thruſt with the right directly into the bladder , eſpecially in men, by rcaſon of 

Tl Figure of the length and crookedneſs of the way, which tends in the form of this letter $. It is not ſo in wo- 
the neck of men by reaſon of the ſhortneſs and fraitneſs of the neck of the bladder. It is fit your Catheters be 
rhe Bladder is hollow or ftiftulous in manner of a pipe, that they may receive a filver Wiar or String, that may hin- 

c1ferent in dcx the groſs and viſcid humour, clotted bloud, or the like, from ſtopping the further end of the Ca- 

_ aud WO- ,1;ter, through which the ſuppreſſed Urine ought to pals and be made, But now as ſoon as we per- 
5 ccive that the Catheter 1s cone into the capacity of the bladder, the Wiar mult be drawn forth, that 
ſo the Urine may the treelier low out by the hollowneſs of the Catheter. You may perceive the 

ſhapes of thcle intiruments by this tollowing Figure, The 


F: ſigns of theStone in the Reins, are the ſubſiding of red or yellow Sand in the Urine, a 


LIMI 
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The Figure of Catheters, and of a filver String or Wiar. 
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CHAP. XXXVL 


Prognofticks in the Stone; 


Hen the Stone is caſt forth of the Kidney ( whereas it bred by little and little ) and is ſo How death 
driven into one of the Ureters, that it wholly ſtop it, yet thereupon there followeth no may enſue by 


ſuppreſſion of the Urine; for ſeeing Nature hath made divers parts of our body double, the ſuppreſ- 
all the Urine floweth into the other Ureter : But if they ſhall be both ſtopped with Bones, there is ng of Urine, 
no doubt but the Urine will be wholly ſuppreſt, and death enſue by the ſuffocation and extin&ion 
of the native heat, by the Urine flowing back by the rivelets of the Veins over all the whole body. 
Such as have a {mall ſtone caſt forth of their Reins into the cavity of the Ureters, until this Kone 
be fallen into the Bladder, have cruel pain with gripings, with often defire to go to fiool and make 
water, but oft-times do neither z For ſuch oft-times have their bellies diſtended with flatulencics: an 
argument hereof is their continual belching or breaking of wind : But by ſneezing and coughing, or 
any other concuſſion of the whole body, a pricking pain is forthwith felt, whereas the fone fiops, 
eſpecially if it be either rough, or have ſharp points like horns. This pain is communicated to the 
hip and thigh by ſympathy, and ſome have the ſtones drawn up as it were with great violence. To 
theſe may be added the Colick, cholerick vomiting, and almoſt a general ſweat. The ſtone in the 
Kidnies is moſt commonly bred in ſuch as are ancient, by reaſon of the weakneſs of the expullive 
faculty : But the ſtone in the Bladder happeneth to ſuch as are more young, becauſe the native heat 
is more vigorous in ſuch, ard ftrong and inordinate motions increaſe the tirength of the expultive 
faculty. When the lone is in the bladder, and the Urine appeareth bloudy, it is the ſign of a (mall, 
as alſo a prickly and rough ſtone, for thus it more calily entercth into the neck of the bladder, and 
exulcerateth it being fleſhy, whence the bloud cometh away with the Urine, and molt crucl pain, as Why ſtones of 
of needles thruſt into the fleſh, eſpecially atter labour and much exerciſe: on the contrary, a large the Ridnies 
and more ſmooth ſtone will not cauſe ſuch tormenting pain, and it cauſeth a milky water. The M** ſundry 
ſhapes of ſtones in the kidnies are various, according to the variety of the ſtrainers through which 
they pals whilett they are bred. Verily I have ſeen fiones which repreſented the hgure of Gray- 
hounds, Hogs, and other Creatures, and things wholly contrary to mans nature, by the production of 
their prickles, and as it were branches. Some are four-{quare, others lovgiſh and likea tinger, other- 
ſome of a round hgure with many protuberancics like a Pine-apple kernel; ncither is the-varicty leſs 
in magnitude, number, and colour; tor ſome are yellowith, others whitiſh, red, aſh-colourcd, or 
ſome other like, according to the various temper of the affeEted bodics. Thettones of cholerick and 
lean men ulually concrete by preternatural heat and drineſs; but thoſe of phlegmatick or fat bodies, 
of a certain congclation as it were, and obſtruction of the paſſages. A ſtone talling ſometimes from the 
bottom of the bladder into the paſſages of the Urine quite ſtops it up, and thence tolloweth a total ſup- 
preſſing of the Urine. Therefore then the Patient ſhall be placcd upon his back and his legs being lifted 
up on high, he ſhall be thaken.and tofſed up and down juſt as one would ſhake up a ſack to fill Br thus 
it is forced back into the Bladder from whence it came, from the paſſage of the Urine whereinto it was 
got, yct it may allo be forced back by thrulting in a Catheter, The pain which atflicteth ſuch as 
have the [tone is ſomewhiles continual, yet more trequently it cometh by hts and returns, ſometimes 
monethly, otherwhiles yearly. Such as have the ftone in the Kidnics make for the moſt part wate- 
riſh Urine. Women arenot ſo ſubject to the Stone as men, tor they have the nggk of their bladder Why men are 
more ſhort and broad , as alſo more ſtraight z wherefore the matter of the Stone by rcaſon of the More ſubje& 
ſhortneſs of the paſſage is evacuated in gravel, before it can be gathcred and grow into a tione of a the ſtone 
, . ' : © Bs ; . en Women, 
juſt magnitude 3 yet tones breed in ſome Women, and thoſe equally as big as in Men, and theretore 
they arc to be cured by ſ{eCtion and the like remedies. When the ttone cxceedeth the bigncls of an 
Egg, it can ſcarce be taken away without tearing of the Bladder z whence happeneth an unvolun- 
tary ſhedding of the Water, curable by no Art, becaule the bladder, fecing it is nervous and without 


bloud, 
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bloud, being once torn admitteth no conſolidation : add hereto that inflammation and a gangrene 
What ſtones often following the rending of the Bladder, brings inevitable death. The Patient runs the ſame ha- 


m4 bo eek zard, if a long ſtone be pulled out ſidewiſe with your Inſtrument, or if it be incloſed in a membrane 
madter Wick. (which kind of ſtone can ſcarce be found with a Catheter ) and fo be faftned to the Bladder, or 
-out killing the otherwiſe if the ſtone it ſelf be faſtned into the ſubſtance of the Bladder; or laſtly, if by any chance 
Patient. the Surgeon being about to pluck out the ſtone, ſhall hurt the body of the Bladder with his Inſiru- 
ments. Yet ſtones ofa more indifferent bigneſs are more ſafcly extracted out of the Bladder then 
thoſe which are cſs, and the Patient more frequently and happily-recoverethz For they do not (cape 
from the Inſtrument, and the Patient being uſcd a long while to endure pain, as that which hath been 
a long time a growing, doth more eafily and conſtantly away with the inflammation, pain and other 
ſymptoms which happen after cutting, yea in cutting. Having thus ſpoken of the Cauſes, Signs, 
Placcs, Symptoms, and Prognoſticks, we mult come to the Cure, bgginning with that part which is 


termed Prophylafice, that is the preventing part. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 
What Cure is to be uſed when we fear the Stone. 


Tet muſt firſt beappointed, which by the convenient uſe of the ſix things Not Natural (as 
ſuch muſt uſe they term them) may heapup ſmall ſtore of groſs, tough and viſcid humours in our bodies. 
as fear the Therefore cold and cloudy air is to be ſhunned. They muſt abſtain from Fiſh,Beet,Pork,Wa- 
Stone. ter-fowl,Pulſe, Cheeſe, Milk-meats, fried and hard Egs, Rice, Cakes and all Paſtry,unleavened Bread, 
and laſtly, all manner of obltructing meats. Alſo Garlick, Onions, Leeks, Muſtard, Spices, and laſtly, 
all things which over-heat the bloud and humours muſt be ſhunned, eſpecially if you fcar that the 
ſtone is concrete by the heat of the reins. Standing and muddy Waters, thick, and troubled 
Wines, Beer, and ſuch kind of Liquors muſt be cſchewed. Satiety in meats and drinks is to be 
ſhunned, as that which breeds crudities. Alſo long watching and continual labour becauſe they 
inflame the bloud, cauſe crudities and preternatural heat, mult carcfully be e{chewed, as allo m.ore 
vehement paſſions of the mind. If the body be plethorick, then it muſt be evacuated by Phlebu- 
tomy, Purging, and Vomiting, which is accounted for a ſingular retnedy for the prevention of this 
diſeaſe. For the performance of all which things a Phyſician ſhall be conſulted with. But becauſe 
Phylicians are not in every place and always at hand, I have thought good to ſet down thele follow- 

Liba13.M:thod, ing Medicinsz yet we mult firſt remember this Counſelof Galen; the uſe of Diureticks and (trong 
purging Mcdicins is hurtful, as often as there is inflammation in the reins and bladder, for fo the 
conflux - the humours to the affected parts is the greater, whence the inflammation and pain are 
increaſed, 

Wherefore firſt uſing relaxing Medicins, as fix drams of Caſſia newly drawn, with Y iv..of Re- 
barb in Powder mixed therewith, then lenitive and refrigerating Medicins ſhall be inwardly and 
outwardly uſed, ſuch as is this following ſyrup. Re Summitatum malv. biſmal. & violar.an.m.(s. rad. 

Alcnitive and alth. 5 j. glycyr. 3 (*. 4+ ſem-frigid.major.an.f |. fiat decoftio. Rc prediftdecoftionis th (8. in colatura diſſolv. 
lubricating fſaccealbiſſ. 5 ij. mells albi 5 j.ſ$. fiat Py ſecund.artem let the Patient uſe this often. This following 
pM A - Apozeme is alſo very effeQtual tor the ſame purpoſe. Re Rad.afparggramin-polyp.quercini, paſſul.mund.an. 
A ——— Z |{. betonic.herniar.egrimon.omnium capill.& pimpinel.an.m.ſ$. 4.ſem-frigid.major. & ſem.fanic.an.5 \. folior. 
ſen. 3 vj. fiat decoft. ad th |5, in colatura diſſolve ſyrupi de Althea & de herniar. an. 5 j. (8. Make a clear 

Apozeme and let it be aromatized with a little Cinnamon, for twodoſes; let him take the firſt doſis 

in the morning two hours before meat, and the other at four of the clock in the afternoon. More- 

A Djuretick Over this following broth hath an excellent and certain power to prevent the ſtone. R Hordei integy. 
and Lenitive P«j. radic. petroſelini, aceto. fanic. cichor. bruſci an. 5 ). 4. ſem. frigidorum conquaſſatorum an. J (8. fol. acetoſ, 
Broth. portul.latince, ſummitatum malve, & violar. an.m.ſ$. bulliant in aqua fluviatili cum gall gallinaceo & crure 
vitulino; let the broth be kept, and let the Patient take thereof fix ounces for four days, in the morning, 

two hours before meat, with an ounce of the juice of Citrons gently warmed with the ſame broth at 

the taking thereof: for thus, much urine will be made in a ſhort while after, full of a ſandy ſediment 

and a grols viſcid humor. Whereby you may certainly gather, that this kind of broth is very cffectual 

to cleanſe the paſſages of the Urine, neither in the interim doth it any harm to the ſtomach and other 

parts by which it paſſeth : ſo that it may be rightly termed a Medicinal nouriſhment. You may alſo 

A Diuretick profitably uſe this following Powder. I Nucleorum meſpilorum 5 ). pul.elet. diamarg. frig. 3 ij. 4. ſem. 
Ponder. : frig. major, mund. glycyrrbize raze, 3 ). ſem. ſaxifrag. 5 1). \*. ſemmilii ſolis geniſt. pimpin.bruſci & aſparag. 
—. of an.  j. ſem. althee, 5, \*. ſacch. albiſſ. 5 v\. fiat putvis let him take a ſpoonful in the morning three 
Bean-ſtalks a hours before meat. Alſo ſome think that Lee made of the ſtalks and husks of Beans isa good preſer- 
Diuretick. vative againſt this Diſcaſe, Belides the uſe of this following Clyſter hath done good to many. 
many _—_— - Rt Fol. lafiuc. ſcariol. portul, an. m. j. flor. viol. & nenuph, an.p.j. fiat decoftio ad tb j. in colatura diſſolve 
_— mc  caſſie fiftule 5 i. mellis viol. & ſaccerub. an. 5 }. (8. olei viol. 5 iv. fiat clyſter. This which followeth is the 
fitter to aflwage the pain. I& Flor. cham.melil. ſummitat. aneth, berul. an. p. ij. fiat decoftio in lafte vac- 

cino, in colatura diſſolve caſſie fiſtul. & ſaccar. alb. an. 5 }. vitellos ovorum num. i). olei anethini, & chamem. 

an. 5 ij. fiat clyſter. In the interim let the Kidnies be anointed on the outfide with unguentum roſa- 

11m, refrigerans Gale and populeon uſed ſeverally or mixed together, laying a double linncn cloth dip- 

Reinedies a. P<9 i Oxycrate, But if the concretion of the ſtone be of a cold cauſe, the remedies mult be varied, as 
gainſt the follows: K Terebinth.venet. 3 . cort-citri. 3 ij. aque cot. 5 ij. fiat potio, Or elſe, Re Caſſie recent. extradt. 
Stone of the 3 vj. benediftlax. 5 iij. aq. fenice 3 ij. aq. aſparage 3 }. fiat potio , let him take it three hours betore din- 
Kidnies com- ner, This following Apozeme is allo good. Re Rad.cepet.bardan.& gram.an. 3 iij. biſmal.cum toto, beton. 
I _ = T an.m.\'. ſemmilii ſolis bard. utrio an. 5 1j. ſemonelon. glycyrrhiz.raſcan. 5 ij. (+. ficus num.4. fiat decoct. a4 
"quart. il). in expreſſa colatura, diſſolve ſyrup. de raphan. & oxymelitis ſcyllitici an«F j. |5. ſacchar.albiſſ. 5 iv. 
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fiat apozems pro tribus doſubus, clarifcetur & aromatiz. cum 3 \. cinam. & 3 (+. ſantecitrin. let him take 
four ounces three hours before dinner. Re Rad petroſel, fenicul. an. 5 j. ſaxifrag. pump.gram, & bard an, 
al, m. \', quatuor ſemuem frig, major mundat. & milia ſolis an. 5 ij. fiat decofiio. cape de calaturra it, \". in 
g:ea diſſolve ſacch, rub. & ſyrup. capill, ven, an, Fj. (*, Let it be taken at three doles, two hours before 
meat. The tollowing Powder is very cffectual todifſolve the matter of the Stone. Re Sem. petraſel. & 
rad, ejuſdem mundat. an. 5 (8. ſem.cardui, quem eolcitrapam vocant, Z j, let them be dricd in an Ovca or 
Stone, with a gentle hire, atrcrwards let them be beaten ſeverally and make a Powder. whercot let the 
Paticnt take J }. [*. or two f{cruples with white Wine, or Chicken-broth talting in the monivg by the 
{ſpace of three days, Or, i& Coriand, preps I 1v. anif. maratbyi, granor, alkakengi, milii ſolis, ane 5 13. zin- 
ib. & cinam. an. ij. turbith, ele J. cari Y ij. galang. nucis moſehat & lapid. judiaci, an.) j. fol. ſenue 
mund, ad duplium onnium, diacrydii 3 ij. (*. miſce, fiat pulvis : the dolis is about 5 þ. with white Wine 
three hours before meat, Againſt the flatulencics which much diſtcnd the guts in this kind of Diſcaſe, 
Clyltcrs (hall be thus made 3 Be Malv.biſmal. pariet. origani, calament, flour. chamem. ſummitat. anethi, an. 
ms. {f. 2nifi, car, cumini, fanice ane (8. baccar, lauv. 3 itj. ſem. rute 5 I}. fiat deco7io, in colatrrra, diſſolve 
bened. lax. vel diapbenic. 5 (5. confett. bac. lawri 5 li). ſacchar. rub, 5 1. olet aneth, chamem. & ritte. an. j. 
fizt clyſter, Or & Olei nnenm & vint mal. an. th |. ag. vite 5 (s fiat clyfter 1ct it be kept long, that 
ſo it may have the more power to diſcuſs the wind. 
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CHAP. AXXVIIL 
IV ht is to be done when the ſtone falleth ont of the Kidnies into the Ureter, 


Ft-times it fallcth out that the rcins uſing, their expullive faculty, force down the ſtone 

(whoſe concretion and generation the Phyſicians by the formerly preſcribed means could 

not hinder) trom themlclves into the Urctcrs 3 but it ftayeth there either by reaſon of the 

ſtraightnels of the place, or the debility of the expullive faculty. Therefore then cruel pain torment- 

eth the Patient in that place whereas the ſtone fticketh, which alſo by conſent may be communicated 

to the Hip, Bladder, Telticles, and Yard, with a continual deſire to make Watcr and go to Stool, In 

this caſe it bchoveth the Phyſician that he ſupply the defc& of Nature, and alhitt the weak cn- 
deavours. 

Therefore let the Patient, it he be able, mount upon a trotting Horſe, and ride upon him the ſpace 
of ſome two miles, or it he can have no opportunity to do ſo, then let himrun up and down a pair 
,of (tairs, until he be weary, and even {weat again for the ſtone by this exerciſe is oft-timcs thaken 
into the Bladdcr then preſently (hall be given or taken by the mouth ſuch things as have a lenitive 
and rclaxivg faculty, as Oil of Sweet Almonds newly drawn, and that without tixe, and mixcd with 
the Water of Pellitory of the Wall and White Wine, Let trictions of the whole body be made from 
above downwards with hot cloths let Ventoſes with a great flame be applicd one while tothe loins, 
and another while to the bottom of the belly, a little below the grieved place and unleſs the Patient 
vomit of his own accord, or by the bitterncſs of his pain, let vomiting be procurcd with a draught 
of Watcr and Oilluke-warm) tor vomiting hath tnuch torce to drive down the fone by reaſon of the 
compreatſion of the parts, which is cauſcd by ſuch an cndeavour. Laſily, it the ſtone deſcend not by 
the power of theſe remedies, then the Paticnt mutt be put into a Semicrpirm,that is, a Halt-bath,made 
of the tollowing decoction. I Malve, biſmal. cum toto an. mij. beton. naſturt. ſaxifrag. berul. parietar. 
violar. an. mij. ſem.melonum, milii ſolis, alkekengi an, 5 vy. cicer. rub. \v j. rad. apit. gram. feniculi, & erin- 
fits an. 5 1V. in ſufficienti quantitate aque pro inceſſu , coquantur iſta omnia incluſa ſaceo : herein let the Pa- 
tient fit up to the Navel, neither is it fit that the Patient tarry longer in ſuch a bath than is requilite, 
for the {pirits are ditbpatcd, and the powers reſolved by too long ttay therein. But on the contrary, 
if the Patient remain as long as is {uthcicnt in theſe rightly made, the pain is mitigatcd, the exten- 
ded parts relaxed, and the paſſages of the Urine opencd and dilated, and thus the ſtone defcendeth 
into the bladder. But if it benot moved by this means any thing at all out of the place, and that the 
ſame total ſuppreſſion of Urin does as yet remain, neither betore the Paticnt entercd into the 
bath the putting of a Catheter into the bladder did any thing avail, yet notwithſtanding he ſhall try 
the {ame again after the Paticnt is come out of the bath, that he may be throughly fatisned whether 
pcradventure there may be any other thing, in thele fixit paſſages ot the yard and neck of the blad- 
dcr, which may with-hold the Urine 3 for the Catheter will enter far more ealily, the parts being re- 
laxcd by the warmneſs of the bath : then inje& ſome Oil of Sweet Almonds with a Syringe into the 
Urethra or paſſage of the yard z whilcſt all theſe things are in doing, Ict not the Patient come into 
the cold air. But I have thought good to deſcribe a Chair tor a Bath, whercin the Patient may ily 
it, as you may {ee in the tollowing Figure. 

There may alſo be another decoction made for the bath, as thus: Re Rad. raph, alth. an. fe ij. 
rad, ruſc, petroſel. & aſparag. an. \b j. cumin. fenicul, ameos an. 3 1. ſem.lini, fenug. an. 3 Vv). folmmarrub. 
parietar. florum chamem, melil, anethi, an, m. ij. bulliant omnia ſecundum artem in aque ſufficientt, & vini albi 
odoriferi exigna quantitate ad conſumptionem tertie partis pro Semicupio. Allo the ſame decoction may be 
uſed tor Clyſters, adding thereto two yolks of Egs, and tour ounecs of Oil of Lillies, with 5 j. of Oil 
of Juniper, which hath a certain force to afſwage the pain of the Stone and Collick, But a far leſs 
quantity of the decoction in a Clyſter mult be uſcd in theſe diſeaſes, than uſually is appointed in other 
diſcaſes z otherwiſe there will be danger leſt the guts being dittcended, thould more preſs upon the 
kidpics and urcters, troubled in ſome ſort with inflammation, and ſo increaſe the pain and other ſym- 
toms. This following Cataplaſm ſhall be profitably applied to the grieved place, to wit, the loins, 
or flanks, and bottom of the belly, tor it is very powertul to aflwage pain, and help torwards the tal- 
ling down of the fttonc. Be Rad. alth, & raphani, an. 5 1v. pariet. fenic. ſenecionis, na/t:tit, berul. a.m. 
berniarie m.\5, omnibv1s in aqua ſuffictenti decoiis, & deinde contritis, adde olei aneth. cham tm. & pingned, 
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cuniculi, an. F i. farin. cicer. quantum ſufficit, fiat cataplaſma ad uſum preditium. After, by theſe means, 
the ſtone forced out of the ureter is fallen into the bladder, the pain preſently (if there be but one 
ſtone, for ſometimes more with much gravel do again fall into the ureter) is mitigated, and then the 
Patient is troubled with an itching and pricking at the end of his Yard and Fundament. Therefore 
then unlc(s he be very weak, it is tit that he ride and walk afoot, and take 3 iv. of ſpecies Lithontribon 
in four doſes with white Wine, or the broth of red Cicers three hours before dinner and ſupper. 
Beſides, let him plentifully drink good Wine, and after he hath drunk, let him hold in his Urin as 
longas hecan; that ſo it being athered in great plenty, it may preſently thruſt the ſtone out of the 
bladder with the more force : for which purpoſe you may alſo inje& the following liquor into the 
bladder. Re Syrupi capill. ven. F j. aque alkekengi F iij. oleo ſcorpionum 5 3, Let it be injected into the 
bladder with a ſyringe. 


The Figure of a Chair for a Sernicupium: 


A Sheweth the whole frame of the Chair. 

B The hole wherein the Patient muſt fit. 

C The Ciftern that holds the Water. 

D A Cock.to empty the Water when it groweth 
cold. 

E A Funnel whereby to pour in warm water. 
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CHAP. XXXIX, 
IV hat muſt be done to the Stone being fallen into the neck of the Bladder, or paſſ.1ge of the Tard. 
Fter the ſtone is fallen out of the capacity of the Bladder, and ſtops in the neck thereof, or 


paſſage of the Yard, the Surgeon ſhall have a ſpecial care that he do not force or thruſt 
back the ſtone from whence it came, but rather that he preſs it gently with his fingers to 


the cnd of the Yard, the paſſage being firſt made ſlippery by injecting ſome Oil of Sweet Almonds. 
But if it ſtop in the end of the Glans, it mult be plucked out with ſome crooked inſtrument; to which 
if it willnot yield a Gimblet with a Pipe or cafe thereto, thall be put into the paſſage ofthe Yard, and 
ſo it ſhall be gotten out, or elſe broken to picces by the turning or twining, about of the Gimblet, 
which I remcmbcr I have divers times attempted and done; for ſuch Gimblets are made with ſharp 
Scrues, liko ordinary Gimblets. 


The delineation of a Gimblet made to break, the ſtones in the paſſage of the Yard . 
together with its Pipe , or Caſe. 
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The effigies of another leſſer Gimblet, 


Verily what Gimblets ſoever are made for this 
buſineſs, their body or point muſt be no thicker 
than a ſmall Probe; leſt whileft they are forced or 
thruſt into the Urethra, or urinary paſſage , they 
might hart the bodies next unto them by their 
violent entrance. 
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CHAP. XL 


IV hat courſe muſt be taken, if the ſtone ſticking in the Urethra, or xrinary paſſage, cannot 
be gotten out by the fore-mentioned Arts, 


Ut if the ſtone be more thick, hard, rough and remote from the end of the Yard, than that it 

may be gotten out by the means formerly mentioned in the precedent Chapter, and if that ET 
the urin be wholly ſuppreſt therewith ; then muſt you cut the Yard upon the fide with a oder pr "M 

Kraight wound : for you muſt not make inciſion on the upper part, for fear of a flux of bloud, for a qfely cur, 

hrge vein and artery lieth thereunder 3 nor in the lower part, for ſo it would ſcarce ever heal again , 

for that it is a bloudleſs part, and bchdes, the continual and acrid falling of the urine would hinder 

the agglutination : wherefore the inciſion muſt be made on the fide, on that part whereas the ſtone 

moſt reſiſts and ſwells out. For that part is the more fleſhy 3. yet firſt the pa 2 the skin of the pre- 

puce muſt be much drawn up {o to cover the Glans, which erp ang the Urethra ſhall be ticd with 

thred a little above the ſtone, that ſo the ſtone rhay be ſtaid there, and may not fall back again. 

Therefore then, incifion being made, the ſtone muſt be taken forth, and the skin which was drawn 

more violently to cover the Glans, is to be let go back again; for ſo it will come to paſs that a whole 

part of the skin may cover the cut Yard, and fo it may be the more ſpeedily united, and the urin 

may naturally low out. I have by this means oft-times taken forth che fone with the inftruments 

here delineated, 


Inſtruments fit to take the ſtone forth of the opened Utrethra , or 
urinary paſſage of the Tard, 
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Then for the agglutination, if need require, it'wiltbe requiſit to ſew up the lips of the wound, and An agglutins- 
apply this agglutinative Medicin following, Rc Tereb. venet. 3 iv. gem. elemi, 5 j. ſang. dracon. & ma=- tive medicin, 
ftic. an. 3; (5. flat medicamentum ut diftzum ejt : then the whole Yard muſt be covered over with a re- 
percuſhve Medicin made of the whites of Eggs, with the Powder of Bole Armenick, Aloes, farms 
volatilis, and Oil of Roſes, Lafily ifneed fo require, a Wax-candle, or Leaden firing anointed with How to haſten 
Venice Turpentine ſhall be thruſt into the Urethra, to haſten the agglutination, and retain the natu- the agglutina- 
ral ſmoothneſs and ſtraightneſs of the urinary paſſage, lelt peradventure a caruncle grow therein. 
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What manner of Seftion is to be made when a ſtone is in a Boys Bladder, 


Itherto we have ſhewed, by what means it is convenient to draw ſmall ſtones out of the 
Ureter, Bladder, and paſſage of the urin; now will we briefly ſhew the manner of taking 
of greater ſtones out of the bladder, which is performed by inciſion and iron inſtruments, 
and I will deliver the practice thereof firſt in+ children, then in men, and laltly in women. Firſt 
therefore let the Surgeon take the Boy (upon whom it is determined the work ſhall be performed) Why the Boy 
under the arm-holes, and ſo give him tive or ſix ſhakes, that ſo the ſtone may deſcend the more Tuſt be ſha- 
downwards to the neck of the bladder. Then muſt you cauſe a ſtrong man, fitting upon an high *7,><fore 
ſeat, to lay the child upon his back with his face from him-ward, having his hips lying upon his knees. yow 4 place 
The child muſt lie fomewhat high, that he may breath the freclier, and let not the nervous part be the child be- 
too much {tretched, but let all parts be looſe and free for the drawing forth of theſtone; Further- fore diſle&t- 
more, it is ht that this ſtrong man, the childs legs being bended back, wiſh the child, that putting %* 
his legs to his hams, that he draw them up as much as he can, and let the other be ſurc he keep them 
{o; for this lite of the child much conduceth to well performing of the work. Then let the Sur- 
gcon thruſt two of the fingers of his Jeft hand as tar into the childs Fundament as he is able; but 
Mm let 
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| et him with his other hand preſs the lower belly, firſt wrapping a cloth about his hand, nat ſo the 


vide the peri= fleſh even tothe ſtone on the left fide of the Perineum. But in the interim, let him beware that he 
neun. - hurtnot the inteſtinumreGum; for it may, and uſually doth happen, that whileſt the ſtone is brought 
out of the bottom of the bladder to the neck thereof, this gut is doubled in : now if it be cut with 

our incifion-knife, it cometh to paſs that the excrements may ſometimes come out at the wound, 

2nd the urin by the fundament, which thing hath in many hindred the agglutination and conſoli- 

Nature very dation of the wound yet in ſome others it hath done little harm, becauſe in this tender age many 
powerful in things happen which may ſeem to exceed Nature: the inciſion being made, the one muſt be plucked 


— forth with the inſtrument here exprefſled. 


Hooks to pull ſtones forth of Childrens Bladders. 
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The ſtone being drawn out, a ſmall pipe ſhall be put into the wonnd, and there kept for ſome 

ſpace after, for reaſons hereafter to be delivered ; thenthis knees ſhall be bound together, for thus the 

General Rules wound will the ſooner cloſe and be agglutinated. The reſidue of the Cure ſhall be performed by 

muſt be re- reducing the general Cure of Wounds to the particular temper ot the childs age, and the peculiar na- 
2\ 


duced to par- 11; | 
ticular bodics, *Ee Of the child in cure. 
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CHAP. LII. 
How to cut men for the taking out of the Stone in the Bladder. 


done before the extreme remedy, to wit, Cutting, But the Patient muli firſt be purged, and if the caſe 
dillettion. require, draw ſome bloud; yet muſt you not immediately after this, or the day following halien 
to the work: for the Patient cannot but be weakned by purging and bleeding, Allo it is expedient for 
ſome days before to foment the Privities with ſuch things as relax and ſoften, that by their yielding, 
How to lay the ſtone may the more ealily be extracted, Now the Cure is thus to be performed. The Patient ſhall 
the Patient, be placed upon a tirm Table or Bench with a cloth many times doubled under his buttocks, and 2 
Pillow under his loins and back, ſo that he may lie halt upright with his thighs lifted up, and his 
legs and heels drawn back to his buttocks. Then ſhall his teet be bound with a ligature of three 
fingers bredth caſt about his ankles, and with the heads thereof being drawn upwards to his neck, 
and catt about it, and ſo brought downwards, both his hands ſhall be bound to his knees, as the fol- 
lowing figure ſheweth, 


What to be C Ecing we cannot otherwiſe help ſuch men as have ſtones in their Bladders, we muſt come to 


The Figure of a man Lying ready to be cut of the Stone. 


" The Patient thus bound, it is fit you have 
four ſtrong men at hand 3 that is, two to hold 
his arms, and other two who may ſo firmly 
and {iraightly hold the knce with one hand 
and the toot with the other, that he may nei- 
ther move his limbs, nor ſtir his buttocks, but 
be torced tokeep in the ſame poſture with his 
Why the whole body. Thenthe Surgeon ſhall thruſt 
Hig my into the urinary paſſage even to the bladder a 
outfide, © ilveror iron and hollow Probe anointed with } 

Ol, and opened or ſlit on the outlide, that the 
point of the knife may enter thereinto, and 
that it may guide the hand of the Workman, 
and keep the knife from piercing any further 
-into the bodjes lying there-under, The Fi- 
gure of this Probe is hert expreſt, 
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Probes with ſlits in their ends. 
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He ſhall gently wreſt the Probe, being ſo thruſt in, towards the left ſide, and alſo he who ftandeth why the ſeam 
on the Patients right hand, ſhall with his left hand gently lift up his cods, that ſo in the free and open of the Peri- 
ſpace of the left ſide of the Perinexm, the Surgeon may have the more liberty to make the incition 24% mult nor 
upon the Probe, which is thruſt in and turned that way. But in making, this inciſion, the Surgeon be cu 
muſt be carctul that he hurt not the ſeam of the Perinezm and Fundament. For if that ſcam be cut, 
it will not be cafily conſolidated, for that it is callous and bloudlcfs, therefore the urin would conti- 
nually drop forth this way, But if the wound be made too near the Fundament, there is danger 
leſt by forcible plucking torth of the ſtone he may break ſome of the hxmorrhoid veins, whence a 
bleeding may enſue, which is ſcarce to be ſtopped by any means, or that he may rend the ſphin&ter 
muſcle, or body of the bladder, ſo that it never can be repaired. Therefore it muſt be made the Where to 
ſpace of two hngers from the fundament, according to the ftraightneſs of the hbres, that ſo it may m_ Ow , 
be the more eaſily reſtored afterwards. Neither mutt the inciſion thus made, exceed the bigneſs of g,,c1 TI 
ones thumb, for that it is afterwards enlarged by putting in the Crows-beak and the Dilzter, but ficne. 
more by the ſtone as it is plucked forth. But that which is cut, is neither ſo ſpeedily nor catily healed That which is 
up as that which is torn, Then preſently put into the wound {ome cone of theſe tilver inſtruments wer ſvoner 
delineated here below, and called by the name of Gziders, for that they ſerve as guidcs to the other _—_ _ 
inſtruments which are to be put into the bladder; thcſe are made with a round and promincnt cx, 
head, whereby it may be put into the deſcribed cavity of the Probe, and they are noted by theſe let- 
ters A A, then there are others marked with the letters BB, and called by the like name, and are to 
be put under the former, beingamade torked at the end, that ſo it may, as it were, embrace the end 
of the former. 


The Figures of Guiders of two ſorts. 
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Now the Probe is to be drawn forth, and the Guiders to be thruſt and turned up and down in 
the bladder, and at length to be ftaid there by putting in the pinz yet ſuch Guiders as want a Pin 
are fitter for the hand, and are by ſome called pathe. Then mult they be held betwixt the Surgeons 
fingers. It will be alſo neceſſary for the Surgeon to put another infirument called the Ducks-bill 
between the two guiders into the capacity of the bladder 3 he muſt thruſt it in ſomewhat viokntly, 
and dilate it ſo thruſt in with both his hands, turning it every way to cnlarge the wound as much 
as ſhall be ſufficient for the admitting the other inſtruments which are to be put into the bladder 3 
yet it is far better for the Patient, ifthat the wound may with this one inſtrument be ſufficiently di- 
lated, and the ſtone pulled forth with the ſame without the help of any other. 
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The effigies of an Inſtrument called a Ducks-bill, 
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Which if you have not in readineſs, and the largeneſs of the tone require more dilatation, then 
mult you put in this dilater; for being put into the bladder, and the handle preſſed together, it will 
dikte the incifion as much as you detire, 


The Figure of 8 Dilater ſhut and opened. 
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The wound by the help of this Inſtrument being dilated as much as is ſufficient, then put in the 
ſtraight Ducks-bill before deſcribed, or the crooked here expreſt. 


Crooked Forcipes like a Duckg-bill, 


The ſtone may be ſought and taken hold of with theſe Inſtruments, and being taken hold on, 
the branches of the Inſtrument ſhall be tied together, leſt they ſhould ſuffer that to ſlide away 
which 
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which they have once taken hold of, Neither ſhall the ſtone be ſuddenly plucked out, but cafily 
ſhaken toand again, and at length gently drawn forth. Yet you muſt bewargthat you do not preſs 
it too ſtraitly in the forceps, leſt you ſhould break it in pieces : Some, leſt it ſhould flip away, when they 
have once taken hold thereof, put their two tingers into the Fundament, and put them about the 
ſtone that it may not fall out, nor ſlip back again, which I think conduceth much to the cafie ex- 
traction of the ſtone, There are others who ſircngthen this comprehenſion by putting in on cach fide 
above and below theſe winged infiruments, ſo that the ſtone can flip forth on no (ide. 


Winged Inſtruments to bold the ſtone with the Ducks-beak, 
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The Figare of another winged Inſtrument, the end of whoſe handle is faſtned by a ſerue, as alſo a bended 
iron plate, which is marked with this letter A, for the firmer holding thereof. 
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After the ſtone is by this means drawn forth, obſerve diligently whether it be worn on any fide, A note of 
and as it were levigated for that happeneth by the wearing or rubbing of one or more ſtones upon More ſtones 
itz yet there is no ſurer way to know this, than by ſearching with a Catheter. The one end of the 42 one. 
following Inſtrument may ſupply the want of a Catheter or Probe, and the other may#ſerve for a 
{coop or cleanſer; 
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A Cleanſer or Scoop whereby you may ſearch whether there be x - more ftones behind, as alſo cleanſe or 


purge the bladder from gravel, clots of bloud , and other ſuch bodies as uſe to remain behind after the 


drawing forth of the ſtone. 
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How to clenſe For if other ſtones remain behind, they ſhall be drawn forth as the former, which being done, the 
the bladder. end of the Inſtrument, which is crooked and hollowed like a ſcoop or ſpoon, ſhall be thruſt by the 
wound into the bladder, and therewith you ſhall gather together and take out what gravel ſoever, 
clotted bloud, and the like refuſe as ſhall be there, for that they may yield matter for another ſtone. 
How to break But if you find that the ſtone which is inthe bladder be too great, fo that it may not be plucked 
a ſtone that forth without great and fearful rending of the bladder, as it will þe better to take hold thereof with 


cannot he ta- , , - - 
ken out whole ©1215 Crows bill, and ſo break it to pieces. 
and at once, / | | 
The effigies of a toothed Crows-bill made neatly to break greater ſtones, with a Screw to force it together. 
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This Crows-bill hath onely three teeth, and thoſe ſharp ones on the inſide, of which two are 
placed above, and one below, which is the middlemoſi, ſo that it falleth between the two upper. 
When the ſtone is broken, all the pieces thereof muſt be taken forth, and we muſt have a ſpecial care, 
leſt any piece thereof lie hid, for that in time, increaſed by the acceſs of a tough and viſcous matter, 
or conjoined with other fragments by the interpoſition of the like matter as glew, may riſe to a ſtone 
of a large bignels. 
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CHAP. XLIII. 
IS bat cure muſt be uſed to the wound, when the flone is taken forth. 


He fione-being drawn out, if the greatneſs of the wound ſo require, -it ſhall have one or two 
Of ſewing the 


——_——_ ſtitches with a needle and thred, leaving onely fo much ſpace as ſhall be ſufficient to put in 
the None is t2- a pipe for the uſe we ſhall hereafter ſhew; your thred muſt be of crimſon filk waxed, and 
ken forth Jet it not be too ſmall, leſt it by binding ſhould cut aſunder the fleſhy lips of the wound, or rot in a 
ſhort time, either by the moiſture of the Urin, or matter flowing from the Ulcer, Therctore you (hall 
take up much fleſh with theskin in ſewing it, leſt the lips Bf the wound being torn, your Jabour prove 
in vain, and ſo you are forced to trouble the Patient with making a new one. Things being thus 
performed, a filver pipe ſhall be put through the wound into the bladder, whereof I have here given 
you divers forms, that you may take your choice, and ſo fit them to the wounds, and not the wounds 
to them, which ofc-times in want of mſtruments the Surgeons are forced to do, to the great harm of 
the Patient. | Silver 
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Silver Pipes to be put in the Bladder when the ſtone is drawn outt, 


Theſe muſt have no holes in their ſides (as 
thoſe here expreſſed) but onely in their ends , 
that all the matter of the wound, and the filth 
gathered and concrete in the bladder may flow 
and be carried forth this way. When clear 
Urine ſhall begin to flow oat of the wound, 
there ſhall be no more need of a Pipe therctore 
it you continue it and keep it longer in the 
wound, there is ſome danger leſt Nature ac- 
cultomed to that way, may afterwards neglect 
to ſend the Water through the Uretbra, or uri- 
nary paſſage. Neither muſt you forget to de- 
tend the parts near to the wound with the fol- 
lowing, repercuſſive Mcdicin, to hinder the de- 
fluxion and inflammation, which are incident by reaſon of the pain. Re Album, ovorum, nn. itj. pul. A repercuſfive 


boli arment, ſanguinis dracon. an. 5 11}. olei roſe. 5 j. pilorum leporinzum quantum ſufficit : make a Medicin of Medicin. 
the conliſtence of honey. 
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CHAP. XLIV, 


Flow to lay the Patient after the Stone is taken away. 


k L1 things which we have recitcd, being faichfully and diligently performed , the Patient ſhall 


be placed in his bed, laying under him as it were a pillow tilled with Bran, or Oat Chaff, to 
drink up the Urin which floweth from him. You muſt have divers of theſe pillows, that 
they may be changed as need ſhall require. Sometimes atter drawing forth of the ſtone, the bloud in gemedies for 
grcat quantity falleth into the Cod, which unleſs you be carctul to provide againſt, with difcuſling, the Cod, leit 
drying and contluming Medicins, it is to be feared that it may gangrenate. Wherefore if any acci- !* gangrenate. 
dent happen in curing theſe kind of Wounds, you mult diligently withſtand them. After ſome tew 
days a warm injection ſhall be calt into the Bladder by the wound, conſfitting of the Waters of Plan- 
tain, Night-ſhade, and Roſcs, with a little Syrup of dricd Roſes. It will help to temper the heat of 
the Bladder cauſed both by the wound and contution, as alſo by the violent thruſting in of the Infiru- 
ments. Alſo it ſometimes happens, that atter the drawing forth of the ſtone, clots ot bloud and othcr 
impurity may fall into the urinary paſſage, and ſo ſtop the Urin that it cannot flow forth. There- 
fore you mult in like fort put a hollow Probe for ſome days into the Urethra, that keeping the paſſage 
open, all the groſſer hlth may flow out together with the Urin, 


CHAP. XLV. 
How to cure the Wound made by Incifion. 


Ou muſt cure this wound after the manner of other bloudy wounds, to wit, by agglutina- Whar things 

\ tion and cicatrization, the filth, or ſuch things as may hinder, being taken away by deter- haſten rhe 
gent Medicins, The Patient (hall haſten the agglutination if he lie croſs-legged, and keep 9 
a ſlender dict until the ſeventh or nineth day be paſt. He mutt wholly abſtain from Wine, unleſs it 
be very weak; in (tead thereof let him uſe a decoction of Barley and Licorith, or Mead or Water 
and Sugar, or boiled Water mixed with Syrups of dried Roſes, Maiden-hair, and the like. Let his 
Meat be Panado, Railins, ſtewed Prunes, Chickens boiled with the cold Seeds, Purſlain, Sorrel, Bo- 
rage, Spinage, and the like. If he be bound in his belly, a Phyſician hall be called, who may help it, 
by appointing either Caſſia, a Clyſter,or ſome other kind of Medicins as he ſhall think good. 


CHAP. XLVI. 


IV pat cure is to be uſed to Ulcers, when as the Urine flows through them, 
long after the ſtone is drawn out, 


M- aftcr the ſtone is drawn out, cannot have the Ulcer conſolidated, therefore the Urin 


flows out this way continually by little and little, and againſt the Patients will during the 

relt of his life, unleſs the Surgeon helpit. Therefore the callous lips of the wound mult gow tro make 
be amputated, ſo to make a green wound of an old ulcer, then muſt they be tied and bound with a freſh wound 
the infirument we term a Retinaculum or ſtay z this mult be perforated with three holes , anſwering f an old ulcer. 
to three other on the other ſide; Needles ſhall be thrutt through theſe holes, raking hold of much 
fleſh, and ſhall be knit about it, then glutinative Medicins ſhall beapplied, ſuch as are Venice Turpen- 
tine, Gam Elemi, Sangis draconis, Bole Armenick, and the like; after tive or fix days the Needles 


ſhall be taken out and alſo the ſtay taken away, For then you ſhall tind the Wound almott glewed, 
and there willnothing remain but onely to cicatrize it: 


The 
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The Figure of a Retinaculum, or Stay. 


A Shews the greater. B Theleſſer, that you may know that you muſt uſe divers according to the difſe- 
rent bigneſs of the Wound. 


What to doin © If a R#tinaculum or Stay be wanting, you may conjoin the lips of the Wound, after this following 
want of a ſtay, manner. Put two Quills ſomewhat longer than the Wound, on each {ide one, and then preſently 
thruſt them through with Needles having Thread in them, taking hold of the fleſh between, as often 
as need ſhall require, then tying the thread upon them, For thus the Wound ſhall be apolutinated, 
and the fleſhy lips of the wound kept from being torn, which would be in danger if the needle and 


thred were onely uſed, 


CHAP. XLVIL _ 
How to take ſtones out of Womens bladders. 


How to ſearch E know by the fame ſigns that the ſtone is in a womans bladder as wedo in a mans, yet 
for the ſtone it is far more eaſily ſearched by a Catheter, for that theneck of the bladder is the ſhorter, 
in Women, | \ \ broader, and the more ſtraight. Wherefore it may not onely be found by a Catheter put 
into the bladder, but alſo by the fingers thruſt into the neck of the Womb, turning them up towards 
the inner fide of the Os pubis, and placing the ſick woman in the ſame poſture as we mentioned in the 
cure of men, Yet you muſt obſerve that maids younger than ſeven years old, that are troubled with 
the ſtone, cannot be ſearched by the neck of the womb, without great violence. Therefore the ſtone 
mult be drawn from them by the ſame means as from Boys, to wit, by thruſting the fingers into the 
Fundament 3 for thus the tione being found out, and the lower belly alſo preſſed with the other hand 
itmuſt be brought to the neck of the bladder, and then drawn forth by the forementioned means. 
Yet if the riper years of the Patient permit it to be done without violence, the whole work ſhall be 
more eafily and happily performed, by putting the fingers into the neck of the Womb, for that the 
bladder is nearer the neck of the womb than it is to the right gut. Wherefore the fingers thus 
thruſt in, a Catheter (hall be preſently put into the neck of the bladder : This Catheter muti be hol- 
low, or flit on the outlide like thoſe before deſcribed but not crooked, but fraight, as you may per- 
ceive by the following Figure. 


A Catheter, zpon which, being put into the bladder, the neck, thereof may be cut 
to draw out a ſtone from a Woman, 
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Upon this Inſtrument the neck of the bladder may be cut, and then with the Dilater made for the 
ſame purpoſe, the inciſion ſhall be dilated as much as need requires 3 yet with this caution, that ſee- 
ing the neck of a womans bladder is the ſhorter, it admits not ſo great dilation asa mans, tor other- 
wile there is danger that it may come to the body of the bladder, whence an involuntary ſhedding 
of the water may enſue and continue thereafter. The inciſion being dilated, the Surgeon putting 
one or two of his fingers into the neck of the womb, ſhall preſs the bottom of the bladder, and then 
thruſt his crooked Inſtruments or forcipes in by the wound, and with thele he ſhall cafily pluck out the 
ſtone, which he ſhall keep with his fingers from ſlipping back again. Yet Laxrence Collo the Kings 
Surgeon, and both his ſons (than whom I do not know whether ever there were better cutters for 
the ttone) do otherwiſe perform this operation 3 for they do not thruſt their tingers into the Funda- 
ment or neck of the womb, but contenting themſelves with putting in onely the Guiders (whereof 
we formerly made mention) into the paſſage of the Urine, they preſently thereupon make ſtraight 
inciſion dircctly at the mouth of the neck ot the bladder, and not on the ſide as is uſually done in men, 
Then they gently by the ſame way thruti the forcipe# hollowed on the outlide formerly delineated , 
and ſodilate the wound by tearing it as much as thall be ſufficient tor the drawing of the {tone forth 
of the bladder. The reſidue of the cure is the fame with that formerly mentioned in men : yet this 
is to be added, that it an ulcer grow in the neck of the bladder by reaſon of the rending it, you may by 
putting in the peculum matricis, dilate the neck of the womb, that fitting remedies may be applied 
with the more caſe. , CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLVIII 
Of the ſuppreſſion of the Urin by internal cauſes, 


Eſides the fore-mentioned capſcs of ſuppreſſed Urin, or difficulty of making water there are In ſuppreſficn 
many other, leſt any may think that the Urin is ſtopt onely by the Stone or Gravel, as Sur- of che urin we 
geons think, who in this caſe preſently ule Diureticks. Therefore the Urin is luppreſt by n_ th | ang 

external and internal cauſes. The internal cauſes are clotted bloud, tough phlegm, warts, caruncles —ncAr. bag 
bred in the paſſages of the Urin, ſtones and gravel; the Urin is ſometimes ſuppreti, becauſe the mat- 
ter thereof, to wit, the ſerous or whayiſh part of the bloud, is either conſumed by the feveriſh heat, 
or carried other ways by ſweats or a ſcouring 3 fometimes alſo the flatulency there contained, or in- 
flammation ariſing in the parts made for the Urin and the Mw O70 luppreſles the 
Urin. For the right gut, if it be inflamed, intercepts the paſſage of the Urin, either by a tumor 
whereby it preſſeth upon the bladder, or by the communication of the inflammation. Thus by the 
default of an ill- affected Liver, the Urin is oft-times ſuppreſt in ſuch as have thedropſic 3 or clic by 
dulneſs or decay of the attractive or ſeparative faculty of the reins by ſome great diftemper, or by 
the default of the animal faculty, as in ſuch as arc in a Phrenkie, Lethargy, Convulfion, Apoplexy. 
elides alſo a tough and viſcid humour falling from the whole body into the paſſages of the Urin, 
obliruds and ſhuts up the paſſage. Alſo too long holding the water ſometimes cauſcs this affe&t, why the toe 
For when the bladder is diltended above meaſure, the paflage thereof is drawn together and made long holding 
more ſiraight : hereto may be added, that the too great diſtepſion of the bladder is a hinderance that _— vn 
it cannot ule the cxpullive faculty, and fraighten it (elt about the Urin to the excluſion thereof; here- voting er 6P] 
to alſo pain ſucceeds which preſently dejects all the faculties of the part which is ſeized upon. Thus of. 
of late a certain young, man riding on horſe-back before” his Miſtreſs, and therctore not daring to An hiſtory, 
make water, when he had great need ſo to do, had his Urin ſo ſupprett, that returning trom his jour- 
ny home into the City, he could by no means pothble make water. In the mean time he had grie- 
vous pain in the bottom of his belly and the Perineum, with gripings and a [weat all over his body, 
ſo that he almoſt ſwooned, I being called, when I had procured him to make water by putting in 
a hollow Cathetcr, and preſſing the bottom of his belly, whereof he forthwith made two pints; I 
told them that it was not occationed by the ſtone, which notwithlianding the ſtanders by imagined 
to be the occaſion of that ſuppreſſion of Urin. For thence torward there appcarcd no ligns of the 
ſione in the Youth, neither was he afterwards troublcd with the itopping of his Urin. 


CHAP. XLIX 
A digreſſion concerning the purging of ſuch things as are unprofitable in the whole Body by the Urin, 


by Urin ſuch things as are unprofitable in the whole body. Monſiexr Sarret the Kings Secre- An Hiſtory, 
tary was wounded in the right arm with a Piſtol bullet z many and malign ſymptoms happened 

thereupon, but principally great inflammations, flowing with much ſanzes and pus or quitture : it 

ſometimes happened that without any reaſon, this purulent and ſanious efflux of matter was ftaid 

in inflammation 3 whereof while we ſolicitouſly inquired the cauſe, we found both his fools and 

watcr commixcd with much purulent filth, and this through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, whereof 
notwithſtanding by Gods afhiſtance he recovered, and remains whole and found : we obſcrved that 

as long as his arm flowed with this filthy matter, ſo long were his excrements of the belly and 

bladder free from the ſanious and purulent matter : as long on the contrary as the ulcers of thearm 

were dry, {o long were the excrements of the guts and bladder ſanious and purulent. The ſame ac- an Hiſtory 
cident bcfel a Gentleman called Monſieur de 1a Croix, who received a deadly wound with a (word on : 
the left arm, though German Cheval and Maſter Raſi moſt expert Surgeons, and others, who together 
with me had hyn in cure, though it was not {o for this reaſon, becaule the ps cannot run ſo long a 

way in the body, neither if it were ſo, could that be done without the intcCtion and corruption of the 

whole mals of bloud, whilett it flows through the Veins; therefore to be more probable that this 

quantity of filth, mixed with excrements and urine, flowed out by the detault of the liver, orof ſome 

other bowel, rather than from the wounded arm. I was of a contrary opinion tor theſe following 

reaſons : Firſt for that which was apparently ſcen in the Paticnt; for as long as the excrement and How the pus 
urin were free from this purulent matter , ſo long his arm plentitully flowed therewith; this on the may flow from 
contrary being dry, much purulent matter was voided both by ſtool and urin. Another was, that as ** —_ 
our whole body is perſpirable, ſoit is alſo (if I may ſoterm it) confluxible, The third was an exam- 759 402 excre. 
ple taken from the Glaſſes which the French term Monte vins, (thatis, Mount-wines) for if a Glaſs ments, 

that is fill of Wine be ſet under another that is filled with Water, you may fee the Wine raiſc it (elf 

out of the lower vellcl to the upper through the midſt of the Water, and fo the Water deſcends 

through the midit of the Wine, yet ſo, that they do not mix themlelves, but the one take and poſ- 

{c(s the place of the other. It this nay be done by Art, by things onely natural, and to be diſcerned 

by our eyes, what may be done in our bodies, in which by reaſon of the preſence of a more noble ſoul, 

all the works of Nature are far more perfect ? What is it which we may deſpair to be done in the 

likecaſe? For doth not the laudable bloyd flow to the guts, kidnies, ſpleen, bladder of the gall, by 

the impulſe of Nature together with the excrements, which preſently the parts themſclves teparate 

from their nutriment ? Doth not milk from the bretts flow ſometirnes forth of the wombs of women 

lately delivercd ? Yet that cannat be carried down thither, unleſs by the paſſages of the mamillary 

veins and arteries, which meet with the mouths of the veſlels of the womb m the middle of the 


frxaight 


|| Think it not amiſs to teltihe by the following Hiſtories, the providence of Nature in expelling 
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Lib de loc.affec. ſtraight muſcles of the Epigaſtrizm. Therefore no marvel, it according to Galen, the pus unmixt 
__—__ with the bloud flowing from the whole body by the veins and arteries into the kidnies and bladder, 
be caſt forth together with the urin. Theſe and the like things are done by Nature, not taught by any 
Counſelor Reaſon, but onely aflifted by the firength of the ſegregating and expultive taculty z and 
certainly we preſently difle&ting the dead body, obſerved that it all, as alſo all the bowcls thereof, 
were free from inflammation and ulceration, neither was there any ſign of impreſſion of any purulent 


matter in any part thereof, 


* 
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CHAP. L. 
By what external cauſes the urin is ſuppreſt, and prognoſticks concerning the ſuppreſſion thereof. 


Hereare alſo many external cauſes, through whoſe occaſion the urin may be ſuppreſt 3 ſuch 

are bathing and ſwimming in cold water the too long continued application ot Narcotick 

| | Medicins upon the Reins, Perinexm, and Share the uſe of cold meats and drinks, and fuch 
why the dil- gther like. Morcover, the diſlocation of ſume Vertebra of the loins to the inlide, for that it preſſeth 
location of a {1 \\exves difleminated thence into the bladdcr 3 therefore it cauſeth a ſtupidity or numbnc1s ot the 


Vertibra cf the _ a "Y " , , 
H—s my bladder. Whence it is, that it cannot perccive it felt to be vellicatcd by the acrimony ot the urin, 


cauſe a ſup- and conſcquent]y it is not ſtirred up to the cxpultion thereof, But from whatſoever caule the op- 
preſſion of preſſion of the urin proceeds, if it perſevere for ſome days, death is to be tcared, unle(s either a Fever 
why the ſap. Which may conſume the matter of the urin, or a Scouring or Flux, which may divert it, ſhall happen 
preſſion of nM thereupon, For thus by ſtay it acquireth an acrid and venenate quality, which flowing by the veins 
urin hecomes readily infe&eth the maſs of bloud, and carricd to the brain, much moletts it by rcalon of that fimi- 
deadly. litude and ſympathy of condition which the Bladder hath with the Mernirges. But Nature, it pre- 
A Fever fol- lent eaſily freeth it (elf from this danger by a manitelt evacuation by ſtool, otherwiſe it mutt r:c- 
lowing there- -. . —_ . Gs SEY 

on helps the CEſſarily call as it were toits aid, a feverith heat, which may ſcnd the abounding macter ot ttus (crous 
ſuppreſſion of humidity out through the skin, cithcr by a ſenſible evacuation as by ſweat z becaule (ſweat and urin 


urin. have one common mattcr : or clſe diſperſe and breath it out by tranſpiration, which is an wſentible 
Excretion, | 


DR 


CHAP. IL 
Of bloudy Urin. 


a reſembles the waſhing of fleſh newly killed 3 or elle with pus or matter, and that either alone 

or mixed with the urin. There may be divers cauics ot this ſymptom, as the too great 
quantity of bloud gathercd in the body, which by he ſuppretiion of the accultomed and pcriodical 
evacuation, by the Courles or Hemorrhoids, now turns its courſe to the reins and bladder : the fret- 
ting aſundcr of ſome veſicl by an acrid humour, or the breaking thereot by carrying or litting of ſome 
hcavy burden, by leaping. falling from high, a great blow, the talling of ſome weight upun the loins, 
riding poſt too violently, the too immoderate ule of venery, and laltly, trom any kind ot painful and 
more violent cxerciſe, by a rough and (harp ſtone in the kidnics, by the weaknefſs of the retcntive fa- 
culty of the kidnics, by a wound of ſome of the parts belonging to the urin, by the too frequent uſe 
of diuretick and hot meats and medicins, or elſe of things in their whole nature contrary to the uri- 
nary parts 3 for by theſe and the likecavuſcs, the reins are oft-times fo inflamed, that they neceflarily 
impotiumate, and at length the impoſtume being broken it turns into an ulcer, caſting torth quitture 
by the urin. In ſo great varicty of the cauſes ot bloudy urin, we may gather whence the cauſes of 
this ſymptom may ariſe, by the depraved ation of this, or that part, by the condition of the lowing 
Signs of what bloud, to wit, pare or mixt, and that either with the urin alone, or with Pas. For example, if this 
bloudy matter flow from the lungs, liver, kidnies, diſlocated Yertebre, the ſtraight gut, or other the 


The differen- G piſs pure blood, others mixt, and that either with urin, and then that which is expelled 


Cauſes. 


cauſes they 
proceed. 
of the pain, and other things which have preceded, or axe yet preſent. And we may gather the 


ſamc by the plenty andquality 3 for if, tor example, the pus flow from an ulcer of the arm, the puru- 
lent matter will low by turns, one while by the urin, 1o that lictle is calt forth by the ulcer; then 
preſently on the contrary the urin becomes more clear. That purulent matter which flows trom the 
lungs by reaſon of an Empy:ma, or from the liver, or any other bowel placed above the midriff, the 

us which is caft torth with the urin, is both in greater plenty and more exactly mixed with the urin 
than that which flows from the kidnics and bladder, It neither belongs to vur purpole, or a Sur- 
_ Cure, geons office either to undertake, or deliver the cure of this affe&t, It thall ſuffice oneiy to note that 
the cure of this ſymptom is not to be hopcd for ſo long as the cauſe remains. Aud it this bloud low 
by the opening of a veel, it thall be ſtaid by aftringent medicins it broken, by apglutinarive it cor» 
rodcd or fretted aſunder, by ſarcotick. 


—— — y_= 


CHAP. £1. 
Of the Signs of the ulcerated Kidnies. 


Had not determined to follow cr particularly handle the cauſes of bloudy urins, yet becauſe that 
which is occation-d by the ulceraicd reins or bladder more ticquently happens, theretore 1 have 


thought good þb:ictly to ſpeak thcaeot in this place. The ligns,oi an ulcer cf the reins arc, pan” 


in the lojns, matcer howloever muxt with the urin, never evacuated by ut felt, but always towing 
| turtn 


like part : you may diſcern it by the ſcat of the pain and ſymptoms, as a Fever: and the propriety ' 
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B OOKk XVIL 
forth with the Urin, and reſiding in the bottom of the Chamber-pot, with a fanious and red ſedi- Why the Py 
ment, fleſhy and as it were bloudy fibres \wimming up and down in the Urin, the {mell of the filth **r which 


is not ſo great as that which flows from the ulcerated bladder, for that the kidnies, ſeeing they are of 2s 


a fleſhy ſubſtance, do far better ripen and digeſt the purulent mattcr than the bladder which is ner- the Tidajes 
vous and bloudleſs. 


re: — _ _= which flows 
CHAP. LIIL der, 
Of the ſigns of the ulcerated Bladder. 


LJ ire in the bottom of the Bladder, and theneck thercof, The ſigns of an ulcer in the pifferetices. - 


Bladder are, a deep pain at the ſhare-bones 3 the great itench of the matter flowing there- 

from, white and thin skins ſwimming up and down in the water, But when the Ulcer 
poſſeſſeth the neck of the bladder, the pain is more gentle, neither doth it trouble before the Patient 
come to make water, but in the very making thereot, and a little while after. 

But it is common both to the one and the other, that the Yard is extended in making water, to 
wit, by reaſon of the pain cauſed by the Urin fretting of the ulcerated part in the paſſage by: nei- 
ther is the matter ſecn mixed with the Urin, as is uſual in an ulcer of the upper parts, becauſe it is 
poured forth not together with the Urin, but after it. 


ms 


CHAP. LIV. 
Prognofticks of the ulcerated Reins and Bladder. 


Leers of the kidnies are more caſily and readily healed than thoſe of the bladder; for fleſhy why ulcers of 
parts more ſpeedily heal and knit than bloudlefs and nervous parts, Ulcers which are in the bladder 
the bottom of the bladder, are incurable, or certainly mo{ difficult to heal; for belides _— 

chat they are in a bloudlels part, they are daily vellicated and exaſperated by the continual afflux of Liſfculty. h 

the contained Urin, for all the Urin is never evacuated : now that which remains after making water, 

becomes more acrid by the dittemper and heat of the part, for that the bladder is always gathered 

about it, and dilated and ftraitned according to the quantity of the contained Urin : therefore in 

the Iſchnria, that is, the ſuppreſſion or difficulty of making water, you may ſometimes ſee a quart of 

water made at once, Thoſe which have their legs fall away, having an ulcer in their bladder , are 

near their deaths. Ulcers ariſing in theſe parts, unleſs they be conſolidated in a thort tirge, remain 

uncurable, 


ms 


CHAP. LV. 
What Cure muſt be uſed in the ſuppreſſion of the Urin. 


eaſc, and cauſe thereof, if it be yet preſent or not. But the diverſity of the parts by which being ring. 

hurt, the Iſchnria happens, intimates the variety of Medicins, neither muſt we preſently run to 
diureticks,and things breaking the ſtone, which many Empericks do. For hence grievous and malign To what ſup- 
ſymptoms often ariſe, eſpecially if this ſuppreſſion proceed from an acrid humour, or bloud pretied [apo noon 
out by a bruiſe, immoderate venery, and alſo more vehement exerciſe, a hot and acrid potion, as of ;jicks muſh nor 
Cantbarides, by too long abſtaining from making water, by a Phlegmon, or ulcer of the urinary parts, be uſed, 
For thus the pain and inflammation are increaſed, whence tollows a gangrene, and at length death. 
Wherefore attempt nothing in this caſe without the advice of a Phylician, no not when you muſt 
come to Surgery. For diureticks can ſcarce have place in another caſe, then when the urinary paſ- 7, which ana 
ſages are obſtructed by gravel, or a groſs and viſcid humour, or elſe in ſome cold Country, or in the when to be 
application of Narcoticks to the loins, although we mult not here uſe theſe before we have firſt made uſed. 
uſe of general Medicins: now Diureticks may be adminiſtred ſundry ways, as hereafter ſhall ap= 

ar. 

af Re Agrimon. urtic. parietar. ſiercuelos rubros babentis, an. m.). rad. aſparag.neundat, 5 iv. gran. alkekengi, 
meOXxX. ſem. malue 3 \+. rad. acor. 5 j. bulliant omnia ſimul in ſex libris aque dulcis ad tertizs, deinde coletur, 
Let the Patient takeZ iv. hereof with 5 j. of Sugar-candy, and drink it warm faſting in a morning, 
three hours before meat. Thirty or forty Ivy-berries beaten in white Wine, and given the Patient to 
drink ſome two hours before mear, are good for the ſame purpoſe. Alſo 3 j. of netrle-ſceds made into 
fine powder,and drunk in chicken-broth, is good for the ſame purpoſe. A decoction alſo of grummel, 
Goats-ſaxitrage, Pellitory of the Wall, white Saxitrage, the roots of Parſley, afÞaragus; acorus, bruſeus, 
and Orris drunk in the quantity of ſome three or four ounces, is profitable alſo for the ſame purpoſe, 
Yet this following Water is commended above the reſt to provoke Urin, and open the paſſages there- 
of, from what cauſe ſoever the ſtopping thereof proceeds. Re Rad. oſmarna. regal. cyp. biſmal. gram. a ajurerick 
petroſel. fanic. an. i). raph. craſſior. in taleol, J iv. macerentur per noem in aceto alba acerrimo, bulliant oſtes Water, 
in aque fluvialis th x. ſaxifrag. criſt. marin. rub. tin, mil ſolis, ſummitat. malve biſmal. an, P« 1j. berl, 
cicer. rub, an. p.j. ſem. melon. citr, an. 5 ij. (5, alkekengi, gra. Xs. glycyrrhiz. $ \. bulliant omnia ſimul ad 
tertias : in colatura infunde per notem fol. ſen, oriental. [Þ \*. fiat tterum parva ebullitio, in expreſſione colata 
infunde cinam. elect. 5 v}. colentur, iterum colatura injiciatur m alembicum vitreum. Poſtea tereb. venet. luc, 
fÞ ij. agvite 5 V}. agitentter omnia ſimul diligentifſime. Lutetur alembicum Into ſapientte, fiat diſtillatio lento 
izne in balneo Marie. Uſe it after the following manner : Re Ag. ſtillatitte ſcripte ij. at ii, 
According to the operation which # (hall perform, let the Patient take it four hours before meat. 


Alſo 


I curing the ſuppreſſion of the Urin, the indication mult be taken from the nature of the dif- geopes of cu- 
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Why the uſe Alſo Radith-water diſtilled in balneo Marie is given in the quantity of $ iv. with ſugar, and that 
of diurericks 15 yyith pood ſucceſs. Baths and Semicupia, 'or half-baths are artificially made, relax, ſoften, dilate, 
rb and open all the body 3 therefore the preſcribed Diureticks mixed with half a dram of Treacle may 
Tocleanſe the be fitly given at the going forth of the Bath, Theſe Medicins following are judged ft to cleanſe 
ulcers of the the ulcers of the Kidnies and Bladder. Syrup of Maiden-hair, of Roſes, taken in quantity of 5 j. 
_ and yith hydromel, or barley-water : Aﬀesor Goats milk are alſo much commended in this affect, becauſe 
Slatider, they clcanſe the ulcers by their ſerous or whayiſh portion, and agglutinate by their Checſe-like, 

They muſt be taken warm from the dug, with honey of Roſes or a little ſalt, leſt they corrupt in 

the ſtomach and that to the quantity of four ounces, drinking or cating nothing preſently upon 
dt. os The following Trochiſces are alſo good for the ſame purpole. Re Quatuor ſem. frigid.major.. ſe- 
Moat _ - ® minis papaveris albi, portulace plantag. cydon, myrtil. git. tragacanth. & arab.pinear. glycyrrh. mund.bordei 
cers 'of the mund. mucilag. pſilii, amygdal. dulcium an. 5 ). boli armen. ſanguin. dracon. ſpodti, roſar. maſtich. terre ſigil. 
Kidnies, myrrhe, an. 5 i}. cum oxymelite, conficiantur ſecundum artem trochiſci, Let the Patient take 5 (+, difſol- 

ved in Whay, Ptiſan, " armeoa, and the like 3 they may alſo be protitably diflolved in Plantain- 
Drink tn fteaq Water, and injected into the bladder. Let the Patient abſtain from Wine, and in ftead thereof ler 
of Wine, him uſe Barley-watcr or hydromel, or a Ptifan made of an ounce of Raiſins of the Sun, ſtoned and boi- 
led in tive pints of fair water, in an earthen Pipkin well leaded, or in a Glaſs, until one pint be con- 
ſumed, adding, thereto of licorice ſcraped and beaten 5 j. of the cold ſeeds likewiſe beaten two drams. 
Let it after it hath boiled a little more, beſtrained through an Hypocras bag, with a quartern of Su- 
gar, and two drams of choice Cinamon added thereto, and fo let it be kept tor uſual drink, 


at — — 


CHAP. LVI. 


Of the Diabete, or inability to hold the Urin. 


What Dzabite 
IS, 


The Cauſes, 


in great plenty, by the diſſolution of the retentive faculty of the reins, and the depravation 

or immoderation of the attractive faculty. The extcrnal cauſes are the unſcaſonable and 
iminoderate uſe of hot and diurctick things, and all more violent and vehement exerciſes. The 
internal cauſes are the inflammation of the Liver, Lungs, Spleen, but eſpecially of the kidnies and 
bladder, This affect mult be diligently diſtinguiſhed trom the excretion of the morbitick cauſes 
by Urin. The loins in this diſeaſe are moleſted with a pricking and biting pain, and there is a con- 
 tinual and unquenchable thirſt: and although this diſeaſe procecd from a hot diltemper, yet the 
Why the Urin is not coloured, red, troubled, or thick, but thin, and white or wateriſh, by reaſon the matter 
Urins are wa- thereof makes very ſmall ſtay in the Stomach, Liver, and hollow Vein, being preſently drawn away 
mo by the heat of the Kidnies or Bladder. If the affect long endure, the Patient for want of nouriſh- 
ment falleth away, whence certain death enſues. For the cure of fo great a diſcaſe, the matter muſt 

be purged, which cauſes or feeds the inflammation or phlegmon,. and conſequently bloud mult be ler. 

We mult abſtain from the four cold ſ{ceds, for although they may proht by their thirſt quality, yet will 

The Cure, they hurt by their diuretick faculty. Refrigerating and aſtringent nouriſhments muſt be uſed, and 
ſuch as generate groſs humours, as Rice, thick and aſtringent wine mixed with much water. Ex- 

Narcotick  cceding cold, yea narcotick things ſhall be applied to the loins, for otherwiſe by reaſon of the thick» 
things ro be neſs of the muſcles of thoſe parts, the force, unleſs of exceeding refrigerating things, will not be able 
appycg tothe {arrive at the reinsz of this kind are Oil of white Poppy, Henbane, Opium, Purilain, and Lettuce- 
vp ſeed, Mandrage, Vinegar, and the like : of which Cataplaſms, Plaſters, and Ointments, may be made 


fit t corroborate the parts, and correct and heat. 


{ He Diabete is a Diſeaſe, wherein preſently after one hath drunk, the Urin is preſently made 


Signs. 


CHAP. LVII. 
Of the Strangury. 


is involuntarily made, but not together at once, but by drops, continually and with pain. 

The external cauſes cf a Strangury are, the too abundant drinking of cold water, and all 

The Cauſes. (00 long ſtay in a cold place. The internal cauſes are, the defluxion of cold humours into the Uri- 

nary parts for hence they arereſo]ved by a certain palhe, and the Phinder of the bladder is relaxed, * 

ſo that he cannot hold his water according to hisdetire : inflammation alſo and all diſtemper cauſeth 

this affect, and whatſoever in ſome ſort obſtruts the paſſage of the Urin; as clotted bloud, thick 

phlegm, gravel, and the like. And becauſe, according to Galens opinion, all ſorts of diftemper may 

cauſe this diſeaſe, divers Medicins ſhall be appointed according to the difterence of the diſtemper. 

Com. ad aphor, Therefore againſt a cold diſtemper fomentations ſhall be provided of a decoction of Mallows, Roſes, 

15.Ji,3. Origanum, Calamint, and the like, and ſo applied to the Privities : then preſently after, let them be 

anointed with Oil of Bays, and of Caſtoreum, and the like. Strong and pure Wine ſhall be preſcri- 

bed for his drink, and thatnot onely in this cauſe, but alſo when the Strangury happens by the occa- 

ſion of obftruction, cauſed-by a groſs and cold humour, if ſo be that the body be not plethorick. But 

if inflammation, together with a Plethora or fulneſs, hath cauſed this affe&t, we may, according to 

Ad aphor, 48, Galens advice, heal it by bloud-letting. But if obliruction be in fault, that ſhall be taken away by 

Jeck.n, Diureticks either hot or cold, according to the condition of the matter obſtructing. We here omit 

ro ſpeak of the Dyſzria, or difficulty ot making water, becauſe the remedies are in general the ſame 
with thoſe which are uſed in the 1ſcbruria, or ſuppreſſion of Urin. 

COOL a< + On _— | CHAP. 


Strangury is, 


'What the T: Strzngury is an affe&t having ſome affinity with the Djabete, as that wherein the water 
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CH AP. LVIIL 
Of the Colick, 


Henſoever the guts being obſtructed, or otherwiſe affeed, the excrements are hindred 
V Y from paſſing forth, and if the fault be in the ſmall guts, the affect is termed Volvzlus, I- 
leas, and Miſerere mei; but if it be in the greater guts, it is called the Colick, from the Whar 11eos, ot 
part affe&ed, which is the Colon, that is, the continuity of the greater guts; but eſpeci #Uacz _ is. 
ally that portion of the greater guts, which is properly and c{pecially named Colon, or the Colick-gut. bo —_— be 
Therefore Avicen rightly defines the Colick, A pain of the guts, wherein the excrements are difficultly Colick is. 
evacuated by the fundament. Paxlxs Xgineta reduceth all the cauſes of the Colick, how various ſo- Lb. 3. 
ever, to four heads : To wit, to the groſſneſs or toughneſs of the humors impadt in the coats of the Ub 3+ 6: 43- 
guts : Flatulencies hindred from paſlage forth 3 the inflammation ot the guts; and laſtly, the col- 
Ic&ion of acrid and biting humors. Now we will treat of each of theſe in particular. Almoſt the 
{ame cauſcs produce the grofſneſsof humors and flatulencies in the guts, to wit, the uſe of flatulent 
and phlegmatick, tough and viſcid meats, yea allo of ſuch as are of good nourithment, if ſundry 
thereof, and of ſundry kinds be caten at the ſame meal, and in greater quantity then is tit. For 
hence crudity and obſirudtion, and at length the collection of flatulencies, whereon a tenfive pain 
enſues. This kind of Colick is alſo cauſed by the uſe of crude truits, and too cold drink, drunken 
eſpecially when any is too hot by exerciſe, or any other way : For thus the {ftomach and the guts 
continued thereto, are refrigerated, and the humors and excrements therein contained are congeal- 
ed, and, as it were, bound up. The Colick which is cauſed by the inflammation of the kidneys, hap- The manner 
pens by the ſympathy of the reins pained or troubled with the tone or gravel contained in them or pally _ 
the ureters. Therefore then alſo pain troubles the Patient at his hips and loins, becauſe the nerves, 
which ariſing from the vertebre of the loins, are oppreſled by the weight of the (tones and gravel, 
about the joynt of the hipare diſſeminated into the muſcles ot the loins and thigh. Alſo the ureter 
are pained (for they ſeem nothing, elſe but certain hollow nerves) and alſo the cremalter muſcles, 
ſo that the Patients teſticles may ſeem to be drawn upwards with much violence. Hence great phleg- 
matick, and cholerick vomiting, and {weat ot the whole body, all which do not ſurceaſc betore that 
the ſtone or gravel ſhall be torced down into the bladder. Now vomiting happens in this affe&, 
for that the ventricle by reaſon of its continuity and neighbourhood which it hath with the guts, 
ſuffers by conſent or ſympathy. For the ſtomach is of the tame kind or matter as the guts are, ſo that 
. the guts ſeem nothing elſe but a certain production of the ſtomach. Theretore if at any time Na- 
ture endeavour to expel any thing that is troubleſome in the kidneys, ureters, coats of the guts, me- 
(entery, pancreas, and hypocondrics, it cauſeth a Colick with painand vomiting. An hot and dry ou " amo 
diſtemper alſocauſeth the Colick, prducing a pricking and biting pain, by drying the excremer:ts Gh the colick. 
ſhut up in the guts, as alſo by walting, as it were, the radical humors of that place provided for 
the lubricating of the guts. Acrid, vilcid and tough phlegm cauſeth the ſame. There is alſo another The folding of 
cauſe of the Colick which is not ſo common 3 to wit, the twining ot the guts, that is, when they the guts the 
are ſo twined, folded, and doubled, that the excrements, as it were, bound in their knots, cannot cauſe of the 
be expelled, as it manifeltly happens in the rupture called Enterocele, by the falling of the guts into colic. 
the cod : Likewiſe alſo Worms generated in the Colick-gut, whilſt that they mutually fold or twine 
themſelves up, do alſo twine the Colon it ſelf, and fold it with them. Allo the too long tay of the 
excrements in the guts, whether it thall happen by the peculiar default of the too hot and dry body 
of the Patient, or by his diet, that is, the uſe of too dry meats, or exerciſes and pains raken in the 
heat of the Sun, or by the greatneſs of buline(s, the mind being carricd away, cauſeth the Colick, 
with Head-ach, and plenty of vapors flying upwards. ; 
I remember I once diſſected the body of a Boy of ſome twelve years old, who had his guts fold- * Hiſtory. 
cd with many, as it were, ties or knots of the rettrained, too hard and dry excrements, the which 
he caſt out by his mouth a little before his death, which brought him to his end, being” not help- 
ed in time by fitting medicines. Now thele are the cauſes of the Colick, according to the opi- 
nion of the Ancient and Modern Phylicians, of whoſe figns I judge it not amiſs here to treat in Signs whereby 
particular, You ſhall know the Patient is troubled with the Stone-colick, by the pain which is 77 por gy 
fixed, and, as it were, kept in one place, to wit, of the kidneys; by his former manner of lite3 proceeds from 
as if the Patient hath formerly voided ftones or gravel together with his urine 3 by the pain of this or that 
the hips and teſticles for the formerly mentioned cauſes; and laſtly, by that the Patient caſteth cane. 
forth by ſtone or urine, for that the great and laborious endeavour of Nature to caſt forth the ſtone 
which is in the Kidneys, is propagated by a certain ſympathy and like ſtudy of the neighbouring, 
parts, ſtirring up the expulſive taculties each to his work. The ſigns of a flatulent colick are, a ten- 
five pain, fuch as if the guts were rent or torn in picees, together with a noiſe or rumbling in the 
belly. The force of the ſhut-up wind is ſometimes {o great, that it rendeth or teareth the guts 
in ſunder, no otherwiſe than a Swines bladder too hard blown up : Which when it happens, the 
Patient dies with much vomiting, becauſe the ſtomach tppreſt with wind, can contain nor im- 
brace no meat. The Colick which is occaſioned by the too long keeping in of the excrements, is 
accompanied with the weight and pain of the belly, the tenfion of the guts, head-ach, apparent 
hardneſs of the belly, and the complaint of the Patient that he hath not gone to ſtool in a lcng 
time. That which proceeds from a cholerick inflammation, yields a ſenfe of great heat and pul- 
ſation in the midſt ot the belly, by reaſon of the veins and arteries which are in the pancreas and 
coats of the guts, and there are the other ſigns of a Phlegmon, although alſo this, as it were, inflam- 
mation may ariſe alſo from ſalt, acrid and viicous phlegm, which Naturecan neither expel upwards 
by vomit, nor downwards by (tool; this ſundry times is affociated with a difficulty of naking wa- 
N n ter, 
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ter, for that when as the right gut is inflamed, the bladder is prefſed by reaſon of their ſocicty or 
neighbourhood. The Colick which proceeds from the conution of the guts, ſhews it (elf by the 
exccve cruclty of the pain ariſing, for that the guts are not in their due fite and place, and becauſe 
the excrements by their too long detcntion acquire a preternatural heat z and this is the cauſe of 
the death of many ſuch as have ruptures, for that the gut talling down from the natural place into 
the cod, being a preternatural place, is redoubled, and kept there, as it were, bound, whereby the 
excrements being, baked, becoming more acridly hot, cauſe inflammation.and by railing up flatulen- 
cies, incrcaſe the diſtenſion through all the guts, until at length a deadly Tleos or colick ariſing, 
they come forth at the mouth. For prognolſticks, it is bettcrto have the pain in the colick to wan- 
der up and down, than to be hixcd : It is good allo that the excrements are not wholly ſuppreſt, But 
the evil ſigns that are here, pronounce the atfcct cither difficult or deadly. Now thcſe ihew that 
it is dcrdly, intolerable tormenting pain, continual vomiting, cold {weat, coldneſs of the extreme 
parts, hicketing by reaſon of the ſympathy the ſtomach hath with the guts, a phrcyſie by the con- 
{cnt of the brain with the ſtomach,and oft-times a convullion,by drawing the matter into the nervcs, 
But ſuch as have griping, and pain about their navil and loins, which can ncither be hclped by 
medicine nor otherwiſe, it ends in a Dropfic. The cure mult be diverſified according to the variety 
of the caulcs, for-the Stone-colick is cured by micdicincs proper to the ſtone 3 that which is cauſed 
by an Enterocele, is cured by the only rcioring the gut to its place that which is occationcd by 
Worms, requires medicines fit to kill and caſt torth the Worms. But that which procceds trom the 
weakneſsand refrigeration of the guts and fiomach, is curcd by heating and tirengthning mcdi- 
cincs as well applicd outwardly, as taken inwardly by the mouth, or otherways. The beginning, 
of the cure cf that which is occaſipned by tough phlegm and flatulencies, is by the mitigation ot 
the pain, ſceing there isnothing which more dejccts the powers than pain. To this purpoſe thall you 
provide Baths, Semicrpia, fomcntations ct Mallows , Marſh-mallows , Violet leaves, Peny-royal, 
Fennel, Origamm, the ſeeds of Thyme and Fenugreck, flowers of Camomil, Mclilote, and other ſuch 
like, which have power to heat, dry, attenuate and rarihe the skin, fo to dillipatc the wind. But all 
muſt be actually hot. Alſo the belly may be anointed with this following oyutment, Re Olei chamem. 
aneth. butyr. recent. an. 5 1. ſem. apit, petroſ. & galang. an. 5 |-. Aq.vite, ol. ſalvie aut Thymi chimict 
extraGt. q.ſ. The following liniment 1s much commended by Holerizes, IK Olei. rut. & nardi an. 3 vi. 
Galbani cum aq. vit. diſſoluti 5 li. Liquefadis ſimul adde zibete gr. 1itj.Croci, gr.vie Fiat linimentum. Alſo 
little bags made with Millet, Oats, and Salt fricd with a little White-wine in a frying-pan, ihall be 
applicd hot upon the belly and flanks, and renewed betore they grow cold. You may, inſtead of 
thcſe bags, uſe Ox-bladders half filled with a decoction of reſolving things 3 as Salt, Roſemary, 
Thyme, Lavender, Bay-berrics, and thelike : Then inject a Clytier being thus made. Be ©atwor emol, 
an. Mi. orig. puleg.calamenth. an. Is {\ . aniſi, carui an. he \:. F lor.aneth. an. pi buliant in bydromele ad \\> i, 
zn qua diſſolve bened. laxat. meliis anthoſati, ſacc. rub. an. i. Olci aneth. & chamem. an. 11 i}, Leta clylter 
be made to be injected at twice for the guts being ſtretched out cannot contain the accuttomed doſis 
of aclyttcr 3 Alſo this following clyter is much approved. RK Viri malvat.& olei nucum an. 5 lt}. Ag. 
vite, 5 1- Olei juniperi.& rut. per quintum «ſſent.£xtraft. an. 5 ij. Let this be injected as hot as the Pa- 
ticnt can endure. T have ott-times, as by miracle, helped intolcrable pain cauſed by the Wind- 
colick and Phlegm with this clyſter. Avicen preſcribes a carminative clytter made of Hyſſop, Ori- 
ganum acorus, Anis-{eeds, and Engliſh Galengal. Let the Patient teed upon meats of good juice and 
calic digeſtion, as Broths made with the yolks of Eggs, Saffron, hot Herbs, and a N utmeg, let him 
drink good Wine,as Muſcadine,or Hypocraſs made with good Wine.ſo to heat the ſtomach and guts, 
For in Galen's opinion, all windineſs 1s generated by a remiſs heat, But if the pain thall continue, 
a large Cupping-glaſs ſhall be applicd to the navel, todraw and diſſipate the windinceſs ; the bel- 
ly ſhall be bound with ſtrong and broad ligatures, to ftrengthen the guts, and diſcuſs the matter 
of fatulcncies. The Patients taught by Nature to uſe this remedy, whilſt none admonithing 
them, they preſs the bclly with their hands in the bitterneſs of pain. But if the pain cannct be thus 
appeaſed, we mult come to ſuch medicines as work by an occult property, as the dricd gut ofa Wolt, 
for a dram thercof made into powder is given in Wine with good ſucceſs. That Colick which is 
cauſcd by a cholcrick inflammation requires contrary medicines, to wit, blood-letting, and a refri- 
gerating dictz potions made of Diacatholicon and Caſſia diflolved in Barley-water, alſo cooling cly- 
ters. Avicen preſcribes narcoticks,tor that being cold, they are contrary to the morbitick cauſe which 
is hot and dry 3 ſuch are pills of Philonizm. Alfo pills of Hiera picra in the quantity of 9 iv. with 
Opium and Saffron, of cach one grain, may be uſcd. Alſo Baths are appointed, made of water 
wherein Mallows, Mar{h-mallows, Violet leaves, flowers of white Lilies, Lettuce, Purſlan have becn 
boiled, to correct the actimony of the cholerick and hot humors, whence the diſcaſe and ſymptom 
ariſcth. That Colick which is like to this, and procecds from alt, acrid, thick and tough phlegm, 
is cured, the humor being hilt attenuated, and diffuſcd, and at length evacuated by medicincs ta- 
ken by the mouth and otherwiſe, according to the preſcription of the learned Phylician. But Ari- 
cen cures that which 1s occalioned by the ſupprcthon of the hardned excrements, and twining of 
them by meats which have an emollicnt faculty, ſuch as humcGing broths, as that which is made of 
an old Cock tired with running, and threſhed to death, and fo boiled with Dill, Polypody, and a 
lictle Salt, until the fleſh tall from the bones; alſo he uſeth detergent clyſters, ſuch as this which fol- 
lows. IK Bete, m.i Furfuris, . i. ficus, nu. x. alth. m.i. Fiat decoftio ad ib i. In qua aiſſolve nitri &- 
murie an. 3 it. Sacc, 5 i, Ol. ſeſamini, 5 ij. But if the obſirution be more contumacious, you mult 
uſe more powerful ones madd ex cyclamin. centaurio, & hiira diacolocinth. an. 5 ij. But if the obliructi- 
on do notwithſtanding remain, ſo that the excrements come forth at the mouth, Marianus Sanfius 


quick-filver in wiſheth (by the counſel of many who have ſo freed themſelves from this deadly ſymptom ) to 


rhe unfolding 
of rhe guts- 


drink three pounds of Quick-filver with water only. For the doubled, and, as it were, twincd u p= 
gut is untglded by che weight of the Quick-lilyer, and the excrements are deprelt and thzutt forth, 
; and 
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and the Worms are killed which gave occaſion to this affect. John of S. Germans, that moſt wors 
thy Apothecary, hath told me that he ſaw a Gentleman, who when as he could not be freed 
from the pain of the colick by any means preſcribed by learned Phyſicians, at length by the coun- 
ſel of a certain German his Friend, drank three ounces of oyl of Sweet-almonds drawn without 
fire, and mixed with ſome White-wine and Pellitory-water, and ſwallowed a leaden Bullet be- 
ſmeared with Quick-filver, and that Bullet coming preſently out by his ftundament, he was wholly 
freed from his colick. 
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CHAP. LINK. 
Of Phlebotomy, or Blood-letting, 


thus Arteritomy, is the opening of an artery. The hit ſcope of Phlebotomy is the evacua- fomy 15. 
tion of the blood oftending in quantity, although oftt-times the Phyſicians intention is to The uſe. 
draw forth the blood which oftends in quality, or either way by opening a vein. Repletion, Replerion 
which is cauſed by the quantity, is two-fold 3 the one ad vires, that is, to the ſtrength, the veing #&fald. 
being otherwiſe not very much {welled : This makes men infirm and weak, Nature not able to bear 
his humor, of what kind ſoever it be, The other is termed ad vaſa, that is, to the veiſels, the 
which is ſo called comparatively to the plenty of blcod, although the firength may very well away 
therewith. The vcſlels arc oft-times broke by this kind of repletion, fo that the Patient cafts and 
ſpits up blood, or elſe evacuatcs it by the noſe, womb, hemorrhoids, or varices. The repletion The fgns: 
which is ad vires, is known by the heavineſs and weariſomneſs of the whole body 3 but that which 
is ad vaſa, is perccived by their diſtenſion and tulneſs, both of them ſtand in need of evacuation. 
But blood is only to be let by opening a vein, for tive reſpects: The firlt is to leflen the abundance Five ſcopes in 
of blood, as in plcthorick bodies, and thoſe who are troubled with inflammation without any ple- "8 blood. 
nitude. The ſecond is for divertion or revullion, as when a vein of the right is opened to ſtay the 
bleeding of the left noſtril, The third is to allure or draw down; as when the ſaphena is opencd 
in the ankle, to draw down the courſes in women. The fourth is for alteration or introduction of 
another quality 3 as when in ſharp teavers we open a vein to breathe out that blood which is heated 
in the veſſels, and cooling the rclidue which remains behind. The fifth is to prevent imminent diC- 
eaſes 3 as when in the Spring and Autumn we draw blood by opening a vein in ſuch as are ſubject 
to ſpitting of blood, the Squinancy, Plurifie, Falling-ficknels, Apoplexy , Madneſs, Gout, or in 
ſuch as are wounded, for to prevent the inflammation which 1s to be feared. Before blood-letting, 
if there be any old excrements in the guts, they ſhall be evacuated by a gentle Clyſter or ſuppo- 
fitory, leſt the meſaraick veins ſhould thence draw unto them any impurity. Blood mult not be From whence 
drawn from ancient people, unleſs ſome preſent neceſſity require it, leſt the native heat, which is *© muſt not 
but languid in them, ſhould be brought to extreme debility, and their ſubſtance decay 3 neither gs 
mult any in like ſort be taken from children, for fear of reſolving their powers by reaſon of the 
tenderneſs of their ſubſtance, and rareneſs of their habit. The quantity of blood which is to be 
let, rnuſt be conlidered by the ſtrength of the Patient and greatneſs of the diſeaſe : Therefore if 
the Patient be weak, and the diſeale require large evacuation, it will be convenient to part the 
letting of blood, yea by the interpolition of ſome days. The vein of the forchead being opened When and for 
is good tor the pain of the hind-part of the head, yet firſt we toment the part with warm water, _— my 
that ſo the skin may be ſofter; and the blood drawn into the veins in greater plenty. In the WR 
Squinancy, the veins which are under the tongue mult be opened aſlant, without putting any liga- 
gatures about the neck, for fear of firangling. Phlebotomy 1s neceflary in all diſeaſes which ſtop or 
hinder the breathing, or take away the voice or ſpeech; as likewiſe in all contutions by a heavy ſtroke, 
or fall from high, in an Apoplexy, Squinancy, and Burning-teaver, though the firength be not 
great, nor the blood faulty in quantity or quality, blood mult not be let in the height of a Feaver. 
Moti judge it fit to draw blood from the veins moſt remote from the affected and inflamed part, for 
that thus the courſe of the humors may be diverted, the next veinson the contrary being opened, 
the humors may be the more drawn into the affected part, and fo increaſe the burthen and pain. But 
this opinion of theirs is very erroneous, for an opened vein always evacuates and burthens the next 
part. For I have ſundry times opened the veins and arteries of the affected part, as of the hands 
and feet in the Gout of their parts; of the temples in the Megrim3 whereupon the pain always 
was ſomewhat aſſwaged, for that together with the evacuated blood , the malignity of the Gout, and 
the hot ſpirits (the cauſes of the Head-ach or Megrim) were evacuated. For thus Galen wiſheth to 13+ Meth. cap. 
open the arteries of the temples in a great and contumacious defluxion falling upon the eyes, or in ** 
the Mcgrim or Head-ach, 


Pow: is the opening of a vein, evacuating the blood with the reſt of the humors ; What Phlebo- 
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CHAP. LX. 


How to open @ vein, or draw blood from thence. 


How to place He firſt thing is, to ſeat or place the Patient in as good a poſtnre as you can, to wit, m his 
the Patient. bed, if he be weak 3 but in a chair, if ſtrong, yet ſo, that the light may fall dire&tly ap- 

on.the vein which you intend to open. Then the Surgeon ſhall rub the arm with his 
Rubbing the hand, or a warm linnen cloth, that the blood may flow the more plentitully ito the vein : 
— Then he ſhall bind the vein with a ligature a little above the place appointed to be opened, and he 


0g Arn aug ſhall draw back the blood upwards towards the ligature from the lower part 3 and it it be the right 


the vein, arm, he ſhall take hold thereof with his left hand 3 but if the left, then with his right hand, pre(- 
ſing the vein in the mean time with his thumb a little below the place were you mean to open it, 
leſt it ſhould flip away 3 and that it may be the more ſwoln by forcing up the blood: Then with 
with his nail he ſhall mark or delign the place to be opened, and ſhall anoint it, being ſo marked, 
with butter or oyl, whereby the skin may be relaxcd, and the lancet enter more cafily, and there- 
fore the ſcion may be the leſs painful. He ſhall hold his lancet between his thumband fore-hinger, 
neither too near, nor too far from the point 3 he ſhall reſt his other three fingers upon the Patients 
Why the Be6- 271, that ſo his hand may be the more ſteddy, and leſs trembling. Then hall he open the vein 
lica and Medi- with an Incifion agreeable to the magnitude of the veſſel, and the indifferent thicknels of the con- 
an may not tained' blood, ſomewhat aſlant, diligently avoiding the artery which lics under the Baſilica, and 
+ —_— the nerve or tendon of the two-headed muſcle, which lies under the Median vein. But for the 
Ceptalick, ©  Cephalick, it may be opened without danger. As much blood as is ſufficient being drawn, accord- 
ing to the mind of the Phyſician, he ſhall looſe the ligature, and laying a little boulitcr under, he 
The binding {ball with a ligature bind up the wounded part to fiay the bleeding, the ligature {hall be neither too 


up after ſtrait nor looſe, but ſo that the Patient may treely bend and extend his arm; wheretore whilit that 
blood- letting. js in doing, he mult not hold his arm firait out, but gently bended , otherwiſe he caunot treely 
bend it. | 


The Fignre of a Lancet to let blood withal. 
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CHAP. LXI. 
Of Cupping-glaſſes or Ventoſes. 


_— be evacuated, and then chiefly there is place for ſcarification after the Cupping glaſſes: 
glaſſes, yet they are alſo applicd for revulſion and diverſion 3 for when an humor continually flows 
down into the eyes, they may be applicd to the ſhoulders with a great flame, for ſo they draw more 

ſtrongly and cffetually. They are allo applicd under womens breaſts, for to ſtop the courſes flow- 

' ing too immoderately, but to their thighs, for to provoke them. They are alſo applicd to ſuch as 

are bit by venemous beaſts, as alſo to parts poſſeſſed by a peſtiferous Bubo or Carbuncle, ſo to 

Lb, 8. cap. x, draw the poyſon from within outwards. For (as Celſis ſaith) a Cupping glaſs where it is fafined 
on, if the skin be firſt ſcaritied, draws forth blood 3 but if it be whole, then it draws ſpirit. Alſo 

they are applicd to the belly, when any groſs or thick windineſs ſhut up in the guts, or membranes 

of the Epigaſtrinm, or lower belly cauling the colick, is to be diſcuſſed. Alſo they are faſtned to 

the Hypscondries, when as flatulency in the liver, or ſpleen, ſwells up the entrail lying thereunder, or 

in too great a blecding at the noſe. Alſo they are ſet againſt the reins in the bottom of the belly, 

whereas the ureters run down to draw down the ſtone into the bladder, when as it ſtops in the 

middle or entrance of the ureter, You thall make choice of greater and lefſer Cupping glaſſes, ac- 

cording to the condition of the part, and the contained matter. But to thoſe parts whereto theſe 

cannot by rcaſon of their greatneſs be applied, you may tit horns for the ſame purpoſe, 


The uſe of '(< glaſſes are applied eſpecially when the matter conjunCt and impaQt inany part is to 


Book XVII. whoſe Care is performed by Surgery. « 413 o 


The Figures of Cupping-glaſſes of different bigneſs, with little holes in their bottoms, which ſhall be ſtop- 
ped with wax, when you apply them tothe parts, but opened when you would take them off, that fo 
the air may enter in with the more eaſe, _ © 


A Lancet. Horns which without fire, by only ſucking at the upper 
boles draw from the part lying under them. 
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The ufe of 
Leeches. 


How to apply 
them. 


How to cauſe 
them to fall 


What it 153, 


Particular 
Gouts. 


Lib.12.Caf.12» 


The reſ m- 
blance of che 
Gour or the 
Eplephie. 


CHAP, LIXII. 
Of Leeches, and thcir uſe, 


Leeches may for the moſt part be put, as to the fundament, to open the coat ot the Hemor- 
rhoid veins, to the mouth cf the womb, the gums, lips, noſe, hngers. After the Leeches be- 
ing filled with blood, ſhall fall off, if the diſcaſe require a large evacuation of blood, and the 
art afteted may endure it, Cupping-glaſſes, or Horns, or other Lecches ſhall be ſubſtituted, If the 
eches be handled with the bare hand, they are angred, and become ſo ftomachtul, as that they 
will not bite 3 wherefore you ſhall hold them in a white and clean linnen cloth, and apply them to 
the skin, being firſt lightly ſcaxitied, or beſmeared with the blood of ſome other creature z for thus 
they will take hold of the fleſh, rogether with the skin enore greedily ard fully. To cauſe them fall 
off, you ſhallput ſome powder of Salt or Aſhes upon their heads, It any deſire to know how 
njuch blood they have drawn, lethimſprinkle them with Salt made into powder, as ſoon as they 
are come off, for thus they will vomit up what blood ſoever they have ſucked. If you defire they 
ſhould ſuck more blood than they are able tocontain, cut off their tails as they ſuck, for thus they 
will make no end of ſucking, for that it runs out as they ſuck it. TheLeeches by ſucking, draw 
the blood not only from the affe&ed part whereto they are applied, but alſo from the adjacent 
and diſtant parts. Alſo ſometimes the part bleeds a good while atter the Leeches befallen away, 
which happens not by ſcaritication after the application of Cupping-glafſes or Horns. If you can- 
not ſtop the bleeding after the falling away of the Leeches, then =, the half of a Bean upon the 
wound, until it {tick of it ſelf, for thus it will ſtay 3 alſo « burnt rag may be fitly applied with a boul- 
ſer and ht ligature, 


FT thoſe parts of the body whereto Cupping-glaſſes. and horns cannot be applicd, to thoſe 


The end of the Seventeenth Book, 
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BOOK XVII. 
Of the Gout. 


—— ———_—— 


CHAP. I. 
The dcſcription of the Gout. 


He Gout is a diſeaſe occupying and harming the ſubſtance of the joynts by the 
falling down and collecticn of a virulent matter accompanied by four humors. 
This word Arthritis or Gout, is gencral for every joint ſo affeted ; yer it en- 
joys divers particular names in ſundry joynts of the body 3 as that which fal- 
leth upon the joint of the Jaw, is termed Sijagonagra, for the Greeks call the 
JawSiagon z that which affects the neck is termed Trachelagra, for that the 
neck is termed Trachelos : That which troubles the back-bone is called Rhaci- 
ſagra, for the ſpine is termed Rhacis : That which moleſts the ſhoulders Oma- 

gra, for the joynt of the ſhoulder iscalled Omos : That which affe@ts the joynt of the collar-bones 

Cleiſagra, for that the Creeks call this bone Cleis ; That in the elbow Pechyagra, for Pechys ſignitieth 

the elbow : The Gout in the hand is called Chiragra, in the hip 1ſchias, in the knee Gonagra, in the 

feet Podepra, for that the hand, hip, knee and =o are in Greek termed, Cheir, Iſchion, Gonia and 

Pows, When as there is great abundanceof humors in a body, and the Patient leads a ſedentary life, 

not ſome one, but all the joynts of the body are at once troubled with the Gout. 


__—_— 
—— | — 


CHAP. II. 
Of the occult cauſes of the Gout. 


cauſeth the plague, Les venerea, or Falling lickneſs, For it is of a kind and nature clean 

different from that which cauſeth a Phlegmon, Oedema, Eryſipelas, or Scirrbus z for as Aetins 

ſaith, it never cometh to ſuppuration like other humors, not for that, as I think, becauſe it hap- 
pens in bloodleſs parts, but through the occaſion of ſome occult malignity. Hereto may be addcd,that 
the humors which cauſe the fore-mentioned tumors, when as they fall down upon any part, not 
then truly when they axe turned into Pxs or matter, do they cauſc ſo tharp pains as that which 
cauſcth the Gout, tor the pain thereof is far more tharp, than of that humor which cauſeth an ul- 
cerated Cancer. Belides theſe humors, when they fall upon the joynts through any other occation, 
never turn into knots, only that which cauſeth the Gout in the joynts, atter it hath fallen thither, is 
at length hardned into a certain knotty, and, asit were, plaſter-like ſubltance to be amended by no 
remedies. But fſceing it offends not the parts by which it lows down (no more than the mattcr 
which creeping upwards fromthe lower parts to the brain, cauſeth the Epilepfie) as ſoon as it fal- 
<th into ſpaces of the joynts, it cauſerth cruel pain, one while with heat, another while with cold. 
For 

© 


T He humor cauſing the Gouti snot ofa more known, or eaſily expreſt nature than that which 
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For you may ſee ſome troubled with the Gout, who complain that their pained joynts are burnt ; 

there are others to whom they ſeem colder than any ice, fo that they cannot be ſufficiently heated 

to their hearts defire 3 verily you may ſometimes fee in the ſame body troubled with the Gour, 

that the joynts of the right fide will, as it were, burn with heat, but on the left fide will be Riff 

with cold ; or which is more, the knee in the ſame fide to be tormented with a hot diſtemper, and 

the ankle troubled with a cold. Laſtly, there ſometimes happens a ſucceſſion of pain in a ſucceii- The ſtrange 
on of days, as the ſame joynts will be this day troubled with a hot, to morrow with a cold diftem- variery ot che 
per, ſo that we need not marvel to ſee Phyſicians preſcribe one while hot, another while cold medi- © 

cines againſt the ſame diſeaſe of the ſame part and body. Alſo it ſometimes happens that the 

malignity of this humor doth not only not yield to medicines, but it is rather made worſe, fo that 

the Patients affirm that they are far better when they have none, than when they have any reme- 

dies applied. For all things being rightly done, and according to reaſon, yet the diſcale will coms 

again at certain ſeaſons by hts 3 and hereupon it is ſaid by Horace : : 


Dn cupit, ant metuit, juvat illum ſic domus ant res, 
Ut lippum pifte tabule, fomenta podagram. 


Richcs the covetous, and fearful ſo do pleaſe, 
As Pictures ſore eyes, Bathes the Gout do calc» 


Certainly ſuch as have this diſcaſe hereditarily, can no more be helped and throughly freed 
therefrom, than thoſe in whom the matter of the diſeaſe is become knotty, whereof Ovid thus 
ſpcakcth : 

Tollere nodoſam neſcit medicina podagram. 


Phyſick the knotty Gout it cannot heal. 


Theſe reaſons have induced many to bclieve, that the eſſence of this diſeaſe is unknown, for 
there js a certain occult and inexplicable virulency, the author of {o great malignity and contuma- 
cy 3 which Avicen ſeems to acknowledge,when he writes that there is a certain kind of Gout whoſe £4. 3. ſe. 22. 
rnatter is ſo acute and malign, that if it at any time be augmentcd by the force of anger, it may ſuf- 74%. 2*p. 
fice to kill the party by ſudden death. Therefore Galen hin.1clt writes that Treacle mult be uſed in all £9 4e ther. ad 
Arthritical and gouty affects, and as I think for no other reaſon, than tor that it dries, waſtes, and * p— 
weakens the malignity thereof. Gordonies is of the ſame opinion, but addeth withal, that the 
body muſt be prepared and purged betore we uſc Treacle. Therefore the matter of the Gout is a The marrer of 
thin and virulent humor, yet not contagious, offending in quality rather than quantity, cauſing = —_— 
extreme pains, and therefore infiigating the humors together with the caliginous and flatulenc ſpi- yr maligni- 
rits prepared or ready for defluxion upon the affefed parts. Theretore as the bitings of Aſps, and ry. 
ſtingings of Waſps cauſe cruel pain with ſudden ſwelling and bliftering, which is by the heat of the 
humors which the poyſon hath tainted, and not by the timple ſolution of continuity, ſeeing that 
we daily {ce Shoo-makers and Taylors pricking their fleth with auls and necdles, without having 
any ſuch ſymptom : So the virulency oft the Gout cauſeth intolerable tormenting pain, not by the 
abundance, becauſe it happens to many who have the Gout, no tign of defluxion appearing in the 
joynts, but only by a malignant and inexplicable quality, by reaſon whereot theſe pains do not 
ceaſe unleſs abated by the help of medicines, or nature, or both. The recital of the tollowing Hitto- 
ries will give much light to that inexplicable and virulent malignity of the matter cauting the Gout, At Hiſtory, 
Whiltt King Charles the ninth of happy memory, was at Brxrdeaux, there was brought to Chappellain 
and Caſtellan the Kings Phyſicians, and Tajte a Phyſician of Burdeanx, Nicolas Lambert and my 
ſelf, Surgeons, a certain Gentlewoman ſome forty years old, exceedingly troubled for many years, 
by reaſon of a tumor ſcarce equalling the bignels of a Peaſe, on the outtide of the joynt of the left 
hip: One of her tormenting fits took her in my preſence ſhe preſently began tocry and roar, A terrible fit, 
and rathly and violently to throw her budy this way and that way, with motions and geſtures above 
a womans, yea a mans nature for ſhe thrutt her head between her legs, laid her teet upon her 
ſhoulders 3 you would have faid ſhe had bcen poſſeſſed of the Devil. This fit held her ſome 
quarter of an hour 3 during all which time I heedtully obſerved whether the grieved part ſwelled 
any bigger than it was accuſtomed, whether there hapned any new inflarnmation z but there was 
no alteration as far as I could gather by fight or fecling, but only that the cried out more loudly 
when as I touched it. The ht paſſed, a great heat took her, all her body ran down with fiveat, 
with ſo great wearineſs and weakneſs of all her members, that the could not fo much asltir her 
little tinger. There could be no ſuſpicion of an Epileptick, for this woman all the time of her How p 
agony did perfe&tly make uſe of all her ſenſes, did ſpeak, diſcourſe, and had no convullion. Nei- n _ =” _ 
did the {pare any coſt or diligence, whereby ſhe might be cured of her diſcaſe by the help of Phyti- g,,. . 
cians or famous Surgeons 3 the conſulted alſo with Witches, Wizzards, and Charmers, fo that 
ſhe had Icft nothing unattempted, but all art was exceeded by the greatneſs of the diſeaſe. When 
I had ſhewedall theſe things at our conſultation, we all with one conſent were cf this opinion, to 
apply a potential Cautery to the grieved part, or the tumor. I my felt applied it 3 atter the fall 
ot the Eſchar very black and virulent ſanies flowed out, which freed the woman of her pain and 
diſcaſe for ever atter. Whence you may gather, that the caule of fo great evil was a certain vene- 
nate malignity, hurting rather by an incxplicable quality than quantity 3 which being overcome 
and evacuated by the Cautery, all pain abſolutely ceaſed. Upon the like occation, but on the right 
arm, the wife of the Queens Coach-man at Amboiſe, conſulted Chappellain, Caftelan and me, earu- 
elily craving caſe of her pain, tor the was fo grievouſly tormented by hits, that through impatien- 
cy. being carclcfs of her felt, the endeavoured to call her felt headlong out of her chamber window, 

tor 


How an Epi- - 
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for fear whercof ſhe had a'guard put upon her. We judged that the like Monſter, was to be aſſaulted 
with the like weapon, neither were we deceived, for uling a potential Cautery, this had like ſuc- 
ceſs as the former. Wherefore thebitterneſs of the pain ct the Gout is not occafioned by the only 
weakneſs of the joynts, for thus the pain ſhould be continual, and always like it ſelf 3 neithcr is it 
from the diſtemper of a ſimple humor, for no ſuch thing happens in other tumors of what kind 
ſoever they be 3 but it proceeds from a venenate, malign, occult and inexplicable quality of the 
matter : Wherefore this diſcaſe ſtands in need of a diligent Phyſician, and a paintul Surgeon, 


; _ C H A P. mT. 
Of the manifeſt cauſes of the Gout, 


The firſt pri- Lthough theſe things may be true which we have delivered of the occult cauſe of the Gour, 
te __ yet there be and are vulgarly aſſigned others, of which a probable reaſon may be rendred, 
of the Gout} wherein this malignity, whereof we have ſpoke, lies hid and is ſeated, Therefore as of 
many other diſeaſes, ſoalſo of the Gout, there are aſligned three cauſes that is, the primitive, an- 
tecedent, and conjun& : The primitive is twofold, one drawn from their hrſt original and their 
mothers womb, which happens to ſuch as are generated of gouty Parents, chiefly it whillt they 
were conceived, this gouty matter did aCtually abound and fall upon the joynts. For the ſeed 
Lib.de arre, loc. falls from all the parts of the body, as faith Hippocrates, and Ariſtotle athrms 1:b. de gen. animal, Yet 
& 4744. this cauſes not an inevitable neceſſity of having the Gout, for as many begot of found and health- 


Lib,1.cap.17. ful Parents are taken by the Gout by their proper and primary default 3 ſo many live free from this 
diſcaſe, whoſe fathers notwithfianding were troubled therewith. Tt is probable that they have 
this bencht and priviledge by the ras, Ar of their Mothers ſeed, and the laudable temper of the 
womb whereof the one by the mixture, and the other by the gentle heat, may amend and cor- 
re&t the faults of the paternal! ſeed; for otherwiſe the diſcale would become hereditary, and gouty 
perſons would neceflarily generate gouty 3 for the ſeed followeth the temper and complexion of the 
party generating, as it is ſhewed by Avicen. Another primitive caule is trom inordinate diet, elpe- 

Lib. 3. ſen. 22. cially in the uſe of meat, drink, exerciſe and venery. Laltly, by unprofitable humors which are 

traft.2. cap. generated and heaped up in the body, which in proceſs of timeacquire a virulent malignity 3 for 

arrwnpds ug theſe nll the head with vapors raiſed up from them, when the membranes, nerves and tendons, 
of the Gour, and conſequently the joynts become more lax and weak. They offend in teeding who eat 

much meat, and of ſundry kinds at the ſame meal, who drink ftrong Winewithout any Mix» 
ture, who fleep preſently after meat, and which uſe not moderate exerciſes; for hence a ple- 
nitude, an oblirucion of the veſſels, crudities, the increaſe of excrements, eſpecially ſcrous : 

Which if they low down unto the joynts, without doubt they cauſe this diſeaſe; for the joynts 

are weak cither by nature or accident, in compariſon ot the other parts of the body : By nature, 

as if they be looſe and ſoft from their hrlt original; by accident, as by a blow, fall, hard travel- 
ling, running in the Sun by day, in the cold by night, racking, too frequent venery, eſpecially 
ſuddenly after meat 3 for thus the heat is diſſolved by reaſon of the dilſipation of the {pirits cauſed 
in the effuſion of ſeed, whence many crude humors, which by an unſeaſonable motion are ſent 
into the finews and joynts. Through this occaſion old men, becauſe their native heat is the more 
weak, are commonly troubled with the Gout. Beſides alſo the ſupprettion of excrements accy- 
ſtomed to be avoided at certain times, as the courſes, hemorrhoids, vomit, ſcouring, cauſeth this 
diſeaſe. Hence it is, that in the opinion of Hippocrates, a woman 15 not troubled with the Gout, 
unleſs her courſes fail her. They are in the ſame caſe who have old and running ulcers ſuddenly 
healed, or varices cut and healed, unleſs by a ftrict courſe of diet they they hinder the generation 
and increaſe of accuſtomed excrements. Alſo thoſe which recover of great and long diſcaſes, un- 
leſs they be tully and perfectly purged, either by nature or art 3 theſe humors falling into the 
joynts, Which are the reliques of the diſeaſe, make them to become gouty : And thus much for the 

The antece- primitive cauſe. The internal or antecedent cauſe is the abundance of humors, the largeneſs of 

dent cauſe of the yeſſcls and paſſages which run to the joynts, the ſtrength of the amandating bowels, the looſ- 

the Gout. neſs, ſoftneſs, and imbecillity of the reviving joynts. The conjunct cauſe is the humor, it (elf re- 
pact and ſhut up in the capacitics and cavities of the joynts. Now the unprofitable humor, on eve- 
ry fide ſent down by the lirength of the expullive faculty, {ooner lingers about the joynts, for that 

Five cauſes of they are of a cold nature and denſe, ſo that once impact in that place, it cannot be ealily digeſied 

the painof and reſolved. This humor then cauſeth pain by reaſon of diftention or ſolution of continuity, di- 

rhe Gour. {temper 3 and beſides the virulency and malignity which it requires, But it favours of the nature 

_ Os +; ſomctimes of one,ſlometimes of more humors 3 whence the Goutis cither phlegmonous, eryſipelatous, 

moot che * axdematous, or mixt. The concourle of Hatulencies, together with the flowing down humors, and 

Gout comes as it were tumult by the hinderance of tranſpiration, increaſeth the doloritick diftention in the 


_ from = membranes, tendons, ligaments and other bodies wherein the joynt conlilis, 
rain, 


Alpb. I 9eſett, -D 
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CHAP. IV. 
Out of what part the matter of the Gout may flow down upon the joynts, 


{cends from the brain is phlegmatick, ſerous, thin and clear, ſuch as uſually drops out of 

the noſe, cndued with a malign and venenate quality. Now it paſſeth out by the mul- 

culous skin and Pericranuan, as alſo through that large hole by which the ſpinal marrow, the 
brains ſubliitute, is propagated into the ſpine, by the coats and tendons of the nerves into the ſpaces 
of 


T He mattcr of the Gout comes for the moſt part from the liver, or brain 3 that which de- 
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of the joynts, andit is commonly cold. That which preceeds from the liver is diffuſed by the 
great vein and arteries filled and puffed up, and participates of the nature of the four humors, of 
which the maſs of the blood conſiſts, more frequently accompanicd with an hot diftemper, toge- 
ther with a gouty malignity. Beſides this manner of the Gout, which is cauſed by defluxion, Sp 

> 4, . I - y cor- 
there is another which is by congeſtion 3 as, when the too weak digeſtive faculty of the joynts geflions 
cannot aſſimilate the juices {ent to them, 


CHAP. V. 
The ſigns of the Arthritick, humor flowing from the Brain. 


a dulneſs with the pain of the outer parts, then chiefly perceptible, when the hairs 

are turned up, or backwards 3 moreover, the muſculous skin of the head is puffed up, 
as {woln with a certain cedematous tumor 3 the Patients ſeem to be much different from them- 
ſelves by reaſon of the functions of the mind hurt by the malignity of the humor, from whence 
the natural faculties arenot tree z as the crudities of the ſtomach, and the frequent and acrid belch- 
ings may teltifie. 


W the defluxion is at hand, there is an heavineſs of the head, a defite torch, and 


— 
— 
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CHAP. VI. 
The ſigns of a gouty Humor, proceeding from the Liver. 


— — 


bowels, blood and choler carry the ſway, the veins are large and {woln,a defluxion ſudden- nn" 
ly falls down, eſpecially it there be a greater quantity of choler than of other humors in the from the de- 
maſs of the blood. But if.as it often falls out, the whole blood, by means of crudities degenerate into fault of the li- 
phlegm and a wheyilſh humor 3 then will it come to pals, that the Gout alſo, which proceeds from ver,aſhmilates 
the liver, may be pituitous or phlegmatick, and participate of the nature of an edema, like that my wy ma of 
which proceeds from the brain. As it the ſame maſs of blood decline towards melancholy, the OY 
Gout which thence ariſeth, reſembles the nature of a ſcirrhus ; yet that can ſcarce happen, that me- 
Jancholy by reaſon of the thickneſs and ſlowneſs to motion may fall upon the joynts. Yet notwith- ew 
ſtanding, becauſe we ſpeak of that which may be of theſe, it will not be unprofitable briefly to di- Gouromnnt 


- dsfi 
ſtinguiſh the ſigns of each humor, and the differences of Gouts to be deduced from thence. _ = = 


'F He right Hypocondry is hot in ſuch gouty perſons,yea the inner parts are much heated by the When the 
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CHAP. VII. 
By what ſigns we may underſtand this or:that humor to accompany the gonty malignity. 


V Ou may give a guels hercat by the Paticnts age, temper, ſeaſon of the year, condion of the 


Country where he lives, his diet and condition ot lite, the increaſe of the pain in the 

morning, noon, c_——_— night, by the propriety of the beating, pricking, ſharp or dull 
pain 3 by numnels, as in a melancholy Gout or Itching 3 as in that which is cauſed by tough phlegm, 
by the ſenſible appearance of the part in ſhape and colour (as tor example ſake) in a phlegmatick 
Gout, the colour of the affected part is very little changed from its (c1t, and the neighbouring well 
parts, in a ſanguine Gout it looks red, in a cholerick it is fiery or pale, in a melancholy livid or 
blackiſh, by the heat and bigneſs which is greater in a ſanguine and phlegmatick than in the relt, 
by the change 3 and laſtly, by things helping and hurting. And there be ſome, who tor the know- 
l:dge of theſe differences, wiſh- us to view the Patients urine, and feel their pulſe, and conſider 
theſe excrements, which in each particular nature, are accuſtomed toabound or flow, and are now 
ſuddenly and unaccuſtomarily ſuppreft. For hence may be taken the ſigns of the dominion of this 
or that humor. But more ample-knowledge of theſe things may be drawn from the humors predo- 
minant in each perſon. and the figns of tumors formerly delivered. Only this is to be noted by the 
way, that the Gout which is cauſed by melancholy, is rare to be found. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Prognoſticks in the Goat, 


vous and acute 3 ſo that through vehemency of pain many are almoſt mad, and wiſh them- 

ſc}ves dead. They have certain periods and fits, according to the matter and condition 
of the humor wherein this malign and inexplicable gouty virulency reſides. Yet they more fre- Gente: 
quently invade in the Spring and Autumn ſuch as have it hereditary are ſcarce ever throughly free quenc in the 
therefrom, 25 neither ſuch as have it knotty : For inthe former it was born with them, and implan- Spring and 
ted, and, as it were, fixed in the original of life; but in the other, the matter is become platter- Fall. 
like, ſo that it can neither be reſolved nor ripened. That which proceeds from a cold and pi- What rr 
tuitous matter, cauſeth not ſuch cruel tormenting pain, as that which is of an hot, ſanguine or cho- ” 
Izrick cauſe, neither is it fo fpecdily healed, for that the hot and thin matter is more readily 
diſſolved ; therefore commonly it ceafeth not until forty days be paſt : Beſides alſo, by how 
much the ſubſtance of the affected part is more denſe, and the expulſive faculty more weak, by ſo 
much the pain is more tedious. Hence it is, that thoſe Gouty pains which moleſt the knee, heel 

and 


B the Writings of Phyſicians the pains of the Gout are accounted amongſt the moſ gric- 
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Gal. ad aphor. and huckle-bone, are more contumacious. The Gout which proceeds of an hot matter, retts not 
49. ſet. 5. before the fourteenth or twentieth day. That which is occaſioned by acrid choler, by the bit- 
terneſs of the inflammation of the pain cauſcth a difficulty of breathing, raving, and ſundry times 
a Gangrene of the affected part, and lafily death 3 and healed, it otten leaves a palkie behind it, 
Why the Scia- Aniongſt all the gouty pains, the Sciatica challengeth the prime place, by the greatneſs of the pain 
rica cSiſeth _.14 multitude of {ymptoms 3 it brings unquietneſs and watching, a Feaver, Diſlocation, perpe- 
ng Us tral lameneſs, and the decay of the whole leg, yea and oftentimes of the whole body. Now lameneſs 
2nd leanneſs, or decay of the part are thus occafioned, for that the decurrent humor forceth the 
hcad of the thigh-bone out of the cavity of the huckle-bone 3 this being torceth out preſſed the muſe 
cl.s, veins, arteries, and that notable and large nerve which runs along the thigh, even to the tur- 
ther joynts of the toes, and by the way ts daverſly diſperſed over the muſcles of the whole leg : 
Theretore becauſe the head of the thigh is put out of its place, the Patient is forced to halt; be- 
cauſe thc veſſels and ncrves are oppreſſed, the nourithment and ſpirits do not treely flew into the 
parts there-under, whence proceeds thejr decay, Yet it ſundry times happens, that the head of the 
thigh: being not diſplaced, many halt becauſe the viſcid humor, which 1s naturally implanted in 
that place, and continually flows thithgr, both for the nutrition of theſe parts, and the lubrication 
of the joynt tor quicker motion, is bardned by heat and idleneſs, and the other unprohtable hu- 
mors Which fow down to their concrete, and fo intercept the liberty of motion. A groſs and viſcid 
bumor in what joynt ſoever it falleth and ftayeth, doth the fame. For by concretion it turns into 
2. plaſter-like nature at or near the joynt, poſlcſling the cavities thereof, and it depraveth the ti- 
gure of the part, making it crooked and knotted, which tormerly was trait and ſmooth, Further- 
more, every diſtemperature cauſed by the dcfluxion of humors, if it thall Iye long upon any part, 
depraves all the actions, and ott-times wholly aboliſheth them 3 ſo that there may be three cauſes of 
the leanneſs or decay of the joynt by the Gout, the obſtruftion or compreſſion of the vellels, idle- 
neſs, and an khe&ick diftcmper : But two of lameneſs, diſlocation and the concretion of an ad- 
The cauſes of VErtitious humor impact in the joynt. If coutrary to cuſtom and reaſon the pains of the Gout do 
the lameneſs not $0 away, or return at their accuttomed periods, moſt grievous and dangerous diſeaſcs there- 
or decay of on follow; tor the matter accuſtomed to low down into the joynts, if it ſeize upon the ſubtiance of 
the lim>s. the liver, cauſes a flegmon 3 if it tiay inthe larger veins, a centinual Feaver 3 if it flow in the 
membrane invelting the ribs, a Pluritie 3 if it berake it ſelf to the guts, and adhere to their<coats, 
How the Gour the Colick, cr Tliaca paſio: And to conclude, it produceth divers other ſymptoms, according to 
rurns into the the diverlity of the parts whereto it flows and abides. For thus ſundry that have been trou- 
Pallic, bled with the Gout, become paralytick, becauſe the matter, which formerly flowed down into 
the jcynts, ſtays in the ſubſtance and pores of the nerves, and fo hinders the ſpirit that it cannot 
freely m1 its whole ſubſtance paſs through them : Hence therefore comes the reſolution of the part, 
whercinto the nerve is inſerted. Old men can never be quite or abſolutely cured of the Gout, for 
that the maſs of their blood is {0 departcd from its primary and native goodneſs, that it can no 
more be reſtored, than dead or fowred Wine, The Gout, which proceeds trom a cold cauſe, in- 
vadeth flowly, and by little and little, and is helped by the uſe ct hot things that which is trom 
Why the Gout an hot matter quickly thews it {clf, and is helped by the uſe of cold things. Now, although the 
takes one in Gout more frequently returns in the Spring and Fall, yet it comes in the midlt of Winter, the 
Winter, atd ves being weakned by the exceſs of cold, and the humors preſſed out otherwhiles in the 
the m10it of , ! . T5 : 
axons: mid{t of Summer, the ſame being diffuſed and difſipated, Laltly, it comes at any time or ſea- 
ſon of the year, if thoſe who are ſubject to this difcaſe treed plenteouſly, and do all things ac- 
cording to theiffown minds and delirxe. Thoſe who are troubled with the Gout, fecl and per- 
ccive change of weather , ſtorms, rains, ſnows, winds , and ſuch like, before they come. © A 
+Southerly conltitution of the air, tor example, fills the body with humidities, and ſtirs up the 
humors that lye quiet in the body 3 and therefore caule defluxions upon the weaker parts, ſuch 
as the joynts, both by nature, as bzing without blood and fleſh, as allo by accident, for that they 
a long time have been accutiomed to be ſo tormented 3 theretore their pains are increaſed in a 
Why ſuch as wet ſ{caſvun, Many of theſe that are troubled with the Gout, delire venery in the bitterneſs of 
havethe Gout their pain, becaulc the internal heat wherewith they then are inflamed, doth not diſfipate into 
CO ſpirits and air, as the teaveriſh heat doth, but diſſolves, and, as it were, melts down the ſeminal 
ire venery. Þumor, which diſſolved, flows to the genitals, hlleth and dittends them. Theſame thing befals 
carriage and running horſes, for in theſe by Jabour, much heat ſends flatulencies to the bottom of 
Venery hurt- the belly. Yet venery is very hurtful to ſuch as are troubled with Gout, becauſe it diſfipates the 
ful in the Gout, ſpirits and rative heat, and increaſeth the unnatural heat 3 whereby it cometh to pals, that the 
nervous parts are weakned, ard the pain exaſperated. Rich men, that 1s, ſuch as teed riotoully 
on variety of dainties, ard in the mean ſpace live idly and lazily are more frequently and cruel- 
ly tormented with the Gout than poor people, who live (ſparingly and hardly : Wherefore there 
have been ſeen not a few of ſuch rich and riotous perſons, who having ſpent their eſtates, there- 
with changed their health, together with their fortune and diet, and fo have been wholly freed 
trom the Gout, 
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CHAP. IX. 
The general method of preventing and caring the Gont, 


Hoſe who deſire to prevent the Gout, muſt not glut themſelves with meat, muſt be quick 
to labour, and abttain from Wine and Venery, or certainly mult not uſe them unleſs for 
their healths ſake, myſt vomit and purge at certain tumes. Hippocrates writes, that bodies 

are not troubled with the Gout before the uſe of Venery, Yet at this day many Eunuchs are ſeen 
to 
1 


Apb.zo. ſet, 6. 
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to have the Gout, but eſpecially thoſe who abound with idlencſs and pleaſure; yet theſe we have 

heretofore mentioned are very effcual, not only for the prevention, but alſo for the cure of the 

preſent diſeaſe. Yet we mult diligently diſtinguiſh the cauſes, what they be, and whence they 

may proceed, and oppoſe thereto remedies contrary in quantity and quality, There are abſolutely 

three diſtinct cauſes of Gout: A tainture from the Parents; a corruption of the humors by diet 

and air a native, or adventitious weaknels of the joynts. Againtt theſe there is a twotold indica- Two general 
tion: The firſt is the evacuation and alteration of the peccant humors, the other the lrengthning ſcop.s of cu- 
of the weak joynts. Theſe two ſhall be performed by dict conveniently appointcd, purging, blood- "8 the Gout, 
letting, provocation of the'hemorrhoids, courſes, vomit, ſweat, urine, and-fit application of "local 

medicines. Thercfore, when the time ſhall come, wherein the Gout accultomcth to return by 

courſe, the Patient ſhall have a care of himſelf by a diligent manner of dict, he (hall Icflen the niat- 

ter of the diſeaſe by Phlebotomy (it that the Gout (hall ariſe from the blood) from the oppoſite Whence blood 
part, that by the ſame means revullion and evacuation may be made; as if the upper parts bc in- Puſtbe ler in 
flamed, blood ſhall be drawn trom the lower 3, it on the contrary the lowcr, out ot the upper, al- *be Gour, 
ways obſerving the ftraitnels of the hbres. Thus the right arm being troulbed with a gouty 't- 

flamm ation, the Saphena of the right leg ſhall be opened, and fo on the contrary 3 but it this genc- 

ral blood-letting being premiſed, the pain ſhall not ceaſe, it will be rcquilite to open the vcin next 

to the pain, which I have often performed with happy ſuccels. 

Yet Phlebotomy hath not the like etfect in all, tor it is not available to ſuch as are continually Whar gouty 
and uncertainly troubled with gouty pains, or whole bodics are weak and cold, whercin phlegin Pperfons find 
only is predominant. We may fay the ſame of purging, for though it be oft-times neceflary, yet PP venefir by 
too frequently re-iteratcd, it proves hurtful z furthermore, neither of theſe remedics is uſually very Phlebotomy: 
profitable to ſuch as obſerve no order in-meat and drink, which uſe vencry too intemperately, who 
abound with crude and contumacious humors, whole joynts by long vexation of the dilcaſe, have 
contracted an hectick dittemper and weakneſs, fo that they are departed trom their natural con- 
ſtitution, and ſuffer a great change of their proper ſubſtance. Wherctore as often as theſe greater In what Gour 
remedies ſhall be uſed, a Phyſician hall be called, who according to his judgment may determine © proves 
thereof. For oft-times dict proveth more available than medicines3 Therefore the Paticnt (if thc wang ans” 
matter of the Gout be hot) ſhall cither drink no Wine at all, or clle very much allayed, that is, as cines, 
much as his cuſtom and the conſtitution of his ſtomach can cndure, A ht time for purging, and blecd- 
ing is the Spring and Autumn, becauſe, according to the opinion of Hippocrates, Gouts reign chictly 4b 55-ſe2.6 
in theſe ſeaſons; in Autumn, for that the heat of the precedent Summer debilitateth the digeltive 
faculty, the native heat being dithpatcd : As alſo the cating of Smmier-truits hath heaped up plen- 
ty of crude humors in the body, which catily low down into the paſſages of the joynts opened and 
dilated by the Summers heat : Add hereunto, that the incquality or variableneſs of Autumn weakneth 
all nervous parts, and conſequently the joynts. But in the Spring, tor that the humors forced inward, 
by the coldneſs of the Winter, are drawn forth trom the centre to the circumicrence of the body, 
and being attenuated, fall into the joynts upon a very {mall occation, theretore there is great both 
neceſſity and opportunity for cvacuation, which it it ſhallnot avert the accuftomcd tit, yet it will 
make it more gentle and cahie, 


—— 
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CHAP. A , 
Of Vomiting. 


Omiting is by all the Anticnts exceedingly commended, not only for the prevention, but To whar Gour 
alſo for the cure, eſpecially whcn as the matter tloweth from the brain and ttomach z tor vomiring is ra 
the phlegmatick, ſerous and cholerick humors, which uſually flow from the joynts, are ve uſed. 

excluded and divertcd by vomit, and alſo there is attenuation of that phlegm, which being more 

thick and viſcid, adhereth to the roots ot the ttomach : yet you mult confider and fee, that the Pa- 

ticnt be not of too weak a ftomachand brain, for in this caſe vomiting, is to be ſuſpected. For the Whar time 
time,ſuch as have excrementitious humors flowing down to the ttomach through any occalion, as by *be firreſt 
exerciſe and motion, muſt vomit beforc they cat 3 on the contrary, ſuch as arc over-charged with therefore, 
an old congettion of humors, mult vomit after they have eaten lomcthing, Certainly, it is fater 
vomiting atter meat, than it is betore. For the dry fiomach cannot, unlets with great contention 
and ſtraining, free it (elt from the viſcid humors impact in the coats thereof 3 and hence there 15 no 
{mall danger of breaking a vein or artery in the chelt or lungs, eſpecially it the Patient be ftrait- 
chelted, and long-necked,the feafon cold, and he unaccultomed to ſuch evacuation. I remember that an Hiſtory; 
with this kind of remedy I cured a certain Gentleman of Geneva, grievouily molelted with a cruel 

pain in his ſhoulder, and thereby impotent to uſe his left arm 3 the Phyſicians and Surgeons of 

Lions ſeemed to omit nothing elſe for his cure. For they had uſed purging, phlebotomy, hun- 

gcr, a dict-drink of Gzaiacum and China (although his diſcaſe was not occationed by the Les ve- 
nerea_) and divers other topick medicines, nether yet did they any thing avail. Now learning by 

him that he was not apt tovomit, but that it was difficult to him. I wiſhed him to teed more plen- yow ro make 
titully, and that of many and ſundry mcats; 'as, fat meats, onions, lecks z with ſundry .drinks, as one vomir 
Bear, Ptifan, ſweet and ſharp Wine, and that he ſhould, as it were, over-charge his ftomach at catily. 
his meal, and preſently after get him to his bed 3 for ſo it would happen, that Nature not endu- 
ring ſo great contuſion and perturbation of meats and drinks, whereot ſome were corruptcd alrea- 
dy in the ſtomach, and other-ſome ſcarce altered at all, Nature not enduring this contuſion and per- 
turbation, would cafily, and of its own accord provoke the ttomach to vomit 3 which thatit nught 
the better ſuccced, he thould help forward Natures endeavour, by thruſting his tinger or a tea- 


ther into his throat, that ſo the thick and tenacious phlegm might by the ſame means be _—_— - 
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And not content todo thus once, T wiſhed him to do the like the ſecond and third day following 3 
Lib. de rat, wi- for ſo it verifieth that ſaying of Hippocrates, The ſecond and third day exclude the reliques of the firſt : 
(15s. Afterwards, that he ſhould vomit twice a month, chaw Maſtick faſting, rub his neck and the pained 
part with Aqua vite, ſtrengthned by infuſing therein Lavander, Roſemary, and Cloves grofly beaten, 
confirm his arm by indifferent exerciſe : He performed all this, and ſo became free trom his pain, 
and recovered the uſe of his arm. Thoſe who do not like ſuch plentiful feeding, ſhall drink a great 
quantity of warm water, wherein Radiſh roots have been boiled, and they ſhall have a care lett by 
uſing their ſtomachs to this excretion by vomit, they weaken the digeſtive and retentive faculty 
thereof. Wherefore ſuch as can naturally, ſhall think it ſuthcient to vomit twice a month, 


CHAP. | XL 
The other general remedies for the Gout. 


How diure- He defluxion of ſerous humors is very fitly diverted from the joynts by the urine, by the 

ticks are good uſe of diuretick medicines. Therctore the roots of Sorrcl, Parlly, Ruſcus, aſparagus, and 

for the Gout. Graſs, and the like, ſhall be boiled in Broth, and given to ſuch as have the Gout : For 

when the urine flowcth much and thick, the pain is leſſened. Many have found benefit by iſſues 3 

Iſſues or fon- for the Arthritick malignity flows forth of thele, as by rivulets; experience ſhews it in ſuch as are 

ranels. troubled with the Lwes venerea, for in thoſe that you cannot overcome the malignity by the proper 

antidcte, that is, Quick-ſilver, they feel no greater caſe of the pain, then by application of Caulticks, 

and making of iſſues. They ſhall be made in ſundry places, according the difference of the pained 

| joynts, to wit, inthe beginning of the neck, if the defluxion proceed from the brain, and fall in- 

Where to be to the joynts of the collar-bones or ſhoulder 3 it into the elbow or hand, under the muſcle Epomis 3 

made. if into the hip, knees and feer, ſome three fingers breadth under the knee, on the inſide: For thus 

there will follow more plentiful evacuation, by reaſon that the Sapheia runneth down that way. Yet 

if the Patient be troubled with much buſineſs, and muſt travel much on horſe-back, then ſhall they 

be made on the out-ſide of the leg, between the two bones thereof, that ſo they may trouble him 

An aRvual cau- theleſs in riding. If any had rather uſe an aGtual Cautery, let him take ſuch an one as is triangular 

rery, and ſharp, that ſo he may with more ſpeed and lefs pain, perform that which he intends, and let bim 

thruſt it through a plate of iron which hath an hole therein, and let the plate be marked, lelt he 

ſhould err ; the ulcer thal! be kept open, by putting in a pill of gold, filver, lint, or the root of Or- 

ris, HermodaGtiles, Gentian, Wax, wherewith ſome powder of Vitriol, Mercury or Alum ſhall be 

incorporated, lelt it thould till up with fleſh fooner than the Phyſician ſhall think fit. In the mean 

ſpace, the head, oft-times the original of the evil, ſhall be evacuated by taking in the Winter the 

Pills, pills Cochie, and de Aſſajereth , but in Summer ſine quibus, or Imperiales, before the full of the Moon, 

Re Pul. biere ſimp. 3 i. agar.recent.troch. & rhei an. 5 ij. myrobal. chebul. 3 3. Tamarind. Y ij. Cum in- 

Fuſione ſene, fiat maſſa bj qua fermentur pil. vi. pro drachma : Let the Patient take two before ſup per 

every cighth day 3 the day atter he ſhall drink ſome broth of the decoction of cicers, and the diure- 

tick roots. Alſo theſe following pills will be good to purge the phlegmatick and ſerous humor. ﬆ&. 

Pilular, fatid. & de hermodatiyl. an. 5 \\, formentur cum ſucco vel ſyrup. roſar. ſolut. Or elſe, Bk Aloes 

Z iij. Agarici trochiſ. & rhei, an. 3 1. Maſe pilul. arthrit. & de Hermodadt. an. ij. Diacrid. Y; cum 

melle roſato fiat maſſa, capiat pondus, 5 1. as the Phylician ſhall think tit, by whoſe adviſe theſe ſhall 

be uſed and changed as occalion ſhall offer it {clf, and the nature of the humor cauſing the diſcaſc. 

The day after the purging, the Patient ſhall take three hours betore meat halt a dram of treacle, to 

Common pills frengthen the entrails : Pills are preterred before liqujd medicines, for that by their too long ſtay in 

with the addi- the {tomach they eaſily attract the noxious humor trom the brain, and the other more diſtant parts, 

rionof Scamo- 1 haye known ſome Phyſicians, who mixing with ordinary pills a good quantity of Scamony, as (e- 

= ven or cight grains, with a little Ginger, leſt it ſhould hurt the tiomach, have purged by ſtool a 

great quantity of ſerous humors 3 the day following they gave Barley cream to correct the harm 

Treadle, how Which the Scamony may have done to the fiomach. Others tor the ſame pom. give treacle, which 

uſeful in the doth not only ttrengthen the entrails, but alſo weakens the virulency of the gouty malignity ; the 

Gout. orifice of the ventricle mult be ſhut after meat, that ſo the vapors aſcending to the brain may be re- 

ſtrained : For this purpoſe common drige-powder, marmelate, or conſerve of Roſes are good. In a 

Cephalick fu- Wet ſeaſon uſe Cephalick perfumes thus made: IK Thwris vernicis, & maſtich. an. 5 i. granorum juni- 

migations. peri, baccarum lauri, an. 3 |). Ligni aloes 3 1j. Aſſe odorate 5 1. (8. Let them be groſly beaten 3 let the 

tume be received in tow, or carded cotton, and ſo applied to the Head, Alſo the excrementitious hu- 

mors ſhall be dried up by the following powder ftrewed on the Patients head for fifteen days. R Fol. 

roſe rub. ſene,ſtechad. utrinſque an. m. \-. Milii, 5. 1itj. Frrfuris loti in vino albo, it. Florum chamem. 

melil. an. p. 1. Sem.aniſi 5 1. Salis com. 5 it. Fiat omnium pulvis. Let it be put into linnen bags, with 

which, being warmed at the fire in a frying-pan, and kept with ſtirring, the head ſhall be rubbed. 

Cephalick Let the following medicine be chawed, and kept in the mouth in the form of a Matticatory, in the 

time of the falling down of the defluxion, IK Cubebarum, nucis moſchat. glycyrrhiz.aniſ, an.Z i. Pyretbri, 

3 ij. Maſtich. rad.ftaphiſarg.eryngii, an, 5 i). Let them all be made into powder, and mixed together, 

and tied up in a little taffaty to the bignels of a haſel-rut, and let thera be rowled up and down the 

mouth with the tongue to cauſe ſpitting or ſalivation. Working with the hands, and frictions of the 

arms, eſpecially in the morning atter the evacuation of the excrements , are good tor ſuch as are 

troubled with the Gout in the feet, for ſo, it not only cauſeth revulfion from the teet, but alſo the 
xc{olution of that which is unprofitable. 


bags. 
A Maſticatory. 
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CHAP. XII. 


What diet is convenient for ſuch as have the Gout. 


Fter the body is once fed, they muſt not return to meat before that the concodtion be per- 
A tetcd in the ſtomach, lelt the liver be forced to draw by the meſaraick veins that which is 
yet crude and ill digeſted, and as it were forced thence. Whence the depravation of the 
nutriment of the whole body 3 for the following decoctions do not amend the default of the firſt. The faylr of 
Let them make choice of meat of good juice and eafie digeſtion, roſted for ſuch as are phlegma- the firſt con- 
tick, but. boiled for ſuch as are cholerick : As they ſhall ſhun much variety one meal, ſo muſt —_— —_ 
they eſchew the uſe of pulſes, milk-meats, fallads, and ſharp things 3 as verjuice, vinegar, the Sv Us 
Juice of oranges, and citrons. They (hall not eat unleſs they be hungry, ind (hall defitt there- 
from before they be fully fatisficd, if it be but for this, that whileſt the native heat is buſicd in 
the digeſtion of meat plenteouſly eaten, it is diverted from the concoQtion of the noxious hu- 
mors. The flc{h of great tow], as {wans, cranes, peacocks are not of laudable juice, and are with more 
difficulty digeſted in the ſtomach. Some of the ancients have diſallowed of the eating of capons, Capons ſubje& 
and ſuch like birds, becauſe they are ſubject to be troubled with the Gout in the feet. Fiſhes are to the Gour. 
to be ſhunncd, for that they heap up excrementitious humors, and are cafily corrupted in the ſto- 
mach, yea and relax it by continual uſe. Ot the flelh ct beaſts, veal is moſt to be commended, for 
that it breeds temperate blood, and laudable juice, and is calily digeſted. Neither in the mean time 
is mutton to be found fault withall, But the like hunger or abſtinence muſt not be appointed to all 
men troubled with the Gout, for ſuch as are of a ſanguine and cholcrick complexion, becauſe they Cholerick per- 
are endued with much, and much waſting heat, are to be refreſhed with more plentiful nouriſh- ſons cannot a- 
ment 3 for huvger ſharpens choler, and ſo augments their pains 3 neither in the interim mult they 4 with long 
be fed with toomuch moiſt meats, for too much moilture, betides that it is the author of the putre- "s* 
faction, will cauſe defluxions, and draw down the matter to the joint, Therefore the cholerick hu- 
mor mult be incraſflated and refrigerated by taking things inwardly, and applying things outwardly 
lett by its tenuity it ſhould tall down into the grieved parts. To this purpoſe conduce broths alte- 
red with lettuce, purſlain, fſorrcl, and the like herbs, and barly creams made with a decoction of the 
four cold ſeeds. Phlegmatick bodies, by reaſon that they have not ſo vigorous heat, do as it were Phlegmatick 
carry their provant about them, wherefore they mult not be fed, neither with many, nor with moiſt bodies in faſt- 
meats. All that are troubled with the Gout, mult ſhun thoſe things that are hard of digeſtion, and the _ _ 
which are ſoon corrupted, for they all have a certain remils feaver, which diminiſheth the native Are 
heat, and makcs the meats apt to putrifie. Too plentitul drinking not only of wine, but alſo of 
any other liquor is tobe avoided, For by too great a quantity of moiſture the meat float in the ſto- 
mach and the native heat is in ſome ſort cxtinguithed, whence proceed crudities. Some Phyſicians 
conur.end the uſe of white wine, for that it provokes urine, which is not altogether to be diſallowed, White wine 
if ſo be that the body be free from excrements, otherwile by this, as it were a vehicle, eſpecially if Bn good for 
the temperature of the body be ſomewhat more hot, they ſhall be carried down into the joints, *'* $2 
Therctore in ſuch a caſe I thould rather adviſe them to uſe claret, which is ſomewhat weak and alirin- Claret may be 
ent, for that it doth not ſo much offend the head nor joints, and it ſhuts and ſtrengthens the ori- meh res 
tices of the veſſels, yet it will be more convenient wholly to abſtain theretrom, and inltcad thereof to ; 
drink an Hydrome! made after this manner : I aque Ib iv. melis opt. q. j. bulliant ad conſumptionem Hyaont! mol}. 
tt j. bene deſpumando, adde ad finem ſalvie p. j. imo ſi eger fit pituitoſus, cinmamomi aut caryopbyllorum mo- lately. 
mentum. For cholerick perſons make a ſugred water thus : Be aque fontis tb iv. ſacchart c.-. |$. colen= An Hydreſacs 
tur per manicam ſine ebullitione, addendo in fine cinnamomi © Th For thus the ſtomach thall alſo be ſireng= char. 
thened; alſo he may drink ptiſan, wherein at the end of the decoQion ſhall be boiled ſome dried ro- 
ſes, or elſe ſome ſyrup of pomegranates added thereto, left it ſhould offend the ſtomach 3 as ſoon as 
it comes from off the tire, let it ttand and ſettle, and then ſtrain it through an hypecras bag, or clan 
linnen cloth. 


CHAP. XIII 


How to ſtrengthen the Joints, 


whereby they may be able to reſiſt the humors preternaturally falling down upon them. Where- 

fore it is good morning and evening to rub the witholeum omphacimm.that is,oil made of olives 
not come to their perfe& maturity 3 or with oil of roſes mixed with common {alt tincly powdered. 
It may alſo be mixcd with common oll, adding, thercto the powder of Harts-horn, as that which 
hath an aſtringent and drying faculty. Alſo it is good to bathe them in this following lee : 
Rc cort, granat. nucum cupreſſ. gallarum, ſumach. cortic. querni, ane 5 ij. ſalis com. alumin. roch. an. 5). Afomentation 
ſalvie, roriſmar. lavendul, lauri, ive arthritic. an. Me j. roſar. rub. ms (3. bulliant omnia in vi. tb vini craſſt to ſtrengthen 
&+ aſtringentis, & lixivio parato ex aqua chalibeata, & cinere querno. Then toment the part with the joints, 
ſpunges or cotten cloths 3 after, this fomentation (hall be carefully wiped and dried with hot linnen 
cloths, taking heed of cold. The juice of unripe haws tempered with oxycrate isa ſingular thing for The juice of 
this purpoſe. But if you deſire to lirengthen the joints weakned by a cold cauſe, then, & ſz/vie, roriſ= haws with 6 
mar. thymi, lavendul.laur.avſinth.an. my. caryophyl.zinzib.piperis.conquaſſatorum an.j. infundantur in aqua XAT» 
vite & vini rubri a{tringentis,an.tiv.bulliant leniter in balneo Marie. With this liquor toment the joints 
morning and evening. Some think it good to ſtrengthen the joints, to tread grapes in vintage-time, 
which if they be not able to do, then let them walh _ teet in the mutt or new preſſed _ 

O O 


T: is a matter of much conſcquence for the prevention of this evil, to ſtrengthen the joints, 
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Bags. Alſo bags may be thus made for the ſame purpoſe. Re ſalis com. alum. roch. cort. granat, ſumach. ber- 
| beris, nucum cupreſſ, an. Ziv. fol. ſalvie, roriſm- roſar. rub. an. m. [5. Let them be all put in linnen bags, 
and boiled in lee, and ſo make a decoction, for to foment the joints. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Palliative Cure of the Gout and the material cauſes thereof. 


curing, caſed body, the parts affedted, and thoſe from whence it proceeds. For as theſe are 

not always alike, fo neither can one and the like remedy be uſctul in every Gout, For 

firlt thoſe which procced of a cold cauſe require other remedies, than thoſe which ariſe from a 

hot, and that which proceeds from any one timple humor, than that which ariſeth from diverſe 

mixed together. For Choler alone cauſcth cruel pains, but tempered by the admixture of 

Phlegm, it becomes more gentle. Furthermore ſome remedies are good in the beginning, ſome 

in the encreaſe, and ſome at other times. Neither may we ule repercuſſives in the Sciatica, as 

we may in the Gout of the feet and other joints unleſs peradventure the part be fearfully inflamed. 

Repercuſfives Taking, theſe things to conſideration we muſt obſcrve that the Palliative cure of that Gout, 

not to be uſed yyhich cannot abſolutely be helped, as that which is hereditary and inveterate, is performed by 

—qangpht= "6 four ſcopes. The hrſt is by appointing a convenient dict in the fix things which are termed not- 
The palliative PSs y SPPOSmeUng © Core! _— g © tErt 

cure perform- Natural. The ſecond by evacuating and diverting the antecedent matter, both by purging and 

ed by four phlebotomy. The third by topick medicines according to the condition of the morbifick humor 

ſcopes. ' *andnature. The fourth by correQting the ſymptoms, but eſpecially the pain, whereof in theſe at- 

cs there is oft-times ſo great excels by reaſon of the inexplicable and invincible malignity of the 

virulent quality aſſociating the humor that it alone is oft-times ſufhcicnt to kill the patient. And 

becauſe the variety of morbitick cauſes, brings a variety of remcdics, fitted to theſe tour intentions, 

therefore it behoves a Phyſician to be moſi attcntive in the diſtinCtion of the cauſes. For he may 

= argument be caſily deceived and miſtake one for another 3 tor arthritick pains proceeding from a cold matter, 

—mgghnegrn if they be mitigated by the application of Narcotick and cold medicines, it may induce us to 

helpeth or gi- bclicve that the matcrial cauſe is hot , though really it benot ſo 3 for Narcoticks aflwage pain, not 

veth eaſe, 15 for that thcy are contrary to the cauſe thereof, but becauſe they take away the ſenſe by indu- 

not always cing a numnneſs 3 on the contrary, the material cauſe may ſeem cold, which notwithſtanding is 

ng aic. bot, for that it becomes better by application of hot medicines, that is, by taking an argument 

eaſes may be from that which helps, becauſe contraries are cured by contraries, and the like preſerved by the 

helped by like. But herein conſiſts the error, for that hot medicines profit not by their contraricty, but by 

cold, and hot, the attenuation of the groſs matter, by the rarcfaCtion of the skin, and diſſipating them into air, 


= _ medt- hence you may gather , that an argument drawn from that which helps and hurts, is very deceit- 
The firſt thing ful: moreover it may happen that a large quantity of cold matter flowing down from the brain,may 
that may de- cauſe great pain by reaſon of the virulency, and a ſmall quantity of choler mixed therewith, which 
ceive a Phyſi- ſcryes for a vehicle to carry down the tough and flow phlegm into the joints, whence the patient be- 
cr. , comes thirſty and fcaveriſh by reaſon of the heat and inflammation of theſe parts, whereby ſuch 
25 are Iſs cautelous and hecdy will cafily be induced to believe that ſome hot matter is the occaſion 

: of this Gout. Now when as not ſome one {imple humor, but different by reaſon of mixture, cau- 
ThEſeebhd. © ſeth the Gout, the yellowiſh colour of the part may deceive one, as, if the evil matter ſhould pro- 
' cted from choler only, which by the tenuity of its ſubſtance leaving the center, eaſily poſſeſſeth the 
circumference of the body or part : and notwithltanding much phlegm being as it were enraged 

by the admixtion ofa little choler, may be the chick cauſe of the diſeaſe , and may peradventure be 

The third. gifcovered by the cncreaſe of pain in the night ſeaſon. A feaver arifing by means of pain and 
watching may encreaſe the conceived opinion of choler, which attenuating and diffuſing the hu- 

mors, drives them into the joints, and cauſeth fiery urines, tinctured with much choler, and a 

The ſourth. quick pulſe. Yet notwithſ.anding the Phyfician ſhall be inan crror, it deceived with theſe appear- 
ances, he attempt the cure of this Gout, as ariſing from a hot, and not from a cold cauſe : yet 1 

am not ignorant that the cure of the proper diſeaſe muſt be neglected for the cure of the ſymptoms. 

The fifth, _Belidesallo it may come to paſs that choler may be the cauſe of the Gout, and notwithſtanding no 
ligns thereof may appear in the skin and ſurface of the affected part, becauſe the coldnefs ot the 

ambient air, and the torce of applicd Narcoticks may have deſtroyed the colour of the juices lying, 

The ſixth, thereunder, and as it were imprinted a certain blackneſs. It alſo happens that the body being over- 
charged with a great quantity of groſs and viſcid humors the expultive faculty may diſcharge ſome 

portion thereot unto the joints, but leave the reſt impact in the cavity of ſome entrail, where caulin 

obſtruction and putrefaCtion, may preſently cauſe a teaver, and that intermitting, if it be ſmall and 

obfiru&t oaly the leſſer veins, and theſe of the habit of the body. Wherefore then it isnot ſufficient 

that the Phyſician employ himſelf in the cure of the Gout, but it behoves him much to attend the 

cure of the feaver, which if it be continual, it diſcredits the Phyſician, and endangers the patient; 
why ſtrong if it be intermiitting, it calily becomes continual, unlels it be withſtood with fit remedies, that is, un- 
purges mult Jeſs you let blood, the belly being tilt gently purged, and nature be preſently freed by a ſtronger 
_f ' gn ptirge of the troubleſome burden of humors. Now it is convenient, the purge be ſomewhat ſtronger 
the Gour, an ordinary); for it ithhould be too weak, it will ſtirup the humors, but not carry them away, and 
That judg- they thus agitatcd will fall into the paincd and weak joints, and cauſe the Gout toencreaſe. By this 
ment molt * jt appears how deceitful that conjecture is, which relies and is grounded on one ſign, as often as we 
C ag which mutt pronounce judgment of morbitick cauſes. Wherefore tFconclude, we muſt think that opinion 
m_—_ "205 of Poſt certain concerning the matter of the diſcaſe, which is firengthned with multiplicity of ſigns, 
fons,. as thoſe which arc drawn from the colour of the part, rhe heat or coldnefs manifelt to the touch, 


thoſe 


The ſcopes of =E alſo muſt we conſider the cauſes whence this diſeaſe proceeds, the temper of the diſ- 
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thoſe things that help and hurt, the patients familiar and ufual diet, temper, age, region, ſeaſon 
of the year, propriety of pain, the exacerbation or exceſs thereof, in what days, and in what hours 
of the day,the length of theſe fits, the urine and other excrements coming from the patients body.But 
for that not a few are in that hereſie,that they think that we mnſt neither purge nor let blood in the Why we tnuft 
Gout, we mult hereconvince that opinion 3 For ſeeing that phylick is the addition of that which v purging 
wants,and the taking off thoſe things that are ſuperfluous,and the Gout is a diſeaſe which hath its ef 2 pong. 
ſence from the plenty of abounding humors,certainly,without the evacuation of them by purging and Ne TR 
bleeding, we cannot hope to cure, either it, or the pain which accompanies it. Metrizs, in his Lib de affeft x 
Treatiſe of the Gout writes, that it muſt be cured by purging, uſcd not only in the declination, but 6 de 4rtbrit.ls- 
alſo in the height of the diſeaſe, which we have found true by experience; and it is conſonant to 9: 

; ; . Ad aph.23.ſeft. 
this ſaying of :4ippocrates 3 In pains we mult purge by the ſtooJ, Beſides alſo, Galen profefſeth that 7 
in great inflammations, fevers and pains, he knew no greater nor ſurer remedy than to let blood, 1. de car. pry 
even to the fainting of the Patient. If thoſe which are in this caſe ſhall not become better by pur- ſang. niſforen, 
ging and phlebotomy conveniently preſcribed, then it happens by the means of dcunkenneſs, glut- 
tony, and the like diſtemper, For hence abundance of crude humors are heaped up, which by their 
conturnacy yield themſelves leſs obedient to medicines. Therefore ſuch gouty perſons as are intem- 


perate and given to gluttony and venery 3 may hope tor no health by uſe of medicines. 


—— 


CHAP. XV. 
Of local medicines which may be nſed to a cold Gont, 


Ittle do topick medicines avail, unleſs the body of the gouty patient ſhall be purged from | 
excrementitious humors 3 beſides a}ſo there is danger leſt by the uſe of repell:og medi- It is norfafe to 
cines, the virulency of the humor may be driven into the entrails, which thing hath "© —m_ 
been the cauſe of ſudden death to many. Now in the tirlt place we will ſpeak of local medicines =: Ps 
which are thought meet for a phlegmatick juice, becauſe this is more frequent, than that which purging. 
is from a hot cauſe. At the beginning in every Gout, the Sciatica excepted, we mult uſe altringent 
things which have a faculty to bind or ſtrengthen the joints, and to dry and wake the excrementi- 
tious humor. As, Is fol. ſabing ms (5, nucum capreſſt 511}. alimmints roch. 5. gum. tragacanthe iv, An aſtringent 
mucilaginis pſili & cydon. quantum ſufficit, fiat cataplaſma. Or, & ftercorss bubuli yecentis ti J. mel.is Cataplaim, 
roſe, %1v. olei roſe & aceti an. Zij. valiant ſimul parum, fiat cataplaſma. Or clic, Ie olei roſar. if myrtill, 
@n. © i}. prtveris myrrbe & ales an. 5}. acacie 5 ij (5 incorporentur cum aquta gallarum coctarum, & fiat 
#nguentum. Some boil ſage, camomile and melilote flowers, wormwood and danewort, of each a diſcuſſing 
1 Fandful in a ſufficient quantity of vinegar, then they put the grieved part jrito this decoction fomencatioo, 
being warm 3 and by frequent uling this medicine, it hath been tound to repel and conſume the 
noxious humor, not only cold , but alſo cholerick 3 and alſo to firengthen the part, The freth 
Feces of Olives laid tothe part, afſwage pain : dried Oranges boiled in vinegar, bcaten and applied, 
do the fame. Or, Rc medit corticis zlmi 1b ($. caude equin. ftachad. conſolid. mMajis , an. M. |» One, partly - 
aluminis roch, thuris an. 3 ij. farin. hordei 5'v. lextvii com. quantum ſufficit, fiat cataplaſma a4 formam ſtringent and 
pultis ſatis liquide. Commonly then when as the part ſ{welleth up, the pain is leſſened , for that partly diſcul- 
the expullive faculty driveth the humor from the center into the circumference of the part, that is, "8 
from within outward 3 tor in like ſort , ſuch as have the tooth-ach have leſs pain when their cheeks 
begin to (well, 
After repercuſſives, we muſt come to thoſe which evacuate the contained humor by evacua- 
ting or reſolving it. For every defluxion of humors remaining in any part requires evacuation. 
Neither mult we marvel thereat, if the digetied humor doth not vanith at the hrft time 3 for we 
muſt have regard to the cold phlegm which is thick and viſcid, as alſo of the part which is liga- 
mentous, membranous and nervous, and conſequently more denſe than fleſhy parts. K rad. bry- Why the gou- 
on. ſigjlli beat. Marie an. Ziv. bulliant in lixivio, pojtea terantur, & colentur per ſetaceum, addendo fa- CR_ _ 
rin. bordei & fabarum an. Z\. olei chamem. ii). fiat cataplaſma, Or, I. hordei & lupin. an. 5g. ſulphu- on wor 
ris vivi & ſalis com. an. Z). melizs com. Jvpul. aloes & myrrbe an. 5 |. aq. vit. *j. cum lixivio, tiat cata- the uſe of re- 
plaſma. Or, Rc ſucci calium rub. aceti boni, ans Jiv. farin. bordei J)Þ. pul. Hermodatiyl. < (3. vitellos ovo- perculſives, 
rum nu. iij. olei chamem. Zij. croci Yij. forme burn the roots and talks of Coleworts, and mix the —— a 
aſhes with hogs greaſe and the powder of Orris, and fo make a pultis. Or, 1 Ladis vaccini 1b. a caraptafm 
i. mice panis albi quantum ſufficit,, bulliant ſ\mil, addendo pulveris ſubtilis florum chamem. & meliloti good for any 
an. m- (8. croci Ye vitellos ovorum Nus ive ol, roſ. $11). buttyri recentis Z). terebinth, *ij. fiat catap!aſma a4 Gour at any 
formam pultis ſatis liquide. This Cataplalm may be applied with good ſucceſs, not only to *5: 
phlegmatick and cold, but alſo to any gout, at any time to mitigate the extremity of the pain 
in men of any temper, and it muſt be changed twice or thrice a day. Alſo Treacle diffolved in 
wine, and anointed on the part, is ſaid to afſwage this pain. You may for theſame purpoſe make 
and apply emplaiſters, unguents, cerats, and liniments : This may be the torm of an emplailtcr. 
Re gummi ammoniaci, bdeki, ſtyracis, an. Zi). cum aceto & aqua vit. diſſolve & adde farin. fanugy. 5 \- Diſcuſſing em- 
olei chamem. & aneth. an. Zi). cere quantum ſufficit, fiat emplaſtrum molle, Or, I\ rad. bryon. ſigill. beat. plaiſters. 
Marie an. 5. bulliant in lixivio complete, & colentur per ſetaceum, addendo olei cham. Jiv. ſeri hirct- 
ai Fiv. cer nov. quantum ſufficit, fiat emplaſtrum molle. Or, | gum. ammon. opopanacis, galbani, an. 5 ij. 
diſſolvantur in aceto, poſtea colentur, adde olei liliorum, terebinth. venet. an, 5); picis navalis, & cer, nov. 
quantum ſufficit, fiat emplaſtrum molle, Or elſe, Re. ſucci rad. enul. camp. & ebuli an. Fiiz. rad. alth.\b \', 
coquantier &+ colentur per ſetacenm, addendo florum cham. melil, ſambuci, voriſmar. & byperici an. Ps ij. 
nucum cupreſſt, nu. iv. ol, cham. aneth, byper. liltorum, de ſpica an. 5 1). pinguedinis anatis, galin. anſeris an. 
5 |S. ranas virides vivas nu. Vi. catellos duos nuper natos, bulliant. omnia ſmmul, in tt, iy. \f. vini odoriferi 
& una aqus tit, ad conſumptionem ſuccorum & vini, & oſium catelloram diſſolutionem , &- fortiter ex- 
O 2 premantur :; 
® 
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primantur \ O expreſſis adde terebinth. Fil). cer, quantum ſufficit, fiat emplaſtrum molt, Allo, Emp. de 
Vigo. Oxycroceum, de mucilaginibus, de melilotoand the like mixed together,and ſottned witha little 
oil or axungia, are of the like faculty, and good for the ſame purpoſe, 
Let this be the form of an ointment. IK anſerem pinguem, &- imple catelis duobrs, de quibus deme 
cutem, viſcera, caput & pedes > item accipe ranas nu.X. colubros detracia cute in fruſta diſſecios nu. iv, mi- 
, thridat. & theriace an. 5 (5. fol. ſalvie, roriſmar. thymi, rute, an. m. (*. baccarum lauri, & juniperi, con- 
quaſſat. an. Zj. pulveris nuc. moſchat, zinzib. caryophyl. &+ piper. an. 3). de eo quod ſtillabat fiat unguentrm 
vel linimentum cum cera Of terebinth. veneta, pauca, aq. vite addita > this marvclouſly aſſwageth the 
pain of the Gout ariſing from a cold cauſe. Another, Re gummi pini, & laudani, an. 5 iv. gummi e- 
lemi & picis naval. an. 5; (*. terebinth, venet. clare 5 vi. chamem, & liliorum an. 5 v1. vint. rub. Te.1 (f. 
ag. Vit. & ſalv. an. Zvj. diſſolvantur onmia ſimul lento igne baculo ſemper agitando, deinde adde pul, ireos, 
flor. baccarum lauri & hermodafiyl. an. Rij\*. maſtiches, myrrbe & olibani an. Ji). farine fabar. Ziv, incor- 
porentur omnia ſimul, fiat unguentrem molle. Or clic, x. mucilag, ſeminis fanugy. in aceto extract. quantum 
zolueris, cui miſce mellis quantum ſufficit z 1ct then be boiled together until they acquire the conlittence 
Diſcuſſing fo- of an ointment. Theſe things ſhall be changed, as often as need ſhall feem to require. Alto an 
mentations. anodyne and diſcuſſing fomentations are good to reſolve ; as this, Re fol. rate, ſalv. roriſmar. an. ni.j. 
bulliant cum aceto & vino and fo make a decoction tor a fomentaticn, which you may ule not only 
in a cold Gout, but alfo in a hot, becauſe it reſolveth and ſtrengtheneth the part by altriction, and 
Remedies Ffreeth it from the defluxion : you mult have a care that the mcdicines whichare uſed to pains of the 
muſt be often Gout be changcd now and then. For in this kind of diſeaſe that remedy which did good a little bc- 
<——_ the foe. and now availeth, will in a ſhort time become hurtful, = 
But if the the contumacy and exceſs of the pain be ſogrcat, that it will not yield to the deſcribed 
medicines 3 then it is fit, becauſe the diſeaſe is extreme, to uſe ( according to Hippocrates coun- 
A great diſcuſ- {cl ) extreme, ſuch are are thoſe which follow. Re axungie galline, olei lanrini maſtic. & euphorb, 
ſer, an. 5 j. pulv. euphorb. & pyreth. an. 3). fiat litus , herewith let the part be rubbed every day, tor it 
is a very effectual medicine, For Exphorbium and Pellitory by their heat attenuate and reſolve, the 
capons greaſe and oil of bays relax, the oil of maſtich fircngtheneth the part and hindreth a new 
An Anodyne. defluxion. Alſo there is made a very anodyne ointment of oil of Foxes, wherein earth- worms, 
the roots of elecampane and bryony have been boiled, with a little turpentine and wax 3 this 
ſoftens, attenuates and reſolves the cold humor impa&t in the joints. Or elſe, Re ſeminis ſmapi pril- 
viſerati, &* aceto acerrimo diſſoluti, ij. mellis anacardani Fij. aque vite Fj. (alis com. 51). It them 
be all mixed together, and applicd to the paincd part. Or, 1K picis nigre, Zlij. terebinth. venete 5}. 
ſulphuris vivi ſubtiliter pulveriſati Flij. olei quantum ſufficit, liquefiant ſimul, fiat emplaſirum > let 
it be ſpread upon leather, and laid upon the part for two or three days ſpace, if the patient per- 
ccive any eaſe thereby 3 if otherwiſe, let it be changed as we faid before. Some for the {ame 
purpoſe apply nettles thereto, and preſently after wath the part in the ſea or falt water, Others 
A veſicatory a- toment the part with vinegar whercin pigeons have been boiled. A velicatory made of very ſower 
gainſt the con- Jeayen, cantharides, and a little agua wvite is very powerful to evacuate the conjunct matter, For 
—__— thus the malign and virulent ſerzm, or whayith humor is ct out, whence follows ſome caſe of 
ng ——_— pain, Now there are ſome gouty pains, which cannot be leſſened or afſwaged unleſs by remc- 
dics more powertul than the dittemper, therefore velicatorics ought not to be rejected, ſeeing that 
the Ancients in this affe& have alſo made uſe of actual cautcrics, as we ſhall thew hereafter. Chri- 
ſtopher Andreas in his book termed Occoitarie | that is, domeltick phyſick ] much commends Ox- 
dung wrapped incabbage or vinc-lcaves, and roaltcd in the embers, and fo applicd hot to the gric- 
ved part, 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of local medicines to be applied to a hot or ſanguin Gout, 


Wher rover: Ere muſt we in the beginning make uſe of repercuſſives, ſuch asare cold and dry, that they 
caflives are may contend with the morbitick matter by both their qualities 3 alſo let them be aftri- 
here required, Etive, ſo to add ſtrength to the part. But I would have you always to underſtand that you 
mult firſt premiſe general medicines. Re albuminum gvorum nu. 4v. ſucci ladiuce & ſolant an. 5. ad. 
yoſar. Jij. incorporentar ſimul, &- fiat linimentum ſepins renovandum. Others take the meal of barly, 
lentils, acatia, oil of roſcs, myrtles, and with a little vinegar they make a cataplaſm 3 Or, Rc, ſz- 
mach. myrtillerum, boli arm. an. 3|*. acacie, corticum granat. balaujt.an. ij. aq. plantag. & roſar. an. Ziiy.ol, 
roſati 5) |*. acett Fig. farine hordei & lentium quantum ſatis erit, fiat cataplaſma. This is very Ccxcel- 
lent 2nd cſtcEtual to ſtay or hinder phlegmonous and erylipclatous tumors. Alſo you may make a 
cataplaſm ex mucagine Cidoniorum in aqua roſarum extracia, caſſia fiſtula, oleo roſato, & aceto + Or, 
ts pampinorum vitis viridium, ms ij. terantur & bulliant in oxycrato ex aqua fabrorum, cni adde ſumach, 
An excellent conquaſſat. Jjolei roſat. Fij. farine hordei quantum ſufficit, fiat cataplaſma. Or elſe, Re ſucci ſempervi- 
—_—_ Ga- 74, byoſcyami, portulace an. Ziv. corticum mali granati 5)\'. farine bordei Jv.vini auſteri quantum ſif- 
_ ficit, frat cataplaſma ; this is much commended, for it hath entring thereinto wine and the pom- 
granate pill, which both axe very great aſtrictives 3 and the juices are exceeding cooling, the meal 
alſo hinders and thickens the ſanguin humors that are ready to flow down, and m:ke the medi- 
cine of a good conlifience. Another : Re fol. hyoſcyami & acetoſee an. m. j. involvaniur papyro, & ſib 
cinerious coquantier, mox cum unguento populeon, aut roſat. Zij. incorporentur z and then lay this Cata- 
plaſm thus made warm unto the part. ' Another : Re. florum byoſcyami tb ij. ponantur in phiala wi- 
zreata , E reconde in fimo equino donee putruerint, accipe ex putredine ij. in quibus diſſolve olei de jut- 
aipero 5 |S. fiat linimentum ad uſim. Others beat pulp of a Gourd or Citrul in a mortar, and {6 
apply it. Another ; I mucilag. ſem pfilii, & cydon. extrad. in aq. roſar. & ſolani ans iv. olei roſati 
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omphacini Jill. vint granat.Zi. vitellos ovor, cum albumine nu. iii. camphore i. incorporentur ſimul, fiat li- 
nimentum. Or elſe, Re. ol. roſat. omphacini Ziv. album ovorum cum wvitellis tt. vis ſucci plantag. & ſolani 
an. 51. farine hordei 111. incorporentur ſ.mul,, fiat cataplaſma., Or, Re. farine fabarum &- hordei an. Tilt. 
olei roſati, Zit. oxycrati quantum ſufficit, coqieantur ſimul, fiat cataplaſma. Another, Rc, mucilag, cent.pſi- 
lis Ziv. ol. roſati Jil. acet. Fi. Titellos ovorum, nu. itt. croct Yi. ntiſce. Pliny reporteth that Sextus Pom- 
onixs the Governour of the hither-Spain, as he overlooked the winnowing of his corn, was taken £45 22.cap.25, 
by the pain of the Gout in his feet, wherefore he covered himſelf with the Wheat above his knees, 
and ſo was caſed, his feet being wonderfully drycd 3 and he afterwards uſed his kind of remedy. It 
is note-worthy, which often happeneth, that the pain cannot be altogether eaſed by ſuch remedies, RE 
by reaſon of the abundance of blood impact in the partz wherefore it mult be evacuated : which 1 Phlebotomy | 
have done in many with good fucceſs, opening the vein which was moſt ſwelled and nigh to the af- DOIN 
fected part 3 for the pain was preſently aſſwaged. Neither muſt we too long make ule of repercuſ- oy and < 
fives 3 leſt the matter become ſo hardned, that it can ſcarce beafterwards reſolved,as when it thall be ſwage pain. 
| concrete into knots and plaſier-like-ſtones : reſolving medicines are to be mixed with repercuſlives 
convenienly applyed, fo to diſcuſs the humor remaining as yet in the part, whereof thall be ſpoken 
in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Of Local medicines for a cholerick Gout. 


He repercuſſives that muſt firſt be uſed in this kind of Gout ought to be cold and moiſt What reper= 
that ſo they may reſiſt both the qualities of choler 3 ſuch are the leaves of night-ſhade cuſhves. are _ 


L purſlain, houſ-leck, henbane, ſorrel, plantain, poppy, cold water and the like, whereof SEO 
may be made divers compoſitions. As, Re. ſucei hyoſcyami, ſempervivi, lattuc. an. Zii. farin. hordei i. 
olei roſati Zi. agitando ſimul fiat medicamentum , It it be applycd and often changed, for ſo at 
length it will afſwage the inflammation. Some think the brain of a hog mixed with white ſtarch, 
or barly-meal and oil of roſes, an excellent medicine. The leaves of mallows boiled in water, 
and beaten with a peſtle, and applicd, aflwage pain. Re. mucilag. ſem. pfilii extratt. in aq. ſolani, vel ro- 
ſarum Zi. farin. hordei Zi. aceti q ſ« fiat linimentum. Or elſe, I, ungwent. roſat. meſue, & populei ans 
Ziii. ſiecci melontem 5 ii. alb, ovorum, nu. tit miſceantur ſimul pro litu. Alſo a ſpunge dipped in oxycrate, 
and preſſed out again and applicd thereto doth the fame. Or clſe, Re. fol. caulium rub. ms ii. coquan- 
zur in oxycrato & terantur, ade ovorum vitellos tres, olei roſati lit. farine herdei quantum ſufficis, fin- . 
gantur cataplaſma. Alſo you may take the crude juice of evle-worts, dane-weed, and roſes bea- 
ten and preſſed out, and of theſe incorporated with oil of roſes and barly-meal make a cataplaſm. 
In winter-time, when as theſe things cannot be had green, you may ule ungzent. infrigidans Ga- 
leni & populeon. Or clſe, Rt. cere albe Zi. croci Yi opis iv. olei roſati quantum ſufficit, macerentuy A cerate with 
opium & crocus in aceto, deinde terantur & incorporentur cum cera & oleo, fiat ceratum 3 ſpread it upon 99%" 
acleth, and lay it upon the part, and all about it, and et it be often renewed. Some cut frogs 0- 
pen and apply them to the grieved part. It is confirmed by ſundry mens experience, that pain of 
the Sciatica, when it would yield to no other remedy, to have been afſwaged by anointing the af- | 
fe&ted part with the mucous water or gelly of Snails, being uſed for the ſpace of ſeven or eight days; The water Of 
truth whereof was afſured me by the worthy Gentleman the Lord of Longemar, a man of great 
honeſty and credit, who himſelf was troubled for fix months ſpace with the Sciatica. This water 
is thus made, Take hfty or fixty red Snails, put them ina copper-pot or kettle, and ſprinkle them 
over with common ſalt, and kcep them ſo tor the {pace of a day; then preſs them in a coarſe or - 
hair cloth : in the expreſſed liquor dip linnev rags and apply them fo dipped to the part affected, 
and renew them often. But if there be great inflammation, the Snails ſhall be boiled in Vinegar 
and Roſe-water They ſay that Citrons or Oranges boiled in Vinegar, and beaten in a mortar, 
and incorporated with 2 little barly or bean flower, are good againſt theſe pains. Or elſe, it, þo- 
morum coviorum in latte \b. i. butyri 5. vitellos ovorum, nu. ii. aceti 31. fiat cataplaſma. There are ſome 
who take cheeſ-curd newly made, and mix it in a mortar with oil of Roſes and barly-meal, and ſo 
apply itz it repreſſeth inflammation and afſwageth pain. Others mix caſſia newly extracted forth of 
the cane, with the juice of Gourds or Mclons. Others apply to the part the leaves of Coleworts, and 
Dane-weed or Smallage, or all three mixed together and beaten with a little Vinegar. Others ma- 
cerate or ſteep an bunce of linſeed in Wort an make the mucilage extracted therefrom intoa Cata- 
plaſm with ſome oil of Roſcs and barly- meal. Some put oil of poppics to the pulp of Citrulls or 
Gourds being beaten, and ſo incorporate them together, and apply it. 

This following medicine hath its credit from a certain Gaſcoin of Baſas that was throughly cu- An hiltory, 
red therewith, when as he had been vexed long and much with gouty pains, above the common _ 
cuſtom of ſach as arc troubled with that diſeaſe, Thus it is3 Take a great ridg-tile thick and firong, A partioular 
and heat it rcd hot in the fire, then put it into ſuch another tile of the ſame bigneſs, but cold, letk ſtove. 
it ſhould burn the bed cloths, then forthwith hll the hot one with ſo many Dane-wort-leaves, 
that the patient may fafely lay the affected part therein without any danger of burning it. Then 
let the patient endure the heat that comes therefrom, and by {weat receive the fruit thereof, for 
the ſpace of an hour, ſubſiituting freſh Dane-wort-lcaves, if the former become too dry ; asalſo 
another hot tile, ifthe former ſhall grow too cold before the hour be ended. This being done, let 
the part be dricd with warm and dry linnen cloths. Uſe this particular ſtove tor the {pace of hf- 
teen days, and that in the morning faſting 3 afterward anoint the part with this tollowing 
ointment. Rc, ſiccci ebuli t.3.ſ$. ole com. th.j. miſceantur ſau], and let them be put into a ſtraight An ifiement 
mouthed glaſs, and well lated up 3 then let it boil in balnev Marie, being firſt mixed with forne of the juice of 
witie, until the half thereof be conſumed, for the ſpace of ten or twelve hours, then let it cool, Dane-worr, 
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and ſo keep it for uſe, adding thercto in the time of anointing, ſome few drops of aqua vite. It 
may be anointed twice or thrice in a day, long after meat. Moreover the roots and leaves of 
Dane-wort boiled in water, beaten and applyed afſwage pain 3. the oyl thereof chymically extract- 
| cd performs the ſame. : : . 
When to uſe But if the contumacious pain cannot be mitigated by the deſcribed remedies, and becoming in- 
narcoticks. {glerably hot and raging, make the patient almoſt to {woun 3 then muſt we flie to Narcoticks 3 
For although the temper of the part may be weakned by theſe, the native heat diminiſhcd or 
rather extinguiſhed 3 yet this is a far leſs inconvenience than to let the whole be waltcd by pain. 
Theſe things have a powerful retrigerating and drying faculty , taking away the {cnſe of rhe 
pain, and furthermore, incraflate, thin acrid and biting humours, ſuch as cholerick humors are, 
Wherefore if the matter which cauſeth the pain be thick, we. muſt abſtain trom Narcoticks, or 
* certainly uſe them with great caution. Be. mice a= ſecalini parum coeii in ladie , +11. vitellos 
ovor#m, Nu. il. pit 31. ſuccorum folant, byaſcyami, mandragore, portulace, ſempervivi, an, Ji. Ict them 
A cataplaſm þe mixcd together and applicd, and often changed. Or elſe, Rr. fol. byaſcyami cicatte, acetoſe an. 
with opium. m. i. buliiant in oxycrato @& contundantur, cumque vitelits ovorum crudoriim nu. ts & olei roſat. ii. 
farin, hordei quod ſatis ſit, incorporentur, fiat cataplaſma ; with the uſe thercot || am accultomcd-to 
aflwage great pains. Or elſe, Re. opti. 5 lit. camphor. * (5, olei nenuph. 21. lads Zii. unguent, roſe Ga- 
leni *1v. incorporentzuer ſimul in mortario, applicentur. Moreover, cold water applied and dropped 
upon the part drop by drop, is narcotick and ſtupefaCtive, as Hippocrates afhrmcth, Aphor. 2g. 
Sei. 5. for a moderate numneſs mitigateth pain, There is alſo another reaſon why it may be pro- 
htably uſcd in all pains of the Gout, tor that by repclling the humors, it hindereth their defluxion 
into the part, Mandrag-apples boiled in milk, and beaten, do thc ſame thing 3 allo the leaves of 
henbane, hemlock, lettuce, purſlain, being ſo boiled do the fame. 1t any delire to uſe theſe more 
cold, he muſt apply them crude, and not boiled, 

But the excc{s of pain bcing mitigated, we Mfiuſt defift from the uſe of ſuch narcoticks, and 
they muſt rather be itrengthned with hot and digerating things 3 otherwiſe there will be danger 
lett it be too much weakned, the temper thercot being deſtroyed, and fo afterwards it may be 

How to mend {ibjc& to every kind of defiuxion. Wherctore it thall be tirxengthned with the formerly diſcuſ- 

t.c harm done livg fomentations, ard theſe cniuing remedics. As, I.. gum. ammoniaci & bdelii an. $i. diſſolvan- 

—*a"nmcy pg zur in aceto, & p.aſſentur per ſetaceurn, addendo jtyracis liquid. & farin., fanuzr. an. 5 i.» pttlv. reos. Ziv, 

olei chamem. © 11. pulveris pyretbri > 11, cum cera, flat emplajtrum mole, Or clſe, Iv, rad. emale, ebuli, 

altbee an. i. (. ſem. lini, fwnugr. at. 511. ficumum ping, nu. XX. coguantur complete & trajiciantur per 

. ſetaceum, addendo pul. enphorh. ll. olet chamem. aneth, & rutacei, an. $I, medrlle cervi ,1Veflat cata= 

A wenn b beg plaſma, Yet you muſt uſe moderation in diſculling , leſt the {ubtler part of the impact humor being, 

_ diſcuſſed, the groſſer part may turn into a tiony conlittence, which alſo is to be tearcd in uſing re- 

percutiivcs. | 

Baths afiwage 7 1lſo omitted, that according to the opinion of the Ancients, baths of freſh-watcr, wherein 

+a o_ cooling herbs have becr. boiled, uſed three hours after micat, conduce much to the aſlwaging of 

: pain 3 tor ſo uſed, they are more convenient in cholerick naturcs, and ſpare bodies, for that they 

hume& the more, and quickly digeſt the thi and cholerick, and conſequently acrid vapors, the 

pores being opened, and the humors diſſipated by the gentle warmnels of the bath, After the bath 

the body mult be anoinicd with hydrelium, or oiland water tempercd together, left the native heat 

How meats of .,h1le and the body b-come more weak, Meats of more groſs juice are more convenicnt, as beet, 

= TY © A'© ſheeps-feet, ard the like, if {o be that the patient can digelt them, for theſe inſpiſſate the cholerick 
mr $623k blood, and make it morc unfit fordefluxion, 


CHAP. XVIIL 


What remedies muſt be uſed in pains of the joints proceeding of a diſtemper only, without matter, 
] / grow alſo happen in the joints by diſtemper without any matter, which though rare, yet 
becauſe I hapned once to feel them, I have thought good to thew what remedies I uſed 
An hiſtory. againſt them. T once earneſtly buicd in ftudy, and therefore not ſenſible of ſuch external 
injuries as might befal me 3 a little wind coming f{ecretly in by the crannies of my ſtudy, fell up- 
on my left Hip 3 at length wearied with ſtudy, as ſoon as I roſe up to go my way, I could not ſtand 
upon my feet, 1 felt ſuch bitter pain without any {welling or humor which might be diſcerned, 
Hip. ap.te.ſeft. Thercfore I was forced to go to bed, and calling to mind, that cold, which was abſolutely hurt- 
_ —_ ful to the nerves, had bred me that pain, I attempted to drive it away by the frequent applicati- 
arifing Ala, z On of very hot cloths, which though they ſcorched and bliftered the ſound parts adjoining therc- 
cold diſtem- to; yet did thcy ſcarce make any impretſon upon the part where the pain was ſetled, the diſtem- 
per withour per was ſo great, and ſo tirmly tixcd therein. And I laid thereto bags hlled with tried cats and 
matter, millet, and dipped in hot red wine 3 as alſo ox-bladders half filled with a decoction of hot herbs. 
And lattly, a wooden dith almoſt filled with hot athes, covered over with ſage, roſemary, and rue 
lightly bruiſcd, and ſo covered with a cloth, which, ſprinkled over with agqrzz vite, ſent forth a 
vapor which afſwaged the pain. Alſo brown bread newly drawn out of the oven, and ſprinklcd 0-. 
ver with roſc-water, and applicd, did very much good. And that I might more tully expel this 
hurtful cold, I put fone bottles filled with hot water to the foals of my teet, that the brain might 
be heated by the firaitneſs and continuity of the nerves. At length, by the help of theſe remedies, 
I was very well frced trom this contumacious dittemper, when it had held me tor the ſpace of four 

A fuliginous and twenty hours. 
vapour ſome- There is another kind of Gouty pain ſometimes cauſed by a certain excrementitious matter, but 


times the caule . : » Aid; 0 
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like to that which paſſeth from burning candles or lamps, which adheres and, concretes t6 any 
thing that is oppoſed thereto 3 which being infected by the mixture ofa virulent ferdus humor whi- 
therlocver it runneth, cauleth extreme pain, ſome whiles in theſe, and otherwhiles in other joints, 
unleſs you make a way therefore, when as it ſeeketh paſſage forth, which mult be done by horns 
cupping glaſſes, vclicatorics, cautcrics, orother the like art. 


— ——_—— ———— — ——y 


CHAP. NIX. 
IW ht is fit to be done after the fit of the Gout is over, 


T is convenient when the pain is afſwaged, that you ſtrengthen the joints. Now, to ſtrengthen 
them is not only to bind and dry, but wholly to amend the weakneſs 1c in the part by the 
diſeaſe, that is to diſcuſs the humor, it any ſuperfluity thereof remain ; but to humedt the 

part3 if the moilture be exhauſted and dryed up. But ſach as 2re'troubled with the Gout, after they 
are freed from their pain, have notwithltanding ſuch impotency of their joints that they cannot 
go of along time after 3 for that the nerves and tendons which are in great number in the teet, 
being woiltned with much Phlegm, are fo relaxed, that they can no more ſuſtain or bear them- 
ſelves upon their icet, than paper when it is wet can be made ſtand, Wherefore, that they may 
recover the ule of their tect, the impacted humor mult by all means be diſcuſſed, and {pent with 
fomentations, cataplaſms, drying and aſtringent emplaſters. You may uſe the formerly deſcribed 
fomentation, encreating the quantity otalum and falt, and adding thereto a like quantity of (l- 
phur vivum : then the tollowing emplaſter thall be applycd thereto, Re. maſ; emplajt. contra ruptu- 
ram Ziv. tereb. Zii. pulv, roſ. rub. nucum cupreſſ. galiarum, gran. myrtil. & fol. ejuſctem, thuris, majiich.e+ 
caryophyl. an. 31 malexentur omnia ſimul, manibus mnjunttis oleo myrtino & maſtichino, fiat emplaſtrum, Let 
it be ſpread upon leather to a jult bigneſs, and applicd ts the top and ſoal of the foot. Draw over the 
plaſter, and the whole leg a ſtocking made ofa tanned-dogs-skin 3 this emplaſter (trengthncth the 
nerves, draweth forth the humor impact therein, and intercepts the defluxion. But the Dog-skin- 
ſtocking prelerveth the native heat of the part, and for that it bindeth, hindreth the defluxion into 
the fcet. 


— 


CHAP, XX 
Of the Tophi, or knots which gror at the joints of ſuch as are troubled with the Gout, 


Orme that are troubled with the Gout, have knotty bunches growing in thcir joints, which 
by the ancicnts were called Tophi, Theſe are generated by the congcttion of groſs. viſcid and 
crude Phlegm, with a little admixtion of an acrid and cholerick humor. Thcſc matters re. 

main ſetled in the part, tor that it being too weak cannot digett and depre(s them 3 whereforc 
being there impact, they calily concrete into a certain pla:ier-like or chalk-like {ubſtance, whileſt 
by the adventitious and burning heat cauſed by pain, and the gouty mal:ignity, their more ſubcle 
part is diſperſed , but the groficr ſublides. Yet ſometimes the untit application of repercuſſive 
or diſcuthve medicines 1s a cauſe ot the g.neration of theſe Tophi, For by the former , the impact 
matter 15 incraflated and gathered rogether 3 but by the latter, the ſubtle part being diſcuſſed, the 
remnant that ſubliccs, coucretes into Tophi, Thoſe medicines which are made to mollifc, ought 
to have a modcratcly heating, and humcCting taculty, that they may diffuſe, and as it were dif- 
ſolve the impact macter 3 ſuch is warm watcr, the decoction of emollient herbs, the decoction of 
calves or thecps entrails, heads and feet : after thcfe or the like fomentations, you hall uſe the 
following medicine. Re. axungie human. anſeris & galline, medul. cervin. an. <ii. tereb. ten, Fl. ag. wite 
parum, cerg quantum ſuffcit, fiat unguentum moie, Then this which followeth will be good. 1. rad. 
alth. liliorum, bryon, lapath, acnti, an. * 1v., coguantity complet2, &- trajiciantur per ſetaceums, adde gum. 
ammon. bdel. galv. opopanacis in aceto diſſolutorum 1, m:4ul. cervin. Ji Þ. mcorporentur ſimul, &+ applicen- 
trr, Orcllc, :- .olei liliorum, amygAd. dit. medulle cruris cer. an. Fi mucag. ſem. lint.alth, fienugr. an. 
<1. cere qrantum ſufficit , flat ceratum. Or elfe, t. empl. de Vigo cum mercuti, & cerat. 1 eſipo bumi- 
da deſcript. Philagrit, an. Jt. malexentur fmul cum oleo lilior. fiat maſſa. Or lie, vx « $HM. aMmon. 6p0pan, 
galb, bdel. diſſolutorum in aceto an. *1i. panno linteo calatis, adde pur. ſulh. nitr. ſinapt, pyretbri, an. 3 \ Hy 
racts liq. & axung,. bm. an. +1. veſ. pint, tereb. ven. an. 5 \-. cerg quantum ſufficit, fiat ceratum mole, This 
which follows is thought molt cftetual in the opinion of Galen and Aricen, 
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plaſter-like matter, then it leaves behind it an ulcer to be cured by applying thereto emp. gratia Dei, 
and others as the Surgeon ſhall think fit. 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of Flatulencies contained in the joints, and counterfeiting true Gouts, and of the remedies to be uſed thereto 


flatulencies Aatulency mixed therewith, eſpecially in great joints, as in the huckle or hip-bone, and 
waa oP g& the knees 3 they ſometimes cauſe ſo great diſtention, that they drive the heads of the 
Sions of fat. bones forth of their places. You may partly underſtand it is ſo, if a tenfive pain aMict the patient 
tencies. with any ſenſe of heavineſs 3 if when you preſs the tumor with your fingers, the place retain no 
mark or impreſſion thereof, as happens in an @dema 3 but on the contrary, a flatulent ſpirit lifts it 
up as it were by renitency, as if one ſhould thruſt a pair: of bellows, which are filled with wind 3 
hence the part cannot perform its duty, for that the ſpaces of the joints are poſſeſſed with abun- 
dance of flatulencies, ſo that the liberty of motion is intercepted, and the member is kept as it 
How flatulen. Were bound up. Many no very skiltul Surgeons, putting their hngers to thele kind of tumors, ſo 
cies may make that lifting up the one, they preſs down the other, when as they perceive the flatulency, as it were 
you believe rifing bctwcen their fingers, ſuppoſing it to be the motion of pres, or matter already generated and 
can 215, 07 flowing up and down, as is uſual in impoſtumes, they have opened it by imcition but when as no- 
Y thing flowed forth, it appeared how much they were deceived, yet in the znterim, by this their 
raſhneſs they have cauſed many dangerous ſymptoms : as increaſe of pain, defluxion of humors, 
by force whereof the bones have been ditlocated, and brought to the patient an incurable lame- 
neſs. But theſe flatulent Gouts are ſeldom without ſome plegmatick matter 3 which is neither too 
Why hard to crude nor viſcid. Such like fiatulencies are not ecalily difcufſed, nor at the hrit endeavour, by rea- 
Cure, {on of a cold diſtemper which they bring to the part, and the denlity of the membranes and liga- 
ments, by which the articulation is knit and fatined, ſo that ſcarce any part of that which is 
there ſhut up, can breath forth of ſuch firait paſſages. Therefore the cure muſt be undertaken 
with reſolving, diſcuſſing, and drying fomencations 3 as for example, with a decoction of fennel, 
aniſ-ſeeds, rue, camomil, melilote, ſage, roſemary, origanm, calamints, hore-hound, and thelike, 
boiled in wine with a little lee, roſe-vinegar, and common ſalt, This following ointmentgſhall be 
uſcd after the fomentation. Iv olei chamem. aneth. rut. lauri, an. Jij. cum cera alba, fiat linimentum. 
addendo aq. vite parum. Aﬀter you have anointed it, apply thereto this following Cataplaſm. Rc 
flor. cham.melil. aneth.roſ, rub. pulv. an- m.). fol. malv.& abſinth, an. m.\>. furfur. m.j. bulliant omnia ſi- 
mul cum lixrvio, & vino rubro, deinde piſtentur cum medulla panis, & farina fabarum, quantum ſuſfi- 
cit, fiat cataplaſma, addendo ol. roſar. & myrtil, an. Jijz. Some highly approve of this following medi- 
cine for the waſting of flatulencies, IK axwng. ſwil. Jiv. calcis vive, Fi. terantur diligenter in mor- 
tario, & incorporata applicentur. Or elle, bt ſtercor. caprar. cofii carm vino & aceto, ans 1b|*. tereb. ve- 
net. & mel, com. an. ij. aqevite, 5 (5 pul. rad. Treos florent.& ſabin.an. Fiij. olct. rnt.& aneth.an. 3 farin. 
fubarum quantum ſufficit, Make a cataplaſm to the form ot a pultis. Alſo ſtoups dipped in oxy- 
crate, and wrung out, ſhall be applied : in this oxycrate ſhall be boiled wormwood, origanum, cha- 
momil, melilote, rue,common ſalt, adding thereto ſome agua vite. Then the part thall be bound up as 
ſtraight as the patient can endure it : in conclution that the native ſtrength may by little and little 
be retiored to the part,it ſhall be fomented with lee made of the aſhes of oak-wood and the cuttings of 
vines, wherein ſhall be boiled ſalt, ſulphur, choice alum 3 aud wetting linnen clothes, or ſtoups 
therein, and applying them, it ſhall be ſtraitly {wathed up. Yet it great pain ſhall more cruelly 
vex the part, then negleing for a time the proper cure of the diſeaſe, you ſhall withſand the ſymp- 
tom by rubbing the part, and anointing it with ſome diſcuſſing oil laying thereon ſome moiſt wool, 
and other anodyne things. 


In what joints '0! t-times there is ſmall quantity of humor, which moves the pain of the Gout but much 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Iſchias, Hip-gout, or Sciatica, 


Or that the hip-gout in the greatneſs of other cauſes, bitterneſsof pain, and vehemency 
of other ſymptoms, ealily exceeds the other kinds of Gout, therefore I have thought 
Why it hath good to treat thereof in particular. The pain of the Sciatica is theretore the moſt birter, 
the _ grie- 2nd the ſymptoms moſt violent for that the dearticulation of the huckle bone, with the head of 
= YWP* the thigh-bone, is more deep than the reli 3 becauſe alſo the phlegmatick humor which cauſeth 
| ; it , is commonly more plenteous, cold, groſs, and viſcid, that flows down into this joint : and 
laſtly, becauſe the Sciatica commouiy fuccecds ſome other chronical diſcaſe, by reaſon of 
The cauſe of the tranſlation and falling down thicher of the matter, become malign and corrupt by the long 
the large f the f diſcale, But the pain not only croubles the hip, b ing d 
ſpreading of. <2Pfinuance of the former diſcale, But the pain not only crou e hip, but entring deep, is 
pain, extended to the muſcles of the buitccks, the groins, knees, and very ends of the toes, yea often 
times it vexcth the patient with a {cuſe of pain in the very vertebra ot the loins, ſo that it makes 
the patients, and alſo oft-times the very Phylicians and Surgeons to think it the wind or ftone- 
colick. . The cauſe of ſuch wandring and diſperſed pain: is to be referred to the manifold diſtributi- 
on of the nerves which come to that joint trom the loins and holy-bone, for they are ſent into the 
muſcles of the buttocks, and {ſo diſperſed over the whole leg to the very ends of the toes, as it is 
ſhewed in our Anatomy. Therctore the pain is largely extcnded, that is, to what part ſoever a 
nerve runs which comes trom the attected hip. Otccntimes there is no ſwelling, no redneſs, nor 
diſtemper manitelt to the eye, by reaſon that the veins are very few which riſe into the ſurface and 
: Skin 
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skin of this part, and the humor lies, as it were, ſunk in whichis the cauſe that divers times the 
excrementitious humors mixed with flatulency, run ſo violently into the cavity of this joint, that 

relaxing the ligaments, as well proper as common, the head of the thigh-bone is cafily driven 

out from hence, ſo that it may never be reſtorcd again, if it remain ſo forany ſpace of time z for The thigh- 
that in this time the humor falling down into this cavity, by delay concretes as it were into a fto- bone often dif 
ny body, and the head of the thigh-bone wears it ſelt another cavity in the neighbouring bone; but 1ocared by the 
the lips of the true cavity, which are griltly, become more ſtraight and depreſt : and laſtly, all ANTS 

the ligamentous bodies moiſtened with this cxcrementitious humor become more looſe and 

weak, whence ſucceed many and moſt grievous ſymptoms 3 as lameneſs, and the decay not only 

of the thigh and leg, but at length of the whole body 3 and laſtly, a flow and heck feaver, which 

in continuance of time will conſume the Patient tor the cauſes formerly mentioned. Therctore 

let Phyſicians and Surgeons havea care that they refitt it at the tirſt, and, with ſuch powertul reme- 

dies as are mentioned in thefollowing Chapter, hinder the ſpringing up and growth of the formerly 

mentioned ſymptoms. 


The cure of the Sciatica. 


T Hough the Sciatica be commonly occaſioned by tough phlegm, yet if the paticnt be Why we muſt 
ſtrong, and abound with blood, and all things elſe conſent, it ſhall be good todraw bloud 2 2 vein 
by opening a vcin 3 for phlchotomy equally cvacuates all humors : therefore the falling —— 
down of the humors into the part affcctcd, is thereby hindred or retarded. Verily, I have known 
no ſpeedicr remedy to afſwage the pain of inflammation, than blood-letting, being firſt made on 
the Baſilica of the grieved fide for revultions fake 3 and then for evacuation of the conjun& matter 
on the vena Tſchiadica, which is at the cut-lide of the ankle, if the pain of the Sciatica be more when the ++ 
on the out-ſide 3 or elſe on the Sapheia, which is on the infide of the ankle, if the inner parts be 14 1ſchiadica 
more pained. The quantity of blood which is to be drawn, mult be left to the judgment of the and Sapheiz 
Phylician, without whoſe advice I would attempt nothing in this caſe. Alſo acrid clylters are ms —_—_ 
good, if there be nothing which may hinder ; as ulcers of the guts, or hemorrhoids. KK ra4. acor. tica, 
lj. centaxr. rut. falv, roriſm. calam. origan. puleg. an. me \*. ſtechad, arabic. flochammelil. aneth.an.p.j,ſem. 
aniſ. &+ fanic. an. 5 [*. fiat decociio ad IL. #n colatura diſſolve hiere & diaphen. an. 5 {. mellis anth\ſ, ſacch. 
rub, an. 3}. olei liliorum Sig. fiat clyſter. Strong purgations are allo here uſcful, as of pill. fatid, arthri- Strong purgt- 
tic. Aſſajereth de Hermedatiylis, and others utcd in phlegmatick cauſes. EFleftnarinm Diacarthami ©1995 1n tho 
purgeth choler and phlegm. Often vomitings do not only evacuate the humors, but alſo makere- #4 
vulhon, as we have formerly delivered, Baths and {wcats profit no otherwiſe than a decoction of 
Guaiactm or Sarſaparilla, It heat moleſi the part, then foment it with oil of roſes and vinegar, ef- 
pecially if the pain be deep in, for vinegar by its tenuity pierceth to the bottom, and makes way 
for the oil, which of its own nature is anodyne. After the uſe of general medicines, you (hall 
apply attractive and reſolving things : emplalters of pitchand ſulphur, or of anmoniacum, euphor- 
bium, terebinthina, propolis, galbanum, bdelium, opopanax, draw the humor from within to the ſar- 
face or skin. As in like fort alſo the chymical oil of fage, roſemary, Pellitory of Spain, and 
other ſuch like do the ſame, which by reaſon of the tenuity of their ſubſtance, and their ſepara- 
tion from earthy impurity, have tar more powerful and cxpcdite faculties to penetrate and diſculs. 
Yet mutt you uſe none of all theſe without very good judgment and deliberation, otherwiſe there 
will be danger of inflammation. 

There may alſo be made fomentations of diſcuſſing and reſolving herbs, as the roots and leaves 
of dane-weeds, orris, bay and juniper-berrics, the {ceds of fenugreek, anis, fennel, the leaves of 
ſage, roſemary, chamomil, melilote, elder, and the like, boiled in wine and oil 3 the following 
plaſter is much commendcd by the ancients to digeſt, or reſolve and afſwage the pain, with this 
which draws forth thorns, ſplinters, and rotten bones. It. ſem. urtic. mundat. fume borac. ſalis am- 


moniaci, rad.ariſtoloch. rotund, colocinth, terebinth, venet. an. 5 x. fanug. piperis longt, xylobalſam.thur.myr- 


rhe, adipis cap. gum. pint, an. 3.v. cere T5. lactis ficus ſylv. 5 \*. ex omnibus ſecundum artem preparatis 

cam olet liliorum, &- vini generoſt quantitate ſufficiente fiat emplaſtrum, Let it be applied to the hip. 

Or, I ſinapi acerrimo aceto diſſoluti, ij. fermenti aeris, 5 ($.pul. hermoda@. 51). mellis com. ii}. tereb. Ziv; 

olei laur. &* de ſpica. an. Jij« far, fang. Ji(*. terre formicarum cum ovis, 1b. fol. laure ſalv. rut. roriſm. an. 

Ne f. vermium terreſt. prepar. tb($, The earth with the eggs ard worms ſhall be boiled apart with 

the white wine, and herbs cut in picces, and theſe being firained out, the rctt of the things 

ſhall be added according to art, and then it ſhall be applicd to the hip. Or elſe, Re rad. enul. camp. 

figil. Salom. bryon. biſmal. an, Fi). coquantur complete & terantur, trajieiantuy per ſetaceum, addendo farin. 

fanng. & hordei, an. F). olei Idiorum, & chamem. an. ii). tereb. 51v. cere quantum ſufficit, fiat cataplaſ= 

ma, It reſolves, aſſwageth pain, and calleth forth the humors to the sKin. Or elſe, R.rad:figil. be- 

ate Marie, 5v\. empl. diachyl. albi, Jv. croci in aqua vite diſſoluti, ij. terebinth. Sj. ol. de fpica nardi 

quantum ſufficit, fiat empl. Let it be ſpread upon leather, and applied warm. I have oftentimes ſud- 

dcnly afſwaged the pain of the Sciatica, by putting to the pained hip the root of black Briony cut Black briony 

into {lices, and applied, when the matter was cold. Or elſe, Rc cere citrin. & tereb. abiet. an. Fij. 1;- Uculteth, 

quefiant ſimul in vaſe duplici, & ubi refrixerint, adde pulv. hermodad. 5 |5. flor. chamem. irid. flor. an, 

Zit). ſpice nardi, flor. thymi, an. 31). interioris cinamomi eled. & ſemin.naſturt, an, Ji; croct, Yiv.malaxan- 

tur ſimul manibus axungia porci vetere non ſalita undis, & fiat maſſa empl, But it the pain be not by 

this means aſſwaged, then muſt we come to powertul medicines, as to uſe great cupping-glafles 

applied with much flame, and to velicatories : As, I. cantharid, quibus detratie ſunt ale, Zii.ſta- , firong veſi- 

phiſagy. Ziij. ſinapi Zi\*. fermenti acerrimi |). incorpor...tur ſimul, E* fiat veſicatorium. Alſo blilters catory. | 
may 
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The inner may be raiſed by applying the inner rind of Travellers-joy to the weight of ſome two drams, a little 
= _ _ beneath the grieved part : you muſt have a care that the ulcers that remain after the skin of the bli- 
mes, ſters is taken off,dorun, and be kept open for ſome time after,and ſo more of the humor contained in 

> the part may be drawn away. But if we catmnot avail by theſe means, we muſt according to Hipps- 

Hip. wt. ſedt.6. crater his counſel, come to the laſt and extremeſt remedy. Such (ſaith he) as are troubled with a long 

_— pain of the Sciatica, have their kip fall out of joint, their leg conſumes, and they become lame, unleſs they be 

* + 09Þ. 22+ þrnt. We have alſo read the ſame approved by Celſus. It is the laſt (faith he) and muſt effettual 

medicine in longer diſeaſes, to canterize with hot irons, the skin of the hip in three or four places \, and then 

not beal up theſe ulcers or fontanels as ſoon as may be, but to keep them open, by putting thereinto bullets of 

gold, or ſilver, or pills of gentian, or wax melted and wrought up with the powder of vitriol, mercury, and 

the like catbereticks, until the affeft againſt which we uſe this remedy, be helped, for by this means many 

have been belped. Therefore three or four aCtual canteries, or hot irons thall be thruſt in, about the 

joint of the hip, that they may enter into the fleſh ſome fingers breadth, yet ſo that you ſhun the 

The uſe of nerves. Cauteries here do good, for that by heating the part, they heat and diſſolve the cold hu- 

cauteries in mors, they cut, attenuate, and draw forth the groſs, and viſcid, ſo that they flow out by the ulcers, 

the Sciatica together with the quitture, Over and beſides, the ligaments are ſtrengthened by their cicatrization, 
and their looſeneſs helped, and by this means the whole part is notably corroborated, 


_— 


_ 


' CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the flatulent convulſion, or convulſive contrafion, which is commonly called by the French, 
Gout Cramp, and by the Engliſh, The Cramp. 


ma by the affinity of the name, than of the thing 3 tor it one ſpeak truly, it is acertain kind of 
convullion generated by a flatulent matter, by the violence of whoſe running down or mo- 

tion, oft-times the neck, arms, and legs are cither extended, or contracted into themſelves with 

The cauſe great pain, but that for a ſhort time. The caufe thereof is a groſs and tough vapor, intinuating it 
thereof, {elt into the branches of the nerves, and the membranes of the muſcles. It takes one on the night, ra- 
ther than on the day, for that then the heat and ſpirits uſually retire themſelves into the entrails 

and centre of the body ; whence it is that flatulencies may be generated, which will tillup, diſftend 

and pull the part whereinto they run, juſt as we ſee lute-ſtrings are extended, This attect otten 

Who ſubje& takes ſuch as ſwim in cold water, and cauſeth many to be drowned, though excellent ſwimmers, 
——— their members by this means being ſo ſtraightly contracted, that they cannot by any means be ex- 
tended : For the skin, by the coldneſs of the water is contracted and condenſed, and the pores 

thercof ſhut, ſo that the engendred flatulencics have no paſſage forth. Such as give themſelves to 

drunkenneſs and gluttony, or ſloth and idleneſs, are uſually more frequently troubled with this diſ- 

The eure, caſe, by rcaſon of their heaping up of crudities. Therctore it is cured by moderate diet, and order- 
ing of the body, and excrciſe of each part thereof 3 tor thus they gather fiength, and the generation 

of the flatulent matter is hindred, In the very time when it takes one, the patient ſhall be cured by 

long rubbing with warm cloths, and aqua vite, wherein the leaves of ſage, roſemary, thyme, ſavo- 

ry, lavendar, cloves, ginger, and the like diſcuſſing and reſolving things have been infuſed. The 


extenſion and flexion of the members or joints, and walking, are alſo good, 


What the To which the French call Gort Cramp, we here intend to treat of, induced thereto rather 


The end of the Eighteenth Book, 


BOOK AXEL. 


Of the LUES VEN EREA, and thoſe Synptoms which 
happen by means thereof. 


CHAP. LI 


Venerea 15s ſo the Engliſh) term it the French diſeaſe 3 the Latines call it Pxdendagra : others name it 
otherwiſe. But it makes no great matter how it be called, if the thing it (elf be under- 

ſtood : Therefore the Laes Venerea is a diſcaſe gotten or taken by touch, but chiefly that which is 

in unclean copulation 3 and it partakes of an occult quality, commonly taking its original from 

ulcers of the privy parts, and then further manifeſting it ſelf by puſtles of the head, and other 

_ external parts 3 and laſtly, infe&ing the entrails and inner parts, with cruel and neCturnal torment- 

_ ge It ing pain of the head, ſhoulders, joints, and other parts. In procels of time, it cauſeth knots and 
Body © ME hard tophi : and laſtly, corrupts and fouls the bones, diſſolving them, the fleſh about them being 
: oft-tirnes not hurt 3-but it corrupteth and weakneth the ſubſtance of other parts, according to the 
condition of cach of them, the diſtemper and evil habit of the affected bodies, and the invetera- 


tion or continuance of the morbifck cauſe. For ſome loſe one of their eyes, others both : Some 
loſe 


What the Lues T* French call the Lazes Venerea the Neapolitan diſeaſe 3 the Italians and Germans (as al- 
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loſe a great portion of their eye-lids, other ſome look very gaſtly, and not like themſelves, and ſome 
become ſquint-eyed. Some loſe their hearing, others have their noſes fall flat, the palat of their 
mouths perforated with the lofs of the bone Ezhmoides, ſo that inſtead of free and perfect utterance, 
they faulter and fumble in their ſpeech. Some have their mouths drawn awry, others their yards 
cut off, and women a great part of their privitics tainted with corruption. There be ſome, who 
have the UV-ethra or paſſage of the yard obltrudted by budding caruncles, or inflamed puliles, fo that 
they cannot make water without the help of a Catheter, ready todic within a ſhort time, cither by 
the ſuppreſſion of the urine, or by a gangrene ariling in theſe parts, unleſs you ſuccor them by the 
amputation of their yards. Others become lame of their arms, and other ſome of their legs, a third 
ſort grow ſtiff by the contraCtion of all their members; fo that they have nothing left them ſound 
but their voice, which (crvcth for no other purpoſe but to bewail their miſerics, for which it is ſcant- 
ly ſufficient, Wherefore ſhould I trouble you with mention of thoſe that can ſcantly draw their 
breath by reaſon of an Aſthma: or thoſe whole bodies waſte with an hedtick feaver, and flow con- | 
ſumption ? it fares far worſe with thele, who have all their bodies deformed by a leprofie arifing The Leprofie 
there-hence, and have all their throttles and throats even with putrid and cancrous ulcers 3 their fomer1mes the 
hair falling off from their heads, their hands and feet cleft with tetters and ſcaly chinks : neither is dy wn, = 
their caſe much better, who, having their brains taintcd with this diſcaſe, have their whole bodies ,,, 

ſhaken by hits of falling-ſickneſs 3 who troubled with a filthy and curſed flux of the belly, doconti- 

nually calt forth ſtinking and bloody hlth. Lalily, there are no kinds of diſeaſes, no ſorts of ſymp- 

toms, Wherewith this diſcaſe is not complicate, ncver to be taken away, unleſs the virulency of this 

murrain be wholly taken away , and impugned by its proper antidote, that is, argentum vivum. 


— —eo———_—__  ———_—— —— —— 


CHAP. I 
Of the cauſes of the Lues Venerca, 


T Helce are two cfhicient cauſes of the Les venerea 3 the firſt 1s, a certain occult and ſpeci- : 
1 ; ; : The Lues Vene- 
hck quality which cannot be demonſtrated ; yet it may be reterred to God, as by whole ,,, che ſcourge 
command this hath aſſailed mankind, as a ſcourge or puithnent to reſtrain the too wanton of Whore- 

and Jaſcivious lults of unpure whoremongers. The other is an impure touch or contagion, and prin- mongers, 

cipally, that which happeneth in copulation , whether the man or woman have their privitics trou- 

bled with virulent ulcers, or be molctted with a virulent {irangury (which difcate crafty Whorcs co- 

lour by the name of the whites) the malignity catcherh hold ot the other 3 thus a woman taketh this 

diſeaſe by a man, caſting it into her hot, open and moiſt womb 3 but a man taketh it from a wo- 

man, Which for, example ſake, hath ſome {mall while before received the virulent ſeed of a whore- 

maſter polluted with this diſcaſe, the mucous ſanies whereot remaining in the wrinckles of the wo- 

mans womb, may be drawn in by the pores of the ſtanding and open yard, whence ſucceed malign 

ulcers, and a virulent firangury. This virulency, like a torch or candle ſet on fire, will by little 

and little be propagated and ſent by the veins, arteries and nerves to the noble parts; whoſe malig- 

nity a ſtrong liver not enduring, by the [trcength of the natural expuliive faculty, will ſend it into 

the groins, whereon follow abſceſſes, therefore called Venevea! Brboes, Thele it they return in a- Venereal bu- 

g2in, andcaſt not forth matter by being opened, will by thcir falling back into the veins and arte- 295 returning 

ries, infe the maſs of the blood by the like tainture, and thence will enſiic the Lues Venerea : Yet rs BE 
this diſcaſe may be got by a more occult manner of touch, as by breathing ov:ly. For it is not alto- yereres. 
gether beſide reaſon and experience, that a woman long troubled with this dif: iſe, may by impor- The Lues vene- 
tunate and often kiſling, transfuſe malignity into a child 3 for the tender and (oft ſubltance of a 7's May be got 
little child may be altered, infe&ed, and by little and little corrupted by receiving of tilthy, and in OE 
their whole kind malign vapors. For it is known, and now vulgarly believed, that mid-wives, on of vapor. 
by recciving the child of a woman infected with this diſeaſe, have got this affe&t, the malignity 
being taken and drawn into their bodies through the pores of their hands by the paſſage of the veins 
and artcries. Neither doth it ſpare any condition, ſex, nor age. of men : for not only whoſocvet 
uſe copulation, but ſuch as only lie with them, may be taken with this virulency ; yea verily, if they 
only lie in the thcets or coverings which retain his ſweat, - or the virulency caſt torth by an ulcer. 

Theſame davger may affail thoſe who ſhall drivk in the ſame veffel after ſuch as are troubled with 

this diſcaſe : For by the impure touch of their lips, they leave a virulent ſanies and ſpittleupon 

the edges of the cup, which is no leſs contagious in its kind, than the virulency of leprons perſons, 
or the fome of mad dogs. Wherefore it 15 no marvel it children nurſed by an infe&ted nurſe, How nurſes 

draw in the ſceds of this diſcaſe together with the milk, which is only blood whitened in the may inte . 

breaſts 3 or infeed ſucking children by their hot and ulcerated mouths, may transfuſe this maligni- children, add 


ty into the body of the nurſe, by the rare, looſe and porous ſubſtance of the dugs which it frequently __ 


ſucketh. 

This following hiſtory is very memorable to this purpoſe. A certain very good Citizen of this An hiſtory: 
City of Paris granted to his wife, being a very chatte woman, that conditionally the ſhould 
nurſe her own child, of which ſhe was lately dclivered, ſhe ſhould have a nurſe in the hoſe to 
eaſe her of ſome part of the labour : by ill hap, the nurſe they took was troubled with this dif- 
eaſe z whercfore ſhe preſently infe&cd the child, the child the mother, the mother her husband, 
and he two of his children, who frequently accompanied him at bed and board, being ignorant 
of that malignity wherewith he was inwardly tainted. In the mean while the mother when the 
obſerved that her nurſe-child came not forward, but cried: almoſt perpetually , ſhe asked my 
counſel to tell her the cauſe of the diſeaſe 3 which was not hard to be done, for the whole body 
thercof was repleniſhed with venereal ſcabs and puſiles, the hired nurſes and the mothers nipples 
were eaten in with virulent ulcers allo the fathers, and the two other childrens bodies, whereof 


the 
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the one was three, the other four years old, were troubled with the like puſtles and ſcabs. I told 
them,that they had all the Lwes Veneres, which took its original and hrſt off-ſpring by malign contagj- 
on from the hired nurſe. I had them in cure, and by Gods help healed them all, except the ſuckin 
child, which diced in the cure. But the hired nurſe was ſoundly laſhed in the priſon, and thoulf 
have been whipped through all the ſtreets of the City, but that the Magiſtrate had a care to preſerve 
thecredit of the unfortunate family. 


_m_— 


CHAP. III. 
In what humor the malignity of the Lues Venerca reſides. 


containing the four humors, yet I had rather place the matter, and primary and chief 
ſeat thereof in groſs and viſcid phlegm infected with the malign quality of the venercous 
venom, and from this beginning and foundation, I think by a certain contagious growth, it 
ſooner or later infe&s the other humors, as cach of then is diſpoſed or apt to ſuffer: Ot which my 
opinion there are many arguments, but this chiefly, That by the evacuation of a phlegmatick hu- 
mor, whether by the mouth and ſalivation, or by (tool, urine, or ſweat in men of what temper fo- 
ver, whether cholerick, ſanguine or melancholick, the diſeaſe is helped or cured. Secondly, tor 
Why the pain that the exceſs of pain is more by night than by day, becauſe then the phlegm bearing ſway, ſevers 
is worſe upon the perioſteum from the bone, or elſe offends it and the reſt of membranous and nervous bodies 
- I_ by the acrimony of its malignity. Thirdly, becauſe the patients are hurt by the uſe of cold 
Py things, but uſually find benetit by hot medicines, whether they be ointments, plailters, tumigati- 
ons , or whatſoever elſe, inwardly taken, or outwardly applied. Fourthly, for that in venerevu; 
puſiles there is found a certain hardneſs at the root, though outwardly they make ſhew of choler 
or blood : For being opened, you (hall find them ſtuffed with a certain plaiſier-like and tophous 
matter, or elſe with rough phlegm, or viſcous pus 3 whence ariſe theſe hard zophi , or bony excre(- 
cences upon the bones, if not from phlegmatick humors there heaped up and concrete. Fitch- 
ly, for that the ſpermatick and cold parts do primarily and principally teel the harm of this diſc aſe, 
Sixthly, for that the ulcers which over-ſpread the body, by rcaſon of this diſeaſe, admit of no cure, 
unleſs you cauſe ſweats. Therefore if the matter of the diſeaſe, and ſuch ulcers as accompany it, 
were hot and dry, it would grow worſe, and be rather increaſed by a decoction of Gaiacxm, the 
The diſeaſe roots of China, or Sarſaparilla. Seventhly, becauſe oft-times this diſcaſe, the ſecd thereof being ta- 
AIP ken or drawn into the wen ſo lieth hid for the ſpace of a year, that it ſhews no ſign thereof, 
body ar a * Which happens not in diſcaſes proceeding froma hot matter, which cauſeth quick and violent moti- 
fhews ir ſelf, ons. By this it appeareth that the Baſis and foundation of the Lzes Venerea is placed or ſeated 
in a phlegmatick humor : yet may notdeny, but that other humors confuſed therewith may be alſo 
in fault, and dehiled with the like contagion. For there are ſcarce any tumors which proceed from a 
ſimple humor, and that of one kind, but as in tumors, ſohere the denomination is to be taken from 
that humor which carricth the chief ſway. 


i in the opinion of many the antecedent cauſe of this diſeaſe be the maſs of blood 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the ſigns of the Lues Venerea, 


in the groins, a virulent ſtrangury runneth oft-times with hilthy ſanzes, which proceeds 
either trom the proſtate, or the ulcers of the wrethra 3 the patient is troubled with pains 
in his joints, head, and ſhoulders, and as it were breakings of his arms, legs and all his members, 
they are weary without a cauſe, ſo that neither the foot nor hand can eafily perform his duty 3 
their mouths are inflamed, a ſwelling troubles their throats, which takes away their freedom of 
ſpeaking and ſwallowing, yea of their very ſpittle 3 puſiles riſe over all their bodies, but chiefly 
certain garlands of them engirt their temples and heads the ſhedding or loſs of the hair, diſpra- 
ceth the head and chin; and leanneſs deformeth the reſt of the body 3 yet all of theſe uſe not to 
The moſt cer- appear in all dodies, but ſome of them in ſome. But the moſt certain ſigns of this diſcaſe are, a 
rain ſigns of callous ulcer in the privities, hard and ill conditioned, and this ſame is judged tohave the ſame force 
the Lies vent j1, a prognoſtick, if after it be cicatrized, it retain the ſame callous hardneſs; the Buboes or ſwel- 
m_ lings in the groins to return back into the body without coming to ſuppuration or other manifeſt 
cauſe, theſe two ſigns, if they concur in the ſame patient, you may judge or foretel that the Les 
venerea 1s either preſent, or at hand 3 yet this diſeaſe happeneth to many without the concourſe of 
theſe two ſigns, which alſo bewraicth it ſelf by other manifeſt figns, as ulcers and puliles in the 
reſt of the body, rebellious againſt medicines though powerful, and diſcreetly applyed, unleſs the 
whole body be anointed with Argentum vivum. But when as the diſcaſe becometh inveterate 
many become impotent to venery, and the malignity and number of the ſymptoms increaſe, their 
pains remain fixed and ſtable, very hard and knotted zophi grow upon the bones, and oft-times they 
become rotten and foul, as alſo the.hands and feet by the corruption of ſalt phlegm are troubled 
with chops or clefts, and their heads are ſeized upon by an ophiafis and alopecia 3 whitiſh tumors 
with rootsdcep faſined in, ariſe in ſundry parts of the body, hlled with a matter like the meat of 
Two other a cheſnut, or likea tendon 3 if they be opened they degenerate into divers ulcers, as putrid, eating 
cauſes of the 1d other ſuch, according to the nature and condition of the affected bodies. But why the pains are 
rw. ogg p he night ſeaſon, this may be added to th { dred i 
inthe night, IMOre grievous on tne night lcaſon, this may be added to the true reaſon we rendred in the prece- 
dent Chapter, firſt, for that the vencreous virulency lyipg as it were aſleep is ſtirred up and enraged 


by 
® 


\ K | } Hen the Lues Venerea 1s lately taken, malign ulcers appear in the privities, ſwellings 
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by the warmneſs of the bed and coverings thereof; ſecondly, by reaſon of the Patients thoughts 
which on the night ſeaſon are wholly turncd and tixcd upon the onely object of pain; 


_——  — 


CHAP. V. 
Of Prognoſticks. 


and little and wandring pains, and the body belides be young and in good caſe, and the contti- curable Lues 
tution of the ſeaſon be good and tavourablc, as the Spring, then the Cure is catie, and may be Fences, 
happily performed. But on the contrary, that which is invetcrate and enraged by the tellowſhip of 
many and malign ſymptoms, as a fixed pain of the head, knots and rottenne(s of the bones, il|-na- 
tured ulcers in a body vcry much fallen away and weak, and wherect the curc hath been already 
ſundry times undertaken by Empericks, but in vain 3 or clic by learned Phyſicians, but to whoſe 1c- 
medies, approved by reaſon and cxperience, the malignity of the diſeaſe and the rebellious virulency 
hath refuſcd toyicld, isto be thoaght incurable, elpecially if to theſe ſo many evils this be added, that The fgns - 
the Paticnt be almoſi waſted with a confuraption and hectick leanneſs, by reaſon of the decay ct the = Germ - 
native moiſture. W terctore you muit oncly attempt ſuch by a palliative cure; yet be wary here in 
making your Progrnofticks: for any have been accounted in a deſperate caſe, who have recovered 3 
for by the bencht of God and Nature, wonders oft-times happen in diſeaſes, Young men who are 
of a rare or lax habit ot body, are moreſ{ubjcc to this diſcale, than ſuch as arc of a contrary habit and 
complexion. For as not all who are cenverlant with ſuch as have the Plague, or live in a peltilent 
Air, are alike affeed ; ſo ncither all who lie or accompany with ſuch who havethe Lxes Venerea, are 
alike infc&ed or tainted. The pains of ſuch as have this diſcaſe, are far different trom the pains ot _ _ 
the Gout. For thoſe of the Gout return and torment by certain periods and tits, but the other are __ thaſe of 
continual and almoſt always like theruſclves, Gouty pains poſlels the joints, and in theſe condene 2 the Gour. 
plaſter-like matter into knots3 but thoſe of the Pox are rather fatined in the midtt of the bones, and 
at length difſolve them by rottennels and putretaction. Venercous ulcers which are upon the Yard, 
are hard to cure, but if being healed, they tha!l remain hard and callous, they are ſigns of thediſcale 
lying hid in the body. 

Generally, the Les Venerea which now Teigneth is far more mild and cafie to be cured then that The Ls Ve- 
which was in former times, when as it hirit began amonglt us : belides, cach day it {ecmeth to be **4 CG 
milder than other. Altrologers think the cauſc hereot to be this, tor that the celeſtial influences which Ros Crs 
firlt brought in this diſcaſe, in tuccels of time by the contraryrevolutions of the Stars. luſe their power jr was, 
and become weak, ſo that it may ſeem {ſomewhat likely, that at length after ſome tew years it may 
wholly ceaſe 3 no otherwile than the diſeaſe termed Mentagra, which was very like this in many 
ſymptoms, and troubled many &f the Romans in the reign ot Tiberizs3 and the Lichen, which in the 
time of Claudius (who ſucceeded Tiberius) vexed not onely Italy, but all Exr-pe belides : Yet Phyli- 
cians had rather take to themſclves the glory of thislefs raging diſcaſe, and torcter it to thc many 
and wholſom means which have been invented, uſed and oppolcd thereto by the moli happy labours 
of noble Wits. 


| the Diſcaſe be lately taken, aſſociated by a few ſymptoms, as with ſome mall number of puſiles, The ſigns of a 


CHAP. VI. 
How many, and what means there are to oppugn this Diſcaſe, 


Any ſorts of remedies have been 'found out by many to oppugn and overcome this Diſeaſe. Why the de- 
Yet at this day there are onely four which are principally ufed. - The tirft is by a deco- coftion of 
ion of Gxaiacum, the ſecond by Unction, the third by Emplalters, and the fourth by Fu- ©44/2c47 18 

migation : all of them by Hydrargyrim, the firſt excepted. Yer that is not ſufficiently firong and |, —_ 

powerful; for experience hath taught, that the decoction of Guaiacum hath not ſuthcient ftrength to aiſcaſe. 
extinguiſh the venom of the venerovs virulency, but oncly to give it caſe for a time; for becaulc it 

heats, attenuates, provokes Sweat and Urin, walies the excrementitious humours by drying them z 

it ſeemeth tocure the diſcaſe, for that thereupon tor ſome time the pain and all other ſymptoms ſ(ecm 

more remiſs : but theſe endeavours are weak and deceitful, as whercby that onely which is more ſub- 

tle in the humours in fault, is exhaultcd and diſperſed by {weat. But Hydrargyram is a certain higher aydrargyum 

power, contains therein all the power of Guataczm, yet much more excellent and efficacious; for be- is ſufficient to 

{ides that it heats, attenuates, cuts, reſolves and dries, it provokes Sweat and Urin, and belides it ex- aſs the 


pels noxious humours upwards and downwards, by the Mouth and Stool, By which evacuations —_ 
not onely the more ſubtle, butalſo the more groſs and feculent excrements, wherein the ſeat of this 

diſeaſc is properly fixed, are diſperſed and evacuated 3 by which the Phylician may be bold to afſure 
himſelfof certain victory over the diſeaſe. But after the uſe of the decoction of Graiaczum, freth pains 

and knots ariſe by the reliques of the more groſs and viſcous humours lett in the cavities of the en- 

trails; but Hydrargyram leaves no rcliques behind it. 


CHAP, VII. 
How to make gboice of the Wood Guaiacum. 


T: is preferred before the reſt which is of a great log, of a dusky colour, new, gumtny, with 


a frelh firong {inell, an acrid, and ſomewhat biting talte, the bark cleaving very cloſe to 
the Wood. Ir hath a faculty to heat, rarihe, attenuate, attra&, to cauſe Sweat, and move The faculry, 
Pp Urin, 
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The parts. Urin, and beſides by a ſpecifick property to weaken the virulency of the Lxes Venerea. There are three 
ſubſtances taken notice of in this wood , the fir{t is the bark, the other is a whitiſh wood which is 
next to the bark, the third is the heart of the wood, that is, the inner, blackiſh, and more dusky part 
thereof. The bark is more dry, wherefore you ſhall uſe it when as you would dry more powerfully ; 
the middle ſubſtance is more moiſt, becauſe it is more ſucculent and fatz that which licth between 
both, is of a mild temper : wherefore the two laſt are more convenient for delicate Natures and rare 

wr __ Bodies, which require leſs drying. Furthermore, the bark muſt be given to denſe and firong Na- 

- ob back tures, that by the more fiery force thereof, the humours may be made more fluid, and the paſſages of 

| the body more paſſable. But I would here be underſtood to mean ſuch bark as is not putrid and 
rotten with age, to which fault it is very ſubject, tor that long betore it be ſhipped by our people, the 
wood lieth in heaps upon the ſhore in the open air, until they can tind Chapmen for it z which when 
it is brought aboard, it is ſtowed in the hold or bottom of the ſhip, where beneath by the Sea through 
the chinks of the boards, and above by the Mariners, it uſually gathereth much dirt. When it is 
brought hither to us, it is bought and fold by weight, wheretore that it may keep the weight, the 
Druggitts lay it up in Vaults and Cellers under ground, where the ſurface thereof bedewed with 
much moiſture, can ſcarce eſcape mouldineſs and rottenncſs. Wheretore, I do not like to give the 


dccodtion either of the bark or wood which is next thereto, to flick people. 


— 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the preparation of the decotion of Guaiacum, 


tioh of the vings, add of fair water cight, ten, or twelve pints , more or leſs, as the nature of the 
oy a party , and condition of the diſcale ſhall ſeem to require, according to the rule of the for- 
ha, "Bi merly mentioned Indications. Let the Water be hot or warm, eſpecially ifit be in Winter, that 
Rio? ought to {0 it may the more eaſily and throughly enter into the body of the wood, and draw into it ſelf the 
be performed faculties ch2rcof in the ſpace of twenty four hours, wherein it is macerated, then boil it in balnes, to 
with a dry avoid Empyre:ma, or taſte of fire, which it will contract by boiling it over a hot fire. Yet ſome 
—_ nothing regard this, but think the Patient ſuffciently ſerved, if they make a decodtion in an car- 
then pot well glazed overa gentle fire, ſo that no part of the liquor may run over the mouth of the 

veſſel, for that thus fomuch of the ſircngth of the decoction might vaniſh away. Howlſoever it be 

made, Jet it be boiled to the conſumption of half, a third, or fourth part, as the nature of the 

Patient and Diſeaſe ſhall ſeem to require. There be ſome who mix divers Simples therewith , 

which have an occult and proper {ſympathy with that part of the body which is principally hurt 

by the Diſeaſe , which at the leaſt may ſerve in ſtead of a vehicle to carry the tacultics of the 

Whether it be decoction thither where the diſeaſe moſt reigneth. Others add thereto purging Medicins, whoſe 
fir toadd pur- ;1dgment I cannot approve of, for that I think it is not for the Patients good tc attempt two 
| rtf wart evacuations at once; that is, to expel the humours by Sweat by the habit of the body , and by 
_ _ purging by the belly 3 tor that as much Urin, ſo alſomuch Sweat ſhews little evacuation by Stool, 
For theſe two notions are contrary, which Nature cannot brook at once: For Purging draws 

9k. from the Circumtcrence to the Center, but Sweat runs a quite contrary courſe, and this is the opi- 
led. Pg % Ate nion of many and great Phyſicians. This firſt decoftion being boiled out and ſtrained , the like 
quantity of Watcr thall be put to the ſtuff, or maſs, that ſobeing boiled again without any fur- 

ther intuſion, and lirained , with the addition of a little Cinamon for the ſtrengthening of the 

Stomach, the Patient may uſe it at his meals, and between his meals (if he be dry) for his ordinary 

How, and in drink. The quantity of the hr{i decoction to be taken at once, ought to be ſome hive or fix ounces, 
what quantity and it ſhall be drunk warm, that ſo it may be the ſooner brought into ation, and leſt the aQtual 
this deco&ion coldiicls thould offend the fiomachs and then the Patient being well covered, ſhall keep himſelf 
muſt be taken j\, 1,04, and therc cxpe&t ſweat, which if it come ſlowly on, it (hall be helped forwards with ftone- 
bottles tilled tull of Water, and put to the foals of the feet. If any parts in the interim ſhall be 

much pained, they ſhall be comtorted by applying of Swines bladders half filled with the ſame de- 

coftion heated. Neither will it be unprohtable before the decoftion be drunk, to rub over all the 

body with warm linnen cloths , that by this means the humours may be attenuated, and the pores 

How to dry of the $kin opened, When he ſhall have ſweat ſome two hours, the parts oppoſite to the grieved 
= _ of places ſhall tirtt be wiped, then preſently, but more gently, the grieved parts themſelves, leſt a 
" greater conflux of humours flow thereto, Theſe things being done, he ſhall keep himſelf. in bed, 
{hunning the cold air until he be cooled and come to himfſclt again, ſome two hours after he ſhall 

ſo dine, as the diſcaſe and his former cuſtom ſhall ſeem to require z fix hours after, beraking him- 

{clf to his bed, he ſhall drink the like quantity of the decoction, and order himſelf as before. But 

it he becither weak, or weary of his bed, it ſhall be ſufficient to keep the houſe without lying down 

for although he ſhall not ſweat, yet there will bea great diſſipation of the vapours and vene- 

nate f{pirits, by inſcnſible tranſpirationz for the Lwes Yenerea by the onely communication of 

thele, often times catcheth hold, and propagates it (elf in lying with a bedfcllow tainted there- 

with, But it is rcquitite to have let bloud, and purge the body by the advice of a Phyſician , be- 

fore the taking of the decuEti n of Gzaiacums ſo whileſt he doth take it, it much conduceth to keep 

the bclly ſoluble (which is much bound by the heat and drineſs of ſuch a drink) and to preſerve the 

How long this puri: y of the tilt Veins by a Clylter, or laxative Medicin taken every tifth or ſixth day. But for the 
decotion — ulc ot it, we mult warily cblerve, taking indication, not onely from the malignity and contumacy 
muſt be uſed. of the azcaie, but alſo trem the particular nature of the Patient z for ſuch as have their body wa- 
fied by heat and leanncſs, and their skin dry and ſcaly (whence you may gather a great adultion of 

the humours, and as it were, a certain incineration of the habit of the body) mutt more ſparingly 

make 
0 


The propor- F* you muſt have your Gzaiacum ſhaved into ſmall pieces, and to every pound vof the ſha- 


— 
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make uſe of theſe things, but rather temper the body by humeRiing things taken inwardly, and ap- 

plied outwardly, as Baths, Ointments without Quick-lilver, and other ſuch like things : And then 

a very weak decoction of Grataczm (hall be uſed for a tew days before your unction with Quickſilver, 

A more plentiful diet, as it draws forth the difcaſe, which of its own nature is long, fo a more {paring The manner 

and ſlender diet makes the ulcers more rebellious and contumacious, by a heck drine(s, of Dier, 
Thercfore a middle courſe mult be kept, and meats made choice of, which are fit and naturally en- 

gender good and laudable juice in the body, For it i5 not onely great ignorance, but much more cruel- 

ty to go about to contain all Patients without any difterencc, within the liraight allewance of tour 

ounces of Ship-bisket, and twelve damask Prunes : tor I judge it far berter to diet the Patient with 

Lamb, Veal, Kid, Pullets, fat Larks, and Black-birds, as thoſe which have a greater familiarity with 

our bodies, than Prunes and the like Junkets. Let his bread be made of white wheat well leavened, 

neither too new, or tough, neither too old or hard, Let his drink be made of the maſs or (trainings Towhom.,and 

of the tirſt decottion of Graiacrm boiled with more water, as was formerly mentioned 3 yet if there hat , manner 

ariſe any great weakneſs of the faculties, you may permit the uſe of ſome little Wine, drinking eſpe- - — ws 

cially before each, a cup of the laſt mentioned decoction. Let him avoid ſleep preſently after mear, 

for {o the head is hilled with groſs vapors, Paſhons or perturbations of the mind mult alſo be avoided, 

for that by theſe the ſpirits are inflamed and dithpated 3 allthe delights of honett pleaſure are to be 

deſired, but venery wholly avoided, as that which weakens all the nervous parts. Many in ſtead of Thedeſcriptt- 

a decodtion of Grziacum, uſe adecodtion of China, Now this Chins is the root of a certain Ruſh, 2 ® Cbina. 

knotty, rare, ard heavy when it is freſh, but light when it is waxed old it is alſo without ſmell, 


* whence many judge it void of any effcctual quality, it is brought into uſe out of Tndza, it is thus pre- 


pared. it 1s cut into thin round ſlices, boiled in Fountain or River Water, and is given to Patients to 

drink morning and evening atter this manner. Rc Rad. chin. in taleol. ſe, Z ij. aque font. \b Xij. infun- ow As 
dantnr per hor. x1. & coquantur ad conſumption. tertix partis. Let him take 5 vj. in the morning, and fo ry 

much at night ; let him expect a {weat in his bed : a ſecond decoction may be made of the maſs 

remaining ofthe firſt, but with aleſs quantity of water put thereto, which alſo by longer boiling may 

draw forth the {trength remaining in the mals, and be uſcd at mcals tor ordinary drink. There are X 
ſome who make a third decoction thereot, but that is wholly unprotitable and unuſetul. Sarſaparilla Of Sarſaparil'e. 
15Ppreparcd alſo juſt atter the ſame manner, 


— ths Mt © —— 
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CHAP. IX 


Of the ſecond manner of curing the Lues Venerca, which is performed by Frifion or Vnition. 


'T; Cure of the Lues Venerea which is performed by Unction and Friction is more certain, 


yet not in every kind, condition, and {caſon thereot. For it the diſcaſe be inveterate from 

an humour, tough, grols, viſcous, and more tenaciouſly fixed in the ſolid parts, as you may 
gather by the knotty tumours of the bones for then we are ſo tar from doing any good with a Fri- yyhen the bo 
Ction uſed at the firſt, that on the contrary, we bring the Paticnt in danger ot his lite, unleſs we ſhall dy muſt be 
have firſt prepared the tumor to expulſion, by cmollient and digeliing things tirft uſed. Burt if it be _ ed with 
lately taken with moveable pains, puſiles, and ulcers in the jaws, throat, and privy parts, then may it _— 
be eaſily cured without ſuch preparatives, eſpecially it the humour be ſufficiently obedient, and as _— ore 
it were prepared of it ſelf, and its own nature. Theretore firti uling general medicins, you may af- 
terwards come to uſe the Unction with Hydrargyrum, 


CHAP. X. 
Of the choice preparation and mixing of Hydrargyrum, 


Tdrargyrum which is clcar, thin, white, and fluid, is the beſt : on the contrary, that which 

H is livid, and not (o fluid, is thought to be adulterated, by the admixture of fome Lead. 
That it may be the purer, ſtrain it through ſome ſhceps-leather, for by preſſing it when it 

is bound up, it paſſcth through by its ſubtilty, and leaves the tilth and leaden drols behind it on the 
inſide : Then it may be boiled in Vinegar,with Sage,Roſcmary, Thyme, Camomil.Melilor, ard ftrat- 
ned again,that ſo many ways cleanſed,it may enter into Ointments and Platters. To kill it more ſure- How to kill 2r- 
Jy, it ſhall be long wrought, and as it were ground in a Mortar, that it may be broken and ſeparated £977 3#%%me 
into moſt ſmall particles , that by this means it may not be able to gather it ſelt into the former bo- 
dy : to which purpoſe you may alſo add ſome ſirlphrs or ſublimate, as we thall thew hercatter. Ir is 
moſt uſually mixed with Hogs-greaſe, adding thereto ſome Oil of Turpentive.Nutmegs.Cloves.Sage, q _ 
and Galens Treacle. If a Lencophlegmatia together with the Lzes Venerea afte& the body, then hot, nar en . 
attenuating, cutting and drying things ſhall be added to the Medicin, which ſhall be provided for 
Un&tion3 the ſame [hall be done when as we would have it to cnter into the ſubltance of the bones. 
But if the Patient be of a cholerick temper, and his bloud calic to be inflamed, you ſhall make choice 


. of leſs hot attractive and diſcuſſing things ; as when the body ſhall be repleniſhed with knotty and 


ſcirrhous tumours, or {qualid by exceflive drinefs, then ſhall emollient and humeCting things mixed 
therewith : But that ſuch Ointments may have a better conſittence, I uſe to add to each pound 
thercot, four, five, or 11x yolks, of hard Egs. Theretore this (hall be the form of the Ointment called 
Vigoes. Rc Axunge pores, Ib j. olet chamem. anetÞ,maſtich.& laurini an. \.ſtyrac.liquid. 3 x.rad.njle cam, An union 
parum trite, & ebuli, an. 5 11). pul, enphorb. 3 (8. vini odorif. tb j. buliiant omnia ſimul uſque ad cinſumptio- with argentum 
nem vini, deinde cokentur, colature adds lytharg yri anri % v\. thuris, maſtich. an, 5 vj-reſ. pitti, F j. f. tereb, © 
venet, 5 J. argentt vivt, 5 1v.cere albe, 5 }. \. liquefafy oleis,cum cera incorporentur omnia fimul.flat linimen- 
tum ad uſum. Or elle Be Argenti vivi preparati, 3 v). ſublimati, 3 ({. ſulphnris vivi, J *. axung. porci ſalis Another. 
Pp 2 expertis 
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expertis, i j. vitellos ovorum ſub cineribus coctorum, nu. 11j. ole; terebinth, &- laurini, an. 5 1). theriac. vet, & 
How to make mithridat. 3 (+. fiat linimentum ut artis eff, You ſhall compole it thus,. firſt the ſeblimatum and ſwulphiey 
It, ſhall be finely powdered, then ſome part of the Argentum virum and Hogs-greaſe put to them, then 

preſently aftcr, ſome of the hard yolks of Eggs, continually and diligently fiirring and mixing them 

all together. All theſe being well incorporate, add ſome more Argentum virum, Hogs-greaſe, and yolks 

of Eggs, and incorporate them with the former 3 at latt add the Oils, then Trcacle and Mithridate, 

and {oct them be all beaten together for a whole days ſpace, and thus you {hall make an ointment ot 
How + wt - a good confiſtence, which I have often uſed with good ſucceſs. Yet the Hogs-greaſc ſhall be jirli 
nan rey boiled with the hot herbs good for the finews, as Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, Marjerom, Lavender, and 
you mix the others which the Seaſon attords. For ſo the axwngia acquires a more attenuating faculty, and conſo- 
argentwm vi- dating of thoſe parts which the Laes Venerea afflicts. Belides, when unguents are made tor this pur- 
24m therewith poſe, that ſuch virulency may be drawn from within outwards, by ſweats and tranſpiration through 
the pores of the skin, no man need doubt but that they ought to be furniſhed with relaxing and 
raritying and attraQive faculties, But axrngia, belides that it is very hit to kill the Argentiam vivum, 
it alſo relaxcth and mollitieth. Now Oleum laurinum, de ſpica, rutaceum, raritie, digelt, and afſwage 
pain, Turpentine alſo extivguilheth and bridleth the Argentum virzm, moderately heats, reſolves, and 
{trengthens the nervous parts. But Argentzm vivum is the proper antidote of the Lies Venerea, as 
that which curcs it howſoever uſed, drying by the ſubtilty of the parts, and provoking {weat. Ve- 
rily Treacle and Mithridatc ſomewhat conduce to retund the virulency of this diſeaſe, but unleſs 
Argentumvivum aſſiſt as a ferret to hunt, and an Alexiterium to impugn the diſcale, they can do no 


great matter. 


CHAP. XI. 
How to uſe the Undion. 


digeſtive ſyrups, and evacuated by purging and bleeding as is fitting, according to the 
dirc&ion of ſome Phyſician, the Patient ſhall be ſhut up in a Parlour or Chamber, hot cither 
by Nature or Art , and free from cold blaſts of wind 3 for cold is moſt pernicious in this diſcaſe, 
both for that it hurts the nervous parts, already ill-aftc&ed by reaſon of the diſcaſe, as alſo tor that 
Cold moſt it leſſens the efficacy of Medicins. Wherefore many do ill in this, who, whether in Winter or Sum- 
hurtful roſuch mer anoint their Paticnts in a large room, expoſcd on every fide to the winds. They deal fome- 
pare TO ne WOE more wiſely, who put a cloth faſined like half a Tent preſently behind the Patient, though 
a — © anointed by the Fire fide, ſo to keep away the cold air from him. Yet it is the ſafelt to ſet, and 
©  anoint the Patient cither ina little Room, or elſe in ſome corner of a large Room, ſeparated trom the 
reſt of the Room by ſome hangings, and building a ſtove, or making ſome hre therein, tor ſo he may 
ſtand or fit as he beſt likes, the longer, and with thelefs offence, and be equally heated on every tide; 
whereas ſuch as are anointed in a Chimney by a fres-{1de cannot but be heated uncqually, being 
rcady to burn on the one fide, whileft the other is cold, which motions are contrary hurttul to that 
we require : bclides, if the Patient ſhall be weak he cannot liand and endure the heat of the tire. Or 
if he be ſhame-taced, he will be unwilling, to ſhew all his body at once naked to the Surgeon, but he may 
without any harm, and with modcſiy, lying on a Bed in a little Room wherein a ttove is made, have 
all his limbs anointcd about the joints, and preſently bound up, either with ſtoups, or caxdcd cotten, 
or brown paper. | 


Ef He body and humours apt to cauſe or nouriſh a plethora or inflammation, being prepared by 


— D— 


CHAP. XII. 
What cautions to be obſerved in rubbing or anointing the Patient, 


E ſhall be anointed orrubbed over with the Ointment in the morning, the conco&ion 
py” ran and diſtribution of the meat being perfected, which functions otherwiſe would not be 
venicntly , well performed, the powers of Nature being diſtracted into ſeveral opcrations : Yet if 
done, muſt be the Patient ſhall be weak, you may ſome hour before the unction give him ſome Gelly, the yolk 
anointed falt- of an Egg , or ſome Broth made of Meat boiled to pieces, but very ſparingly, leſt Nature intent 
ng. upon the concoction of ſolid Meats, or in great quantity , ſhould be drawn away from that which 
lnwhet pla- we intend. At firlt let onely the joints of the limbs be anointed, as about the Writs, Elbows, 
ces the body Knces, Ankles, Shoulders. But atterward, if the Patient ſhall be more ſtrong, and a greater com> 
muſt be a- motion of the humours and body ſcem necefſaryz the emunctorics of the principal parts may alſo 
nointed. be anointed, and the whole ſpine of the back yet having much care, and always ſhunning the 
principal and noble parts, lelt we ſhould do as thoſe butcherly Empericks do, who equally, ard in 

like mannerdaub and rub over all the body, from the ſoles of the feet to the crown of the head : 

moreover, diligent regard mutt be had of thoſe parts which are ſeized upon by the ſymptoms of 

this diſcaſe, that they may be more anointed, and that it may be more throughly rubbed in. Yet 

Where to be- you may always begin your anointing or rubbing at thoſe parts which are leſs offended. leſe the 
_— the Untt- umours ſhould bedrawn in greater meaſure to the grieved part. And as gentle trictions do not 

: ſuthciently open the pores ot the skin, ſo more ſtrong and hard ones ſhut them up, cauſe pain 
and more plentifully attract the morbitick matter. Wherefore it will be more convenient to uſe 

moderate trictions, taking in4ication trem the ſtrength of the Patient, as that whereto we n:uit 

[ti] have the chict regard, There is alſo another thing whereto the Phyſician and Surgeon muſt 

diligently attend, as that, which if it be not carefully prevented, will either haſten the dcath of the 

Patient, or make him ſubject to a relapſe that is, the quantity of the remedies and unctions, and the 

numbes 


The Patient, if 


UMI 
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number of the frictions. Which conſideration, together with thar which is of the degrees of the Whatiris that 
temperaments of the whole body, and &ach part thereot, much troubles the minds ot good Phy- _— __ L 
ficians, and maketh the Art conjeEtural, It is far from being attained to by Empericks; yet we muſt er ok 2 
endeavour by Method and Reaſon, that by the Rule of Indications fo frequently mentioned, we may : 
attain to the knowledge thereof, as near as may be: tor to have perfe& knowledge hereof, and to ſay 

that thoſe need onely tour, others five, and otherlome ix, more or tewer frictions at the beginning, 

which Empericks, commonly do, is a thing both impothble and vain. All theſe mult be changed 

and ordered according to' the malignity and continuance of the diſcaſe, and the condition of the atfc- 

ed bodies. Verily we muſt ſo long ule frictions and unctions, until the virulent humours be pcr- 

fealy evacuated by Spitting and Salivation, by Stool, Urin, Sweat, or inſenfible tranſpiration. Which 

you may underſtand by the falling away and drying up of the Pultles and Ulcers, and the ceafing of 

th2 pains and other ſymptoms proper to this diſeaſe. In many, by reaſon of the more denſe and 

compact habit of the body Nature is more flow in excretion. Yet I have learnt by long experience, Who muſt Le 
that it is belt to anoint and chafe ſuch twice in a day, to wit Morning and Evening, fx hours after rubbed over 
meat. For ſo you ſhall profit more in oneday, then by the fingle friction of three days, Bat on the 6 _ 
contrary, I have often, and with _= ſucceſs, rubbed over but each other day more rare and delicate pane hk 1 oY 4 
bodies, giving them one or two days reſt to recollect their ſtrength, which by the too much diffolu- every other 
tion of their {pirits becoming too weak, were not ſuthcient to expel the reliques of the morbihck day. 
matter. And certainly about the end of the appointed triction, eſpecially when as the Paticnt begins 

to flux at the mouth, the bodies, together with the noxious humours are made fo fluid by the means 

of the precedent friction, that one triction is then more cthcacious then two were at the beginning, 

Therctore as Galen bids, when as the diſcaſe is great, and the ſtrength of the Patient infirm, that Lib. de vent. 
we ſhould part our bloud-lettings, and draw a little and a little at once z ſoalſo here, when as we ſhall ##- 

obſerve Nature ſtirrcd up, and ready bent to any kind of evacuation by the Mouth, Stool, or other 

like 3 you ought not to uſe any UnCction or Friction oftner than once in a day; yea, certainly it will 

be bettcr to intermit for ſome tew days. For thus Maſſa reports, that there was a certain man who 

almoſt waſted with a Conſumption, being continually afflicted with the moſt grievous pains of this 

diſeaſe, and reputed in a deſperate caſe by other Phyſicians, was notwithltanding at length reco- 

vered by him, when as he had 'anointed him thirty {even times, putting ſome time between for the 

recovery of his ttrength. I my ſelf have obſerved others, who thus, by the interpolition of one or 

twodays, being rubbed over for hftecn or {cvcntecn times, have pertcctly recovered. Where you 

mult take this courſe in reſolved and weak bodics, yct in the interim mutt you have a care that the Nature 1s nor 
frictions be not too weak, and fo few, that the morbitick cauſe may not be touched to the quick : for pros 6 
in this kind of diſcaſe Nature doth not of it {elf endeavour any criſis, or excretion it requires the gh + 
auxiliary forces of Medicins, by whoſe afliſtance it may expcll all the malignity. Theſe arc ligns of marrer. 
ſuch a criſis, either at hand or already preſent, it the Patient be ſo rcfile(s, fo loath all things, that he Signs thar the 
cannot remain in one place either tianding or lying 3 hecan neither cat nor drink, if he be oppretſcd © 15 8h. 
with a continual wearineſs, almoſt ready to {wound, yct have a good and equal pulſe, and gripings 

in his belly afflict him, with bloudy and viſcous dejections, until at length Nature aftcr one or two 

days portion of the morbitick matter being ſpent, be fomewhat treed, and all pains and ſymptoms 

{o much abated, as the excretions have procceded. But whereas Mcdicins are not ſufficient in num- 

ber or ſtrength, there tollows an impertcet cſs, which leaves bchind it fome reliques of the morbi- 

tick matter, which like leven do fo by little and little infe&t the whole maſs of the humours, that oft- 

times after ten years ſpace the diſeaſe riſcth as out of an ambuſh, or lurking-hole, and becomes tar 

worle than before. But we mult in like manner have a care Ictt theſe Medicins, that are cither given !nconvenien- 
inwardly, or applied outwardly, be not too (trong : tor by cauling fuch colliquation of the radical ces following 
moiſture and (olid parts, many have been brought into an incurable conſumption. In others ſor- == om 
did and putrid ulcers have thence ariſen in the mouth, which having caten a great part of the Pa- 4g TR 
late and Tongue, have degencrated into a deadly Cancer, - In othcrs hereupon the tongue hath ſo 
ſwelled up, that it hath hlled the whole capacity of the mouth, fo that it could not be bended to 

any part of the mouth tor chawing, whereupon they have by little and little, been famithed, In 

other ſome there hath been cauſcd fo great colliquation of humours, that tor a whole moncth after 

tough and filthy ſlaver hath continually flowed out of their mouths, Other fome have the muſcles 

of their jaws rclaxed, others troubled with a Convultion, fo that during the reſt of their lives they 

can ſcarce gape, Others by loling a portion of their jaw, have lott fome of their teeth. But you 

muſt not always ſo long anoint and chate the body, until a flux of the mouth or belly appear : For 

you may tind ſurdry perſons, whoit you ſhould ancint or rb tham todeath, you cannot bring 

them to flux at the mouth; yet theſe will recover notwithttanding, cxcretion being made cither 


.by ivſenſible tranſpiration, or cvacuation of Urin, or ſome gentle flux of the belly, either pro- For whar per- 


curcd by Art, or coming of it {clt. In which caſe I have obſerved that many have received nwch fons a purging 
good by a purging decoction of Gzaiacum, adminiſtred according to the quantity of the peccant hu- gon of 
mour, and given tor ſome days in the morning, adding thercto white Wine, it the body abounded 200d; © _ 
with tough and viſcid humours. Dyſenterics, or bloudy Fluxes cauſed by Unctions, may be helped The cure of a 
by Clyters, wherein much Hogs-greaſe is difſolved to retund the acrimony cauſed by the Medicin Dyſentery oc- 
and humour which nouriſheth the Dyſentery, Alſo new Treacle diffulved in new milk, is thonght Foned by 


/ F itigate this ſym N en. 
wonderfully to mitigate ympcom fri&ion, 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Of the third manner of Cure, which is performed by Cerates and Emplaſters, as ſubſtitutes of Unions. 


fore-mentioned Ointments, therefore there is found out another manner of cure by Cerates 

The cure by and Emplaſters, as ſubſtitutes of Frictions, but that uſually is ſomewhat ſlower 3 tor which 
—_— purpoſe-it is not necdful onely to uſe the things which are deſcribed by Vigo, but you nay alſo deviſe 
© other, which are more or leſs anodyne, emollicnt, attenuating, diſculſng, or drying, according to 

the condition of the preſent diſcaſe, ſymptoms, humours, and Patient, never omitting Hydrargyrum, 

the onely antidote of this diſeaſe. Such Emplaſters mitigate pains, and knots, and reſolve all hard- 

nels, and are abſolutcly very cffcual; for continually ticking to the body, they continually operate: 

In what caſe Wherefore thcy are of prime uſcin relapſes of this diſcaſe, or when the humoursare thick and viſcous, 
- - chick- ox otherwiſe lic deep in the body, and very difficult toroot out. But for that they work more ſlowly 
nur oft-times, ſuch as uſe them are forced at length to uſe ſome friftions to ſtimulate Nature, and cauſe 
the ſpeedier excretion. Yet in ſome, whole bodies and humours have been fluid, cither by Nature 

or Art, the applied Emplaiters have in three days ſpace procured evacuation fufhcient tor the diſeaſe, 

{o that if they had not becn taken away, they would have cauſed a colliquation, like that which we 
lately mentioned in too violent friction : Whercfore you ſhall uſe the like diſcretion in taking of 

The deſcripti- theſe, as you uſe in your unctions and trition, In ttcad of Emp. de Vigo, this tollowing may be htly 
m_ an Em- (4, Maſſe Emp. melil. & oxycr. ane 'b |. argenti viviextin. 5 V). oleo laurino, & de ſpica reducantur 
HH ad formam emplajtri. Theſe Plaiſters muſt be equally ſpread upon leather, and laid upon the ſame 
places of the joints, as were formerly mentioned in the cure by trictions. Yet ſome therc be who: 

cover with the plaiſter all thearm, trom the hand even to the thoulder, and all the leg trom the top 

of the knee,even to the ends of the tocs,which thing Ido not diſallow ot, it ſo be that the places or the 

joints be covered over with a thicker Plaiſter, They mutt be lett ſticking thereon ſo long,until Nature 

be ſtirred up and provoked to cauſe excretion of the virulent humours, Yet if in the znterim, great 

itching ſhall ariſe in the parts, you may take them off ſo long until the parts thall be tomented with 

a decoction of the flowers of Camomil, Melilot, red Roſes, and the like, made in Wine, todiſculs that 

which cauſcd the itching, and then you may lay them on again. Some to hinder theriting of any 

itch, lay rot the bare Plaiſter to the part, but cover it over with Sarcenet, ſo to keep it from tiicking, 

and thus intercept the tranſpiration of the part, the cauſe of itching. They (hall be ſtronger or 
weaker, and lie to the part along or ſhorter ſpace, as long as the indications fo often formerly men=- 

tioned, thall ſeem to require, The effets of Emplaſiers are the ſame as of frictions: tor they cauſe 

excretion, one while by inſenſible tranſpiration , otherwhiles by a Dzarrbea, or flux of the belly ; 

ſometimes by Urivs, but molt frequently (which Criſis 1s alſo molt certain) by falivation. Sordid 

and virulent ulccrs often brecd in the Mouth, Tongue, Pallat, and Gums by falivation, by reaſon of 

What excretj- theacrimony of the virulent humours adhering to the fide of the mouth : to hinder the growth of 
on belt in this theſe, many inject Clytters made of cmollient things, eſpecially at the beginning of the alivation, ſo 
ducale, to draw downwards the humours forcibly flying up in greater quantity than 1s fit, although the part 

it ſelt may endure them, . 

There are allo ſome, who to the ſame end give a purging Medicin at the very time whenas the 

kumours are ready to move upwards, the which I think is not a fate courſe. The cure of ſuch al- 

To avoid the cers js tar ditfercnt from the cure of others 3 for they ought by no means to be repercuſſed or repelled, 
_— Me tow inflamed ſoever they be, but oncly to be mitigated by gargariſms, {ſo onely to leflen the heat, 
pt and that by this frequent wathing of the mouth, you may hinder the {ticking or 'turring ot viſcid 
Tocure them. kumours tofuch like ulcers. A decc&tion of Barley , Cows milk warm, held and gargled in the 
mouth, the mucilages of the ſecds of Mallows, Marth-mallows, Pſfilzm, Lettuce, Line extracted in the 

Water of Barley, Mallows, and Pcllitory of the Wall, are good for this purpoſe 3 for thus the ulcers 

becvme more mild, and the tcnacity ct the adherent humours is looſed. You mult at the tirſt beware 

of ſirong detergent Medicins, for almoſt all ſuch have acrimony joined with them, which will in- 

creaſe the pain, but chiefly in the ſtate of the diſeaſe : for fo, the ulcers gently cleanſed by trequent 

gargling, would become worſe by the uſe of acrid things. Therctore it thall be ſufhcient to make 

uſe cf the forc-mentioned Medicins, ſo to hinder the increaſe of the tilth, and inflammation of the 

ulcers, if ſo be that ſuch ulcers be not too exceeding malign and burning. For it it ſhall happen ei- 

ther by the powertul cthcacy of the applicd Plaſters, or by the violence ot Nature in its motion of the 

il humours upward, that fuch ftore of viſcous and grols humours are carried to the mouth, that it 

wants little, but that the part it ſelf is over-rulcd by the morbiftick matter, ſo that by the violence and 

continuance of the flux, the Mouth and Jaws become fo ſwelled, that a gangrene is to be teared, by 

ReftriAi hindrivg thecntrance of the ſpirits, and cxtinguithing of the native heat of theſe parts, In this caſe 

eſtriAive | n 

repclling Gar- WC 2rC toxced to leave the proper cure for to withltand the accidents, and tor this purpoſe we uſe re- 
gariſms, ſtrictive and repclling things, ſuch as arc Barley Water, Plantain, Night-thade, Knot-gra(s, Shepherds- 
purſe, and thelike 3 with {yrupof Roſes, Violets, Quinces, Berberics, Pomgranats, and the like ; alſo 

{uch are the mucilages and decodtions of the {ecds ot Lettuce, Plilium, Quinces, Plantain, Night-ſhade, 

Watcr-Jillies, Wood-bind, &c. Allo it is convenicnt to procure {weats by Stoves, or the application 

of any hot and dry things; for thus the humours which run forth of the veſſels into all the ſurface 

T of the body, are diverted, But when as the courſe of the humours running to the mouth, is begin- 

o dry the _. X x Ld 

ulcers of the PIPg toltop, and the tumours of ulcers begin tolefſen, then nothing hinders, but that we may uſe 
mouth, gcntly detcrgent things, as Syrup. roſarum ſiccar. mel roſat. Diamoron., Dianucum, and the like. But 
| when it 1s time to dry the ulcers, they may belightly touched with Alum-water, or with Aqua fortis, 
ſuch as Goldſmiths have uſcd tor the ſeparation of Mctals, They may alſo txcquently uſe drying 

Gargarilms 

- 


F* that ſundry by reaſon of the name, abhor the wſe of friction, which is performed by the 
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Gargariſms made with aſtriction of the water of Roſcs, Plantain, Night-ſhade, Shepherds-purſe, 
Knot-graſs, and Dogs-tongue, boiling therein balar/t.roſerub, myrtil. ſumach. alum. acacia, berber.galiar. 
malicor. and the like. During the time of fluxing or ſalivation, you mult dict and fecd the Paticne with 
liquid meats, and thoſe of good juice and calie digeſtion, tor that then he can neither chaw, {wallow, 
nor digeſt hard things: For Nature wholly intent upon the excretion of the noxious and peccant 
humours, as alſo weakned by the bitterneſs of pain, watchings and unquictneſs, and conſ{cquently a 
great reſolution of the ſpirits, cannot intilt powertully upon the work of concoction, Theretore he Manner of 
thall be fed with rear new-laid Egs, Caudlcs of the fame, Barley-creams, Culleffcs made ofa decoction diet when the 
of Knuckles of Veal, and a Capon, and Gelliesz ard with theſe in (mall quantity, but frequently ad- mouth 1s ulce- 
miniſtred, always gargling his mouth bctore he eat. For his drink he ſhall uſe a decoction of Gwaiz- * —_—_ 
cam aromatized with a little Cinamon z but if any deſire that the drink ſhall become nourithment ; 
for that the Patients cannot tecd on more {olid meats, you may givether old Wine, Claret and thin, 
mixcd with ſome Barley-water. Some there are who tiecp ſome crums of pure Manchet in the force T2make m_ 
ſaid Wine, and then preſs it out, but yct ſo, that there may fome part of tie bread remain therein, Oc: 
which may make it more nouriſhing, and lels tharp or acrid. Others &eep bread hot out of the Oven 
in Wine for the ſpace of a night, then they ditil it all over in balneo Marie, the liquor which comes 
over is more firong, and hot, but that which flows out afterwards, more mild, and {uch as the Paticit 
may uſe to mix with his Wine without any danger, tor his better nouriſhment, and the recovery of 
his ſtrength. 

For to refreſh the {pirits in fear of fainting, Muſcadine, Hippocras, Roſe Vinegar, and the like, put 
to the noſe to ſmell to, will be ſufficient, unle(s peradventure the Patient ſhould naturally abhor ſuch 
things, for ſo thcy would rather dejec} the powers and ſpirits. In the interim you mult have cars of 
the belly, that you keep it open by gentle and emollient Clyſters. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the fourth manner of Curing the Lues Vcnerea, 


Ome have deviſcd a fourth manner of curing the Les Venerea, which is by Suffitus, or Fumiga- 

tions. I do not much approve hereot, by rcaſon of ſundry malign tymptoms which thence 

ariſe, for thcy infec and corrupt by their venemous contagion, the Brain and Lungs, by whom 
they are primarily and fully received, whence the Paticnts during the rctiduc ot cheir lives, have 
ſtinking breaths. Yea many while they have been thus handlcd have bccn taken hold of by a con- The hurt thas 
vullion and a trembling of their Heads, Hands, and Legs, with a Dcatnels, Apoplexy , and lalily, mi- follows vpon 
ſerable death, by reaſon of the malign vapours of Sulphur and Quickhilver, whercot Carnabaris con- Fumigations. 
fiſts, drawn in by their mouth, noſe, and all the rcti ot the body. VW herctore I can never approve 
the uſe of ſuch fumigations which are to be received in tumes'by the mouth and voſirils tor to work 
upon the whole body; yet I donot diſlike of that which is undertaken tor ſome one part onely, as 
to dry up ill-conditioned ulcers, which fo affect it, they cannot be overcome by any other means, or 
for to diſperſe or digeſt knots, or to reſolve fixed pains, otherwiſe uninoveable. Thele Fumiga- what fumiga- 
tions, by rcaſon of the admixture of argentzem vivam, have an attenuating, cutting, reſolving, and col- tions good. 
liquating faculty, Thoſe who prepare theſe Fumigations tor the cure ot the whole diſeaſe and body, 
take this courſe. They put the Patient under a Tent or Canopy made cloſe on every tide, leti any The _ 
thing ſhould expire, and they put in unto him a Vellcl tilled wich hot coals, whercupon they plentt- pager Fw 
tully throw Cinnabaris, that ſo they may on every tide enjoy the rifing tume, jalt alter the fame man= * 
ner as Farriers uſe toſmoak their Horles tor the Glaunders : they repeat this every day folong, until 
they begin to flux at the mouth, The principal matter or baſis of iuch Fumigations, as we have al- 
ready noted, is Cinnabaris conlitting of Sulphur and argentzam vim mixed together : there is added 
allo , Radix ireos flor. thus, olibanum myrrba, juncus odoratus, aſſa odorata, maſiiche terebinthina & thertac a, 
all which have a faculty to reſolve and tirerigthen the Spirits and Nature, and correct the ttench and The matter of 
evil quality of the argentum virrm. There are aiſo othua Fumigations made atter another manner, *hem. 
but that alſo when as the argentum vim is extinct, and as ic were fixt after this manner, let ſome 
Lead be melted, and let there be poured or put tticrero fome argentiem vizum, then Ict it all be pow- 
dered, adding thereto Antimony, Alves, Matiich, Coperas, Orpument, and Benjamin made into Pow- 
der, and framed into Trochiſces with ſome Tuipentine, Or clic ix Camabaris 3 ). ftyracis liq. & ca- 
lamite, nucis moſchat. an. 3 ii}. benzoint 3 \- « excipe terebinth. f:ant trochiſct ponderis 5 ij. tor the atorcſaid 
uſe, The terebinthina is added to incorporate tac dry things, and the gums are added to yield mat- Trochiſces for 
ter to the fume, But virulent ulcers of the Lacs Fenerea {hall not be tumigatcd betore they be clean- fumigarions, 
ſed; alſo this following Fumigation is good, 3» Cinnav. 5 j. benzeini, myrrbe, ſtyracis, olibani, opopa- 
nacis, an. 3 (3. maſtiches, macis, thuris, ans y ij. excipiantiy terebinth, &+ fiat ſufſumigiuem. 


CHAP. XV. 


The Cure of the ſymptoms, or ſymptomatick, affetts of the Lucs Venerca : and firſt, 
of the Ulcers of the Tard, 


\ Allous and malign ulcers in this diſeaſe may grow all over the Yardz but theſe are far more The Ulcers of 
malign which ariſe upon the Prepuce,than thoſe that grow on the Glans or Nut of the Yard. —_— 
Now they are rebellious to the common Mcdicins ot Ulcers which happen otherways, and than Fwy, 

they arealſo {ubject to turn into a Gangrene.fo that ſundry who have not in time provided for theme the Gln: 

ſelves by the ule of argentzm vizzm, arc torced for their negligence, to ſuffer the lols of their Glans , 

and oft times of their whole Yard. Yct I am of opinion, that 1 think we mutt begin the cure of 
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Ulcers of the Yard with the general remedics of Ulcers. For all Ulcers ariſing in theſe parts by 
reaſon of copulation, arcnot virulent, But when as we ſhall find that we do no good by this means, 
and that the diſcaſe notwithſtanding grows worſe and worſe, then muſt we come to make uſe of 
ſuch things as receive argeitum vivum, that by theſe we may reliſt the virulency which is ready to diſ- 
perſe it {elt over all the body; yetit is abſolutely neceſſary that all theſe things be endued with ſuch 
faculties as may return the malign acrimony of this venom, ſuch an one is this following collyrinm of 

Lanfranks Col- Lanfrank, KR Vini albi,tb j. ag.roſ. & plantag. an, quart 1. auripig. 3 1). viridis eris, 5 ). aloes, myrrhe, an. 
- brium. J i}. terantur ſubtiliſſime, & fiat collyrium. Allo thele ulcers may be profitably touched with Mercury 
water, or aqua fortis which the Goldſmiths have uſed, or «ſe Mercury in Powder, or our Azyptiacam : 
bat the falling away of the Eſchar (hall be procured with haſilicon, or freſh butter. Yet I think it not 
fit to uſe theſe acrid things without very great caution, for fear of a Gangrene, which ealily happens 
to this part : but if ſuch Ulcers are ſo ſtubborn, that they will not yield to theſe remedies, then muli 
we come to the friction or union of the groins, perinezm, and ulcers, with the Ointments formerly 
preſcribed for the general friction, Alſo Fumigations may be made, as we mentioned in the former 
Chapter: For thus at length the malignity of the virulent humour will be overcome, and the callous 
hardnels mollitied 3 and lafily, the Ulcers themſelves cleanfed, and being cleanſed, conlolidatcd, 
Sometimes aftcr the perfect cure of ſuch Ulcers, there will appear manitelt tigns of the Lwes Venerea 
in many, which ſhewed not themſelves before, for that the virulency flowed forth of the running 
Ulcers, and now this vent being ſopt, it lows back into the body, and ſhews figns thereof in other 
partsz and theſe men havenced of a general Unction, 
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CHAP. XVI. 
. This which | How a Gonorrhcea differeth from a * Virulent Strangury. 
our Auth . . . 
ve mn : Ven to this day very many have thought that the virulent Strangury hath ſome affnity with 
cd Stranguria the Gonorrhea of the Ancients, but you hall underſtand by that which follows, that they are 
virulenta, and much differcnt. For a Gonorrhea is an unvoluntary effuſion of ſeed running from the whole 


Chaudepſe :. body to the genitals, by reaſon of the reſolution and pallic of the retentive taculty ot theſe parts, as it 


the ſame is delivered by Galen, lib. de loc. affett. This diſcaſe befalleth others by the colleion ot the bloud 
which by o- and ſeminal matter by the Veſlels of the whole body, which not turning into fat and good fleſh, takes 
ape qo its courſeto the genitals z but on the contrary, a virulent Strangury is a running, or rather dropping 
the + Flagg out of the urinary paſſage, of a yellowiſh, livid, bloudy, hlchy ſanies, like to pus, or matter not well 
rhea wirulents, concocted, oftentimes fretting and exulcerating the paſſage with the acrimony, and cauling a pain- 
and by us vul- ful erection of the Yard, and diſtenſion of all the genital parts. For in this erection there 1s cauſed 
garly in En- as it were a convullive contraction of theſe parts. And hence it is that the Patients complain that 
_ —_ they feel as it were a ſtring ſiretched {tiff in that part, which draws the yard as it were downwards, 
9 '" Thecauſe hereof is a groſs and flatulent ſpirit, filling and diſtending by its plenty, the whole channel 
What a viru- or hollow nerve, yea verily, the whole porous ſubſtance of the Yard. It to theſe ſymptoms this be 
lent Strangury added, that the urinary paſſage be exulcerated, a grievous pain afflicts the Patient whilelt he makes 
The cauſe of 2007; for that the Ullcers are irritated by the ſharp Urin paſſing that way. Such a virulent Stran- 
the tans reÞ gury, or Running of the Reins oft-times continueth for two or three years ſpace : but the Gonorrhea, 
diſtenſion of Or Running of the Seed cannot endure ſo long, but that it will bring the body to an extreme and 
the Yard, dcadly leannels, for that the matter of the Seed is of the more benign and laudable portion of the 
Vid. aut. defi bloud, as you may perceive by thoſe who have too immoderately ufed copulation but the {pace of 
—_. apy 1 &,. ne night : For ſuch have thcir Faces more lean and lank, and the reſt of their bodics cnervated, 
len. languiſheth and becometh dull. By this we have delivered, it may be perceived that the running of 
What kind of virulent Strangury, is not the running of a ſeminal humour, ht for generation of iſſue, but rather of a 


marter tlow- yiſcous ancacrid filth, which hath acquired a venenate malignity by the corruption of the whole 


eth forth in a 1.5 
virulent Stran- ſubſtance. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Cauſes and Differences of the Scalding or Sharpneſi of the Urin. 


2a particular ſome one of theſe three Cauſes; to wit, Repletion, Inanition, and Contagion. That 


The _ of T He heat or ſcalding of the Water, which is one kind of the virulent Strangury, ariſeth from 
repletion of which procceds from Repletion, procceds either from too great abundance of bloud, or by 


_ ey a painful and tedious Journey in the hot Sun, or by feeding upon hot, acrid, diurctick, and flatulent 


Meats cauſing tenſion and heat in the urinary parts, whence proceeds the inflammation of them and 
the genital partsz whence it happens that nut onely a ſeminal, but alſo much other moitture may 
flow unto thoſe parts, but principally to the Proſtate, which are Glandulcs ſituate at the roots, or be- 
ginning of the neck of the bladder, in which place the ſpermatick veſſels end 3 alſo abſtinence from 
Venery cauleth this plenitude in ſome who have uſually had todo with Women, eſpecially the expul- 
ſive faculty of the ſeminal and urinary parts being weak, ſo that they are not of themſelves able to 
free themſelves from this burden : For then the {upprefſed matter is corrupted, and by its acrimony 
contracted, by an adventitious and putredinous heat, it cauſeth heat and pain in the paſſage torth. 
The Proſtate ſwelling with ſuch inflamed matter,in proceſs of time become ulcerated,the abſce(s being, 
broken. The purulent ſanies dropping and flowing hence alongſt the urinary paſſage cauſes the 
Ulcers by acrimony, which the Urin falling upon, exaſperatesz whence ſharp pain, wich alſo con- 
tinucth tor ſome ſhort time after making of water, and together therewith by reaſon of the inflam- 
mation, the pains attraction, and the vaporous ſpirits diſtenſion, the Yard ſtands, and is contratted 

with 
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with pain, as we noted in the former Chapter, But that which happens through inaniticn, is ac- The czuſes of 
quired by the immoderate and unhit uſe of Venery, tor hereby the oily and radical mwitivre of the he inanition 
fore-mentioned Glandules is exhauſted, which watted, and ſpent, the Urin cannot but be trouble. ** ** geniraf 
ſome and ſharp by the way to the whole Vrethra. From which ſenſe of tharp pain, the ſcalding of CO 

the Urin hath its denomination. That which comes by contagion, is cauſed by impure copulation 

with an unclean pcrſon, or with a woman, which fome ſhort while before hath received the tainted 

ſced of a virulent perſon, or elſe hath the Whites, or her Privitics troubled with hidden and ſecret 

ulcers, or carrieth a virulcnt ſpirit ſhut up or hidden there, which heated and reſuſcitated by copu- 

lation, preſently infe&s the whole body with the like contagion, no otherwiſe then the ſting of a 

Scorpion or Phalangizm, by caſting a little poiton into the skin, preſently intects che whole body, the 

force of the poiſon ſpreading farther than one would bclieve, fo that the party falls down dead in a 

ſhort while after. Thus therefore the ſeminal humour contained in the proſtate, is corrupted by the The reaſon of 
rainture of the ill, drawn thence by the Yard, and the contagion infects the part it ſelf ; whence fol- os. +0 
lows an abſceſs, which caſting forth the virulency by the urinary paſſage, caulcth a virulent firangury; IR 
and the malign vapour carricd up with ſome portion of the humour unto the cntrails and principal 

parts, cauſe the Lies Venerea. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Prognoſticks in a virulent Strangury. 


LY, FE ought not to be negligent or carele[s in curing this affect, tor of it procced pernicious A virulent 
accidents, as we have formerly told you, and neglccted, it becomes uncurable, ſo that Serangury | 

ſome have it run out of their urinary paſſage during their lives; ott-times to their for- way ws 

, . . ___ | þ or EY ing 

mer miſery is added a ſupprethon of the Urin, the _ and ncck of the bladder being inflamed and their lives, 

unmeaſurably ſwelled. Copulation, and the uſe ot acrid or flatulent meats increaſe this inflamma= 

tion, and alſo together therewith cauſe an 1/chzriz or ftoppage of the urin 3 they are worle at the 

change of the Moon : certain death follows upon ſuch a ttoppage 3 as I obſerved in a certain man, An Hiſtory. 

who troubled for ten years ſpace with a virulcnt Strangury, at length dicd by the [ſtoppage of his wa- 

ter. He uſed to be taken witha ſtopping of his urin as otten as he uſed any violent excrcite, and then 

he helped himſclt by putting up a ſilver Catheter, which tor that purpoſe he (till carried abour him 

it happened on a ccrtain time that he could not thrult it up into his bladder, wherctore he ſent for 

mi, that I might helphim to make water, tor which purpoſe when I had uſed all my kill, it proved 

in vain: when he was dead and his body opcned, his bladder was found tull, and very much diſten- 

ded with urin, but the proſtate preternaturally {welled, ulcerated, and tull of matter rcfemibling that From whar 

which formerly uſed to run out of his Yard, whereby you may gather that this virulency flows from part the mat- 

the proſtate, which runs forth of the Yard ina virulent Strangury, and not from the Reins, as many rar wo 

have imagined. Certainly a virulent Strangury, it it be of any long continuance, is to be judged a ron gury 

certain peculiar Les Venerea, {o that it cannot be curcd unleſs by frictions with Hydrargyram. But 

the ulcers which poſſeſs the neck of the bladder are catily diſcerned trom theſe which arein the body 

or capacity thercof. For in the latter the hilth comes away as the Paticnt makes water, and is found 

mixcd with the Urin, with certain ſtrings or membranous bodics coming torth in theurin: to theſe 

may be added , the far greater ſtench of this filth, which ifſucth out of the capacity of the bladder. 

Now mult we treat of the Cure of both thele Diſcaſcs, that is, the Gonorrbz2 and virulent Strangury z 

but firſt of the former, 


CHAP. XIX. 
The chief heads of curing a Gonorrhcea, 


Et a Phylician be called, who may give direction for purging, bleeding, and diet, if the affet 

| proceed from a fulneſs and abundance of bloud and ſeminal matter all things ſhall be ſhun- Diet. 
ned which breed more bloud in the body, which increaſe ſeed, and ſtir to venery, Where- 

fore he mult abltain from W ine, unleſs it be weak and altringent, and he muſt not onely e{chew fami- 
liarity with women, but their very pictures, and all things which may call them to his remembrance, 
eſpecially if he love them dearly 3 ſtrong exerciſes do good, as the carrying of heavy burdens even xox a Strangu: 
until they ſweat, ſwimming in cold water, little ſleep, retrigerations of the loins and genital parts, ry occafioned 
by — them with znguentum roſarum refrigerans Galent & nutritum, putting thereupon a double by repletion. 
cloth ticeped in oxycrate, and often renewed. But it the reſolution or weaknets of the retentive ta- ned 
culty of theſe parts be the cauſc of this diſeaſe, contracted by too much uſe of venery betore they arive gf the reren.? 
at an age fit to perform ſuch exerciſe; in this caſe firengthening and aſtringent things mult both be tive faculcy. 
taken inwardly, and applied outwardly. But now I haſten to treat of the virulent Strangury, which 
is more proper to my purpoſe, 


CHAP. XX 
The general Cure both of the ſcalding of the Water, and the virulent Strangury. 


E muſt diverſly order the Cure of this Diſeaſe, according to the variety of the Cauſes and diet; 
Accidents thereot. Firſt, care muſt be had of the diet, and all ſuch things ſhunned as 
inflame the bloud , or cauſe windincfs 3 of which nature are all diuretick and flatulent 

things, as alſo ſirong and virulent exerciſes. Purging and bleeding are convenient, elpecially if ful- 
nc{(s 
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neſs cauſe the affet, Womens companies muſt be ſhunned and thoughts of venercous matters the 
Patient ought not to lie upon a ſoft bed, but upon a quilt or mattrice, and never, it he can help ir, up- 

on his back : boiled meats are better than roſted, eſpecially boiled with Sorrel, Lettuce, Purlilain, clean- 
ſcd barley, and the four cold ſeeds beaten : for ſauce, Jet him uſe none, unleſs the juice of an Orange, 
Pomgranate, or Verjuice : let him ſhun Wine, and 1n ſtead thereot uſe a decoction of Barley and Li- 
corice, an hydromel, or bydroſaccarum, with a little Cinamon, or that which is termed Porus divinys. In 
the morning let him ſup of a Barley Cream, whercin hath been boiled a nodzlus of the four cold Sceds 
beaten together with the ſeeds of white Poppy 3 for thus it retrigerateth, mitigaterh, and cleanſeth ; 
alſo the ſyrups of Marſh-mallows and Maiden-hair are good. Allo purging the belly with half an 
qunce of Caſſia, ſometimes alone, otherwhiles with a dram, or halt a dram of Rhubarb in powder put 
Pills, thereto, is good. And theſe following Pills are alſo convenient. Re Maſſe pill. fine quibus Y j. rbei 
eledi 3 (f. camphure gr. iv. cum terebinthina formentur pilule , let them be taken atter the firſt ſleep, 

g_ of Venice Turpentine alone, or adding thereto ſome Rhubarb in powder, with Oil of ſweet Almonds 
devon a in this Newly drawn without fire, or ſome ſyrup of Maiden-hair, is a ſingular Medicin in this caſe, for it hath 
diſcaſe, an excellent lenitive and cleanſing faculty, as allo to help forwards the expullive faculty to caſt forth 
the virulent matter contained in the Proſtate. You may by the bitterneſs perceive how it reſiſts 
putrefaction, and you may gather how it performs its office in the Reins and Urinary parts, by the 

{mell it leaves in the Urin atter the uſe thereof. But if there be any who cannot take it in form of a 

How to be Bole, you may eaſily make it potable, by diſſolving it in a Mortar with the Yolk of an Egg, and ſome 
made potable, white Wine, as I learned of a certain Apothecary,who kept it as a great ſecret. It the diſeaſe come by 
inanition or emptineſs, it ſhall be hclped by fatty injections, oily and emollient potions, and in- 
wardly taking -and applying thele things which have the like faculty, and ſhunning theſe things 
which cauſed the diſeaſe. How to cure that which happens by contagion, or unpure copulation, it 


{hall be abundantly thewed in the enſuing Chapter, 


CHAP. XXL 


The proper Cure of a virulent Strangury, 


be performed by making injection into the Urethra with this tollowing decoction warm. 

Re Sem. pfilii, latince, papav. albi, plantag, cydon. lini, hyoſcyami albi an. 3 ij. detrahantur mucores 

in aquis ſolani & roſar. ad quantitatem ſufficientem, adde trochiſc. alborum Rhaſis camphoratorum in pollinem 
redatiorum, 7 j. miſce ſimul, & fiat injeftio frequens : For this becauſe it hath a retrigerating faculty, will 
help the inflammation, mitigate pain, and by the mucilaginous faculty lenihe the roughneſs of the 
Urethra., and defend it by covering it with the ſlimy Cſubltance, againſt the acrimony of the Urin 
and virulent humours. In ſicad hereof you may uſe Cows milk newly milked, or warmed at the 
The faculties fire» Milk doth not onely conduce hereto, being thus injected, but alſo drunk, for it hath a refrige- 
of Milk againſt rating and cleanfing faculty, and by the ſubtilty of the parts it quickly arrives at the urinary paſſa- 
a virulent pes, Furthermore, it will be good to anoint with Cerat. refriger, Galeni, addita camphora, or with 
Strangury. Ceratitm centalinm, ung comitiſſ#, Or nutritum, upon the region ot the kidnics, loins, and perinerm, as 
alſo to anoint the Cods and Yard. But before you uſe the aforeſaid Ointments, or the like, let them 

be melted over the fire, but have a care that you make them not too hot, leſt they ſhould loſe their 

refrigerating quality, which is the thing we chiefly defire in them. Having uſed the aforeſaid oint- 

ment, it will be convenient to apply thereupon ſome linnen cloths moiſined in oxycrate, compoſed 

ex aquis plantaginis, ſolani, ſempervivi, roſarum, and the like, If the Patient be tormented with intole- 

rable pain in making water, and alſo ſome ſmall time after, as it commonly cometh to paſs, I would 

How to make wiſh him that he ſhould make water, putting his Yard into a Chamber-pot filled with milk or water 
= without \,,.rmed. The pain by this means being aſſwaged, we mult come to the cleanſing of the ulcers by 
a this or the like injection : Be Hydromelitis ſympt. 5 iv. ſyr. de rofis ficcis, & de abſinth. an. 3 \5. fiat inje- 
Detergent in- &io. But if there be need of more powerful deterſion, you may ſafely add, as I have frequently tried, 
zjedions. a lictle Zgyptiacum, 1 have alſo found this tollowing deccftion to be very good for this purpoſe. 
Rc Vini albz odoriferi, th (8. aquar. plantag. & roſ. an. 5 1). auripigmenti, 3 |*. viridis eris, I \. aloes opt. 3 (5. 

pulveriſentur pulveriſanda, & bulliant ſimul. Keep the decoction for to make injection withall. You 

may increaſe or diminith the quantity and force of the ingredients entering into this compoſition, as 

the Paticnt and Diſeaſe ſhall ſeem to require. The Ulcers being thus cleanſed, we muſt haſten to 

How the dry them, ſo that we may at length cicatrize them. This may be done by drying up the ſuperfluous 
cleanſed ul- moiſture, and firengthenivg the parts that are moiſined and relaxed by the continual defluxion , for 
cers may be which purpole this following deccEtion is very profitable. Re Ag.fabrorum, tb j. pſidiarixm, balau|. 
dried, nucum cupreſ. conquaſſatorum, an. 3 ). |' « ſemin. ſumach, & berber, an. 3 ij. ſyrup. roſar. & de abſinth. an. 
Z j. fiat decatfio. You may keep it for an injcCtion to be often injected into the Urethra with a {y- 
rivge, ſolong as that there ſhall no matter or hlth flow over thereat , for then there is certain hope 


of the cure, 


to ſtay inflam- 
mation, 


as injetive F+ we muſt begin with themitigation of pain, and ſtaying the inflammation, which ſhall 


CHAP. 
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CHAP iXxlkh 


Of Caruncles or fleſhy Excreſcences which ſometimes happen to grow in the Urethra, by the heat 
or ſcaldihg of the Urin, 

Sharp humour which flows from the Glandules,termed Proſtate, and continually runs alongſt yow caruncles 

the urinary paſlage, in ſome places by the way it frets, and exulcerates by the acrimony the come to grow 
Urethra in men, but the neck of the womb in women. In theſe, asalfo is uſual in other 929" che ul- 
ulcers, there ſometimes grows upa ſuperfluous flcth, which oft-times hinders the caſting or coming, _ the ge» 
forth of the Seed and Urin by their appropriate and common paſſage, whence many miſchief _ 
whence it is that ſuch ulcers as have caruncles growing upon them mult be diligently cured, But 
firſt we muſt know whether they be new orold, For the later are more difficultly to be curcd than Callous carun» 
the former, becauſe the caruncles that grow upon them become callous and hard, being oft-times ci- 4s hard to 
catrized, We know that thereare caruncles, it the Catheter cannot freely paſs along|t the paſſage — 
of the Urin, but tinds ſo many tops in the way, as it meets with caruncles that fiep the paſſage 3 if : 
the Patient can hardly make water, or it his water run in a very ſmall ſtream, or two tircams, or 
crookedly, or onely by dropand drop, with ſuch tormenting pain, that he is ready to let go his ex- 
crements, yea and oft-times doth {b, after the ſame manner as ſuch as are troubled with the ſtone in 
the bladder. After making water, as alſo aftcr copulation, ſome portion of the urin ard feed itays 
at the rough places of the caruncles, fo that the Patient is forced to preſs his Yard, to preſs forth 
ſuch reliques. Sometimes the urin is wholly ſtopped, whence proceeds ſuch diſtcniion of tl;e blad- 
der, that it cauſcth inflam:mation, and the urin flowing, back into the body, haltens the dcath of the 
Patient, Yet ſometimes the urin thus ſuppreſt, ſweats torth pretcrnaturally in ſundry places, as at The ps 
the Fundament, Perinezm. Cod, Yard, Groins. As ſoon as we, by any of the tore-mentioned ligns, ark wrt 
ſhall ſuſpect that there is a caruncle about to grow, it is expedicnt forthwith to ule means for the ir can get vent 
cure thereof, for a caruncle from a very little beginning. doth in a ſhort time grow fo big, that at 
thelength it bccomes incurable : verily, you may cabily gueſs at the difhculty ot the cure, by that 
we have formcrly delivered of the cfſence hereot, betides, Medicins can very hardly arrive thercat. 
Thehittcli ſeaſon for the undertaking hercof is the Spring, and the next thereto is Winiter 3 yet if it The fitreſt 
be very troublcſom, you muſt dclayno time, Whilett che cure is in hand, the Paticnt ought wholly fime for the 
to abitain from Verecry, tor by the ufe thercoft, the Kidnics, Spcrmatick Veſſcls, Proftate, and the —_ 

nn a . . y Venery 

whole Yard, ſwcll vp and wax hot, and conſequently draw to them from the neighbouring and up- muſt be ef 
per parts, whcnce abundance of excrcments in the affected parts, much hinder the cure. You mult chewed, 
beware of acrid and corroding things in the uſe of detergent injeCtions, for that thus the Urethra be- 
ivg inducd with moſt exquilit ſcnſe, may be eaſily offended, -whence might enſue many il} accidents. 
Neither muſt we be frighted, it at ſumetimes we {ce bloud flow forth of ſecret or hidden caruncles, 
For this helps to ſhorten the cure, becauſe'the diſcale is hindercd from growth, by taking away por- 
tion of the conjun&t matter, the part allo it ſelt is caſed from the opprcling burden, for the material 
cauſe of caruncles is ſuperfluous bloud. Wherctore unleſs ſuch blccding happen of it ſelf, it is not 
amils to procure it by thruſting in a Catheter ſomewhat hard, yet with good advice, If the caruncles x1, particular 
be inveterate. and callous, then muſt they be mollihed by Fomentations, Ointments, Cataplaſms, cure. 
Plalters, and Fumigationsz you may thus make a Fomentation. 1\ Kad. alth.& lilior. alh. an. 5 v, A Fomenta- 
rad. bryonie, & fanic. an.  ). (8. fol. malvar. violarum parietar. & mercur, aus Tin. {%, ſem. lini. fentgr. an, 90. 
Z (5. caricas ping. nu. Xi}. florum chamem. & melil, an. p.j. contundantur contuadenda, incidenda incidan- 
tur, bulitant omnia in aqua communi :; make a Fomentation, and apply it wita {oft Sponges. Of the 
maſs of the tirained-out things you may, make a cataplaſm after this manner. K Predicts mat: tialia, A Caraplaſm, 
terantur, & trajiciantur, adde axungie porci , unguenti baſiliconis, an. E 1. ftat cataplaſms : 1ct it be ap- 
plied preſently after the fomentation, You may uſe this tollowing Liniment wailelt the Caraplaſm 
is providing. I Uagzenti alth. & agrippe, an. 5 }. \:. ef pi bumide, & axung. buman. an. 5 j. butyri A Liniment. 
recentis, olei lilior. & chamem. an. 3 v\. liquefiant ſimul, addend» aque vite 5 j. fiat linimentum. Let it be 
applied outwardly upon the part waerein the caruncles are. For the ſame purpoſe Plaſters ſhall be 
applied, which may be diverſihed and fitted as youthall think good 3 yet Emplaſtrum de Vigo truly Vige's Empla- 
made, excecdeth all the reſt in a mollifying faculty, and in waſting ſuch callous hardneſs. e fol- ſter effetual 
lowing Fumigation isalſo good for the ſame purpoſe; rake ſome picces of a Mill-ftone (for this we * _ - 
uſe in ticad of the Pyrites mentioned by the Ancients) orelſe fore Bricks of large ſize, after they are OE 
heated hot in the hire, let them be put into a Pan and ſet under a Cloſe-ſtool,then caule the Paticnt to 
fit thereon as if he were going to Stool, then pour upon the hot ſtones equal parts of very ſharp Vi- 4Suffunigium, 
negar, and very good aqua vite, and calting cloths about him, that nothing may exhale in vain : let 
himreceive the aſcending vapour at his Fundament, Perinezm, Scrotum, and Urethra, Moreover that 
this Medicin may work the better cffe&, you may put the Patient naked into the Barrcl noted with 
this lettcr 4, ſo that he may fit upon a ſeat or board pertoratcd on that part, whereas his genitals 
are, then place the Pan holding the hot ſtones between his legs, then preſently ſprinkle the ſtones 
with the fore-mentioned liquor, by the door marked with the letter B, Thus the Patient ſhall cafi- 
ly receive the tume that exhales therefrom, and none thereof be loſt, he covering and vailing him- 
{elf on every fide. Such a fumigation in Galer's opinion, hath a faculty to penetrate, cut, reſolve, A Glaue, lik. 
ſoften and digeſt (cirrhous hardneſles, 3+ c4þs gs 
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A Barrel fitted to receive the Fume in. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
What other remedies ſhall be uſed to Caruncles occaſioned by the Lues Venerca, 


faults of the malignity of the Les Venerea, it is mect that the Patient obſcrve ſuch a diet as uſually is pre- 
onde *. = i ſcribed toſach as are troubled with the Lwes Venereaz let him uſe a decoction of Guaiacum , 
red unleſs by and let the perineum and the whole Yard be anointed with ointment made for the Lies Venerea ;, 
the general otherwiſe the Surgeon will loſe his labour. In the interim, whilelt he ſhall ſweat in his bed, he (hall 
remedy of the he wiſhed to hold betwcen his legs a ltone-bottle filled with hot water, or elſe a hot brick wrapped 
virulency. +, linnen cloths moiſtned in Vinegar and Aqua vite 3 for thus the heat and vapour will aſcend to the 
genitals, which, together with the help of the applied ointment, will diffolve the matter of the Carun- 
Caruncles, if E165, and bcing thus ſoftned, they mult be conſumcd with convenient Medicins. Wherefore hrlt, if 
callous, muſt they become callous, or cicatrized (which you may ſuſpect if they calt torth no excrementitious hu- 
firſt be ſoft=" midity) they ſhall be exaſperated, excoriated and torn with a leaden Catheter having a rough but- 
ned, ton at the end like around hle. He ſhall ſo long uſe the Catheter put into the Urethra, thrulting it 
up and down the ſame way ſo long and often as he ſhall think ht tor the breaking and tearing the 

Caruncles, he ſhall permit them thus torn to bleed treely, ſo to cafe the affected part. You may alſo 

for the ſame purpoſe put into the UVrethra the Catheter marked with this letter Bz whereinto putting 

a ſilver wier ſharp at the upper end, that by oft thrulting it in and out it may wear and imake plain 

the rcſilting Caruncles, Verily by this means I have helped many much perplexcd with the fearful 

danger of this diſeaſe. Some better like of the Catheter marked with this letter A, being thus uſed : 

it is thruſt into the Vrethra with the prominent cutting ſides downwards, and then pretling the Yard 

"*on the outſide cloſe with your hand to the Catheter in the place where the Caruncles arc, it is drawn 

forth again. 

A Powder tw The Caruncle thus torn ſhall be ſtrewed over with the following powder, being very effeQtual to 
| waſte Carun- waſte and conſume all Caruncles of the Privitics without much pain. KR Herb. ſabin, in umbra exſic- 
cles. cat. 3 ij. ocre, antimon, tut. preparat. an. 3 |*. fiat pulv. ſubtiliſſimus z 1ct it be applicd in the following 

manner. Put the powder into the Pipe or Catheter having holes in the ſides thereof, the which is the 

lowermoſt of the laſt deſcribed : then put the Catheter into the urinary paſlage until the lit or open- 
neſs of the ſide come to the Caruncle, then into the hollownels of the Catheter put a filver wier, 

wrapped about the end with a little linnen rag, which as it is thruſt up, will alfo thruſt up the powder 

therewith, until it ſhall come to the Nlit againſt the Caruncle, then will it adhere to the Caruncle 

bloudy.by reaſon of the ſaid attrition. Then ſhall you draw forth the Catheter, tirlt twining it about, 
that ſo it may not ſcrape off the powder again. If intolerable ow kereupon happen, it ſhall be at- 

An inje&tion {wagcd, and the inflammation reſtrained by the following injeCtion. Rr. Succarum portwlace, plan- 

to hinder in- tag.ſolani,& ſempervivi, an. 3 ſ$. album ovorum, n10.v). agitentur diu in mortario plambeo 3, |et it be injected 

Hammarion. (warm into the Vrethra with a ſyringe. In ſtead hereof you may alſo make uſe of another injeRion, 

which is formerly preſcribed. Neither will it be unprofitable to apply repercutſives to the genitals 

to hinder pain and inflammation. . You may alſouſc other Medicins, having a faculty to conſume 

the Caruncle, amongſt which theſe following are excellent. Rc Viridis eris, auripigmenti, vitriol. 

An Emplaſter R,, aluminis roch. an. ij. infundantur omnia in aceto acerrimo, atque inter duo marmora in polinem redi= 

- oe yr gantur : then let it be expoſed to Summers Sun, and dried, again intuſed in ſharp Vinegar, and then 

Mountpelier for 3 before ground upon a Marble, ſothat you tind nothing ſharp with your fingers; laſtly, let it be op= 

Caruncles, poſed to the Sun until it may be made into molt ſubtil Powder, aud all the acrimony be vanithed, 

which will be commonly in eight days ſpace. Then, I ol. roſar. 5 iv. lithargyr. 5 ij. coqutantur ad 

ignem 
# 


Particular de- Bu if you ſuſpedt that theſe Caruncles come or are occaſioned by a virulent humour , or the 


How to apply 
it. 
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which will be commonly in eight days ſpace. Then Rc O!. roſzt. 5 iv. lithargyr. 5 ije. coquantirr ad 
1gnem, quouſque coierint in emplaſt. ſolide conſitentie, ab igne tum ſemotis, adde pulv. predif. Z iy. let them 
be mixed with a Spatula, and put it upon the hre until it comc to fo hard a conlittence, that it will 
ſtick faſt toa Wax Candle, or Lead Wier, ſo that it may not-come off by handling with your hands. 
The Surgeons of Montpelier uſe this Medicin. This following is another 3 R Tatie preparat. 5 vj. Another Em- 
antimoniz Z 11). trochiſe, alborum, Rhaſ, camphorat. 3 \. corticis granati, aluminis uſti, an 3 j. Þ. ſponge ute, plaſter, 

I ij. let them beall made into powder : then, Re Vng. diapompholygos, & alb, Rhaſis, an. 3 ij. miſcean= _ | 
tur cum prediftis pulveribus in mortario plumbeo, &- dine agitentur : let a very fine rag be ſpread over How to apply 
with this ointment, and wrapped about a Wax Candle, and ſo thruſt into the Urethra, and then draw 

forth the Candle by twining it a contrary way 3 ſo let the end of the rag hang out of the Yard fo 

to pluck it forth again, when as you ſhall think it hath done what it can to the Caruncle, which is, 

when it hath covercd it with the Medicin with which it was ſpread. Some alſo make Wax Can- 

dles with a ſlender, but ſtiff wick, whoſe end, which is to be put to wear and conſume the Caruncle, 

is compoſcd of the following Medicin, Rc Emplaſtri nigri, vel diachylonis ireati, Z ij. pulv.ſabine, ocre, 

vitriol. Rom. calcin. prl. mer. an. 3 (5. ommia liqueſcant ſimul ad difium nſum, Whilelt the cure (hall be 

in hand, by theſe following Mcdicins, let the Paticnt be careful that he ſo ſhake his Yard aftcr ma- A caution in 
king water, that he may ſhake forth all the rcliques of the Urin which may chance to ſtop at the making water. 
Carunclcs, for if but onc dropthould fay there, it would be ſufficient to {poil the whole operation | 
of the applicd Mcdicins. After that the Caruncle ſhall be worn away and wholly conſumed by thee Signs that the 
deſcribed Medicins, which you may know by the Urin flowing forth treely, and in a full fixeam, and Caruncle is 
by thrutting up a Catheter into the bladder without any ſtoppage; then it remains that the ulcers be $7 2899- 
dricd and cicatrized, for which purpoſe the following injection is very powerful and cffeCtual, and 

without any acrimony. Rc Ag. fabrorum, tb (8. nuc. cupreſe gallar. cort. granat. an. 5 j. *. alum. roch. An Epulotick 
3 |. brlliant. omnia ſimul ſecund. art. {o make a decoQion for an injeQion, which you thall uſe ſo long injection. 
until noexcrementitious humidity diſtil out of the Yard. The following Powder drics morc power- 

fully, and conſequently haftens forwards cicatrization, and it is alſo without acrimony. Re Lapidem 

calamin. lotum, teſtas ovorum uſt as, corallum rubrum, corticem granat. comminue omnia in pollinem ;, 1ct this 

Powder be uſed to the ulcers with a Wax Candle joined to ſome unguentum deficcativam rubrum, 

or ſome ſuch like thing. Alſo ſtrings or rods of lead thruſt into the Urethra as thick as the paſſage 

will ſuffer, even to the Ulcers, being firſt bcſmeared with quick-filver, and kept in day and night _ 

as long, as the Patient can endure, are good tobe uſed, For they dry by their touch and cicatrize, Quick-filver 
they dilate the urinary paſſage without pain, and laſtly hinder the ſides of the Ulcers from cotrupt- oy crying cn: 
ing one another, hn 

Catheters fit to wear aſunder, br tear Canuncles, 
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A Sheweth the Catheter with the inſerted filver Wier, but not hanging forth thereat. 
B Sheweth the Catheter with the inſerted ſilver Wier hanging forth at the end. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of venereal Bubocs, or ſwellings in the Groins. 


have a powerful expullive faculty, it expels it into the groins, as the proper emunftorics and material 


thercof, whence procced venereal Buboes. The matter of theſe, for the molt part, is abun- cauſes of ve- 


T' virulency of the Les Venerea is ſometimes communicated to the Liver, which if it The efficient 
nercous Bus 


dance of cold, tough, and viſcous humours, as you may gather by the hardneſs and whitencls of 
the tumor, the pravity of the pain, and contumacy of curing z which alſo is another reaſon, bc- 
ſides theſe that we formerly mentioned, why the virulency ot this difcaſe may be thought com- 
monly to faſten it felt in a phlegrnatick humour. Yet ſometitnes venereal Buboes procced from a 
hot, acrid, and cholerick humour, affociated with great pain and heat, and which thereupon of- 
ten degenerate into virulent and corroding ulcers. Some venereous Buboes are ſuch conjoined ac- what Buboeg 
cidents of the Lwes Venerea, that they foretell it; fuch are theſe which for a ſmall while ſhew a fore-rell the; 

manifett tumor, and ſuddenly, without any manifeſt occaſion hide themſelves again, and return £#es Venerea; 

back to the noble parts. Others are diſtin from the Lwes Venerea though they have a fimilitude 
of eſſence and ratter therewith, and which therefere may be healed, the Lues Venerea yet remain- 
ing uncured, Such are theſe which are uſually ſeen, and which therefore comparcd with the for- 
mer, may be termed ſimple and not implicit. For the cure, you mult not uſe diſcuſſing Medicins, 
kit rcfolving; the more (ubtil part, the grofler dregs become impa&t and concrete there 3 but much 
leſs 
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leſs muſt we uſe repercuſſives, for that thematter is virulent. Wherefore onely attraftive and ſup- 
purating Medicins are here to be uſed, agrecablc to the humour predominant and cauting the tu- 
mor, as more hot things in cedematous and ſcirrhous tumors, than in thoſe which reſemble the na- 
ture of a phlegmon, or eryſipelas : the indication taken from the rarity and denſity of bodics infinuates 
Cupping. the ſame varicty. The applying of Cupping-glaſles is very effeEual to draw it forth : But when as 
' jtis drawn forth, you ſhall forthwith apply an emplaſtick Medicin, and then you ſhall come to ſuppu- 
. A potential tives, When the tumor is ripe it ſhall be opened with a potzntial cautery, if it proceed from a cold 
CRNery. cauſe 3 for by the inducing of heat the reſidue of the crude matter is more cafily concodtcd 3 belides, 
when as an ulcer of this kind is opened, the matter will be more cafily evacuated, ncither ſhall it be 
fit to uſe any tent.but only to apply pledgets. The reſidue of the cure ſhall be performed by detergent 
Mcdicins, and then, if nced require, the Patient fhall be let bloud, and the humours evacuated by a 

purging Medicin, but not before the pertcct maturity thereot. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of the Exoſtoſis, bunches or knots growing upon the bones by reaſon of the Lues Venerea. 


knots and vi- cannot be diffolved unleſs by hot Medicins, which have a mollitying and diflolving faculty, 
wulent Tophz, For which purpoſe, beſides thoſe Medicins which uſually are applied to ſcirrhous humours, 
An emplaſter YOu mult alſo make uſe of Argentim vivum commonly after this manner. IK Emplaſt. filii Zach. & 
2gainſt the Ceronei, an. 5 iij. caphorb. 3 (+. emplaſt. de Vigo, 5 ij. cerat. eſp. deſcript. Philagr. 5 ). argent. vivi extinft. 
bunching out Z vj, fiat emplaſtrium. Spread it upon Leather for your uſe. In the mean ſpace let the Patient ob- 
of the bones. ſerve a ſparing dict 3 for thus he ſhall be helped, if ſo be that the ſubſtance of the bones be yet unpe- 
riſhed : For it it be putrctied and rotten, then deſcribed Medicins are of 'no uſe, but you mult of ne- 
celſity lay bare the bone, either by inciſion, or elſe by an actual or potential cautery 3 but I had rather 
do it with an actual, for that it extracts the virulency impact in the bones, as alfo it haſtens the ab- 
ſceſs, or talling away of the corrupted bene. It ſhall be of a convenient hgure to cauterize the bone, as 
round, ſquare, or long. I uſually before the application of ſuch a Cauſtick, firſt divide the fleth that 
lies over it with an incifion-knite, that ſo the pain may be the lefs, becatfe the fleth cannot burn 
throngh but in a long time, by which the fire may come to the bone. But it will not be amils be- 

fore we treat of this Art, firſt to conſider the nature of the rottenneſs of the bones. 


The matter of | ; Ard tumors, Exoftoſes and knots, have their matter from thick and tough phlegm , which 


CHAP. XXVI. 
IV by the bones become rotten, and by what ſigns it may be perccived. 


Gal. maths, F* T's ſolution of continuity which is in the bones, is called by Galen, Catagma. This uſual- 
ly is the cauſe of rottenneſs for bones that are gratcd, bruiſed, rent, perforated, bro- 
ken, luxatcd, inflamed and deſpoiled of the fleth and skin, are eaſily corruptcd ; tor de- 

ſpoiled of their covering, they are altered by the appulſe of the air, which they formerly never felt 

The frequent whence alſo their bloud and proper nourithment is dried up and exhauſted. Beſides alfo, the {- 

cauſe of the - yjes running down by reaſon of wounds and old ulcers, in proceſs of time faſtens it ſelf into thcir 

I of {abttance, and putrehics by little and little : this putrctaction is increaſed and cauſed by the too much 

eng uſe of oily and fatty Medicins , as moiſt and ſuppurate things 3 for hence the Ulcer becometh 

more hithy and malign, the felh of the neighbouring parts groweth hot, is turned into pus, which 

Bip. lib.de wc. Preſently falling upon the bone lying under it, inflames it. Laſtly, the bones are ſubject to the ſame 

frat. diſcaſcs as the fleſh that lieth under them is 3 beſides alſo, according to Galen, the beginning of in- 

Gal.{b.4e twn. Aammation oft-times proceeds from the boncs, but they heat not, becauſe according to the opi- 

—_—_ nion of the Ancients, pulſation is a dolorihck motion of the Arteries, but the bones want ſenſe. 

Which verily I cannot deny, but alſo we mult conteſs that the membrane that encompaſleth them, 
and the arterics that enter into their body, are enducd with moſt exquitite ſenſe. Wherefore the 
arteries compreſſed and waxing, hot by reafon of the inflamed bone, cauſe a ſenſe of pain in the 
p:rieſteum, {o that the Patients complain of a dull and decp pain, as it were ſunk into the ſubſtance 

Signs ofthe «Gf the bones. The rottennels or corruption is oft-times manifeſt to the cyc, as when the bone is laid 

rotrennels. 1,11. for then it varicth from the natural colour, and becomes livid, yellowiſh, or black. Otherwiſe 

you may perceive it by touch, as by {carching it with a probe, as when you meet with any incqua- 
ets lity or roughneſs, or when but gently touching it your Probe runs into the ſubſtance of the bone 
infallivle fign © into rotten wood for a bone is naturally hard, but bcing rotten, becomes ſoft, Yet hardneſs is 
of ſound bones NOt an infallible tign of a ſound bone : for I have ſeen rottcn and bared bones to have ſometimes 
| grown {o hard, by the appulle of the air, that a Trepan could not, without a ftrong endeavour, entcr 
them. Alfo the rottenne(s of the bone is known by the condition of the filth which flows torth of 

the ulcer, tor it is not onely more thin and liquid, but alſo more ſtinking. Furthermore, ſuch ul- 

cers have a ſoft, looſe, and watery ficth; belides alſo they are untoward and rebcllious to ſarcotick 

and epulotick Medicins 3 to which it they chance to yield and be cicatrized, yet within a thort 

while after, the ſcar will rclent of its own accord, for that Nature deltitute of the trim and ſound 

foundation of the bones, cannot build up a laudable and conttant fllh. Neitheris it ſutfcient that 

tne Surgeon know certainly that the bone is rotten and corrupt it is furthermore tit he know , 

whether the corruption be ſuperticiary, or pierce deep into the ſubltance of the bone, that ne may 

OE 2 know how much of the bone mult be ſcaled : tor {caling is the oncly cure of that which is corrupt- 

* ed now it isſcaled by that which dries excecdingly, and draws forth all the humidity, as well the 
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excrementitious, the author of the rottenneſs, as the alimentary : For thus it remains without bloud 
and nouriſhment, and conſequently life alſo ; whence it muſt of neceſſity ſcale or fall off, being de- 
ſtitute of the gluc or moiſture which joined it to the ſound parts in vicinity and communion of life, 
like as leaves which fall away from the trees, the humidity being exhauſted, by which, as by glue, 
they adhered to the boughs, For this purpoſe Catagmatick powders are prepared to amend the | 
corruption which is onely ſuperficiary. Rc Pul. aloes, crete combuſt , pompholygos, an. 5 ij. ireos flor, A catagmatick 
ariſtoloch, rot. myrrh. ceruſſe, an. 3 j. pul. oſteor. combiiſt, 5 (8, terantur ſubtiliſſ. fiat pulvis3, let it be ap- Powder, 
_ either alone by it ſelf; orelſe with Honey and a little Aqua vite, Alſo the tollowing Emplaſter 

ing applied, ſtirs up Nature to the excluſion of the broken bones, and cleanſeth the ulcers from the 
more grols and viſcid ſanies. Rc Cer. nov. reſ. pini, gram. ammon. & elemi, an. 3 vj. tereb. Z iij. pul.ma- * Inn: 
flich. myrrh. an. 5 (+. ariſtol.rot. ireos flor. aloes, opopan. euphorb. an. 3 j olei roſati quantum ſufficit, fiat em- 2 hou D fe 
plaſt. ſecundum artem.  Enphorbium, according to Dioſcorider, takes off the ſcales of bones in one day. lib,7.cap.78. 
Hereto alſo conduceth Ezrp. de betonica, Or, Rc olei caryophyl.F (8. camph. 5 ij. miſceantur ſimul in mor= 
zario, & utere, But if that part of the bone which is corrupt cannot thus be taken away, then mult 
you ule the ſcaling Trepans and Scrapers deſcribed formerly in wounds of the head 3, eſpecially if any 
more great or ſolid bone be foul, Furthermore the here-deſcribed Trepan will be good to perto- 
rate the rotten bone in many places where it is corrupted, until asit were a certain bloudy moiſture 
ifſue forth at the holes; for thus it more freely enjoys theair, and alſo the force of the medicins ad- 
mitted by theſe holes work more powerfully, 


A Trepan with two triangular bits and a pin no hold them in the flock: as alſo another Trepan 
baving four-ſquare and ſix-ſquare bits convenient to be uſed in the rottenneſs of greater bones. 


But if the rottenneſs be more deep, and the bone more hard, cither by Nature or Accident, as by 
the occaſion of the too long admiiſion of the air, then the rotten ſcales ſhall be cut oft by the intiru- 
ments deſcribed in wounds of the head, driving them into the bone with leaden mallers, leſt the part 
ſhould be too much offended or ſhaken with hole Theſcales and fragments thall be taken forth Gena ihet the 
with mullets the ſigns that all the rottenneſs is taken away, are the (olidneſs of the bone thereun- fs I 
der, and the bloudy moiſture ſweating, out thereat. raken away, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Of attual and potential Cauteries. 


B:* if the deſcribed rzmedies cannot take place, by reaſon of the malignity or magnitude of 


the-rottenneſs, then muſt we come to actual and potential Cauteries, But I ſhould rather a gyat came; 
approve of actual, becauſe by ſtrengthening the part they conſume the exctementitious hu- ries to be pre- 
mours wherewith it is overcharged, to wit, the matter of the Caries 3 which is not fo effectually ferred before 
performed by potential cauteries. Yet are we oft-titnes forced to uſe theſe, to pleaſe the Patients Potennal, 
which are terrified at, and afraid of hot irons. Potential Cauteries are Aqua fortis, Aqua vitrioli, ſcal- Potential Cau- 
ding Oil, melted Sulphur and boiling, and the like 3 in pouting on of which I would have the Sur- terics. 

geon to be prudent and induſtrious, leſt he ſhould raſhly violate the neighbouring {ound parts by the 

burning touch of theſe thingsz- which his temerity would cauſe vehement pains, inflammations, and 

other horrid ſymptoms. For aQtual Cauteries, their variety in figure is fo great, that it cannot be 

defined, much leſs ſet down in writing z for they muſt be varied according to the largeneſs of the 

rottennels, and the figure and conformation of the fouled bones. Such as are more uſual I have 

thought good to delineate unto you, content onely to admoniſh you thus much, that ſome of theſe 

work by pricking, ſome by cutting, ſome flatwiſe, and other ſome with their points made to the form 

of an Olive-leat, 
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Simdry forms of attual Canteries fit in all neceſſary caſes of alt parts. 
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= annare ny ou of a Cantery is fit for virulent knots that ariſe in the ſcull, when you defire 
_ , away = &h om _— urge for this purpoſeit is made hollow and ſharp in a trian- 
£uiar and quadrangular form, divided as it were in 

which you plcaſe, ) to three branches, that you may ſo make uſe of 


The 
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The Figure of an hollow and cutting Cautery. 


The Cauteries whoſe forms are hereafter expreſt, take place in rottcn bones that lie deep in,where2 
in you cannot make uſe of the tormerly deſcribed, without touching of the neighbouring ſound 
parts. To avoid which danger, you ſhall put your caute- 
Aftual Canteries with their Pipes. xy even to the bone through an iron pipe, which may 

keep the neighbouring and flcthy parts trom burning, 
Great diſcommodities enſue upon too raſh, that is, too 
frequently applied Cauteries, or too long adhering to the 
bone for by this immoderate and fiery heat not onely 
the excrementitious humidity of the rottch bone is con- 
{umed, but alſo the radical and ſubſtantial moiſture of the 
GAL part is exhautted, wherein alone Nature endeavouring 
, to calt off the corrupt ſcales, and ſever the ſound from the 
= —J"J rottcn bone, and to ſubſtitute fleſh, ſtands and conlfiſts. 

Wheretore, the meaſure of applying of cauteries ought to wanner of ap- 

be taken from the greatneſs of the rottenneſs, and the excrementitious, or atter a manner, foming plying of Cau- 
humidity ſweating through the pores of the bone. Burt betore you preſs your cautery into the rot- terics. 
ten hone which lies very deep in, as that which happens in the thigh-bone, and upon other 
very fleſhy parts, you muſt diligently defend the neighbouring ſound and fleſhy part , as it 
were with a covering, for that the humour diffuſed by the touch of the fire, burns the other 
places whereunto it diffuſeth it ſelf like ſcalding oil. After the cauterization, you mult help for- 
wards the falling away of the ſcales by ſometimes dropping in our Oil of Whelps, being made Oil of Whelps 
ſcalding hot. This Oil, though very ht tor this purpoſe, yer doI not judge it fit to ule it too often, _ _ 
it may ſuffice to have dropped it in ſome twice or thrice : for at length it may violate the ſound i of - 26 
bone that lies under the rotten, by the oily, ſubtil and moiſt ſubſtance. Furthermore, a bone is the (cates, 
moſt dry part of the body, therefore unctuous and moilt Medicins are contrary to its temper and 
corfiterce. But it conduceth often and gently to move the fcales already beginning to ſeparate 
themſclves, and ithaſtens the Nlackneſs of Nature in caſting them off, Yet may you not ule torce, 
unleſs pcradver.ture when as they hang by a ſlender thread;otherwiſe if the unwary Surgcon forcibly a caution in 
pluck away the ſcales before that Nature hath put a cover upon the {ound bone, hethall giVvC Way tO moving the 
a ncw altcration and foulneſs, by the appulſe of the air. Furthermore, after the corrupt ſcale is fal- ſcales of burne 
ling off, by the force of Nature expelling it, you mult have a diligent heed that you put not cating or bones, 
corroding Medicins upon the bone that is under itz for thus thou ſhalt conſume or walte the fleth 
which Nature hath generated thereupon, which compoled of newly concreted bloud, is like in loft- 
nels to newly curdled milk, which otherwiſe in time would grow into a more folid and hard conti- 
ſtence. This under-growing fleſh by little and little thruſts the rotten bone above it, out of ts place, 
and is the caule of the ſcaling thereot 3 it is at the hirſt gathered together like the grains of a pom- 
granatec, with a red, ſmooth and cqual ſanzes, and not ttinking, and at length it catts torth a white 
matter. Therefore then we mult rather firew thereon Cephalick powder compoſed of ſuch things Cephalick 
as havea faculty todry without biting, ſuch as are Orris-root, waſhed Aloes, Maſtich, Myrrh, Barly- Powders of 
flower, and the like. Laſtly, it muſt be cicatrized, it is better that ſcales of bones tall away of them- what compo- 
ſclves, by the oncly force of Nature, than to be plucked away by the torce of Medicins or Inftruments; (ed. 
becauſe ſuch as are too violently and forcibly plucked away, leave corners like to tiſtulous ulcers. 
Neither ought the corrupted membranes when they are turned into pus, to be plucked away too vio- 
lently, or to bc touched by too acrid Medicins; for pain hereupon arifmg, hath divers timescauſed 
inflammation, convultion, and other pernicious ſymptoms. Therctore it is better to commit this 
buſineſs to Nature, which in ſucccſs of time, by making uſe of the expulhive faculty, will cafily free it 
ſelf from this rotten ſubſtance 3 tor that which is quick as far as it is able, will (till put away that 
which is dead from it, 
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CHAP. XXVIIE. 


Of a Vulnerary Potion. 


Ut if the contumacious rottenneſs of the bone, and alſo a rebellious ulcer ſhall not yield to the 
B deſcribed remedies, it will be convenient to preſcribe a Vulnerary Potion to the Patient, For 


———_ Nature helped by ſuch a Potion, hath to my —_— ſundry times done wondrous things 
Potions, in amendment of corrupt bones, and conſolidation of ulcers. For theſe potions, though they do not 


purge the noxious humours away by ſtool, yet are they wondrous effeCtual to cleanſe ulcers, and free 
them from the exceſs of excrementitious humours, to cleanſe the bloud, and purge it from all impu- 
rity, to agglutinate broken bones, and knit the finews. I have here thought good to ſpeak of them, 
and chiefly, for that they were much commended by the Ancients, but neglected by the mo- 
dern Phyſicians and Surgeons. But if the cure of Wounds and old Ulcers be pertormed by deterfion, 
and the repoſition of the loſt ſubſtance, what Medicin can ſooner or rather do it than that , which by 
its admirable and almoſt divine force, ſo purgeth the bloud , that thercof, as from a fit and laudable 
matter, the fleſh or any other loſt ſubſtance may be htly rettored, and the part recover its former 
union ? But if fiſtulous Ulcers, Cancers, Gouts, and the like diſeaſes be offended by the uſe of {alt, 
ſpiced, acrid meats, and others which are of ſubtil parts, as Muſtard, Onions, and Garlick, or any other 
excels in meat or drink z why may they not become mild and gentle by medicated and contrary 
meats and drinks, or at leaft be reduced to a more equal temper ? Therefore that Surgeons m.ay 
know of what things ſuch compoſitions may ariſe, I have here thought good to reckon them up, 
that you may learn what they are. 


Scabiow, Centanry. Gentian, 

Sanicle, Adders-tongue. Herntaria. 

Bugle. Betony. Red Colewort, or Cabbage, 
Mouſ-ear. Cn benedifu. Scordnem, 
Burnet, The Cordial Flower Cats-mint, 
Madder. Ariſtolochia, or Birth-worts. . Canque-foil, 
Tanſie, Speed-well. Ryver-Crabs. 
Tops of Hemp. Agrimony. Mace. 

Tops of Brambles. The Capillaries. Bole-armenick, 
Sow-bread. ; Herb-Robert. Petum., or Tobacco. 
Comfrey the greater and leſſer. Doves-foot. Mead-ſweet. 
Vervain. Dogs-tongue Avens. Colts-foot. 

Bijtort. Prunella, Dandelion. 
Mug-wort. Oſmand. Plantain. 
Periwancle, Clary. St. Fobns-wort. 


Ofall theſe the Surgeon ſhall make choice according, to the mind and judgment of the Phyſician, 
ſuch as he ſhall think tit and proper to every Ulcer or Wound, or to each wounded and ulcerated part, 
according to the condition of the time, the temper of the Patient, and kind or nature of the dilcale. 
You may make drinks not onely of the decotions of theſe, but alſo of their juices in white Wine, or 
@nomel, which are good not onely to purifie the maſs of the bloud, to cleanſe ſanious, virulent, hlthy, 
and dyſenterious ulcers, but alſo to drive away putretaCtion, ſcale-bones, difſolve clotted bloud in 
bruiſes, to draw, pluck out and exterminate all firange bodies, as I have often obſerved to my 

The form of &7<at admiration. They are compoſed uſually after this manner. R& Savie. bugal. ſcabioſ. beton. 
a Vulnerary Jcord. nepet. an. Mm. ''. wvar. mund. ſem. hyper. & card, ben. an. Fj. trium flor. cord. an. p. ij. coquantur 
Potion, complete in aqut. communi z poſtea in fine adde vini alb. mel. roſ. & cinnam. quod ſufficit, fiat decocito, coletur 
per manicam, Let him drink Ziij. in the morning three hours before dinner. You may alſo with 
good ſucceſs make injections with the ſame liquor into fiſtulous and ſinuous ulcers, as alſo to waſh the 
ſordid ulcers therewith. You may allo boil the ſame Simples, as herbs, lowers, and ſeeds, in the Pa- 
tients broths, that ſo they may acquire a medicinable and nouriſhing faculty. For the time ot the 
aftc&, wherein you may with good ſucceſs make uſe of theſe, we have read in Gwido, that he uſed 
not to preſcribe theſe potions -to his Patients when as they were newly wounded, for that they 
commonly are compoſed of things hot and opening, which heat and attenuate the bloud, whence 
In what time there would be danger of a defluxion upon the affected part. Wheretore when the macter is come 
of the diſeaſe to ſuppuration, when as there is nothing remains, but to cleanſe the ulcer, and hill it with fleib, no 


they are chief {gm mation as now remaining. in the part, I judge theſe potions may then be uſed with good 
ly to be uſed, Grace t P 2 } 2, po y 6 


CHAP. XXIX 
Of Tetters, Ring-worms, or Chops occaſioned by the Lues Venerea, 


makes furrows in the palms of the hands and ſoals of the feet. They acquire their matcer 

from ſalt phlegm, or aduſt choler, or the reliques of the venereous virulency ſent thither, 

The cure, eſpecially when as the diſeaſe is grown old, is difficult; by reaſon that the humour hath 
long accuſtomed to flow that way, and for that it hath corrupted the habit of the part by the conti- 
nua} 


LI- the cure of the Les Venerea, uſually Tetters and Chops happen thereupon, which 
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nual defluxion 3 but the cure is more cafie, it the diſcaſe be newly bred. Now you may know it is-Signs of the. 
newly bred by the redneſs, accompanied by a great itching, and not onely a drineſsof the skin, but 2<v-bred dif 
alſo a thickneſs and denſneſs thereof, That which is old, beſides theſe fore-recited figns, hath fca- © 

ly and bran-like hardneſſes conjoined therewith, which by ſcratching, and rubbing cafteth off ſcales. 

For general Medicins, the diſtemper of the Liver, and habit of the Body mult becorreQted, which 

by the occation of the former diſeaſe and remcdies, apt to inflame the bloud, cannot but much ſwerve 

from their native temper. This may be done by diet conveniently appointcd, by purging and al- The cure of 
tering Mcdicins, bleeding, Bathing, applying of Cupping-glafſes and horns. For topick, or particular 2<%!) come 
Medicins, walh ſuch as are newly or lately bred with the tollowing water which drics, and is of ſub- Tom 

til parts, IK Ag. roſ. & pariet. an. 5; J. age alum. 5 ij. calc. Z ij. alum. 7 ij. pul. ſabl. 7 iv. fiat lenis, & A Water drys 
minim. ebul. in baln. mar. This water ſhall be made more or lc(s forcible, according, to the condition Ing virulent 
of the diſeaſe, Or, I& Ol. tart. 5; i). ſep. com. 5; iv. miſc, fiat unguent, ad uſiom. If the Phyſician thall 1<*<r5- 
thing good, let the Paticnt uſe a decoction of Graiacum, but that very weak. But old Tetters and _ won wy 
Chops mult be ſoftned with emollient, attenuating, and inciding decoCtions, as alſo with Liniments, Ts 
Ointments, and Plaſters having the ſame cffeF. Then let the relidue of the cure be pertormed by 
Fumigations, ſuch as this which follows : Rc Pul. cinab. 5 ij. lad. aff. odor. ſtyrac, cal. an. + ($. olib. a Fumigati- 
maſtic. an. 3 11). olet tart, & theriac. g. ſe fiant trochiſciz, ule at cach time ſome 5 |, of them, and let on, 

onely the aftccted parts receive the ſmoak, Some commend the rubbing of the hands with the fol- 

lowing Mcdicin, Take the aſhes of Wine-lees, make thereof a lee, and itrain it through an hypo- 

cras-bag, then put thereto ſome rennet 3 let them be well mixed together in a mortar, and herewith 

let the hands be rubbed or waſhed. Or, i% zmgzent. enul. 5 ij. frgit. 7 ij. Or elſe, R Ref. pini. 5 j. A Liniment, 
ceruſ. an. 5 |. argent.viv. Z ii). ſucci citri & lapath. acut. an. Z . Let them be incorporated, and 

make a Liniment to be uſcd to the part, If to this you add ſwblimate ſo waſhed and prepared, as 

women uſe for their Faces, you thall make it more effeual. Others take burnt alum made into 

Powder, and incorporated with the yolkof an Egg, the juice of Citrons, and a little Aloes diflolved in 

Oxymel ſciliticum., 


CHAP. XXX 


Of caring the Lues Venerca in Infants, and little children. 


Nfants oft-times conceive the ſecds of this diſeaſe in the wombs of their mothers, and are born 
infected therewithall, puiiles preſently ariting over all the bodies, infeQing with the like diſeaſe 
as many Nurſcs as give them fuck; they ſcarce ever recover thereof, for that they contracted 

the diſcaſe from their fixtt conformation. Burt ſuch as are ſomewhat bigger, it they chance to catch 
the diſeaſe after they are born, by ſucking ſome infected Nurſe, or by any other occaticn or kind of 
contagion , oftentimes reccive cure. For firſt, you {hall cauſe the Nurſe to uſe the Aqua theriacalis The Cure: 
here-under deſcribed, for the ſpace of twenty or more days . that fo ſhe may the better arm her 
ſclt againſt the contagion of this diſeaſe, and yield Milk winch may have the faculty of meat and 
medicin3 lhe (hall be careful, as often as the gives the child fuck, to walh and dry her teat or pap, 
lett the virulency that the child breaths out at his mouth , be umpaGt in the little holes of the reat 
through which the milk lows out. Now the puſtles of little children (hall be anointed with fome 
ointment that receives Argentzm vrum in ſome ſmall quantity, as Vngrentium enulatum cum mer- 
curio,, or the like, Thcn (hall it be ſwathcd or bound up in {waths and cloths aired with the 
formerly deſcribed Fumigations, For the zelt, it (hal! be kept as warm as you can in ſome warm 
place. Theic and the hike muſt be done, not in one continued courſe, but at ſcveral ſeaſons, 
othcrwile it is to be feared that it would cauſe ulcers to ariſe in the mouth, or elſe (alivation. It any 
Ulcers ariſe in the mouth, and ſpread therein , they thall be tonched with the formerly deſcribed 
waters, but made ſomewhat weaker, having regard to the tender age of the Patient z it the Intant 
ſhall get this diſcaſe ot its Nurſe, let the Nurle be preſently changed, tor it being otherwiſe nourithed 
with tainted and virulent bloud, can never be healed. Many have by theſe means recovered 3 but 
ſuch as have pcr:thed, have not periſhed by the default of Medicins, but by the malignity and vehe- 
mency of the diſcaſc. 


A deſcription of the Aqua Theriacalis, or Treacle-water formerly mentioned. 


Re Rafor. mterior. lignt ſandi gummoſe, "> 11. polypod. quernt, 5 1v. vini albi dulcedinis expertis ſ+ IJ» 4 Treacle: 
aqua fontan. puriſſ. 'h vii). aquar. cichore & fumar. an.Z iv. ſem. junip. heder. & baccar. lauri an. 5 1}. ca- water. 
ryophil. & macis, an. . , cort,citri ſaccaro condrt. conſ. roſ. antbos. cichor. bugloſ. borag. an. 5 \'. conſ. enule 
camp. theriac. vet. © mithrid. an. , ij. dittil them all in Balneo Marie, aftcr the following manner, Let The manner 
the Guatacum be intuſcd in equal parts of Wine, and the fore-mentioned waters tor the fpace of making it, 
twelve hours, and the refidue ot the things in that which remains, of the fame Wine and Waters 
for fix hours ſpace, beating ſuch things as may require it, then let them be mixed together. that fo 
the liquor may be endued with all their faculties. Which, that it may be the more cffectually per- 
fornicd, Jet them be boiled, put up in glaſs bottles cloſely topped for ſome three or four hours (pace, 
in a large Kettle tilled with boiling water z then let then be put into a Glaſs Alembick, and fo di- 
ſtilled. Give 5 iv. of this diſtilled liquor at once, being aromatized with -, j. of Cinatnon, and I j. 
of Diamargariton, and 5 |> of Sugar, to give it a plealing taſte. Such a drink doth not onely retund 
the virulency ot the Lues Venerea, but ftrengthens the noble parts. Rondeletins makes an Aqua The- rondeletins hit 
riacalis atter this manner : ix Theriac. vet. lb j. acetoſe m. it). rad. gram. 4 iij. preg. card. ben. an. m. ij, Treacle-we- 
flor: chamem. pj. temperentar omnia invino albo, & diftillantur in vaſe vitreo : reſerve the water for uſe , * 

where- 
d 
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whereof let the Patient take 3 ij. with  iij. of Sorrel and Bugloſs water : he wiſheth this to be done 
when he ſhall enter into bed or a ſtove, for {o this diſtilled liquor will cauſe ſweat more cafily, and 
mitigate pain, whether given by it ſelf , or with a decoction of grommel, or of China, or Burdock- 
roots3 yet if the Patient be of a phlegmatick conſtitution, he ſhall uſe a decoftion of Gatacum in 
ſicad ofa decotion of China, for it penetrates more ſpeedily, by reaſon of its ſubtilty of parts, and alſo 
expels the dolorifick matter. 


The End of the Nineteenth Book, 


BOON Xx 
Of the SMALL POX and MEAZLES: 
As alſo of Wo rms, andthe LEe ROSIE. 


CHAP. L 
Of the cauſes of the Small Pox and Meazles. 


ad oF. Or that the Small Pox and Meazlesare diſcaſes which uſually are fore-runners and fore- 
=m_=_RY tcllers of the Plague, not onely by the corruption of humours, but oft-times by de- 
ES fault of the air.Morcover,for that Worms are oft-times generated in the Plague, have 
SSI thought good to write of theſe things, to the end, that by this Treatiſe the young Sur- 
Iz: gcon may be more amply and pertectly infiructed in that peſtilent diſeaſe, Alſo 
have thought good to treat of the Leprotic, as being the off-ſpring of the higheſt cor- 
ruption of humours in the body. Now the ſmall Pox are puliles, and the Meazles ſpots which ariſe 
in the top of the skin by reaſon of the impurity of the corrupt bloud ſent thither by the torce of 

What the Nature. Moſt of the Ancients have dclivercd that this impurity is the reliques of the menſiruous 
Small Pox and bloud remaining in the body of the Infant, being of that matter trom whence it drew nouriſhment in 
—_—_ are. the womb, which lying ſtill or quiet for ſome ſpace of time, but itirrced up at the firſt opportunity 
cir Mir, of a hotter Summer, or a ſoutherly or rainy ſcafon, or a hidden malignity in the air, and boiling up, 
or working with the whole maſs of the bloud, ſpread or ſhew themiclves upon the whole ſurtace of 

the body. An argument hercof is, there are few or none who have not been troubled with this 

diſcaſc, at leaſt once in thcir lives, which when it begins to ſhew it {elt, not content to ſet upon ſome 

one, it commonly ſeizcth upon more : now commonly there is as much difference between the ſmall 

Pox and Meazles, as there is between a Carbuncle and a pettilent Bubo : for the Smail Pox ariſes of 

a more groſs and viſcous matter 3 to wit of a Phlegmatick humour : but the Meazles of a more ſub- 

tiland hot 3 that is, a cholerick matter, therefore this yields no marks, but certain ſmall ſpots with- 

out any tumour, and theſe cither red, purple,;or black. But the Small Pox are cxtuberating puliles, 

white in the midi, but red in the circumference, an argument of bloud mixcd with choler, yet they 

are ſcarce known at the beginning, that is, on the firit or ſecond day they appear 3 but on the third 

and fourth day they buach out and rife up into a tumour, becoming white betore they turn into a 

why the {cab but the Mcazles remain {till the lame. : Furthermorc, the {mall Pox prick like needles by rea- 
Meazles do fon of a certain acrimony, and cauſc an itching 3 the Meazles do neither, either becauſe the matter 
not itch, is not ſo acrid and biting, or elſe tor that it is more ſubtil, it calily cxhales, neither is it kept ſhut up 
under theskin. The Paticnts often ſneeze when as theſe matters ſeek paſſage out, by reaſon of the 

putrid vapours aſcending from the lower parts upwards to the brain. They are held with a conti- 
nual Fever, with pains in their backs, itching of their noſe, head-ach, and a vertiginous heavinels, 
and with a kind of ſwounding or fainting, a nauſeous diſpolition, and vomiting, a hoarſneſs, difh- 
cult and frequent breathing, an inclination to ſleep. a heavinels of all the members, their eycs are ticry 
and ſwollen, their urin red and troubled. For Prognolticks we may truly ſay thus much, That the 
matter whence this affect takes its original, partakes of ſc malign, pettilent and contagious a quality, 
that not content to mangle and ſpoil the flethy part, it alſo cats and corrupts the bones like the Lxes 
Venerea, as Tobſcrved not onely in Anno Dom. 1565, but alſo in divers gther years, whercof I think 

it not amiſs to ſet down this notable example, 

The daughter ot Claude Pique a Book-(cller, dwelling in St. Fames his ſtreet in Paris, being ſome 
four or hve years old, having bcen fick of the Small Pox tor the ſpace of a Moneth, and Nature could 
not overcome the malignity of the diſcaſc, there roſc abſceſſes upon the ſternon, and the joints of the 
ſhoulders, whoſe cating and virulent matter, corroded the bones of theſternon, and divided them in 
ſundcr alſo it conſumed a great part of the top of the thoulder-bone, and the head of the blade-bone : 
of this thing I had witneſſes with me, Marcus Myron Phylician of Paris, and at this preſent the Kings 
chict Phyſician, Fohn Doreax Surgeon to the Conte de Bryane, the body being, diſſected in their pre- 
whe acie- lence, Allo you may obſerve in many killed by the malignity of this diſcale and diflected, that it 
—_ vc cauſerh ſuch impreſſion of corruption in the principal parts, as brings the Droplic, Pick, Hoarſneſs, 
wcious ym Alihina, Bloudy-flux ulcerating the Guts, and at length bringeth death, as the puliles have raged or 
tons may rcigacd over theſe or thoſe entrails, *as you {ce them do over the ſurtace of the body 3 for thcy do 
ny me not oncly olclt the external parts, by lcaving the imprettions and icars of the putiles and ulcers, 
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rooting themſelves deep in the fleſh, but alſo oft-times then take away the faculty of motion, eating 
aſunder, and weakning the joints of the Elbow, Wriſt, Knee, and Ankle. Moreover ſundry have been 
deprived of their ſight by them, as the Lord Grymenay, others have loſt their hearing, and otherſome 
the ſmelling, a fleſhy excreſcence growing in the paſſages of the noſe and cars. Bur ifany rclique of 
the diſeaſe remain, and that the whole matter thereot be expelled by the ſtrength of Nature, then 
ſymptoms afterwards ariſe, which ſavour of the malignity of the humour, yea and equal the harm of 
the ſymptoms of the Lues Venerea. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Cure of the Small Pox and Meazles. 


He Cure of this Diſeaſe uſcth to be diverſe, according to the condition of the humour free The Cure. 

from, or partaker of the venenate quality : For if it partake of malignity , and the child be 

aſucking child, ſuch things ſhall be given to the Nurſe as may intringe and overcome the 
ſirength of the malignity,.as we ſhall thew more at large when we come to treat of the Cure of chil- 
dren which are ſick of the Plague 3 howſoeverit be, the child muſt be kept in a warm room free from 
wind, and:muſt be wrapped and covered with ſcarlet cloths, until the Pox come forth. There ſhall 
be provided for the Nurſe medicated Broths, with Purſlain, Lettuce, Sorrel Succory, Borage, and 
French-Barley bound up in a cloth. She ſhall ſhun all ſalt, ſpiced and baked Meats, and in ticad of 
Wine, drink adecoQicn of Licorice, Raiſins, and Sorrel-roots. She ſhall alfo take purging Medi- 
cins, aSif the were flick of the ſame diſeaſe, that ſo her milk may become medicinable. Lalily, She 
ſhall obſerve the ſame diet as is uſually preſcribed to ſuch as have the Plague. You ſhall give the The Child 
child no Pap, or if you give it any, lct it be very little. But if the child be weaned, let him abftain muſt have ng 
from flchh until the Fever have lett him, and the Pox be fully come forth : in ftead of fleſh let him Pap- 
feed on Barley and Almond Creams, Chicken Broths, wherein the tore-named Herbs have been boi- 
led, Panadoes, Gellies, Cullaſſes, Prunes, and Raiſins. Let his drink be a Ptiſan made cf French- 
Barley, Graſs and Sorrel-roots or with a Nodula containing the tour Cold Sceds, the pulp of Prunes 
and Raifns, with the ſhavings of Ivory and Harts-horn 3 between meals the fame decoction may 
be mixed with ſome Syrup of Violets, butuot of Roſcs or afty other altringent Syrup, lett we hinder 
the courſe and inclination of the humour outwards, Let his ſleep be moderate, for too ſound flecp How found 
draws back the matter to the center, and increaſcth the Fever 3 you muſt ncithcr purge, nor draw EE _ 
bloud, the diſeaſe increaſing or being at the height, unleſs peradventure there be a great plenitude, Jiſeaſe, : 
or elſe thediſcaſe complicate with other, as with a Pleurifie, inflammation of the eyes, or 2 {quinancy of purging, 
which require it, left the motion of Nature ſhould be ditturbcd ; but you ſhall think it ſyficient to bleeding, and 
looſe the belly with a gentle Clyſter : but when the height of the diſeaſe is over, and in the declen- fvdorificks, 
fon thereof, you may with Caſſia or ſome ſtronger Mcdicin evacuate part ct tic humours, and the 
reliques of the diſeaſe, But in the ſtate and increale, it is better to ule Sudoriticks, which by atte- 
yuating the humours and relaxing the pores of the skin: nay drive the cautc of *-- di{caſe trom the 
eenter to the circumference, which otherwiſe rctiding in the budy might be a cauſe of death, as I : 
and Richard Hubert obſerved in two Maids, whereof one was four, and the other {eventven years old; Hiſtory, 
for we diſſecting them both being dead, found their ent1ails covered with fcabby or cruſted pulttes, 
like thoſe that break forth upon the sKin. We mult not think that a bluediog 27 noſe at the begin» 
ning of the diſeaſe, or in the firlt four or five days, ſhould carry away the matter and original of the 
difcaſc, tor nevertheleſs the Pox will come forth ; but for that this is a true and nacural Criſis of this 
diſeaſe, as that which is carried to the ſurtace and circuratcrence of the body, ſuch biceding muſt 
not be ſtopped, unleſs you tear it will cauſe {wounding. The mattcr {hall be drawn forth with a 
decoction of Figs, husked Lentils, Citron-ſceds, the Sceds of Fennel, Parſly, Smallage, roots of Grals, 
Raifins, and Dates, For ſuch a decoGtion, ccrtainly it it have power $0 cauſe Sweat, hath allo a ta- 
culty to fend forth unto the skin the morbihck humour z the Seeds of Fennel, and the like opening 
things relax and open the pores of the skin; Figs.lenihe the acrimony of the matter, and gently 
cleanſe, the Lentils keep the jaws and throat, and all the inward parts from puliles, and hindera flux 
by reaſon of their moderate afiriction, but having their husks on, they would bind more then 1s re- 
quircd in the diſeaſe; Dates are thought to comfort the ſtomach, and Citron Sccds todetend the 
heart from malignity; Licorice to ſmooth the throat, and hinder hoarſne(s and caule Sweat. But yen ic is 
theſc things ſhall be given long after mcat, tor it is not fit to ſweat patiently after meat 3 ſome there beſt coprocere 
be who would have the child wrapped in linnen cloths ſteeped in this decoction being hot, and at- Sweat, 
terwards hard wrung forth, Yet had rather to ule bladders or ſponges, or hot bricks for the ſame 
purpolez certainly a decoction of Millet, Figs and Raitms, with ſome Sugar, cauſcth Sweat powertully, 
Neither is it amiſs whilett the Patient is covercd in all other parts ot the body, and ſweats, to fan 
bis face, for thus the native heat is kept in, and fo firengthened, and fainting hindered, and a greater 
excretion of excrementitious humours cauſed. To which purpoſe you may alſo put now and then 
to the Patients noſe a Nedlus made with a little Vinegar and Water of Roles, Camphire, the Pow- 
der of Sanders, and other odoriterous things which have a cooling faculty 3 this alto will keep the 
nole from puliles. 


A ſudorifick 
decoion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III 
IWhat parts muſt be armed againſt, and preſerved from the Pox. | 
He eyes, noſe, throat, lungs, and inward parts ought to be kept freer from the eruption of 
puliles than the other parts, for that their nature and conliltence is more obnoxious to the 
How to defend malignity of this virulency, and they are eafilier corrupted and blemiſhed, Therefore left 
the Eyes. the eyes ſhould be hurt, you mult defend them when you hrit begin to ſuſpe& the diſcaſe, with the 


eye-lids, alſo moiſtning them with Roſe-water, Verjuice or Vinegar, and a little Camphire, There 
are ſome alſo who for this purpoſe make a decoction of Sumach, Berbery-ſeeds, Pomgranat-pills, 

Aloes, and a little Saffron, the juice of ſower Pomgranats, and the water of the Whites ot Eggsdrop- 

ped in with Roſe-water are good for the ſame purpole, alſo Womens milk mixed with Roſe-water 

When the and oftenrenewed, and laſtly all ſuch things as have a repcrcuthve quality. ' Yet if the eyes be much 
Eyes muſt not (wollen and red, you ſhall not uſe repercuthives alone, but mix therewith diſcufſers and cleaners, 
be —_ ſuch as are fit by a familiarity of Nature to ſtrengthen the light 3 and let theſe be tempered with ſome 
day wr " Fennelor Eye-bright water. Then the Patient ſhall not look upon the light, or red things.for fear of 
"  painand inflammation 3 wherefore in the {tate of the diſcaſe, when the pain and inflanumation of the 

eycs are at their height, gently drying and diſcuſlive things properly conducing to the eyes, are moſt 

convenient, as waſhed Aloes, Tutty. and Antimony, in the Water of Fennel, Eye-bright, and Roſes, 

How tode. The formerly mentioned Nod#lws will preſcrve the noſe, and linnen cloths dipped in the fore-ſaid 
fend the Noſe. aſtringent decoction, put in the noltrils, and outwardly applied. We ſhall detend the jaws, throat, 
How the and throtle, and preſerve the integrity of the voice by a gargle of oxycrate, or the juice of ſower Pom- 
—_ granats,holding alſo the grains ot them in their mokbeaed often rouling them up and down therein, 
How the as alſo by Nodulaes of the ſecds of Pfilwem, Quinces.and the like cold and aftringent things. We muſt 
Lungs, provide tor the lungs and reſpiration by ſyrups of Jujubes, Violets, Roſes, white Poppies, Pomgra- 
nats, Water-Lillies, and the like. Now when as the Pox are throughly come forth, then may you 

permit the Patient to uſe ſomewhat a freer diet, and you mult wholly buie your ſelf in ripening and 

evacuating the matter, drying and ſcaling them. But tor the Meazles, they are cured by reſclution 

onely, and not by ſuppuration 3 the Pox may be ripened by anointing them with freſh butter, by 

fomenting them with a decoction of the Roots of Mallows, Lillies, Figs, Line-ſceds, and the like. 

Hew to pre- After they are ripe,they ſhall bave their heads clipped off with a pair of Scifſers, or clſe be opened with 
velit Pock-arrs a polden or filver needle, left the matter contained in them ſhould corrode the fleſh that lies there- 
under, and after the cure, leave the prints or pock-holes behind it, which would cauſe ſome defor- 

mity 3 the pres or matter being evacuated, they ſhall be dried up with «agzent. roſat. adding thereto 

Ceruls, Litharge, Aloes, and a little Saffron in Powder 3 for theſe have not onely a faculty to dry, 

but alſo to regenerate fleſh; for the ſame purpoſe the lower of Batley and Lupines are diſſolved and 

mixed with Roſe-watcr, and the affected parts anointed therewith with a fine linnen rag z ſome 

anoint them with the {ward of Bacon boiled in Water and Wine, then preſently ſtrew upon them 

the flower of Barly or Lupines, or both of them. Others mix crude Hony newly taken from the 

Comb, with Barly-flower, and therewithal anoint the puliles ſo to dry them being dricd up like a 

ſcurf or ſcab, they anoint them with Oil of Roſes, Violets, Almonds, or elſe with ſome Cream, that 

they may the ſooner fall away, the pultles being broken 3 tedious itching ſolicits the Patient to 

Rewedies for ſcratch, whence happens excoriation and filthy ulcers, for ſcratching is the occaſion of greater at- 
excoriation, tration. Wherctore you ſhall bind the ſick childs hands, and foment the itching parts with a de- 
coction of Marſh-mallows, Barly and Lupines, with the addition of ſome ſalt. Bur if it be already 

excoriated, then ſhall you heal it with anguentum album camphorat. adding thereto a little Powder of 

Aloes or Cinnabaris, or a little deſiccativum rubrum. But it notwithſtanding all your application of 

repelling niedicins, puſtles nevertheleſs break forth at the Eyes, then mult they be diligently cured 

with all mianner of Colyria, having a care that the inflammation of that part grow not to that big- 

neſs as to break the Eyes, and that which ſometimes happens to drivethem torth of their proper 

orbs. If any cruſty ulcers ariſe in the noſtrils, they may bedricd and cauſed to fall away by putting 

up of Ointments. Such as ariſe in the Mouth, Palate, and throat, with hoarſneſs and difficulty of 

{wallowing, may be hclped by Gargariſms made with Barly-water, the Waters of Plantain and Cher- 

vil, with ſome ſyrup of Roſes, or Dzamoron diffolved therein 3 the Patient ſhall hold in his mouth Su- 

Eor the ulcers $27 of Roſes, or the Tablets of Eled. diatragacanth. frigid, The Pock-arrs left in the Face, if they 
of the mourh bunch out undecently, thall be clipped away with a pair of Sciſſers, and then anointed with freſh 
and jaws. Ungwent. citrin. or elſe with this liniment, Bt Amyli triticei & amygdalar. excorticatarum an. 3  (s. 
To help the ou. tragacanth. 3 \.. ſeminis melonum, fabarum ſiccarum excorticat. farine hordei, an. 3 iv. Let them 
_——_ {cars 11 be made into tine Powder, and then incorporated with Roſe-water, and ſo.make a Liniment, 
mne arte wherewith anoint the face with a feather z let it be wiped away in the morning, waſhing the face 
with ſome water and wheat-bran; hereto alſo conduceth lac wirginale z Gooſe, Ducks, and Ca- 
pons greaſe are good to ſmooth the roughneſs of the skin, as alſo of Oil of Lillies 3 Hares bloud of 

one newly killed and hot, is good to fill and plain, as alſo whiten the Pock-holes, if they be often 

rubbed therewith. In ttead hereof many uſe the {ward of Bacon rubbed warm thereon; alſo the 

diſtilled Waters of Bean-flowers, Lilly-roots, Red-roots, Egg-ſhells, and Oil of Eggs are thought very 

prevalent to walte and ſmooth the Pock-arrs. | 
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A Diſcourſe of certain monſtrous Creatures whicl#breed againſt Nature in the bo- 
dies of Men, Women, and little Children, which may ſerve as an Induftion 
to the enſuing Diſcourſe of W o R ws. 


S in the Macrocoſmos or bigger World, ſo in the Microcoſmos or leſſer World there are Winds, A compariſon 
Thunders, Earthquakes, Showrs, Inundations of Waters, Sterilitics, Fertilitics, Stoncs, Moun- Þ<ween they 
tains, and ſundry ſorts: of Fruits and Creaturcs thence ariſe, For who can deny but that-thcre is p gr_ 
Wind contained and ſhut up in flatulcnt abſceſſes, and in the guts of thoſe that arc troubled with the ——maghncnng 
Colick ? Flatulencics make fo great a noiſe in divers womens bellies, if ſo be you Rand near them, tion of wind 
that you would think you hcard a great number of Frogs croaking in the night time. That Water in mans body, 
is contained in watcry abſceſſes, and the belly of ſuch as have the droplie, is manifctied by that cure Of Warer. 
' whichis performed by the letting forth of the water. In hts of Agues the whole body is no other- 
wiſe ſhaken and tremblcs, than the Earth when it is heard to bellow, and felt to ſhake under our 
feet. He which ſhall ſee the Stones which are taken out of the bladder, and come from the kidnies Of Stones. 
and divers other parts of the body, cannot deny but that Stones are generated in our bodics. Fur- 
thermore we ſce both Men and Women, who in their Face or ſome other parts ſhew the imprethon or _ = 
imprinted figure ofa Cherry, Plumb, Service, Fig, Mulberry, and the like Fruit 3 the cauſe hereof formation. 
is thought tobe the power of the Imagination concurring with the formative faculty, and the ten- 
derneſs of the yiclding and wax-like Embryon, eafie to be brought into any form or higure, by rcaſon 
ot the proper and native humidity. For you (hall tind that all their Mothers whileft they went with 
them have earneſtly defircd or longed for ſuch things, which, whileſt they have too carneltly agitated 
in their minds, they have transferred the ſhape unto the child, whilett that they could not enjoy the 
things themſelves. Now who'can deny but that the Bunches of the Back and hrge Wens reſemble 
Mountains? Who can gain-ſay, but that the {qualid Sterility may be aflimilate to the heftick drine(s 
of waſted and conſumed perſons? and Fertility deciphered by the body dittended with much fleth 
and fat, ſo that the legs can ſcarce ſtand under the burden of the belly ? But that divers Creatures are 
generated in one Creature, that is in Man, and that in fundry parts of him, the following Hiſtories 
thall make it evident. 
Hollerias tells that a certain Italian by frequent fmelling to the Herb Baſil, had a Scorpion bred in 754. de morb 
his Brain, which cauſed long and vehement pain, and at length death; therefore I have here expreſt inter. cape, 
the figure of that Scorpion, tound when as his Brain was opencd, 


The Figure of a Scorpion. 


It makcs Hollerius conje&ture of the cauſe and original of this Scorpion probable,tor that Chryſippas, 
Diophanes, and Pliny write, that of Baſil beaten between two ſtones, and laid in the Sun, there will 
come Scorpions. 

Fernelius writes that in a certain Souldier who was flat noſcd, upon the too long reſtraint or ſtop- 156.5. de parts 
page ofa certain filthy matter that flowed out of the noſe, that there were generated two hairy worms morbic. cap. 7. 
of the bigneſs of ones finger, which at length made him mad 3 he had no manifeſt Fever, and he died 
about the twenticth day. This was thcir (hape, by as much as we can gather by Fernelius his words, 


The Effgies of IWorms mentioned by Fernelius; 


Lues Duret, aman of great learning and credit, told me that he had an niftory: 
come forth with his Urin, after a long and difficult diſeaſe, a quick Crea- ; 
ture, of colour red, but otherwiſe in ſhape like a Millepes, that is, a Che- 
flop, or Hog-louſe. 


Count Charles of Mansfieldt laſt Summer troubled with a grievous and continual Fever, in the ,, y;gery. 
Duke of Guiſes place caſt forth a filthy matter at his Yard, in the ſhape of a live thing almoſt juſt in 
this form. k 
The 
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> The ſhape of a thing caſt forth by Urin. 


Nizoleus Flor: Monſtrous Cieatures alſo of ſundry forms are alſo generated in the wombs of women 3 ſomewhilcs 
God.lib.7 c,18. alone, otherwhiles with a Mola, and ſometimes with a Child naturally and well made ; as Frogs, 
Toads, Serpents, Lizzards: which therefore the Ancients have termed the Lombards brethren, tor 
that it was uſual with their Women, that together with their natural and perfect ifſue, they brought 
into the World Worms, Serpents, and monſtrous Creatures of that kind generated in their wombs, 
for that they always more reſpeRed the decking of their bodies than they did their diet. For it 
- happened whileſt they fed on Fruits, Weeds and Traſh, and ſuch thingsas were of ill juice, they ge- 
nerated a putrid matter, or certainly very ſubje& to putrefaCtion and corruption, and conſequently 
Lib.error, popul. opportune to generate ſuch unperfect creatures. Foubartas telleth that there were two Ttalian wo- 
men that in one moneth brought forth each of them a monſirous birth z the one that married a Tai- 
lor, brought forth a thing ſo little, that it reſembled a Rat without a tail z but the othera Gentle- 
woman, brought forth a larger, for it was of the bigneſs of a Cat 3 both of them were black, and as 
ſoon as they came out of the Womb, they ran up high on the wall, and held faſt thercon with their 
nails. Lycoſthenes writes that in Anno Dom. 1494. a woman in Cracovia, in the ſtreet which taketh 
name from the Holy Ghoſt, was delivered of a dead child who had a Serpent taftned upon his back, 
which fed upon this dead child, as you may perceive by this tollowing Figurc. 


The Figure of a Serpent faſtned to a Child. 
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* Leriuus Lemnius tells a very firange Hiſtory to this purpoſe. Some few years agone (faith he) a 
omg age certain woman of the Iſle in Flanders, which being with cild by a Sailor, = belly {welled up 7 
ſpecdily, that it ſeemed ſhe would not be able to carry hcr burden to the term preſcribed by Nature 
hernineth moneth being ended, ſhe callsa Midwife, and preſently after firong throws and pains, ſhe 
firſt brought forth a deformed lump of fleſh, having as it were two handles on the ſides, iretched 
forth to the length and manner of arms, and it moved and panted with a certain vital motion, after 
the manner of Sponges and Sea-nettles3 but afterwards there came forth of her womb a monſter 
with a crooked noſe, a long and round neck, terrible eyes, a ſharp tail, and wonderful quick of the 
{cet : it was ſhaped much after this manner, 


The ſhape of a Monſter that came forth of a Womans Womb. 
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As ſoon as it came into the light, it filled the wholer 20m with a noiſc and hifling, running to cvery 
fide to find out a lurking hole wherein to hide its head, but the Women which were-preſcnt, with a 
joint conſent tell upon it, and {mothered it with cuſhions at length the poor woman wearied with long 
travel, was delivered of a Boy, but ſo evilly entreated and handled by this Monſter, that it died as ſoon 
as it was chriſtened, nts 
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Cornelius Gemma, a Phyſician of Lovain, telleth that there were many very monſtrous and {trange Lb. de divinis. 
things caſt caſt forth, both upwards and downwards out of the belly of a certain Maid of Lovain, of the 24tr.Charaite 
age of fifteen years. Amongſt the reſt, ſhe caſt forth at her fundament, together with her excrements, 2" 

a living creature ſome foot and half long, thicker then ones thumb, very like an Eel, but that it had 
a very hairy tail. Ihave here given you the tigure of the Monſter, as it was expreſſed by him. 


The Figure of a Monſter that came forth of a Maids Belly. 


Maſter Peter Barque and Claude le Grand, Surgeons of. Verdun, lately affirmed to me, that they cured An Hiſtorf? 

the wife of a certain Citizen of Verdun, which out of an Abſceſs broken in the belly, caſt forth a great 

pumber of Worms, together with the quitture z and theſe were cf the thickneſs of ones finger, with 

ſharp heads, which fo gnawed her guts, that the excrements fora long time came forth at the ulcer, 

but now ſhe is perfectly recovered. | 
Anthony Benenius a Phyſician of Florence, telleth that one Fohn Menuſierus, a man of forty years of Af Hiſtory 

age, troubled with continual pains at his ſtomach, was often at the point of death, neither found he any 

help by the counſels of many Phyſicians which he uſed. At length coming tohave his advice, he gave 

him a vomit, by means whereof he caſt up a great quantity of corrupt and putrid matter, yet was he 

not thereby caſed of his pain : Therefore he gave him another vomit, by torce whercothe caft up much 

matter like to the former, and together therewith a Worm of four fingers long, having a red round 

head, of the bignels of a great Peaſe, covered over the body with a ſott downinefs, with a forked tail 

in manner of a half Moon, going upon four tect,-two before, and two behind. 


The Figure of a Worm caſt forth by Vomit. 


Why ſhould I mention the prodigious bodies which are: found in Abſceſſes, as Stones, Chalk, The” efficient 
Sand, Coals, Snail-ſhells, Straws, Hay, Horns,Hairs,and many kinds of living and dead creatures? For _ — 
there is nothing in the generation of theſe things (cauſed by corruption, preceded by much altera- thingy ptſitrn 
tion) which may make us admire, or. hold us in ſauſpence, eſpecially if we thall contider that Nature, preternatural- 
the fruitful Parent of all thiggs, hath put divers portions and particles of the univerſal matter where- ly generated 
of the greater World is compoſed into this Microcoſmos, or little World, Man 3 whereby he might the 12 ur bodies, 
rather ſeem to be made to the reſemblance and form of the greater. Wherefore it fo diſports it (elf 
here, that it may counterfeit and reſemble all the ations and motions which it uſeth to pertorm in the 


Scene of the greater World in this httle one, if fo be that matter be not wanting. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Worms which uſe to breed in the Guts. 


ginning of corruption in the Stomach, is quickly carried into the Guts, and there it pu- are generated, 
trches, having not acquired the form of laudable Chylus in the firſt concoction. This, tor 
that it is viſcid, tenaciouſly adheres to the Guts, neither is it eaſily evacuated with the other excre- 
ments therefore by delay it further putrehes, and by the efhcacy of heat, it turns into the matter 
and nouriſhment for Worms. This alimentary humour being conſumed, unleſs {ome freth ſupply The reaſon 
the want thereof, which may caſe their hunger, they move themſelves in the Guts with great vio- ; ge. 6g 
lence, they cauſe grievous and great pains, yea, and oft-times they creep up to the Stomach, and £1 4 
ſocome forth by the Mouth , and ſometimes they aſcend into the holes of the Palat, and come mouth, 
forth at the Noſe, ' Worms are of thxee ſorts, for ſome are round and long, others broad and long, 
others ſhort and Nender, The fr{t are called by the Ancients Teretes, that is round, for that they The differen- 
are long, and round, Theſecond are named Tenie, for that their bodies are long and broad, like ces of Worms, 
a Rowler or Swathe. The third are termed 4ſcarides, for that they commonly wrap themſelves up 
round, Other differences of Worms are taken from their colours, as red, white, black, ath-colou- 
red, yellowiſh.” Someal(o are hairy, with a great head like the little Fiſh which the French call Cha- 
bot, we a Millers Thumb ;, in ſore diſeaſes many worms are generated and caſt forth by the Funda- 
ment, as ſinall as hairs, and uſually of colour white, and theſe are they which are called Aſcarides, 
The diverſity of colours in Worms proceedeth not from the like diſtinet diverlity of hur.ours where- 
of they are generated. For the melancholick and cholerick humour by their qualities are wholly 
unfit to generate Worms. . But this manifold variety in colour, is by reaſon of the different corru- 
ption.of the chy{us or phlegmatick humour whereof they are bred. The long and broad Worms are 
often-times ſtretched alongt all the Guts, being like to a m—_ or albuminous ſubſtance _ 
r verily 


\ Groſs viſcid and crude humour is the material cauſe of Worms, which having got the be- ggw Worms 
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&n Hiſtory. verily Iſaw one voided by a Woman which was like to a Serpent, and ſome ſix foot long, which 

ought not to ſeem ſtrange, ſeeing, it 1s noted by the Ancients, that they have ſcen Worms ſolong 
An Hiſtory. as the length of the whole Guts, that is ſeven times the length of ones body. Wierus writes, that he 
ſaw a Country-man who voided a Wort eight foot and one inch long, inhead and mouth reſem- 


bling a Duck, which therefore I have thought good here to exprels. 


The Figure of a Worm, generated in, and caſt forth of the Gat. 


In obſervat. Valeriola affirmeth, that he ſaw a Worm above nine foot long Now as Worms differ in ſhape, 
ſo are their places of generation alſo different. For theround ms long Worms are commonly gene- 
In what places rated in the ſmaller guts, the reſt in the greater, but eſpecially the Aſcarides : none breed in the Sto- 
of the belly mach, as that which is the place of the firſt concoGFion. Thexe truly the matter which breedeth 
worms are ge- theſe Worms, gets the firſt rudiment of corruption, but comes to perfefion onely in the gutsz they 
nerated, breed in ſome Infants in their mothers bellies , by the pravity and corrupt nature of the humour 
flowing from the Mother for the nouriſhment of the Child, which for that then they do not expe] 
it by ſiege, it by delay putrcheth the more. and yields fit matter for the breeding of Worms, as ſome 
Ad finem lib. 4. have obſerved out of Hippocrates, Laſtly, Worms breed in people of any age that are Bclly-gods and 
de morbis given to gluttony, as alſo in ſuch as feed upon meats of ill juice, and apt to cortupt, as crude Summer- 
: fruits, Cheeſe, and Milk-meats, But to know in what part of the guts the Worms do lurk, you muſt 
1 _— he Note that when they are in the ſmall guts, the Patients complain of a pain in their Stomach, with a 
(mall guts, dog-like appetite ,whereby they require many and ſeveral things without reaſon, a great part of the 
nouriſhment being conſumed by the Worms lying there 3 they are alſo ſubject to often fainting, by 
rcaſon of the ſympathy which the ftomach, being a.part of moſt cxquiſit ſenſe, hath with the heart, 
the noſe itches, the breath ſtinks, by reaſon of the exhalations ſent up from the meat cortupting in 
the ſtomach through which occaſion they are alſo given to fleep, but are now and then waked 
therefrom by ſudden ſtartings and fears3 they are held with a continued@nd flow fever, a dry cough, 
a winking with their eye-lids, and often changing of the colcur of their faces. But long and broad 
"ICE Worms. being the innates of the greater guts.ſhew themſelves by ſtools repleniſhed with many ſloughs, 
_ in the here and there reſembling the ſeeds ot a Musk-melon or Cucumer.Aſcarides are known by the itching 
great guts. they cauſe in the Fundament, cauſing a ſenſe as if it were Ants running up and down cauſing alſo 
Signs of Aſca- a tenaſmus, and falling down of the Fundament. This is the cauſc of all theſe ſymptoms; their ſleep 
. Tides is turbulent and often clamorous, when as hot, acrid and ſubtil vapours, raiſed by the Worms from 
the like humour and their food, are ſent up to the head 3 but ſound ſleep by the contrary, as when a 
miſty vapour is ſent up from a groſs and cold matter. They dream they eat in their fleep, for that 
while the Worms do more greedily conſume the chylous matter in the guts, they fiir up the ſenſe 
of the like aCtion in the phantafie. They grate of gnaſh their tceth by reaſon of a certain convulſi- 
fick repletion, the muſcles of the temples and jaws being diftended by plenty of vapours. A dry 
cough comes by the conſent of the vital parts ſerving tor reſpiration, which the natural, to wit, the 
Diaphragma, or Midriff, {mit upon by acrid vapours, and irritated as though there were ſome hu- 
mour to be expelled by coughing. Theſe ſame acrid fumes aſfailing the oritice of the ventricle, 
cauſe either an hicketting, or clſca fainting, according to the condition of their conſiſtence, groſs or 
thin 3 theſe carried up to the parts of the Face cauſe an itching of the Noſe, a darknels of the Sight, 
and a ſuddenchangiug of the colour in the cheeks. Great Worms are worſe than little ones, red than 
white, living than dead, many than few, variegated than thoſe of one colour, as thoſe which are 
why worms figns of a greater corruption, Such as are caſt torth bloudy and ſprinkled with bloud, are deadly, for 
af - free co- they ſhew that the ſubſtance of the guts is eaten aſunder 3 for oft-times they corrode and perforate 
lours are more the body of the gut wherein they are contained, and thence penetrate into divers parts of the belly ; 
dangerous, {<q that they have come forth ſometimes at the navel, having eaten themſelves a paſlage forth, as Ho/- 
lerius affirmeth, When as children troubled with the Worms draw their breath with difficulty, and 
wax moiſt over all thcir bodies, it is a ign that death isat hand. If at the beginning of ſharp Fevers, 
round worms come forth alive, it is ſign of a peſtilent Fever, the malignity of whoſe matter they could 
not endure, but were forced to come forth, Burt if they be caſt forth dead, they arc ſigns of greater 

corruption in the humours, and of a more yenenate malignity. 
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CHAP. V. 
IWhat Crreto be wſed for the Worms. 


N this diſeaſe there is but one Indication, that is, the excluſion or caſting out of the Worms The generat 
either alive or dead forth of the body, as being ſuch that in their whole kind are againlt- Na- jndications © 
ture 3 all things muſt be ſhunned which are apt to heap up putrctation in the body by their curing the 

corruption, ſuch as are crude Fruits, Cheeſe, Milk-meats, Fiſhes and laltly ſuch things as are of a W9rms. 
difficult and hard digeſtion, but prone to corruption. Pap is fit for children, for that they require 
moilt things 3 but theſe ought to anſwer in a certain fimilitude to the confiltence and thickne(s of 
Milk, that ſo they may be the more eaſily concocted and aflimilated, and ſuch onely is that pap which 
is made with Wheat-flower, not crude, but baked in an Oven, that the Pap made therewith may nor 
be too viſcid nor thick, if it ſhould onely be boiled in a Pan as much as the Milk would rcquirez os 
Elſe the Milk would be too terreſtrial or too wateriſh, all the fatty portion thercot being reſolved, the 
cheeſic and whayith portion remaining, if it ſhould boil ſo much as were neceſſary for the full boiling, 
of the crude meat 3 they which uſe meal otherwiſe in pap, yicld matter for the generating of grois 
and viſcid humours in the ſtomach, whence happens obſtruction in the firſt veins and ſubſtance of the 
liver; by obſtruction worms breed in the guts, and the ſtone in the kidnies and bladder. The Pa- 
tient mult be fed often, and with meats of good juice, lett the worms through want of nouriſhmcn: 
ſhould gnaw theſubltance of the guts. Now when as ſuch things breed of a putrid mattcr, the Pa- 
ticnt (hall be purged, and the putretaGtion repreſt by Mcdicins mentioned in our Treatiſe of the 
Plague, For the quick killing and caſting of them forth, Syrup of Succory or of Limmons with _... . 
Rubarhb, a little Treacle or Mithridate, is a ſingular Medicin, it there be no Fever. You may alſo —_ nt 
tor the ſame purpole uſe this following Mcdicin. Re Corn certi, pul. raſirr. eboris, an. 5 j. . ſem ti wich fwh a5 
nacet, & contra verm. an. 5 }« fiat decott. proparva doſi, in colat. infinde rbei optimi, 3 }. cinam. Y \. diſſolve have the 
ſrupi de abſmth. 5 (5. make a potion, give it in the morning three hours betore any broth. Oil of Worws muſt 
Olives drunk, kills Worms as alſo Water of Knotgra(s drunk with Milk; and in like manner all be purged. 
bitter things, Yet I could firſt wiſh them to give a Clyſter made of Milk, Honey, and Sugar, without 
Oils and bitter things, leſt ſhunning thereof they leave the lower guts and come upwards tor this is 
natural to Worms to {hun bitter things, and tollow ſweet things. Whence you may learn, that to 
the bittcr things which you give by the mouth, you muſt always mix (weet things, that allurcd by 
the {weetnels, they may devour them more greedily, that ſo they may kill them. Therefore I would 
with Milk and Sugar mix the ſecds of Centaury, Rue, Womwood, Aloes, and the like : Harts-horn gares-horn 
is very cffectual againſt Worms, wheretore you may infuſe the ſhavings thereof in the Water or good again? 
Drink that the Patient drinks, as alſo to boil ſome thereof in his broths. So alſo Treacle drunk or *< Worm: 
taken in broth, killeth the Worms 3 Purſlain boiled in broths, and diſtilled and drunk , is allo goud 
againſt the Worms 3 as alfo Succory and Mints; alſoa dccodtion of the leſſer Houlleck and Scbeticns 
given with Sugar before mcat 3 it is no lefs cffetual to put Worm-ſceds in their Pap, and in roalted 
Apples, and fo to give them it. Alſo you may make ſuppolitorics after this manner, and put them Suppoſicory 
upinto the Fundament. Kc Coralli ſebalbi, raſire eboris, corn.cerv. uti, ireos, ans I ij. mellis albi 5 39. (5, 4821nſt the 
aque centinodie q.ſ. ad omnia concorporanda, fiant Glandes : let one be put up every day, of the weight of AK AIG. 
3 ij. for children 3 theſe ſuppoſitories arc chiefly to be uſed for Aſcarides, as thoſe which adhere to 
the right gut. To ſuch children as can take nothing by the mouth, you ſhall apply Cataplaſms to 
their navels made of the Powder of Cummin-ſceds, the lower of Lupines, Wormwood, Southern- 
wood, Tanſie, the leaves of Artichokes, Ruc, the Powder of Coloquintida, Citron-{ccds, Aloes, Arſe- 
{mart, Horſe-mint, Peach-lcavcs, Coſtus amarns, Zedoaria, Sope, and Ox-gall. Such Cataplaſms are 
oft-times ſpread over all the belly, mixing therewith aftringent things tor the [trengthening of the 
part, as Oil of Myrtils, Quinccs and Maliich 5 you may alſo apply a great Onion hollowed in the 
the mid(t, and hlled with Aloes and Treacle, and ſo roaſted in the Embers, then beaten with bitter 
Almonds, and an Ox gall. Alſo you may make Emplaſters of bitter things, as this which tollows : 
I Felis bubuli, ſucci abſinth, an. 5 1). colocyn. 5 |. teranturr & miſceantiry ſynuel, incorporentiey cxem farina lit- 
pinorum : make hercot an Emplalier to be laid upon the navel, 

Liniments and Ointmcnts may be alſo made for the fame purpoſe, to anoint the belly; you may 
alſo make Plaſters for the navel of Pilule Rf. anointing, in the mean time the Fundament with Honey A plaſter 5- 
and Sugar, that they may be chaſcd from above with bitter things, and allured downwards with gainſt the 
{weet things, Orclſe take Worms that have been calt forth, dry them in an iron pan over the hre, Worms. 
then powder them, and give them with Wine or ſome other liquor to be drunk; tor fo they axe thought 
quickly to kill the rett ot the Worms. Hercto alſo conduceth the juice of Citrons drunk with the 
Qil of bitter Almonds or Sallet-oil. Alſo ſome make Baths againſt this atfc&t, of Wormwood, Galls, 
Peach-leaves boiled in Water, and then bathe the child therein. | 

But in curing the Worms, you mutt obſerve that this diſcaſe is oft-timcs entangled with another 
more grievous diſeaſe, as an acute and burning Fever, a flux or ſcouring, and the like 3 in which (as 
for example fake) a Fever being preſent and conjoined therewith, it you ſhall give Worn-ſceds, old 
Treacle, Myrrh, Aloes, you ſhall increaſe the Fever and Flux, for that bitter things arc very contrary 
to thele atfects, But it on the contrary, in a Flux whereby the Worms arc excluded, you thall give 
Corral, and the Flower of Lentils, you thall augment the Fever, making the matter more contuma- 
cious by dry and aſtringent things. Therefore the Phytician ſhall be careful in conſidering whether A Fever ſome- 
the Fever be aſymptom of the Worms, or on the contrary it be eſſential, and not ſympromatick 3 that "Oe 'Y vu 
this bcing known, he may principally infilt in the uſe of ſuch Medicins as refiſt both affects, as Pur- CES 4 
ging and bitteriſh in a Fever and Worms, but bitter and ſomewhat aftrictive things in the Worms diſcaſe, 
and Flux, | 
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CHAP. VI. 
4 ſhort deſcription of the Elephantiaſis or Leproſie, and of the Cauſes thereof. 


rough, ſcabious, wrinkled, and unequal, like the skin of an Elephant. - Yet this name 

may ſcem tobe impoſed thercon, by reafon of the greatneſs of the diſeaſe. Some from 

the opinion of the Arabians, have termed it Lepra, or Leprofie ( but unproperly, for the Lepra is a 

kind of ſcab and diſeaſe of the skin, which is vulgarly called Malrm ſand manis)) which word for 

the preſent we will uſe, as that which prevails by cuſtom and antiquity. Now the Leprofie (ac- 

Lib 4. cap.l. cording to Paulus) is a Cancer of the whole Body, the which (as Avicen adds) corrupts the com- 

Liv.2,cap.l11, plexion, form and figure of the members. Galen thinks the cauſe ariſeth from the error of the 

{anguifying faculty, through whoſe default the aſſimilation in the fleth and habit of the body is de- 

praved, and much changed from it ſelt, and the rule of Nature. But ad Glauconem, he dctines this 

diſeaſe, An effuſion of troubled or groſs bloud into the veins and habit of the whole body. This 

Diſcaſe is judged great, for that it partakes of a certain -venenate virulency, depraving the mem- 

There is acer- bers and comelinels of the whole body. Now it appcars that the Leprohie partakes of a certain 

=o 04 ym venenate virulency by this, that ſuch as are melancholick in the whole habit of their bodies, are 

the Lenhfe not leprous. Now this diſcaſe is compoled of three differences of Diſcaſes : Firſt, it conſiſts of a 

diltemper againtt Nature, as that which at the beginning is hot and dry, and at length the ebulli- 

tion of the humours ceaſing, and the heat diſperſed, it becomes cold and dry, which is the con- 

jun& cauſe of this ſymptom. Alſo it conlilts of an evil compoſition or conformation, for that 

it depraves the higure and beauty of the parts. Alſoit conſiſts, of a ſolution of continuity, when _ 

as the fleſh and skin are cleft in divers parts with ulcers and chops. The Leprofie hath for the moſt 

The primitive Part three general cauſes, that is, the Primitive, Antecedent, and ConjunQtive, The Primitive cauſe 

cauſe of a Le- is either trom the hrit conformation, or comes to them after they are born. It is thought to be 

proſie. in him from the hift confogmation, who was conceived of depraved and menſiruous bloud, and ſuch 

rs they May 25 are inclined to melancholy 3 who was begot of the leprous ſecd of one er both his Parents, for 

- —_— ſons gencrate leprous, becauſe the principal being tainted and corrupted with a 
from their 1Eprous perſons ge Prous , e the principal parts being tainte P 

firſt confor- melancholick and venenate juice, it muſt neceſſarily tollow, that the whole maſs of bloud and ſeed 

mation, that falls trom it, and the whole body ſhould alſo be vitiated. This cauſe happens to thoſe that 

are already born, by long ſtaying, and inhabiting in Maritime Countries, whereas the groſs and mi- 

liy air, in ſucceſs of time, induceth the like fault into the humours of the body 3 tor that, accor- 

ding to Hippocrates, {uch as the air is, ſuch is the ſpirit, and ſuch the humours. Alſo long abiding 

in very hot places, becauſe the bloud is torritied by heat, but in cold places, for that they incraſ- 

fate, and congcaling the ſpirits, do after a manner ſtupihie, may be thought the primitive cauſes of 

this diſcaſe. Thus in ſome placcs of Germany there are divers leprous perſons but they are more 

frequent in Spain, and ovcr all Africa, than in all the World belide, and in Langredoc, Provence, 

and Gwyenne, are more than in whole France beſides. Familiarity, copulation, and cohabitation with 

leprous perſons may be reckoned amongſt the cauſes thereof, becauſe they transfer this diſeaſe to 

their Familiars by their breath, ſweat, and ſpittle, left on the edges of the Pots or Cups. This dif- 

eaſe is alſo cauſcd by the too frequent ule of ſalt, ſpiced, acrid and groſs meats, as the fleſh of Swine, 

Aſſes, Bears, Pulſe, Milk-meats 3 ſoalſo groſs and {trong Wines, Drunkenneſs, Gluttony, a laborious 

lite, tull of foxrow and cares, for that they incraſflate, and as it were burn the bloud. But the reten- 

tion of mclancholick excrements, as the ſuppretſhon of the Hemorrhoids, Courſes, Small Pox, and 

Mcazles, as allo a Quartan Fever acculttomed to comeat ſer times 3 the drying up of old ulcers, for 

that they detile the maſs of the bloud with a melancholick droſs and filth. Now you mult under- 

ſtand, that the caule of the Leprohe by the retention of the ſuperfluities, happens, becauſe the corrupt 

bloud is not evacuated, but regurgitates over the whole body, and corrupts the bloud that ſhould 

nouriſh all the members 3 wherefore the afhimilative faculty cannot well aſſimilate by reaſon of the 

corruption and detault of the juice z and thus in concluſion the Leprofie is cauſed. The Antecedent 

cauſes are the humours diſpoſed to aduſtion and corruption into melancholy, by the torrid heat ; 

tor in bodies poſſeſied with ſuch heat, the humours by aduſtion eaſily turn into melancholy, which in 

time acquiring the malignity and corruption ofa virulent and venenate quality, yields a beginning, 

The Conjun& and eflence to the Leproltic. The Conjunct cauſes are the melancholick humours , which arc now 

cauſe. partakers of a vencnate and malign quality, and ſpread over the whole habit of the body, corrupt- 

ing and deliroying it firti by an hot and dry diſtemper, and then by a cold and dry, contrary to the 

How it comes bcginnings ot lite. For hence inevitable death mult enſue, becauſe our life conlilts in the modera- 


to be deadly, tion of heat and moitture, 


JT - diſeaſe is termed Elephantiafis , becauſe the skin of ſuch as arc troubled therewith is 


The Antece- 
dent cauſe of 


Leprofie. 


CHAP. VIL 
The ſigns of a Leproſie, breeding, preſent, and already conirmed. 


tive and freſh colour of the Face, by that affect of the Face, which is commonly called 
Gutta roſacea , red ard blackiſh ſuffuſions and pultles, the falling away of the hairs, and 
a great thirli, and a drineſs of the mouth both by night and day, a ſtinking breath, little ulcers in 
the mouth, the change ot the voice to hoarſneſs, a dehre of venery above nature and cuſtom. Now 


T He diſpoſition of the body and humours to a Leprolic, is ſhewed by the change of the na- 


The begin- ae JO "542: he - 
__ je Le- Fherc are four times ot this diſeaſe, the beginning, increaſe, ſtate, and declenfion, The beginning 
profic. is, when as the maliguity hath not gone turther than the inner parts and bowels, whereupon the 
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lirength muſt needs be more languid, The increaſe is, when as the virulency comes forth, and the The increaſe, 
ſigns and ſymptoms are every day increaſcd in number and firength. The ſtate is, when as the mem- The ſtate. 
bers arc exulccrated, The declcnfion is, when as the aſpe& of the Face is horrid, the extreme parts The declen- 
fall away by the profundity and malignity of the ulcers, fo that none, no not of the common fort fions 
of Pcopke, can doubt of this diſeaſe. According, to the doCtrin of the Ancients, we mult in (earch- 
ing ovt of the ſigns of this diſeaſe being preſent, have chief regard to the head. For the ſigns of 
diſcaſes more properly and truly ſhew themſelves in the Face by reaſon of the ſoftneſs and rarity of 
the ſubſtance thereof, and the tenuity of the skin that covers it 3 wherefore a black and adutt humour 
diffuſed thereunder, eafily ſhews it ſelf, and that not onely by the mutation of the colour, but alſo of 
the charaCter, and bulk, and oft-times by manifeft hurting it. Wherefore you mult obſerve in the 
head, whether it have ſcales, and whether in the place ot thoſe hairs that are fallen away, others 
more tender, ſhort and rare grow up, whichis likely to happen through defc& of tit nouriſhment 
to preſerve and generate hairs through corruption of the hairy ſcalp that ſhould be ftored with ſuch 
nouriſhment, and of the habit it (elf, and through the unhitneſs thereof to contain hairs: laſtly, by 
the acrimony of the vapours ſent up from the adult humours and entrails, tretting aſunder the roots The firſt 
of the hairs. But it not onely the hair, but alſo ſome portion of the skin and ficth about the roots Lee # pot 
of the hair, come away by pulling, it is an argument of pertect corruption : let this therefore be ge. 
the hrlt ſign of a Leprofie. A ſecond and very certain fign, is a numerous and manifeſt circumſcri- Il, 
ption of round and hard puſhes or pultles under the eye-brows, and behind the ears, and in ſeveral 
places of the Face, reſembling round and hard kernels, occalioned by the default of the affimil. = 
ting faculty. The cauſe of this default is the groſsneſs of the lowing nourithment, by which means 
it being impact, and Ropping in the tiraitnels of the way, it grows round, as it were compaſſed 
about in the place whereas it tticks, and by the means of the crudity, for that it is not aſſimilated, 
and by delay, it is further hardned, The third ſign is, the more contract and exa& roundnels of the "nr 
cars, their groſsnels, and as it were grainy ſpifſitude or denſneſs ; the cauſe of their roundneſs is the 
contumption ot the flaps and fleſhy part through want of nouriſhment, and exceſs of heat 3 but 
the occalion of their grainy ſpiflitude is the groſsncſs of the earthy nouriſhment flowing thither. 
The fourth tign is a Lion-like wrinkling of the fore-hcad, which is the reaſon that ſome term this ag 
diſcale Morbus Leoninus , the caule hereof is the great drineſs of the habit of the body , which alſo or hy it is cal- 
S : - , . a 6 ed Morbis 
is the reaſon that the bark of an old Oak is rough and wrinkled. The tifth is, the exa& roundneſs ;,,,;1.s 
of the eyes, and their tixt and immoveable ſteddineſs verily the eyes are naturally almott round, 
yet they appear obtule, and ſomewhat broad on the torefide, but end in a Cons on the hind part, by 
reaſon of the concourſe and hgure of the muſcles and fat inveſting them. "Therefore theſe being 
conſumed either through Uefe&t of laudable nouriſhment, or elſe by the acrimony of the flowing 
humour, they are reltored to their proper figure and roundneſs. Now the muſcles which moved the 
eycs being conſumed, and the fat which facilitated their motion waſted, it comes to pals that they 
ſtand ſtift and unmovable, being deſtitute of the parts yielding motion, and the facility thereof; 
The tixthfign 1s, the Noſirils flat outwardly, but inwardly firaight and contracted, that is, an earthy yy, 
and groſs humour forced from within outwards, which ſwells the tides or edges of the Noſirils 3 
whence it is, that the paſſages of the Noſe appear as it were obliruted by the thickneſs of this hu- 
mour, but they are dcpreſied and flatted by reaſon of the relt of the Face and all the neighbouring 
parts {wollen more than their wont 3 add hercto that the partition is confumed by the acrimony of 
thecorroding and ulcerating humour, The ſeventh is, the lifting up, thickneſs and ſwelling of the VIl, 
lips, the filthineſs, ſtench and corroſion of the gums by acrid vapours riting to the mouth; but the 
lips of leprous perſons are more {ſwollen by the internal heat burning and incraflating the hu- 
mours, as the outward hcat of the Sun doth in the Moors, The eighth ſign is, the (welling and v1. 
blackneſs of the Tongue, and as it were varicous veins lying under itz becauſe the Tongue being 
by nature ſpungeous and rare, 1s catily ſtored with excrementitious humours, fent from the inner 
parts finto the habit of the body : which ſame is the cauſe why the glandules placed about the 
Tongue above and below, arc {wollen hard and round, no otherwile then ſcrophulous or mcazled 
Swinc. Latily, All their Face rifeth in red bunches or puſhes, and is over-{pread with a dusky and 
obſcure redneſs z the eyes are fiery, herce and hxed, by a melancholick cache&tick diſpotition ot the 
whole body, manitcti hgns whereot appear in the Face, by reaſon of the tore-mentioned cauſes, yet 
{ome leprous perſons have their Faces tintured with a yellowiſh, others with a whitith colour, ac- 
cording to the condition of the humour, which ſerves tor a baſis to the leprous malignity. For 
hence Phyticians affirm that there are thrce forts ot Leprotics, one of a reddith black colour , con- 
fitting in a mclancholick humour another of a yellowith green, in a cholerick humour 3 another in 
; a whitiſh yellow, grounded upon aduſt phlegm. The ninth tign is a ſtinking of the breath, as allo xx. 
» of all the cxcremicnts proceeding from leprous bodies, by reaſon of the malignity conceived in 
the humours. The tcnth is, a hoarſneſs, a ſhaking , harth and obſcure voice, as it were com- X, 
ing out of the Noſe, by reaſon of the Lungs, recurrent Nerves and Muſcles of the Throttle tain- 
ted with the grolsncls of a virulent and adult humour; the tore-mentioned conſtriction and obſiru- 
Etion of the inner paſſage of the Noſe; and lalily, the aſperity and inequality ot the Weazon by 
inrodcrate drineſs , as it happens ro ſuch as have drunk plentitully of firong Wines without any 
mixture, This immodcrate drineſs of the Muſcles ſerving tor rcfpiration makes them to be trou- 
bled with a dithculty of breathing, - The eleventh ſign is very oblervable, which is a Morphew or XI. 
detedation of all the sKin, with a dry roughneſs and grainy incquality, ſuch as appears in the skins 
of plucked Geeſe, with many tetters on every fide, a hilthy ſcab, and ulcers not caſting oft onely a 
bran-like ſcurtt, but alſo ſcales and cruſts. The cauſe of this dry ſcab is the heat of the burning 
bowels and humours uncqually contracting and wrinkling the skin, no otherwiſe than as leather is 
wrinkled by the heat of the Sun or Fire, The cauſe of the filthy ſcab and ſerpiginous ulcers, is the 
eativg and corrcding ccndition of the meclar.cholick humour, and the venenate corruption , _ 
Rr 3 eing 
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Of the Leproſie. Book XX. 


XII, 


XIII, 


XIV. 


» 4 A 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII 


XIX, 


XN, 


Why their Fa- 
ces ſeem to 
| be greaſe. 


, Why the Le-» 
] profie 15 1ncu- 
; rable. 


being the author of corruption, ſo that it may be no marvel, if the digeſtive faculty of the liver bc- 
ing ſpoiled, the afſimilative of a malign and unfit matter ſent into the habit of the body, cannot 
well nor fitly perform that which may be for the bodies good. The twelfth is, the ſenſe of a certain 
pricking as it were of Goads or Needles over all the skin, cauſed by an acrid vapour hindred from 
paſſing forth, and intercepted by the thickneſs of the skin. The thirteenth is a conſumption and 
emaciation of the muſcles which are between the thumb and fore-tinger, not onely by reaſon that 
the nouriſhing and afſimilating faculties want fit matter wherewith they may repair the loſs of theſe 
parts, for that is common to theſe with the reſt of the body ; but becauſe theſe muſcles naturally 
riſe up unto a certain mountainous tumour, therefore their depreſſion is the more manitelt, And 
this is the cauſe that the ſhoulders of leprous perſons ſtand out like wings to wit,the emaciation of 
the inward part of the muſcle Trapeziter. The fourteenth ſign is, the diminution of ſenſe, or a numb- 
neſs over all the body by reaſon that the nerves are obſtructed by the thickneſs of the melancholick 
humour hindring the free paſſage of the animal ſpirit, that it cannot come to the parts that ſhould 
receive ſenſe, theſe in the interim remaining free which are ſent irito the muſcles for motions ſake, 
and by this note I chiefly make trial of leprous perſons, thruſting a ſomewhat long and thick ncedle 
ſomewhat deep into the great tendon endued with moſt exquiſit ſenſe, which runs to the heel, which 
if they do not well feel, I conclude that they are certainly leprous. Now tor that they thus loſe 
their ſenſe, their motion remaining entire ; the cauſe hereof is, that the nerves which are difſemi- 
vated to theskin, are more affe&ed, and thoſe that run into the muſcles are not ſo much, and therc- 
fore when as you prick them ſomewhat deep, they feel the prick, which they do not in the ſurface 
of the skin. The fifteenth is, the corruption of the extreme parts poſſeſſed by putretaCtion and a 
Gangrene, by reaſon of the corruption of the humours ſent thither by the ſtrength of the bowels, in- 
fefing with the like tainture the parts wherein they remain: add hereto that the animal tenſitive 
faculty is there decayed, and as often as any faculty hath forſaken any part, the reſt preſently after a 
wanner neglect it.The ſixteenth is,they are troubled with terrible dreams 3for they ſeem in their ſleep 
to ſee Devils, Serpents, Dungeons, Graves, dead bodies, and the like, by reaſon of the black vapors of 
the melancholick humour troubling the phantafie with black and diſmal viſions,by which reaſon alſo 
{uch as are bitten of a mad Dog fear the water. The ſeventeenth is, that at the beginning and in- 
creaſe of the diſeaſe they are ſubtil,crafty and furious,by reaſon of the heat of the humours and bloud ; 
but at length in the ſtate and declenſion, by reaſon of the heat of the humonrs, and bloud, and en- 
trails decaying by little and little; therefore then fearing all things whereof there is no cauſe, and 
diſtruſting of their own ſtrength, they endeavour by craft maliciouſly to circumvent thoſe with whom 
they deal, for that they perceive their . powers to fail them. The eighteenth, is a delire of venery 
above their nature, both for that they are inwardly burned with a firangs heat as alſo by the mix- 
ture of flatulencies therewith (for whoſe generation the melancholick humour is moſt fit) which are 
agitated, and violently carried through the veins and genital parts by the preternatural heatz but 
at length, when this heat is cooled, and that they are fallen into an hot and dry diſtemper, they 
mightily abhor venery, which then would be very hurtful tochem, as it is alſo at the beginning of 
the diſcaſe, becauſe they have ſmall tore of ſpirits and native heat, both which are difhpated by 
venery. The nineteenth is, the ſo great thickneſs of their groſs and livid bloud, that if you waſh it, 
you may find a ſandy matter therein, as ſome have found by experience, by reaſon of the great adu- 
ftion and aſſation thereof, The twentieth is, the languidneſs and weaknels of the pulſe (by reaſon 
of the oppretſion of the vital and pulſifick faculty by a cloud of groſs vapours.) Herewith allo their 
urin ſometimes is thick and troubled, like the urin of carriage-beaſts, if the urinary veſſels be permea- 
ble and free, otherwiſe it is thin, if there be obſiruftion, which onely ſuffers that which is thin to 
flow forth by the urinary paſſagesz now the urin is oftentimes of a pale aſh-colour, and oft-times 
it ſmells like as the other excrements do in this diſeaſe. Verily there are many other ſigns cf the 
Leprofie, as the ſlowneſs of the belly by reaſon of the heat of the Liver, often belchings by reaſon 
that the ſtomach is troubled by the reflux of a melancholick humour, frequent ſneezing by reaſon of 
the fulneſs of their brain; to theſe this may be added moſt frequently, that the face and all the skin 
is unuous or greaſic, ſo that water poured thereon, will not in any place adhere thereto: I con- 
ceive it is by the internal heat diſſolving the fat that lies under the skin, which therefore always 
looks as if it were greaſed or anointed therewith in leprous perſons. Now of theſe fore-mentioned 
ſigns, ſome are waivocal, that is, which truly and neceſlarily ſhew the Leprohie : other ſome are equi- 
vocal or common, that is, which conduce as well to the knowledge of other diſeaſes as this. To 
conclude, that aſſuredly is a Leprofie which is accompanicd with all, or certainly the molt part of 
theſe fore-mentioned ligns, 


W— 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Prognoſtickg in the Leprofie and how to provide for ſuch as ſtand in fear thereof. 


He Leproſie is adiſcaſe which paſſeth to the iſſue, as contagious almoſt as the Plague, ſcarce 
| curable at the beginning, incurable when as it is confirmed, becauſe it is a Cancer of the 
whole body 3 now if ſome one Cancer of ſome one part.ſhall take deep root therein, it is 
judged incurable. Furthermore, the remedies which to this.day have been found out againſt this 
Diſcaſe arc judged inferiour and unequal in ſtrength thereto. Beſides, the ſigns of this diſcafe do not 
outwardly ſhew themſelves before that the bowels be ſeized upon, poſſeſſed and corrupted by the 
malignity of the humour, eſpecially in ſuch as have the white Leproſie, ſundry of which you may 
ſee about Bordeaux, and in Little-Britain, who notwithſtandiug inwardly burn with ſo great heat, that 
it will ſuddcnly wrinkle and wither an Apple held a ſhort time in their hand, as if it had laid for _ 
ays 
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days in the Sun. . There is another thing that increaſeth the difficulty of this diſeaſe, which is an 
_ equal pravity of the three principal faculties whereby life is preſerved, The deceitful and terrible 

viſions in the ſleep, and numbnels in feeling, argue the depravation of the animal faculty 3 now the 

weakneſs of the vital faculty is ſhewed by the weakneſ of the pulſe, the obſcurity of the hoarſe and | 

jarring voice, the difhculty of breathing, and ſtinking breath; the decay of the natural is manitetted 

by the depravation of the work of the Liver in ſanguification, whence the firſt and principal cauſe of 

this harmariſeth.Now becauſe we cannot promiſe cure to ſuch as have a confirmed Leprolie, and that The:Cure. 

we dare not doit to ſuch as have been. troubled therewith but for a ſhort ſpace, it remains that we 

briefly ſhew how to free ſuch as are ready to fall into fo fearful a diſeaſe. Such therefore muſt firſt 

of all thun all things in diet and courſe of life, whereby the bloud and humours may be too vehement- | 

ly heated, whereot we have formerly made ſome mention. Let thetm make choice of meats of good The Diet, 

or indifferent juice, ſuch as we ſhall deſcribe in treating of the diet of ſuchas are ſick of the Plague 3 

Purging, Bleeding, Bathing, Cupping, to evacuate the impurity of the bloud, and mitigate the heat 

of the Liver, ſhall be preſcribed by ſome learned Phyſician, Valefins de Tarenta much commends Gelding good 

gelding in this caſe, neither dol think it can bediſliked 3 for men ſubje& to this diſeaſe may be ef- 284inlt the Le- 

teminated by the amputation of their teſticles, and ſo degenerate into a womaniſh nature, and the ** 

heat of the Liver boiling the bloud, being extinguiſhed, they become cold and moiſt, which temper 

is direQtly contrary to the hot and dry diltemper of leprous perſons; beſides the leptous being thus 

deprived of the faculty of generation, that contagion of this diſeaſe is taken away which ſpreadeth, 

and is diffuſed amongſt mankind, by the propagation of their iſſue. 


The End of the Twentieth Book, 


— 


BOOK XXT.. 
Of PoysoNs, and of the Bitinc of aMay Dos; 


And the Bitings and Stingings of other venomous Creatures . 


CHAP. L 
The cauſe of writing this Treatiſe of Poyſons. 


ZE Ivc Reaſons have principally moved me to undertake to write this Treatiſe of Poy- 
S) JF "$| ſons, according to the opinion of the Ancients. The firſt is, that I might inſtruct 
NE % the Surgeon what remedies mult preſently be uſed to ſuch as are hurt by poiſons, 
(162:>: pr in the interim whileſt greater means may be expected from a Phylician. The (e- 
S704 cond is, that he may know by certain ſigns and notes ſuch as are poiſoned or hurt 
by poylonous meats, and ſo makereport thereofto the Judges, [or to ſuch as it may 
concern.” The third is, that thoſe Gentlemen and others who live in the Country, and far from 
Cities, and ſtote of greater means, may learn ſomething by my labour, by which they may help 
their friends bitten by an Adder, mad Dog, or other poyſonous creatures, 'in ſo dangerous, ſudden 
and unuſual a caſe. The fourth is, that every one may beware of poyſons, and know their ſymptoms 
when pteſent, that being known, they may {peedily ſeek fora remedy. The fifth is, that by this 
my labour all men may know what my good will is, and how well-minded I am towards the Com- 
mon-wealth in general, and each man in-particular, to the glory of God. I do not here ſo much 
arm malicious and wicked perſons to hurt, as Surgeons to provide to help and defend each mans 
life againſt poyſon 3 which they did not underſtand, or at leaſt ſeemed not fo to do, which taking 
this my labour in evil part, have maliciouſly interpreted my meaning, = 
| But now at length, that we may come to the matter, I will begin at the general diviſion of Poy- 
ſons, and then handle each ſpecies thereof ſeverally z but tirlt let us give this Rule, That poyſon is What wot 
that which either outwardly applicd or ſtruck in, or inwardly taken into the body, hath power to accounted 
kill it, no otherwiſe than meat well dreſt is apt to nouriſh it. For Conciliator writes that the pro» Poyſon, 
perties of Poyſon are contrary tv nouriſhments in their whole ſubſtance 3 for as nouriſhment is tur- 
ned into bloud, and in each part of the body whereto it is applied tonouriſh, by perfect aſſimilation 
ſubſtituted in the place of that portion which flies away each moment. Thus on the contrary 
Poyſon turns our bodies into a nature like it ſelf and venenarte, for as every agent imprints the force 
and qualities thereof in the ſubje& patient, thus Poylon by the immoderation of faculties in their 
whole nature contrary tous, changeth our ſubſtance into its nature, no otherwiſe then fire turneth 
chaff in a moment into its own nature, and fo conſumes it. Therefore it is truly delivered by the 
Ancients, who have diligently pried into the faculties of Natural things, that it is poyfon that may 
kill men by deſtroying and corrupting, theix temper, and the compoſure and conformation of the 
body. Now all poylons are ſaid te proceed cither from the corrupt Air, or from living Creatures, 
Plants and Minerals, or by any artificial malignity in diſtilling, ſubliming, and diverſly mixing of 
poyſonous and fuming things. Hence ariſe ſundry differences of Poyſons, neither do they all work Ty, qigeren: 
after the ſame manner for ſome corrupt our nature by the unmeaſurableneſs of the manitcſt and ces of Poyſons 
elementary qualites whereof they conſiſt, others trom a ſpecitick and occult property. Hence _ 
that 
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All poyſons that ſome kill ſooner than other ſome 3 neither is it true that all of them preſently afſail the heart, 
have nota Pe Hyt others are naturally at deadly ſtrife with other parts of the body 3 as Cantharides with the bladder, 
cultar 9093” the Sca-Hare with the Lungs, the Torpedo with the hands, which it fiupeficth, though the Fiſhers rod 
aq be betwixt them. Thus ot Medicins, there are ſome which are apt preſently to comfort and ſtreng- 

then the heart, others the brain, asſtzchas z others the Stomach, as Cinamon. Alſo there are fome 
poyſons which work both ways, that is, by manifeſt and occult qualitics, as Ezphorbirm 3 for that 
both by the exceſſive heat and the whole ſubltance, or the diſcord of the whole ſubltance with ours, 
corrupts our nature. An argument hercof is, that Treacle, which by its quality is manifeſtly hot, i- 
fringeth the force thereof, as alſoof all others of an occult property. Poyſons which work by an oc- 
cult and ſpecitick property ,donot therefore do it, becauſe they are too immoderately hot, cold, dry, 
moiſtzbut tor that they arc abſolutely ſuch.and have that efſence from the Stars and celcſtial influence, 
which isapt to diſſolve and deſtroy the firength of mans body, becauſe being taken but even in a 
ſmall quantity, yet are they of ſo pernicious a quality that they kill almoſt in a moment. Now 
Poyſons do not only kill being taken into the body,but ſome being put or applied outwardly 3 neither 
do venomous creatures onely harm by their ſtinging and biting, but alſo by their excrements, as 
Spittle, Bloud, the Touch and Breath. 


CHAP. 1I. 
How Poyſons being ſmall in quantity, may Ly their onely touch cauſe ſo great alterations, 


quantity, may almoſt in a moment produce ſo pernicious cfte&ts over all the body, and all the 
parts, faculties, and aQions; ſo that being admitted but 4n a little quantity, ic {wells up the 
body intoa great bigneſs. Neither ought it to ſcem leſs ſtrange, how Antidotes and Counter-poy- 
ſons, which are oppoſed to poyſon, can ſo ſuddenly break and weaken the great and pernicious cffects 
thereof, being, it 1s not ſo likely that ſo ſmall a particle of poyſon or antidote can divide it (clt into 
Cap. 8. lib.6, ſo many, and ſo far ſevercd particles of our body. ; There are ſome (faith Galen) who think that 
ae loc, affeit. ſome things by touch onely. by the power of their quality, may alter thoſe things which are next to 
them and that this appears plainly in the Filth Torpedo, as that which hath ſo powertul a quality, 
that it can ſend it along the Fithers rod to the hand, and ſo make it become torpid or numb. But 
on the contrary, Philoſophers teach that accidents, ſuch as qualitics are, cannot without their ſub- 
S --+-2-4 gag jets remove and diffuſe themſelves into other ſubjects. Therctore Galen's other anſwer is more 
wondrous ef. ®2xccable to reaſon, that ſo many and great attects of poylons, and remedies ariſe cither from a certain 
fe&s of poy- {pirit or ſubtil humidity 3 not truly, tor that this ſpirit and ſubtil humidity may be diſperſed ovcr 
ſons, the whole body and all the parts thercot which it aftccts, bur that lirtle which is entered the body, 
as caſt in by the ſtroak of a Spider, or the [ting of a Scorpion, intcs and corrupts all the next parts 
by contagion with the like quality, thele other that are next to them, until from an exceeding ſmall 
portion of the - bloud, it the ftroak ſhall light into the veins, it ſhall ſpread over the whole maſs of 
bloud 3 or of phlegm, if the poyſun ſhall chance to come to the Stomach, and ſo the force thereof thall 
be propagated and diffuſcd over all the humours and bowels. The doubt of Antidotes is leſs, for 
theſe being taken in greater quantity, when they ſhall come into the ſtomach, warmed by the heat 
of the place they become hot, and ſerd torth vapours, which ſuddenly diffuſed over the body by the 
ſubtilty of their ſubttance, do by their contrary torces dull and weaken the malignity of the poyſon, 
Wherefore you may often ſec, when as Antidotes are given in leſs quantity than is fit, that they are 
leſs prevalent, neither do they anſwer to our cxpcCctation in overcoming the malignity of the poyſon 
ſo that it mult neceſſarily follow that theſe mutt not onely in qualities, but alſo in quantity be ſu- 
periour to Poyſons. 


T: ſccmeth ſtrange tomany how it may come to paſs, that poyſon taken or admitted in ſmall 


CHAP, IL 
IWhhether there be any ſuch Poyſons as will kill at a ſct time ? 


No poyſons O the propoundcd Queſtion : Whether there may be Poyſons which within a certain and 
kill in a ſet definite time (put caſe a Moneth or Year) may kill men ? —_ thus anſwers 3 of 
time, Poyſons ſome more ſpecdily pertorm their parts, others more tlowlyz yet may you find 
no ſuch as will kill in ſet limits of time, according to the will and defire of men: For that ſome kill 
ſooner or Jatcrthan others; they do not this of their own or proper nature,as Phyſicians rightly judge, 
but becauſe the ſubje&t upon which they light, doth more or leſs refiſt or yield to their ethcacy. Ex- 
perience theweth the truth thereot 3 tor the ſame ſort of poylon in the ſame weight and meaſure, gi- 
How poyſons ven to ſundry men of difterent tempers and complexions, will kill one in an hour, another in tix 
come to kill hours, orin a day, and on the.contrary, will not ſo much as hurt ſome third man. You may alſo 
__ or i= obſerve the ſame in purging Medicins. For the ſame Purge given to diverſe men in the ſame pro- 
; portion, will purge ſome ſooner, ſome later, ſome more ſparingly. others more plentifully, and others 
ſome not at all alſo with ſome it will work gently, with otherſome with pain and gripings. Of 
which diverlity, there can beno other caule athigned, than mens different natures in complexion and 
temper, which no man can ſocxadtly know and comprehend, as to have certain knowledge therc- 
of, how much and how long the native heat can relift and labour againfi the ltrength of poyſon, or 
how pervious or open the paſſages of the body may be, whereby the poyſon may arrive at the hcart 
and principal parts. For in {uch (for examples ſake) as have the paſlages of their artcries more 
large, the poylon may more readily and ſpeedily enter into the heart, together with the air that is 

continually drawn into the body. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


IWhether ſuch Creatures as feed upon poyſonous things, be alſo poyſunous ? and whether 
they may be eaten ſafely and without harm. 


Ucks, Storks, Herons, Peacocks, Turkics, and other Birds, feed upon Toads, Vi ers, Af "Pe. 

D Snakes, Scorpions, Spiders, Caterpillers, and other vom W rs es _ = ”" 
worthy the queltioning, whether ſuch like Creatures nouriſhed with ſuch food, 5 poyſon may be 

or poylon ſuch perſons as ſhall afterward cat them? Matthiolus writes, that all late Authors , who <aten without 
have treatcd of Poylons, to be abſolutely of this opinion , That men may ſafely and without any 8% 
dangcr feed upon ſuch Creatures, for that they convert the Beaſts into their nature after they have 
eaten them, and on the contrary are not changed by them. This reaſon though very probable, 
yet doth it not make theſe Bealts to be wholly harmleſs, eſpecially if they be often catcn or ted upon. 
Dioſcorides and Galen {cem to maintain this opinion, whereas they write that the milk, which is no- 
thing elſe then the relented bloud of ſuch bealts as feed upon Scammony, Hellcbore, and Spurge, 
purgeth violently, Therctore Phyſicians defirous to purge a ſucking child, give Purges to the 
Nurſes, whence the nulk becoming purging, becomes both Meat and Mcdicin to the Child. The 
flelh of Thruſhes which feed upon Juniper-berries, ſavours of Juniper. Birds that are fcd with 
Wormwood or Garlick, cither tafte bitter, or have the ſtrong ſcent of Garlick. Whitings taken with 
Garlick, {o ſmell thereof, that they will not forego that ſmell or taſte by any (alting, frying, or boil- 
ing 3 for which ſole xcafon, many who hate Garlick, are forced toabliain trom theſe Fiſhes. The 
fleth of Rabbits that tecd upon Penny-royal and Juniper, favour of them 3 Phyſicians wiſh that 
Goats, Cows, and Afﬀes whoſe Milk they would uſe tor Conſumptions, or other diſeaſes, ſhould 
be ted ſome ſpace betore, and every day with theſe or theſe herbs which they deem ht for the cu- 
ring this or that diſcaſe: For Galen affirms that he doubts nor, but that in ſucceſs of time the fleſh 246. de ſanp. 
of Creatures will be changed by the meats whereon they feed, and at length favour thereof, facalt. 
Theretore I do not allow that the fleſh of ſuch things as feed upon venemous things, thould be 
eaten for food, unleſs it be ſome long ſpace after they have diſuſed ſuch repaſt, and that all the 
venom be digelied and overcome by the efficacy of their proper heat, ſo that nothing thercof may 
remain in tale, {mcll, or ſubltance , but be all vaniſhed away. For many die ſuddenly, the The occafion 
cauſe of whoſe deaths are unknown, which peradventure was from nothing elſe but the ſympa- of ſudden 
thy and antipathy of bodies, for that theſe things cauſe death and diſeaſe to ſome, that nouriſh death in ma- 
otherſome ( according to our vulgar Engliſh Proverb , That which is one mans meat, is another mans © 


poyſon.) 


CHAP. V. 
The general ſigns of ſuch as are poyſoned. 


E will hrit declare what the general ſigns of poyſon are, and then we will deſcend to Common 
\ A / particulars, whereby we may pronounce that one is poyloned with this or that poy- f1gns of ſuch 
fon. We certainly know that a man is poyſoned, when as he complains of a great * *<Poyi- 
heavincſs of his whole body , fo that he is weary ot himſclt, when as fome horrid and loathſom 
talie ſweats out trom the orihce of the ttomach to the mouth and tongue , wholly difterent trom 
that tatic that meat, howſoever corrupted, can ſend up: when as the colour of the Face changeth 
ſuddenly. ſomewhiles to black, ſometimes to yellow, or any other colour, much diftcring from the 
- common cuſtom of man z when nauleuuſncls with trequent vomiting troubleth the Patient, and 
that he is moletted with fo great unquictnels, that all things may ſeen to be turned uphde down, 
We know that the poyſon works by the proper, and trom the whole ſubſtance, when as without 
any manitcſt ſenſe of great heat or coldnel(s the Paticnt {wounds often with cold ſweats, for 
uſually ſuch poylons have no certain and dittinct part wherewith they are at enmity, as Cantharides 
have with the bladdcr, But as they work by their whole ſubſtance, and an occult propricty of 
form, ſo do they pretently and dirc&ly affail the heart, our eflence and lite, and the tortreſs and 
beginntng of the vital faculty, Now will we ſhcw the tigns whereby poylons that work by mani=-©  ; 
feli and elementary qualities may be known. Titoſe who cxceed in heat, burn or make an impreſ- Sigas of hot 
ſion of heat in the tongue, the mouth, throat, ſtomach, guts, and all the inner parts, with great P® ſons, 
thirlt, unquietneſs, and perpetual ſweats. © But if totheir excels of heat they be accompanied with 
a corroding and putretying quality, as Arſenick, Sublimate, Roſe-ager, or Rats-bane, Verdegreaſe, 
Orpiment, and the like, they then cauſe in the tiomach and guts intolerable pricking pains, rum- 
blings in the belly, and continual and intolerable thirti, Theſe are ſucceeded by vomitings, with 
ſweats ſomewhiles hot, ſomewhiles cold, with ſwounings, whence ſudden death cnfues. Poylons gu. ey 4 
that kill by too great coldnefs, induce a dull or heavy flecp, or drowzinels, trom which you can- poyſons. 
not ealily rowze or waken them'z, ſometimes they fo trouble the brain that the Patients pertorm 
many undecent gettures and antick tricks with their mouths, eyes, arms, and legs, like as ſuch as are 
frantick 3 they are troubled with cold ſweats, their Faces become blackith or yellowith, always 
ghaſily, all their bodies are benumbed, and they die in a {hort time, unlels they be helped 3 poytons 
of this kind arc Hemlock, Poppy, Night-thade, Henbane, Mandrag, Dry poylons are ulually ac gjgns of dry 
companicd by heat with moiſture, tor although Sulphur be hot and dry, yet hath it moiſture to hold Poyſons. 
the parts together, as all things which have a conſittence have; yet they are called dry, by realon 
thatdrineſs is predominant in them: ſuch things make the tongue and throat dry and rough, with 
unquenchable thurlt z the belly is ſo bound, that fo much as the urin cannot have tree pallage a 
All 
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all the members grow ſqualid by drinels, the Patients cannot fleep: poyſons of this kind are Li- 
Signs of moiſt tharge, Ceruſs, Lime, Scales of Braſs, Filings of Lead, prepared Antimony, On the contrary, moilt 
Polſons, poiſons induce a perpetual ſlecp,a flux or ſcouring,the reſolution of all thenerves and joints,ſo thatnot 
{omuch as the eycs may be faithfully contained in their orbs but will hang as ready to fall outz the 
extreme parts, at the Hands, Feet, Noſe, and Ears corrupt and putrifie, at which time they are alſo 
troubled with thirſt by reaſon of their ſtrong heat, always the companion of putrctaction and oft- 
times the author thereof : now when this cometh to paſs death is at hand. Very many deny that 
thegacan be any moiſt poyſons found, that is, ſuch as ray kill by the efficacy of their humidity, be- 
cauſe there are no ſuch things to be found as may come to the fourth degree of moiſture. Yet there 
is an example that averrs the contrary, which was of one, who ſleeping on the night, was bitten by a 
An Hiſtory. Serpent, as Gilbertus Anglicus affirmeth 3 for dying thereof, when as his ſervant, defirous to awaken 
his Maſter out of his ſleep, took him by the arm, all the fleſh being putreticd, fell off, and preſently 
the bones alſo fell aſunder, being deprived of their fleſh, which could not happen unleſs by excefs of 
the venemous humidity which lay hid in the tecth and ſpittle of the Serpent. Alſo we have found 
Se@.3.1ib.z. itnoted by Hippocrates, that in arainy, humid, and ſoutherly conſtitution of the Year, it happened 
Epia. by the malign violence of the venenate and putrefying humidity, that the fleſh of the arms and 
The Ines 0s 188 becoming rotten, fell away by piece-meal, and the bones remained bare yea alfo and the 
»erez kills by ÞONEs themſelves in ſome, putrehed and fell away : neither certainly doth the Lwes Venerea kill 
exceſs of moi- by any other means than by a fretting and putrefying force of humidity , by whoſe efficacy the (0- 
ſture, lidity of the bones is diſſolved, then much more the fleſh may be tainted and conſumed by putre- 
faction. 

To theſe and ſuch poyſons which work by a manifeſt and elementary faculty, when as they ſhall 
be reccived into the body after what manner ſoever, you ſhall forthwith oppoſe their contraries 3 and 
if by chance it be not manifeſt what, and of what diſtinct kind of poiſon that is, you muſt know 
that ſuch poiſons as work by occult propertics, it is not by Reaſon as yet found out how they will 
affe& the body, but onely by Experience. Theretore to theſe you muſt oppoſe their like An- 
tidotcs, which may by their whole ſubſtance ſtrengthen the heart and vital faculty, and withſtand 

All poifons the ſircngth of the poiſon. Burt to this our diſtinction of poiſons, working by a manifeſt and ele- 

are not cold, mentary quality, thcir opinion is contrary, who athrm that the venom of all poiſonous Beaſts are 

therefore cold , tor that ſuch asare bitten or ſtung with them, arc forthwith felt to be colder than 

a ftonc. And that Serpents tor fcar ot cold, when as Winter is at hand keep thernſelves in holes 

and dens under ground, or elſe as Vipers uſe to do, lie under ftones, under which you may often 

find them ſtiff and numb, and ſounapt tor motion, that you may cafily take themup in your hand. 

Why ſuch as But the coldnels that is perceived or felt in ſuch as are bitten or ſtung, is not occaſioned by the 

are poyſoned coldne(s of the poiſon , but by the abſence of the natural heat, withdrawing it (elf in the very in- 

—_ are fant of the firoak, trom the ſurface into the center of the body, both for the defence of the heart, 

: as the principal part, as alſo for that there is nothing which ſo much diffipates, or ſo much oppugns 
the vital hcat as poiſon (of what kind ſocver it be) doth. 


Al—— 


CHAP. VI. 


Hoy, or by what means to ſhun or eſchew Poyſons, 


are ſo throughly prepared tor deceit and miſchicf, that they will deceive even the moi 

wary and quick-ſighted 3 for they fo qualihe their ingrate taſte and ſmell, by the admix- 

ture of {weet and well ſmclling things, that they cannot eaſily be perceived even bythe skilful. 

Whar ſach as Therefore ſuch as fear poiſoning, ought to take heed of meats cooked with much Art , very 

fear poiſoning {weet,, falt, fowre, or notably endued with any other taſte, And when they are oppreſi with 

muſt obſerve hunger or thirſt , they muſt not eat nor drink too greedily , but have a diligent regard to the 

;ncheir diet. (afte of ſuch things as they cat or drink; belides, betore mcat let them take ſuch things as may 

weaken the ſtrength of the poyſons , ſuch as is the fat broth of good nouriſhing fleth meats; in 

the morning let them arm themſelves with Treacle or Mithridate, and conſerve of Roſes, or the 

leaves of Rue, a Walnut, and dry Figs; beſides, Ict him preſently drink a little draught of 

Muskedine , or ſome other good Wine 3 when one ſuſpects he hath taken any poiſon in meat 

Why ſleep is or drink, let him forbear fleeping. For belides that the force of poiſon is oft-times ſo rapid , 

hurtful, that it conſumes our life in a thort ſpace, as Fire doth Stubble, as alſo for that it is drawn more 

Why and how inwardly into the ſecret paſſages of the body by ſleep. Wherefore in ſuch a caſe it is better to 

Vomit muſt Procure Vomit by drinking Hydrelewm warm , or Butter diffolved in warm Ol), or a decoction of 

be procured. Line, or Fenugreck feeds, or tat-Broth, for thus the received poiſon is alſo caſt forth therewith, 
or cl{c the acrimony thereof retunded, and the belly looſed. 

You may {ce this by dayly experience, for Caulticks, Veſicatories, and the like acrid things 

being applied to the anointed part, will not bliſter nor exulcerate the part, Neither doth the 

Vomit conduce onely in this, that it excludeth the poiſon, but it ſhews either by the Taſte, 

Smell, or Colour, the kind of the taken poiſon; to that then by uſing the proper Antidote , 

it may be the more ealily and ſpecdily reliſted, yet notwithltanding it you conceive that the 

poiſon have deſcended deeper into the Guts, you may with a Clytlter draw away the reſt 

When and thercof which adheres to the Coats of the Guts. But if the Patient cannot vonnt , then ſhall 

wherewith {ſome purging Medicin be given him forthwith, and ſuch as are thought more particularly 

they _ be to rchitt poiton 3 ſuch as are Agarick, Aloes, the lefſer Centaury, Rubarb, and other things, 

_ according to the diretion of the learned Phyfician. Then (hall you adminiſter Clyliers made 

wit! 

ec 


| is a matter of much diffculty to avoid poiſons, becauſe ſuch as at this time temper them, 
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with Caſſia , fatty decoctions, Sheeps Suet, or Butter, or Cows Milk, with the mucilages of Line 
ſced, Pſilizm ſecds, Quince feeds, and other ſuch things as are uſually given in a Dyſentery, or bloudy 
flux, that ſuch things may hinder the adheſion of the poyſon to the coats of the guts, and by their 
uncuouſnel(s retund the acrimony of the poyſon, and mitigate if any thing (hall already beulcera- 
tcd, and abſolutcly defend the ſound parts from the malign cffeQts of the poyſon. But let this be 
a perpetualrule, that the poyſon be ſpeedily drawn back by the ſame way it entered into the body z The cure of 
as if it cntered by ſmelling, in at the Noltrils, let it be drawn back by ſneezing, z it by the mouth into poyſoned 
the ſtomach, let it be exclvded by vomit 3, it by the tundament into the belly then by clyſter 3 if by wounds. 
the Privitics into the Womb, then by metrenchites or injections made thercinto; it by a bite, ſting,, 

or wound, let revullion be made by ſuch things as have a powerful attractive taculty : for thus we 
makediverſions, that by theſe we may not onely hinder the poyſon from aflailing the heart, but alſo 

; that by this means we may draw it from within outwards, Wherefore ſtrong ligatures caſt about 

A thearms, thighs and legs, are good in this cafe, Alſo large Cupping-glafſes applied with flame to 

ſundry parts of the body are good. Allo baths of warm water, with a decoction of ſuch things as 

refilt Poyſon, Southern-wood, Calamint, Rue, Betony, Horchound, Penny-royal, Bays, Scordium, 

Smallage, Scabious, Mints, Valerian, and the like, are good in this caſe. Alſo Sweats are good, be- 

ing provoked ſo much as the firength of the Patient can endure, But if he be very wealthy, whom 

we ſuſpe&t poyloned, it will be fater to put him into the belly of an Ox, Horſe, or Mule, and then 

preſently into another as ſoon as the tormer is cold, that fo the poyſon may be drawn forth by the 

gentle and vaporous heat of the new killed Bealt 3 yet do none of theſe things without the advice of 

a Phyſician, it it may conveniently be had, 


—_——— ——_——W. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Howe the corrupt or venemous Air may hill a man. 


'F: Air is infe&ted and corrupted by the admixture of malign vapours, cither ariſing from By how many, 
the unburicd bodies of ſuch as are ſlain in great conflicts, or exhaling out of the earth after and _ F 
Earthquakes for the air, long pent up in the cavities and bowels of the earth, and deprived wor be inf. 
of the freedom and commerce of the open air, is corrupted, and acquires a malign quality, which it &ed. 
preſently transterrcth unto ſuch as meet therewith. Alſo there isa certain malignity of the air, which How Thun- 
accompanics Thunders and Lightnings, which ſavours of a ſulphureous virulency, ſo that whatſoever 4crs and 
wild Bcalts thall devour the Creature killed therewith, they become mad, and dic immediately ; for _—_ 
the fire of Lightnivg hath a far more rapid, ſubtil, and greater force than other tircs, ſo that it may BD ods 
rightly be termed a Fire of Fircs. | | 

An argument hercof is, that it melteth the head of a Spear, not harming the Wood, and Silver and 
Geuld, not hurting the Purſe whercin it is contained. Alfo the air is infected by fumigations 
which preſently admitted into the body and bowels by the mouth and noſe in reſpiration, by the 
s$kin and arteries in perſpiration, doth calily kill the ſpirits and humours being hilt infected, and 
then within a ſhort ſpace after the ſolid ſubſtance of the principal parts, and chiefly of the heart 
bcing turncd into their nature, unleſs the man be firtt provided for by Sneezing, Vomiting, Sweating, 
purging, by the belly, or ſome other excretion, For that poyſon which is carried into the body Whether the 
by ſmell, is the motti rapid and effectual, by ſo much as a vapour or exhalation is of more ſubtil hf that a- 
and quicklier-picrcing cflence than an humour. Yet notwithttanding, wilt thou ſay, it is not cre- þurar ck 
dible, that any be killed by any vapour raiſed by the force of hre, as of a Torch or Warming-pan, may poyſon 
for that the vencnate quality of the thing that is burnt, is diflipated and conſumed by the force ot one. 
the tire, purging and cleaning all things. This reaſon is talſly tcigned to the deſtruction of the 
lives of carelc(s people 3 for ſulphurcous brands kindled at a clear tire, do notwithitanding calt forth 
a ſulphurous vapour. Whether do not Ligne aloes and Juniper, when they are burnt in a flame, 
ſmc11 leſs fweetly ? 

Pope Clement, the ſeventh of that name, the Uncle of our Kings Mother, was poyſoned by the fume An Hiſtory; 
of a poyſonous Torch that was carricd lighted before him, and died thereof. Matthiolus telleth, that 
there were two Mountebanks in the Market-place ot Senna, the one of which but ſaelling to a poy- 
ſoned Gilly-flower given him by the other, tell down dead preſently. x 

A certajn man not long ago, when he had put to his noſe, and ſmelled a little unto a pomander, 
which was ſecretly poyſoned, was preſently taken with a Vertigo, and all his face twelled, and unleſs 
that he had gotten ſpecdy help by Sterhutatories and other mcans, he had died thortly after of the 
ſame kind ot dcath that Pope Clement did. 

The (afelt preſervative againft ſuch poyſons is, not to ſmell to them: moreover ſome affirm, 
that there are preparcd ſome Poyſons of ſuch force, that being anointed but on the Saddle, they will 
kill the Rider 3 and others, that if you but anoint the Stirrups therewith, they will fend fo deadly 
poyſonous a quality into the Rider through his Boots, that he ſhall die thereof within a ſhort time 
after : which, things, though they be ſcarce credible, becauſe ſuch poyſons touch not the naked skin, 
yet have they an example in Nature, whereby they may defend themſelves for the Torpedo ſends 4 
narcotick, and certainly deadly force into the arm, and fo into the body of the Fiſher, the cords of 
the Net bcing between them. 
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CHAP, VIII. 


That every kind of Poyſon bath its proper and peculiar Signs and Effeds, 


poſſible to find any one kind of poylon which may be accompanied with, or produce all the 

lipns and effects of all poylons, otherwiſe Phyficians ſhould in vain have written of the 

fignsand effe&ts of each of them, as alſo of their proper remedies and antidotes. For what kind of 

poyſon ſhall that be which ſhall cauſe a burning heat in the Stomach, Belly, Liver, Bladder, and Kid- 

nies, which ſhall cauſe a hicketting, which ſhall cauſe the whole body to tremble and ſhake, which 

ſhall take away the voice and ſpeech, which ſhall cauſe convulſions, ſhall weaken the pullitick faculty, 

which ſhall intercept the freedom of breathing, which ſhall ftupitie and caſt into a dead fleep, which 

ſhall together and at once cauſe a Vertigoin the head, dimneſs in the fight, a ſtrangling or {toppage of 

the breath, thirſt, bleeding, fever, ſtoppage of the urin, perpetual vomiting, redneſs, lividneſs, and 

Hor poyſons Paleneſs of the face, reſolutions of the powers, and many other things, all which are cauſed by all 

kill Eaner ſorts of poyſon. Laſtly, No body will deny but that hot poyſons may kill more ſpeedily than cold, 
than cold. for that they are more ſpecdily actuated by the native heat. 


\ S Poyſons are diſtin in fectes, ſo cach fecies differs in their Signs and Effets; neither is it 


wv 
CHAP. IX 
The Effetts of Poyſons from particular venemous things, and what Prognoſticks may thence be made. 
Lib.2.cep.25; I T is the opinion of Cornelius Celſus, and almoſt of all the Ancients, that the bite of every Beaſt 


The bites of hath ſome virulency, but yet ſome more than otherſome. They are moſt virulent that are 
all wild Beafts ** inflicted by Venemous Beaſts, Aſps, Vipers, Water-Snakes, and all kinds of Serpents , Ba- 
ae virulent, filjisks, Dragons, Toads, mad Dogs, Scorpions, Spiders, Bees, Waſps, and the like. They are leſs 
mmalign, which are of Creatures wanting Venom, as of Horſes, Apes, Cats, Dogs not mad, and ma- 
ny other things, which though of their own nature they are without poiſon, yet in their bites there 
is ſomething more dolorifick and ill-natured than in common wounds inflicted by other occa- 
ſions; I believe, that in their flaver or ſanies, there is ſomething, I know not how to term it, con- 
trary to our nature, which imprints a malign quality in the ulcer, which alſo you may obſerve in 

the tcarings or (cratchings of ſuch Creatures as have tharp claws, as Lions and Cats. Morcover ma- 
yrs of a ny affirm, that they have found by experience, that the bites of Men are not altogether without 
— oo virulency, eſpecially of ſuch as are red haired and freckled, chiefly when as they are angred it is 
probable that the bites of other perſons want this malignity, ſecing that their ſpittle will cure 

{mall ulcerations. Wherefore if there ſhall happen diffculty of cure in a wound, cauſed by a mans 

biting, which is neither red haired, nor freckled, neither angry, this happens not by means of the 

ſpittle, nor by any malign quality, but by reaſon of the contution , cauſed by the bluntneſs of the 

tecth, not cutting, but bruiſing the part 3 for being not ſharp they cannot ſo ealily enter the fleſh, 

Contuſed — Unleſs by bruifing and tearing, after the manner of heavy and blunt ſtroaks and weapons, wounds 
wounds har» being occaſioned by ſuch, are more hard to be cured than ſuch as are made by cutting and ſharp 
der to heal | Weapons. But of the fore-ſaid bitings of Venemous Creacures, there are few which do not kill in 
than ſuch as * a ſhort ſpace, and almoſt in a moment , but principally if the poyſon be ſent into the body by a 
Ny live Creature, for in ſuch poyſon there is much heat, 3 alſo there is therein a greater tenuity, which 
ſcrves as vehicles thereto, into what place or part ſoever of the body they tend, the which the poy- 

ſons taken from the dead Creatures are defective of, Wherefore ſome of theſe kill a man in the ſpace 

of an hour, as the poyſon of Aſps, Bafilisks, and Toads; others not unleſs in two or three days ſpace, 

as of Water-Snakes z a Spider and Scorpion require more time to kill, yet all of them admitted but 

: in the leaſt quantity, do in a ſhort ſpace cauſe great and deadly mutations in the body, as if they 

had breathed in a peſtiferous air, and with the like violence taint and change into their own na- 

ture all the members and bowels, by which theſe ſame members doin the time of perfect health 

change laudable meats into their nature and ſubſtance. The place whereas theſe poiſonous Crea- 

tures live, and the time, conduce to the perniciouſncſs of the poyſon 3 for ſuch as live in dry moun- 

tains and Sun-burnt places, kill more ſpeedily than ſuch as be in moiſt and mariſh grounds ; alſo 

they are more hurtful in Winter than in Summer 3 and the poyſon is more deadly which proceeds 

from hungry, angry, and falting Creatures, than that which comes from ſuch as are full and quiet ; 

as alſo that which proceeds from young things, chiefly when as they are ſtimulated to Venery , is 

more powertul than that which comes- from old and decrepit z from Females worſe than from 

Malcs 3 from ſuch as have fed upon other venemous things, rather than from ſuch as have abſtained 

from them, as from Snakes which have devoured Toads, Vipers which have fed upon Scorpions, 

Spiders and Caterpillers. Yet the reaſon of the efhcacy of poyſons depends from their proper, 

that is, their ſubtil or groſs confiſtence, and the greatcr or leſs aptncſs of the aftected body'to ſutfer, 

For hot men that have larger and more open veins and arteries, yield the poyſon freer paſſage to 

the heart : Therefore rhey which have more cold and ſtrait veſſels, arc longer ere they dic of the 

like poiſon 3 ſuch as are full, are not ſo ſoon harmed as thoſe that are faſting : for meats, beſides 

that by filling the veſſels, they give not the poyſon fo free paſſage, they allo firengthen the heart 

by the multiplication of ſpirits, fo that it more powerfully reſiſts pernicious venom. If the poy- 

Why Treacle {on work by an occult and ſpecitick property, it cauſeth the Cure and Prognoſtick to be difhcult, 
retunds the and then muſt we have recourſe to Antidotes, as theſe which have their whole ſubſtance refift poy- 
force of all fons; but principally to Treacle, becauſe there enter into the Compoſition thereof Medicins which 
_ P9YY- archot, cold, moiſt, and dry ; whence it is, that it retunds and withſiands all poyſons, chiefly ſuch 
. as 


b 
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as conſiſt of a ſimple nature : ſuch as theſe which come from vencmous Creatures, Plants, and Mi- 
nerals, and which are not prepared by the deteſtable Art of empoiſoners. 


CHAR I: 
IWhat Cure muſt be uſed to the bitings and tingings of venemous Beaſts. 


Ure muſt ſpeedily be uſed without any delay to the bites and ſtingings of venemous Beaſts 
'S which may by all means diſperſe the poiſon, and keep it from entering into the body 3 tor 
when the principal parts are poſleſſed, it boots nothing to vſe Medicins afterwards. There- 
fore the Ancients have propoundcd a double Indication to lead us to the finding out of Medicins 
in ſuch a caſe, to wit, the evacuation of the virulent and venenate humour, and the change or al- I 
tcration of the ſame and the affected body. Burt ſeeing evacuation is of two ſorts, to wit, Univer- * i van — 
ſal, which is by the inner parts and Particular, which is by the outward parts : We mult begin cre of vene- 
at the particular , by ſuch to pick Medicins as are fit to draw out and retund the venom for we muſt mous bires. 
not always begin a Cure with general things, as ſome think, eſpecially in external diſealſcs, as Wounds, 
Fractures, Diſlocations, Venemous Bites and Pun&ures. Wherefore hereto as (pecdily as you may, 
you {hall apply remedies fit for the Bitcs and PunCtures of venemous Bealts 3 as tor example, the 
Wounds (hall be preſently waſhed with Urin, with Sea-water, Aqua Vite, or Wine, or Vinegar 
wherein old Ticacle or Muſtard ſhall be diſſolved. Let ſuch wathing be pertormcd very hot. and Lotions fie for 
ſtrongly chated in, and then leave upon the Wound and round about it, linnen rags, or lint ſteeped in de mma 
the ſame liquor. There be ſome who think it not hit to lay Treacle thereto, becauſe as they ſay, it _ h 
drivcs the poiſon in. But the authority of Galen convinceth that opinion. for he writeth that if £49.de Theriac: 
the Treaclc be applied to this kind of wounds before that the venom ſhall arrive at the nob'e parts, 
it much conduccth, Allo reaſon contutes it, for Vipers ficſh enters the compolition of Ticacle 
which attracts the venom by the f:militude of ſubſtance, as the Load-ſtone drawerth Iron, or Aniber- 
ſtraws. Morcover, The othcr ſimple Medicins which enter this compoſition, refolve and conſume 
the virulency and venom, and being inwardly taken, it defendeth the heart ard other noble parts, 
and corroboratcth tiic ſpirits. Experience tcacheth that Mithridate fitly given in the ttead of Trea- 
cle worketh the like cttect, The Medieins that are taken inwardly and applicd outwardly tor eva- Treacle out-, 
cuation, mv'ti be of ſubtil parts, that they may quickly inſinuate themſclvcs into every part to re- wardly applt- 
tund the malignity uf the poiton z wherefore Garlick, Onions, Lecks, are very good in this caſe, __ 
for that ti:cy are vaporous 3 alſo Scordium, Kue, Ditiamnus, the leſſer Centaury, Hore-hound, Rocket, good Aur 
the nii]&y juice ot unripe t:gs, ard the like, are gocd there isa kind of wild Bugloſs amongtt all yenomous 
other Plants, which hath a ſingular force againſt venemous bites, whence it is termed Echinm and bites. 
Viperinm, ard that for two cauſcs; the firlt is, becauſe in the purple flowers that grow amongſt my force of 
the leaves, there is a reſemblance to the head ofa Viper or Adder. Another reaſon is, becaule it ta 
heals the biting of a Viper, not oncly applicd outwardly, but alſo helpeth ſuch as are bitten being 
drunk in Wine, yca and will not ſutter thoſe that have lately drunk thereof to be bitten at all. 
Wild Tyme hath the like effe&t, though thele oft-times agree with the poiſon in quality as in heat, 
yet do they help in diſcuſſing and reſolving itz yet, as much as we may, we mult labour to have eva- 
cuation and alteration together. It is molt convenient, it the part affeted will permit, to apply 
large Cupping-glafles with much flame and horns alſo ſucking is good, the mouth being tirti 
wathed in Wine wherein ſome Treacle is diſſolved, and with Oil, lett any thing ſhould adhere chere- 
to, for it will hinder it, if ſo be the mouth be no where ulcerated. It is good alſo to apply Horſc- 
leeches, ſome with to apply to the wound the fundaments of Hens or Turkies that lay Eggs, for that 
ſuch are opener bchind, hiſt putting ſalt upon thetn that they may gape the wider, thutting their 
beaks and opcning them now and then, leſt they thould be tiifled, and ever and anon to ſubltiture 
others in ſicad of {uch as die or arc ſuffocated z tor thus it is thought the poiſon is drawn torth, and 
paſſeth into the Bird by the fundament. There be others which had rather apply to the wound 
live Birds cut aſunder in the mid(i, and ſo laid to the wound hot, for that they gucfs theſe retilt pot- 
ſon by a natural difcord. Burt certainly it is by their heat, whereby they do not onely digett 
Toads, Aips, Vipers, Scorpions, and other venemous things, but allo wear aſunder and fotten 
Sand, Stones, and moti dry and ttony ſceds in their gizzards3' wheretore we mutt think them very 
good to draw out the poiſon and diſſipate it, But nothing is ſo torcible to diſperſe and retund the The egeacy 
venom, as the impretlion of Cauteries, cipecially actual, tora hot iron works more ctfectually and {pee- of Cauteries 
dily, and caulcth an ulcer which will remain open a longer time. Wherefore to caufe the {pecdicr againit vene- 
falling away oft che Eſchar, you ſhall (caritie it to the quick, and then plentitully anoint the place, #9 bires, 
For taus the poiſon will the fooner pafs forth, But this mult be done betore the poiſon enters tar 
into the body, tor otherwiſe Cauterics will not oncly do no good, but further torment the Patient, 
and weaken him to no purpoſe, Let drawing plaſicrs be laid to the wound and neighbouring parts, The force of 
made of Galbanwm, Turpentine, black Pitch, and other gummy and refinous things. After the falling * TITS = 
away of the Eſchar Baſilicon ſhall be applied.quickned with a little Precipitate, tor it is very cftectual in = m——_ 
theſe calcs, tor that it draweth forth the virulent ſanzes out of the bottom of the wound , neither 
doth it ſuffer the wound to be cloſed ſpeedily. To which purpoſe they put in a piece of ſponge, or 
a root ot Gentian or Hermodactyl, or ſome acrid Medicin, as Agyptiacum or Precipitate muxcd with 
the powder of Alum, or a caultick beaten to powder, But you mult always obſerve this, that with yen hor 
your ointments you mult always mix ſome Treacle or Mithridate, or the juice ot Hypericon , or things are not 
the like, which have power to attract and diſperſe the poiſon, and cleanſe the ulcer; yet if too ve- convenient 
hement heat (hall cauſe ſuch pain as is likely to bring a Gangrene by the diſlipation ot the ſpirits, for _ "wa 
then negleCting the cure ot the proper diſeaſe for a time, we mult labour to correct the ſymptom, 
But in this cale you mult obſcrve this rule, that you let no bloud, give no purging —_— nor 
SE Clytter, 
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Clyſter, nor Vomit, nor uſe no Bath, nor other thing that may procure ſweat, until three days be 
palt aftcr the bite or ſting. In the mean ſpace let the Patient ſhun all manner of labour, but chiefly 
Venery, leſt by cauſing an agitation of the humours, the poiſon get ſooner to the heart. Therefore 
then it is time to uſe univerſal evacuations, when as you ſhall ſuſpect that the poiſon is diffuſed over 
the veins and whole inner part of the body belides. Before you ſhall give nothing, unleſs Medicins 
of Treacle and Mithridate, and thelike things, which have a faculty to reſiſt poiſon, and firengthen 
the whole body by their benign and vital vapour, although their ſubltance go no further than the 
ftomach, Thus Pills when they arc ſwallowed, though they go no further than the ſtomach, yet do 
they draw matter out of the joints and head and ſtrong Clytters, though they paſs no further than 
the guts, yet by their quality diffuſed further with the vapour, they draw from the moſt diſtant 
Antidotes Parts3 yet you mult give an Antidote, not onely more powerful than the poiſon in quality, but alſo 
muſt be given greater in quantity, that ſo it may the more eaſily overcome and expel the poiſon. Wherefore you 
in great quan- muſt give it twice ina day, and continue it ſo long until you ſhall know that the firength of the 
ES poiſon is weakned and overcome by the remiſſion and decay of the malign ſymptoms. Yet in the 
mean while you muſt not negle& the diftemper cauſed in the part by the poiſon, but mult rather 
corre@ it by the application of the remedies contrary to the diſtemper, as by cold things it great heat 
afflict the affefted part and whole body 3 by hot things on the contrary, it it ſeem as cold as a ſtone, 
which oft-times happens. And let thus much ſuthce tor the general cure of Poiſons : now will we 
come to their particular Cure, 


CHAP. XI. 
Why Dogs ſooner become mad than other Creatures, and what be the ſigns thereof. 


y wr - per and condition of humours which hath an cafie inclination to that kind of diſeaſe, and 
pm aSit were a certain diſpoſition, becauſe they feed upon Carrion, and corrupt, putrid and 
ſtinking things, and lap Water of the like condition; beſides the trouble and vexation of loſing their 
Maſters. makes them to run every way, painfully ſearching and ſmelling to every thing and neglecting 
their meat. An hcating of the bloud enſues upon this pain, and by this heat it is turned into a melan- 

choly, whence they become mad. But yet Dogs do not always become mad -by means of heat, but 

Dogs hecejne alſo by occaſion of cold, that is, by contrary cauſes; for they tall into this diſeaſe not onely in the 
mad.,not onely Dog-days, butalſo in the depth of Winter: For Dogs abound with melancholick humours, to wit, 
inthe heat of cold and dry. But ſuch humours as in the Summer through exceſs of heat, ſo in thedepthof Win- 
Summer, but ter by conſtipation and the ſuppreſſion of tuliginous excrements, they eafily turn into melancholy, 
- ogra Hence follows a very burning and continual Fever, which cauſeth or bringeth with it a madneſs. 
= anche Add hereto, that in the depth of Winter the heat which is contained within is redoubled, and in like 
manner as the ſcorching heat in Summer, it breeds and turns the humours into melancholy. Alſo 

Dogs become mad by contagion, as ſuch as are bitten by another mad Dog. A mad Dog hath ſpark- 

ling and hiery eyes, with a fixed look, cruel and aſquint, he carries his head heavily, hanging down 

towards the ground, and ſomewhat on one fide, he gapes and thruſts forth his tongue, which 

is livid and blackiſh; and being ſhort breathed, calts forth much hlth at his noſe, and much foaming 

matter at his mouth 3 in his gate, as if he ſuſpeCted and feared all things, he keepeth no one or certain 

path, but runs one while to this fide, another while to that, and ftumbling like one that is drunk, he 

oft-times falleth down on the ground 3 he violently affails whatſoever he meets withall, whether it 

be Man, Tree, Wall, Dog, or any thing elſe ; other Dogs ſhun and preſently ſent him afar off, But 

if another unawares chance to fall toul upon him, he yields himſelt to his mercy, tawns upon him, 

and privily labours to get from him, though he be the fironger and greater, He is unmindtul of cat- 

ing and drinking, he barks not, yet bites he all he meets, without any difference, not ſparing his Ma- 

; ſer, as whoat this time he knows not from a ſtranger or enemy. For it is the property ot Melan- 
[4 6mm * choly to diſturb the underſtanding, fo that ſuch perſons as are melancholick, do not onely rage againſt, 
c and uſe violence to their Friends and Parents, but alſo upon themſelves, But when as he ſees Water, 


ſons hurt 1G al 
themſelves. he trembles and ſhakes, and his hairs ſtand up on end. 


Dogs natural. ID- become mad ſooner than any other Creatures, becauſe naturally they enjoy that tem- 


CHAP. XII 
By what ſigns we may know a man is bitten by a mad Dog. 


The bite ofa this reaſon , becauſe the wound made by his teeth cauſeth no more pain than other wounds 

mad Dog not uſually do; contrary to the wounds made by the ling or bite of other poiſonous Creatures, as 

very painful thoſe which preſently after they arc inflicted, cauſe ſharp pain, great heat, ſwelling, and abundance 
or Re Rn of other malign accidents according to the nature of the poiſon 3 but the malignity of the bite of 
a mad Dog appears not betore that the venom ſhall invade the noble parts. Yet when you are ſu- 

ſpicious of ſuch a wound, you may acquire a certain knowledge and experience thereof by putting 

EPO | a piece of bread into the quitture that comes from the wound, For it a hungry Dog neglect, yea 
DO > more fly from it, and dare not ſo much as ſmell thereto, it is thought to be a certain fign that the 
Doe, wound was inflicted by a mad Dog. Others add, That if any give this piece of bread to hens, 
that they will die the ſame day they have eaten it; yet this latter I making experiment thereof, 

failed; for devouring this virulent bread , they became not a jot the worſe, Wherefore I think 

the former tign to be the more certain, for Dogs have a wonderful and ſure ſmelling facul- 

ty, wnereby they eaſily ſcent and perceive the malignity of the like Creature, » But when as 

the 


]: is not fo caſic at the firſt to know that a man is bitten witha mad Dog, and principally for 
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the ragiug virulency hath invaded the noble parts, then the Patients , becoming filent and ſor- Signs by 
rowful, think of many things, and at the beginning make a noiſe with their tecth 3 they make no which you 
anſwer to the purpoſe, they are more teſty than ordinary, and in their fleeps they are troubled with {7 yu ® 
dreams and ſirange phantafies, and feartul vitionsz and laſtly, they become atraid ot the water. parts ace tain- 
But after that the poiſon hath hxcd it (elf into the ſubſtance of the noble parts, then all their ta- ted; 
cultics are diſturbed, all the light of their memory, ſenſes, reaſon, and judgment is extinguiſhed. 
Wherefore becoming ſtark mad , they know not ſuch as ſtand by them, nor their tricnds, no nor 
themſelves, falling upon ſuch as they mcet withall, and themſclves with their tceth and nails and 
feet. Often twitchings like Convuliions do ſuddenly rife in their limbs I judge them occationed 
by extraordinary drineſs, which hath as it were wholly drunk up all the humidity of the nervous 

arts3 there is a greatdrineſs of the mouth with intolerable thirſt, yet without any deſire of drink, 
Latch the mind being troubled, they become unmindful and negligent of ſuch things as concern 
them, and are needful tor them 3 the eyes look fiery and red, and all the face is of the fame colour; 
they (till think of Dogs, and ſeem to ſee them, yea and detire to bark and bite jult after the manner 
of Dogs. I conjc&ture that the virulent humour hath changed all the humours and the whole body 
into the like nature, ſo that they think themſelves alſo Dogs 3 whence their voice becomes hoarſe worm 
by much endcavouring to bark, having forgot all decency, like impudent Doys, to the great hor- dark like dag, 
rour of the beholders. For thcir voice grows hoarſe by reaſon of the great drineſs of the aftera 
arteria, they (hun the light, as that which is enemy to melancholy, wherewith the whole ſubftance Why they 
of the Brain is repleniſhed 3 on the contrary they deſire darkneſs, as that which is like and fricndly 7 he Ugh, 
to them. But they are afraid of the water (though good to mitigate their great diſternper of heat Why they are 
and drineſs) and they fly from Looking-glaſſes, becauſe they imagine they ſee Dogs in them, where- nm of the 
of they are much afraid, by rcaſon whereof they thun the Water and all polite and cleat bodics which OY 
may {npply the uſe of a Looking-glaſs3 fo that they throw themſelves on the ground, as if they 
would hide themſelves thereiy, lett they ſhould be bitten again: for they affirm that he which is bit- 
ten by a mad Dog, always hath a Dog in his mind, and fo remains hxed in that fad cogitation. 
Wherefore thinking that he ſecs him in the Water, he trembles for fear, and therefote ſhuns the 
Water. Others write that the body by madneſs becometh wondrous dry, wherefore they hate the 
Water, as that whichis contrary thereto, bcing abſolutely the moitiett element 3 and fo they fay that 
this is the reaſon of their fearing the Water. Ruffis writes that madneſs is a kind of melancho- 

ly, and that fear is the proper ſymptom thercot , according to Hippocrates 3 wheretore this or 4p#er.25,ſe(7.5 
that kind of melancholy begets a fear of theſe or theſe things, but chictly of bright things, ſuch 
as Looking-glafſes and Water, by reaſon that melancholy perſons ſeck darkneſs and folitarineſs, 

by reaſon ot the black corruption of the humour wherewith they abound. They fall into cold 
ſweats, a fomy, ſtinking, and greeniſh matter flows from the ulcer, by reaſon of the heat of the an- 

rtecedent cauſe and ulcerated part, The urin mott commonly appears waterilh, by reaſon that the 

ſtraincrs, as it were of the Kidnics, are ſtraitned by the heat and drincfs of the venom. Yet ſome- 

times alſo it appears more thick and black, as when Nature powertully ufing the expalſive faculty, 

attempts to drive forth by urin the melancholy humour, the ſeat of the venom. Alſo ſometimes F 

it is wholly ſuppreſt, being either incraflated by hot drineſs, or elſe the mind being carricd other- The gs of 2 
ways and forgetful, of its own duty, until at length the Patients, vexed by the cruelty of (© —_—— 
many ſymptoms, and overcome by the bitterneſs of pain, die trantick, by reaſon that Medicins time,is for the 
have not been ſpeedily and titly applied. For tew of thoſe who have uſcd remedies in time, have moſt part cu- 
periſhed of this diſcaſe, rable. 


CHAP. XIIL 
Frognoſticks: Ew 
wW E cannot ſo eaſily ſhun the danger we ate incident to by mad Dogs, as that of other 


Beaſts , by reaſon he is a domeſtick creature, and houſed under the ſame roof with 
us. The virulency that relides in his foam or ſlaver is hot and dry, malign venenate The venom of 

and contagious, ſo that it cauſeth a dittcmper like it felt, in the body whereto it ſhall apply it a mad dog ap- 
ſelf and ſpread it ſelf over the whole body by the arteries for it doth not oncly hurt when, as mo _ 
it istaken in by a bite or puncture, but cvcn applicd to the skin, unlefs it be forthwith waſhed Re Sur th 
away with falt water or urin. Neithcr doth this venom hurt equally, or at all times alike, for it madne6. 
harms more or leſs, according to the inclination of the air to heat or cold, the depth of the wound, 
the ſtrength of the Patients Body , and the ill humovurs thercof, and their diſpoſition to putrefa- 
ion, thetreedom and largenefs of the paſſages. Now malign ſymptoms happen ſooner or later, 
as in ſome about the forticth day, inothcrs about tix moneths, and in others a year after, There whether } 
be ſome who thereupon are troubled with the falling lickneſs, and at length grow mad ; ſuch as fall Hydrophobizn . 
intoa fear of the Water, never recover, Yet Aricen thinks their cafe is not deſperate, if as yet ** _ of Wi 
they can know their face in a Glaſsz for hence you may gather, that all the anignal faculties are not be. I 
yet overthrown, but that they ſtand in nced of ftrong purgations, as we ſhall ſhew hercaftcr, Aetius an Hiſtory, 
tclls that there was a certain Philoſopher, who taken with this diſeaſe, and a fear of Water, when as 
he deſcended with a great courage unto the Bath, and in the Water beholding the ſhape of the 
Dog that bit him, he made a ſtand, but aſhamed thereof , he forthwith cried out, Quid Cant cum 
Balneo? i. e. What hath a Dog to do with a Bath ? which words being uttered, he threw himſelt 
forcibly into the Bath, and fearleſly drank of the Water thereof, and ſo was freed from his diſcaſe 
together with his erroneous opinion. It is a deadly fign to tumble themſelves on the ground to have 
an hoarfe voice, for that is an argument that the weazon is become rough, by reaſon of too exceihve 
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drineſs. Finally, The principal parts being poſſeſſed, there is no recovery or lite to be hoped tor. 
Men may well fall mad, though they be not bit by a mad dog. For as the humours are often in- 
flamed of themſelves, and cauſe a Cancer or Leprofie, fo do they alſo Madne(s in mclancholick per- 
ſons. The bitcs of Vipers and other venemous creatures caule not like ſymptoms to thele that come 
by the biting of a mad Dog, becauſe they die bctore ſuch can come forth or ſhew them{clvcs. Great 
wounds made by mad Dogs are not cqually ſodangerous as little, for trom the former great plenty of 
venemous mattcr flows out, but in the latter it is almoli all kept in. 


CHAP, XIV. 
What cure muſt be uſed to ſuch as are bitten by a mad Dog. 


the hurt, The Lawyer Baldus experienced this to his great harm, for being by chance 
lightly bit in the lip by a little Dog wherewith he was delighted, not knowing that he 
was mad, and negle&ing the wound by reaſon of the {tnalneſs thereof, after ſome four moneths 
(pace he died mad, having then in vain aſſayed all manner of Medicins. Wherctore obſerving 
theſe things both for evacuation, as alſo for altcration, which we have formerly mentioned in the 
general Cure of Wounds inflicted by the bite or ſting of venemous Creatures, and by all the means 
there ſpecified, we muſt draw forth the venom, and if the wound be large, then ſuffer it to bleed 
long and much, for ſo ſome part of the poiſon will be exhauſted 3 if it be not great it ſhall be 
enlarged by ſcaritication, or an occult cautery , ncither ſhall it be healed or cloſed up at the ſoo- 
The force of neſt till forty days be paſſed. Sorrel beaten and applied to the wound, and the decoction there- 
Sorrel. of taken inwardly, is very cffecual in this caſe, as Aetins affirms. To the ſame purpoſe you may 
with good ſucceſs make a lotion and friction with Muſtard difſolved in Urin or Vinegar, leaving 
upon the wound a double cloth moiſtned in the ſame decoction: laſtly, all acrid, biting, and very 
attractive Medicins are convenient in this caſe, Wherefore ſome apply Rocket boiled and bea- 
ten with Butter and Salt, others take the flower of Orobus, and temper it with Honey, Salt, and 
Vinegar, and apply it hot. Horſc-dung boiled in tharp Vinegar, or Brimſtone beaten to powder, 
and tempered with ones ſpittle, is good. Alſo black pitch melted with ſome (alt, and a little Ez- 
F_ mixed therewith, and ſo applicd, is good. Some write that the hairs oft the Dog whoſe 
ite cauſed the madneſs, applicd by themſelves, by their ſympathy or limilitude of fubltance, draw 
the venom from within outwards 3 for ſo a Scorpion beaten and applicd to the place whereas it 
ſtung, by drawing out the poiſon that it ſent in, reſtores the Patient to health , both theſe by ot- 
ten experience are affirmed to have certain event. Others chew unground Wheat, and lay it up- 
the wound, other roaft Beans under hot Embers, then husk them and cleave them, and {o apply 
The force of them. Alſo the wound may be wholſomly waſhed and tomcnted with a dceo-tion of Docks, and 
Docks, then the herb beaten may be applied thercto 3 alſo the Patient may drink the decoction 3 and by 
this one remedy Actius affirms that he hath recovercd divers; for thus it movcs Urin plentitully , 
which is thought much to conduce to the cure of this difcaſe. There be ſome who apply the leaves 
of Betony and Nettles beaten with common Salt 3 others make a Medicin to the ſame purpoſe, and 
after the ſame manner, of an Onion, the leaves of Ruc, and Salt. Yct the relt are exceeded by Trea- 
cle diflolved in Aqua Vite or ſtrong Wine, and rubbed hard upon the part, ſo that bloud may 
follow, laying upon the wound whcn you, have wiped it, cloths dipped in the ſame Medicin ; 
An Hiſtory. then prclently apply Garlick or Onions beaten with common Salt and Turpentine. By this onely 
remcdy I frecd one of the daughters of Madamoiſel/a de Gron from the ſymptoms of madneſs, and 
healed the wound, when as a mad Dog had bit her grievouſly in the calt of the right leg. Alfo it 
is good preſently to cat Garlick with brcad, and then to drink after it a draught of good Wine, 
for Garlick by its ſpirituous heat will defend the noble parts from poiſon. There be ſome who wiſh 
to cat the roaficd liver of the Dog that hurt them, or cl(e the liver of a Goat, of which remedics, as 
yct I have had no cxpericnce, Others preſcribe a dram of the ſeeds of Agnus caſtus to be drunk with 
Wine and Butter. Others the powder of River-Crabs burnt and drunk in Wine, Or, Rc Rad.gent. 
3 ij. aſtacorum fluviat. in fumo combuſt. & in pollinem redadi. 5 ij. terre ſigill. 5 ($. miſce. Give 5 j, of 
this ſame Powder in the decoction of River-Crabs, and let them drink thereof oft, at ſundry times. 
Leaping into Many have caſt themſelves into the Sca, neither have they thence had any help againſt Madneſs, as 
the Sea nocer- Ferrand Pozet the Cardinal teltihcth in his Book of Poilons 3 wherefore you mult not rely up- 
rain remedy gn that remedy, but rather you mult have recourſe to ſuch things as are ſet in the Books of Phyii- 
-.—p Mad- cjans, and approved by ccrtain and manitold expericnce, But ſceing that no poiſon can kill, unleſs 
_ it be taken or admitted into the body, we mult not fear any harm by ſprinkling our bodics with the 
ſanies of a mad Dog, Viper, Toad, or any other {uch like venemous Creature, it fo be that it be pre- 
{cently wiped or wathed clean away. 


JT calc alſo requires ſpeedy remedies z for ſuch things are in vain which come long after 
An Hiſtory. 


CHAP.!'AV. 
IW bat Cure muſt be uſed to ſuch as fear the Watcr, but yet are able to know themſelves in a Glaf. 


Antimony a- mult have ſtrong purgations given them. Wherctore it in any caſe Antimony be uſctul, then 
gainſt mad- is it in this, as that which cauſeth (ſweats, loofeth the belly, and procures vomiting : For it is a 
nels, part of extreme and dangerous madneſs to hope to overcome the crucl malignity of this poiſon al- 
ready admitted into the bowels, by gentle purging Medicins. Afluredly, Such and fo great dan- 

ger is never overcome without danger. Baths alſo conduce, which may diſperſe and draw forth the 

poigon 


The force of = Uch as have not their animal faculty as yet overcome by the malignity of the raging venom, 


. an 
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poiton by cauſing ſweats. Alſo many and frequent Treacle-potions are good to retund the venoiii, 

and tircngrthen the bowels; allo it will be fitting to give them Water and all other liquid things, 

which thcy ſo much abhor, in a cup with a cover. Always let ſuch as are poiſoned, or ftung, 

or bitten by a mad Dog or other venemous Beaſt , keep themſelves in ſome warm and light 

place, that the poiſon which by coldncſs is torced in, may be the readilier drawn out by the means of 

heat, and the ſpirits be recreated by the brightnels of the air and theretore move from the center to 

the circumfercnce of the body, and let the room be perfumed with {weet things. To eat very hot 

and falt things preſently at the begirining, as Onions, Leeks, all ſpiced meats, and firong Wine not al- 

layed, ſcer not to be befides reaſon; becauſe ſuch things by their ſpirituous heat hinder the diffuſion FM 
of the poiſon over the body,and firengthen the filled entrails, There be ſome alſo that would have 

them to feed upon groſs and viſcous meats, which by obttrufting the veſſels, may hinder the paſſage 

of the poiſon to the heart and other parts 3 and by the ſame reaſon it will be better to hill themſelves 

with meat to ſatiety than otherwile, becauſe the malignity of humours is increaſed by hunger, than 

which nothing can be more harmful to venemous wounds. Yet withina ſhort while after, as with- 

in five or fix days they muſtreturn to a mediocrity, and uſe all things temperate, boiled meats rather 

than roaſted, and that in a decoction of opening things, ſo to move urin, Laſtly, They muli keep 

fuch a dict as mclancholick perſons ought to do; neither ſhall they ler bloud, left ſo the poiſon thould 

be further drawn into the veins but it is good that the Patients body be ſoluble from the very fitlt; 

Let their drink be Wine indifferently allayed with Water, Oxymel ſimplex, or the Syrup of the juice 

of Citron with boiled Water ; or elfe this following, Julip: R& Smcci limonum, &* malorumcitri, an.Z f, 

ſuc. gran.acid. 5 ij. aque acetoſe, min. & roſ. an. J j. aq. font. coq. quantum ſufficit, fiat Julep. ut artis eſt, | 
Sleep is to be avoided until the force of the poiſon beabated, tor by ſleep the humours flow back into Why ſleep 1s 
the bowels. All things that refilt poiſon muſt be given any way whatſoever, as Limons, Oranges, hurtful to ſuch 
Angelica-roots, Gentian, TormentiR Burnet, Vervain, Carduus BenediGins, Borage, Bug]oſs, and the a5 are bitren 


like, Let all things that are afterwards ſet before the Paticnt, be meats of good juice, ſuch as are WT all ry. 
Veal, Kid, Mutton, Partridge, Pullets, Capons, and the like, are poiſoned. 
CHAP. XVI. / ” 


Of the biting of a Viper or Adder, and the ſymptoms and cure thereof. 


He remedies that were formerly mentioned againſt the bitings of mad Dogs, the ſame nay 
l be uſcd againſt all venemous bites and ſtings, yet nevertheleſs each poiſon hath his peculiar 
antidote. Vipers or Adders (as we vulgarly term them) have in their] gums, or the ſpaces The bites of 
between their teeth, little bladders hlled with a virulent ſanies , which is preſſed out into the part Vipers how 
that they bite with their teeth, There forthwith ariſcth a pricking pain, the part at the firſt is much virulenr. 
ſwollen, and then the whole body, unleſs it be hindred : groſs and bloudy filth ſweats out of the The ſymptom 
wound, little bliſters ariſe round about it, as if it were burnt, the wound gnaws, and as it were teeds 
upon the fleſh, great inflammation poſſeſſeth the Liver and the Guts, and the whole body becomes 
very dry, becoming of a pale or yellowilh colour, with thirſt unquenchable; the belly is griped by 
fits, a cholerick vomiting molefteth them, the Stomach js troubled with a hicketing, the Paticnts are 
taken with often {wounings, with cold ſweat, the fore-runner of death, unleſs you provide by tit Me- 
dicins for the noble parts, bctore the poiſon ſhall invade them. Matthiolus tells, that he faw a Coun- An Hiſtory. 
try tnan, who as he was mowing a Mcadow, by chance cut an Adder in two with his Sithe, which 
when he thought it was dead, he took the one halt, whereon the head remained, without any fear in 
his hand, but the enraged creature turning about her head, cruclly bit him by one of his fingers, 
which tinger, as men uſuaily do (cpccially when as they think of no ſuch thing) he put into his 
mouth, and ſucked out the bloud and poiſon, and preſcntly fell down dead. 
When as Charles the ninth was at Montpelier, I went into the ſhop of one Farges an Apothecary, An Hiſtory. 
who then made a ſolemn diſpenſation of Treacle, where not ſatisfying my felt with the looking 
upon the Vipers chat were there in a glaſs, ready for the compoſition, I thought to take one of them 
in my hands, but whilelt that I too curiouſly and ſecurely handled her teeth which were in her 
upper jaw, covercd with a skin, as it were a caſe to keep the poiſon in, the beaſt catched hold of 
the very end of my fore-tinger, and bit me in the ſpace between the nail and the fleſh, whence 
preſently there aroſe great pain, both by reaſon of the part enducd with moſt exquilit ſenſe, as alſo 
by the malignity of the poiſon : forthwith I cxceeding tiraightly bound my tinger above the wound, 
that ſo I might preſs forth the bloud and poifon, leſt they ſhould diffuſe themfelves turther over the 
body. I diffolved old Treacle in Aqua vite, whercin I dipped and moiſtned Cotton, and fo put it to Remedies for 
the wound, and within a few days I thorowly recovercd by this onely Medicin. You may uſe in the bite of a 
ſtead of Treacle, Mithridate and ſundry other things, which by reafon of their heat are powerful V!P*r+ 
drawers, as a Quill roatted in hot Embers, Garlick and Lecks beaten and applied, Barley-flour tem- 
percd with Vinegar, Honey, and Goats-dung, and ſo applicd like a pultis. Some think it ſufficient 
torthwith to wath and foment the wound with Vinegar, Salt, and a little Honcy, Galen writes, that rb, de Theriac, 
the poiſon inflicted by the bite of a Viper, may be drawn forth by the applying to the wound the head 
of a Viper, but other-ſome apply the whole Viper bcaten to maſh, 


Sſ3 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Serpent called Hzmorrhous. 


The Hemor- 


{toppage of the urin, with a deadly convultion, 
The Cure is forthwith to ſcaritic and burn the bitten part, or clſe to cut it quite off, it that it may 
be done without danger of life, and then to uſe powertully drawing Antidotes, 


The Figure of the Serpent Hzmorrhous. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
Of the Serpent called Scps, 


He Serpent Seps is ſo called, becauſe it cauſeth the part which it bites, forthwith to putre- 

the name, and he by reaſon of the cruel malignity of its poiſon. It is not much unlike the Hemorrhous, 

deſcription of but that it curls or twincs up the tail in divers circles. . Pauſanias writes that this Serpent 

the Seps. is of an aſh-colour, abroad head, {mall neck, big belly, writhen tail, and as he goes he runs afide like 
a Crab; but his skinis variegated and ſpotted with ſeveral colours, like to Tapiſtry. By the cruelty 
of his cauſtick and putretying venom he burns the part which he hath bit, with moſt bitter pain z he 
cauſeth the ſhedding of the hairs, and as Aetixs addeth, the wound at the firſt cafteth forth manifeſt 

The ſym- bloud, but within a little while after, ſtinking filth. The putreticd affected parts wax white, and 

ptoms. the body all over becomes of the colour of that ſcurff which is termed Alphos, fo that by the wicked- 
nc{s of this putrcfa&tive poiſon, not onely the ſpirits are reſolved, but alſo the whole body conſumed, 
as by tire, a peſtilent carbuncle, and other putrid tumors, ariſing from an hot and humid or ſuffoca- 
ting conſtitution of the air. Now tor the remedies, they mult be ſuch as are formerly preſcribed 
againſt the bitings of a Viper. 


The reaſon of 


The Figure of the Serpent Scps. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Baſilisk, or Cockatrice, 


He Baſilisk far exceeds all kinds of Serpents in the curſtneſs of its poiſon. Therctorc it is 


wraps id affirmcd by Nicander, that into what place foever he comes, other venemous creatures do 
ef the Bajil:k forthwith flic thence, for that none of them can ſo much as endure his hifhng 3 tor he is 
thought to kill all things even with this, and not with his biting and touch onely z behidcs, if any gf 

them: 
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He Serpent Hemorrhous is ſo called, becauſe by biting he cauſeth bloud to drop out of all the 
vhous why ſo paſſages of the wounded body 3 he is of a ſmall body, of the bignets of a Viper, with eyes 
called. burning with a certain ficry brightneſs, and a moſt beautiful sKin. The back of him (as 
Avicen writes) is ſpotted with many black ſpots, his neck little, and his tail very {mall : the part 
which he bitcs forthwith grows blackilh, by rcaſon of the cxtinCtion of the native heat, which is ex- 
tinguiſhed by ſuch poiſon which is contrary thereto in its whole ſubſtance, Then follows a pain 
of the ſtomach and heart, theſe parts being touched with the peltitcrous quality of the poiſon. Theſe 
pains are ſeconded by vomiting, the orifice of the ventricle being relaxed by a Diarrhea, therctentive 
faculty of all the parts of the belly being, weakned, and the veins which are ſpread through the guts, 
Wonderful not bcingable to rctain the bloud contained in them. For the bloud is ſeen to flow our, as in ftreams, 
bleedings. from the Noſe, Mouth, Ears, Fundamen, Privitics, corners of the Eyes, roots of the Nails, and Gums, 
which putrche, the Tecth falling out of them. Morcover there happens a difficulty of breathing, and 
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them haſten to get any meat or drink, and perccive that the Balilisk 15 not far from thence, he flics 

back, and neglects the getting ot nouriſhment neceſſary for lite, Galen writes, that the Balilisk is a 1:6. de Theri ae. 
yellowiſh Serpent, with a ſharp head, and three ritngs diſtinguithed with white ſpots, and riling up 

in form of a Crown, by reaſon whereot he is ttiled the King of Serpents, Certainly the violence of Why the Baſt- 
his poiſon in killing men is ſo great, that he is therefore thought to kill men and other creatures by 15% 15 thoughs 
his ſight only. Solinus affirms, that the body of a Bafilisk hath wondrous tacultics: Wherctore the _ = Om 
Inhabitants of Perg.zmzm, in ancient times gave a mighty price tor one to hang upon the Joilts of the ec 
Temple of Apollo, foto drive away the Spiders and Birds, left they thould weave their webs, or the 

other build thcir neſts in that ſacred place. Verily no ravcnous creature will touch their carkaſs 

but if conſtrained by hunger, they do touch it, then they forthwith tall down dead in the ſame place : 

and this happens not onely by cating their body, but alſo by devouring of the bodics of ſuch Bcalis 

as arc killed by their birings. They kill the Trees and Shrubs by which they paſs, not oncly by their P!#1.1i5.8.c.21; 
touch, but even with their breath, Among the Wettern Athiopians is the Fountain Nigris, near | 
which there is a Serpent called Catablepas, {mall in body, and flow, having a great head, which it The Catavie- 
ſcarce can carry, but that it lies always upon the ground, otherwiſe it would kill abundance of people, *** 

for it forthwith kills all that (ces the eyes thereot, the Batilisk hath the fame torcez he is bred in the 

Province of Cyrene, of the length of ſome twelve hngcrs, with a white ſpot in his head, rclembling, a 

Crown he chaſeth away all ſorts of Serpents with his hiſs. Weaſcls are the defirudtion of ſuch Ming 
monlters : thus it pleaſed Nature that nothing ſhould be without its equal; they affail them in their —— 
dens, bcing cafily known by the barrenneſs or conſumption of the foil, Theſe kill them alfo by their our irs equal. 
ſent, and they dic, and the tight of Nature is ended. Thus Nature to the magnanimous Lion, 1ctt 

there ſhould be-nothing, which he might tear, hath oppoſcd the weak creature the Cock, by whoſe 

crowing, onely he istcrritied and put to flight. Erafjtratus writes, that a golden ycllownefs attects Symproms. 
the bitten part of ſuch as are kurt by a Batilisk, but a blacknels and tumour poſſefſeth the reit of the 

body, all the fleſh of the muſcles within a while atter talling away by piece-meal. An Antidote againli Cure. 

this mutt be made of a dram of Cafforerm, ditiolved in wine and drunken, or in the juice of poppy» 

But Aetivs thinks it ſupertluous to write remedies againſt the Balilisk, when as the tight and hcaring 

onely kills {uch as cither {cc or hear hcr. 


The Finure of a Ba[ lisk, 


CHAP. XA 


Of the Salamander. 


He Salamander kills not onely ſuch as it bites, by making a venemous impreſſion, but it allo 44, maligniry 
infects the Fruits and Herbs over which it crecps, with a ſpittle or grots moiſture which of a Salaman- 
{weats out of all the body, to the great danger of the health and life of ſuch as cat theſe der. 
things at unawares : wheretore it nced not ſeem firange, which is received by ſome late Writers, 
that ſome Families have all dicd by drinking Watcr out of the Pits whereinto a Salamander by acci- 
dent was fallen. For it it (hall creep upon a Tree, it intccts all the Fruit with the qualitics of cold 
and moiſt poiſon, whercin ir viclds not to Aconite. The temper 
Aetins writes, that ſuch as. are inteted with the poiſon of a Salamander, certain parts of their her, 

body grow livid, fo that they fall away often, being putrchied. At the firſt there appear white ſpots, 
over the body, then red, atterwards black with putrctaQion and the falling away ot the hairs. The 
Cure is to procure vomit, to looſe the belly with a Clyttcr, and to give them Treacle and Mithridate The Cure. 
in potions. Avicen preſcribes the ſame things againſt this kind of poiſon as againſt Opirm, by 
reaſon of the cold nature of them both; the proper Antidote is Turpentine, Styrax, Nettle-ſceds, 
and Cyprcſs-leaves. Dioſcorides writes, that the Salamander is a kind of Lizard, dull, varicgatcd, 
and which is falſly reputed, not to be burnt by tire. But Pliny ſaith ſhe is ſo cold, that the cxtin- 
guiſheth the hire by her touch onely, being laid upon hot Coals. On the contrary, Matthiolus laith, 
that caſt into a great flame they are quickly conſumed. It is ealie out of Aetius to reconcile theſe Ge te) 
diſagreeing opinions, This creature ſaith he, paſſeth through a burning flame and is not hurt, the qiande; m ay 
flame dividing it ſelf, and giving her way, but if ſhe continue any time in the tire, the cold humour be ſ:id to live 
being conſumed in her, the is burnt, Now the Salamander is black, variegated with yellow (pots inthe fire, 
Star-taſhion, 


Symptoms. 
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The Figure of a Salamander. 
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CHAP. XXL. 
Of the Torpedo. 


The craft of He Torpedo hath his name from the effect, by reaſon that by his touch and power the mem- 
the Torpedo- bers become torpid and numb. In muddy ſhores it lives upon fiſh, which ſhe catcheth by 

craft, For lying in the mud, ſhe ſo ſtupehes thoſe that ate nigh her, that ſhe eaſily preys 
His ſtupefying upon them. She hath the ſame power over men, for ſhe ſends a numbneſs not onely into the arm of 
force, the Fiſher-man, but alſo over all his body, although his Fiſhers Pole be between them. 


The Effigies of a Torpedo. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of the bitings of Aſps. 


F- He wound which is made by an Aſp is very ſmall, as if a needle were thruſt into the part , 
Symptoms 


and without any ſwelling. Theſe ſymptoms follow upon her bite, ſudden darkneſs clouds 

their eyes, much agitation in all their bodies, but gentle notwithſtanding ; a moderate 

pain of the ſtomach troubles them, their fore-heads are continually troubled with convullive twitch- 

ings, thcir cheeks tremble, and their eye-lids fall gently to reſt and ſleep; the bloud which flows 

from the wound is little, but black ; death no longer deferred then the third part of a day, will take 

them away by convulſions, unleſs you make retiſtance with fitting remedies. The male Aſp makes 

two wounds, the female four, as it alſo happens in the bitings of Vipers. Now for that the poiſor 

Curing, of Aſps congeals the bloud in the veins and arteries, therefore you mult uſe again{i it ſuch things 
as arc hot and ſubtil of parts, as Mithridate or Treacle diflolved in Aqua Vite, and the ſame poured 

into the wound 3 the Patient muſt be warmed by baths, frictions, walking and the like. When as 

the hurt part becometh purple, black, or green, it isa fign that the native heat is cxtin& and ſuf- 

focatcd by the malignity of the venom. Therefore then it is beſt to amputate the member, if the 

Paticnt be able to endurc it, and there be nothing which may hinder. Vigo writes that he ſaw a 

An Hiſtory.” Mountcbank at Florence, who that he might fell the more of his Antidotes, and at the better rate, 
let an Aſp to bite him by the finger, but he dicd thercof ſome four hours after. To the ſame pur- 

By what poſe you may read Matthiolus, whereas he writes that thoſe Impoſtors or Mountcbanks to cozen the 
means Alps bettcr, and deceive the people ule to hunt and take Vipers and Aſps long after the Spring, that is, 
_ -—_ then when as they have caſt forth their moſt deadly poiſon 3 then they teed them meats formerly 
Ga1.1ih.de Ther, apuſual to them, ſo that by long keeping and care, and at length they bring it to paſs, that they 
ad Piſonem. put off a grcat part of their venemous Nature; neither bcing thus fatished , they make them 
oftentimes to bite upon pieccs of fleſh, that ſo they may caſt torth into them their venom which is 

contained in the membrane between their teeth and gums, Laſtly, they force them to bite, lick. and 

{wallow down an aliringcnt medicin, which they-ccn-poſe ard carry about for the ſame pur- 

poſe, that ſo they may obſtruct the paſſages by which the venom uſed to flow out, for thus at length 

their bites will be harmleſs, or without great danger. This therefore is their Art, that ſo they may 

| {ell their counterfeit Treacle to the people at a high rate, as that which is a moſt ſafe remedy againlt 
_— =— all poiſonous bites, Chriſtopher Andrew in his Book called Oicoiatria, writes, that the Iſlands of $ pain 
SerpentsTrea- arc cvcry where full and Rored with Serpents, Aſps, and all ſorts of venemous Beaſts, again whoſe 
cle doth no- bitcs they ncvcr obſcrvcd or found any benefit in Treacle. But the efficacy of the following Anti- 
good. dote is ſo certain and excellent, and approved by ſo manifold experience, that in the confidence 
A rays "ae thereof, they will not be afroid to Jet themſelves be bitten by an Aſp. Now this Medicin is compo- 
cs ine of ſed of the leaves of Mullet, Aveus, and red Stock-gillyflowers in like quantity , which they boil in 
Aſps. (harp 
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ſharp Vinegar and the Urin ofa ſound man, and therewith foment the wounded part. Yet if he have 

not taken nor uſed any thing of a good while after the wound, it will be better and more certain, if 

the Patient drink three ounces of this decoction tatting two hours before meat. * 


CHAP. XXIIL 
Of the biting of a Snake. 


— 


the remedics thereof, Whznas King Charles the nincth was at Moxlins, Moulicur le Ferre the 

Kings Phyſician and I were called to cure the Cook of the Lady of Caſtelphers, who gathering 
Hops in a hedge to make a Sallet, was bit on the hand by a Snake that there lay hid, he putting his 
hand to his mouth, ſucked the wound toeaſe the pain by ſucking forth the venom 3 but his Tongue 
forthwith ſwelled ſo big, that he could not ſpcak his mind : beſides, his whole arm, even to his ſhov!- 
der, was in like ſort much ſwelled, his pain was ſo vehement, that it hath made him ſwoun twice in 
my preſence, his face was wan and livid like to a dead body and though I deſpaired of his recovery, 
yct not (uffering him to be quite forſaken, I waſhed his mouth with Treacle diflolved in white Wine, 
and gave him {ome thercot to drink, adding thereto fome Aqua Vite. 1 opened his (wollen arm 
with many and dcep ſcarifications, eſpecially in the place where he was hurt I ſuffered the 
bloud which was wholly ſerous and fanious, to low more plentifully, I waſhed the wounds with The cure, 
Treacle and Mithridate diflolved in Agra Vite, and then I put him exceeding warm in bed, procu- 
ring {weat, and making him to lie awake, lelt ſleep ſhould draw the poiſon inwards to the cntrails. 
I by theſe means fo far prevailed, that on the day atter he was freed from all his malign ſymptoms. 
Theretorc I judged it cnely remained for a perfect cure, that the wound ſhould be long kept open and 
waſhed with Treacle z neither was I deceived, for within a few days he was perte&tly recovered. 


I Have thought good in a true Hiſtory to dcliver the virulent malignity of the bite of a Snake, and An Hiſtory. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the bitings of Toads. 


T's; Toads want tceth, yet with their hard and rough gums they o ſtraitly preſs or pinch The bires of 
the part which they ſhall cake hold on. that they will force their poiſon thereinto, and ſo Toads how 
over the whole body by the pores of the preſſed part. Moreover they caſt forth their ve- mul. 
nom by urin, ſpittle, and vomit upon herbs, but chicfly upon Straw-berties, the which they are rc- 
ported greatly to affect. Hencemany ſuddenly and ignorantly catch their deaths. 

I heard from a man of very good credit, that there were two Merchants not far from the City An Hiſtory. 
Tholouſe, who whilctt dinner was providing, walked into the Garden that belonged to the Inn,where 
they gathered ſome Sage leaves, and unwaſhed as they were, put them in their Wine. They had The ſym- 
not as yct dined, when being taken with a ſudden Vertigo, the whole Inn ſcemed torun round, then P*oms occaſio- 
loſing their light, they fell into a {woun, intermixed now and then with convulſions, But they tiam- ny = 
mercd with their lips and tongues becoming black 3 a troward and horrid look, with continual Toads. 
vomiting and a cold {weat, the torc-runner of death, which preſently ſcized upon them, their bodies 
becoming exceedingly much {wollen, But the Juſtices of the place ſuſpc&ing that they were 
poiſoned, made the Inn-keeper and the Guelts to be apprehended, being examined they all con- 
ftantly and with one voice, anſwered, That the dead parties ate of the ſame meat and drink which 
the rclt did, but oncly thcy put Sage into their Wine. A Phylician was asked the queliion whether 
Sage might be poiſoned ? he anſwered it might : but to come to the purpole, it muit appear 
whether any venemous Creature hath poiſoned the Plant with her ſpittle or vencmous fanics, This 
which was lightly pronounced, and onely by conjecture, was by the eye found to be true, For at 
the root thereof there was found a hole in the ground full of Toads, who got out by putting in of 
warm Watcr, made it credible that the Plant was poiſoned by their fpittle and urin, where- 
by you may underſtand how unwilely they do, who devour herbs and fruits newly gathered with- 
out waſhing. Alſo we muſt take heed let falling aflecp in the helds, we lie not near the holes 
which Toads or other venemous bealis of the fame nature, have made their habitation. For thence 
a venemous or deadly air may be drawn into the Lungs. For the ſame cauſe we muſt abſtain from 
eating of Frogs in the Moncth of May, becauſe then they engender with Toads. Oxen in feeding May-Frogs. 
ſometimes lick up {mall Toads together with the Graſs, which preſently will breed their great 
harm, tor thereupon the Oxen ſwell ſo big, they often burſt withall, Neither is the venom of 
Toads deadly onely being taken inwardly, but even ſprinkled upon the skin, unleſs they forthwith 
wipe the place, and walh it with urin, water and ſalt. Such as are poiſoned by a Toad turn yellow, 
{well over all their bodies, are taken with an Aſthmatick diffculty of breathing, a Vertigo, Con- 
vultion, Swouning, and lafily by death it ſelf. Theſe fo horrid ſymptoms are judged inherent in 
the poiſon of Toads, not onely by reaſon of the elementary qualities thereof, coldneſs and moi- 
ſture, which are chiefly predominant therein z but much rather by the occult property which is 
apt to putrche the humours of that body whereto it ſhall happen. Therefore it will be convenient The Cure. 
to procure vomit, cſpecially if the poiſon be taken by the mouth, to give Clyſters, and to wea- 
ken the firength of the poiſon by hot and attenuating Antidotes, as Treacle and Mithridate diſ- 
ſolved in good Wine 3 but in conclufion to digeſt it by Baths, Stoves, and much and great cxcrcite. 
Rondeletius im his Book De Piſcibus, affirms the ſame things of the curſed venom ot Toads, as we 
have formerly delivered : yet that they feldom bite, but that-they caſt forth either their urin, the 
which they gather in a great quantity in a large Bladder, or elſe their vencmous fpittle or breath, 
againlt ſuch as they meet withall or afſail: betides the herbs which are tainted by their poitonous 

breachr, 
» 
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: breath, but much more ſuch as are ſprinkled with their ſpittle or utin, are ſufficient to kill ſuch as 
Anridotes 2- eat them. The Antidotes are juice of Betony, Plantain,Mugwort, as alſo the bloud of Tortoiſes made 
cms od, a with flour into Pills, and forthwith diſſolved in Wine,and drunken. Pliny writes, that the hearts and 

" ſpleens of Toads reſiſt poiſon. The vulgar opinion is falſe, who think that the Toad-ſtone is found 
in their heads, which is good againſt poiſon, 


——” 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of the ſtinging of a Scorpion. 


The deſcri- Scorpion is a ſmall creature with a round body, in form of an Egg, with many feet, and f 
prion of a ; long tail confiſting of many joints, the laſt whereof is thicker, and a little longer than the 
Scorpion. reſt, at the very end thereof is a ſting it caſts, in ſome two, hollow and replete with cold 


His Tall, poiſon, the which by the ſtitg, it caſts into the obvious body 3 it hath five legs on each fide for- 
ked with firong Claws not unlike to aCrab or Lobſter, but the two foremoſt are bigger then the 
rclt 3 they are of a blackiſh or ſooty colour, they go alide, alidez and oft-times faſten themſelves with 

their mouths and fcet fo faſt to them, that they can ſcarce be plucked there-hence, There be 

Winged Scor- ſome who have wings like the wings of Locuſts, watting the Corn and all green things with their 

os biting and burning, Such are unknown in France, Thele fly in divers Countries, like winged 
Ants. This is likely to be true by that which Matthiolus writes , That the Husband-men in Caſtile 
in Spain, in digging the Earth cft-times find a ſwarm of Scorpions, which betake themſelves thi- 
ther againſt Wintcr, Pliny writes, that Scorpions laid waſte a certain part of Ethiopia , by cha- 
ſing away the Inhabitants, The Ancients madedivers kinds of Scorpions, according, to their va- 
ricty or difference of colours, ſome being ycllow, others brown, reddith, aſh-coloured, green, whi- 
tiſh, black, dusky 3 ſome have wings, and ſome are without. They are more or leſs deadly, accor- 
ding to the Countries they inhabit. In Twſcany and Scythia they are abſolutely deadly, but at Trent, 

Symptoms, and in the Ifland Pharos their ſtinging is harmleſs. The place ſtung by a Scorpion preſently be- 

gins to be inflamed, it waxeth rcd, grows hard, and ſwells, and the Patient is again paincd z he is 
one while hot, another while cold; labour preſently wearies him, and his pain 1s fome whiles 
more and ſome whiles leſs; he ſweats and ſhakes as if he had an Ague, his hair ttands upright, pale- 
ncls diſcolours his members, and he feelsa pain, as if he were pricked with Needles over all his skin, 
wind flieth out backwards he ſirives to vomit and go to ſtool, but doth nothing he is moleſted 
with a continual Fever and ſwouning, which at length proves deadly, unleſs it be remedied. Dioſco- 

o, Tides writes, that a Scorpion beaten and laid to the place where he is ſtung, isa remedy thereto 3 as 

alſo caten roaſted to the ſame purpoſe. It is an uſual, but certain remedy to anoint the ſtung place 
with the oil of Scorpions. There be ſome who drop into the wound the milky juice of Figs, others 
apply Calamint beaten, othcr {ume uſe Barly-meal mixcd with a decoction of Rue, Snails beaten 
togethcr with their ſhells, and laid thereon, preſently aſſwage pain. Smlphur vivem mixed with Tur- 
pentine, and applied Plaſter-wiſe is good, as alſo the leaves of Rye beaten, and laid thereto. In like 
fort alſo the herb Scorpioides, which thence took its name, is convenient, as alſo a Briony-root boiled 
and mixcd with a little Sulphur and old Oil. Dioſcorides afthrms, Agarick in Powder, or taken in 
Wine, to be an Antidote againſt poiſons 3 verily it is exceeding good againſt the ſtingings or 
bitings of Serpents. Yet the continual uſe of a Bath ſtands in fiead of all theſe, as alſo ſweat, and 
drinking Wine ſomewhat allaid. Now Scorpions may be chaſed away by a fumigation of Sulphur 
and Galbanum) alſo oil of Scorpions droppcd into their holes, hinders their coming forth. Juice 
of Raddiſh doth the ſame. For they will never touch one that is beſmeared with the juice of Rad- 
diſh or Garlick, yea verily, they will not dare to come near hum, 
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CHAP. jJAAVL 
Of the (tingings of Bees, Waſps, &c. 


Ees, Waſps, Hornets, and ſuch like, cauſe great pain in theskin wounded by their ſtinging, 
B by reaſon of the curfineſs of the venom which thcy ſend into the body by the wound, yer 
are they ſeldom deadly, but yet it they ſet upon a man by multitudes, they may come to 

kill him. For thus they have ſometimes been the death of Horſes : Wherefore becauſe ſuch as are 
ſtung by theſe, by reaſon of the cruclty of pain, may think they are wounded by a more virulent 
and deadly Creature, I think it not amiſs to {ct down what figns follow upon their tingings. 
Symptoms; Great pain prcſently ariſcth, which continueth, until the ſting lett in the part is taken forth, the 
The Cure, Part bccomes red and ſwollen, and there riſeth a puth or little bliſter, The Cure is, forthwith to 
ſuck the wound very hard, and thereby to draw forth the ſtings, which if they cannot thus be gotten 
out, the place, if nothing hinder, is to be cut, or elſe temper Aſhes with Leven or Oil, and fo ap- 
ply them : the part alſo may be very conveniently put into hot Water, and there fomented for an 
hours ſpace, and at length waſhed in Sea water. Creſles beaten and applicd, afſwage the pain and 
diſcuſs the humour cauting the tumor. Ox dung macerated in Oil and Vinegar, and applied hot, 
doth the ſame. There are ſorne who apply to the part the ſame Creatures beaten , as we formerly 
{aid of Scorpions 3 Beans chawed and laid to the part aflwage pain. Vinegar, Honey, and Salt, ap- 
plicd exceeding hot, are good, if beſides, youdip a cloth therein, and lay it upon the place 3 Swlphuy 
Vium ternpered with fſpittle hath the ſame effect, The milky juice of unripe Figs incorpora- 
ted with Honey, is judged very eifectual, but it is much the better, mixed with Treacle, Waſps will 
not ſiting nor bite ſuch as anoint their bodies with the juice of Mallows mixed with Oil. They may 
be quickly chaſed away with the tume of Brimſtone and ſuch like things” A Waſp is ſaid, if the 
tied 
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find a Viper dead, to dip her ſting in the others poiſon, and thence men learned to empoiſon the heads 

of their arrows. The rough and hairy Worms, which are commonly called Bear-worms, eſpecially The bites of 
thoſe which breed about a Pine-tree, cauſe great itching, redneſs and ſwelling in the part which they Bear-worms, 
bite, touch, or grate upon very hard, A remedy herevut is Onions beaten with Vinegar, and the reti 

of the things formerly mentioned. 


bl 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the bite of a Spider. 


tocatch the intrapped Flies, and ſo to prey upon them. There are many forts of Spiders, Spiders. 

one is termed Rhagiem, round and like a Black-berry, whence it taketh the name; it hath a 
very ſmall mouth under the midft of the belly, and moſt ſhort feet, as if they were imperfeR, her bite 
is as painful as the ſting of a Scorpion. Another is called Lypus, or the Welt-Spider, becauſe ſhe 
£ doth not onely lic in wait to catch Flies, but alſo Bees and Waſps, and all ſuch things as may flec in- 
F to her Web. The third is named Myrmecion, it is larger then an Ant, but headed like one, the body 
thereof is black, and hath white ſpots or ſtreaks running towards the back. The fourth kind may 
be called Veſparizm, in other things reſembling a Waſp, but that it wants the wings; of a reddiſh co- 
lour and living onely on herbs. The Ancients have thought their bitings to be venemous. Now 
their poiſon is therefore thought to be cold, becauſe the ſymptoms thence ariſing are, wind in the bel- 
ly, refrigerations of the extreme parts of the body, numnels in the bitten part, with ſenſe of cold 
and ſhaking. The wound muſt forthwith be waſhed with very hot Vincgar, then mutt you lay 
thereto Onions, and ſuch like things beaten, then procure ſweat by art, as by Baths and Stoves; yet 
nothing is more effcctual than Treacle and Mithridate. 


Q Piders weave Webs with various art, yet in theſe they always make a lurking hole to lic in wait Differences of 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
Of Cantharides and Buprelics. 


Antharides ſhine as it were with a golden colour, acceptable to the eye, by reaſon of the com- The deſcri- 
( ; mixture of a blewiſh or greeniſh colour therewith, yet their ſmell is ungrateful. They prion of Cax- 
are hot and dry in the fourth degree, and ſo cauſtick, corrofive and venemous, not onely by 2274s. 
xeaſon of their cauſtick quality, but becauſe of a ſecret antipathy which they naturally have againſt Enemies to 
the urinary parts; which effects they produce not onely if they be taken by the mouth into the body, tera —ny 
but even applied outwardly toraiſe bliſters. Such as have taken them inwardly. have the tatte of EN 
Pitch, or ſomething like Cedria,or Rofin of Cedars in their mouths} it is likely that this taſte proceeds 
from the humours diſſolved by the putredinous heat in the Fomach, guts, and liver, and the vapours 
that there-hence ariſe z, for taken inwardly they gnaw, cxulcecrate pe, burn all parts from the mouth 
even to the belly, whence enſueth a bloudy flux, excrements flowing out, which reſemble the waih- 
ings of new killed fleſh, Then follows a burning Fever, Vertigo, Madneſs, Reſtlefsnels, the Brain be- 
ing diſturbed by the plenty of vapors lifted up from the corroded and burnt parts and humours, which 
therefore when as they appear, you may know the affeQ is uncurable. In the parts appointed tor the 
receiving and conveyance of theurin they cauſc a burning inflammation, excoriation,ttrong and con- 
tinual erection of the Yard, whence enſucs a bloudy and painful ſtraygury, in fcad of which chcre 
oft-times happens or ſucceeds an Iſchury, or ſtoppage ot the water, whence a gangrene and mortinca- 
tion of the part, and (o in concluſion of the whole body belides. When as Cantharides are taken in- 
wardly, the remedy is vomiting, drinking of Cows-milk to corre& the heat and drinefs, good allo to 
mitigate the ulcers, and ſtay the dyſentery it is good allo to inje&t it into the guts by Clyiter. In 
ſtead thereof Sallet-oil or oil of ſweet Almonds is convenient to retund the acrimony of the poyſon 
faſtned to the ſides of the ſtomach. The reſt and whole cure of this poiſon you may learn by the 
following Hiſtory, A certain Whore, the betterto enjoy the company of a young Abbot who loved An Hiltory, 
her, cntertaincd him with a banquet, and ſprinklcd divers of their Cakes with the powder of Cantha- 
rides, to incite him the more to Venery. The ncxt day, when as the Abbot cali torth pure bloud 
at his Fundament and Yard which ſtood very Riff, he called ſome Phyficians, who preſently by the 
fore-mentioned ſymptoms, which were all very apparent in him, underfiood that he had Cantharides 
given him : wherefore they purged him upwards with Vomits, and downwards by Clyſters made The Cure, 
with French-barley, Rice, a decoction of Mallows, ſeeds of Line and Faenugreek, Oil of Lillies, Goats 
ſuet: then preſently after they gave him a little Treacle with a good quantity of Conſerve of Vio- 
lets, which might draw the poiſon outwards, they gave him Milk to drink, and cauſed him to uſe 
injections into the urinary paſſage and guts made of refrigerating things, as the juice of Lettuce, 
Purſlain, Cucumers, Gourds, Mclons, 3 of tough and viſcid things: that fo they might ttick the 
more eaſily and longer to the ulcerated parts, as the mucilages of Pſilixm, Mallows, Quince-ſceds, 
Syrup of Water-lillies, Poppies, and Violets, freſh Buttcr, and Oil of ſweet Almonds 3 and they made 
him drink onely Barley-water, or the common Prifan 3 they let him feed on Veal, Kid, and Pork 
boiled with Lettuce, Purſlain, Barley and Violet leaves, the which by their humidity might relax 
the belly , and by their toughneſs lenitie the roughneſs of aſperity they applicd alſo retrigera- 
ting things to the Loins, Share, and Perinexm to afſwage the heat of the urin. At length they put 
him into a warm Bath, and to conclude, they left nothing unattempted to dzaw forth or weaken 
the poiſon. But all their endeavours were in vain, for the Abbor died , not being deftitute of 
remedies convenicntly preſcribed, but overcome by the contumacious malignity ot the poiſon. 


The Phyſicians pains had far better ſucceſs in a certain Gentlewoman againtt this kind of _— An Hiſtory, 
cr 
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her whole face was deformed with red, fiery and filthy puſtles, ſo that all ſhunned her company as 
if ſhe had been troubled with a Leprofie, and were ready to forbid her the ſociety of mcn ; ſhe came 
to Paris, and calling for Hollerixs and Grealmus Phyſicians, my fclf and Caballus being Surgeons, ſhe 
made a grievous complaint, and beſought us earnelily for ſome remedy again ſo great a detormity of 
her face 3 having diligently conſidered her caſe,we pronounced her free from a Leprolie, but we judged 
Cantharides it fit to apply to her whole face a velicatory.of Cantharides, three or tourhours atter the application 
applied tothe hereof, the Medicin being come to work its effect, her bladder began to burn exceedingly, and the 
head, ulcerate | 1; of h b to ſwell with gripings, continual vomitings, making of water and (couri 
the bladder, Eck of her womb to ſwell with gripings, g5, g © couring, a 
troubleſome agitation of the body and members, a burning and abſolutely hery Fever. I forthwith 
called the Phyticians, it was decreed that ſhe ſhould drink Wine plentifully, and that it ſhould be in- 
jced by the fundament into the guts, and by the urinary paſſage into the bladder and the neck of 
the womb, and that ſhe ſhould keep her (elf, until the pain were mitigated , tin a warm Bath made 
of the decoction of Line-ſceds, the roots and leaves of Mallows, Marth-mallows, Violets, Henbane, 
Purſlain, and Lettucez and her loins and genitals ſhould be anointed with zngaentum roſatum and po- 
A remedy a- pwleon ſtirred and incorporated with oxycrate. By thefe means all the {ymptoms were mitigated. 
- gainſtLeprous Her face in the interim roſe all in a bliſter, and much putulent matter cane out thereof, and ſo the de- 
puſiles, formity whctcwith ſhe was formerly troubled, vaniſhed away for ever, fo that within a while after ſhe 
was married, and had many children, and is yet living in perfect health, 
Bupreſtes alſo are of the kind of Cantharides, being like unto them in ſhape and faculty. If an Ox 
or Sheep or any other Creature ſhall in feeding devour one of them, he {hall preſently ſwell up like a 
cake ng of Tun; whenceal(o they take their name : ifa Man take them inwardly, he ſhall endure thelike ſym- 
© NAG*  PtomsasSin taking Cantharides 3 and over and bctides, both his ſtomach and his whole belly thall be 
wonderfully puffed up, asit he had a Dropſic. It is probable that this inflation like a Tympany hap- 
peneth by hurniours diffuſed and reſolved into vapours by the fiery acrimony of the venom. They arc 
to be cured atter the ſame manner as ſuch as have drunk Cantharides. Laſily, As in all other poiſons 
which are taken into the body, ſoalſo here, if the poiſon taken by the mouth be thought as yet to 
be in theftomach, you muſt then procure vomit. It it be gotten into the guts, then mult it be drawn 
away by Clylters. It dittuſcd over all the body, then muit you make uſe of ſuch things as may drive 
the poiſon forth from the center to the circumference, ſuch as are Baths and Stoves. 
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CHAP. XXIX 
Of Horſe-Leeches: 


What Horſe- Orſe-Leeches are alſo venemous, eſpecially ſuch as live in muddy ſtinking ditches, for thoſe 
leeches moſt H are leſs hurtfial which reſide in clear and pure waters. Wherefore, betore they are to be 
virulent, uſed in caſes of Phyſick, they mult be kept tor ſome days ſpace in clean water, that ſo they 
may purge themſelves; otherwiſe they ry chance to leave ulcers hard to cure in the places whereto 
they thall be applicd, and the rather, if they be violently plucked off, becauſe they by that means leave 
their teeth faſined in the part. Now he which by chance hath ſwallowed a Horſe-leech, mult be 
mars leme- asked in what part he feeleth her, that is, the (enle of her ſucking : For if the ttick in the top of the 
dies accord. Croat or gullet, or in the midli thereof, the part ſhall be often waſhed with muttard diffolved in 
ing to the di- vinegar. If ſhe benear the orihce of the ventricle, it is fit that the Patient by little and little ſwal- 
verſity of the Jow down Oil with a little Vinegar. But if ſhe faiten to the fRtomach, or the bottom of the ventri- 
_ cle, the Patient, by the plucking off the part, ſhall perceive a certain ſenſe of ſucking, the Patient wilt 
ſpit bloud, and will for fear become Melancholick. To force her thence, he ſhall drink warm Wa- 
ter with Oil 3 but if ſhe cannot fo be looſed, then ſhall you mix aloes therewith, or ſomething en- 
duced with the like bitterneis, for {he will by that means leave her hold and fo be caſt forth by vomit. 
You ray perceive this by ſuch as are applicd to the skin, on the external parts for by the aſper- 
ſion of bitter things, whether they be tull or empty, they will forſake their hold, Then (hall the 
Patient take aftringent things which may ſtop the bloud flowing forth of the bitten part, ſuch is 
Conſerve of Roſes, with Terra ſigillata, Bole-Armenick, and other more aſtringent things, if need ſo 
require, For it they ſhall adhere to ſome greater branch of ſome Vein or Artery, it will be more 
diffcult to ſtop the lowing bloud. 
But for that not the Earth onely, but the Sea alſo produceth venemous Creatures, we will in like 
ſort treat of them, as we have already done of the other, beginning with the Lampron. 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of the Lampron. 


he T He Lampron, called in Latin Mxrena, is a Sca-h(h, ſomething in ſhape reſembling a Lamprey, 
bas a but raſh bigger and thicker, and hath a larger mouth, wich n_— et bending 
Lampron. inwards, ſhe isof a dusky colour, diſtinguithed with whitith ſpots, and ſome two cubits 
length. The Ancients had them in great clteem, becauſe they yield good nouriſhment, and may be 
kept long alive in Pools or Ponds, and ſo taken as the owners pleaſe, toſerve their Table, as it is ſuth- 
ciently known by the Hittory of the Roman Craſſus. ' She by her biting induceth the ſame ſymptoms 
The natural ©5*Þ< Viper, and it may be helped by the ſame means, Verily the Lampron hath ſuch familiarity 
friendſhip of with the Viper, that leaving her natural element the Sea, ſhe leapeth athore, and ſecketh out the Viper 
the Lampron in herdcn to join with her in copulation, as it is wxitten by Z1:an and Nicander. 
and Viper, CHAP, 
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CH AP. XXL 


Of the Draco marinus, or ſea-Dragon. 

T: ſca-Dragon, called by the French viva, tor his vivacity ( and by the Engliſh a Viver, or 

as ſome ſay, a Qa-viver ) becauſe being taken in hſhing, and drawn out of the ſea, 'ſhe is 

faid long to ſurvive. Her pricks are poiſonous, but chiefly thoſe that are at the edges of 
her gills. Which is the reaſon that Cooks cut off their heads before they ſerve them up to the table) 
and at Roven the h{hermen lay them not upon their ſtalls to {ell before they have cut off their head. 
The wounded part of {uch as are hurt, pains them much with inflammation, a feaver, (wouning, Symptoms. 
gangrene and deadly mortification, unleſs it be quickly withſtood. Not very long ago the wife of an hiſtory 
Mounſienr Fromaget, Secretary of the requeſts, was wounded with a prick of this tiſh in her middle 
finger, there followcd a ſwelling and redneſs of the part; without much pain; but perceiving the 
(welling to increaſe, being made more wary by the miſchance of her neighbour the wite of Monſieur 
Bargelonne, Lieutenant particular in the Chaſtclet of Paris, who dicd not long before by the like ac- 
cident being neglected, ſent for me z I underſtanding the cauſe of her diſcaſe, laid to her paincd tin- 
ger and her whole hand, beſides a pultis made of a great Onion roſted under the coals, leaven, and 
a little treacle, The next daylI wiſhed her to dip her whole hand into warm water, ſo to draw 
torth the poyſon, then I divided the skin about it with much ſcaritication but only ſaperticiarily 3 to 
the gaſhesT applicd Leeches, which by ſucking drawing a ſufficient quantity of blood, I put thereto 
treacle diſſolved in aqua vite. The next day the {welling was afſwaged, and the pain caſed, and The cure; 


within a tew days (he was perfectly well, Dioſcorides writes, that this fiſh divided in the midit, and 
applied to the wound, will cure it. 
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CHAP. XXXIL 
Of the Paſtinaca marina, or Sting-Ray, which ſome call the Fierce-claw. 


A, Uch as are ſtung by a Sting-Ray (as Aetizs hath written) the place of the wound doth mani- The (ymp- 
feltly appear 3 there enſues thereon laſting pain and the numneſs of the whole body. And toms. 

W, ſceing that it hath a ſharp and firm ſting, whereby the nerves by the deepnels of the ltroke 

may be wounded, it ſo happpens that ſome die forthwith, their whole bodies ſuffering convultions. 

Moreover, it will kill even the very trees into whoſe roots it is faflined. Yet Pliny athrms, that it IS 1b. 9. cap. 48. 

good againlt the pain of the teeth, if the gums be ſcarified therewith, yca, and it being made into 

powder with white Hellebore, or of it ſelt, will cauſe teeth to fall out without any pain, or any vio- 

lence offered to them. This fiſh is good meat, the head and tail excepted 3 ſome of them have two 

ſtings, other-ſome but one 3 thele ſtings are ſharp like a faw with the teeth turning towards their 

heads. Oppianus writes, that their ſtings are more poyſbnous than the Pertians arrows, for the force The virulency 

of the poyſon remaineth, the ith being dead 3 which will kill not only living creatures, but plants ®fher ſung. 

alſo. Fithermen, when they catch this tiſh, preſently ſpoil him of his ſting, lelt they ſhould be hurt 

therewith. But if by chance they be hart therewith, then take they forth his liver, and lay it to the 

wound 3 furthermore, the tith being burnt and made into powder, 1s the true Antidote of his wound. 

The Sting-Ray lives in muddy places near the thore, upon the hihes that he hunteth and catcheth 

with his ting, having the teeth thercof turned towards his hcad for the ſame purpole. He is not 

unlikea Ray, and I have here given you his figure, 


The figure of a Sting-Ray. 
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CHAP. XXXII 
Of the Lepus Marinus, or Sea-hare. 


Thedeſcripti- Pliny calls the Sea-hare, a maſs or deformed piece of fleſh, Galen faith it is like a Snail taken 

6n of the Sea- P forth of the ſhell. It is exceedingly poyſonous in the judgment of the Ancients, wherefore 

hare,  itis not amiſs to ſet down the deſcription of it, leſt we might eat it at unawares, too car- 
neſily view it, or {ſmell thereto, as alſo that we may ule it againſt the poyſon thereof it is an inha- 
bitant not only of the ſca, but alſo of lakes of ſea-water, eecially ſuch as are muddy 3 it is of the 
ſame colour as the hair of the land-hare is, it hath a whole in the head, out of which he putteth a 
certain piece of fleſh, and plucks it back again when as he is ſeen, Paulus, Aetins, Pliny, Gelen and 

The earneſt 17;:,1der are of one opinion, and agree in this, that if a woman big with child do too earncfly look 

6+ upon one, ſhe will vomit, and preſently after abort. They which have drunk this poyſon, faith ; 

cauſe abortion, Dioſcorides, are troubled with pain in the belly, and their urine is ſtopped, If they do make water, F 
then is it bloody 3 they run down with ſtinking ſweat, which ſmells of fiſh 3 a cholerick vomiting, bf 
ſometimes mixcd with blood enſues thereon. 

The ſymp- Aetins writes, that all their bodies turn yellow, their faces {well, and their feet, but chiefly their 

toms, gcnital member, which is the cauſe they cannot make water freely, Galen writes that it is the pro- 

The Antidote, perty of the Sea-hare to exulcerate the lungs, Their Antidote is Aﬀes-milk, muskadine, or honicd 

wine continually drunken, or a decoction of the roots and leaves of Mallows. It is good for the fal4 

ling away ofthe hair. I have here given you the figure thereof out of Rondeletins his book of Fiſhes, 


PX hy 


The figure of a Sea-hate. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of the Poyſon of Cats. 


4 Can heir Ot only the brain of a Cat, being eaten, is poyſonous and deadly toman, but alſo their 
moſt ſubje& to hair, their breath, yea and their very preſence to ſome prove deadly, For although any 
choak, hair devoured unawares, may be enough to choak one, by ſtopping the inſtruments of re- 


ſpiration 3 yet the hairs of a Cat by a certain occule property, are judged moſt dangerous in this caſe; 

betides alſo, their breath is infe&ed with a certain hurttul malignity. For Matthwlus faith, that he 

knew ſome, who being ſo delighted with Cats, that they would never go to bed without them, 

The breathof have by ſo often drawing, in the air with their breath, fallen into a conſumption of the lungs, 

an ny h which occaſioned their death. Morcover, it is manifeſt that the very fight of their eyes is hurtful, 

bo_ © Me which appears by this, that ſome bur ſecing or hearing them, preſently fall downin a {wound z yet 

I would not judge that to happen by the malicious virulency of the Cat, but alſo by the peculiar na- 

An hiſtory, ture of the party, and a quality generated with him, and ſent from heaven, When as, ſaith Mat- 

thiolus, a certain German in winter-time, came with us into a ſtove to ſupper, whereas were divers 

of our acquaintance, a certain woman, knowing this mans nature, leſt that he ſhould ſee her kitling 

which ſhe kept, and ſo ſhould go away in chafe, ſhe ſhut her up in a cup-board in the ſame chamber : 

A wonderful But for all that he did not ſee her, neither heard her cry, yet within a little ſpace, when he had 

antiparhy be- drawn in the air, infc&cd with the breath of the Cat, that quality of temperament, contrary, or 

ne rae man enemy to Cats, being provoked, he began to ſweat, to look pale, and to cry out (all of us 

*-4- admiring it ) Here lies a Cat in ſome corner or other z neither could he be quict till the Cat was taken 

away. But ſuch as have eaten the brains of a Cat, are taken with often Vertigees, and now and 

The Antidote then become fooliſh and mad : they arc helped by procuting vomit, and taking the Antidote againſt 

againſt the this poyſon, that is, halt a ſcruple of Musk, diflolved and drunk inwine. There be ſome who pre- 

_ ofa {cribe the confedtion Diamoſeum to be taken every morning four hours before meat. By this you 

ow dange. ay gather, that it is not ſo fabulous that the common fort report, that Cats will kill or harm chil- 

yous for chil- dren 5 tor lying to their mouths with the weight of their whole bodies, they hinder the paſſage forth 

dren, of the tuliginous vapors, and the motion of the cheſt, and infe& and Kitic the ſpirits of tender in- 
fants by the peſtifcrous air aad exhalation which they ſend forth. 
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C H A P. XXXV. 
Of certain Poyſonous Plants, 


Aving deſcribed the poyſons that come from living creatures, I come to ſpeak of ſuch as are 
from Plants, beginning with the Sardonian herb, which is alſo alſo called Apizm riſies : this 4piu" riſmts 
is a kind of Ranxnculus, or Crow-toot : (and, as it is thought, the round leaved water 
Crow-toot, called Marſh-Crow-tfoot, or Spear-wort) it takerh away the underſtanding of ſuch as 
have eaten thereof, and by a certain diſtention of the nerves, contracts the cheek, fo that it makes 
them look as it they laughed 3 from this attect came that proverbial ſpeech of the Sardonian larghter, 
taken in evil part. His Bezoar, as one may term it, 15 the juice of Balm. His Antidote 
The juice, fruit, and ſubſtance of Napelzes taken inwardly, killeth a man the ſame day, or at the Napelus, or 
fartheſt in three days : yea and ſuch as eſcape the deadly force thereof by the ſpeedy and convenicnt Monks- 
uſe of Antidotes, fall into an hectick ftedver, or conſumption, and become ſubject to the falling- 
ſickneſs, as Avicen afthrmeth. And hence it is, that barbarous People poylon their arrows there- 
with : For the lips are torthwith inflamed, and the tongue ſo ſwells, that by reaſon thereof, it can- 
not he containcd in the mouth, but hangs out with great horror ; their cys are inflamed, and ſtand 
forth of their head, and they are troubled with a Vertigo and {wounding they become ſo weak that 
chey cannot tir their legs, they are {woln and puffed in their bodies, the violence of poyſon is fo 
great, The Antidote thercot is a certain little creature like a * Mouſe , which is bred, and lives * Our Author 
on the root of Napellus, being dricd and drunk in powder, to the weight of two drams. In want deceived by 
hereof you may uſe the ſecd ot Raddiſh or Turnips to drink, and anoint the body alfo with oil of **e 4r2bi2ns. 
Scorpions. wy he Pons 
the Greck word yz and inſtead thereof read yy for a Flie, a Mouſe : for there is no Mouſe to be found, bur whole ſwarms of 
Flies, which feed rhereon, you may find the deſcription of an Antidote made with rhem in Lobels Stirp. adverſ, Page 303» 


Doricinum and Solanum Manicum, or deadly Night-ſhade, are not much different in their mortal Porecixum and 
ſymptoms or cffe&s. Doricinum being drunk, refſembleth milk in taſte, it caufeth continual hicket- —_— 
ting, it troubleth the tongue with the weight of the humor, it cauſeth blood to be caſt torth of the Nico ads.” 
mouth, and certain mucous matter out of the belly, like that which cometh away in the bloudy flux. 

A rcmedy hereto are all ſhell-hſhes, as well crude as roſted, alfo Sca-Lobfters and Crabs, as the broth 

or liquor wherein they are boylcd, being drunk. Now the root of Solanum Manicam drunk in the The ſymp- 
weight of one dram in wine, cauſeth vain and not unplealing imaginations, but double this quanti- 25 

ty cauſes a diſtraction or alienation of the mind for three days, but tour times fo much kills, The 

remedies are the ſame as thele preſcribed againſt Doricinum. 

Hen-bane drunken, or otherwiſe taken inwazly by the mouth, cauſeth an alienation of the mind Hen-bane, 
of like drunkenneſs; this alſo is accompanied with an agitation of the body, and cxfolution of the 
ſpirits like wounding. But amongſt others, this is a notable ſymptom, that the patients ſo dote, 
that they think themſelves to be whipped : whence their voice becomes ſv various, that ſometimes 
they bray like an Aſs or Mule, neigh like an Horſe, as Aricen writes. The Antidote is Piſtick The Antidote, 
nuts eatcn in great plenty, treacle alſo and mithridate diffolved in ſack, allo wormwood, re and 
milk. | 
Of muſhroms, ſome are deadly and hurtful of their own kind and nature, as thoſe, which broken Muſhroms, 
preſently become of divers colous, and putrehie : (ſuch, as Avicen ſaith, thofe are which be tound of 
a grayith or blewiſh colour ) others though not hurttul in quality, yet caten in greater mealure than 
is fitting, become deadly 3 for ſceing by nature they are very cold and moitt, and conſequently a- 
bound with no {mall viſcolity, as the excrementitious phlegm of the earth or trees whereon they 
grow, they ſuffocate and extinguiſh the heat of the body, as overcome by their quantity, and firan- 
gle as if one were hanged, and laltly kill, Verily I cannot chufe, but pitty Gourmondizers, who 
though they know that Muthroms are the ſeminary and gate of death, yet do they with a great deal 
of do, molt greedily devour them 3 I ſay, pittying them, I will ſhew them, and teach them the art, 
how they may feed upon this ſo much defired diſh, without the endangering ot their health. Know _ _ 
therefore that Muſhroms may be eaten without danger, if that they be tirft boyled with wild pears ; Their Anit« 
but if you have no wild pears, you may ſwpply that defect with others which are the moſt harth, ci- _ 
ther newly gathered, or dried in the Sun, The leaves, as alſo the bark of the ſame tree, are good, 
eſpecially of the wild ; for pears are their Antidote : yet Conciltator gives another, to wit, garlick 
eaten crude; whereunto in like ſort vinegar may betitly added, fo to cut and attenuate the tough, 
viſcuus and groſs humors, heaped up, and in danger to firangle one by the too plentiful eating of 
Muſhroms, as it is delivered by Galen. Ie 5, Epiden. 

Ephemerum, which ſome call Colchicum or Bulbus filveſtris, that is, medow ſaffron, being taken co!cbicum, or 
inwardly, cauſeth an itching over all the body, no otherwiſe than thoſe that are nettled, or rubbed Medow-lat- 
with the juice of a Squill. Inwardly they feel gnawings, their ſtomach is troubled with a great _ 
heavineſs, and In the diſeaſe increafing, there are (trakes of blood mixcd with the excrements. The : 
Antidote thereof is womans milk, Afles or Cows-milk drunken warm, and in a large quantity. The Antidote: 

Mandrag taken in great quantity, either the root or fruit cauſeth great fleepinels, ſadneſs, reſo- Mandrag 
lution and larguiſhing of the body, fo that after many fſcritches and gripings, the patient falls 
aſleep in the ſame polture that he wasin, uſt as it he was in a Lethargy. Wherctore in times paſt 
they gave Mandrag to ſuchas were to be diſmembred. The apples, when as they are ripe, and their 
ſeeds taken forth, may be ately caten, for being green and with their ſeeds in them, they are deadly. 

For taeir ariſcth an intolerable heat, which burns the whole furtace of the body, the tongue and 


mouth wax dry, by reaſon whereof they gape continually, ſo take in the cold air 3 and in which 
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The cure, 


Op24, 
Why not uſed 
in poyſlonings, 


The ſymp- 
roms, 


Hemlock. 
The ſymp ” 
roms. 


The Antidote. 


Is 1ih. 6, Dioſc. 
Aconitumn. 


Lib, 29, CaÞ 2, 


\ Aconite good 
againlt the 
poiſon of Scor- 
pions, 


The differen- 
CCS» 


The Yew, 


* This 15 true 
in ſome coun- 
tries,as 1n Pyrg- 
wence, Itaty, 

Greece, &c. but 
It 1snot ſo here 
with us in Eng- 
land , as both 
Lobeland daily 
experience 

can teſtiifie, 


The Antidote, 


The Walnut 
rec 


| Whillt he unawares ſate under one.and ſlept there 


caſe unleſs they be preſently helped, they dic with convulſions. But they may cahily be helped, if 
they ſhall preſently drink ſuch things as are convenient therefore, Among(t which, in Conciliators 
opinion, exccl raddithſecds caten with falt and bread for the ſpace of three days, Snecling ſhall be 
procured, if the former remedy do not quickly refreſh them, and a decottion of Coriander or Per;- 
ny-royal in fair water ſhall be given them to drink warm. 

The ungrateful taſte of the juice of black poppy, which is termed Opizm, as alſo of Mandrag, ca- 
fily hinders them from being put into meat or drink, but that they may be diſcerned, and chicfly 
for that neither of them can kill, unleſs they be taken in a good quantity. But becauſe there is dan- 
ger, leſt they be given in greater quantity than is titting by the ignorance of Phyſicians, or Apothc- 
caries, you may by theſe tigns hind the crror. 

There enſues heavy flecp, with a vchcment itching, ſo that the patient oft-times is forced there- 
by to caſt off his dull ſlecp wherein he lay, yet he keeps his cyc-lids ſhut being unable to open them, 
By this agitation there flows out ſweat, which ſmells of opizm, the body waxcth pale, the lips 
burn, the jawbone is relaxed, they breath little and ſeldom. When as their cyes wax livid, unleſs 
they be drawn aſide, and that they arc depreſſed from their orb, we mult know that death is at 
hand, The remedy againſt this is two drams of the powder of Caſtorezm given in wind. 

Hemlock drunken, cauſeth Vertigoes, troubleth the mind, ſo that the patients may be taken for mad 
men it darkneth the fight, cauſcth hicketting, and benums the extreme parts, and laltly ftranglcs 
with convulſions, by ſupprcfling or topping the breath of the Artery, Whereot at the hrſt, asjn other 
poyſons, you nut endeavour to expe! it by vomit 3 then inject clyſters, to expel that which is got 
into the guts; then uſt wine without mixture, Which is very powertul in this caſe. Peter Aponenſis 
things the Bezoar or Antidote thereof, to be a potion of two drams of Treacle, with a decoction of 
Diftamnus or Gentian in wine. He which further defircs to inform himſelt of the effefts of Hemlock, 
let him rcad Matthiolus his commentary upon Dioſcorides, where he treats of the ſame ſubject. 

Aconitum called of Aconis a town of the Periendines, whereas it plentitully grows. According to 
Matthiolzs, it kills Wolves, Foxes, Dogs, Cats, Swine, Panthers, Leopards, and all wild bcafts, mixed 
with flcſh, and ſo devoured by them, but it kills mice by only ſmelling thereto. Scorpions, if touch- * 
cd by the root of Aconite, grow numb and torpid, ard {9 9ie thercot 3 arrows or darts dipped 
thercin, make incurable wounds. Thoſe who have druvk &cunite, their tongue forthwith waxeth 
{weet with a certain aſtriction, which within a while turn{t io bitterncſs it cauſeth a Vertigo, and 
ſhedding of tears, and a heavinels or ſtraitneſs of the cneft and parts about the heart z it makes them 
break wind downwards, and makcs all the body to trembie. Pliny attributcs ſo great cclerity and 
violence to this poyſon, that if the genitals of temale creatures be touched therewith, it will kill the 
ſame day 3 there is no preſenter remedy than ſpecdy vomiting after the poyſon is taken, But Con- 
ciliator thinks Ariſtolochia to be the Antidote thereot, Yet ſome have made it uſctul tor man by ex- 
pcrimenting, it againſt the ſtinging of Scorpions, being given warm in wine 3 for it is of ſuch a na- 
ture that it killeth the party unleſs it find fomcthing in him to kill, for then it ſtrives therewith as 
it it had found an adverſary : But this fight is only when as it finds poyſon in the body 3 and this is 
marvelous that both the poyſons bcing of their own nature deadly, ſhould dic together, that man 
may by that means live. There are divers forts thereof, one whereof hath a flower like an helmet, 
aSit it were armed to mans deſfiruction 3 but the other here dclineated hath leaves like to ſows-bread 
or a cucumber, and a root like the tail of a Scorpion. 

The figure of a certain kind of Aconive. 

Trees alſo are not without poyſon, as the Yew 
and Walnut tree may witneſs; Cattcl it they feed 
on the leaves of Yew. arc killed therewith. * But 
mc, it they flecp undcr it, or fit undcr the ſha- 
dow thercot,are hurt therewith, and oft-times die 
thereof, But if they eat it, they are taken with 
a bloudy flux,and a coldneſs over all their bodies, 
and a kind of ſtrangling or ſtoppage of their 
breath, All which things the Yew cauſcth, not 
{o much by an elementary and cold quality , as 
by a certain occult malignity, whereby it cor- 
rupteth the humors and ſhaveth the guts. The 
{ſame things are good againſt this, as we have ſct 
down againſt Hemlock 3 Nicander affirms , that 
good wine being drunken, is a remedy thereto. 
There is alſo a malignity in a Walnut-tree,which 
Grevinzs affirms that he found by experience, 
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in the midit of Summer 3; For waking , he had 
a ſenſe of cold over all his body, a heavineſs of x 
his head, and pain that laſted fix days. The re- 
medies are the ſame as againſt the Yew. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of Beroar, and Bezoartick, medicines, 


ſhallnot do amiſs, if I ſhall explain, what the word means, and the reaſon thereof, Poylon 
abſolutely taken is that which kills by a certain ſpecitick antipathy contrary to our nature, 
So an Antidote or Counter-poyſon is by the Arabians in their mother tongue, termed Bedezabar, as 
the prelervers of life. This word is unknown to the Greeks and Latines, and in uſe only with the 
Arabians and Perſians, becauſe the thing it (elf firſt came from them as it is plainly thewed by Gar- 
cias ab horto, Phytician to the Vice-roy of the Indies, in his hiſtory of the Spices and Simples of the 
Eaſt-Indies. In Perſia (faith he) anda certain part of India is a certain kind of Goat called Pazain 
(wherefore in proper ſpeaking, the ſtone ſhould be termed Pazar of the word Pazain, that ſignities a 
Goat, but we corruptly term it Bezay or Bezoar) the colour of this beaſt is commonly rcddiſh,the height 
thereof indifferent, in whole ſtomach concretes the ſtone called Bezoar 3 it grows by little and little 
about a ftraw or ſome ſuch like ſubſtance in ſcales like to the ſcales of an onion, ſo that when as 
the firlt ſcale is taken off, the next appears more ſmooth and ſhining as you till take them away, 
the which amonglt others, is the ſign of good B-zoar and not adulterate. This ſtone is found in ſun- 
dry ſhapes, but commonly it reſembles an Acorn or Date-ſtone 3 it is ſometimes of a ſanguin colour, 
and otherwhiles of a hony-like or yellowiſh colour, but moſt frequently of a blackiſh or dark green, 
reſembling the colour of mad apples, or cl{c of a Civet-Cat. This ſtone hath no heart or kernel 
in the midii, but powder in the cavity thereof, which isalſo of the fame faculty. Now this ſtone is 
light and not very hard, but ſo that it may caſily be ſcraped or raſped like Alablaſter, fo that it will 
diſſolve, being long macerated in water 3 at hrlt it was common amongſt us, and of no very great 
price, becauſe our people who trafficked in Perſia, bought it at an catie rate, Burt after that the fa- 
culties thereof were tound out, it began to be more rare and dear, and it was prohibited by an Edi 
from the King of the Country, that no body (hould ell a Goat to the (tranger-Merchants, unl. (5 he 
firſt killed him and took forth the ſtone, and brought it to the King. Gt the notes by which th< 
fone is tried, (for there are many counterteits brought hither) the firſt is already dcclared 3, the other 
is, it may be blown up by the breath, like an Oxes hide z tor it the wind break through, and do 
not ſtay in the denſity thercof, it is accountcd counterfeit, "They uſe it induced thereto by our cx- 
ample, not only againſt poyſons, but alſo againſt the bites of vencmous beafts, The richer ſort of 
the Countrey purge twice a year, to wit, in March and September 3 and then, hve days together 
they take the powder of this ſtone maceratcd in Roſe-water, the weight of ten grains at a time : 
for by this remedy they think their youth is preſerved, as allo the ittrength ot their members, 
There be ſome who take the weight of thirty Grains 3 yet the more wary exceed not twelve 
grains. The ſame Author addeth that he uſeth it with very good ſucceſs in invererate melancho- 
lick diſeaſes, as the itch, ſcab, tetters and leprofie 3 theretore by the ſame reaſon it may well be 
given againlt a quartane teaver, Beſides he athrmeth for certain that the powder contained in the 
midtt. ot the ſtone, put upon the bites of venemous beaſts, preſently freeth the patient from the 
danger of the poylon, as alſo applied to the peltilent Carbuncles, when they are opencd, it draws 
forth the venom. But becauſe the {mall pox and mcazlcs are familiar in the Indies, and oft- 
times dangerous, it is there given with good ſucceſs, two grains each day in Roſe-water. Matthi- 
olus ſabſcribeth to this opinion of Garcis, witneſling that he hath found it by frequent experience 
that this ſtone by much exceeds not onely other ſimple medicines of this kind, but alſo ſuch as are 
termed theriacalia, and what other Antidotes ſoever, hereto alſo conſents Abdanalarach ; We 
( faith he ) have ſeen the ltone which they call Bezabar, with the ſons of Almarima the obſcrver 
of the Law of the God 3 with which ſtone he bought a ſtately and almoſt princely houſe at 
Corduba, | 
Some years ago, a certain Gentleman who had one of theſe ſtones which he brought out of 
Spain, bragged before King Charles then being at Clermont in Avern , of the molt certain effica- 
cy of this ſtone againſt all manner of poyſons. Then the King asked of me, whether there 
were any Antidote which was equally and in like manner prevalent againſt all poyſons ? I an- 
ſwered, that nature could not admit it 3 for neither haveall poyſons the like effe&ts, neither do they 
ariſe from one cauſe ; for ſome work from an occult and ſpecihck property of their whole nature, 
others from ſome elementary quality which is predominant, Wherctore each mult be withſtood 
with its proper and contrary Antidote 3 as.to the hot, that whichis cold, and to that which aſſails 
by an occult propriety of form, another which by the ſame torce may oppugn it, and that it was 
an eafie matter to make trial hereof on ſuch as were condemned to be hanged. The motion 
pleaſed the King, there was a Cook brought by the Jaylor who was to have been hanged with- 
in a while after for licaling two filver diſhes out of his maſters houſe. Yet the King deſired 
firſt to know of him, whether he would Jake the poyſon on this condition, that if the Antidote 
which was predicated to have ſingular power againſt all manner of poyſons, which ſhould be 
preſently given him after the Poyſon, ſhould free him from death, that then he thould have his 
life ſaved. The Cook anſwered cheartully, that he was willing to undergo the hazard, yea,and greater 
matters, not only to ſave his lite, but to ſhun the infamy of the death he was like to be adjudged to : 
Therefore he then had poyſon given him hy the Apothecary that then waited, and preſently after 
the poyſon, ſome of the Bedezahar brought from Spain, which being tahen down, within a while 
after he began to vomit, and to avoid much by ſtool with grievous torments, and to cry out that 
his inward parts were burnt with tire, Wheretore being thirlty, and deſiring water, they gave it 
him 3 an-hour attcr, with the good leave of the Jaylor, 1 was admitted to him; I hnd him on the 
, FEY ground 
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ground going like a beaſt upon hands and feet, with his tongue thruſt forth of his mouth, his eyes 

hery, vomiting, with ſtore of cold ſweats, and laſtly, the blood flowing forth by his ears, noſe, 

The cauſtick mouth, fundament and yard. I gave him cight ounces of oil to drink, butit did him no good, for 

_ of ſubli- ;: came too late. Wherefore at length he died in great torment and exclamation, the ſeventh hour 
222 Y \ , : 

E from the time that he took the poyſon being (carcely paſſed, I opened his body in the preſence of 
the Jaylor and four others, and I found the bottom of his ſtomach black and dry, as-if it had been 
burnt with a cautery 3 whereby I underſtood he had ſrblimate given him whoſe force the Spaniſh 
Bedezahar could not repreſs, whercfore the King commanded to burn it, 
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CHAP. XXXVII 
Of Mineral Poyſons. 


Of theſe many are poyſonous, as arſenick, ſublimate, plaſter, ceruſs, litharge, verde- 
greaſe, orpiment, filings of Iron, braſs, the load-fione, lime and the like. Such as have 
taken ſublimate, the tongue and jaws become firaitned and rough, as if they had drunk the juice of 

Theſymp- unripe ſervices : you cannot amend this aſperity with lenitive gargariſms but with labour and time 3 

- woons ng for 3s ſoon as it deſcends into the ſtomach, it Ricketh to it. Therefore preſently after it frets and 

| fl 4 : ; : X 

limate. exulccrates 3 it cauſeth unquenchable thirſt, and unexplicable torments 3 the tongue is ſwoln, the 
heart faints, the urine is ſuppreſt, the cheſt can ſcarce perform the office of breathing, the belly is 

riped, and ſo great pains happen to other extreme parts, that unleſs they be helped, patient will 
; ic 3 for preſently will grow upon them, unleſs it be ſpeedily hindred, the devouring and tiery fury 
of the poyſon, renting or eating into the guts and ſtomach, as if they were ſeared with an hot iron, 
and blood floweth out of the ears, noſe, mouth, urinary paſſage and fundament, and then their 
caſe is deſperate. Theſe and who elſe ſoever ſhall take any corroding poyſon, ſhall be cured with 
the fame remedies, as thoſe that have taken Cantharides. 

Verdegreaſe, Vexdegreaſe ſo ſiops the inftruments of reſpiration that it ſtrangles ſuch as have taken it. The cure 
is performed by the ſame remedies as help thoſe that have taken Arſenick. 

Litharge, Litharge cauſeth a heavinels in the ſtomach, ſuppreſſeth urine, makes the body (welled and livid. 
We —_—_ this, by giving a vomit preſently, then after it pigeons-dung mixed in ſtrong wine and 
ſo drunken. Peter Aponenſis wilheth, to give oil of (weet almonds and higs. Alſo it is good to give 
relaxing and humeGting clyſters, and to anoint the belly with freſh butter'or oil of lilies. 

The ſcales of The ſcales of Braſs drunk, by troubling the ſtomach, cauſe a caſting and ſcouring. The remedy 

Brals. is, if the patient forthwith vomit, if he enter into a bath made of the decoction of Snails, if he a- 
noint his belly and breaſt with butter or oil of lillies, and inje& laxative and humeGting clyſters, 

The Loadſtone The loaditone makes them mad that take it inwardly. The Antidote thereot is the powder of 

ld, and an emerald drunk in ttrong, wine, and clyſiers of milk and oil of ſweet almonds, 


Ms: or metals are either ſo taken forth of the bowels of the earth, or elſe from-fornaces; 


Filings of The filings of Lead, and the ſcales or refuſe of Iron, cauſe great torment to ſuch as take them 

_— _ ſcales Jown, The which we help with much milk and freſh butter diſſolved therein, or with oil of ſweet 

PII almonds drawn without hire, with relaxing and humeGing clyſters uſed until the pain be perfectly 
aſlwaged. 


Arſenick,Roſe=» Riſagallum, Roſe-aker or Rats-bane, becaule it is of a moſt hot and dry nature, induces thirſt and 
aker or Rats- heat overall the body, and ſo great colliquation of all the humors, that although the patients by me- 
Þane, dicines ſpeedily given eſcape death, yet can they not during the relidue of their lives, uſe their mem- 
bers as they formerly did, being deſtitute of their firength, by reaſon of the great drineſs and con- 
traction of the joints. The Antdiote thereof is oil of Pinc-kernels ſpeedily given, and that to the 
quantity of halt a pintz then procure vomit, then give much milk to drink, andclyſters of the ſame, 
; and let them ſup up fat broths. 
Unquenched Unquencht Lime and Arripigmentum, or Orpiment drunk, gnaw the ſtomach and guts with great 
Lime and Or- to menting pain, and cauſe unguenchable thirſt, an aſperity of the jaws and throat, difficulty of 
| — breathing, Ropping of the urine, and a bloody flux, They may be helped by oil, fat, humeQing,and 
relaxing things which retund the acrimony by lenitive potions, and ſuch as lubricate the belly ; as 
alſo by creams, and the mucilages of ſome ſceds, as with a decoction of the ſceds of Line, mallows, 
Sous forth marſh-mallows and other things {et down at large in the cure of Cantharides. 

7 j Thoſe excceding acrid and firong waters wherewith Goldſmiths and Chymiſis ſeparate Gold from 
ſilver, bcing taken into the body, arc hard to cure, becauſe they are forthwith diffuſed over all the 
body, firſt burning the throat and ſtomach. Yet it may be helped by the means preſcribed againit 
unquenched Lime and Orpiment. 

Ceruls cauſeth hicketting and a cough, makes the tongue dry, and the extreme parts of the body 
numb with cold, the eyes heavy to ſleep. The patients very often in the midi of the day ſee ſome 
vain phaptatie or apparition, which indeed is nothing 3 they make a black and oftentimes bloody 
water,” they die ſtrangled unleſs they behelped. The Antidote in the opinion of Aetixs and Avicen, 
is Scammony drunk in new wine, or hony and wine, and other diuretick things, and ſuch things as 
Plaher, procure vomit, and purge by ſtool, 

Plaſter, becauſe it concreteth and becometh ſtony in the ſtomach, cauſeth ſtrangulation, by ſtrait- 
aig and ſtopping the intiruments that ſerve for breathing, The patients receive cure by the ſame 
remedies as thoſe who have eaten muſhroom, or drunk Ceruſs ; yqu mult add Goole-greaſe in Cly- 
tters, and anoint the belly with oil of lillies and butter, 


Ceru's 
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C H AP. XXXVIIL 
Of Qick ſilver, 


Uick-filver is ſo called becauſe it reſembleth ſilver in the colour, and is in perpetual motion, The reaſon 
as if it had a ſpirit or living ſoul, there is a great controverſie amongſt authors concerning why it is {@ 
it, fox moſt of them affirm it hot, among whom is Galen, Halyabus, Rhafis, Ariſtotle, a, : 

Conſtantine, Iſaac, Platearens, Nicholas Maſſa: they maintain their opinion by an argurnent drawn rar. _—_— FY 

from things helping and hurting 3 beſides from this, that it is of ſuch ſabtle parts, that it pene- 3. ad a 

trates, Aifiplves and performcth all the actions of heat upon denſe and hard metals, towit, it atte- Ateor. 

nuatcth, incideth, dricth, cauſcth (alivation by the mouth, purgeth by the ſtool, moveth urine 

and ſweat over all the body 3 neither doth it ſtir up the thinner humors only, but in like ſort the 

groſs tough and viſcous, as thoſe which have the Lmnes venerea find by experience, uſing it either in 

ointments or Plaſtcrs. > 

Others affirm it very cold and moiſt, for that put into emplaſters and fo applied, it affwageth 
pain by ſtupetaCtion, hindering the acrimony of puſiles and cholerick inflamimations. But by its 
humidity it ſoftneth ſcirrhous tumors, diffolveth and diffipateth knots and zophous knobs, belides, 
it cauſeth the breath of ſuch as are anointed therewith to ſtink, byno other reaſon, than that it pi- 
txehes the obvious hurnor by its great humidity, Avicen's experiment confirms this opinion, who 
affirmeth, that the blood of an Ape that drunk Quick-filver, was found concrete about the heart, 
the carcaſs being, opened. Matthiolus moved by theſe reaſons, writes that Quick-filver killeth men 1: 1.6.Dieſ.c.2# 
by the exceſſive cold and humid quality,if taken ina large quantity,becaufe it congeals the blood and 
vital ſpirits, and at Jengti the very ſubſtance of the heart, as may be underſtood by the hittory of a 
certain Apothecary, ſet down by Conciliator who, for to quench his feaveriſh heat, in ſtead of wa- An Hiltory. 
ter, drunk a glaſs of Quick-filver, ( for that firſt came to his hands 3 > he died with'n a few hours ; 
after, but firfi he evacuated a good quantity of the Quick-hilver by ſtool, the refidue was found in 
his ſicmach being opened, and that to the weight of one pound 3 belides, the blood was found con- 
crete about his heart, Others uſe another argument to prove'it cold, and that is drawn from the 
compolition thereof, becauſe it confifts of Lead and other cold metals. But this argument is very 
weak. For unquencht Lime is made of flints and ſtony matter, which is cold, yet nevertheleſs it 
excceds in heat, Parace!ſis affirmeth, that Quick-filver is hot in the interior ſubſtance, but cold in Lib. 4. de nar ? 
the exterior, that is, cold as it comes forth of the Mine. But that coldnels to be loſt as it is prepared 79%". 
by art, and heat only to appear and be left therein, ſo that it may ſerve inſtcad of a tincture in the 
tranſmutation of metals. And verily it 1s taken for a Rule amongſt Chymiſts, that all metals are 
outwardly cold, by reaſon of the watery ſubſtance that is predominant in them, but that inwardly 
they are vcry hot, which then appears when as the coldneſs together with the moiſture is ſegregated; 
for by calcination they become caultick. Moreover many account quick-filver poilon, yet experi- 
ence denics it. For Marianus Santins Boralitanus tells that he ſaw a woman, who for certain cauſes Tra. de caſa 
and effects, would at ſeveral times drink one pound and a half of quick-tilver, which came from her & ofen. 
again by ftool without any harm. Morcover he affirmeth that he hath known undry who in a de» 

{perate Colick (which they commonly call miſerere mei ) have been freed from imminent dcath, by 

drinking three pounds of quick-(ilver with water only: For by the weight it opens and unfolds the 

twined or bound up gut, and thruſts forth the hard and ſtopping excrements; he addeth that others 

have found this medicine effe&ual againſt the colick, drunk in the quantity of three ounces. Anto- 

#ius Muſa writes, that he uſually giveth Quick-filver to children ready todie of the worms. Avicen 

confirmeth this, averring that many have drunk Quick-filver without ahy harm, wherefore he mix- 

&th it in his ointments againſt ſcales and ſcabs in little children 3 whence came that common medi- 

cine amongſt country people to kill lice by anointing the head with Quick-filver mixed with butecr 

or axungia, Matthiolus affirmeth that many think it the laſt and chiefteſt remedy to give to women Quick-filver 
in travcl that cannot be delivered. proteſt to fatishe my ſelf concerning this mattcr,] gave toa whelp good for was 
pound of Quick-ſilver, which being drunk down, it voided without any harm by the belly. Where- T<n1n travel. 
by you may underltand that it is wholly without any venemous quality, Verily it is the only and 

true Antidote of the Laes venerea, and alſo a very fit medicine for all malign ulcers, as that which 

more powertully inzpagns their malignity than any other medicines that work only by their firſt qua- 

lities. Bclides, againit that contumacious ſcab, which is vulgarly called Malum fſaniti manis, there For the diſcaſe 
there is not aily more ſpeedy or certain remedy. Moreover Gido writes, that if a plate of lead be called Malay 
beſimearcd or rubbed therewith, and then for fome ſpace laid upon an ulcer, and conveniently faſt- [42#3 mani. 
ned.that it will ſoften the callous hardneſs of the lips thereot.and bring it to cicatrization which thing 

I my felt have often found true by experience; 

Certainly before Guido, Galen much commended Quick-filver againſt malign ulcers and cancers: Lb de comp, 
Neither doth Galen affirm that lead is Poyſonous (which many affirm poyſonous, becauſe it confilts #:4/ecuna. loc. 
of much Quick-filver) but heonly faith thus much, that water too long kept in leaden pipes and ci- Rs 
ſterns by reaſon of the droffineſs that it uſeth to gather in lead, cauſcth bloody fluxes, whichalſo is : : 
familiar to braſs and copper. Otherwiſe many could not without danger bear in their bodies leaden 
bullets during the ſpace of ſo many years, as uſually they do. Ir is reported. It is declared by The- 
odoret Herey in the following hiſtories, how powerful Quick-lilver is to reſolve and afſwage pain and 
infammations. Not long ſince, (faith he) a certain Door of Phyſick his boy was troubled with Againſt the 
parotides, with great (welling, heat, pain and beating 3 to him by the common conſent of the Phy- Paratiaes: 
ſicians there prelent, I applicd an Anodyne medicine, whole force was ſo great, that the tumor ma- 
nifeſtly ſubſided at the fixlt drefling, and the pain was much affwaged. At the ſecond dretling all 
the ſymptoms were more mitigated. , At the third drefling, I wondring , at the fo great effect of 
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an Anodyne Cataplaſm, obſerved that there was Quick-filver mixed therewith, and this happcned 
through the negligence of the Apothecary, who mixed the ſumple Anodyne medicine preſcribed by us, 
in 2 mortar wherein but a while before he had mixed an ointment whercinto Quick-filver had en- 
tred, whoſe reliques, and ſome part thereof yet remained therein, This which once by chance ſuc- 
ceeded well, I atterwards wittingly and willingly uſed to a certain Gentlewoman troubled with the 
like diſcaſe, poſſeſſing all the region behind the cars, much of the throat, and a great part of the 
check, when as nature helped by common remedies, could not evacuate neither by rc{olution nor 
ſuppuration, the contained matter greatly vexing her with pain and pulſation 3 I to the medicine 
formerly uſed, by the conſent of the Phyſicians, put ſome Quick-filver, ſo within a few days, the 
tumor was digeſted and reſolved. But ſome will ſay it reſolves the ſtrength of the nerves and limbs, 
as you may {ce by ſuch as have been anointed therewith for the Les venerea, who tremble in all 
their limbs during the reſt of their lives. This is true, if any uſe it too intemperately without mea- 
ſure, and a diſeaſe that may require ſo great a remedy 3, tor thus we ſee the Gilders, Plumbers, and 
ſuch as dig in mines, by the continual aſcent of the vapors of Quick {1Iver to the brain, the fountain 
of the nerves, by reſolving the ſpirits, and diſipating the radical and ſubſtantihck moiſture, maketh 
them ſubje& to the trembling of their joints. Verily, it it be killed and incorporate with hogs- 
greaſe, and a liſt beſmeared therewith, which may encompaſs the body like a girdle, it will drive 
away lice, fleas and cimices 3 and anointed about the navel, it kills the worms in the guts. There 
are two ſorts of Quick-filver, the one natural, the other artificial, The natural is found running 
or flowing in the veins and bowels of the carth, and among{t mctals, and in the fornaces of lilver- 
mines. The Artificial is made of minizm (as it is in Vitruvins ) and of the powder of Ivory. Alſo 
it is probable that by art it may be extracted out of all metals, but chiefly cut of Lead and Cinnabaris. 
You may eaſily diſtinguiſh theſe kinds by the dull and blackiſh colour, tough and grols ſubſtance, 
which as it runs, leaves an impreſſion like melted greaſe, being as it were the excrement of lead, 
The beſt Quick-filver of all is pure, clear, thin, and very white: it may be cleanſed with the droſs 
of lead, and becomes more then being boiled in ſharp vinegar, with ſage, roſemary, tyme, lavender, 
Or Elſe give it by a pound at a time to a whelp to drink down, and being caſt forth by it, boil it 
again in vinegar, for thas it hath wondrous faculties, and fitly given produceth marvclous cffects ; 
nothing is more contrary thereto than hre. For Quick-lilver though of its own nature ponderous, 
flicth upwards by the force of the tire, and forlakcth gold by that means, than which nothing is more 
friendly to it. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of the Unicorns Horn. 


and all contagion, if they be provided with fome powder of Unicorns-horn, or ſome infu- 

fion made therewith. Therefore I have though it good to examine more diligently how 
much truth this inveterate, and grounded opinion hath. The better to perform this task, I will 
propound three heads, whereto I will dire&t my whole diſcourſe. The fir{t thall be of the ſignitica- 
tion of this word Unicorn. Theſecond, whether there be any ſuch thing really and truly ſo called, 
or whether it be not rather imaginary 3 like as the Chimera and Tragelaphus ? The third, whether 
that which is ſaid tobe the horn of ſuch a beaſt, hath any force or faculty againſt poyſons ? For the 
firſt, that is, the name, it is ſomewhat more obſcure what the word ( being Licorn) in French may 
Ggnifie, than what the Latin or Greek word is. For theFrench name is further from the word and 
ſignification 3 but it is ſoclear and maniteſt, that this word Vnicornis amongſt the Latines ſignifieth 
a beaſt having but one horn, as it is vulgarly known 3 the ſame thing is meant by the Greek word 
Monoceros, But now for the ſecond, I think that beaſt that is vulgarly called and taken for an Uni- 
corn, is rather a thing imaginary than really in the world. I am chiefly induced to believe thus, by 
theſe conjectures. Becauſe of thoſe who have travelled over the world, there is not one that profeſ- 
{cth that ever he did ſee that creature, Certainly the Romans conquered the world, and being moſt 
diligent ſearchers after all things which were rare and fo excellent, it any where in any corncr of the 
world this beaſt could have been found, they would have found it out, and engraven it upon their 
coins, or arms; as they did Crocodiles, Elepiants, Eagles, Panthers, Lions, Tigers, and other 
creatures unknown to theſe countries, For theſe that have written of the Unicorn, cither that they 
have heard, or that hath bcen delivered by tradition, or what they in their minds and fancies have 
conceived, you ſhall ſcarce tind two that agree together, either in the deſcription of the body, or in 
the nature and condition of her. Pliny writes, that Unicorns are for the fathion of their bodies like 
to an horſe; that is, as Cardane interprets it, of the bigneſs of an Horſe, with the head of an Hart 
the feet of an Elephant, the tail of a Boar, with one black horn in the midſt of his forchead, of the 
length cf two cubits. Munſter, who (as Matthialus jeſts) never ſaw Unicorns beſides painted ones 
doth on the contrary affirm them not to be of the bigneſs of an Horſe, but of an Hind-calf of three 
months old, not with fect like an Elephant, but cleft like thoſe of Goats, with an horn not only 
of two, but oft-times of three cubitslong, of a Weazle-colour, with a neck not very long, nor very + 
hairy, but having tew and {hort hairs hanging to the one fide of the neck, the legs are lean and 
ſmall, the buttocks high, but very hairy. Cardane diſſenting from both theſe, writes that he hath 
an horn in the midlt of his forchead, but that it is only of the length of three tingers. Andrew Thever 
mentions an Unicorn ſeen by a certain Turkiſh Sanjach, which was of the bigneſs of a Bull, of tive 
orfſix months old, and had one horn, but that not in the midtt of his forehead, but upon the top of 
the crown of the head; he was legged and footed like an Aſs, but longer haired, and had cars not 
much unlike the Rangifer, a beat not unknown in the ſubpo/ar or Northern countries, 


T Here are very many at this day who think themſelves excellently well armed againſt poyſor; 
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Thus various therefore is the report concerning the ſhape of this Beaſt, Neither is there leſs differ- 
ence concerning her nature and conditions. For Pliny writes, that the Unicorn is a moſt fierce 


| beaft, and hatha great bellowing voice, and that ſhe cannot therefore be taken alive. Cardane ren- 


ders a reaſon of this herceneſs, Becauſe (ſaith he) it inhabits the deſerts of Kthiopia, a region ſqualid, 
end filthy, abounding with Toads.and ſuch like venemous creates. Others on the contrary affirm her tg 
be of a moſt mild, amiable, and gentle nature of all others, unleſs one purpolcly offend her.or uſe her 
too harſhly, tor ſeeing ſhe feeds not by ſtooping her head to the ground, becauſe ſhe is hindred there- 
from by thelength of her horn, ſhe muſt neceſſarily fecd upon the fruit that hangeth upon trees 3 out 
of cratches or mans hand ſhe fearlefly and harmlelly takes all manner of fruits, herbs, ſheaves of 
corn, apples, pears, oranges and pulſe, And herein they have procceded fo far, that they feign 
they will love Virgins, entiſed by their beauty, ſo that ſtayed in the contemplation of them, and 
allurcd by their enticements, they by this means are often taken by hunters. 

Les Vartoman, who denies that Unicorns are wild or herce ; for he ſaith, that h 


In this opinion is Vartomans opt- 
c {ſaw two, which nion of the na- 


were ſent out of Zthiopia to the Sultan, who kept them ſhutup in Penns, in Mecha, a city of Arabia ture of the #- 
Felix, renowned by the Sepulcher of Mabomet. Thevet travelling thither, tells that he diligently 97% 


inquired of the inhabitants, what their opinion was of ſuch a beaſi, yet could he never hear any ti- 
dings thereof. Whence it is calie to diſcern, that ſuch beaſts have neither becn in our, nor in Var- 
tomans times. The ſo great variety of diſſenting opinions, eaſily induceth me to believe that this 
word, Unicorn, is nct the proper name of any bealt in the world, and that it isa thing only feigned 
by Painters, and Writers of natural things, to delight the readers and beholders. For as there is 
but one right way,but many by-ways, and windings,ſo the ſpeech of truth is but one,and that always 
ſimple and like it felt; but that of a lie is diverſe, and which may eafily refel it ſelf, by the repug- 
nancy and incongruity of opinions, if one ſhould ſay nothing. What therefore (will ſome ſay of 
what creatures) are theſe horns, which we {ce wholly different from others, if they benot of Uni- 


corns? Thevet thinks them nothing elſe than Elephants bones turned and made into the faſhion that What the ot- 
we ſee them,for thus in the Eaſtern Countries,lome crafty merchants and cunning companions turn, Uinary wni- 
hollow, and being ſoftned, draw to what length thele pleaſe the teeth of the fiſh Rohard, which ©" horns are 


lives in theRed and —_— Sea, and being ſo handled, they {cll them for Unicorns horn. Ve- 
rily that which is termed Unicorns horn, being burnt, ſends forth a ſmell like to Ivory. Now Car- 
danus affirms that the teeth and bones of Elcphants made ſoft by art, may be drawn forth, and 
brought into what form you pleaſe like as Ox-bones are, For what is there in the world which the 
thirſting defire of gold will not make men to adulterate and counterfeit 3 But it is time that we come 
to the third ſcope. Grant there be Unicorns muſt it therefore follow that their horns muſt be of 
ſuch efficacy againſt poyſons? If we judg by events, and the experience of things, I can proteſt thus 
much, that I have otten made trial thereof, yet could I never find any good ſucceſs in the uſe there- 
of againſt poyſons, in ſuch as I have had in cure, If the matter muſt be tried by witneſſes and au- 
thorities, a great part of the Phyſicians of better note have long, ſince bid it adicu, and have detra&- 
edfrom the Tiving and admirable vertues for which it formerly was ſo much defixed. And this they 
have done, moved thereto by many juſt, but two eſpecial realons. The firſt is of Rondeletius, who 
in this caſe affirms that horns are endued with no taſte nor ſmell 3; and therctore have no effec in 
Phyſick, unleſs it be todry : neither ( faith he) am I ignorant that ſuch as have them, much predi- 
cate their worth, ſo to make the greater bencht and gain by them, as of the thavings or {crapings 
of Unicorns horn, which they ſell tor the weight in gold, as that which is ſingular good againli 
poyſons and worms, which things, I think, Harts-horn and Ivory dono leſs etteGtually pertorm 
which is the cauſe why, for the ſame diſeaſe, and with the like ſucceſs, 1 preſcribe Ivory to ſuch as 
are poor, and Unicorns horn to the rich, as that they ſo much defire. This is the opinion of Ron- 
deletius, who, without any difference, was wont, for Unicorns horn, to preſcribe not only Harts- 
horn or Ivory, but alſo the bones of Horſes and Dogs, and the ſtones of Myrobalanes, Another rea- 
ſon is, that whatſoever reſiſts poyſon is cordial, that is, ht to ſtrengthen the heart, which is chiefly 
aſſailed by poyſons 3 but nothing is convenient to ſtrengthen the heart, unleſs it be by laudable 
blood or (pirit, which two are only familiar tothe heart, as being the work-houſe of the arterious 
blood and vital ſpirits : For all things are preſerved by their like, as they are deliroyed by their con- 
traries, for all things that generate, generate things like themſelves. But Unicorns horn, as it con= 
tains no ſmell, ſo neither hath it any aery parts, but is wholly carthy and dry ; neither can it becon- 
verted into blood by the digeſtive faculty, tor as it is without juice, {o is it without fleſh: For as it 
cannot be turned into Chylus, ſo neither is it fit to become Chymus, that is, Juice or blood. There- 
fore it is joyned to the heart by no ſimilitude,nor familiarity-Furthermore there is not a word in Hip- 
pocrates and Galen concerning the Unicorns horn, who notwithſtanding have in ſo many places, 
commended Harts-horn, Therefore D. Chapelain, the chict Phyſician of King Charles the ninth 
often uſed to ſay, that he would very willingly take away that cuſtom of dipping a piece of Unicorns 
horn in the Kings cup, but that he knew that opinion to be ſo deeply ingrafted in the minds of men, 
that he feared, that it would ſcarce be impugned by reaſcn, Bekides (he ſaid) if ſuch a ſuperſtitious 
medicine do no good, ſo certainly it doth no harm, unleſs it be to their eſtates that buy it with gold 3 
or elſe by accident, becauſe Princes, whilſt they relie more than is fitting upon the magnihed ver- 
tues of this horn, neglect to arm themſelves agaivſt poyſons by other more convenient means, ſo 
that death oft-times takes them at unawares. When as upon a time I inquired of Laes Drret the 
Kings Phyſician and Profeſſor (by reaſon of the great opinion that all learned men juſily had of his 
learning and judgment) what he thought cf this hom 3 He anſwered that he attributed no faculties 
thereto for the confirmation wherect he rendred the ſecond reaſon I have formerly given, but 
more largely and elegantly 3 neither feared he to affirm it aloud, and in plain words to his auditory 
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of learned men, coming from all parts to hear him. But if at any time ( orecome by the fault of In what caſes 
the times and place ) he preſcribed this hom 3 that he did it for no other intent, than to help faint- 899% 


ings 
» 
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ings or {woundings that happen by the abundance of ſerous humors, floating in the orifice of the 
ventricle, which makes men ill diſpoſed, becauſe this mixed with other things endued with the 
like faculty, hath power todrink up the wateriſh humidity by its earthy drineſs. But ſome will re- 
ply, thatncither the Lemmian, nor Armeniancarth, have any juice in them, neither any ſmell, nor 
aery ſpirit. It 1s gms z neither truly are ſuch things truly and properly called cordial, but only 
by event and accident, for that by the excellent and aliritive faculty they have, and ſtopping the 
paſſages of the veſſels, they hinder the poiſon from entring into the heart. This is my opinion of the 
Unicorns hom, which if any do not approve of, he ſhall do me a favour, it tor the publick good, he 
ſhall freely oppoſe his but in the interim take this in good part which I have done, 
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The end of the one and twentieth Book 


BOOK XXIEL 
Of the PLAGUE. 


CHAP. I. 
The deſcription of the Plague. 


He Plague is a cruel and contagious diſeaſe, which every where, like a common diſeaſe, 

s invading Man and Beall, kills very many 3 being attended, and as it were affociated 

with a continual Feaver, Botches, Carbuncles, Spots, Nauſcouſneſs, Vomitings, and 

op other ſuch malign accidents. This diſeaſe isnot fo pernicious or hurtful, by any ele- 

mentary quality, as from a certain poyſonous and venenate malignity, the force where- 
of exceeds the condition of common putrefaCtion 3 Yet I will not deny, but that it is more hurtful 

Sed, 3. aphor, in certain bodies, times and regions, as alſo many other diſeaſes, of which Hippocrates makes men- 
tion. But from hence we can only collect, that the force and malignity of the plague may be en- 
creaſed, or diminiſhed, according to the condition of the elementary qualities concurring with it 3 
but not the whole nature and effence thereof to depend thereon. 

This peſtifcrous poylon principally aſſails the vital ſpirit, the ſtore-houſe and original whereof - 

: is the heart, ſo that if the vital ſpirit prove (tronger, it drives it far from the heart 3; but if weaker, 
oo comes it being overcome and weakncd by the hoſtile affault, flies back into the fortreſs of the heart, by the 
like contagion intcEting the heart, and fo the whole body, being ſpread into it, by the paſſages of 

the arterics. 

Hence it is, peſtilent feavers are ſometime ſimple and ſolitary ; otherwhiles aſſociated with a 
troopof other affets, as Botches, Carbuncles, Blanes and Spots, of one or more colours. 

The orjginal It is probable ſuch affects have their original trom the expulfive faculty, whether ſtrong or weak, 
of buboes,car- provoked by the malignity of the raging matter: yet aſſuredly divers ſymptoms and changes ariſe, 
buncles, &c0 cording to the conſtitution of the body of the patient, and condition of the humor in which the 
mg virulency of the plague is chiefly inherent, and laftly in thenature of the efficient cauſe, 

I thought good, by this deſcription, toexprels the nature of the Plague, at this my firſt entrance 
into this matter 3 for we can ſcarce comprehend it in a proper definition, For although the force 
thereof be definite, and certain in nature, yet it is not altogether certain and maniteſt in mens 
minds, becauſe it never happens aftcrone ſort: ſo that in ſo great variety, it is very difficult to ſet 


down any thing general and certain. | 
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C H A P. II, 
Of the Divine cauſes of an extraordinary Plague, 


and other diſeaſes, which violently afſail the life ofman, are often ſent by the juſt anger of God 

] puniſhing offences. TheProphet Amos hath long ſince taught it, ſaying, Shall there be afflii- 

Atts 17. on ? Shall there be evil in a City, and the Lord hath not done it ? On which truly we ought daily to medi- 

tate, and that for two cauſes : The hrſt is, that we always bear this in mind, that we enjoy health ; 

live, move, and have our beings from God 3 and that it deſcends from that Father of Light 3 and 

for this cauſe we are always bound to give him great and exceeding thanks. The other is, that 

knowing the calamitics, by ſending whereof the Divine anger proceeds to revenge, we may at 

length repent, and leaving the way of wickedneſs, walk in the paths of Godlineſs. For thus we 

ſhall learn to fce in God, our ſelves, the Heaven and Earth, the true knowledge of the cauſes of the 

The ſecond p]ague, and by a certain Divine Philoſophy, teach God to be the beginning and cauſe of the ſecond 

cauſes have cauſes, which we cannot well without the firſt cauſe go about nor attempt, much leſs perform any 
their power . : . : ] 

from God as *8iPg+ For from hence they borrow their force, order, and conſtancy ot order 3 ſo that they ſerve 

rhe firlt cauſe, as in{iruments for God, who rules and governs us, and the whole world to perform all his works, 

by that conſtant courſe of cxder, which he hath appointcd unchangeable from the beginning. 

Wheretqre 


I: is a confirmed, conſtant, and received opinion in all Ages amongſt Chriſtians, that the plague 
AMOS 3. 
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Wherefore all cauſe of a plague is not to be attributed to theſe near and inferior cauſes os begin= 
nings, as the Epicures and Lucianilts commonly do, who attributing too much, yea all thing to 
Nature, hath left nothing to Gods providence. On the contrary, we ought to think, and believe 
in all our doings, That even as God' by his omnipotent Power hath created all things of nothing, 
$ he by his cternal Wiſdom preſerves and governs the ſame, leads and inclines them as he pleaſeth 
yea verily at his pleaſure changeth their order, and the whole courſe cf nature. : 

This cauſe of an cxtraordinary Plague, as we confeſs and acknowledge, ſo here we will not 
proſecute it any further, but think tit to leave it to Divines, becauſe it exceeds the bounds of 
Naturc, in which I will now contain my ſelf, Whercfore let us come to the natural cauſes of the 
Plaguc, 


A 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Natural cauſes of the Plague, and chiefly of the Seminary of the Plague by the 
corruption of the Air. 


corrupt air, and a preparation and fitnels of corrupt humors to take that infe&ion 3 for it cauſes of the 
is noted before, out of the dodtrine of Galen, that our humors may be corrupted, and de- "W wt 
generate into ſuch an alienation 25 may equal the malignity of poyſon. fell " 

The air is corrupted, when the four ſeaſons of the year have not their ſeaſonableneſs, or dege- 
nerate from themſclves, either by altcration or by alienation : as if the conſtitution of the whole 
year be moiſt and rainy , by reaſon of groſs and black clouds if the Winter be gentle and warm, the Sez- 
without any Northerly wind, which is cold and dry, and by that means contrary to putrefaction : — 
if the Spring which ſhould be temperate, ſhall be faulty in any excels of diſtemper 3 it the Autumn laid ro A 
ſhall be ominous by fires in the air, with ſtars ſhooting, and as it were falling down, or terrible their ſeaſona- 
comets, never {cen without ſome diſaſter 3 it the fummer be” hot, cloudy and moiſt, and with- ſs, 
out winds, and the clouds flic from the South into the North. Thele and ſuch like unnatura} 
conſtitutions of the ſeaſons of the year, were never better, or more excellently handled by any, 
than by Hippocrates in his Books Epidemion. Theretore the air from hence draws the ſeeds of cor- 
ruption and the peſtilence, which.at length, the like excels of qualitics being brought in, it ſends 
into the humors of our bodies, chiefly ſuch as are thin and ſerous z although the peſtilence doth not 
always neceſfarily ariſe from hence, but ſome-whiles ſome other kind of cruel and infectious 
diſeaſe, 

But ncither is the air only corrupted by theſe ſuperiour cauſes, but alſo by putrid and filthy Rtink- How the air 
iog vapors ſpread abroad through the air encompatſing us, from the bodies and carkaſſes of things Ay be cor- 
not buried, gapings and hollowneſſes of the earth, or finks and ſuch like places being opened : tor **? _ 
the ſea often overtlowing the land in ſome places, and leaving in the mud or hollownelſes of the 
earth (cauſed by carth-quakcs) the huge bodies of monſtrous fiſhes, which it hides in its waters, hath 
given both the occaſion and matter of a plague. For thus in our time, a Whale calt upon the Tyſcan 
thorc, preſently cauſcd a plague over all that countrey. 

But as fiſhes infect and breed a plague in the air, fo the air being corrupted often cauſeth a peſti- 
lence in the ſea among hihes, eſpecially when they either ſwim on the top of the water, or are infe&t- 
cd by the peſtilcnt vapors of the carth lying under them, and rifing into the air through the body of 
the water, the latter whereof Ariſtotle faith, hapneth but ſeldom. But it often chanceth,. that the Lib. 8. hiſt. 4- 
plague raging in any country, many fiſhes are caſt upon the coal, and may be cen lying on great %" 
heaps. But ſulphurcous vapors, or ſuch as partake of any other malign quality, fent forth trom 
places under ground, by gapings and gults opened by carth-quakes, not only corrupt the air, but 
alſo infe& and taint the ſeeds, plants, and all the fruits which we eat, and fo transfer the peſtilent 
corruption into us, and thoſe beaſts on which we feed, together with our nouriſhment, The trnth 
whereof Empedocles made manifeſt, who by ſhutting up a great gult of the carth, opened in a valley 
bctween two mountains, freed all Sicily from a plague cauſed from thence. 

If winds rifing ſuddenly ſhall drive ſuch filthy exhalations frem thoſe _— in which they were 
peſtiferous, into other places, they alſo will carry the plague with them thither. 

If it be thus, ſame will ſay, it ſhould ſeem that whereſoever ſtinking and putrid exhalations a- 
riſe, as about ſtanding pools, finksand ſhambles, there ſhould the plague reign, and ftraight ſuf- 
focate with its noyſome poyſon the people which work in ſuch places : but experience finds this 
falſe. | 

We do anſwer that the Putrefadtion of the Plague is far different , and of another kind than this Peſtifereus 
common, as that which partakes of a certain ſecret malignity, and wholly contrary to our lives, purrefa&ion is 
and of which wecannot ealily give a plain and manifelt reaſon. Yet that vulgar putrefaction where- 2 —_ 
ſoever it, doth cafily and quickly entertain and welcome the peſtiterous contagion, as often as, _——_— 
and whenſvever it comes, as joined to it by a certain familiarity , and at length, it {clf degenerating 
jnto a peltiferous malignity, certainly no otherwiſe than thoſe diſeaſes which ariſein the plague time, 
the putrid diſcaſes in our bodies, which at the tirſt wanted virulency and contagion, as Ulcers, pu- 
trid Feavers, and other ſuch diſeaſes, raiſcd by the peculiar default of the humors, cafily degenerate x9 a peſtilen 
into peſtitence, preſently receiving the tainture of the plague, to which they had betore a certain conftitucion of 
preparations. Wherefore in time of the Plagye, I would adviſe all men to ſhun ſuch exceeding the air,all di 
{tinking places, asthey would the plague it (elt, that there may be no preparation in our bodies, or -— - qa 
humors to catch that infe&ion (without which, as Galen teacheth, the Agent hath no power over 7, , 4 differ 
the Subject, for otherwiſe in a plague-time, the ſickneſs would equally ſcize upon all) 10 that the ime feb. 


pretſion of the peltifexous quality may preſently follow that diſpolition- * 
6 


S He general and natural cauſes of the Plague are abſolutely two, that is, the infe&tion of The genera! 
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How the air But when we ſay the air is peſtilent, we do not underſtand that ſincere, elementary, and ſimple, 
may be ſaid to cit is of its own nature, for ſuch isnot ſubject to putretaQtion 3 but that which is polluted with il! 
putrefie, vapors riſing from the earth, ſtanding waters, vaults, or ſea, and degenerates, and is changed from 
its native purity and ſimplicity, But certainly amongſt all the conſtitutions of the air, fit to receive 
a peſtilent corruption, thereis none more fit than an hot. moiſt and Kill ſeaſon 3 for the exceſs of ſuch 
A Southerly qualities calily cauiſeth putrefation. Wherefore the ſouth wind reigning, which is hot and moiſt, 


pms 1 greg and principally in places near the ſea, there fleſh cannot long be kept, bur it preſently is tainted and 


fuel ofthe Corrupted F LE, POES : 
Plague, Fcrther, we muſt know, that the peſtilent malignity which riſeth from the carkaſſes or bodies 


of men, is more eafily communicated to men 3 that which riſeth ftrom oxen, to oxen ; and that 
which comes from ſheep, to ſheep 3 by a certain ſympathy and familiarity of Nature : no other- 
wiſe than the Plague which ſhall ſeize upon ſome one in a Family, doth preſently ſpread more 
quickly amongſt the reſt of the Family, by reaſon of the ſimilitude of temper, then amongſt others 
of an other Family, diſagreeing in their whole temper. Theretore the air thus altered and efiran- 
gcd from its goodnc(s of nature, neceſſarily drawn in by inſpiration and tranſpiration, brings in the 
iceds of the Plague, and ſo conſequently the Plague it (elf, into bodics prepared and made ready to 
reccive it, 


CHAP, IV. 
Of the preparation of bumors to putrefaGtion, and admiſſion of peſtiferous impreſſions. 


Aving ſhewed the cauſes from which the air doth putrifie, become corrupt, and is made 
H partaker of a peſtilent and poyſonous conſtitution z we muſt now declare what things may 
cauſe the humors to putrifie, and make them ſo apt to receive and retain the peſtilent air 
and venenate quality. 
Three cauſes =Humors putritic either from fulneſs, which breeds obſtruction, or by diſtemperate exceſs; or laſt- 
_—_— ly, by admixture of corrupt matter and evil juice, which ill feeding doth ſpecially cauſe to abound in 
——_— the body : for the Plague often follows the drinking of dead and muſty wines, muddy and ſtanding 
waters, which reccive the ſinks and filth of a City 3 and fruits and pulſe caten without diſcretion in 
{carcity of other corn, as Peaſe, Beans, Lentils, Vetches, Acorns, the roots of Fern, and Graſs made 
into Bread : For ſuch meats obſtruct, heap up ill humors in the body, and weaken the ſtrength of 
the faculties, from whence proceeds a putrefaction of humors, and in that putrcfaQtion a preparati- 
on and diſpoſition to receive, conceive, and bring forth the ſecds of the Plague : which the filthy 
{cabs, malign ſores, rebellious ulcers and putrid feavers, being all fore-runners of greater putrefaQti- 
Paſhons of the g1 and corruption, do teſtifie. Vehement paſſions of the mind, as anger, ſorrow, griet, vexation 
mind help r- 1d fear, help forward this corruption of humors, all which hinder natures dili d f 
EB ) gence and care 0 
trefaRion of concoction: For as in the Dog-days, the lees of wine ſnbſiding to the bottom, are by the ſtrength 
the humors. and cfficacy of heat, drawn up to the top, and mixed with the whole ſubſtance of the wine, as it 
were by a certain cbullition, or working 3 ſo melancholick- humors, being the dregs or lees of the 
blood, ſtirred by the pathons of tne mind, dehle or taint all the blood with their feculent impurity. 
We found that, ſome years agon by experience, at the battel of S, Dennis. For all wounds, by 
what weapon ſoever they were made, degenerated into great and hilthy putrefations and corrupti- 
ons, With feavers of the like nature, and were commonly determined by death, what medicines and 
how diligently ſocver they were applicd 3 which cauſed many to have a falſe ſuſpition that the wea- 
pons on both ſides were poyloned. But there were manifett ſigns of corruption and putrefaction in 
the bloud let the ſame day that any were hurt, and in the principal parts diſſe&ed afterwards that it 
was fromno other cauſe, than an evil conſtitution of the air, and the minds of the Souldiers pervert- 
cd by hate, anger and fcar. 


CHAP. V. 
What ſigns in the Air and Earth prognoſticate a Plagne. 


E may know a plague to be at hand and hang over us, if at any time the air and ſeafons 
of the year {werve from their natural conſtitution, after thoſe ways I have mentioned 
before 3 if frequent and long continuing Meteors, or ſulphurcous Thunders infc& the 

air 3, if fruits, ſeeds, and pulſe be worm-caten : if birds forſake their netts, eggs, or young, without 

Why aborti- any manifeſt cauſe 3 if we perceive women commonly to abort, by continual breathing in the va- 
ons are fre- porous air, being corrupted and hurtful both to the Embryon and original of life, and by which it 
iilent Log being ſuffocated, is preſently calt forth and expelled. Yet notwithſtanding thoſe airy impreſſions 
4 do not ſolely corrupt the air, but there may be alſo others raiſed by the Sun trom the filthy exhalati- 

ons and poyſonous vapors of the carth and waters, or of dead carkaſſes, which by their unnatural 

mixture, ealily corrupt the air, ſubjcC to alteration, as that which is thin and moiſt, from whence 

divers Epidemical difcaſes, and ſuch as are every where ſeize upon the common fort, according to 

A Catarrb with the ſeveral kinds of corruptions, ſuch as that famous Catarrb with difficulty of breathing, which in 
Pe Oka the ycar 1510 went almoſt all over the world, and raged over all the Cities and Towns of France, 
ling many, With great heavineſs of the head (whereupon the French named it Cucxka) with a ſtraitneſs of the 

'  heartand Jungs, and acough, a continual feaver, and ſometimes raving, 

This, although it ſeized upon many more than it killed, yet becauſe they commonly died who 
were either let bloud, or purged, it ſhewed it (elf peltilent by that violent and peculiar and unheard 
of kind of maljgnity, 

Sucl 


UMI 


UMI 
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Such alſo was the Engliſh Sweating-ſickneſs, or Sweating-feaver, wiuch unuſual, with a great dcal The Engliſh 
of terror invadcd all the lower parts of Germany, and the Low-Countries, trom the year 1525 unto S#*ating-ficks 
the year 1530, and that chiefly in Autumn. | | ſs. 

As Toon as this pcſtilent diſcaſe entred into any City, ſuddenly two or three hundred fell fick on 
eneday then it departed thence toſome other place. The pcople tirucken with it, languiſhing, fcl1 
downina ſwound, and lying in their beds, ſweat continually, having a teaver, a frequent, quick, 
and unequal pulſe ; ncither 72 they leave {weating, till the diſcaſe Jett them, which was in one or 
two days at the moſt : yet freed of it, they languithed long after; they all had a beating or palpita- 
tion of the heart, which held ſome two or three. years, and others all their life after, 

At the firſt beginning it killed many, before the force of it was known : but afterwards very few. 
when it was found out by practice and uſe, that thoſe who furthcred:and continued their ſweats. 
and ſtrengthened themſelves with cordials, were all reſtored. But at certain times many other popu- 
lar diſcaſcs ſprung up, as putrid feavers, fluxes, bloudy-fluxes, catarrhs, coughs, phrenſics, {qui- 
nances, pluriſies, inflammations of the lungs, inflammations of the eycs, apoplexies, lethargics, (mall 
pox and meazles, ſcabs, carbuncles, and malign puttles. Wherctore the Plague is not always, nur The Plague is 
every where of one and the ſame kind, but of divers 3 which is the cauſe that divers names are im- nor the defi- 
poſed upon it, according to the variety of the cffects it brings, and ſymptoms which accompany it, nite name of 
and kinds of putrefa&tion, and hidden qualities of the air. one diſcaſe, 

They affirm, when the Plague is at hand, that Muſhroms grow in greater abundance out of the what ſigns in 

Earth, and upon the ſurface thereof many kinds of poyſonous inſea creep in great numbers, as Spi- the earth fore- 
ders, Catterpillars, Butter-flies, Grathoppers, Bectles, Hornets, Waſps, Flies, Scorpions, Snails, **ll * Plague, 
Locuſts, Toads, Worms, and ſuch things as arc the off-pring of putrefaGtion. And alſo wild bealts 
tired with the, vaporous malignity of their dens and caves in the Earth, forſake them, and Moles, 
Toads, Vipers, Snakcs, Lizards, Aſps and Crocodiles are (cen to flie away, and remove their habita- 
tions in great troops. For thelc, as allo ſome other creatures, have a manifeſt power by the gift of 
God, and the inſtinct of Nature, to preſage changes of weather, as rains, thowers, and fair weather; 
and ſcaſons of the year, as the Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, which they teftitie by their finging, 
chirping, crying, flying, playing, and beating with their wings, and fuch like ſigns : fo alſo they have 
a perception of a Plague at hand. And morcover, the carkafſes of ſome of them which took lels heed 
of themſelves, ſuffocated by the peliitcrous poylon of the ill air contained in the carth, may be every 
where foand, not only in their dens, but alſo in the plain helds. 

Theſe vapors corrupted not by a fimple putretaction, but an occult malignity, are drawn out of yow peftitent 
the bowels of the carth into the air, by the force of the Sun and Stars, and thence condenſed into vapors may 
clouds, which by their falling upon corn, trees and graſs, infe&t and corrupt all things which the Kill plants and 
earth produceth, and alſo kills thoſe creatures which teed upon them 3, yet brute bealts ſooner than TE 
men, as which ſtoop and hold their heads down towards the ground ( the maintainer and breeder of 
this poyſon) that they may get their food from thence. Therctore at fuch times, skilful husbandmen, 
taught by long expericnce, never drive their Cattel or Sheep to paſture, betore that the Sun, by the 
force of his beams, hath waſted and diſſipated into air, this peltitcrous dew hanging and abiding up- 
on the boughs and leaves of trecs, herbs, corn and fruits, 

But on the contrary, that peſtilence which proceeds from ſome malign quality from above, by rca- 
fon of evil and certain conjunRtion of the Stars, is more hurtful to men and birds, as thoſe who are 
nearer to Hcaven, 


CHAP. VI. 


By uſing what cautions in Air and diet, one may prevent the Plagne. 


Aving declarcd the ſigns foreſhewing a Peſtilence : now we muſt ſhew by what means we 
may ſhun the imminent danger thereot, and defend our {clves from it. No prevention (ecm- 
ed more certain to the Antients, than moli ſpecdily to remove into places far diſtant from Change of pla- 
the infected place, and to be moli flow in their return taither again. But thoſe, who by reaſon of ces the ſureſt 
their buſineſs or imployments, cannot change their habitation, mult principally have a care of two Prev<ntion of 
things. The firſt is, that they ſtrengthen their bodics, and the principal parts thereof, againſt the ky == of 
dayly imminent invaſions ofthe poylon, or the peſtiferous and venenate Air. The other, that they chief account 
abate the force of it, that it may not imprint its virulency in the body 3 which may be done by cor- for prevention 
re&ing the excels of the quality inclining towards it, by the oppoſition of its contrary : For if it be 
hotter than is meet, it muſt be tempered with cooling things 3 it too cold, with heating things : 
yet this will not ſuffice : For we ought belides, to amend and purge the corruptions of the vencnate 
malignity diffuſed through ir, by ſmells and perfumes refiſting the poyſon thereof. The body will be 
ſtrengthened and more powerfully reſiſt the infected Air, it it want excrementitious humors, which 
may be procured by purging and bleeding 3 and for thereli a convenient dict appointed, as ſhunning pier for pre- 
much variety of meats, _ hot and moilt things, and all ſuch which are eaſily corrupted in the (to- vention of the 
mach, and cauſe obſtruftions, ſuch as thoſe things which be made by Comfit-makersz we mutt ſhun Plague. 
ſatiety and drunkennefſs, for both of them weaken the powers, which are preſerved by the moderate 
uſe of meats of good juice. 
Let moderate exerciſes in a clear Air, and free from any venemous tainture, precede your meals, 
Let the belly have due evacuation either by Nature or Art; 
Let the heart, the ſeat of life, and thereſt of the bowels be ſtrengthened with Cordials and Anti- 
dotes applied and taken (as we (hall hereafter ſhew) in the form of epithems, ointments, emplatiers, 
waters, pills, powders, tablets, opiates, tumigations, and ſuch like, 
Make choice of a pure air, and tree from all pollution, and far remote from ſtinking places, for 


Un fuch 
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Diſcommodi- ſuch as is moſt fit to preſervelite, to recreate and repair the ſpirits, whereas on the contrary, a clou- 

_ wy dou- qy. or miſty Air, and ſuch as is infe&ed with groſs and ſtinking vapors, dulls the fpirits, dejeRs the 

or 88 appetite, makes the body faint and ill coloured, oppreſſeth the heart, and is the breeder of crany dif- 
eaſes. 

Why the The Northern wind is healthful, becauſe it iscold and dry. But on the contrary, the Southern 

_ wind 1s yind becauſeit is hotand moiſt, weakens the body by ſloth or dulneſs, opens the pores, and makes 

poten, them pervious to the peſtiferous malignity. The Weſtern wind is alſo unwholſome, becauſe it comes 
near to the nature ofa Southern : wherefore the windows muſt be ſhut up on that fide of the houſe 
on which they blow, bnt open on the North and Eaſt fide, unleſs it happen that the Plague come 
from thence. 

Theefficacyof Kindle a clear fire in all the lodging Chambers of the houſe, and perfume the whole houſe with 

oo againſt the Aromatick things, as Frankincenſe, Myrrh, Benzoin, Ladanim, Styrax, Roſes, Myrtlc-leaves, Laven- 

Bice der, Roſemary, Sage, Savory, wild Tyme, Marjoram, Broom, Pine-apples, pieces of Fir, Juniper- 

berries, Cloves, Perfumes : and let your cloaths be aired in the ſame. 

There be ſome, who think it a great preſervative againſt the peſtilent Air, tokeepa Goat in their 
houſes, becauſe the capacity of the houle, filled with a ſtrong ſent which the Goat ſends forth,  pro- 

| hibits the entrance of the venomous Air : which ſame reaſon hath place alſo in ſweet {mclls ; and be- 
—_ ſides it argues, that ſuch as are hungry are apter to take the Plague than thoſe who have caten nio- 
pe encics derately :' for the body is not only ſtrengthened with meat, but all the paſſages thereof are full by the 
m__ diffuſed from thence, by which otherwiſe, the infected Air would tind a more cafie entrance 

to the heart. 

Yet the common ſort of people yield another reaſon for the Goat, which is, that one ill ſent drives 
away another, as one wedge drivesforth another ; which calleth to my mind that which is recorded 
by Alexander Benedifius, that there was a Scythian Phyſician, which cauſed a Plague, ariſing from 

- _— Art the infe&tion of the Air, to ceaſe, by cauſing all the Dogs, Cats, and ſuch like bealts, which were 
the Plague. 7 in the City to be killed, and caſt their carkafſes up and down the ſtreets, that ſo-by the coming of 

: this new putrid vapor as a ſtranger, the former pelſtiferous infection, as an old gueſt was put out of 
_ C_ its lodging, and ſo thePlagueceaſed. For Poyſons have not only an antipathy with their Antidotes, 
a iſs. but alſo with ſome other poyſons. 

Whilſt the Plague is hot, it is good not to ſtir out of door before the riſing of the Sun : wherefore 
we muſt have patience, until he hath cleanſed the Air with the comfortable light of his beams, and 
diſperſed all the foggy and nocturnal pollutions, which commonly hang in the Air in dirty, and 
eſpecially in low places and Vallies. 

q All publick and great meetings and aſſemblies muſt be ſhunned. 
Y_— Ifthe Plague begin in Summer, and ſeem principally to rage, being helped forward by the Sum- 
is —_ moſt Mers heat, it is belt to perform a journy begun, or undertaken tor neceſſary affairs, rather upon the 
travel by night Pight time, than on the day 3 becauſe the infe&ion takes force, ftrength and ſubtility of ſubſtance, 
orby day. by which it may morecaſily permeat and enter in by the heat of the Sun; but by night mens bodies 

are more ſtrong, and all things are more groſs and denſe. But you muſt obſerve a clean contrary 
courſe, if the malignity ſeem to borrow ſtrength and celerity from coldneſs : But you muſt always 
_ _ ». cſchew the beams of the Moon, but eſpecially at the Full : tor then our bodies are more languid and 
ſhunned. weak, and fuller of excrementitious humors. Even as trees which for that cauſe multbe cut down 
in their ſeaſon of the Moon, that is,. in the decreaſe thereof. 

Aﬀteralittle gentle walking in your Chamber, you mult preſently uſe ſome means that the princi- 
pal parts may be ſtrengthned by ſuſcitating the heat and ſpirits, and that the paſſages to them may be 
tilled, that fo the way may be ſhut up fzom the infeftion coming from without. Such as by the uſe 

Garlick good of garlick have not their heads troubled, nor their inward parts inflamed, as Country People and 
ainſt the ſuch as are uſcd to it: to ſuch there can beno more certain preſervative and Antidote again the pe- 
an ſtiferous fogs or miſts, and the nocturnal obſcurity, than to take it in the morning with a draughe 
of good wine 3 for it being abundantly diffuſed preſently over all the body, fills up the paſſages there« 

of, and ſtrengthneth it in a moment. 
What water to, © Or Water 5 if the Plague proceed from the tainture of the Air, we muſt wholly ſhun and avoid 
hemade Rain-water, becauſe it cannot but be infected by the contagion of the Air. . Wherefore the water of 
choice ofin Springs and of the deepeſt Wells are thought belt. But if the malignity procced from the vapors con- 
tained in the Earth, you muſt make choice of Rain-water. Yet it is more ſafe todigelt every ſort of 


the Pa gne 
—_ water by boyling it, and to prefer that water before other 3 whichis pure and clear to the fight, and 
without either taſte or ſmell , and which beſides ſuddenly takes the extremeſt mutation of heat and 
cold. 
CHAP. VII. 


Of the Cordial Remedies by which we may preſerve our Bodies in fear of the 
Plague, and cure thoſe already infefted therewith, | 


Þ faſis, having evacuated their excrements, before they go trom home mult ſtrengthen the heart 

with ſome Antidote aganſt the virulency of the infection. Amongſt which Agua Theriacalis, 

lis good againſt or Treacle-water, two ounces, with the like quantity of Sack, is much commended being drunk, 

_— 41, 3nd rubbing the Nottrils, Mouth and Ears with the fame 3 for the Treacle-water ſtrengthens the 

ad T7 heart, expels poylon, and is not only good for a preſervative , but alſo to cure the diſcaſe it ſelf : 

wardly appli- For by ſweat it drives forth the poyſon contained within, It ſhould be made in Zzne, at which time 
cd. all 1umple medicines, by the vital heat of the Sun, arein thcir greateſt ethcacy. 

The 


= as cannot eat without much labour, exerciſe and hunger, and who are no lovers of Break- 
Aqua Theriata- 


% 
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The compoſition whereof is thus : Take the roots of Gentian, Ciperas, Tormentil, Diptam, or The compoſi- 
Fraxalla Flecampane , of each one ounce 3 the leaves of Mullet, Carduus Benediftus, Devils-bit, 98 thereof. 
Burnet, Scabious, Sheeps-ſorrel, of each half a handful; of the tops of Rxe a little quantity ; of 
Myrtle-berrics one ounce; of red Roſe-leaves, the flowers of Bugloſs, Borage and S. Fobny wort, 
of each one ounce 3 Ict them be allcleanſed, dried and macerated for the ſpace of twenty four hours 
in one pound of white wine or Malmſie, and of Rofe-water or Sorrel-watcr 3 then let them be put 
in a vellel of glaſs, and add thereto of Treacle and Mithridate, of each four ounces : then diftill them 
in Balneo Marie, and let the diſtilled water be received in a Glaſs-Viol, and let there be added thereto 
of Saffron two drams, of Bole-Armenick, Terra Sigillata, yellow Sanders, ſhavings of Ivory and 
Harts-horn, of each half an ounce 3 then let the Glaſs be well ſtopped, and ſet in the Sun for the 
ſpace of cight or ten days. Let the preſcribed quantity be taken every morning ſo oft as ſhall be 
needful. It may be given without hurt toſucking children, and to Women great with child. But 
that it may be the more pleaſant, it mult be ſtrained through an Hippocras-bag, adding thereto ſome 
ſugar and cinnamon. | | | 

Some think themſelves ſufficiently defended with a root of Elecampane, Zedoary, or Angelica, 
rowlcd in thcir mouth, or.chawed between their teeth, | 

Others drink every morning one dram of the root of Gentian bruiſed, being macerated for the ſpace 
of one night in two ounces of white wine, 

Others take Wormwood-wine. 

Others ſup in a rear egg one dram of Terra Sigillats, or of Harts-horn, with a little Saffron, and [ 
drink two ounces of wine after it | 

There be ſome that do infuſe Bole-Armenick, the roots of Gentian, Tormentil, Diptam, the ber- 
ries of Juniper, Cloves, Mace, Cinnamon, Saftron, and ſuch like, in aqua vite and ftrong, white 
wine, and ſo diftil it in Balneo Marie. 

This Cordial water that tolloweth is of great vertue. Take of the roots of the long and round A cordial wa- 

Ariſtolochia, Tormentil, Diptam, of cach three drams, of Zedoary two-drams, Lignum Alves, yel- ter. 
low Sanders, of cach one dram, of the leaves of Scordium, S. Johns-wort, Sorrel, Rue, Sage, of each 
half an ounce, of Bay and Juniper-berries, of each three drams, Citron-ſceds one Dram, Cloves, 
Mace, Nutmegs, of each two dratns, Maſtick, Olibanum, Bole-Armenick, Terra Sigillata, (ſhavings 
of Harts-horn and Ivory, of cach one ounce, of Saffron one ſcruple, of the Conſerves of Roſes, Bug- 
loſs-flowers, water-lillies and old Treacle, ofeach one ounce, of Camphire half a dram, of aqua vite 
halfa pint, of white wine two pints and a half; make thereof a diſtillation in Balneo Marie : The uſe 
of this diſtilled water is even as Treacle water is. | | 

The electuary following is very effcctual. Take of the beſt Treacle three ounces, Juniper-berries A Cordial Ele- 
and Carduus-ſeeds of each one dram and a half, of Bole-Armenick prepared half an ounce, of the &uary. 
powder of the cletuary de gemmis and Diamargariton frigidum, the powder of Harts-horn, and red 
Coral, ofeach one dram : mix them with the ſyrup of the rinds and juice of Pome-Citrons as much 
as ſhall ſuffice, and make thereof a liquid Electuary in the form of an Opiate, let them take every 
morning the quantity of a Filberd, drinking after it twodrams of the water of Scabicus, Cherries, 
Carduns Benedifius, and of ſome (ach like cordial thing, or of ſtrong wine. 

The folowing Opiate is alſo very profitable, which alſo may be made into tablets. Take of the An Opiate; 
roots of Angelica, Gentian, Zedoary, Elecampane,of each two drams of Citron and Sorrel-ſeeds, of 
each half a dram 3 of the dried rinds of Citrons, Cinnamon, Bay and Juniper-berries, and Saffron, 
of each one ſcruplez of conſerve of Roſes and Bugloſs, of each one ounce 3 and tine hard Sugar as 
much as is ſufficient 3 make thereof Tablets of the weight of half a dram, let him take one of them 
two hours before meat : or make thereof an Opiate with equal parts of conſerves of Bugloſs and ,Met 
Anthoſatum, and ſo adding all the relt dry and in powder. Or take of the roots of Valerian, Tor- Another. 
mentil, Diptam, of the leaves ot Rue, of each half an ounce 3 of Saffron, Mace, Nutmegs, of cach 
half a dram 3 of Bole-Armenick prepared half an ounce of conſerve of Roſes and ſyrup of Limons 
as much as will be ſufficient to make thereofan Opiate liquid enough. Or take of the roots of both Another: 
the Ariſtolochiats, of Gentian, Tormentil, Diptam, of each onedram anda half; of Ginger three 
drams of the leaves of Rue, Sage, Mints and Penny-royal, of each twodrams; of Bay and Juni- 
per-berries, Citron-ſceds, of cach tour {cruples ; of Mace, Nutmegs, Cloves, Cinnamon, of cach 
two drams 3 of Lignum ales, and yellow Sanders, of each one dram; of Male-Frankincenſe, z. Oli- 
banum, Maſtich, ſhavings of Harts-horn and Ivory, of each two ſcruples : of Saffron half a dram 3 
of Bole-Armenick, Terra Sigillata, red Coral, Pearl, ofcach one dram; of conſerves of Roſes, Bug- 
loſs-flowers, water-lillies and old Treacle,ot each one ounce; of Loat-ſugar one pound and a quarter: 

a little before the end of the making it up, add twodrams of Confetiio Alkermes, and of Camphire 
diſſolved in Roſe-water one ſcruple, make thereof an Opiate according to art, the doſe thereof is 
from halt a dram, to alfa ſcruple. | 

Treacle and Mithridate faithfully compounded, excel all Cordial medicines, adding for cvery half 
ounce of them, one ounce and an half of Conſerves of Roſes, or of Bugloſs, or of Violets, and three 
drams of Bole-Armenick prepared : Of theſe being mixt with ſtirring, and incorporated together, 
make a conſerve : it mult be taken in the morning the quantity of a Filberd. You muſt chule that 
treacle that is not leſs than four years old, nor above twelve : that which is ſomewhat new, is judged 
to be molt meet for cholerick perſons but that which is old, for phlegmatick and old men. For at 
the beginning the ſtrength of the Opizm that enters into the compoſition thereof, remains in its full 
vertue for a year : but atterwards the more years old it waxeth, the ſtrength thereof is more aboliſh- 

&d, ſo that at length the whole compolition becometh very hot, | 

The confection of Alkermes is very ettectual both for a preſervative againſt this diſcale, and alſo 
for the cure. FE | 

The quantity of a Filberd of Rubarb, with one Clove chawed orrowled in the mcuth, is {uppoled 

Uu2 ry 
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to repel the coming of the peſtilent air : as alſo this compoſition following, 

A Confe&ion Take of preſerved Citron and Orange pills, of each one dram of conſerve of Roſes, and of the 

wo be taken in ,+c of Buglols, of cach three drams z of Citron-ſceds half an ounce 3 of Anniſe-ſeeds and Fennel- 

rrothn pray. L ſceds, of cach one dram 3 of Angelica-Roots four ſcruples ſugar of Roſes as mnch as ſufficeth : 
ſilent Air, Make a Confeftion, and cover it with leaves of Gold, to take a little of it upon a ſpoon before you 
o abroad every morning, ; 

A March-pane Or take of Pine-apple-kernels, and Piſtick-nuts, infuſcd for the ſpace of fix hours in the water of 
Scabious and Roſes, of each two ounces of Almonds blanched in the fore-named waters half a 
pound : of preſerved Citron and Orange pills, of each one dram and a half : of Angelica-roots four 
ſcruples : make them according to art, unto the form of March-panc, or of any other ſuch like con- 
feion, and hold a little piece thereot often in your mouth, 

The Tablets following are moſt cffeCtual in ſuch a caſe. Take of the roots of Diptam, Tormen- 
til, Valerian, Elecampane, Eringoes, of cach halt a dram 3 of Bole-Armenick, Terra Sigillata, of cach 
one ſcruple z Camphire, Cinnamon, Sorrel-ſeeds, and Zedoary of each one ſcruple, of the ſpecies 
of the eleftuary Diamargariton frigidum, two {cruples of conſerve of Roſes, Bugoſs preſerved, Citron- 
pills, Mithridate, Treacle of cach one dram of tine Sugar diſſolved in Scabions and Carduns-watcr, 
as much as ſhall ſuffice : Make thereof Tablets of the weight ofa dram, or half a dram : take them in 

the morning before you cat. 

Pills of Rufus, The pills of Rwffirs arc accounted moſt effectual preſervatives, ſo that Ryffies himſelf(aith, that he 
nevcr knew any to be infected that uſed them : the compolition of them is thus. 

Take of the beſt Aloes half a dram, of Gam-Ammoniacum two drams, of Myrrh two drams and an 
half, of Maſtich two drams, of Saffron ſeven grains : put them all together, and incorporate them 
with the juice of Citrons, or the ſyrup of Limons, and make thereof a maſs, and let it be kept in lea- 
ther : Let the patient take the weight of halt a dram every morning two or three hours betore meat, 

' and let him drink the water of Sorrel after it, which through its tartneſs, and the thinnels of its 
parts, doth infringe the force and power of the malipnity or putrefaCtion : For cxperience hath 
taught us, that Sorrel being eaten or chawed in the mouth, doth make the pricking of Scorpions un- 
hurtful. And for thoſe ingredients which do enter into the compoſition of thoſe pills, Alocs doth 
cleanſe and purge, Myrrh reſiſts putretaQtion, Maſiich ſtrengthens, Saffron exhilarates and makes 
lively the ſpirits that govern the body, eſpecially the vital and animal. 

Other pills, Thoſe pills that follow are alſo much approved. - Take of Aloes one ounce, of Myrrh half an 
ounce, of Saffron one ſcruple, of Agarick in Trochiſces two drams, of Rubarb in powder one dram, 
of Cinnamon two ſcruples, of Maftich one dram and a half, of Citron-ſceds twelve grains: powder 
them all as is requitite 3 and make thereof a maſs with the {yrup of Maiden-hair : let it be uſcd as a- 
forcſaid. | 

If the maſs begin to wax hard, the pills that muſt preſenty be taken, muſt be mollified with the 
{yrup of Limons. 

Cther pills, Take of waſhed Aloes two ounces, of Saffron one dram, of Myrrh half an ounce, of Ammoniacumt 

diflolved in white wine one ounce, of hony of Roſes, Zedoaty, red Sanders, of cach one dram, of 

Bolc-Armenich,prepared two drams, of red coral halt an ounce, of Camphire halt a ſcruple : make 

thercof pills according to art. But thoſe that are ſubject or apt tothe hemorrhoids ought not at all, 

or very {eldom to uſe thoſe kinds of pills that do receive much Aloes. 

They ſay, that King Mithridates athrmed by his own writing, that whoſoever took the quantity of 
an hazcl-nut of the preſervative following, and drank a little wine after it, ſhould be free from poy- 
ſon that day, Take two Wall-nuts, thoſe that be very dry, two Figs, twenty leaves of Re, and 
three grains of alt : beat them and incorporate them together, and let them be uſed as is aforeſaid; 

This remedy is alſo ſaid to be profitable for thoſe that are bitten or ſtung by ſome venomous beaſt, 
and for this only, becauſe it hath Rxe in the compoſition thereof, But you mult forbid women that 
are with child the uſe of this medicine 3 for Rxe is hot and dry in the third degree, and therefore it 
is faid topurge the womb, and provoke the flowers, whereby the nouriſhment is drawn away from 
thechild. Ot ſuch variety of medicines, every one may make choice of that is moſt agreeable to his 
taſte, and as much thereof as ſhall be ſufficient, 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of local medicines to be applied outwardly. 


neglected to be applied outwardly, or carried in the hand. And fuch are all aromatical, 
aſtringent, or ſpirituous things, which therefore are endued with vertue to repcl the veno- 
mous and peſtiferous air, from coming and entring, into the body, and to fixcngthen the heart and 
brain. Ot this kind are Rxe, Balm, Roſernary, Scordium, Sage, Worm-wood, Cloves, Nutmegs, Sat- 
fron, the roots of Angelica, and Lovage, and ſuch like, which mutt be macerated one night in ſharp 
Vinegar and Aqua vite, and then tied in a knot as big as an egg, orrather let it be carried in a ſponge 
made wet, or {oaked in the faid infuſion, For there is nothing that doth ſooner and better hold the 
{pirituous virtue and ſtrength of aromatick things,than a ſponge. Wherctore it is of principal uſe ci- 
ther to keep or hold {weet things to the noſe, or to apply Epithems and fomentations to the heart. 
Of whatna= Thoſe {weet things ought to be hot or cold, as the ſeaſon of the year, and kind of the peltilence is : 
rure the medi- As fox example, in the Summer you ought to infuſe and macerate Cinnamon and Cloves, beaten to- 


rey wr gether : with a little Saffron in equal parts, of vinegar of Roſes, and Roſe-water, into which you 


T Hoſe medicines that have proper and excellent vertues againſt the peſtilence, are not to be 


tO be, mult dip a ſponge, which rowled in a fair linnen cloth, you may carry in your hand, and oftcn 
(mel! to. | | 
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Take of Worm-wood halt a handful ; ten Cloves, of the roots of Gentian and Angelica, of each 
twodrams; of vinegarand Roſewater, of cach two ounces; of Treacle and Mithridate, of cach one 
dram; beat and mix them well all together, and let a ſponge be dipped therein, and uſed as above 
ſaid. They may alſobe incloſed in boxes made of ſweet wood, as of Juniper, Cedar, or Cyprels, 
and ſo carricd for the ſame purpoſe, 

But there is nothing more caſie to be carried than Pomanders : the form of which is thus : Take 
of ycllow Sanders, Mace, Citron-pills, Roſe and Myrtlc-leaves, of cach two drams; of Benzoin, 
Ladanum, S$torax, of cach half a dram 3 of Cinnamon and Saffron, of cach two {cruples 3 of Cam- 
phire and Amber-Greece, of each one ſ{cruplez of Musk three grains. Make thereot a Pomander, 


with Roſc-water, with the infuſion of Tragacanth, Or take red-Roſc-leaves, the flowers of Water- Pomanders. 


lillies and Volcts, of cach one ounce of the three Sanders, Coriander-ſceds, Citron-pills, of cach 
half an ounce 3 of Camphire, one dram 3 let them all be made into powder, avd with Water of 
Roſes and Tragacanth make a pomander. 

In the Winter it is to be made thus. Take of Storax, Bcnzoin, of cach one dramand a half; of 
Musk half a ſcruple, of Cloves, Lavander and Ciperus, of each two drams of the root of Orris, i.e. 
Flower-de-luce, and Calamus aromaticus, of each two drams and a half 3 of Amber-Greece, three 
drams 3 of Gum-Tragacanth diſſolved in Roſe-water and agza vite, as much as ſhall ſuffice, make 
thereot a Pomander, 


And for the ſame purpoſe you may alſo uſe to carry about with you ſweet powders, made of Am- Sweet pow- 
ber-Greece, $torax, Orris, Nutmegs, Cinnamon, Mace, Cloves, Saffron, Benzoin, Musk, Cam- ders. 


phire, Roſes, Violets, Frncus odoratus, Marjoram, and ſuch like, of which being mixcd togcther, 
Powders may be compounded and madc. 

Take of the roots of Orris two drams 3 -of Cyperus, Calanms aromaticus, red Roſes, of cach half an 
ounce, of Cloves halt a dram, of Storax, one dram of Musk, cight grains : mix them, and make a 
powder fora bag or take the roots of Orris two ounces 3 red-Roſc-leaves, white Sanders, Storax, 
of each one dram 3 of Cyperzs one ounce 3 of Calanws aromaticus, one ounce 3 of Marjoram, half an 
cunce z of Cloves, three drams 3 of Lavander, halt a dram 3 of Coriander-ſfecds, two drams ; of 
good Musk, halt a {cruple 3 of Ladanumand Benzoin, of cach a dram 3 of Nutmegs and Cinnamdn, 
of cach twodram : Make thereofa tine powder, and ſow it ina bag, 


It will be very convenient alfoto apply to the region of the heart, a bag hlled with yellow Sanders, Bags, 


Mace, Cloves, Cinnamon, Saffron and Treacle thaken together, and incorporated, and ſprinklcd 
over with ſtrong vinegar and Roſe-water in Summer, and with ſtrong wine and Muskadinc in the 
Winter, 

The ſweet Aromatick things that are ſo tull of ſpirits, ſmelling ſweetly and ſtrongly, have admi- 
rable vertues to ſtrengthen the principal parts of the body, and to ſtir up the expullive faculty toexpel 
the poylon. 


Contrariwiſe, thoſe that are ſtinking and unſavory, procure a defire to vomit, and diffolution of Unſavory 
the powers, by which it is manifelt how fooliſh and abſurd their perſwation is, that counſcl ſuch as things to be ef- 
arc in a peſtilent conſtitution of the Air, to receive and take in the [tinking and unſavoury vapours of chewed. 


Fnks 2nd privies, and that eſpecially inthe morning. 

But it will not ſuffice to carry thoſe preſervatives alone, without the uſe of any other thing, but it 
will be alſo very protitable to waſh all che whole body in Vinegar of the decoction of Juniper and 
Bay-berrics, the Roots of Gentian, Marigolds, S. Johns-Wort, and ſuch like, with Treacle or Mi- 
thridate alſodiffolved in it. For vinegar is an cnerny to all poyſons in general, whether they Le not 
or cold : for it tclilteth and hindercth putrcfattion. Neither is it to be tcared, that it thould obitruct 
the pores, by reaſon of its coldnels, it the body be bathed in it : for it is of ſubtil parts, and the {piccs 
boiled in it, have virtue to open. 

Whoſoever accounteth it hurtful to waſh his whole body therewith, let him waſh only his arm- 
holes, the region of his heart, his temples, groins, parts of generation 3 as having great and marvel- 
ous ſympathy with the principal and noble parts, 

If any miſlike bathivg, let him anoint himſelf with the following Ungucent. Take oyl of Roſes, 
four ounces 3 oyl of Spike, two ounces 3 of the powder of Cinnamon and Cloves, of each, one 
ounce and a half; of Benzoin, halt an ounce 3 of Musk, fix grains3 of Treacle, halt a dram 3 of Ve- 
nice-Turpentine, one dram and a halt; of Wax, as much as thall ſuffice : make thereof a fofc 
Unguent. | 

You may alſo drop a few drops of oyl of Maſtich, of Szge, orof Cloves, and ſuch like, into the 
cars, With a little Civet or Musk. 


————— 


CHAP. IX. 
Of other things to be obſerved for prevention in fear of the Plague, 


An Unguenr; 


and the breathing places of the body diminiſhed, and laſtly, all the ſtrength of nature weak is to be ſhun- 


V is chiefly to be eſchewed, for by it the powers axe debilitated, the ſpirits diſſipated, Why Venery 


ned. A ſedentary life is to be ſhunned, as alſo excefs indict, for hence proceeds obſtructi- ned. 


on, the corruption of the juices, and preparation of the body to putrefaEtion and the peltilence. 
Women mult be very carcful that they have their courſes duely, for ſtopping belides the cultom, 
they caſily acquire corruption, and draw by contagion the reft ofthe humors into their ſociety. Such 


as have hiſtulacs, or otherwiſe old ulcers, muſt not heal them up ina peſtilent ſeafon for it is then gunningulcers 
more convenient rather to make new ones and theſe in convenient and declining places 3 that as by good in time 


theſe channels, the ſink of the bumors of the body may be emptia@* 
The Hemorrhoids, bleedings, and othet the like accuſtomed evacuations, muſt not be —_— 
» uUu 3 els 


of peſtilence: 
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leſs they exceed meaſure, Moreover, they muſt at ſuch times take heed that they touch or handle 
not any of thoſe things wherein the ſeeds or fuel of the peltilence may lie hid ; ſuch as are hemp, 
fax, quilts and coverings wherein ſuch as have had the plague have lain 3 skins and all leather 
Places to be things, hangings and cloaths. You muſt dwell far from Church-yards, eſpecially from thoſe where- 
ſhunned in in the corps of ſuch as have died of the plague are not buried deep in the ground, as in the Church 
eime of plague of Jamcents in Paris, in which place by the ſame reaſon it ſundry times happens that the bodies are 
plucked up, rent and torn by dogs. Alſo let them dwell far trom places ot execution, ſhambles of 

fleſh and fiſh, from tan-houſes, diers, tallow-chandlers, cloth-dreflers, farriers, skinners, and from 

the places wherein metals are caſt or wrought. The hlth and dung, eſpecially of Swine, Privies, 

ſtanding and muddy waters, and laltly all things of the like evil ſmell, muſt be far remote from your 

habitation 3 the belly muſt not be emptied into thoſe places, into which the excrements of ſuch as 

What compa- have the plague are caſt. The company of ſuch as uſually viſit thoſe lick of the plague, muſt be e(- 
ny to beavoid- chewed, as of Phyſicians, Apothecarics, Surgeons, Nurſc-keepers, Grave-makers, and Bearers : 
_ For though they have not the plague, yet coming out of a peltilent place, they may carry with 
chem lying in their garments, the ſeeds thereof, You may gather this by ſuch as have for a little 

while {iayed in a pertumers ſhop, for the perfume diffuſcd in the air, beſtows the ſmell upon the gar- 

ments of ſuch perſons, ſo that gone from thence, ſuch as meet'them, willjudg them tocarry perfumes 

You muſt do with them. They hall alſo thun long watchings, ſound ſleeping, all paſſions of the mind, eſpeci- 
nothingin a ally, anger, hunger, thirſt, journying in the Sun, for that hath oft times occafioned a diary teaver, 
ſtilent ſea- Lich hath not ſeldom been ſeen to turn into a peſtilent one: for by dilating the pores of the skin, 


—_ = _ they have given entrance to the peſtilent air, which by that means hath catily taken hold of the hu- 


too hot. mor diſpoſed to putrefaCtion. 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Office of Magiſtrates in time of the Plague. 


Agiſtrates ought to have a ſpecial care thatno filth be heaped up, either in private or pub- 

lick places: letall things be kept neat in every houſe, and let all the ſtreets be kept clean, 

the dung and filth be carried forth of the City, as alſo the dead carkaſſes of killed dogs 

Why dogs and and cats, for becauſe they oft-times lick and devour the excrements of ſuch as have the ſicknels, 

cats muſt be , therefore they may by their familiar entry into ſound houſes, there propagate the plague : Where- 

_—_ in2 fore they muſt either be driven forth of the City, or killed, and fo be carried forth and buricd deep 

*Snc-UMG in theground. Wells, ſprings, and rivers themſelves, muſt be freed and cleanſed from all impurity, 

Why Baths Care muſt be had that muſty corn, tainted fleſh, nor Rtinking fiſh be not ſet toſale. Publick baths 

and hot-hou- and hot-houſes muſt be prohibited, for that in theſe, mens bodies are weakned, and made more 

_ - at. Yielding and perviousto the peſtiterous air. They ſhall commit the cure of ſuch as have the plague, 
lowed. to learned, skilful and honeft Phyſicians, Apothecaries and Surgeons. 

Such as are known to have the Plague, ſhall be ſeparated from ſuch as are free there-from, and be 
ſcnt to ſuch hit places as ſhall be provided for them 3 tor this is better and more humanely done than 
to ſhut up every man in his own houſe, They ſhall provide and tore-ſce that the houſhold-ſtuff of 
ſuch as have the plague be not ſet to ſale. They ſhallſet figns and ncted marks upon the houſes ſeized 
upon by this diſcaſc, leſt they ſhould unawares run into danger : Wherefore to the ſame purpoſe 
they ſhall procure that the Surgeons and others that viſit the ſick of the Plague may be known by ſome 
conſpicuous mark, that ſuch as paſs by them may be admoniſhed of the danger 3 they ſhall alſo take 

Sach as die of care that the bodies of the dead be buricd as ſpeedily as may be, For they ſooner and more grievou- 
the Plague do fly putrche in a ſhort time, than the bodies of others of what death ſoever they die Wherefore, 
- -—M PutT©- neither birds, nor ravenous beaſts dare once touch their Bodies, though unburied 3 for by taſting 
i them they ſhould quickly come to their deaths. The keepers of the gates of the City ſhall be admo- 
niſhed, that they take ſpecial care that ſuch as arc infefed, or come from a viſited place, donot enter 
into the City 3 for from one,the evil may come toſpread it ſelf further : for one ſpark may ſet a whole 
City on tire, and one ſcabby ſheep infect a whole flock. And becauſe there is nothing which may 
more perfectly purge the air, and cleanſe it from all manner of noiſomneſs and infeftion, than hre3 
they ſhall command that there be kindlced and perpetually kept burning, fires made with odorife- 
rous and firong {mclling things, as Juniper, Turpentine, Broom, and the like. 
Zib.2.de occult, In ſtead hereof Levinus tells, that the Souldicrs of the Garriſon of Torny uſcd in a Plague-time, to 
mat. mirac. diſcharge their Cannons laded only with powder, turning their mouths upon the City, and that 
morning and evening z that by the vehemency of the moved air, the peſiiferous fogs might be chaſed 
away 3 and by the heat of the burned powder, the venenate and nojſom quality of the air might be 
amended. Laily, I judge it fit to admonith Magiſtrates, that they have their eyes arid minds atten- 
The villany of tive upon a murderous and impious kind cf Bearers and Nurſe-keepers 3 which allured with a dctire 
_ bale P©- Of gain (which whilſt the Plague reigns, they get abundantly ) anoint the walls, doors, threſholds, 
oy knockers of gates and locks with the filth and ointments taken from ſuch as have the Plague, that 
the Plague within a while after ſeizing upon thefealſo, the maſters of them flying away, and the fa- 
mily diſperſed, they may there reign alone, and freely and without puniſhment carry. thence what 
they pleaſe oft-times ſtrangling ſuch as lie ready to die, leſt recovering, they might be their accuſers. 
ThisI remember, happened at Lions, Anno Dom. 1565. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 


What caution muſt be uſed in chuſing Phyſicians, Apothecaries and $ urgeons, who may 
have a care of ſuch are taken with the Plague, 


learned, skilful and honeſt Phyſicians, Surgeons, and Apothecaries, and ſuch as have more re- 

gard to the Law of God than to gain, to have the care and cure ofuch as are viſited : But prin- 
cipally let them not take Surgeons and Apothecaries called by proclamation with ſound of trumpet, 
that if they will take this charge, they ſhall become free without examination or reward. But let 
them rather be allured by gifts and honeſt rewards, not only then when as neceſſity urgeth,, butalſo 
after the plague is over. For ſuch ſervant-Surgeons and Apothecaries asare called by proclamation, 
ſo to gain freedom, are molt commonly unskiltul and unexperienced Dunces, who, conſcious of 
their own ignorance, and fearing to undergo the examination of the Maſters of their Companies, 
refuſe no hazard, however dangerous, with defire to obtain their freedom. 

It is far worſe and more dangerous to fall into the hands of ſuch, than into the hands of thieves and 
murderers 3 tor theſe by providence of ſtrength, we may chance to eſcapez but we ſeck for and em- 
brace the other, and having found thcm, lay our throats bare unto them, fo by their unskilfalneſs 
to be butchercd. Certainly by the tault of the times, and the negle& of Magiſtrates, it is aln:oit come 
to this paſs, that if any honeſt and learned Phyſicians and Surgeons ſhall undertake this core, they 
are commonly forced thereto by the Magiltrate, tor tcar of baniſhment or tining : Therefore becauſe 
they do it againlt their wills, they ſhew thenifelves leſs vigilant, cheerful and painful abour the lick, 
They come unwillingly, and compelled thereto, becauſe by the memory of the fore-paſt time, chey 
{ufhciently know, how ſordid and baſely Magiſtrates, when the Plague hath been over-paſi, have 
been in paying the promiſed reward to men of their condition, who have ſtoutly run into danger 3 
for thence it happens, that during the reſt of their lives they may fit idle at home, tor that they are 
infamous, and tcarcd by the people only for this, that a while agon they viſited ſuch as had the 
Plague. Therefore I would have Magittrates prudent, faithful, and free in chuſing honelt, learned 
and skilful men, who may undergo this ſo difficult and dangerous a charge. 


T is the part of Magiſtrates in the ſo great neceſſity of the afflicted Common-wealth, to appoint 


| ———— —_— 


CHAP. XI. 
How ſuch as undertake the cure of the Plague ought to arm themſelves, 


Irſt they muſt think and hold for certain, that they are not called to this office by men, but by Our lots are in 
God, ſo dirc&ivng the counſelsand actions of men as he thinketh fir. Therctore they ſhall *he hands of 


confidently enter into the cure thereof for that our lot, life and death are in the hands of the 
Lord : but notwithſtanding they ought not to neglect remedies, which are given to men for preven- 
tion, leſt by the negledting the gifts of God, they may ſeem to neglect him allo that is the giver of ſo 
many good and excellent benetits. Therefore, tirlt let them by purging and bleeding, evacuate the 


the Lord, 


humors ſubjc& to putrefaCtion, and to conceive the ſecds of the peftilence. Let them make two Whereto 


fontanels by application of cauteries, to be as rivulets to evacuate the excrementitiuus humors which Make iſſues in 
the rime of the 
Plague, 


are daily by little and little heaped up in us; let one of them be in the right arm a little below the 
wulcle Epomris 3 the other the ſpace of three fingers under the knee on the inſide of the left leg. This 
is found by experience a very certain means of prevention, Let them wath their whole bodies with 
the following lotion. Rt. aquerofe aceti roſati, aut ſambucini, vini albi aut malvatici, an. \b. vi. ra4, 
enule camp. angelice, gentian. biſtorte, zedoar, an. Fiiis baccar. juniperi, & hedere, an, Zli. ſalvie, roriſ= 
mar, abſinth. r:tt, an. ms j« corticis citri, 5 |$. theriace & mithridat. an. 5. conquaſſanda conquaſſentur, 


bulliant lento igni, &* ſerventur ad uſum ante commemoratum. The epithems, unguents and Bags for- Cap. 8. 
merly deſcribed ſhall be applicd to the region of the heart. T have read it noted by Fobn Baptiſt Theodo= Eyif. 2, 


fius, that amongſt other things, Arlenick may be profitably applied tothe region of the heart, that 
ſo it may by little and little accuſtom it ſelf to poylons, that afterwards it may be leſs harmed by their 
incurſion, tirſt making their aſſault upon it. 


Let their garments be made of Chamlet, Dutch Serge, Satin, Taffaty, or the like. Or elſe ifthey What to wear: 


cannot of theſe, let them be of fome other handſom Stuff, but not of Cloth, Freeze or the like, that 
they may take the venenate air, and carry it with them to the infection of the ſound, They ſhall 
oft-times change their cloaths, ſhirts and other linnen, and perfume them with aromatick things 3 


let them warily approach the ſick, more warily ſpeak unto him, with their faces looking away from How to viſit | 


him rather than toward him, ſo that they may not receive the breath of his mouth, neither the ya- y our patients, 


pour nor {mel of any of his excrements. 


When as I upon a time being called to viſit one that lay fick of the Plague, came too near and An hiſtory; 


heedleſly to him, and preſently by ſudden caſting off the cloaths he laid him bare, that ſol might 
the better view a Bubo, that he had in his right groin, and two Carbuncles that were on his belly, 
then preſently a thick, hlthy and putrid vapour ariſing from the broken abſceſs of the Carbuncle, as 
out of a raked puddle, aſcended by my noſtrils tomy brain, whereupon I fainted, and fell down 
ſenſleſs upon the ground 3 raiſed up a little after, all things ſeemed to me to run round, and I 
was rcady to fall again, but that I ſtayed my ſelf by taking hold of the bed-poſt, But one thing 
comforted me, that there appeared no figns that my heart was affected, either by pain or panting, 
or the ſtrong, and contumacious failing of my powers. An Argument that the animal ſpirits were 
only diſſipated by a vencnate vapor, and that the ſubſtance of the heart was no way wronged, was 
a ſncefing which took me ſo violently, that I ſneefed ten times, and then fella bleeding at the _ ; 

» which 


may be taken, 


The cauſe of 
vomiting in 
ſuch as have 
the Plague. 


Their looks 
are ſuddenly 
changed, 


Why ſome 

that are taken 

with the 
Jague are 


CCpYs» 


Why their u- 
rines are hike 

' thoſe that are 

ſound, 
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= which excretion , I believe, freed me from all the impreſhon of the malignity. Let others, warned 
by this mine example, learn to be wiſer and more wary in this caſe, Jeſt they come to worſe miſhap 
- than befel me. 
CHAP. XII. 
Of the ſigns of ſuch as are infeced with the Plague. 

Whence cer- E muſt not ſtay ſo long before we pronounce one to have the Plague until there be pain 
rain ſigns of and a tumor under his arm-holes, or in his groin, or ſpots (vulgarly called Tukens) ap- 
the Plague pear over all the body, or Carbuncles ariſe : for many die threugh venenate malignity, 


before theſe ſigns appear. Wherefore the chietelt and true figns of this diſaſc are to be taken from 
the heart, being the manſion of life, which chiefly and firſt of all is wont to be aſſailed by the force 
of the poyſon. Therefore they that are infected with the Peſiilence, are vexed with often ſwound- 
ings and faintings 3 their pulle is feebler and flower than other, but ſometimes more frequent, but 
that is eſpecially in the night ſeaſon 3 they tecl prickings over all their body, as it it were the prick- 
ing of necdlcs, but their noſtrils do itch eſpecially by occation of the malign vapours ariſing up- 
wards from the lower and inner, into the upper parts, their breaſt burneth, their heart beateth with 
pain under the left dug, difficulty of taking breath, ptiſſick, cough, pain of the heart, and ſuch an 
clation or pufhng up of the Hypochondria, or ſides of the belly, dittended with the abundance of va- 
pours raiſed by the force of the feaveriſh heat, that the patient will in a manner ſeem to have the 
Tympany. They are moleſted with a delire to vomit, and oftentimes with much and painful vomit- 
ing, wherein green and black mattcr is ſeen, and always of divers colours, anſwering in proportion 
to the excrements of the lower parts, the fromack being drawn into a conſent with the heat, by rea- 
ſon of the vicinity and communion of the veſſels; oftentimes blood alone, and that pure, is exclu- 
ded and caſt up in vomiting 3 and is not cnly caſt up by vomiting out of the ftomach, but alſo very 
often out of the noltrils.fundament 3 and in women,out of the womb; the inward parts are often burn- 
cd.and the outward parts are ſtiff with cold, the whole heat of thepatient being drawn violently in- 
ward.after the manner of a Cupping-glaſs.by the ſtrong burning of the inner parts 3 then the cyc-lids 
wax blew.as it were through ſome contuſion. all the whole face hath an horrid a{pc.and as it were the 
colour of lead, the eyes are burning red, and as it were ſwoln.or pufted up with blood,or any other hu- 
mor.ſhed tearszand to conclude,the whole habit of the body is ſomewhat changed.and turned yellow. 

Many have a burning feaver, which doth ſhew it {clt by the patients ulceratcd jaws, unquenchable 
thirſt, drineſs and blackneſs of the tongue and it cauſeth ſuch a phrenſic by inflaming the brain, that 
the patients, running naked out of their beds, ſeek to throw themſelves out of windows into the 
pits and rivers that are at hand. In ſome the joints of the body are ſo weakned, that they cannot 
go nor ſtand 3 from the beginning, they are as it were buried in a long {wound and decp fleep, by 
reaſon that the feaver ſendeth up to the brain, the groſs vapors from the crude and cold humors, as 


it were from green woody newly kindled to,make a hre. 


Such ſleeping doth hold him eſpecially while the matter of the ſore or carbuncle is drawn to- 
gether, and beginneth to come to ſuppuration. Ottentimes when they are awaked out of ſleep, 
there do ſpots and marks appear diſperſed over the skin, with a ſtinking ſweat. But if thoſe va- 
pors be ſharp that are ſtirred up unto the head, inſtead of ſleep they cauſe great waking, and al- 
ways therc is much diverſity of accidents, in the urine of thoſe that are infe&ted with the Plague, by 
xcaſon of the diverſe temperature and condition of bodies: neither is the urine at all timcs, and in 
all men of the ſame conlitience and colour : For ſometimes they are like unto the urine of thoſe that 
are ſound and in health, that is to ſay, laudable in colour and ſubſtance 3 becauſe that when the 
heart is affected by the venemous air, that entreth in unto it, the ſpirits are more greatly grieved 
and moleſted than the humors : but thoſe, z. e. the ſpirits, are infected and corrupted when theſe do 
begin to corrupt, 

But Urincs only ſhew the diſpoſitions of the humors or parts in which they are made, colle&ed 
together, and through which they pals. 

This reaſon ſeemeth truer to me than theirs which ſay, that nature terrified with the malignitics 
of the poyſon avoids contention, and doth not refift or labour to digelt the matter that cauſeth the 
diſcaſe. | 

Many have their appetites ſo overthrown, that they can abſtain from meat for the ſpace of three 
days together, 

And to conclude, the variety of accidents is almoſt infinite, which appear and fpring up in this 
kind of difeaſe, by reaſon of the diverſity of the poyſon, and condition of the bodies and grieved 
parts: but they do not allappear in cach man z but ſome in one, and ſome in another. 


—_ 
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CHAP. XIV. 
What figns in the Plague are mortal. 


tongue dry,rough.and black, to breath with difficulty, and to draw in a great quantity of breath, 

but breath out little 3 to talk idly 3 to have Phrenfie and Madneſs together, with unquenchable 

thirſt and great watching 3 to have Convulſions, the Hicket, Heart-beating, and to {wound very 

often and vehemently : turther, toffing and turning in the bed, with a loathing of meats, and day- 

ly vormits of a green, black, and bloudy colour 3 and the face pale, black, of an horrid and cruel 
aſpe&t, bedewcd with a cold ſweat, are very mortal ſigns. 

Thee 


| is a moſt deadly ſign in the Peſtilence, to have a continual and burning Feaver, to have the 
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There are ſome which at the very beginning have ulcerous and painful wearinels, pricking under Anulcerous 
the skin, with great torment of pain 3 the eycs look cruelly and ftaring]y, the voice waxeth hoarſe, *nd painful 
the tongue rough and ſtutting, and the underſtanding decaying the patient uttereth and talketh of Y<nels 
frivolous things. Truly thoſe are very dangeroully fick, no otherwiſe than thoſe whoſe urine is pale, ——— 
black, and troubled like unto the urine of carriage-bealts, or lee, with divers coloured cloudsor con- oh he Plague 
tents 3 as blew, green, black, fatty and oily, as allo reſembling in (hew, a Spiders web, with a round to be deadly. 
body ſwimming on the top. 

If the ficlhof the carbuncle be dry and black, as it were ſeared with an hot iron, if the fleſh about 
it be black and blew, ifthe matter do flow back, and turn in, if they have a lask with greatly ftink- 
ing, liquid, thin, clammy, black, green or blewith ordure 3 it they avoid Worms, by reaſon of the 
great corruption of the humors, and yerttor all this the patient is never the better; it the eyes wax 
often dim, if the noſtrils be contracted or drawn together, if they have a grievous cramp, the mouth 
be drawn atide, the mulcles of the face being drawn or contracted equally or unequally 3 if the nails 
be black 3 if they be otten troubled with the Hicket, or have a Convultion and reſolution over all 
the body, then you may certainly prognoſticate that death is at hand, and you may uſe cordial me- 
dicines only, but it is too late to purge, or let bloud. | 


—————— 


CHAP. XV. 
Signs of the Plagite coming by contagion of the air without any fault of the bumors. 
\ + ſhall underſtand, that the Peſiilence proceeds from the corruption of the air,. if it be very 
contagious, and diſperſeth it ſelf into fundry places in a moment. Ifit kill quickly and 
many, fo that whilit ſundry perſons go about thcir uſual buſineſs, walk in the places of 
common relos!:, and through the fireets, they ſuddenly fall down and die, no ſign of the diſcaſe or 
harm appearing, nor any pain oppretſing them 3 tor the malignity of the corrupt air is quick and ve- 
ry ſpeedy in intecting our ſpirits, overthrowing, the ſtrergth of the heart, and killing the Patient. 
The Patients are not troubled with great agitation, becauſe the ſpirits diſſipated by the rapid malig- 
nity ofthe poyſon, cannot endure that labour 3 beſides they are taken with frequent ſwoundings, why they 
few of them have Buboes, tew have Blains come forthz and by the ſame reaſon their urincs are like have no lives 
to thoſe of {ound men. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Signs of the Plague drawn into the body by the fault and putref ation of humors. 


ion, diſtemper, and the ill juice ot meats. Now muſt wedcliver the figns of cach corrupt 

humor which reigns in us, that-it may be reduced to ſoundneſs and perfection of nature, by . 
thc oppoſition of its contrary, or clſc beevacuated by Phytick. Therefore ifthe body be more yellow Signs of che? 
than uſual, it 15 a ſign of choler offending in quantity and quality. If more black, then of melancho- ler. 
ly; if more pale, then of phlegm 3 it more red, with the veins ſwoln up and full, then of blood. 
Alſo the colour of the rifing blains, tumors and ſpots, expreſs the colour of the predominant humor, 
as alſo the cxcrements caſt torth by vomit, tool, and otherwiſe 3 the heavinels and cheerfulneſs of 
the affected body 3 the manner of the preſent Feaverz the time of the year, age, region, diet, 
Such things as have a cutting, penetrating, attenuating, and cleanſing faculty, take away obſiru- 
&ion. By means of obltruction, Feavers oft-times accompany the Plague, and theſe not only con- 
tinual, but alſo intermitting, like tertians or quartans. Therefore that Plague that is tixcd in the 
infc&ion or corruption of a cholerick humor, thews it ſelf by the forementioned ſigns of predomina- 
ting cholcr, to wit, the heat of the $kin, blains, and excrements as allo in the quicknels ot killing, 
and vchemency of the ſymptoms, bitternce(s of the mouth, a painful and continual endeavour of 
going to ttool, by reaſon of the acrimony of choler ftimulating and raking the guts in the paſſage 
forth. That which reſides in the corrupt fubltance of groſs humors, as of bloud, theweth it (elf by 
many and plentitul ſweats, by a o—_ by which arc avoided many and various humors 3 and 
oft-times alſo bloudy matter that prececds trom corrupt phlegm, it invades with more found ſleep, 
and cauſlc(s wearinels of all the members 3 when they are awakened out of their flcep, they are not 
{cldom troubled with a trembling over all their joints, the entrance and way of the ſpirits into the 
members being obſtructed by the groſnels of the humors. That which is ſeated in the corruption 
of a mclancholick humor, is accompanied with heavincl(s and pain of the head, much penfivencſs, 
a deep and (mall pulſe, But the molt certain fign of the Plague retiding in the corruption of the hu-, when the «- 
mors, is to be taken from the urine; For the tigns of the vitiated humors cannot but ſhew them- rine is to be 
ſelves in the urines : therefore troubled urines, and ſuch as are like thoſe of carriage-beaſts, as alſo ooked upon. 
black and green, give certain notice thereof, But ſome are much troubled with thirit, others not Why ſomeare 
atallz becauſc choler or phlegm ſometimes only putrihe in the fiomach or orihce of the ventricle ; much rroubled 
ſomctimes beſides, they will weaken the government of the natural faculties of the part, as of the Jn_ Qs 
appetite. But if the Feaver happen by the default and infection both of the air and humors 3 then arals 
will there bc a great confuſion of the torementioncd ſigns and fymptoms; 


Fam we have reckoned up the cauſes of the corruption of humors from plenitude, obſtru- 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Prognoftication that is to be inſtituted in the Plague, 


| Ou may well fore-tell the future motions and events of diſcafes, when you throughly know 
the nature of the diſeaſe, and accidents thereof, and the condition, fun&ion, and excel- 

R lency of the body and grieved parts : Although that this may be ſpoken in general, that 

Mo exon , thereis nocertain prediction in peſtilent diſeaſes, either to health or death, for they have very un- 
wk Plague, "= conſtant motions, ſometimes ſwift and quick, ſometimes ſlow, and ſometimes choaking or ſuffoca- 
" ting in a moment, while one breaths in the venomous air, as he is going about any of his neceſſary 

affairs, having puſiles riſing in the skin with ſharp pain, and as though the whole body was pricked 

all over with needles or the ſtings of Bees. Which I have ſeen with mine eyes in the Plague that 

was at Lions when Charles the French King lay there, It many times cometh to paſs that the acci- 

; dents that were very vehement and raging a little before,are ſuddenly afſwaged, and the patients do 

An hiſtory. ink themſelves better, oralmoſt pertely found. Which happens to Mary one of the Queen-mo- 
ther her maids, in that notable peltilent conſtitution of the air, that year when Charles the French 

King layat the Cafile of Roſſlion : for when ſhe was infected, a great tumor or Bybo aroſe in her 
groin, and ſuddenly it went in again, ſo that the third day of her ſickneſs, ſhe ſaid ſhe was without 
any grief or diſcaſe at all, but that ſhe was troubled with the diffculty of making water; and think 
it was becauſe the bladder was inflamed by the reflux of the matter 3 that ſhe was ſound in mind and 
body, and walked up and down the chamber on the ſame day that ſhe died. The ſixangeneſs of which 
thing made the King ſo fearful, that he haſted to depart thence. 

Why young Although this diſeaſe doth ſpare no man of what age, temperature, complexion,dict and condition 
_—_— ſoever, yet it aſſaulteth young men that are cholerick and ſanguine, more often than old men that 
plague thin re cold and dry, in whom the moilture, that is the nouriſher ot putrefaCtion by reaſon of their age, is 
old. conſumed, and the ways, paſſages and pores of the skin, whereby the venomous air ſhould enter and 
pierce in, arc more ſtrait and narrow. And moreover, becauſe old men do always ſtay at home, . but 
young men for their neceſſary buſineſs, and alſo for their delight and pleaſure, are always more a- 
broad in the day time, in the air, where-hence the pollution of the Peſtilence cometh more often. 
What Plague That peſtilence that comes by the corruption of the humors, is not ſo contagious as that which 
moſt contagi- cometh by the default of theair. But thoſe that are Phlegmatick and Mclancholick, are moſt com- 
”" monly grieved with that kind of Peſtilence 3 becauſe in them the humors are more clammy and groſs, 
and their bodics more cold and leſs perſpirable, for which cauſes the humors ſooner and more ſpeedi- 
ly putrehie. . 

f Men that are of an ill juice, are alſo moſt apt to this kind of Peſtilence, for in the naughty quality 
of the juice there is a great preparation of the hutmors unto putrefaction : You may know it by this, 
that when the Peſtilence reigneth, there are no other diſeaſes among the common people, which 
have their original of an ill juice, but they all degenerate into the Plague, Therefore when they be- 
gin to appear and wander up and down, it is a token that the Peſtilence will ſhortly ceaſe or is almoſt 
at anend, 

But here alſo I would have you to underſtand thoſe to be of an ill juice, which have no porcs in 
their skin, by which, as it were by rivers, the evil juice which is contrary to nature, may be evacua- 

_ m_ _ ted and purged. And I have noted and obſerved, that, thoſe are leſs in danger of the Peſtilence 
——— EE which have Cancerous Ulcers and ſinking ſores in their Noſes, and ſuch as are infected with the 
; French-Pox, and have by reaſon thereof, tumors and rotten Ulcers, or have the Kings-evil running 
upon them, the Leprolie or the Scab: and to conclude : all thoſe that have Fiſtulaes and running in 

their bodies. 

I think thoſe that have quartane Feavers are the better priviledged for the ſame, becauſe that by 
the fit cauſing ſweat, that cometh every fourth day, they avoid much of the evil juice that was en- 

endred, 

8 This is more like to be true, than to think that the poyſon that cometh from without, may be 
 _ driven away by that which lurketh within, 
Who ſabjet Contrariwiſe, women thatare oreat with child, asI havenoted, becauſe they have much ill juice 
OS, being prohibited from their accuſtomed evacuations, are very apt to take this diſeaſe, and ſo ſeldom 
: - recover after they are infected. 
Signs the dif- BJack or blew impoſtumes, and ſpots and puliles of the ſame colour, diſperſed over the skin, argue 
Ente15 INCU'E- that the diſcaſeis altogether incurable and mortal. 
A good ſign. When the ſwelling or ſore goeth or cometh before the Feaver, it is a good ſign ; for it declareth 
that the malignity is very weak and feeble, and that nature hath overcome it, which of it {elf is able 
A deadly Vgn. to drive ſo great portion thereof from the inner parts. But if the ſore or tumor come after the Feaver, 
it is a mortal and deadly ſign, for it is certain that it cometh of the venomous matter not tranſlated, 
but diſperſed 3 not by the victory of nature, but through the multitude of the matter, with the 
weight whereof nature is overcome. 

When the Moon decreaſeth, thoſe that are infected with the Peſtilence, are in great doubt and 
danger of death, becauſe then the humors that were collected and gathered together betorethe Full 
of the Moon, through delay and abundance, do {well the more, and the faculties by which the body 
ts governed, become more weak and feeble, becaule of the imbecillity of the native heat, which be- 
fore was nouriſhed and augmented by the light, and ſo conſequently by the heat of the Full Moon : 
For as it is noted by Ariſtotle, the Wainings of the Moon are more cold and weak : and thence it is 
that women have their menſtrual fluxes chiefly, or commonly, at that time. 

Ina groſs and cloudy air, the peſtilent infe&ion is leſs vehement and contagious, than in a thin 

and 
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and ſubtilair 3 whether that thinneſs of the air proceed from theheat of the Sun, or from the North In what air _ 
wind andcold. Therefore at Paris, where naturally, and alſo through the abundance of filth that Boſt conragt* 
15 about the City, the air is dark and groſs, the peſtilent infc&tion is lefs fierce and contagious than vs 
it is in Provence, for the ſubtilty of the air ſtimulates or helps ferward the Plague. 

But this diſeaſe is mortal and pernicious whereſoever it be, becauſe it ſuddenly affaulteth the heart, 
which is the Manſion, or as it were the fortrels or caſtle of life : but commonly not before the ſigns 
and tokens of it appear on the body : and yet youthall (carce find any man that thinketh of calling 
the Phyſician to help to preſcrve him from ſo great a danger, before the ſigns thereof be evident to 
be ſcen and felt 3 but then the heart is afſaulted : And when the heart is ſo aſſaulted, what hope of 
life is there, or health to looked for? Therctore becauſe medicines come oft-times too late, and this What effe&; 
malady is as it were a ſudden and winged meſſenger of our death, it cometh to paſs, that ſomany die fearand confi- 
thereof; And moreover, becauſe of the firſt ſuſpicion of this ſo dixeand cruel a diſeaſe, the imagina- 42c< produce 
tion and mind (whoſe force in the diverſly much ftirring up of the humors, is great and almoſt in- in the Plague, 
credible ) is ſo troubled with tear of imminent death, and deſpair of health, that together with the 
perturbed humors, all the ſtrength and power of naturefalleth and finketh down. 

This you may perceive and know, by reaſon that the keepers of ſuch as arc ſick, and the bearers 
which are not fcartul, but very conhdent, although they do all the baſeſt offices which may be tor 
the lick, are commonly not intected, and ſeldom die thercof, if infeed. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


How a peſtilent Feaver comes ts be bred in us. 


He Plague oft-times findeth fucl in our bodies, and cft-timesallurements, to wit, theputre- 
| faction of humors, or aptneſs to putxche : but it never thence hath its firſt original, for 
that comes always from the dehilcd air z therefore a peltilent Feaver is thus bred in us : The 
peſtilent air drawn by inſpiration in the lungs, and tranſpiration into the utmoſt mouths of the veins \ the Plague 
and artcrics ſpread over the skin, the bloud or elſe the humors alrcady putretying| or apt to putrctie fem by. 
therein, are infectcd or turned into a certain kind of malignity reſembling the nature of the agent. the air, 
Theſe humors, like unguencht lime when it is tixſi ſprinkled with water, fend forth a putrid vapor, 
which carricd to the principal parts and heart eſpecially, infecterh the ſpirituous bloud boiling in the 
ventricles thereof, and therewith alſo the vital ſpirits z and hence proceeds a certain feaverith heat. 
This heat diffuſed over the body by the arteries, together with a malign quality, taints all, even the 
ſolid parts of the bones, with the peſtiferons venom 3 and beſides, cauſeth divers ſymptoms, accord- 
ing to the nature thereof, and the condition of the body and the humors wherein it is. Then is the 
conflict of the malignity affailing, and nature detending, manifeſt ; in which, if nature prevail, it 
uling the help of the expullive taculty, will ſend and drive it far from the noble parts, cither b 
ſweats, vomits, bleeding , evacuation by ſtool or urine, buboes, carbuncles, puliles, ſpots, an 
other ſuch kinds of breakings out, over the skin, but on the contrary, if the malignity prevail, and Signs thar nas 
nature be too weak, and yield, and that firſt he be troubled with often panting, or palpitation of the F< 15 ore- 
heart 3 then preſently after with frequent faintings, the patient then at length will die, For this is _ 
a great ſign of the Plague or a peltilent Feaver, it preſently at the firſt, with no labour, nor any cva- 
cuation worth the ſpeaking of, their ſtrength fail them, and they become exceeding taint. You may 
tind the other ſigns mentioned in our preceeding diſcourſe. 


The original 


CHAP. AI 
Into what place the Patient ought to betake bimſelf ſo ſoon as be finds himſelf infeited. 


ww have (aid, that the perpetual and firſt original of the peſtilence cometh of the Air; Change of the 


thercforc ſo ſoon as one is blaſted with the peltiferous Air, after he hath taken ſome Pre- Air — 
to the cure © 


{crvative againſt the malignity thereof, hemuſt withdraw himſclf into ſome wholeſom the Plague 


Air, that is, clean and pure from any venomous infection or contagion 3 for there is great hope of 
health by the alteration of the Air 3 for we do moſt frequently and abundantly draw in the Air of all 
things, {o that we cannot want it for a minute of time: therefore of the Air that is drawn in, de- 
pcndeth the correction, amendment, or increaſe of the poyſon or malignity that is received, as the 
Air is pure, finccre, or corrupted, 

There be ſome that do think it good to ſhut the patient in a cloſe chamber, ſhutting the windows 
to prohibit the entrance of the Air as much as they are able : ButlI think it more convenicnt that 
thole windows thould be open from whence that wind bloweth that is direQly contrary unto that 
which brought in the venomous Air : For although there be no other cauſe, yet if the Air be not 
moved, or agitated, but ſhut up in a cloſe place, it will ſoon be corrupted, Therefore in aeloſe Air pent up is 
and quiet place that is not ſubject to the entrance of the Air, T would with the Patient to make wind, aptto putrefie, 
or to procure Air with a thick and great cloth, dipped or macerated in water and vinegar mixed to- 
gether, and tied to a long fiaff, that by toſſing it up and down the cloſe chamber, the wind or aiz 
thereot may cool and recreate the Patient, | The Patient muſt every day be carried intoafreth cham- 
ber, and the beds and the linnen cloaths muſt be changed : there mult always be a clear and bright 2 
fre in the Patients chamber , and. eſpecially in the night, whereby the air may be made more pure, 
clean, and void of nightly vapors, and of the hithy and peſtilent breath proceeding from the Patient, 
or his excrements. In the mean time, leſt (it it bein hot weather) the Patient ſhould be weakned or 
made more faint, by reaſon that the heat of the fire doth diſperſe and waſte his ſpirits, the floor or 
ground of his chamber mult be ſprinkled or watered with vinegar and water, or ſtrowed with the 

branches 
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branches of Vines made moiſt in cold water,with the leaves and flowers of Wafer-liHies.or Poplar, or 
ſuch like. In the fervent heat of Summer he muſt abſtain from Fumigations that do ſmell too firong- 
ly, becauſe that by aſſaulting the head, they increaſe the pain. 

If the Patient could go to that colt, it were good to hangall the chamber where hz licth, and alſo 
the bed, with thick or coarſe linnen cloaths moittned in vinegar and water of Roſes. Thoſe linnen 
cloaths ought not to be very white, but ſomewhat brown, becauſe much and great whiteneſs doth 
diſperſe the ſight, and by waſting the ſpirits, doth increaſe the pain of the head : for which cauſe 
alſo the chamber ought not to be very lightſome, ; 

Contrariwiſe, on the night ſeaſon there ought to be fires and perfumes made, which by theis m0- 
derate light, may moderately call forth the ſpirits. | 
The materials Swcet tires may be made of little pieces of the wood of Juniper, Broom, Aſh, Tamarisk, of the rind 
for ſiwecrfires. oF Oranges, Limons, Cloves, Benzoin, Gum-Arabick, Orris-roots, Myrrh, grofly beaten together, 

and laid on the burning coals put into a chating-diſh. Truly the breath or {moak of the wood or 
berrics of Juniper, is thought to drive erpents a great way trom the place where it is burnt, The 
L46, 16.cap.13+ virtue of the Ath-tree againlt venom is {o great, as Pliny teltiheth, that a Serpent will not come under 
the ſhadow thereof, no, not in the morning, nor evening, when the thadow of any thing is moſt great 
and long, but he will run from it. I my ſelt have proved, that if a circle or compaſs be made with 
the boughs of an Ath-trce, and a fire made in the midlt thereot, and a Serpent put within the com- 
paſs of the boughs, that the Serpent will ratherrun into the hire than through the Aſh-boughs. 
There is alſo another means to corrc& the Air. You may ſprinkle Vinegar of the decoction of Rue, 
Sage, Roſemary, Bay-berries, Juniper-berries, Cyprus-nuts, and4uch like, on ſtoncs or bricks red hot, 
and put ina pot or pan, that all the whole chamber where the Patient lieth, miay be perfumed 
with the vapor thercot. 
Perfumes, Alſo Fumigations may be made of ſome matter tnat is more groſs and clammy, that by the force of 
the hire the fume may continue the Jonger; as of Ladanum, Myrrh, Maſtich, Rofin, Turpentine, Sto- 
rax, Olibanum, Bemzoin, Bay-bcrrics, Juniper-berrics, Cloves, Sage, Roſemary, and Marjoram , 
ſtamped together , and ſuch like, 
Sweet candles. Tholethat arerich and wealthy, may have Candles and Fumes made of Wax, or Tallow mixed 
with ſome [weet things, = 
A ſponge macerated in Vinegar of Roſes, and Water of the ſame, and a little of the decoction of 
Cloves, and of Camphire added thereto, ought always to be ready at the Patients hand, that by of- 
ten ſmelling unto it, the animal ſpirits may be recreated and firengthened, 
A ſweet water The watcr following is very cftefual for this matter. Take of Orris four onnces, of Zedoary, 
to ſmell to. Spikenard, of each fix drams 3 of Storax, Benzoin, Cinnamon, Nutmegs, Cloves of cach one ounce - 
and half; of old Treacle, half an ounce : bruiſe them into groſs powder, and macerate them tor the 
{pace of twelve hours, in four pound of white and ſtrong wine 3 then diſtil them in a Lembick of 
glaſson hor aſhes, and in that liquor wet a ſponge, and then let it be tied in a linnen cloth, or cloſed 
in a box, and ſo often put into the noſtrils. Or take of the vinegar and water of Roſes, of each tour 
ounces 3 of Camphire, fix grains 3 of Treacle, half a dram, let them be diffolved together, and put 
into a viol of glaſs, which the patient may often put into his noſe. | 
A Nodula to This Nedz/a following is more meet for this matter. Take of Roſe-leaves, two pugils ; of Orris, 
:mell ro, halfan ounce 3 of Calamus aromatics, Cinnamon, Cloves, of each two drams 3 of Storax and Benzoin, 
of each one dram and a half z of Cyprus, halfadram beat them intoa groſs powder, make thercot” 
i Nodula between two pieces of Cambrick or Lawn of the bigneſs of an hand-ball; then let itbe 
moiſined in cight ounces of Roſe-water, and two ounccs of Roſe-vinegar, and [ct the paticnt ſmcll to 
it often. Thoſe things mui be varied according to the time: For in the Summer you mult uſe nei- 
ther Musk nor Civet, nor ſuch like hot things : and moreover women that areſubjc& to fits of the 
Mother, and thoſe that have Feavers cr the head-ach, ought not to uſe thoſe things that are (0 lrong, 
ſmelling and hot, but you multi make choice of things more gentle : Therctore things are made with 
a little Camphire and Cloves bruiſed and macerated together in Roſc-water and vinegar of Roſes, 
{hall be ſufficient, 
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CHAP. XX 
IW hat Diet ought to be obſerved, and firſt of the choice of Meat, 


Why ſuch as T He order of Dict in a peſiilent diſeaſe ought to be cooling and drying 3 not lender, but ſonic 
—coutay M : what full; becauſe by this kind of diſcaſe there cometh waſting of the ſpirits, and ex{olu:, 
foe ; on wa / tion of the faculties, which interreth often {wounding, therefore that loſs muli be repaired 
fully. as ſoon as may be, with more quantity of meats that are of cafie concoction and digeſtion 3 Therefore 


I never ſaw any being infected with. the Peſtilence, that kept a ſlender diet, that recovered his health, 
but died 3 and few that had a good fiomach, and fed well, dicd. 

Sweet, groſs, moiſt and clammy meats, and thoſe which are altogether, and exquiſitely of ſub- 
til parts, arc to be avoided, for the ſweet docalily take fire, and are ſoon inflamed 3 the moiſt will 
putrehe, the groſs and clammy obltru&, and therefore engender putretaCtion 3 thoſe meats that 
are of {ubtil parts, over much attenuate the humors, and inflame them 3 and do ſtir up hot and ſharp 
vapours into the brain, whereof cometh a Feaver, Therefore we mult eſchew Garlick and Oni- 
Pulſe muft be ons, Muſtard, faltcd and ſpiced Meats, and all kind of pulſe muſt alſo be avoided, becauſe they 


ihunned. engender groſs winds, which are the authors of obſtruction : but the decoQtion of them is not al- 
The manner Ways to be refuſed, becauſe it is a provoker of urine, Therefore let this be their order of diet : let 
of Diet. their bread be of Wheat or Barly, well wrought, well leavencd and falted, ncither too new, nor 


£00 ſtale; ler them be ted with ſuch meat as may be eaſily concocted and digetted, and may en- 
gender 
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gender much laudable juice, and very little excremental, as are the fleſh of Wether-Lambs, Kids. Le- 
vercts, Pullets, Partridges, Pigcons, Thruſhes, Larks, Quails, Black-birds, Turtle-dovcs, Moor-Hens, 
Pheaſants and ſuch like 3 avoiding Water-Fow!ls. Let the ficth be moitined in Verjuice of uvripe 
Grapcs, Vinegar, or the juice of Limmons, Oranges, Citrons; tart Poingranats, Barberies, Goole- 
bcrries, or red Currans, or of Garden and Wild Sorrcl : for all theſe ſowre things arc very wiolfom 
in this kind of diſcaſc, for they doſtir up the appetite, refilt the venomous qualicy and putrcfaction 
of the humours, rettrain the heat of the Fever, and prohibit the corruption of the mcats in the ſto- 
mach. Although thoſe that have a more weak ſtomach, and are inducd with a more exact ſenſe, 
and are ſubject to the Cough and diſcaſes of the Lungs,mutt not uſc thele,unlels chey be mixed with 
Sugar and Cinamon. | 
It the Patient at any time be fed with ſodden meats, let the broths be made with Lettuce, Purſlain, 
Succory, Borage, Sorrel, Hops, Bugloſs, Creſics, Burnet, Marigolds,Chervil, the cooling Sceds, French- 
Barly, and Oat-mecal, with a little Saffron, tor Saffron doth engender many ſpirits, and rcfiſteth POI- 
ſon. To theſe opening roots may be added, to avoid obliructionz yet much broth muſt be refuſcd 
by reaſon of moilture. The fruit of Capers catcn at the beginning ot the meal provoke the appetite 
and prohibit obliructions3 but they ought not to be ſeaſoned with overmuch Oil and Salt, that they 
may alſo with good ſucceſs be put into broths. 
Fithcs are altogcther to be avoided, becauſe they ſoon corrupt in the ſtomach : but if the Patient 
be delighted with them, thoſe that live in ſtony places muſt be choſen 3 that is to ſay, thoſe that live 
in pure and ſandy watcr, and about Rocks and Stones, as are Trouts, Pikes, Pcarchcs, Gud- 
geons and Creviccs boiled in milk, Wilks, and ſuch like. And concerning Sca-htith, he may be fed 
with Gilthcads, Gurnarts, with all the kinds of Cod-fiſh, Whitings not feafoncd with (alt, and 
Turbuts. 
Eggs potched and caten with the juice of Sorrcl are very good, Likewiſe Barly-watcr ſca- 
ſoned with the grains of a tart Pomgranat, and if the Fever be vchement, with the ſeeds of white 
Poppy. Such Barly-water is catic to be concocted and digelicd, it clcanſeth greatly and moittcns 
and molliticth thc belly, But in ſome it procurcs an appetite to vomit, and pain of thc head, and 
choſe mult abſtain trom it. But in ſicad of Barly-watcr they may uſe Pap, and Bread crummed in the 
decoction of a Capon, 
For the ſecond Courſe Ict him have Raiſins of the Sun newly ſodden in Roſe-water with Sugar, For the (e- 
fowre Damask Prunes, tart Cherries, Pippins, and Catharine Pears, cond Courle, 
And in the lattcr end of the Mcal, Quinces roaſftcd in the Embers, Marmalate of Quinces, and Con- In the end of 
ſerves of Bugloſs or of Roſes, and ſuch like, may be taken : or cl{c this Powder following, the Meal, 
Take of Coriander-ſccds prepared two drams, of Pearl, of Rofe-le.vcs.Snavings of Harts-horn and 
Ivory of each halt a dram, of Ambcr two ſcruples, of Cinamon one {cruplc, of Unicorns horn, and the 
bone ofa Stags heart of cach halt a ſcruple, of Sugar ot Roſes tour ounces ; make thereof a Powder, 
and uſc it aftcr mats. 
If the Paticnt be ſomewhat weak, he mult be fed with Gelly made of the ficſh of a Capon. aud Veal 
ſodden together in the water of Sorrel, Carduus Benedictine, with a little quantity of Roſe Vincgar, 
Cinamon, Sugar, and othcr ſuch like, as the preſent necclity thall ſcem to require, 
In the night ſeaſon for all events and miſchances, the Patient mult havercady prepared, broth of 
meats of good dipeſtion, with a little of the juice of Citrons or Pomgranats, 
This reltaurative that followeth may ſcrve for all. Take of the Conſerve of Buglols, Borage, A reftaurative 
Violets, Water-lillics, and Succory, of cach two ounces, of the powder of the Ele&tuary Diamarear:- cink. 
tum frigidum, of the Trochifccs of Camphire of each three drams, of Citron-ſecds, Caurdurs-tceds, 
Sorrel-ſccds, the Roots of Dictiamnus, Tormentil, of cach two drams, of the broth of a young Capon, 
made with Lettuce, Purſlain, Buglo!s and Borage boiled in it, fix pints, put them in a Limbeck of 
glaſs with the ficſh of two Pullets, of ſo many Partridges, and with hftcen leaves of pure Gold : make 
thereof a dittillation over a ſoft tire. Then take of the diftilled liquor halta pint, firain it through 
a woollcn bag, with two ounces of whitc Sugar, and halt a drain of Cinamon : lct the Patient le this 
when he is thirſty. Or cl{c put the flcth of one old Capon, and of a leg of Veal, two minced Par- 
tridges, and two drams of whole Cinamon without any liquor, in a Limbeck of glaſs. well lutcd and 
covercd. and fo let them boil in Balneo Marie, unto the pertc& concottion. For fo the flelhcs will 
be boiled in their own juice, without any hurt of the tire then let the juice be preſſed out rhere- 
hence with a Preſs: give the Paticnt for every doſe, one ounce of the juice with ſome cordial waters, 
ſome Triſantalium and Diamargaritum frigidium. 
The Preſerves of ſweet fruits are to be avoided, becauſe that ſweet things turn into cholerz but 
the Contection of tart Pruncs, Cherrics, and fuch like may be fitly uſed. But becauſe there is no 
kind of fickne(s that fo weakens the firength as the Plague, it isalways neceſſary, but yet ſparingly 
and often to feed the Patient, ttill having reſpect unto his cuttom, age, the region, and the time: tor 
through emptineſs there is no great danger, leſt that the venomous matter that is driven out to the 
ſuperhicial parts of the body, ſhould be called back into the inward parts, by an hungry ſtomach, and 
the ſtomach it ſelf ſhould be tilled with cholerick, hot, thin, and (harp cxcremental humours, whercot 
cometh biting of the ſtomach, and gripings in the guts, 
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An Oxynet. 


A Julip. 


The commo- 
dities of Oxy- 
crate. 

To whom 
hurrful, 


The drinking 
of cold water, 
to whom, and 
when profita- 
ble. 

Lib,3- Cap.7, 


For drineſs 
or roughneſs 
of the mouth, 


For the Ul- 
ers thereof. 


CHAP. VII. 
What drink the Patient infefted ought to uſe. 


ſwouning : and he may drink the Oxymel following, in licad thereof. 

Take of fair Water three quarts, wherein boil tour ounces of Honey until the third part be 
conſumed, ſcumming it continually ; then ſtrain it.,and put it into a clean veſſel, and add therero four 
ounces of Vinegar, and as much Cinnamon as will ſuffice to give it a taſte, Orelſe a ſugred Water, 
as followeth. Take two quarts of fair Water, of hard Sugar fix ounces, of Cinamon two ounces 3 
ſtrain it through a woollen bag or cloth without any boiling, and when the Patient will uſe it, put 
thereto a little of the juice of Citrons, The Syrup of the juice of Citronsexcelleth amongſt all others 
that are uſed againſt thePeſtilence. 

The uſe of the Julip following is alſo very wholſom. Take ofthe juice of Sorrel well clarihed half 
a pint, of the juice of Lettuce ſoclariticd four ounces, of the beſt hard Sugar one pound, boil them to- 
gether to a perfeQion then let them be ſtrained and claritied, adding a little before the end a little 
Vinegar, and (o let it be uſed between meals with boiled Water, or with equal portions of the Water 
of Sorrel, Lettuce, Scabious and Bugloſs: or take of this former deſcribed Julip ſtrained and clarified 
four ounces let it be mixed with one pound of the fore-named Cordial waters, and boil them toge- 
thera little. And when they are taken from the fie, put thereto of yellow Sanders one dram, of bea- 
ten Cinnamon half a dram, ſtrain it through a cloth : when it is cold, let it be given the Patient to 
drink with the juice of Citrons. 

Thoſe that have been accuſtomed to drink Sider, Perry, Beer or Ale, ought to uſe that drink Rill, ſo 
that it be clear, tranſparent and thin, and made of thoſe fruits that are ſomewhat tart 3 tor troubled 
and dreggiſh drink doth not onely engender groſs humours, but alſo crudities, windineſs, and obttru- 
Cons of the hrſt region of the body, whereof comes a Fever. 

Oxycrate being given in manner following, doth aſſwage the heat of the Fever, and reprels the 
putrefaction of the humours, and the fierceneſs of the venom, and allo expelleth the Water through 
the Veins, if ſo be that the Patients are not troubled with ſpitting of bloud, cough, yexing, and alto- 
gether weak of ftomach, for ſuch mult avoid tart things. 

Take of fair Water one quart, of white or red Vinegar three ounces, of fine Sugar four ounces, of 
Syrup of Roſes two ounces: boil them a little, and then give the Patient thercof to drink, Or take 
of the juice of Limmons and Citrons, of each half an ounce, of the juice of fowre Pomgranats two 
ounces, of the Water of Sorrel and Roſes of each an ounce,of fair Watcr boiled, as much as thall ſuthce ; 
make thereof a Julip, and uſe it between meals. Or take the Syrup of Limmons and of red Currans 
of each one ounce, of the Water of Lillies four ounces, of fair Water boiled halfa pint : make therc- 
of a Julip. Or take of the Syrups. of Water-lillies and Vinegar, of each halt an ounce, difſolve it in 
tive ounces of the Water of Sorrel, of fair Water one pint 3 make thereofa Julip. 

Bur if the Patient be young, and have a ſtrong and good ſtomach, and cholerick by nature, I think it 
not unmeet for him to drink a tull and large draught of Fountain water, for that is cifectual to re- 
ſtrain and quench the heat of the Fever and contrariwiſec, they that drink cold water often, and a 
very {mall quantity at a time, as the Smith doth ſprinkle Water on the Fire at his Forge, do increaſe 
the heat and burning, and thereby make it endure the longer. Therefore by the judgment of Celſus, 
when the diſeaſe is in the chief increaſe, and the Patient hath endured thirſt for the {pace of three or 
four days, cold water mult be given unto him in great quantity, fo that he may drink paſt his ſatiety, 
that when his belly and ſtomach are filled beyond meaſure, and ſufhciently cooled he may vomit. 

Some do not drink ſo much thereof as may cauſe them to vomit, but do drink even unto ſatiety, 
and ſo uſe it for a cooling Medicin 3 but ,when cither of theſe is done, the Patient mult be covered 
with many cloths, and ſo placed that he may fleep 3 and for the molt part after long thirſt and watch- 
ing, and after long tulneſs, and long and great heat, ſound ſleep ccomethz by which great ſweat is 
{ent out, and that is a preſent help. 

But thirſt muſt ſometimes be quenched with little pieces of Melons, Gourds, Cucumers, with the 
leaves of Lettuce, Sorrel and Purilain made moiſt or ſoaked in cold Water, or with a little ſquare picce 
ofa Citron, Limmon, or Orange, macerated in Roſe Water, and ſprinkled with Sugar, andſoheld in 
the mouth, and then changed. 

But if the Paticnt be aged, his ſirength weak, phlegmatick by nature, and given to Wine, when 
the ſtate cf the Fever is ſomewhat paſt, and the chief heat beginning to aſſwage , he may drink 
Wine very much allaid at his meat, for to reſtore his ftrength, and to ſupply the want of the wa- 
ſed ſpirits The Paticnt ought not by any means to ſuffer great thirſt, but muſt mitigate it by 
drinking, or elſe allay it by waſhing his mouth with oxycrate and ſuch like; and he may therein al- 
{o waſh his hands and his face, for that doth recreate the ſtrength. If the flux or lask troublehim, 
he may very well uſe todrink ſteeled Water, and alſo boiled milk wherein many(ſtones coming red 
hot out of the fire have been many times quenched. For the drineſs and roughneſs of the mouth, it 
Is very good to have a cooling, moiſtening, and lenifying lotion of the mucilaginous water of the 
infufion of the ſeeds of Quinces, Pſilizm, id eſt, Flea-wort, adding thereto a little Camphnire, with the 
Water of Plantain and Roſes, then cleanſe and wipe out the hlth, and then moitien the mouth by 
holding therein a lictle Oil of fweet Almonds mixed with a little Syrup of Violets. If the roughneſs 
breed or degenerate into Ulcers, they muſt be touched with the Water of the infuſion of jxblimate, or 
Aqua fortis. 

But becauſe we have formerly made frequent mention of drinking of Water, I have here thought 
good to.ipeak ſomewhat of the choice and gcodnels of Waters. The choice of Water is nor co be 

neglected, 


T the Fever be great and burning, the Patient muſt abſtain from Wine, unleſs he be ſubject to 
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neglected, becauſe a great part of our diet depends thereon 3 for beſides that we uſe it cither alone 

or mixed with Wine for drink, we alſo knead bread, boil meat, and make broths therewith. Many The choice of 
think that rain-water which falls in Summer, and is kept in a Cittern well placed and made, is the Waters. 
wholeſomeſt of all. Then next thereto they judge that Spring-water which runs out of the tops of 

Mountains, through Rocks, Cliffs, and Stones : in the third place they put Well-water, or that which 

riſeth from the foots of Hills. Alſo the River-water is good, that is taken out of the midſt or fircam, 

Lake or Pond-water is the worſt, cſpecially it it ttand (till, for ſuch is fruitful of and ſtored with many 

venemous Creatures, as Snakes, Toads, and the like, That which comes by the melting of Snow 

and Ice is very ill, by reaſon of the too retrigerating faculty and earthly nature. But of Spring and 
Well-waters theſe are to be judged the belt which are infipid, without ſmell and colour, ſuch as are 

clcar, warmiſh-in Winter, and cold in Summer, which are quickly hot and quickly cold, that is, which Hiz.7. 5.45% 
arc moſt light, in which all manner of Pulſe, Turnips and the like, are eafily and quickly boiled. 25 

Lattly, When as ſuch as uſually drink thereof , have clear voices and ſhrill, their chelts ſound, and a 

lively and fre(h colour in their faces, 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Antidotes to be uſed inthe Plague: 


Ow we mult treat of the proper cure of this diſcaſe, which muſt be uſed as ſoon as may 

be poſſible, becauſe this kind of poiſon, in ſwittneſs exceedeth the celerity of the Medicin; 

Therefore it is better to err in this, that you ſhould think every diſeaſe to be peſtilent in a 

peſtilent ſeaſon, and to cure it as the Peſiilence : becauſe that fo long as the Air is polluted with the 

ſeeds of the Peſtilence, the humours in the body are ſoon infeted with the vicinity of ſuch an Air, ſo 

that then there happencth no diſeaſe void of the Peſtilence, that is to ſay, which is not pettilent trom 
the beginning by his own nature, or which is not made pefilent. 

Many begin the cure with Bloud-letting, ſome with Purging, and ſome with Antidotes, We ta- The yegin- 
king a conſideration of the ſubſtance of that part that is affaulted, firſt ofall begin the cure with an ning of the 
Antidote; becauſe that by its ſpecitick property it defends the heart from poiſon, as much as itis of- cure muſt be 
fended therewith. Although there are alſo other Antidotes which preſerve and keep the heart and Þy Anridores. 
the Paticnt from the danger of Poiſon and the Peſtilence, not only becauſe they do intringe the power 
of the poiſon in their whole ſubſtance, but alſo becauſe they drive and expel it out of all the body by 
{weat, vomiting, ſcouring, and ſuch other kinds of evacuations, 

The Antidote muſt be given in ſuch a quantity as may be ſufficient to overcome the poiſon 3 but x, whar quan- 
becauſe it is not good to ule it in greater quantity than needeth , lett it ſhould overthrow our Na- tity they muſt 
ture, for whoſe preſervation onely it is uſed 3 theretore that which cannot be taken together at once, be taken. 
muſt be taken at ſeveral times, that ſome portion thereof may daily be uſed fo long, until all the acci- 
dents, effects and impreſſions of the poiſon be paſt 3 and that there benothing to be feared. Some 
of thoſe Antidotes conlitt of portions of venemous things being tempered together, and mixcd in an 
apt proportion with other Medicins whoſe power is contrary to the venom : as Treacle, which hath Why poyſo- 
for an ingredient the fleth of Vipers, that it being thereto mixed may ſerve as a guide to bring all the 99> things 
Antidote unto the place where the vencnate malignity hath made the chief impretlion, becauſe by pd parka 
the ſimilitude of Nature and Sympathy, one poiſon is ſuddenly ſnatched and carricd into another. 

Thcre are other abſolutely poiſonous, which nevertheleſs are Antidotcs one unto anoticer 3 a5 a Scor- gome poiſons 
pion himſelf cureth the pricks of a Scorpion. But Treacle and Mithridate exccll all other Antidotes, Anridores to 
for by ſtrengthening the nobleft part, and the mantion of life, they repair and recreate the walted ſpi» «ker lome. 
rits, and overcome the poiſon, not onely being taken inwardly, but allo applied outwardly to the 

region of the heart,  Botches and Carbuncles : tor by an hidden property they draw the poiſons unto 

them, as Amber doth Chatt, and digeſt it when it is drawn, and ſpoil and rob it of all its deadly 

force; as it is declared at large by Galen, in his Book De Theriaca ad Piſonem, by mott true reaſons 

and experiment, But you will ſay that theſe things are hot, and that the Plague is often accom- 

panicd with a burning Fever. But thereto I anſwer, there is not fo great danger in the Fever as 

in the Peltilence, although in the giving ct Treacle, I would not altogether ſeem to neglect the 

Fever, but think it good to minitter or apply it mixed with cordial-cooling Medicins, as with the 

Trochiſces of Camphire, Syrup of Limmons, of Water-lillics, the Water of Sorrel and tuch like. And 

for the ſame cauſe we ought not to chule old Treacle, but that which is of a middle age, as of one 

or two years old : to thole that are ltrong you may give halt a dram 3 and to thoſe that are n:ore 

weak, a dram, 

The Patient ought to walk preſently after he hath taken Treacle, Mithridate, or any other An= gow to walk 
tidote, but yet as moderately as he can: not like unto many, which when they perceive themſelves ater che ca- 
to be infected , do not ceaſe tocourle and run up and down, until they have no [trength to ſultain King of an 
their bodies ; for ſo they diffolve Nature, ſo that it cannot ſufhce to overcome the contagion. After — 
moderate walking the Patient mult be put warm to bed, and covered with many cloaths, and warm 
Brick-bats or Tiles applied to the ſoles of his teet 3 or in ſtead thereof you may uſe Swines bladders 
filled with hot Water, and apply them to the groins and arm-holes, to provoke {weat : for {weat- 
ing in this diſeaſe is a molt excellent remedy, both for to evacuate the humours in the Fever, and 
allo to drive forth the malignity in the Peltilence, although every ſweat brings not torth the fruit 
of health, For George Agricola faith, that he ſaw a Woman at Miſnia in Gertmany, that did ſweat 
bo for the ſpace of three days, that the bloud came forth at her head and breſt, Ro | yet nevertheleſs 

e died. 

This Potion following will provoke ſweat. Take the roots of China ſhaved in thin pieces one, . , -. 

ounce and halt, of G.ztzcxxm two ounces, of the bark of Tamarisk one ounce, of Angelica-roots pin, 
RKX2 two 
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two drams, of the ſhavings of Harts-horn one ounce, of Juniper-berries three drams : put them into 
a viol of glaſs that will contain fix quarts, put thereto four quarts of running or river-water that is 
pure and clear, maccratc them for the ſpace of one whole night on the aſhes, and in the morning boil 
them all in Balneo Marie until the halt be conſumed, which will be done in the ſpace of fix hours, then 
let them be trained through a bag, and then ſtrained again, butlet that be with fix ounces of Sugar 
of Roſes, and a little Treacle : let the Patient take eight ounces or fewer of that liquor, and it will 
A Sudorifick provoke ſweat. The Powder following is alſo very profitable. Take of the leaves of Ditiamms, 
Fowder. the Roots of Tormentil, Betony, of cach halt an ounce, of Bole-Armenick prepared one ounce, of 
Terra Sigillata three drams, of Aloes and Myrrh, of cach halfadram, of Saffron one dram, of Maſtich 
two drams, powder them all according to Art, and give one dram thereof diflolved in Roſe-water, 
or the water of wild Sorrel, and let the Patient walk fo ſoon as he hath taken that Powder, then lct 
him be laid in his bed to ſwear, as I have ſhewed before. 
A diſtilled wa- The Water following is greatly commended againit poiſon. - Take the roots of Gentian and Cy- 
rer againſt the perys of cach three dramsz of Carduus Benedidius , Burnet, of each one handtul z of Sorrel ſeeds, 
Plague, and Devils-bit, of cach two pugilsz of Ivy and Juniper-berries, of cach half an ounce of the Flowers 
of Bugloſs, Violets, and red Roſes, of each two pugils : Powder them {omewat grofly, then ſoak 
or {tcep them for a night in white Wine and Roſe water : then add thereto of Bole-Armenick one 
ounce, of Treacle halt an ounce, diſtil them all in Balneo Marie, and keep the diſtilled liquor in a viol 
of glaſs well covered or cloſe ſtopped for your uſe : let the Patient take fix ounces thereof with Su- 
gar and a little Cinnamon and Saffron : then let him walk, and then ſweat as is aforeſaid : the 
Treacle and Cordial water formerly preſcribed, are very profitable for this purpoſe. Alſo the Wa- 
Another. ter following is greatly commended. Take of Sorrel 11x handfuls, of Rue one handful, dry them 
and macerate them in Vinegar for the ſpace of four and twenty hours, adding thereto four ounces of 
Treacle: make thereof a dittillation in Balneo Marie, and lct the diſtilled water be kept for your uſe ; 
and ſo ſoon as the Patient doth think himſelf to be infected; let him take four ounces of that liquor, 
_ Yea 2, then let him walk and ſweat. He mult leave ſweating when he beginneth to wax faint and weak, 
lwearing, x When the humour that runs down his body begins to wax cold, then his body muſt be wiped 
| with warm cloths, and dried. The Patient ought not to ſweat with a full ſtomach, for fo the heat 
is called away from performing the office of concoftion , alſo he muſt not ſleep when he is in his 
ſweat, leſt the malignity go inwardly with the hcat and ſpirits unto the principal parts: but if the 
Patient be much inclined to fleep, he muſt be kept from it with hard rubbing, and bands tied about 
the extreme parts of his body , and with much noiſe of them that are about him, and let his friends 
comfort him with the good hope that they have of his recovery 3 but if all this will not keep him 
from ſleep, diſſolve Caſtorexm in tart Vinegar, and AquaVite, and let it be inje&ted into his noſtrils: 
and let him be kept continually waking the firſt day, and on the ſecond, and third, even unto the 
fourth; that is to ſay, unto the perfect expulſion of the venom 3 and let him not ſleep above three 
or four hours on a day and a night. In the mean time let the Phylician that ſhall be preſent con- 
{ider all things by his ſtrength 3 tor it is to be feared that great watchings will difſolve the ſtrength, 
and make the Patient weak : you mult not let him eat within three hours after his ſweating z in the 
mean ſeaſon, as his ſtrength ſhall require, let him take the rind of a Preſerved Citron, Conſerve of 
Roſes, Bread toafted and ſteeped in Wine, the meat of Preſerved Myrabolane, or ſome ſuch like 
thing. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Of Epithemes to be uſed for the ſtrengthening of the principal parts. 


wardly applied as ſpeedily as may be, as cordial and hepatick Epithems for the ſafety of the 

noble parts, and ſtrengthening of the faculties, as thoſe that drive the venenate air far 
from the bowels: they may be made of cordial things not onely hot, but alſo cold, that they may 
temper the heat, and more powerfully repercuſs. They muſt be applied warm with Scarlet, or a 
double linnen'cloth, or a ſoft Sponge dipped in them, if ſo be that a Carbuncle do not poſſeſs the 
Repercuſſives TEgions of the moſt noble parts : for it is not fit to ule repercuſſives to a Carbuncle. You may make 
not fitto be Epithems after the following forms : Rc Aquear. roſeplantag. & ſolan. an, F iv. aque acetoſ. vini granat. 
applied to ge aceti, an. Z 1ij. ſantal. rub. & coral. rub. pulveriſ. an. 3 ij. theriac. vet. 3 ($. camph. ? j. croci ?) j. caryoph, 
Carbuncles, = (s, miſce, fiat epithema. Or elſe, Bt Aq. roſ. & plantag. an. I x. aceti roſ. F iv. caryoph. ſant. rub. cora!. 
rub, pulveriſ. pul. diamargarit. frigid. an. 5 j.($. camphure moſchi an. I }. fiat epithema, Or, Re Aquar. 
roſar. & meliſſe, an. 5; iv. aceti roſ. 5 ii. ſant. rub. 3 J. caryophil. 3 (+. croci 1). campbure Y }. boli arm. 
terra ſigill. & zedoar. an. 3 }. fiat epithema.  Orelſc, Re Aceti roſ. & aque roſat. an. tb |S. campbure 5 (+. 
theriac. &- mithrid. an. 3 }. fiat epithems. Or clſe, Aqu. roſar. nemeph. bugloſ. acetoſe, aceti roſar. an. 1b (+. 
ſant. rub. reſ. rub. an. 3 iij. flor. nenuph. violar. camphar. an. 3 (3. mithrid. & theriac. an. ij. terantur & 
miſceantur ſimul omnia. When you intend to uſe them take ſome portion of them in a veſſel by its 
{clt, wherewith let the affected bowel be fomented warm. 


> 


muſt be made 


Whereof they T Here are alſo ſome topick Medicins to be reckoned amongſt Antidotes, which muſt be out- 
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CHAP. XXIV. : 
Whether Purging and Bloud-letting be neceſſary in the beginning of Peſlilent diſeaſes. 


Reaſons for O ſoon as the heart is ſtrengthened and corroborated with Cordials and Antidotcs, we muſt 
and againſt come to phlebatomy and purging. As concerning Bloud-letting in this caſe there is : 
Bloud-lerting great controverlic among, Phyſiciaus. Thoſe that wiſh it to be uſed , fay or afhrm, that the 
10 the Plague, PeRilent 
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peſtilent Feverdoth infix it ſelf in the bloud, and therein al(o the Peſtilent malignity taketh its ſeat ; 

and therefore it will ſoon infe& the other humours, unleſs that the bloud be evacuated, and the infe- 

ion that remaineth in the bloud be thereby taken away. Contrariwiſe, thoſe that do not allow 
phlebotomy in this caſe, alledge that it often cometh to paſs that the bloud is void of malignity, 

when the other humours are infeted with the venemous contagion. Ifany man require my judg- as 
ment in this doubtful queſtion, I ſay, that the peſtilence ſometimes doth depend on the default of the gng of rf 
air : this default being drawn through the paſſages of the body, doth at length pierce unto the in- controverſic, 
trails, as we may ma, yr by the abſceſſes which break out, one while behind the cars, ſome- 

times in the arm-holes, and ſometimes in the groins, as the brain, heart or liver are infe&ted. And 

hereof alſo come Carbuncles, and other collections of matter, and eruptions, which are ſeen in all 

parts of the body ; by reaſon that Nature ufing, the ſtrength of the expullive faculty, doth drive 

torth whatſoever is noiſom or hurtful. Therefore if the Phyſician will follow this motion of Nature, 

he muſt neither purge nor let bloud, leſt that by a contrary motion, that is, by drawing in from with- 

out, the motion of Nature which proceeds outwardly from within, thould be troubled. So we often 

ſee in thoſe who are purged or let bloud for ſuch Buboes as come through unlawful copulation, that 

the matter is thereby made contumacious, and by drawing it inwardly, it ſpcedily cauſeth the 

French Pox. | 

Wherefore when Buboes, Carbundcles, and other peſtilent cruptions appear, which come through 
the default of the air, we ought to abſtain from purging and phlebotomy 3, but it is ſufficient to fore- 
arm the heart inwardly and outwardly with Antidotes that are indued with a proper virtue of reſiſting 
the poiſon. For it is not to be doubted, but that when nature is debilitated with both kinds of eva- 
cuation, and when the ſpirits together with the bloud, are exhauſted, the venemous air will ſoon 
__ be received into the empty body, where it exerciſeth its tyranny to the utter deſtruction 
thereof, 

In the year of our Lord God 1566, in which year there was great mortality throughout all France, An Hiſtory, 
by reaſon of the Pettilence and pettilent diſeaſes, I carneſtly, and diligently inquired of all the Phyti- 
cians and Chirurgjions of all the Cities (through which King Charles IX. paſſed in his progreſs unto 
Bayon) what ſucceſs their Patients had after they were let bloud and purged : whereuyto they all an- 
ſwered alike, that they had diligently obſerved, that all that were infected with the Peſtilence, and 
were let bleed ſome quantity of bloud, or had their bodies ſomewhat ſtrongly purged, thenceforwards 
waxed weaker and weaker, and fo at length died; but others which were not let bloud nor purged, 
but took cordial Antidotes inwardly, and applicd them outwardly, for the molt part eſcaped and re- 
covered their health : for that kind of Peltilence took its original of the primitive and folitary de- 
fault of the air, and not of the corruption of the humours. 

Thelike event was noted in the hoarſnels that we ſpoke of before that is to ſay, that the Patients when purg-. 
waxed worſe and worſe by purging and phlebotomy; but yet I do not diſallow either of thofe reme- ingand bleed- 
dies, if there be great fulneſs in the body, eſpecially in the beginning, and if the matter have a cruel ng may be 
violence, whereof may be feared the breaking in unto ſome noble part. For we know that it is con- *© 
tirmed by Hippocrates, that what diſale ſoever is cauſed by repletion, mult be cured by evacuation 3 411, 22.,6/2.2. 
and that indifcaſcs that are very ſharp, if the matter do (ſwell, it ought to be remedied the faine day, 4pb.r0/ett.q: 
for delay in ſuch diſeaſes is dangerous 3 but ſuch diſeaſes are not cauſed or inflicted upon mans body 
by rcaſon or occaſion of the peltilence, but of the diſeaſed bodies, and diſeaſes themſelves commixed 
together with the peltilence : therefore then peradventure it is lawtul to purge ſtrongly, and tolet 

' a good yRuny ot bloud, leſt that the peſtilent venom ſhould take hold of the matter that is prepa- 
red, and ſo infect it with a contagion, whereby the peltilence taketh new and far greater {ixength; 
eſpecially as Celſws admonitheth us, where he ſaith , that by how much the ſooner thoſe ſudden Cap.7.lib.z; 
invaſions do happen, by ſo much the ſooner remedies mult be uſed , yea, or rather ralhly applicd 
therefore if the Veins (well, the face wax hery red ; if the arteries of the Temples beat firongly ; 
if the Patient can very hardly breath by reaſon of a weight in his ſtomach, it his ſpittle be bloudy, 
then ought he to be let bloud without delay, for the cauſes before mentioned. Ir ſeems beſt to open why bloud 
the Liver-vein on the left arm, whereby the heart and ſpleen may be better diſcharged of their abun- muſt be ler on 
dant matter yet bloud-letting is not good at all times, for it is not expedient when the body be- the left armua 
inneth to wax (tiff by reaſon of the coming of a Fever; for then by drawing back the heat and the Plague, 
Pirie inwardly, the outward parts being deltitute of bloud, wax ſtiff and cold theretore bloud 
cannot be let then without great loſs of the {trength, and perturbaticn of the humours. And it is 
to be noted, that when thoſe plethorick cauſes are preſent, there is one Indication of bloud-letting 
in a ſimple peſtilent Fever, and another in that which hath a Bubo, ideſt, a Botch, or a Carbuncle 
Joined therewith. For in one or both of theſe, being joined with a vehement and firong burning 
Fever, bloud muſt be letten by opening the Vein that is neareſt unto the tumour or {welling againtt 
nature, keeping the firaitneſs of the hbres, that this being open the bloud might be drawn more 
dircly from the part affeQted for all and every retraction of putrehied bloud unto the noble parts, 
is to beavoided , becauſe it is noiſom and hurttul to Nature, and to the Patient. Therefore for 
example ſake, admit the Patient be plethorick by repletion, which is called ad Vaſa, id eſt, unto the 
Veſſels, and ad Vires, id eſt, unto the ſtrength 3 and therewithall he hath a tumour that is peſtilent 
in the parts belongingunto the head orneck ; the bloud muſt be let out of the Cephalick or Median 
Vein, or out of one of their branches diſperſed in the arm on the grieved fide. But if through oc- 
caſion of fat, or any other ſuch like cauſe, thoſe Veins do not appear in the arm, there be ſome thar 
givecounſcl in ſuch acaſe to open the vein that is between the tore-tinger and the thumb, the hand 
being put into warm water, whereby that Vein may ſwell and be tilled with bloud gathered thither 
by means of the heat. 
If the tumour be under the harm-hole, or about thoſe places, the Liver-vein ot the Median muſt 
be opened which runneth alongſt the hand : if it be in the groin, the vein of the ham, or Saphena; 
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or any other vein above the foot that appeareth well, but always on the grieved fide. And Phlebo- 
tomy muſt be performed before the third day : for this diſeaſe is of the kind or nature of ſharp 
diſcaſes, becauſe that within four and twenty hours it runneth paſt help. In letting of bloud you 
muſt have conſideration of the ſtrength. You may perceive that the Patient is rcady to ſwoun 
when that his forchead waxeth moiſt, with a ſmall ſweat ſuddenly ariſing by the aking or pain at 
the ſtomach, with an appetite to vomit, and deſire to go to tool, gaping, blacknels of the lips, and 
ſudden alteration of the face unto paleneſs: and laſtly moſt certainly by a ſmall and flow pulle : 
and then you mult lay your finger on the vein, and ſtop it until the Patient come to himſelf again, 
either by Nature, or elſe reſtored by Art; that is to ſay, by giving unto him Bread dipped in Wine, 
or any other ſuch like thing : then if you have not taken bloud enough, you mult let it goagain, 
and bleed ſo much as the greatneſs of the diſcaſe, or the ſtrength of the Patient will permit or rc- 
quire : which being done, ſome of the Antidotes that are preſcribed before will be very profitable 
tobe drunk, which may repair the ſtrength, and infringe the force of the malignity. | 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of purging Medicins in a Peſtilent diſeaſe, 


fir in the that mult bepreſcribed as the preſent caſe and necetſity requireth 3 rightly conlidering that the 
Plague, diſeaſe is ſudden, and doth require Medicins that may with all ſpecd drive out of the body the 
hurtful humour wherein the noiſom quality doth lurk and is hidden 3 which Medicins are divers 
by reaſon of the diverſity of the kind of the humour, and the condition or temperature of the Patient. 
. For this purpoſe fix grains of Scammony beaten into Powder, or cl{e ten grains are commonly mini- 
Pills, ſtred to the Paticnt with one dram of Treacle. Alſo. Pills may be made in this form : Take of 
Treacle and Mithridate of cach one dream, of Swlphur vivzm finely powdered, half a dram, of Diagri- 
dium four grains make Pills thereof, Or take three drams of Aloes, of Myrrh and Saffron of each 
one dram, of white Hellcbore and Aſarabacca, of each Y iv. make thereof a maſs with old Treacle, 
and 1:t the Patient take four ſcrtples thereof for a doſe, three hours betgre meat. Ryffis his Pills 
may be profitably given to thoſe that are weak. The ancient Phyſicians have greatly commended 
Agarick tor this diſeaſe, becauſe it doth draw the noiſom humours out of all the members : and the 
virtues thereof are like unto thoſe of Treacle for it is thought to ſtrengthen the heart, and to 
draw out the malignity by purging. To thoſe that are ſtrong, the weight of two drams may be gi- 
ven, and to thoſe that are more weak, half a dram. It is better to give the infuſion in a decoction 
than in ſubſtance, for being ele&ed and prepared truly into Trochiſces, it may be called a divine 
kind of Mcdicin. | | 
4ntimonium is highly praiſed by the experience of many; but becauſe I know the uſe thereof is con- 
demned by the Council and decree of the School of Phyſicians at Paris, I will here ceaſe to ſpeak of it, 
Thoſe Medicins that cauſe ſweats are thought to excel all others, when the Peltilence cometh of 
the venemous air z among whom the efficacy of that which followeth, hath been proved, to the great 
good of many in that Peſtilence which was lately throughout all Germany, as Matthias Rodler Chance- 
lour to Duke George the Count Palatine fignitied unto me by Letters. 
An effeftual —They do take a bundle of Mugwort, and of the aſhes thereof after it is burnt, they make a lee with 
gms ng four pints of Water, then they do ſet it over the fire, and boil it in a veſſel of Earth well leaded, until 
Medilin* > the liquor beconſumed, the carthy dregs falling into the bottom like unto ſalt, whereof they make 
iis Trochilces of the weight of a crown of gold : then they diſſolve one or two of theſe Trochiſces, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the Patient, in good Muskadine, and give it the Patient to drink, and let 
him walkafter that he hath drunk it for the ſpace of half an hour 3 then lay him in his bed, and 
there {ſweat him two or three hours, and then he will vomit, and his belly will be looſed as it he had 
taken Antimony 3 and ſo they were all for the moſt part cured, eſpecially allthoſe that took that re- 
medy betimes : and before the diſeaſe went to their heart, as I my ſelf have proved in ſome that were 
db ot fick at Paris, with moſt happy ſucceſs. Truly Mugwort is molt highly commended by the ancient 
Phyſicians, being taken and applied inwardly or outwardly, againſt the bitingsof venemous Creatures; 
Mugwort. YUCIANS, DEINg taken PPUcd 1 yor LICL, agAINIT NE DIUNS ) 
{o that it is not to be doubted but that it hath great virtue againſt the Peſtilence, 
Vid. Rondelet, 1 have heard it moſt certainly reported by Gilbertus Heroaldus Phyſician of Mompelier, that cight 
{ib.7. de piſ.c.3+ ounces of the pickle of Anchovics drunk at one draught, is a moſt certain and approved remedy 
againſt the Peſtilence, as he and many other have often found by experience. For the Plague is no 
other thing but a very great putrefadtion, for the corre&tion and amendment whereof, there is nothing 
more apt or fit than this pickle or ſubſtance of Anchovies, being melted by the Sun and force of the 
alt that is ſirewed thereon. There be ſome which infuſe one dram of Walwort ſeed in white 
Wine, and affirm that it drunk, will perform the like cffc& as Antimony. Others diflolvea little 
welght of the feed of Rye being bruiſed in Muskadine, with the quantity of a Bean of Treacle, and 
ſodrink it. Others beat or bruiſe an handful of the leaves or tops of Broom in half a pint of white- 
Wuune, and fo giveit to the Patient to drink, to cauſe him to vomit, looſe his belly and make him to 
{weat. Truly thoſe that are wounded or bit with venemous Beaſts, if they bind Broom above the 
wound, it will prohibit or hinder the venom from diſperſing it ſelf, or going any further: therefore a 
drink made thereof will prohibit the venom from going any nearer the heartz Some take of theroot 
of Elecampane, Gentian, Tormentil, Kermes-berries, and Broom, of the Powder of Ivory and Harts- 
horn, of cach half a dram; they do bruiſe and beat all theſe, and intuſe them tor the ſpace of four and 
and twenty hours in white Wine and Aqua Vite on the warm embers, and then ſtrain it, and give the 
Patient three or tour ounces thereof to drivk 3 this provokes Sweat and infringeth the power of the 
A Potion, poiſons: and the Potion following hath theſame virtue. Take good Muſtard half an ounce, of Trea- 
cle 


What Purges F you call to mind the proper Indications, purging ſhall ſeem neceſſary in this kind of diſeaſe, and 
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cle or Mithridate the weight of a Bean; diſſolve them in white Wine and a little Aqua Vite, and let 
the Patient drink it, and {weat thereon with walking. You may allo roaſt a great Onion made hol- 
low, and filled with half a dram of Treacle and Vinegar under the embers, and then firain it, and mix 
the juice that is preſſed out of it with the water of Sorrel, Carduus Benedifius, or any other cordial 
thing, and with firong Wine, and give the Patient to drink thereof to provoke ſweat, and to repel 
che malignity. Orelſe take as much Garlick as the quantity of a Nutz of Rue and Celandine of 
each twenty leaves 3 bruiſe them all in white Wine and a little Aqua Vite 3 then ſtrain itand give the 
Patient thereof to drink, There be ſome that do drink the juice that is prefſed out of Celandine 
and Mallows, with three ounces of Vinegar, and half an ounce of the Oil of Wall-nuts, and then by 
much walking do unburthen their ſtomach and belly upwards and downwards, and fo are helped. 
When the venemous air hath already crept into and infe&ed the humours, one dram of the dried 
leaves of the Bay tree macerated for the ſpace of two days in Vinegar and drunk, is thought to be 2 
moſt ſoveraign Medicin to provoke {weat, looſenels ct the belly and vomiting, 

Matthiolus in his Treatiſe De Morbo Gallico writcth, that the Powder of Mercxry miniſtred unto the 
Patient with the juice of Cardums Benedifius, or with the EleGtuary De Gemmis, will drive away the 
Peſtilence before it be confirmed in the Body, by provoking vomit, looſneſs of the belly and feat : 
one dram of Calcaxchum or white Copperas diſſolved in Roſe watcr, performeth the like effe&t in 
the ſame diſeaſe. Some do give the Patient a little quantity of the Oil of Scorpions with white 
Wine, to expelghe poiſon by vomit, and therewithall they anoint the region of the heart, the breſt 
and the wriſts of the hands. I think theſe very meet to be uſed often in bodies that are ſtrong and 
well exerciſed, becauſe weaker Medicins do evacuate little or nothing at all, but onely move the hu- 
mours, whereby cometh a Fever, W hena ſufficient quantity of the malignity is evacuated, then you 
mult miniſter things that may firengthen the belly and ſtomach, and with-hold the agitation or work- 
ing of the humours : and ſuch is the confeftion of Alkermes, 


— 


tt 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of many Symptoms which happen together with the Plague : and firſt of the pain of the Head. 


F the malignity be carricd into'the brain, and Nature be not able to expel it, it inflames not onely The cauſe of 
it but alſo the membranes that cover it : which inflammation doth one while hurt, trouble, or Phrenfie in 
abolith the imagination, another, while the judgment, and ſometimes the memory, according to *< Plagne, 

the lituation of the inflammation, whether it be in the former, or hinder, or middle part of the head , 

but hereof cometh always a Phrcnlic, with tiery redneſs of the eyes and face, and hcavinels and burn- |, 

ing of the whole head. It this will not be amended with Clyſters, and with opening the Cephalick 

Vein in the arm, the arteries of the Temples mult be opened, taking, ſo much bloud out of them, as 

the greatneſs of the ſymptoms and the ſtrength of the Patient ſhall require and permit. Truly the The benefie of 
incition that is made in opcning, an artery will cloſe and join together as readily, and with as lit- 2P*210ganare 
tle dithculty as the inciſion of the vein, And of ſuch an inciſion of an artery cometh preſent help, 

by zcaſon that the tentive and ſharp vapours do plentifully breath out, together with the arterious 

bloud. Itwere alſo very good to provoke a flux of bloud at the noſe, if Nature be apt toexonerate 

her (elf that way, For as Hippocrates ſaith, wherrthe head is grieved, or generally aketh, if matter, 4ph.1o. ſets. 
water or blood flow out at the noſtrils, mouth, or cars, it preſently curcs the diſeaſe. Such blecd- 

ing is to be provoked by ſtrong blowing, or ſtriving to cleanſe the noſe by ſcratching or pricking of 

the inner {ide of the nolirils, by pricking with an horſc-hair, and long holding down of the head. 

The Lord of Foxntains,a Knight of the Order, when we were at Bayon, had a bleeding at the noſe, An Hiſtory; 
which came naturally tor the ſpace of twodays, and thereby he was treed of a peſtilent Fever which 
he had before, a great ſweat ariſing therewithall ; and ſhortly after his Carbuncles came to fuppura- 
tion, and by Gods gracc he recovered his health being under my cure. If the bloud do flow ont and To ſtay bleed: 
cannot be ſtopped when it ought, the hands, arms, and legs muſt be tied with bands, and Sponges "5 
wet in Oxycratc muſt be put under the arm-holcs, Cupping-glaſles mult be applied unto the dugs, 
and tothe region ot the Liver and Spleen 3 and you mult put into the noſtrils the doun of the Wil- 
low tree, or any other aliringent Medicin, incorporatcd with the hairs pluckt from the flank, belly or 
throat of an HaregBole-Armenick,. Terra Stgiliata, the juice of Plantain and Knot-grafs mixed toge- 
therz and turthermore the Patient mult be placed or laid in a cool place. But if the Patient be no- 
thing mitigated notwith(tanding all theſe fluxes of bloud, we mutt come to Medicins that procure 
ſlecp, wholſc forms are thele. 

Take of green Lettuce one handful, Flowers of Water-lillies and Violets, of each two pugils 3 one Medicins tc 
heap of white Poppy bruiſed, of the Four cold Seeds, of cach two drams of Licorice and Railins of procure leep: 
each one dram 3 make thereofa decoction and in the ſtraining diflolve one ounce and an halt of Dia- 
codizm : make thereof a large potion to be given when they go torcſt, Alſo Barly-cream may be 
preparcd in the watcr of Water-lillics and of Sorrel of each two ounces adding thereto fix or cight 
grains of Opium, of the Four cold Sceds, and of white Poppy Seeds, of each half an ounce 3, and let the 
{ame be boiled in Broth with Lettuce and Purſlain; allo the Pills De Cynog/ofſo, i. e. Hounds-tongue 
may be given. Clyters that provoke fleep mult be uſed, which may be thus prepared; Take of 
Barly-water half a pint, Oil of Violets and Water-lillies, of each two ounces 3 of the Water of Plan- 
tain and Purſlain, or rather of their juices, three ounces of Camphire ſeven grains, and the Whites 
of three Eggs : make thcreof a Clyſter. The head muſt be fomented with Roſe Vinegar, the hair 
being tirſt thaved away, lcaving a double cloth wet therein on the ſame, and often renewed. Sheeps- 
lungs taken warm out of the bodies, may be appliedto the head, as long as they are warm. Cupping- 
glaſſes with and without ſcarihcation may be applied to the neck and ſhoulder-blades. The arms 


and legs mult be firovgly bound, being firſt well rubbed, to divert the ſharp vapours and —_—_— 
rom 
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A Cataplaſm, 


An Ointment 
for the reins. 


An ointment” 
for the hearr, 


The noiſe of 
dropping wa- 
ter draws On 
ſleep. 


The differen- 
ces of the 
ſpors in the 
Plague. 


Their ſeveral 
names, and 
reaſons of 
them, 


When ſigns of 
death, 


_ Why they 


from the head. Frontals may alſo be made on this manner. Take of the Oil of Roſes and Water- 
lillies, of each two ounces of the Oil of Poppy half an ounce ; of Opium one dram, of Roſe Vinegar 


-one ounce, of Camphire half a dram; mix them together. Alſo Nodulaes may be made of the flowers 


of Poppies, Henbane, Water-lillies, Mandrags, beaten in Roſe water with a little Vinegar, and a little 
Camphire, and let them be often applied to the noſtrils : for this purpoſe Cataplaſms alſo may be 
laid to the forehead. As, Take of the mucilage of the ſeeds of Pſilizm, 7. e. Flea-wort, and Quince 
ſeeds extracted in Roſe water, three ouncesz of Barly-meal four ounces, of the Powder of Roſe leaves, 
the flowers of Water-lillies and Violets, of each half an ounce 3 of the ſeeds of Poppies and Purſlain, 
of each two ounces; ofthe water and vinegar of Roſes, of each three ounces make thereofa Cata- 
plaſm, and apply it warm to the head. Or take of the juice of Lettuce, of Water-lillies, Henbane, Pur- 
Nain, of each half a pint; of Roſe leaves in powder, the {eeds of Poppy, of each half an ounce; Oil of 
Roſes three ounces, of Vinegar two ounces, of Barly-meal as much as ſhall ſuffice : make thereof a Ca- 
taplaſm in the form of a liquid Pultiss When the heat of the head is mitigated by theſe Medicins, 
and the inflammation of the brain afſwaged, we muſt come unto digeſting, and reſolving tomenta- 
tions, which may diſperſe the matter of the vapours. But commonly in pain of the head, they do uſe 
to bind the forehead and hinder part of the head very (trongly, which in this caſe mult be avoided. 


—_—— 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the heat of the Kiduies. 


T*: heat of the Kidnies is tempered by anointing with zngzent. refrigerans Galeni newly made 


adding thereto the Whites of Eggs well beaten, that ſo the Ointment may keep moilt the 

longer 3 let this liniment be renewed every quarter of an hour, wiping away the reliques of 
the old. Or, Re Ag. roſar. tb (8. ſwcci plant. F iv. alb. ovorum iv. olei roſacei, & nenuph. an. ). aceti 
roſ. 3 iij. miſce aduſum, When you have anointed thepart, lay thereon the leaves of Water-lillies, 
or the like old herbs, and then preſently thereupon a double linnen cloth dipped in Oxycrate and 
wrung out again, and often changed; the Patient ſhall not lie upon a Feather-bed, but on a quilt 
ſtuffed with the chaffof Oats, or upon a Mat with many doubled cloths or Chamlet ſpread thereon. 
To the region of the heart may in the mean time be applied a refrigerating and alexiterial Medicin, 
as this which followeth. Re Ung. roſat. 5 iij. olei nenupharini, 3 j. acet. roſ. & aq. roſ. an. Z j. theriace 
3 þ- croct 3 |*, Ot theſe melted and mixed together, make a ſoft Ointment, which ſpread upon a 
ſcarlet cloth may be applied to the region of the heart. Or, Re Theriace opt. 5 j. [*. ſucci citri, acidi, 
&- limonis, ane 5 |. coral. rub. & ſem. roſar. rub. an. 3). camphure & croct, an.greiij. let them be all mixed 
together, and make an Ointment or Liniment. 

At the head of the Patient as he lies in his bed, ſhall be ſet an Ewer or Cock with a Baſin under it 
to receive the Water, which by the dropping may reſemble rain. Let the ſoles of the feet and 
palms cf the hands be gently ſcratched, and the Patient lie far from noiſe, and ſo at length he may 
fall co ſome reſt. 


CHAP. XXVIII. | 
Of the Eruptions and Spots, which commonly are called by the name of Purples and Tokens. 


He skin in peſtilent Fevers, is marked and variegated in divers places with ſpots, like unto 
| the bitings of Fleas or Gnats, which are not always ſimple, but many times ariſe in form 
like untoa grain of Millet. The more ſpots appear, the better it is for the Patient : they 
are of divers colours, according to the virulency of the malignity, and condition of the matter, as 
red, yellow, brown, violet or purple, blue and black. And becauſe for the moſt part they are of a 
purple colour, therefore we call them Purples. Others call them Lenticule, becauſe they have the 
colour and form of Lentils. They are alſo called Papiliones, (3. Butterflies 3 becauſe they do ſud- 
denly ſeize or fall upon divers regions of the body, like unto winged Butterflies, ſometimes the face, 
ſometimes the arms and legs, and ſometimes all the whole body 3 oftentimes they do not onely af- 
fe& the upper part of the skin, but go deeper into the fleſh, ſpecially when they proceed of matter 
which is groſs and adult, They doſometimes appear great and broad, affeting the whole arm, leg 
or face, like unto an Eryſpelas : to conclude, they are diverſe, according to the variety of the humour 
that offends in quantity or quality. 

If they are ot a purple or black colour, with often {\wouning , and fink in ſuddenly without any 
manifeſt cauſe, they forc-ſhew death. 

The cauſe of the breaking out of thoſe Spots, is the working, or heat of the blood, by reaſon of the 
cruelty of the venom received or admitted. They often ariſe at the beginning of a peſtilent Fever: 
many times before the breaking out of the Sore, or Botch, or Carbuncle, and many times after : but 
then they ſhew ſo great a corruption of the humours in the body, that neither the ſores nor carbun- 
cles will ſuffice to receive them 3 and therefore they appear as fore-runners of death. Sometimes * 
they break out alone, without a botch or carbuncle, which if they be red, and have no evil ſymptoms 
joined with them, they are not wont to provedeadly : they appear for the moſt part on the third or 
tourth day of the diſeaſe, and ſometimes later, and ſometimes they appear not before the Patient be 
dead z becauſe the working or heat of the humours being the off-ſpring of putrefaQion, is not as yet 
reſtrained and ceaſed, = EIS 

Wherefore theri principally the putrid heat, which is greateſt a little before the death of the Pa- 


fometmes aP- tjent, drives the excremental humours, which are the matter of the ſpots, unto the skin; or elſe 


pear afcer the 
death of the 
Paticnr, 


becauſe Nature in the Jaft conflict hath contended with ſome greater endeavour than betore (which 
is 
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is common to all things that are ready to die) a little before the inſtant time of death, the Peſtilene 
humour being preſently driven unto the skin 3 and Nature thus weakned by theſc extreme conflicts 
falleth down prolirate, and is quite overthrown by the remnant of the matter. 


CHAP. XXIX 
Of the cure of Eruptions and Spots. 


Ou muſt firſt of all take heed leſt you drive in the humour that is coming outwards with 
repercuſſives : thercforc beware of cold, all purging things, phlcbotomy, and drowſic or 
ſound fleeping. For all ſuch things do draw the humours inwardly, and work contrary to 

nature. But it is better to provoke the motion of Nature outwardly, by applyirg of drawing Mcdi- 
cins outwardly, and miniftring Medicins to provoke ſweat inwardly; for otherwilC by repelling and 


They are c© 
be cured by. 
driving forth, 


ſtopping the matter of the eruptions, there will be great danger, leſt the heart be oppreſſed with the 


abundance of the venom flowing back 3 or elſe by turning into the belly it infers a mortal bloudy 
flux: which diſcommodities that they may be avoided, I have thought good to ſet down this re- 
medy, whoſe efficacy I have known and proved many times, and on So perſons, when by rcaſon 
of the weaknels of the expulfive faculty, and the thickneſs of the skin, the matter of the ſpots cannot 
break forth, but is conſirained to lurk under the skin, lifzing it up into bunches and knobs. . 


I was brought unto the invention of this remedy, by compariſon of the like : For when I under- The indicati- 
ſtood, that the eſſence of the French Pox (and likewiſe of the Peſtilence) confiſted in a certain on of curing 


hidden virulency and venemous quality, I foon deſcended unto that opinion, that even as by the 
annointing of the body with the unguent compounded of Quick-filver, the groſs and chmmy hu- 
mours which are fixed in the bones, and unmovablc, are diflolved, relaxed and drawn from the 
center into the ſuperficial parts of the body, by firengthening and ftirring up the expulſive facul- 
ty, and evacuated by {weating and fluxing at the mouth 3 that ſo it ſhould come to pals in pettilent 
Fevers, that Nature being ſirengthened with the ſame kind of unction, might unload her {clf of 
ſome portion of the venemous and peltilent humour, by opening the pores and paſſages and lettin 
it break forth into ſpots and puſtles, and into all kind of eruptions. Therefore I have dares 
many in whom Nature ſeemed to make paſſage for the venemous matter very ſlowly, tirlt looting 
their belly with aClytter, and then giving them Treacle-water to drink, which might detend the 
vital faculty of the heart, but yet not diſtend the ſtomach, as though they had the French Pox, and 
I obtained my expedted purpoſe : In ftead of the Treacle-water you may uſe the decoction of Guaia- 
cam, which doth heat, dry, provoke {weat, and repel putretaction, adding thereto alſo Vinegar, that 
by the ſubtilty thereof, it may pierce the better, and withſtand the putretation, This is the deſcri- 
ption of the Unguent. 

Take of Hogs-grealſe one pound, boil it a little with the teaves of Sage, Thyme, Roſemary, of each 
halfan handtul, ſirain it, and in the ſtraining extinguith hve ounces of Quick-tilver, which hath been 
firlt boiled in Vinegar with the fore-mentioned herbs of Sal Nitrum three drams, the Yolks of three 
Eggs boiled until they be hard, of Treacle and Mithridate, of each halt an ounce, of Venice Turpen- 
tine, oil of Scorpions and Bays, of cach three ounces, incorporate thern all together in a mortar, and 
make thereof an Unguent, wherewith anoint the Patients arm-holes and groins, avoiding the parts 
that belong tothe head, breſt, and back-bone : then let him be laid in his bed, and covered warm, 
and let him ſweat there for the ſpace of two hours, and then let his body be wiped and cleanſcd 
and if it may be, let him be laid in another bed, and there let him be refreſhed with the decottion of 
a Capon, Reer-eggs, and with ſuch like meats of good juice that are eafie to be concoted and dige- 
ſicd; let him be anointed the ſecond and third day, unleſs the {pots appear before. 

If the Patient flux at the mouth, it mult not beſtopped : when the (pots and puſiles do all appear, 
and the Patient hath made an end of ſweating, it ſhall be convenient to uſe Diuretick Medicins, for 
by theſe the remnant of the matter of the ſpots, which happily could not all breath forth, may eaſily 
be purged and avoided by urin. 

If any Noble or Gentlemen refuſe to be anointed with this unguent, let them be incloſed in the 
body of a Mule or Horſe that is newly killed, and when that is cold let him be laid in another, until the 
puſtles and eruptions do break forth, being drawn by that natural heat, - For fo Marthiolus writeth, 
that Valentinus the ſone of Pope Alexander VI. was delivercd from the danger of moſt deadly poiſon 
which he had drunk. 


A 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of apeſtilent Bubo, or Plague-ſore: 


} Peſtilent Bubo is a tumor at the beginning long and movable, and in the ſtate and full per- 
tection copped, and with a ſharp head, unmovable, and fixed deeply in the glandules or 
kernels, by which the brain exonerates it ſelf of the venenm.ous and peſtiferous matter in- 

to the kernels that are behind the ears, and in the neck : the heart into thoſe that are in the arm- 
holes, and the liver into thoſe that are in the grain, that is, when all the matter is grofs and clam- 
my, ſo that it cannot be drawn out by ſpots and puſtles breaking out on the skin 3 and fo the mat- 
ter 'of a Carbuncle is ſharp, and ſo fervent, that it maketh an Eſchar on the place where it is h- 
xed. In the beginning, while the Bubo is breeding, it maketh the Patient to feel, as if it were, a cord 
or rope ſtretched out in the place, or a hardned nerve with prickingÞain : and ſhortly after the 
matter Þs raiſed up, as it were into a knob, and by little and little it groweth bigger, and is infla- 
med, theſe accidents before mentioned accompanying it. If the tumor be red, and increafces by little 
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The ſigns of and little, it is a good and (alutary ſign : but if it be livid or black, and come very ſlowly unto his 

Bubocs ſaluta- ;1f bjpneſs, it is a deadly ſign. It is alſo a deadly fign if it increaſe ſuddenly, and come toits juſt 

4 rt bignelsas it were with a ſwift violence, and as in a moment, have all the ſymptoms in the higheſt 
exceſs, as pain, ſwelling, and burning. Bwboes or Sores appear ſometimes of a natural colour, like 
unto the skin, and in all other things, like unto an coedematous tumor, which notwithſtanding will 
ſuddenly bring the Patient to deſtruction, like thofe that are black; wherefore it is not good to truſt 
too much to thoſe kinds of tumors. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of the Cure of Buboes, or Plague-ſores. 
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Cupping-glaſ- that kind of Bubo which will ſuddenly have all the accidents of burning and fwelling in the 
jr v9 higheſt nature 3 but firſt the skin muſt be anointed with the Oil of Lillies, that ſo it being 
a Bubo, , 

made more looſe, the Cupping-glaſs may draw the ſtronger and more powerfully : it ought to (tick 
to the part for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, and be renewed and applicd again every three quar- 
ters of an hour: for ſo at length the venom ſhould be the better drawn forth from any noble part 
that is weak, and the work of ſuppuration or reſolution, which ſgever Nature hath aſſailed will the 
better and ſooner be abſolved and perfected : which may be alſo done by the application of the tol- 
lowing Ointment. | 
Take of Vnguentum Dialthea one ounce anda half, Oil of Scorpions half an ounce, of Mithridate 
diſſolved in Aqua Vite, half a dram; this liniment will very well relax and looſen the skin, open 
' the pores thereof, and ſpend forth portion of the matter which the Cupping-glaſs hath drawn thi- 
ther : in ſtead thereof mollifying fomentations ray be made, and other drawing and ſuppurating 
Medicins, which ſhall be deſcribed hereafter. | 
A Liniment. A Velicatory applied in a meet place below the Bubo profits them very much, but not above ; as 
for example : If the Bubo be in the throat, the Veſicatory muſt be applied unto the ſhoulder-blade 
on the ſame ſide; if it bein the arm-holes, it muſt be applicd in the midfi of the arm, or of the 
ſhoulder-bone on the inner ſide : if in the groin, in thc midſt of the thigh on the inner tide, that by 
the double paſſage that is open for to draw out the matter, the part wherein the venom 1s gathered 
together, may be the better exonerated. 
Spurge, Crow-foot, Arſmart, Bear-foot, Briony, the middle bark of Travellers joy, the rinds of 
Mullet, Flammula, or upright Virgins power, are hit for raiſing blilters. If you cannot come by thoſe 
ſimple Medicins, you may apply this which followeth, which may be prepared at all times. 
A compound Take Cantharides, Pepper, Expborbium, Pellitory of Spain, of each halfadram z of ſower leaven two 
Veſicatory, drams, of Muſtard one dram, and a little Vinegar 3 the Vinegar is added thereto, to with-hold or re- 
ſtrain the vehemency of the Cantharides: but in want of this Medicin it ſhall ſutfice to drop ſcalding, 
Oil or Water, or a burning Candle, or tolay a burning Coal on the place : for ſo you may raiſe 
bliſters, which mult preſently be cut away, and you.mult ſec that you keep the ulcers open and flow- 
ing as long as you can, by applying the leaves of red Colworts, Beets, or Ivy dipped in warm Water, 
Why Veſica- and anointed with ojl or freſh butter. Some apply Cauteries, but Velicatories work with more ſpeed; 
tories are Þt- for. before the Eſchar of the Cauteries will fall away, . the Patient .may die, therefore the Ulcers that 
ter than Cav. x o=oygge ; 
teries in a pe- 9 made with Veſicatories will ſuffice to evacuate the peſtilent venom, becauſe that doth work r2- 
ſtilenc Bubo, ther by its quality than by its quantity, Let the abſceſs be tomented as is ſhewed betore, and then le 
the Medicin following, which hath virtue to draw, be applied: : 
Strong draw- Fill a great Onion being hollowed, with Treacle and-the leaves of Rue, then roaſt it under the 
ing Cataplaſms hor embers, beat it with a little Leaven, and-a lictle Swines greaſe, and ſo apply it warm unto. the 
abſceſs or ſore 3 let it be changed every fix hours. 'Or take the roots-of Marſh-mallows and Lilliesof 
cach halt a pound 3 of Line, Fenugreck, and Muſtard ſeeds, of each half an ounce; of Treacle one 
dram, ten Figs, and as much Hogs-greaſc as thall ſuffice: make thereof a Cataplaſm according :to 
Art, Or, Take'ot Onions and Garlick roaftcd in the embers, of each three ounces : bruiſe them 
with one ounce of ſowre leaven: adding thereto Vnguentum Baſilicon one ounce, Treacle one dram, 
Mithridate halt a dram, of old Hogs-grcaſe one ounce, of Cantharides in powder one {cruple, of Pi- 
geons dung two drams: beat them and mix them together into the form of a Cataplaſm.Hercunto old 
Rennet is very profitable for it is hot, and therefore attraftive, being mixed with old Leaven and 
Bafilicon : you ought to ule this until the abſceſs be grown unto its full ripeneſs and bigneſs z but it 
preſently after the beginning there be great inflammation, with ſharp pain, as it often happeneth, 
c{pecially when the abſceſſes be of the kind of Carbuncles z we muſt abſtain from thoſe remedies that 
arc hot and attractive, and alſo from thoſe that are very emplaſtick and clammy, becauſe they do al- 
8 together cloſe the pores of the skin 3 or becauſe they reſolve the thinner part of the collected matter, 
which if it might remain, would bring the other ſooner to ſuppuration : or elſe becauſe they may 
perchance draw more quantity of the hot matter than the part can-bear, whereof cometh rather cor- 
xuption than maturation : and laſt of all, becauſe they increaſe the Fever and Pain, which infer the 
danger of a Convultion or mortal Gangrene, Therefore in ſuch a caſe it is beſt to uſe cold and tem- 
=>—xay Medicins, as the leaves of Henbane and Sorrel roafted under the coals, Galens Pultiſe, and 
UCnN KC, 
Againſt ſuch There arc many that for fear of death, have with their own hands pulled away the Bubo with-a 
as cut away pair of Smiths Pincers: others have digged:the fleſh round about it, and ſo gotten it wholly out. 
Plague-ores. And to conclude, others have become ſo mad, that they have thruſt an hot iron into it with their 
own hand, that the venom might have a paſſage forth: of all which I do not allow one 3 for ſuch 
abſcefles do not come from without, as the bitings of virulent Beaſts, but from within, aud more- 
over 


The uſe of ay ſoon as the Bubo appears , apply a Cupping-glaſs with a great flame unto it, unleſs it be 
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over becauſe pain is by theſe means increaſed , and the humour is made more malign and herce. 
Therefore I think it ſufficient to uſe Medicins that relax, open the pores of the skin, and digeſt 
portion of the venom by tranſpiration, as are theſe that follow. Take the roots of Marſh-mallows a digeſtive 
and Lillies of cach fix ounces, of Camomil and Mclilot-flowers of cach half a handful, of Lin- fomentation, 
ſeeds half an ounce, of the leaves of Ruc half an handful : boil them and ſtrain them, dip ſpon- 
ges in the ſtraining, and therewith let the tumour be fomented a long time. Or take the crum of An anodyne 
hot bread and ſprinkle it with Treacle-water, or with Aqua Vite, and Cows-milk or Goats-milk, Cataplaſm, 
and the yolks of three Eggs; put them all on ſtupes or flax, and apply them warm unto the place. 
Or, Take of ſowre Rie-leaven tour ounces, of Bafilicon two ounces, three yolks of Eggs, Oil o Lil- 
lies two ounces, Treacle one dram : let it be received on ſtupes, and applicd in like manner. Or, 
Take of Diachylon and Baſilicon of each two ounces, Oil of Lillies one ounce and a half: let them be 
melted and mixed together, and let it be applied as is above ſaid, When you ſce, feel and know, 4d 
according to reaſon, that the Bubo is come to perfect ſuppuration, it muſt be opened with an inci- = by oberg 
ſion-knife, or an actual or potential Cautery, but it is beſt to be done with a potential Cautery, unleſs Plagae-ſore 
that happily there be great inflammation, becauſe it doth draw the venom from beneath unto the with a poren« 
ſuperhicial parts, and makceth a larger orifice for the matter that is contained therein : neither muſt *4l Cautery, 
it be looked for, that Nature ſhould open it of herſelf; for then there were danger that eli while 
Nature doth work ſlowly, a venemous vapour ſhould beſtirred up, with ſiriking the heart by thear- 
teries, the brain by the nerves, and the liver by the veins, ſhould cauſe a new increafe of the venemous 
infc&tion. For fcar whereof there be ſome that will not expect the perfe&t maturation and ſuppu- 
ration, but as it were in the midſt of the crudity and maturity, will make an oritice for it to paſs 
forth at : yet it it be done bctore the tumor be at his perfe&t maturity, Pain, a Fever, and all acci- 
dents are ſtirred up, and enraged, whereof cometh a malign ulcer that often degenerates into a Gan- 
grene. For the moſt part about the tenth or eleventh day the work of ſuppuration ſeemeth perte- 
Cted and tinithed 3 but it may be ſooner or later, by reaſon of the application of Medicins, the condi- 
tion of the matter, and ſtate of the part: when the matter cometh forth, you muſt yet -uſe ſuppura- 
tive and mollifying Medicins, to maturate the remains thereof; in the mean while cleanting the 
ulcer by putting mundificatives into it, as we ſhall declare in the cure of Carbuncles. Burt if the tu- How todraw 
mor ſcem toſmk in, or hide it (clf again, it muſt be revoked and procurcd to come forth again, by - mk | 
applying of Cupping-glafles with ſcaritication, and with ſharp Medicins, yea, and with Cauteries gg jn ror tg 
both actual and potential, 
When the Cauteries are applicd it [hal] be very good to apply a Veſicatory a little bclow it, that 
there might be ſome paſſage open for the venom while the Eſchar is in falling away. For fo 
they that are troubled with the French Pox, ſo long as they have open and flowing ulcers, ſo long 
are they void of any pain that is worth the ſpeaking of; which ulcers being cloſed and cicatrized, 
they do preſently complain of great pain. If you ſuſpe& that the Brubo is more malign by reaſon 
that it is of a green or black and inflamed colour, as are thoſe that come of a melancholick hu- 
mour by aduſtion, turned into a groſs and rebellious melancholick humour, ſo that by the more 
copious influx thereof into the part, there is a danger of a gangrene and mortiticationz then the yyp,,, reper- 
places about the abſceſs muſt be armed with repercuſlives, but not the abſces it {z1t : and this may cuſfives may 
be the form of the repercuſſives: Take of the juice of Houſlcek, Purſlain, Sorrel, Night-ſhade, of be applied. 
each two ounces 3 of Vinegar one ounce, the Whites of three Eggs, of Oil of Roſes and Water-lillies 
of cach two ounces and an half, ſtir them together, and apply it about the Bubo, and renew it often : 
or boil a Pomgranate in Vinegar, beat it with Vngaentum Roſatum, or Populeon newly made, and ap- 
ply it as is aforeſaid. If theſe things do not ſtop the influx of other humours, the abſceſs it felt and 
the places about it muſt beſcaritied round about, it the part will permit it 3 that the part exoncrated 
of portion of the venom may not ſtand in danger of the extinion of the proper and natural heat, by 
the greater quantity and malignity of the humours that flow unto it. In ſcarifying you mutt have 
care of great veſlels, for tear of an irrepugnable flux of bloud, which in this caſe is very hard to Why too | 
be ſtaid or refified , both becauſe the part it {elf is greatly inflamed, and the humour very herce 3 Much bleed: 
for the expultion whercot, Nature caretul for the preſervation of the part and all the body belides, os on S oe 
ſeemeth to labour and work. But yet you mult ſuffer ſo much of the bloud and humour to flow —_ 
out as the Patient is able to abide without the loſs of his ſtrength. Morcover, you may ſpend torth 
the ſuperfluous portion of the malignity, with relaxing, mollifying, and refolving tomentations: 
as, Take the roots of Marſh-mallows, Lillies and Elkcampane, ofeach one pound 3 ot Line-ſceds and 
Fenugreek, of each one ounce, of Fenncl-ſeeds, and Annile-ſceds, of each half an ounce, of the leaves 
of Rue, Sage, Roſemary, of cach one handful, of Camomil and Melilot flowers, of each three 
handfuls; boil them all together and make thereof a decodtion for a fomentation z uſe it with a 
Sponge according to Art. Allo after the aforeſaid ſcarification, we may put Hens, or Turkies that 
lay Eggs (which therefore have their fundaments more wide and open, and for the ſame purpoſe 
put alittle ſalt intotheir fundaments) upon the ſharp top of the Bubo, that by ſhutting, their Bills 
at ſeveral times they may draw and ſuck the venom into their bodies, far more ſtrongly and bet- 
ter than Cupping-glaſſes, becauſe they are endued with a natural property againſt poiſon, for they 
eat and concoct Toads, Efts, and ſuch like virulent Beaſts : when one Hen is killed with the poiſon 
that ſhe hath drawn into her body, you muſt apply another, and then the third, fourth, fifth, and 
ſixth, within the ſpace of half an hour. There be ſome that will rather cut thern, or elſe uſe whelps 
cut aſunder in the midſt, and applied warm to the placez that by the heat of the Creature that 1s 
yet ſcarce dead, portion of the venom may be ditlipated and exhaled. But if nevertheleſs there 
be any fear of a Gangrene at hand, you muſt cut the fleſh with a deeper ſcarification, not onely 
avoiding the great veſſels, but alſo the nerves, for fear of convullion ; and after the ſcaritication and 
a ſufficient flux of bloud, you mult waſh it with Xgyptiacum, Treacle and Mithridate diffolved in 


Sca water, Aqua Vite and Vinegar. For ſuch a lotion hath virtue to ftay putrefaGiion, repel the ve- 
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nom, and prohibit the bloud from concretion : but it the Gangrene cannot be avoided ſo, Cauterics 
way be applicd to the part: eſpecially aCtual, becauſe they do more effeRually repel the force of the 
Liniments poiſon, and ſtrengthen the part. Prelcntly after the impretſhon of the hot Iron, the Eſchar mult be 
haſten the fal- cut away even unto the quick fleſh, that the venomous vapours and the humours may have a free 
en, Ry of paſſage forth 3 tor it 1s not to be looked for , that they will come forth of themſelves. With theſe 
Me HCNAT»  inunctions they are wont to haſten the falling away of the Eſchar. Take of the mucilage of Marſh- 
mallows and Line-ſeeds, of cach two ounces, treſh Butter or Hogs-greafe one ounce, the yolks of three 
Eggs incorporate them together, and make thereot an Ointment : Butter, Swines-greaſe, Oil of 
Rolcs with the yolks ot Eggs, perform the felt ſame thing. When the Eſchar is fallen away, we 
mult ule digeſtives, As, Take of the juice of Plantain, Water-Betony, and Sirallage, of cach three 
ounces, honcy of Roſes four ounces, Venice Turpentine five ounces, Barly flower three drams, Aloes 
two drams, Oil of Roſes four ounces, Treaclke halt a dram : make a mundihcative according to Art, 
Or, Take of Venice Turpentine tour ounces, Syrup of dried Roſes and Wormword, of each an ounce, 
of the powder of Aloes, Maſtich, Myrrh, Barly-flower, of cach one dram, of M. :.zidate halt an ounce ; 
Incorporate them together. The unguent that followeth is very meet tur putrehcd and corroding 
Againſt caring \1jcers; Take red Orpiment one ounce, of unquenched Lime, burnt Alum, Pomgranat Pills, of each 
—_ {fix drams, of Olibanzwm, Galls, of each twodrams, of Wax and Oilas much as thall ſuthce : make 
thereof an unguent. This doth mundihe firongly, conſume putrehed fleſh, aud dry up virulent hu- 
The praiſe of miditics that engender Gangrenes. But there is not a more excellent unguent than Agyptiaciom in- 
-£8)Þ14464, cxeafcd in firength, tor beſides many other virtues that it hath, it doth conſume and walte the proud 
fleſh; for there is neither Oil nor Wax that goeth into the compolition thercot, with which things 
the virtue of ſharp Medicins convenicnt for ſuch Ulcers, is delaid, and as it were dulled and hindered 
from their pcrfcct operation, ſo long as the ulcer is kept open. There have becn many that being 
diſeaſed with this diſeaſe, have had much matter and venomous hlth come out at their abſcels; {0 
that it ſeemed ſufhcient, and they have been thought well recovered, yet have they dicd ſuddenly. 
In the mean while when theſe things are in doing, cordial Medicins are not to be omitted to iitreng- 
then the heart : And Purgations mult be renewed at ccrtain ſeaſons, that Nature may be every way 
unloaded of the burthcn of the venenate humours, 
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buncle 15, bloud vitiated by the corruption of the proper ſubltance. It often cometh to pals through 
the occaſion of this untamable malignity, that the Carbuncle cannot be governcd or con- 
tained within the dominion of Nature. In the beginning it is ſcarce ſo big as a ſecd or grain of 
Millet or Peaſe, ſticking firmly unto the part and immovable, fo that the skin cannot be pulled from 
The figns of a the ficth 3 but ſhortly after it increaſeth like to a Bubo, unto a round and ſharp hcad,- with great 
—— head, pricking pain, asif it were with needles, burning and intolerable, eſpecially a little betore night, 
and while the meat is in concoCting, more than when it is perfectly concotted. In the midii thereof 
appeareth a bladder puffed up and filled with fanious matter, It you cut this bladder, you ſhall tind 
when teas, TE fleth under it parchcd, burned and black, as it there had been a burning coal laid there, whereby 
ted. " itſcemeth thatit took the name of Carbuncle z but the flcih that is about the place is like a Rain- 
bow, of divers colours, as red, dark green, purple, livid and black z but yet always with a {hining 
blackneſs, like unto Stone-Pitch, or like unto the true precious ſtone which they call a Carbuncle, 
whence ſome alto ſay it took the name. Some call it a Nai}, becauſe it inferreth like pain as a Nail 
e driven into the fleſh, There are many Carbuncles which take their beginning with acrutty ulcer 
without a pulile, like to the burning of an hot Iron : and theſe are of a black colour, they increaſe 
quickly, according to the condition of the matter whereof-they aremade, All peſtilent Carbuncles 
have a Fever joined with them, and the grieved part ſecmeth to be ſo heavy, as it it were covered or 
preſſed with lead tied hard witha ligature : There cometh mortal ſwounings, faintings, toſſing, 
turning, idle talking, raging, gangrenes and mortihcations 3 not onely to the part, bur alſo to the 
whole body 3 by reaſon (as I think) of the opprefſion of the ſpirits of the part, and the ſuffocation of 
thenatural heat, as we {cealſo in many that have a pcltilent Bubo: for a Bubvu and Carbuncle are 
How the Mat- tumors of a near athnity, ſo that the one doth ſcarce come without the other, conlilting of onc kind 
ter of a Bubo of matter, unleſs that which maketh the Bubo is more groſs and clammy, and that which cauſcth the 
—— 4 Carbuncle more ſharp, burning and raging, by reaſon of its greater ſubtilty, fo that it maketh an 
Eſcinar on the place where it is, as wg noted betore, 


What a Gar- k Peſtilent Carbuncle is a ſmall tumor, or rather a malign puſtle, hot, and raging, conſitting of 
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body. and iri maany it happencth that they have the Bubo and Carbuncle before they have 

any Fever z which giveth better hope of health, if there be no other malign accident there- 

with : for it isa fign that Nature is the Victor, and hath gotten the upper-hand, which excluded the 

Why it is peltilent venom: bctore it could come to affault the heart. But if a Carbuncle and Bubo come after 
deadly to the Fever, it is mortal; forit is a token that the heart is affe&ted, moved and incenſed with the tu- 
have afore {ous rage of the venom, whereof preſently cometh a feverilh heat or burning; and corruption of 


come after the : Vol L 
Vever, the humours, {cnt as it were from the center unto the ſuperticies of the body. Ir is a good lign,when 
the 


& Ome having the Pcſtilence have but one Carbuncle, and ſome more, in divers parts of their 
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the Patients mind is not troubled, from the beginning until the ſeventh day 3 but when the Bubo 
or Carbuncle {inketh down again ſhortly after that it 15 riſen, it is a mortal ſign, eſpecially it ill acci- 
dents follow it. If after they are brought to ſuppuration they preſently wax dry without any rea- 
fon thereof, it is an ill ſign: Thoſe Carbuncles that are generated of bloud have a greater Eſchar than 
thoſe that are made of choler , becauſe that bloud is of a groſs confiltence, and therefore occupicth a 
greater room in the fleſh: contrariwiſe, a cholerick humour is more ſmall iri quantity and thin, and 
it taketh little room in the upper part ot the fleſh onely, as you may ſee in an Eryſipelas. And I have 
ſcen Carbuncles whoſe Eſchars were as broad and as large as half the back : alſo I have ſcen others, 
which going up by the ſhoulders to the throat, did ſo cat away the fleſh that was under them, that the 
rough artery or wind-pipe might be ſeen bare, when the Eſchar was fallen away. I had once a Car- 
buncle which was in the midſt of my belly, ſo that when the Eſchar was fallen away, I might very 
plainly ſee the Peritonexm or Rim 3 and the cicatrice that remaineth is as broad as my hand; but 
they do not ſpread themſelves fo far, without the great danger or death of the Patient. There alſo 
ſome Carbuncles which beginning at the parts under the chin, diſperſe themſelves by little and little 
unto the battle-bones, and fo ſtrangle the Patient. So in many the Buboes in the Groin ariſe above 


a great part of the muſcles of the Epigaſtrizm. Truly of thoſe abſceſſes that arelo large and great in Huge peſtilent 
quantity, nd ſo terrible to be ſeen, there is great danger of death tothe Patient, or at leati to the abſcefies com- 
grieved part; for after the conſolidation the part remaineth as if it were leprous, which aboliſheth the monly deadly. 


action of the part, as I have ſcen in many. Often-times alſo the corruption of the matter is ſo great, 
that the fleſh leaveth the bones bare : but Carbuncles often leave the joints and ligaments quite re- 
ſolved, through the occaſion of the moitture that is ſoaked and ſunk into them 3, tor they often caſt 
out putrehied and virulent fanious matter, whereby cating and creeping ulcers are bred, many bliſters 
and pultles ariſing up in the parts round about it 3 which ſhortly breaking into one, make a great 
ulcer. Thele come very ſeldom and flowly unto ſuppuration, or at leaſt to caſt out laudable matter, 
eſpecially if they have their original of cholerz becauſe the matter is ſooner burned with heat than 
{uppurated. Therctore then, it they can be brought to ſuppuration by no Medicins, if the tumor (t 
remain black, if when they arc opencd, nothing at all, or clſea very little ſharp moiſture doth come 
forth, they arealtogether mortal, and there is (carce one of a thouſand who hath thele accidents that 
recovereth health. Diſperſed ſinall bliſters, coming of vapours ſtirred up by the matter that is under 
the skin, and arethcre ttaid and kept from paſſage forth, do not neceſſarily tore-[hew death in Car- 
buncles. But if the part be ſwollen or puffed up, it it be of a green or black colour, and it it feel nei- 
ther pricking nor burning, itis a fign of a mortal gangrene. Bubocs or Carbunclcs ſeldom or never 
come without a Fever: but the Fever is more veheiment when they are in the cmunCctories or ner- 
vous parts, than when they are in the fleſhy parts; yet it is lefs, and all fyynptoms are leſs and more 
tolerable in a man that is ſtrong and of a good temperature: CarbuncleFnot onely affect the out- 
ward, but alſo the inward parts, and oftentimes both together. It the heart be vexed in ſuch fort 
with a Carbuncle that nothing thereof appeareth forth on the ſuperticial parts, all hope of lite is paſt, 
and thoſe ſuddenly die, cating, drinking, or walking, and not thinking any thing ot death. It the 
Carbuncle be in the Midriff or Lungs, they are ſoon ſuffocatcd : if it be in the Brain, the Patient be- 
cometh frantick, and ſo dieth : if it be in the parts. .appointed, for the paſſage of the urine, they die of 
the ſuppreſſion of their water, as it happened in the Queen-mothers waiting maid, at the Caſile of 
Roſfilion, of whom I ſpake before: it it be in the Stomach, it inferreth the accidents that are ſhewed in 
this Hiſtory following, | 
While I wasa Surgeon in the Hoſpital of Paris, a youngand firong Monk of the order of S. Vidtor, 
being overſeer of the Woman that kept the ſick people of that.place, fell into a continual Fever very 
ſuddenly, with his Topgue black, dry, rough,{(by reaſon of the putreticd and corrupted humours, and 
the vapours riling from the whole body to that place) and hanging out like unto a Hounds, with un- 
quenchable thirlt, often \wouning and defire to vornit : he had convultfions over all his body,through 
the vehemency and malignity ot the diſeaſe, and ſo he died the third day. Wheretore thole that 
kept the ſick people in the Hoſpital, thought that he had been poiſoned, for the certain knowledge 
whereof the Governours of the Hoſpital commanded his body to be opened. I therefore calling to 
me a Phytician and Surgeon, we found in the bottom of his ſtomach, a print or imprethon, as it it 
had been with an hot iron or potential Cautery, with an Eſchar or crult as broad as ones nail, all 
the reſt of his ſtomach was greatly contracted and ſhrunk up togethcr, and as it were horny 3 which 
we conlidering, and eſpecially the Eſchar which was deep in the ſubltance of the ſtomach, we all ſaid 
with one voice, that-he was poiſoned with Sublimate or Arſenick. But behold, while I was ſewing 
up his belly, I perccived many black ſpots diſperſed diverily throughout the skin : then Iasked my 
company what they thought of thoſe ſpots? truly ({aid I) it ſeemeth unto me that they are like unto 
the Purple ſpots or marks that are in the Peſtilence. The Phyſician and the Surgeon denied it, and 
ſaid that they were the bitings of Fleas. But I perſwaded them to conſider the number of them over 
all the whole body, and allo of their great depth and depreſſion into the fleſh; for when we had 


j11 Deadly Cars 
buncles. 


An Hiſtory. 


thruſt Needles deep into the fleſh in the midit of them, and fo cut away the fleſh about the needle, _ to diſtin« 
we found the fleſh about the needle to be black : moreover his noſtrils, nails, and cars, were livid, and $9 Purple 


from 


all the conſtitution of his body was contrary, and far unlike to the bodies of thoſe that died of other Flee-bitivgk 


ſickneſles or diſeaſes. Alſo it was credibly reported unto us by thoſe that kept him, that his Face was 
ſo alcercd a little before he died, that his familiar friends could hardly know him. We perſuaded by 
theſe proots, revoked our former. opinion and ſentence, and made a Certificate to be ſent unto the 
Governoursand Maſters of the Hoſpital, ſetting our hands and ſeals unto it, to certihe them that he 
dicd of a peltilent Carbuncle. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of the Cure of a Peſtilent Carbmncle. 


ſtick, very hot, malignity of the venomous matter, and by the burning Fever that is therewithall annexed, 
ON I think it manifeſt, that very hot, emplaſtick, and drawing Medicins ſhould not be applicd 
w— "ao fora tO this kind of tumor, becauſe they prohibit or hinder the exhalation, or waſting forth of the vene- 
Carbuncle. nate malignity, becauſe that by ſtopping the pores of the skin, they increaſe and cauſe a greater heat 
in the part than there was before, Therctore it is better to uſe reſolving Medicins which may aſ- 
ſwage heat, and reſolve the porcs of the skin. Therctore thirſt the place muſt be fomented with 
Water and Oil mixcd together, wherein a little Treacle hath been difſolved, leaving thereon ſtupes 
wet therein : you may alſo uſe the decoftion of Mallows, the Roots of Lillies, Linc-{ceds, Figs, with 
Oil of Hypericon,to make the skin thin,and to draw forth the matter 3 and the day following you mult 
apply the Cataplaſm following, y 
A Cataplaſm Take the leaves of Sorrel and Henbane, roaſt them under the hot aſhes, afterwards beat them with 
for a peſtilent four yolks of Eggs, two drams of Treacle, Oil of Lillies, three ounces, Barly-meal as much as ſhall ſut- 
Carbuncle, fice; make thereof a Cataplaſm in the form of a liquid Pultiſe : this afſwageth heat and fturthercth 
Another, Afſuppuration. Or, Take the roots of Marſh-mallows and Lillies, of each four ounces, Line-ſeeds halt 
an ounce, boil them, beat them, and then ſtrain them through a Serſe, adding thereto of freſh Butter 
one ounce and half, Mithridate one dram, of Barly-meal as much as ſhall ſuffice: make thereot aCa- 
taplaſm according to Art. Thoſe Cataplaſms that follow, are moſt effetual to draw the venomous 
matter forth, and to make a perfe& ſuppuration, eſpecially when the flux of the matter is not ſo 
orcat, but that the part may bear it. Take the Roots of white Lillies, Onions, Leaven, of cach half 
an ouncez Muſtard-ſeeds, Pigeons dung, Sope, of each one dram fix Snails in their ſhells, of tine 
Sugar, Treacle and Mithridate, of cach halt a dram 3 beat them altogether and incorporate them 
Other Cata- with the yolks of Eggs : make thereof a Cataplaſm, and apply it warm. Or, Take the yolks of 
plaſms. ſix Eggs, of Salt powdered one ounce, of Oil of Lillies and Treacle, of each half a dram Barly-mcal 
The tae of * much as will ſuffice : make thereof a Cataplaſm. Take of ordinary Diachylon tour ounces, of” 
Scabious a. © "gxentum Baſilicon two ounces Oil of Violets half an ounce : make thereot a Medicin. Many 
gainſt a peſti- ancient Profeſſors greatly commend Scabious ground, or brayed between two ſtones, and mixed with 
lent Carbun- old Hogs-greaſe, the yolks of Eggs, and alittle Salt, for it will cauſe ſuppuration in Carbuncles, alſo 
cle. an Egg mixed with Barly-ggcal, and Oil of Violets doth mitigate pain,and ſuppurate. A Raddiſh-roor 
en gy a cut in {lices,and fo the nBeaid one after one untoa carbuncle or peſtilent tumor, doth mightily draw 
out the venom out the poiſon. The juice of Colts-foot doth extinguiſh the heat of Carbuncles: the Herb called 
powerfully, Devils-bit being bruiſed, worketh the like effe&t. I have often uſed the Medicin following to the 
heat of Carbuncles with very good ſucceſs; it doth alſo aflwage pain and cauſe ſuppuration. Take 
of the Soot ſcraped from a Chimney four ounces, &f common Salt two ounces, beat tnem wito ſmall 
Powder, adding, thereto the yolks of two Eggs, and ſtir tham well together, until it-come to have 
Thetop of a theconliſtence of a Pultiſe, and let it be applied warm unto the Carbuncle. In the beginning the 
Carbuncle, point or head of the Carbuncle mult be burned, if it be black, by dropping thereinto ſcalding hot Oil, 
_— 4/1 . or Aqua fortis 3 tor by fuch a burning the venom is ſuffocated, as touched by lightning, and the pain 
= Cy es e996 is much leflencd, asI have proved oftentimes : neither is it to be fearcd left that this burning ſhould 
be too painful, for it toucheth nothing but the point of the Carbuncle, which by reaſon of the 
Eſchar that is there, is void of ſenſe. After this burning , you muſt go forward with the former 
deſcribed Medicins , until the Eſchar ſeemeth to ſeparate it ſelf trom the fleſh round about it, which 
is a token of the Patients recovery, for it fignifieth that Nature is ſtrong and able to reſiſt the poj- 
The falling of ſon. After the fall of the Eſchar, you mult uſe gentle munditicatives, as thoſe which we have pre- 
the Eſchar ſcribed in a Peſtilent Buboz not omitting ſometimes the uſe of ſuppurative and mollifying Mcdi- 
romiſerh =cjns :; that while the groſs matter is cleanſed, that which is as yet crude may be brought to ſuppu- 


Why empla- B the fore-named ſigns of a peſtilent Carbuncle, and eſpecially by the bitterneſs of the pain, 


_— :1. ration : for then the indication is two-told, the one to ſuppurate that which remains as yet crude 
dication, and raw in the part, and the other to cleanſe that which remains concocted and perfectly digeticd 


in the ulcer. 


CHAP. XXXV. 


Of the itching and inflammation happening in Peſtilent Ulcers, and how to cicatrize them. 


Jacent parts ulcerous puſtles, which here and there, with burning and great itching prick and vellicate 
are troubled the part, The cauſe may happen either externally or internally 3 internally, by a thin and 
with irching. biting ſawes, which ſweating from the Ulcer, moiltens the neighbouring parts. But externally by 
A ſomentati- the conſtipation of the pores of the skin, induced by the continual application of Medicins. To rc- 
_ this  medy this the place muſt be fomcnted with diſcuſſing and relaxing things, as Agua fortis, which the 
au 88 Coldſmiths have uſed for ſeparating of Metals, Alum-water, the water of Lime, Brine, and the like. 
Why theſe Ul- But Ulcers left by Carbuncles and peſtilent Buboes, are difficultly cicatrized, by reaſon of the cor- 
cers are hard xoding ſanies proceeding from the cholerick or phlegmatick and ſalt bloud , which being in 
- - cicatil- fault by the corruption of the whole ſubſtance, cauſeth the abſceſs: beſides, ſuch Ulcers are com- 
: monly round, and therefore hard to be cicatrized , for that the Quitture hath no tree paſſage 
forth 3 ſo the ſanies, of its own nature acrid and corroding, doth by delay acquire greater acri- 

mony and nitrolity z ſo by its burning touch diſſolving the adjacent fleſh, it hinders the conjundtion 

and 


why the ad- T: parts adjoining to a peſtilent Ulcer, oft-times are {uperficiarily excoriated by reaſon of 
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and unition of the lips of the ulcer : but in the interim, the lips of the ulcer become callous, which 

unleſs they be helped by cutting, or cating, Mcdicins, the ulcer cannct be healed; tor that by their 

denſity they hinder the {ſweating out of a ſufficient quantity of the dewy glew, to heal up the ulcer. 

Now the ulcer being plained and brought equal to the other fleſh, we muli uſe Epuloticks 3 that is, Two forts, of 
ſuch thingsas have a taculty to cicatrize Ulcers by condenfing and hardning the turtace of the fleſh ; Epuloticks, 
Of theſe there are two kinds; for ſome without much biting bind and dry, ſuch are Pomgranat-= 

pills, Oak-bark, Tutia, Litharge, burnt Bones, Scales of Braſs, Galls, Cypreſs-nuts, Minium, Anti- 

mony, Bolc-Armcnick, the burnt and waſhed ſhells of Oylters, Lime nine times waſhed, and many 

Metalline things. Others are next to theſe, by which proud fleth is conſumed 3 but ſuch mult be {pa- 

ringly uſcd : Of this kind is waſhed Vitriol, burnt Alum, which excdlleth other Epuloticks, by rea- 

ſon of the excellent drying and aftringent faculty conſolidating the fleſh, which by being moiſined by 

an cxcrementitious humour, grows lank. For that the ſcar which is made, is commonly unſightly Remedies 
in this kind of Ulcers, as red, livid, black, ſwollen, rough, by reaſon of the great adultion imprin- gainft — os 
ted in the part, as by a burning coal : therefore I have thought good here toict down ſome means, formiry of 
by which this deformity may be corrected or amended, If the ſcar be too big, or high, it ſhall "7% 

be plained by making convenient ligation and ſtraight binding to the part a Plate of Lead rubbed 

over with Quick-filver z but you may whiten it by anointing it with Lime nine times waſhed 

(that ſoit may be more gentle, and loſe the acrimony) and incorporated with Oil of Roſes. Some 

take two pound of Tartar or Argal, burn it, and then powder it 3 put it in a cloth, and ſo let it hang 

in a moiſt Vaulc or Cellar, and fera Veſſel under it to receive the dropping of Liquor, which is good 

to be rubbed fora good ſpace upon the ſcar. The ſame faculty is thought to be in that moiſture of 

eggs, which {weats through the ſhell, whileſt they are roaſted at the coals; asalſo wguentm citri- 

mm and Emplaſt. de ceruſia newly made, The three tollowing compoſitions are much approved. gjnements ts 
Re Axungie ſuille nonies lote in aceto acerrimo F iv. cinab. ſucci citri, & alum. uſti, an. 5 |-. ſulphur, CT and 
vivi ignem band experti, 5 ij. camph, Y ij. fiat putvis 3 then let them all be incorporatcd together, and take away 
make an Oinment : it attenuates the skin, and cleanteth (pots, Rx Olei byoſe, olei ſemin. cucurb, an, - j, (cars. 

olei tartar. 5 >. cere alb. ii). liquefiant ſimul lento igne > deinde adde fpermat. ceti 3v). removeantur predicts 

ab igne donec infrigid. poſtea adde troch, alb. Rhaſis pul. 3 it). camph. 5 J. tandem cum mali citri ſuceo omnia 

diligent. commiſce, fiat linimentum. Or elſe, BR Rad. ſerpent. 3 j. bulliat in aqua com. \ j. ad dimid. deinde 

adde ſulph. vivi ignem non experti, & alum. crudi, pulveriſ. an. 5 j.  « colent. preditt. & addatuy caph. 3 |. 

ſucci byoſcyami 3 j. |f, Let this Medicin be kept in a lead or glaſs Veſſel and when you woud uſe 

it, dip linnen cloths thercin , and lay them to the part. You may alſo uſe theſe Mcdicins againfi 

the redneſs of the Facez and you may tetch them oft in the morning by waſhing the Face with warm 

Water and Bran, 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of ſundry kinds of Evacuations, and firſt of Sweating and Vomiting. 


He peſtilent malignity is not onely evacuatcd and ſent forth by the eruption of puſtles and I 
| ſpots, but alſo by Sweat, Vomit, Bleeding at Noſc, at the Hemorrhoids, by the Courſes, a in Bond 
Flux of the Belly, and other ways fo that Nature by every kind of excretion may be trecd nity is nor cars 

from the deadly poiſon, eſpecially that which is not as yet arrived at the heart. But chit rcgard ried away by 
mult be had to the inclination of Nature, and we mutt attend what way it chiefly aims at, and what 22< way, Jur 
kind of excretion it affc&s. Yet ſuchevacuations are not always critical, but uſually ſymptomarti- by wavy hows 
calz for that oft-times Nature is (o irritated by the untamable malignity of the matter, that it can. chicf regard 
no way digeſt it , but is forced by any means to ſend it away crude as it is. Wherefore if Nature © the mocion 
may ſeem by the moiſineſs of the 5kin, the ſuppreſſion of Urin, and other fignsto atf{ct a crif's and f Narvre 
excretion by Sweat, you then ſhall procure it by the formerly mentioned means. It is delivered by $2. OE 
the Ancients, that all Sweats in acute diſeaſes are (aJutary , which happen upon a critical day, PEO 
which arc univerſal and hot, and fignificd before the critical day. But in this rapid and dcadly dil- 
eaſe of the Plage, we mult not expecta Criſis, but as ſoon as we can, and by what means we may, to A Ci7s muſt 
free Nature from ſo dire and potent an Enemy. gh - 

But oft-times the tough and groſs excrementitious humours may be purged by Vomit,which could Plague. 
not be evacuated by firong Purges, Therctore alſo by this manner of excretion may we hop: tor the 
excluſion of the pettilent venom, if there be nothing which may hinder 3 and Nature by trequent nau- 
ſcouſneſs may ſeem to affe this way : the endeavour thercot ſhall be helped by giving fome halt a 
pint of warm Water to be drunk with four ounces of common Ol, an ounce of Vinegar, and a lictle 
juice of Raddith: after the taking of the potion, it is fit tothrult into the throat a Gooſe-quill dipped yo to Dro 
in the ſame Oil, orclſe a branch of Roſemary : or elle by thrutting in the tingers, (o to procure vo- cure Vomit, 
mit 3 alſo portion of eight ounces of the mucilaginous water ot the decoQtion of Line-ſceds will 
procure Vomit. Or elſe, R Rad. raph. in taleol. ſect. vel ſem. ejus, & ſem. atriplicis, an. 5 iij. bulliant in 
aqua com. quod ſufficit pro doſi. in colatura diſſolve oxym. & ſyr. acet. an. 5 5. exhibeatur potio larga & tepids. 
Or clſe, Bk Oxym. Gal. 5 vj. ol. com. 3 ij. paretur potio tepid. But Nature mul not be forced, unlets of yy, ves. 
its own accord it undertake this motion, for forced and violent vomiting, diſtends the nervous hbres mutt nor be 
of the ventricle, dejects the ſtrength, breaks the veſſels of the lungs, whence proceeds a deadly {pitting forced, 
of bloud. Wherefore if the ſtomach ſhall trouble it {elf with a vain and hurtful delire to vomit, it 
ſhall rather be {trengthened with bags of Roſes, Wormwocd, and Sanders, uling inwardly the juice 
of Quinces and Berberries, and Broths made for the {ame purpoſe. 
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CHAP. XXXVII 
Of Spitting, Salvation, Belching, Hicketing, and making of Water. 
The effe& of Hat long evacuations may be made by Spitting and Salivation, you may learn by the exam- 
Spirring in Pe- l ple of ſuchas have a Pleurific 3 for the matter of the Pleurific being turned into pus, the pu- 
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rulent matter ſuckt up by the rare and ſpongeous ſubſtance of the lungs, and thence drawn 
into the afpera arteria, is laſtly caſt out by the mouth. 

There is none ignorant how much ſuchas have the Lmes Venerea arc helped by Salivation and Spit- 
ting. - Buttheſe ſhall be procured by a Maſticatory of the roots of Treos, Pellitory of Spain, Maltich, 
ws the likez the mucilage of Line-ſeed held in the mouth will work the ſame ctfeR. 

That ſuch as have a moiſt brain may cxpcl their ſuperfluous humours by ſneezing, and blowing 
their noſes; the brain, by the ſirength of the expulſive faculty, being ſtirred up to the excluſion of 
that which is harmful, may be known by the example of old people and children which are daily 
purged by thcir noſes; the brain is ſtirred up to both kinds of excretion from cauſes cither intcrnal 
or extcrnal : from the internal, as by a phlegmatick and vaporous matter, which contained in che 
brain, offends it : externally, as by receiving the beams of the Sun in the noltrils, or by tickling them 
with a feather, or blowing into them the powder of Helleborc, Exphorbium, Pyrethrum, Multard-ſceds, 
and the like Sternutamentories. For then the brain is ttraitned by its own expullive faculty, to the 
excretion of that which is troublous unto it. Sneezing breaketh forth with noiſe, for that the mat- 
ter paſſeth through ſiraits, to wit, by the ſtraitning paſſages of the Os cribroſiom, which is ſeated at the 
roots of the noſirils. It is not fit to cauſe ſneezing in a body very plethorick, unleſs you have hrik 
premiſed general Medicins, left the humours ſhould be more powerfully drawn into the brain, and fo 
cauſe an Apoplexy, Vertigo, or the like ſymptoms. 

By Belching the flatulencies contained in the ventricle, being the off-ſpring of crudity, or flatulent 
meats, are expelled : theſe by their taſte and (mel), pleaſing, ſtinking, ſweet, bitter or tart, ſhew the 
condition and kind of crudity of the humours from whence they are raiſed : now vomiting freeth 
the ſtomach of crudities, but the diſtemper mult be corrc&ed by contraries, as altering things to be 
preſcribed by the Phyſician. 

Hicketting is a contraQion and extenſion of the nervous fibres of the ſtomach, to caſt forth ſuch 
things as are too contumaciouſly impad in the coats thercot 3 yet repletion onely is not the cauſe 
thereof, but ſometimes inanition alſo; ſo oft-times a putrid vapour from ſome other place, breaking 
into the ſtomach, as from a peſtilent Bubo or Carbuncle z alſo all acid and acrid things, becauſe they 
prick, vellicate and provoke the tunicles of the ventriole, as Vinegar, ſpiced things, and the like 3 ot- 
ten and contumacious hicketting after purging, a wound or vomiting, is ill; but it a convullion 
preſently happen thereon, it is deadly. 

Several remedies mult be uſed according, to the variety of the cauſes: for repletion helps that hic- 
ketting that proceeds from inanition, and evacuation that which happens by repletion : that which 
proceeds from a putrid and venemous vapour, is helped by Treacle and Antidotes 3 that which is oc- 
caſioned by acid and acrid things, is cured by the uſe of grols, fatty, and cold things. 

Now the whole body is oft-times purged by urin, and by this way the feveriſh matter is chicfly 
and properly accuſtomed to be evacuated : not a few being troubled with the Laes Venerea, when as 
they could not be brought to ſalivation by unction, have been cured by the large evacuation of urin 
cauſed by Diuretick Mcdicins. Diureticks wherewithall you may move urin, are formerly dc-— 
(cribed in treating of the Stone. But we muſt abſtain from more acrid Diurcticks, eſpecially 
when as inflammation is in the bladder; for otherwiſe the noxious humours are ſent to the affe- 
Red part, whence there is danger of a deadly Gangrene. Therefore then it is better to uſe diver- 
ſion by ſweat, 


CHAP, XXXVIII. 
Of the Menſtrual and Hzmorrhoidal Pwrgation. 


Ot onely Reaſon, but alſo manifold experience induceth us to believe that Women by 
the benetit of their menſtrual purgation, eſcape and are freed from great, peltilent, and 
abſolutely deadly diſeaſes; wheretore it muſt be procured by remedies, both inward- 

ly taken, and outwardly applied : theſe may be taken inwardly with good ſucceſs, Caſſia Lignea, 
Cinnamon, the Bark of the Root of a Mulberry, Saffron, Agarick, Nutmeg, Savine, Diagridium, 
and divers others. But if the affe& require more vehement Medicins, the roots of Tithymal, 
Antimony , Cantharides (taken in ſmall quantity) move the Courſes moſt powertully ; frictions 
and ligatures made upon the thighs and legs conduce hereto, as alſoCupping in the inner and mid- 
dle part of the thighs, the opening of the Vein Saphena, Leeches applicd to the oritice of the neck 
of the Womb, Peſfaries, Nodulaes, Clyſters, Baths, Fomcntations made of odoritcrous things, 
which by the tragrancy of their odour, or rather by their heat may attenuate and cut groſs humours, 
open the obſtructed orifices of the Veins ſuch are the Roots of Marſh-mallows, Orris, Parſly, Fen- 
nel, Knecholm, the Leaves and Flowers of St. Fohns Wort, Aſparagus, Rocket, Balm, Chervile, Mug- 
wort, Mints, Penny-royal, Savory, Roſemary, Rue, Tyme, Sage, Bay-berries, Broom, Ginger, 
Cloves, Pepper, Nutmegs, and the like; te vapour of the boiling whereof, let the Woman, fit- 
ting upon a perforated (cat, receive by a funnel into the neck of her Womb, covering herſelt warm on 
all ſides, that ſo nothing may otherwiſe break forth. Of the ſame things may be made baths, as 
well gencral, as particular. Alſo Peſſaries are good made after this manner; RK Theriac. Mithrid.an. 5 (8, 
calt or. 
® 
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caſtor. gem. ammoniac. an. 3). miſce cum bombace in ſucco mercurialis tinfo, fiat peſſarizm. Or ele, Peſſaries to 
Re Rad. petreſelin. & fanng. ſub cineribus coftas, deinde contuſas cum pul. ftaphyſag. pyreth. croco & oleo provoke the 
liliorum 3 ſo make a peſſary in the for? of a ſuppoſitory or nodula. Re Pulv. myrrh. & aloes, an, ©» 

3 j. fol. ſabin. nigel. artbewiſ, an. 3 ij. 1:17, Helleb. nigr. 3 }. croci, Y j. cum ſucco mercur. & melle com- 

mwni : make a pefſary in cotton. This which follows is more cffeEtual, BR Swcci rut. abſinth, an, 

5 ij. myrrh. exphorh. caſtor. ſabin. diacrid. terebinth, galban. theriac. an. 7 j. make a pefſary according to 

art 3 let a thred hang out of the one end of the peſfarics, that $o you may eahily draw them forth 

as you pleaſe, 

But if this menſtruous flux once provoked, flow too immodcrately, it muſt be ſtopped by ufing How to ſtop 
meats of grofſer and more viſcid juice, by opening a vein in the arm, application of Cupping-glaiſes *h< Courſes 
under the duggs, frictions and ligations of the upper parts, as the arms, putting, up of pellarics, appli- —_— 
cation of refrigerating and aſiringent plaſters to the lower belly, ſhare, and loins, laying the woman N 
in a convenient place, and not upon a feather-bed. 

This following injection foppeth the bloud flowing out of the womb. Re Aqre plant. & fabroy, 
an. th j. nucum eupreſ. gallar. immatur. an. 5 ij. berber. ſumach. balauſt. vitriol. rom. alum. roch. an. 3 ij. 
bulliant omnia ſimul, & fiat decoftio : of this make injection into the womb. In the performance of all 
theſe things, I would have the Surgeon depend upon the advice of a Phyſician, as the occafion and 
place (hall permit. 

But if Nature endeavour to free it ſelf of the peſtilent matter by the hemorrhoids, you may pro- How to pro- 
voke them by frictions and ſtrong ligatures in the lower parts, as if the thighs or legs were broken, Yoke the He- 
by Ventoles applicd with great flame to the inncr fide of the thigh, by application of hot and attra- — 
ctive things to the fundament, ſuch as are Fomentatjons, Emplaſters, Unguents ſuch as is uſually 
made of an Onion roafted under the cmbers, and incorporated with Treacle and a little Oil of Rue : 
after the hzmorrhoid veins, by theſe means, come to ſhew themſelves, they ſhall be rubbed with 
rough linnen.cloths, or Fig-leaves, or a raw Onion, or an Ox-gall mixt with ſome powder of Col- 

Joquintida. Lafily, you may. apply Horſc-lceches, or you may open them with a lancet, it they hang 
much forth of the fundament, and bc {wollen with much bloud. But it they flow too unmoderate- 
ly, they may be (taid by the ſame micars as the Courſes, 


CHAP. XXXIX, 
Of procuring evacuation by ſtool, or a flux of the belly. 


Ature oftentimes, both by its ſelf, of its own accord, as alſo hclped by laxative and 
purging Medicins, calts into the belly and guts, as into the tink of the body , the 
whole matter of a peltilent diſeaſe, whence are cauſed Dzarrbeaes, Lienteries, and Dy- 
ſenteries,, you may diſtinguiſh theſe kinds of fluxes of the belly, by the evacuated excrements: 
For if they be thin and ſincere, that is, retain the nature of one, and that a timple humour, as of 
Choler, Melancholy, or Phl:gm 3 and if they be caft forth in a great quantity, without the ulce- 
ration or excoriation of the guts, vehement or fretting pain, then it is a Diarrbez, which ſome wha 2 5 
alſo call Fluxus Humoralis. It is called a Lienteria, when as by the refolved retentive taculty of rg is. 
the ſtomach and guts cauſed by ill humours, cither there colleed, or flowing from ſome other 
place; or by acold and moilt diftemper , the meat is calt forth crude, and almolt as it was taken, 
A Dyſenteria is , when as many and diftcrent things, and oft-times mixt with bloud , are calt torth 4... 4 n.. 
with pain, gripings, and an ulccr of the guts, cauled by acrid choler, fretting in ſunder the coats of ouceris is. 
the veſlcls, 
But if in any kind of diſcaſe, certainly in a peſtilent one, fluxes of the belly happen immoderate in 
quantity, and horrible in the quality of their contents, as liquid, viſcous, trothy , as from melted 
greaſe, yellow, red, purple, green, ath-colourcd, black, and exceeding ftinking. The cauſe is va- The cauſe of 
rious, and many forts ot 1!] humours, which taken hold of, by the pettilent malignity, turn into divers various and 
ſpecies, differing in their whole kind, both from their particular, as alſo trom Nature in general, by — EX» 
reaſon of the corruption of their proper ſubliance, whole inſeparable lign is ſtench, which1s oft-times (1, —nrckey 
accompanied by Worms. « 
In the Camp at Amiens, a pcſtilent Dyſentery was over all the Camp, in this the ſtrongeſt Souldiers an Hiſtory; 
purgcd forth mcer bloud. 1 diflc&ing ſome of their dead bodies, oblerved the mouths of the Me- 
faraick veinsand arteries, opened and much (wollen 3 and whereas they entered into the guts, were 
jut like little Caty/edons, out of which as I prefſed them, there flowed bloud, For both by the excct- 
tive heat of the Summers Sun, and the minds of the enraged Souldiers, great quantity of acrid and 
cholerick humour was generated, and fo lowed into the belly : but you thall know whether the grea- 
tcr orlefler guts be ulceratcd, better by the mixture of the bloud with the excrements, than by 
the {ite of the pain 3 therefore in the one you mult rather work by Clyſtersz but in tae other by Mc- 
dicins taken by the mouth, 
Thercfore, if by gripings, a Teneſmus, the murmuring and working of the guts, you ſuſpect in a 
peltilent diſeaſe, that Nature endeavours to disburden it ſclt by the lower parts, neither in the mcan : 
white doth it ſucceed to your delire,then mult it be helped forward byArt.as by taking a potion of 3ſ$, A Poon. 
of Hiera ſimplex, and a dram of Diaphenicon diſſolved in Wormwood water. 
Allo Clytters are good in this cafe, not onely for that they aflwage the gripings and pains, and 
draw by continuation or ſucceſſion, from the whole body, but alſo becauſe they tree the Mctaraick 
veins and guts from obltruction and ſtuffing 3 fo that by opening, and as it were unlocking ot the 
paſlages, Nature may afterwards more trcely free it {elf from the noxious humours, In ſuch Cly- 
tiers they alſo ſometimes mix two or three drams of Treacle, that by one and the fame labour they 
may rctund the venenate malignity of the matter. 
z 
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Suppoſitories. 


A haſty pud- 
ding to ſtay 
the lask. 


D.Chappel ains 
Medicin to 
ſtay a ſcou- 
ring. 


Drink, 


Ointments, 


Clyſter to ſtay 
a flux, 


A Clyſter for 
 ulcerated puts 


A very aſtrin- 
gent Clyſter, 


A ncuriſhing 
Clyiter, 


There may alſo be made for the ſame purpoſe Suppoſitories of boiled Honey, 5 j. of Hiera picra 
and common Salt, of each 3 (f. or that they may be the ſtronger, of Honey 3 iij. of Ox-gall 3 j. of 
Scammony, Emphorbium, and Coloquintida powdered, of cach 5 |. The want of thcſe may be ſup- 
plied by Nodzlaes made in this form. I Vitell. ovor, nu. iij. felis bubuli, & meliis, an. 3 \5. ſalis com. 3 \*, 
let them be ſtirred together, and well incorporated, and ſoparted into linnen rags, and then bound up 
into Nodlaes of the bigneſs ofa Filberd, and ſoput up into the tundament 3 you may make them 
more acrid, by adding ſome powder of Exphorbizm or Coloquintida. , 


ts. 


CHAE XL 
Of ſtopping the flux of the belly. 


\ Mu Tolent and immoderate ſcourings, for that they reſolve the faculty, and lead the Patient into 
a conſumption and death 3 it they ſhall appear to be ſuch, they muſt be ſtaid in time by 
things taken and inje&ed by the mouth and fundament. To this purpoſe may a pudding 

be made of Wheat-flour boiled in the water of the decoftion of one Pomgranat, Berberrics, Bolc- 
Armenick, Terra ſigillata, and white Poppy-ſceds, of each 3j. The following Almond-Milk ſtreng- 
thens the ſtomach, and mitigates the acrimony of the cholcrick humour, provoking the guts to ex- 
cretion. Take ſweet Almonds boiled in the water of Barly, wherein Stecl or Iron hath been quen- 
ched 3 beat them in a marble Mortar,and ſo with ſome of the ſame water,make them into an Almond- 
milk, whereto adding 3 j. of Diarrhodon Abbatis, you may give-it to the Patient todrink, 

This following, Medicin I learnt of Dr. Chappelain, the Kings chief Phylician, who received it of 
his Father, and held it as a great ſecret, and was wont to preſcribe it with happy ſucceſs to his Pa- 
ticnts. It is thus : Re Bol. Armen. terre ſigil.lapid. hemat. an. 3 ). picis navalis, 3).Þ$. coral.rub.marg.elec, 
corn, cervi uſt. & liti in a J J- ſaccar.roſ. 3 ij. fiat pulvis. Of this let the Patient take aſpoon- 
ful before meat, or with the yolk of an Egg. 

Chriſtopher Andrew in his Occoiatria, much commendeth Dogs dug, when as the Dog hath for three 
days before becn fed onely with bones, E 

Quinces roaſted in Embers, or boiled in a Pot, the Conſerve of Cornelian Cherries, Preſerved 
Berberrics and Myrabolans, roaſted Nutmeg taken before mcat ſtrengthen the ſtomach and ſtay the 
laskz the Patient muſt feed upon good meats, and theſe rather roaſted than boiled. His drink (hall 
be Calibcatc-water of the decoction of ſowre Pomgranats beaten, or of the decoction of Quince, Med- 
lars, Services, Mulberries, Bramblc-berries, and the like things, endued with a faculty to bind and 
walte the excrementitious humidities of the body : theſe watcrs ſhall be mixed with ſyrup of red 
Currans, Julipof Roſes, and the like. 

Let the region of the ſtomach and belly be anointed with Oil of Maſtich, Moſchatelium, Myrtles.and 
Quince. Alſo cut of bread newly drawn forth of the Qven, and ſteeped in Vinegar and Roſe-water 

may be profitably applied 3 or elſe a Cataplaſm of red Roſes, Sumach, Berberries, Myrtles, the pulp of 
Quinces, Maſtich, Bean-flour, and the Honey of Roſcs made up with Calibeat-water. 

Anodyne, abſtergent, aſtringent, conſolidating and nourithing Clyſters ſhall be inje&tcd. Theſe 
following retund the acrimony of humours, and aſſwage pain, ix Fol, laduc. hyoſc.acetoſ. portul. an. 
m. j. flor. violar. & nenuph. an. 5 i. 5. fiat clyſter. Or elſe, K Roſcrub. hord.mund. ſem. plant. an. p. j. fiat 
decodtic, in colatura adde olei roſ. 5 ij. vitell.ovor. ij. fiat clyſter. Or, Rt Deco, capi, crur. vitellin. & capite 
vervecin. una cum pelle, tb 1). in qua coquantur fol. violar, malv. mercur. plantag, an. m. j. bord, mind, $ j 
quatuor ſem-frigid. major. 5 |*. in colature tb (8. diſſolve caſſe recenter extra@. 5 j. ol.viol. 5 iv. vitell, ovor. 
IJ. ſacc. rub. 5 }. fiat clyſter. Or, Rt Flor.chamem. melil. aneth.an. p.). rad.biſmal. \. fiat decofio in latte; 
colature adde mucag. ſem. lin. fanugr. extraCt.in aqua mal. Ji}. ſaccar.rub. E1. ole; cham. & aneth. an. JAY 
witellor, ovor. 1. fiat clyſter. 

Such Clyſters mutt be long kept, that they may more readily mitigate pain. When ſhaving of the 
guts appcar in the ſtools, it is an argument that there is an ulcer in the guts 3 therefore then we mult 
uſe detergent and conſolidating Clylicrs, as this which follows : 

Re Hordei integr. pe ij. roſcrub,flor. chamem. plaitag. apii, an. p. j. fiat decodtio, in colatura diſſolve mellis 
roſat. & ſyr. de abfinth, an. 5 }. |*.vitel.ovor. ij. This following Clyſter conſolidateth. Re Smcci plantag. 
centinod. &- portulac. an. 5 ij. bol, armen. ſang.dracon. amyl. an. 3 ). ſevi hircini diſſoluti, 3 ij. fiat clyſter. 
Alſo Cows milk boiled with Plantain, and mixed with Syrup of Roſes, is an excellent medicin tor 
the ulcerated guts. 

This following Clyſter binds. Re Card. equin. plantpolygon. an. ms }. fiat decoftio in latte uſtulato ad 
quart. 11}, & #n colatura adde boli armen, ſigil.ſang. dracon. 5 i). albumina quatuor ovor. fiat clyſter. Orellſe, 
Ive Suc. plant. arnoglofe centinod. portulac. reſidentia falta depuratorum quantum ſufficit pro clyſtere, addendo 
pul.bol.armen, terre ſigill. ſang.drac. an. 5 j.ol. myrrh. & roſat. an. 5; i). fiat clyſter. 

It pure bloud flow forth of the guts, I could wiſh you to uſc ttronger aſtriftives, To which pur- 
poſe I much commend a decoQion of Pomgranat pills, of Cyprefs nuts, red Roſe leaves,Sumach,Alum, 
and Vitriol made with Smiths water, and ſo made into Clyliers, without any Oil. It will be good 
with the ſame decoction to foment the fundarr.ent, perinexm, and the whole belly, 

Aſtringent Clylters ought not to be uſed before that the noxious humours be drawn away, and 
purged by purging Medicins, otherwiſe by the ſtoppage hereof, the body may chance to be oppretſed. 

It the Patient be {o weak that he cannot take or ſwallow any thing by the mouth,nutritive Cly:tcrs 
may be given him. Ke Decottionis capi pingwis, & crur, vitulini, coft: cum acetoſa, bugloſſo, boragine i2%tinc, 
pimpinella, 5 x. vel x1). in quibus diſſoſve vitellos ovorum, nu. iij. ſaceariroſati, & aque vite, an. Z j. butyri 
recentis non ſaliti, 5 1). fiat clyſter, 
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"STRAT XLEL 
Of evacuation by inſenſible tranſpiration. 


ſo oft-times it is ſent forth inviſibly the ſame way again. For our native heat, that is oft-rimes diC: 

© never idle in us, diſperſeth the noxious humours, attenuate into vapours and air through cuſled by the 
the unpetccivable breathing-places of theskin. An Argument hereof is, we ſee that the tumors and — 
abſceſſes againſt Nature, even when they are come to ſuppuration, are oft-times reſolved and diſcufled ,,. ſuppera- 
by the onely efficacy of Nature, and Heat, without any help of Art: Theretore there is no doubt ted. 
but that Nature, being prevalent, may free it (elf from the peſtilent malignity by tranſpiration, fome 
Abſceſs, Bubo, or Carbuncle being come forth, and ſome matter colle&ted in ſome certain part of the 
body : For when as Nature and the native-heat are powerful and itrong, nothing is unpothble to ir, 


eſpecially when the paſſages are alſo in like manner free and open. 


£ 3 He peſtilent malignity, as itis oft-times drawn by the pores, by tranſpiration into the body, Tymors are 
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CHAP. XLIL 


DE — 


How to cure Infants and Children taken with the Plagae, 


F that it happen that ſucking or weaned children be infected with the Peſtilence, they mult 

be cured after another order than is yet deſcribed. The Nurſe of the ſucking child mutt The Nurſe-. 

govern her ſelf ſo in Dict, and the. uſe of Mcdicins, as if ſhe were infe&ted with the Petti- muſt be dier- 
lence herſelf: Her Diet conſilteth in the uſe of the fix things Not natrral, Therefore let it be mo- r_ Fo 
derate ; for the fruit or protit of that moderation in Dict cannot. chuſe but come unto the Nurſes ga, 
milk, and ſountothe Intant that liveth by the milk. And the Infant it ſelf muſt keep the ſame Diet, 
as near as he can, in ſleep, waking, and expullion, or avoiding, of ſuperfluous humours and excrements 
of the body. Let the Nurſe be ted with thoſe things that mitigate the violence of the feveriſh heat : 
as cooling, broths, cooling, herbs, and meats of a moderate temperature : ſhe muſt wholly abſtain 
from Wine, and anoint her Nipples as often as ſhe giveth the Infant ſack, with water or juice 
of Sorrel tempered with Sugar of Roſes. But the Intants heart muſt be fortified againſt the vio- 
lence of the increaſing venom, by giving it one ſcruple of Treacle in Nurſes milk, the broth of a 
Pullet, or ſome other cordial Water. It is alſo very neceſſary to anoint the region of the heart, .the 
emunctories, and both the wriſts with the ſame Medicin: neither were it unprofitable to ſmell ot- 
ten unto Treacle difſolved in Roſe-water, Vinegar of Roſes, and a little Aqua V ite, that fo Nature 
may be ſtrengthened againſt the malignity of the venom. When the caildren arc weaned, and Medicins may 
{ſomewhat well grown, they may take Medicins by the mouth; for when they are able to concoct be given to 
and turn into bloud meats that are more groſs and firm than Milk, they may calily a&tuate a gen- — 
tle Medicin. Therefore a potion mult be prepared for them of twelve grains ot Treacle diffol- ps 
ved with a little of the Syrup of Succory in ſome cordial Water, or the broti of « Capon : unlcls 
that any had rather give it with Conſerve of Roſes, in form of a Bole : but Treacie multi be given 
to children in very ſmall quantity, for if it be taken in any large quantity, there is great danger leſt 
that by inflaming the humonrs, it infer a Fever. Furthermore, Broth may be prepared to be taken 
often, made of a Capon ſeaſoned with Sorrcl, Lettuce, Purſlain, and cooling, Secds, adding thereto 
Bole-Armenick, and Terra Sigillatz of cach one ounce, being ticd in a rag, and ſometimes preſſed 
out from the decoction. For Bolc-Armenick, whether it be by its marvellous faculy of drying, or x 
by ſome hidden property, hath this virtuc, that being drunken (according as Galen witnefſeth) ic £25. g-fomp. £74 
cureth thoſe that arc infected with the Peltilence, it ſo be that they may be cured by Phyticks fo 
that thoſe that cannot be cured with Bole-Armenick, cannot be preſerved by any other Medicins. 
But becauſe the bodies ot children are warm, moiſt, and vaporous, they are calily delivered of ſome The benefic of 
portion of the vencrate matter through the pores of the skin, by provoking {weat with a deco- children, 
Ction of Parfly-ſceds, Prunecs, Figs, and the Roots of Sorrel, with a little of the powders ot Harts-horn, 
or Ivory. But that the ſweat may be more abundant and copious, apply ſponges dipped and prefled 
out in the hot decoQion of Sage, Roſemary, Lavender, Bays, Cammomil, Mclilot, and Mallows, or 
elle Swines bladders half hlled with the ſame decoction,to the arm-holes, and to the groins. In the 
time that they (ſweat, let their Faces be fanned to cool them. Alſo let a Nodula of T reacle, diffolved 
in Vinegar and watcr of Roſes, be applicd to the Notirils, but always uſe a moderation in ſweating, 
becauſe that children are of a ſubſtance that is caſie to be diflipated and reſolved : fo that often- 
times, although they do not ſweat, yet they feel the commodities of ſweating, the matter of the 
venom being difhpated by the force of the heat through the pores of the skin. But in the ſweating 
while the face is fanned, and ſweet and cordial things applied to the noftrils, Nature mult be recrea- 
ted and ſtrengthened, which otherwiſe would be debilitated through ſweating, that it may be better 
able to expel ghe venom. After that the ſweat is wiped away, it were very profitable to take a po- 
tion of Conſerve of Roſes, with the powder of Harts-horn or Ivory, diffolved in the waters of Bu- 
gloſs and Sorrel, the better to cool and defend the heart. If there appear any tumour under the 
arm-holes, or in the groin, let it be brought to maturation with mollitying relaxing, drawing, and 
then with a ſuppurative tomentation, or Cataplaſm ; always ufing and handling it as gently as you 
may, conſidering the age of the Infant. It you have need to purge the Paticnt, the purgation tol- 
lowing may be preſcribed with great profit. Take of Rhubarb in powder one dram, intule it in the Tie form of a 
water of Carduus Benedifus, with one {cruple of Cinamon, in the ſtraining diflolve two drams ot _ ins 5 
Diacatholicon, of ſyrup of Roſes laxative three drams: make thereof a ſmall potion. This is the Giza, 

» Cure 
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The fourth 
duty of a 
Chirurgeon, 


cure of the Peſtilence, and of the Peltilent Fever, as far as I coyld learn from the moſt learned Phy- 
ſficians, and have obſerved my felt by manifold experience by the grace and permiſſion of God ; of 
whom alone, as the Author of all good things that mortal men enjoy, the true and certain Preſcrya- 
tives againſt the Peſtilence, arc to be defired and hoped for. 


The End of the Two and Twentieth Book, 


BOOK XXII. 


Of the Means and Manner to repair or ſupply the Natural or 
Accidental Defeits or Wants in Mans Bod. 


EF 


CHAP. I 
How the loſs of the Natural or true Eye may be covered, hidden or ſhadowed. 


4 Aving at large treated in the former Books of Tumors, Wounds,Ulcers,Fratures,and 
Luxations, by what means things diſſolved and diſlocated might be united, things 
united ſeparated, and ſuperfluities conſumed or abated : Now it remains, that 
@ we ſpeak of the fourth Office or Duty of the Chirurgeon, which is to ſupply or re- 
Q pair thoſe things that are wanting by Nature,through the default of the hrlt confor- 

| * mation,or afterwards by ſome miſchance. Therctore if that through any milchance, 
as by avy inflammation, any mans Eye happen to be broken or put out, and the humours ſpilt or 
waſted 3 or if it be ſtrucken out of its place or cavity wherein it was naturally placed by any violent 
ſtrokez or if it waſte or conſume by reaton of a conſumption of the proper ſubſtance, then there is no 
hope to reſtore the ſight or funftion of the Eye, yet you may cover the deformity of the Eye ſo loſt 
(which is all you can doin ſuch a cafe) by this means: If that when you have perfectly cured and 
healed the Ulcer, you may put another Eye artificially made of Gold or Silver, counterfeited and 
enamelled, ſo that it may ſcem to have the brightneſs or gemmy decency of the natural Eye, into 


the place of the Eye that is ſo loſt. 


The Forms of Eyes artificially made of Gold or Silver, poliſhed and enamelled, ſhewing 
both the inner and outer ſide. 


JO 
SW ES 


But if the Patient be unwilling, or by reaſon of ſome other means, cannot wear this Eye ſo pre- 
pared, in his head, you may make another on this wiſe. You muſt have airing or wire of Iron 
bowed or crooked, like unto womens Ear-wires, made to bind the head harder or looſer, as it plea- 


ſeth the Patient, from the lower part of the head behind above the ear, unto the greater corner of 


the Eye; this rod or wirc muſt be covered with filk, and it muſt alſo be ſomewhat broad at both 
ends, left that the ſharpneſs thereof ſhould pierce or prick any part that it cometh unto. © But that 
end wherewith the empty hollowneſs muſt be covered, ought to be broader than the other, and co- 
vercd with a thin piece of leather, that thereon the colours of the eye that is loſt may be ſhadowed or 
counterfeited, Herc followcth the Figure or portraiture of ſuch a firing or wire. 


—— A... 
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The form of an Iron Wier wherewith the deformity of an eye that is loſt, may bs 
Che fo jan gp eye that is loft, may be 


CHAP. II. 


i By what means a part of the Noſe that i cut off, may be reſtored 3, or how in ftead of the Noſe thas 
is cut off, another counterfeit Noſe may be faſtned, or placed in the ftead. 


Hen the whole Noſe is cut off from the Face, or portion of the Noſtrils, from the Noſe, it | | 

| cannot be reſtored or joined again; for it is not in Men as it is in Plants. For Plants be knns, ng 
have a weak and feeble heat 3 and furthermore, it is equally diſperſed into all the ſubſtance * P — 2 

of the Plant or Tree, neither is it ealie to be conſumed or waſted : for when the boughs or branches —— "to 

of Trees are broken, torn or cut away, the live nevertheleſs, and will grow again when they are ſet gaig, bur tho 

and grafted 3 neither is there any feat for the heart rightly prepared in them from whence the heat of Man cannes 

muſt neceſſarily run, and diſperſe it ſelf continually into all the parts thereof. But contrariwiſe, 

the ſeparated parts of more perfect living Creatures, as of Men, are incontinently deprived of life; 

becauſe they have their nouriſhment, lite, ſenſe, and whole ſuſtentation not of themſelves, by faculties 

flowing or coming, unto them from ſome other parts; neither are they governed by their own heat, 

as Plants, but by a borrowed heat : ſo that above or beſide the natural faculty of the liver, another 

vital faculty cometh unto it from the heart. 

Wherefore inſtead of the Noſe cut away or conſumed, it is requiſite to ſubſtitute another made 

by Art, becauſe that Nature cannot ſupply that defect : this Noſe fo artificially made, muſt be of 

Gold, Silver, Paper, or linnen cloths glewed together, it muſt be ſo coloured, counterfeited, and 

raade both of faſhion, figure and bigneſs, that it may as aptly as is poſſible; reſemble the natural 

Noſe : it muſt be bound or ftaid with little threds or laces unto the hinder part of the head or the 

hat. Alſo if there be any portion of the upper lip cut off with the noſe, you may ſhadow it with an- 

nexing ſome ſuch thing that is wanting unto the noſe, and cover it with the hair on his upper lip, 

that he may not want any thing that may adorn or beautihe the face. Therefore I have thought is 

neceſlary to ſet down the tigure or form of bath thele kinds, 


The form of a Noſe artificially made, both alone by it ſelf, and alſo with the upper lip 
covered with the hair of the Beard. 


There 
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A ſtrange cure There was a Surgeon of Traly of late years which would reſtore or repair the portion'of the Noſe 
for a curoff (hat was cut away, after this manner. He firſt ſcarified the callous edges of the maimed Noſe round 
"_ about, as is uſually done in the cure of Hare-lips : then he made a gaſh or cavity in the muſcle of the 
arm, which is called Biceps, as large as the greatneſs of the portion of the Noſe which was cut away 
did require : and intothat gaſh or cavity ſo made, he would put that part of the Noſe ſo wounded, 
and bind the Patients head to his arm, as if it were to a poſt, ſo faſt that it might remain firm, ſiable 
and immovable, and not lean or bow any way; and about forty days after, or at that time when 
he judged the fleſh of the Noſe was perfc&ly agglutinated with the fleſh of the arm 3 he cut out as 
much of the fleſh of the arm, cleaving faſt unto the noſe, as was ſufficient to ſupply the detect of that 
which was loſt, and then he would make it even, and bring it, as by licking, to thefaſhion and form 
of a Noſe, asnear as Art would permit; and in the mean while he did feed his Patient with Pana- 
does, Gellies, and all ſuch things as were eafie to be ſwallowed and digeſted, And he did this work 
of curing the place where the flelh was ſo cut out, onely with certain Balms, and agglutinative liquors, 
An Biſtoryg, A younger Brother of the Family of St.Thoan, being weary of a ilver Noſe, which being artihcially 
made, he had worn in the place of his Noſe that was cut off, went to this Chirurgeon into Jealy, and 
the means of the forcſaid praQtice he recovered a Noſe of fleſh again, to the great admiration of all 
thoſe that knew' him before, This thing truly is poſſible to be done, but it 15 very dithcult both to 
the Patient ſuffcring, and alſo to the Chirurgeon working. For that the flcſh that is taken out of the 
arm is not of the like temperature as the fleſh of the Noſe is 3 alſo the holes of the reſfioxed Noſe can- 


not be made as they were betore. h | # / 
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CHAP. 1IL 
Of theplacing of Teeth artificially made, in ſtead of thoſe that are loſt or wanting. 


by ſome violent blow, which cauſeth deformity of the mouth, and hinders plain pronunciation, 
Therefore when the jaw is reſtored (if it were luxated or fractured) and the gums brought into 
their former hardnels, other teeth artificially made of Bone or Ivory may be put m the place of thol# 
that are wanting, and they muſt bejoined onefalt unto another, and alſo fo falined unto the natural 
teeth adjoining, that are whole : and this mult chiefly be done with a thred of Gold or Silver, or for 
want of either, with a common thred of Silk or Flax, as it is declared at large by Hippocrates, and alſo 
9.2, lib, de deſcribed in this Figure tollowing, 


Art, ſent. 15, | F 
| The Figure of Teeth bound or faſtned together. 


|| oftentimes happeneth that the fore-tecth are moved, broken or ſtricken out of their places 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of filing the hollowneſt of the Palat, 


The cauſes Any times it happeneth that a portion or part of the bone of the Palat, bei i 

ms hoe Gy M the ſhot of a Gun ,, or corroded by the virulency of the Lies Veneres, Ele _- 4 hers 

bot pale. +; makes the Pxients, to whom this happeneth, that they cannot pronounce their words 
diſtinly, but obſcurely and ſnuffling : therefore T have thought it a thing worthy the labour, to 
ſhew the means how it may bc helped by Art. It muſt be done by hlling the cavity of the Palat 
with a Plate of Gold or Silver, a little bigger than thecavity it ſelfis. But it muſt be as thick as 2 
F rench Crown, and made like unto a diſh in Figure and on the upper fide, which ſhall be toward 
the brain, a little Sponge muſt be faftned, which whenit is moiſtned with the moiſture diftilling from 
the brain, will become more ſwollen and puffed up, fo that it will fill the concdvity of the Pali; that 
Fi ans = _ fall _ but _ T and tirm, as if it ſtood of it ſelE This isthe true 

ote Inftruments, whoſe certain uſe I h: ; : 

fold trials in the battels Coake beyond the Alps. 6 (ee aa—en. OI Sat Span 
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The Figure of Plates to fill or ſupply the defefts of the Palat. 


The Fignre of another Plate of the Palat, on whoſe upper fide there is a button, which may be turned when it is 
Put into its place, with a ſmall Ravens bill, like this whoſe Figure is here expreſſed. 
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CHAP. V. 
How to help ſuch as cannot ſpeak, by reaſon of the loſt of ſome part of the Tongue. 


Hance gave place and authority to this remedy, as to many other in our Art. A certain A retnedy 
( man dwelling in a Village named Toy le Chaſteax, being ſome four and twenty mile from found our by 
Bourges , had a great piece of his tongue cut off; by which occaſion he remained dumb 4cctdenr. 
ſome three years, It happened on a time that he was in the Field with Reapers, he drinking in aniſtory. 
a woodden diſh was tickled by ſome of the ttanders by. not enduring the tickling , he ſuddenly 
broke out into articulate and intelligible words. He himſelf wondring thereat, and delighted 
with the novelty of the thing, as a miracle, put the ſame diſh to his mouth jult in the fame man- 
ner as before, and then he fſpake fo plainly and articulately, that he might be underitood by 
them all. Wherefore a long time following he always carried this diſh in his boſom to utter 
his mind, until at length Necethty, the Miltriſs of Arts and giver of Wit, inducing him, he cauſed 
a woodden inſtrument to be neatly cut and made for him, like that which is here delineated, which 
he always carried hanging at his neck, as the onely Interpreter of his mind; and the Key gf 


his Speech. 
An Inſtrument made to ſupply the defefi of the Speech when the Tongue is cnt off. 


The uſe of the Inſtrument is this, 4 Sheweth the upper part of it which was of the thickneſs of 5 
Nine-pence, which he did ſo hold between his cutting tak has it could not come out of his mouth, 
nor be ſeen. B Sheweth the lower part, as thick as a Six-pence, which he did put hard to thereſt 
of his tongue, cloſe to the membranous ligament which is under the tongue, Thar place which is 
depreſt and ſomewhat hollowed , marked with the letter C, 1s the inner part of the inſtrument. 
- Sheweth the out-ſide of the ſame. He hanged it about his neck with the firing that is tied 
thereto. 

Textor the Phyſician of Bowrges ſhewed me this Inſtrument : and I my ſelf made trial thereof on a 
young man whole tongue was cut off, and it ſucceeded well, and took very good cffe&t, AndI think 
other Surgeons in ſuch caſes may do the like, 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of covering or repairing certain defefts or defanits inthe face. 


a peſtilent Carbuncle, ſo that one cannot bchold it without great horrour. Such perſons mul; 

be ſo trimmed and ordered, that they may.come in ſeemly manner into the company of others, 
The lips if they be either cut off with a (word, or deformed with the erohion or cating of a peſtilent 
Carbuncle or ulcerated Cancer, ſo that the teeth may be ſeen tolie bare with great deformity, Jt 
the loſs or conſumption of the lip be not very great, it may be repaired by that way which m_ have 
preſcribed in the cure of hare-lips, or of an ulcerated Cancer. Bur ifit be great, then mult there be a 
lip of gold made for it, ſo ſhadowed and counterfeited, that it may not be much unlike in colour to 
thenatural lip, and it muſt be faſtned and tied to the hat or cap that the Patient wearcth on his head, 
that ſo it may remain ſtable and firm. 


I oftentimes happeneth, that the face is deformed by the ſudden flaſhing of Gun-powder, or by 


CHAP. VILE . 
Of the defes of the Ears. 


Uch as want their Ears, cither naturally or by misfortune, as through a Wound, Carbuncle, 
Cancer, or the biting of wild Beats: it ſobe that the Ear be not wholly wanting, walted, con- 
ſumed, or torn away but that ſome portion thereof doth yet remain, then muit it not be 

negle&ecd, but muſt have many holes made therein with a bodkin and after that the holes are ci- 
catrized, let ſome convenient thing, made like unto the picce of the Ear that is loli, be tied or faltned 
unto it by theſe holes, | > | 

But if the Ear be wholly wanting, another mult be made of Paper artificially glewed together, or 
elſe of leather, and fo fafined with laces, from the top or hinder part of the head, that it may ſtand in 
the appointed place; and ſo the hair mult be permirted to grow long, or elſe fome cap worn under 
the hat, which may hide or cover the deformity, unleſs you had rather have it to be thadowed or coun- 
terfeited by ſome Painter, that thereby it may reſemble the colour of a natural Earz and fo retain it 
in theplace where it ought to fiand, with a rod or wier coming from the top or hinder part of the 
head, as we have ſpoken before in the loſs of the Eye: and the torm thereot is this, 
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CHAP. VIII, 
Of amending the deformity of ſuch as are crook-backt. 


He bodies of many, eſpecially young Maids or Girls (by reaſon that they are more moiſt ard 
tender then the bodies of Boys) are made crooked in proceſs of time,eſpecially by the wrench- 
Cauſes of 


ing aſide and crookednefſs of the back-bone, It hath many cauſes, that is to {ay, in the thirſt 
erookedneſs, conformation in the womb, and afterwards by misfortune; as a fall,bruiſe, or any ſuch like accident; 
but eſpecially by the unhandſome and undecent ſituation of their bodics when they are young and 
tender, cither in carrying, fitting or ſtanding, (and ef pecially when they are taught to go too ſoon) 
ſaluting, ſewing, writing, or in doing any ſuch like thing, 
In the mean while, that I may not omit the occaſion of crookedneſs, that happens ſcldom to the 
Country People, but is much incident to the Inhabitants of great Towns andCities, whichis by 
reaſon of the ſtraightneſs and narrownels of the garments that are worn by them, which is occatio- 
ned by the folly of Mothers, who while they covet to have their young daughters bodics ſo ſmall in 
F/ the middle as may be poſlible, pluck and draw their bones awry, and make them crooked. For the 
ligaments of the back-bone being very tender, ſoft and moift at that age, cannot ſtay it firaight and 
ſtrongly ; 
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ſtrongly 3 but being pliant, cafily permits the ſpondels to ſlip awry inwards, outwards, or fidewile, 
as they are thruſt or forced, 

The remedy tor this deformity is to have breſt-plates of Tron, full of holes all over them, whereby 
they may be lighter to wear 3 and they muſt be ſo lined with bombaſte that they may hurt no place 
of the body. Every three moneths new plates muſt be made for thoſe that are not yet arrived at their 
full growth; for otherwiſe by the daily aflux of more matter, they would become worſe, But 
theſe Plates will do them ſmall good that are already at their full growth. 


The form of an Iron Breſt-plate, to amend the crookedneſt of the Body, 
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CHAP. I% 


How to relieve ſuch as have their Urin flow from them againſt their wills, and ſuch as want their Tards. 


them by drops, againſitheir wills and conſent. This accident is very grievous and troubleſorn, 

eſpecially to men that travel : and for their ſakes onely I have invented the inſtrument here be- | 
neath deſcribed. It is made like unto a cloſe breech or hoſe; it muſt be of Lattin, and to contain AnInſtrumen; 
ſome four ounces : it muſt be put into the Patients hoſe, betwixt his thighs, unto which it muſt be for _ 3 their 
tied with a point by the ring, Into the open and hollow mouth of this inſtrument, which is noted Ypaces. 
with the letter C, the Patient muſt put his yard; and into this concavity or hollownels goeth a ſtay | 
ſomewhat deep, it is marked with the letter B, and made or placed there, both to hold or bear the 
end of the yard, and alſo by his cloſe joint that it muſt have unto the veſlel, to ſtay the urin trom go- 
ing back again when it is once in. But the letters A and D, do fignihe all the inſtrument 3 that, the 


former part, this the hinder part thereof, Now this is the ſhape thercot, 


i thoſe that have the Strangury, of what cauſe ſoever that malady cometh, the urin paſſeth from 


The Figure of an Inſtrument, which you may call a Baſin, or Receptacle for the Urin, 


==, 
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Thoſe that have their Yardscut off cloſe to their bellies, are greatly troubled jn making of Utin, 
ſo that they are conſirained to fit down like women. For their caſe, I have deviſed this Pipe or 
_— having an hole through it as big as one finger, which may be made of Wood, or rather 
O in. 

A and C doſhew the bigneſs and length of the Pipe. B Sheweth the brink on the broader 
end. D Sheweth the outſide of the brink. This Infirument muſt be applied to the lower part of 
O- pedtinis : on the upper end it is encompaſſed with a brink for the paſſage of the Utin, for thereby 
it will receive the Urin better, and carry it from the Patient as he ſtandeth upright. 
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An Hiſtory, 


The deſcription of a Pipe or Conduit, ſerving in ftead of the Tard in makgng of water, 


which therefore we may call an artificial Tard. 
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. CHAP. X. 
By what means the periſhed funttion or aftion of a thumb or finger may be correfied and amended. 


Hen a ſinew or Tendon iscut clean aſunder, the action in that part, whereof it was the au- 
| A / thor, is altogether abolithed 3 ſo that the member cannot bend or ſtretch out it ſelt, unlels 
it be holpen by Art: which thing I performed in a Gentleman belonging to Annas of 
Montmorency, General of the French Horſemen, who in the battel of Drewx received {o great a wound 
with a Back-ſword upon the outſide of the writt of the right hand, that the tendons that did erc& or 
draw up the Thumb were cut clean in ſunder 3 and alſo when the wound was throughly whole and 
conſolidated, the Thumb was bowed inwards, antl fell into the palm of the hand, {ſo that he could 
not extend or lift it up, unleſs it were by the help of the other hand, and then it would preſently fall 
down again 3 by reaſon whereof he could hold neither Sword; Spear, nor Javelin in his hand, ſothat 
he was altogether unprohtable for War, without which he ſuppoſed there was no life, Wherefore he 
conſulted with me about the cuttingaway of his Thumb, which did hinder his gripings, which I rc- 
fuſcd to do, and told him that I conceived a means how it might be remedied without cutting away. 
Therefore I cauſed a caſe to be made for it of Lattin, whereinto I put the Thumb: this cale 
was ſo artificially faftned by two lirings that were put.into two rings made in It above the joint of 
the hand, that the Thumb itood upright and ſtraight out, by reaſon whereof he was able afterwards 
to handle any kind of weapon. 


The form of a Thumb or Finger-ſtall of Tron or Lattin.z0 lift 
ep or ereft the Thumb, or any other Finger that cannot be 
erected of it ſelf, 
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Ro No: 
If that in any man the ſinews or tendons which hold \\ F AT, 6 | 
the hand upright, be cut aſunder with a wound.ſo that V AOCCEE Y 
he is not able to lift up his hand, it may eafily be cre- WH Q dents 
Qed or lifted up with this Inſtrument that followeth, " 
being made of an equal, ſtraight. thin, but yet tirong plate of Lattin, lined on the inner ſide with filk 
or any ſuch like ſoft thing, and ſo placed in the wriſt of the hand, that it may come unto the Palm, or 
the hr(i joints of thehingers 3 and it mult be ticd above with convenient ſtays, and ſo the diſcommo- 


dity of the depreſſion, or hanging of the hand, may be avoided : therefore this Inſtrument may be 
called the ErcQtor of the Hand, 


The Ereftor of the Hand. 
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CHAP. ZE 
Of helping thoſe that are Vari or Valgi, that is, erovkclegged, or crookefooted, 


inwards or outwards. 


fault is either trom the fir{t conformation in the womb, through the default in the Mother, is, 
' who hath herlegs in like manner crooked 3 or becauſe that in the time when the is great 

with child, ſhe commonly fits with her legs acroſs or elſe after the child is born, and that cither be- 
cauſe his legs be not well (wathed when he is laid into the Cradle, or elſe becauſe they be not well 
placed in carrying the infant 3 or if he be not well looked unto by the Nurſe when he learneth to go: 
tor the bones are very tender, and almott as flexible'as Wax. 

But contrariwiſe, thoſe are called Valgi whole legs are crooked or bowed outwards. This may Whar Valgus 
come through the default of the firſt contormation as well as the other ; for by both, the fect alſo and is 
the knees may be made crooked ; which thing whoſoever will amend, mutt reſtore the bones into 
their proper and natural place; ſo that in thoſe that are varows, he mult thruſt the bones outwards, 
as though he would make them valgous : neither is it ſuffcient to thruſt them ſo, but they ought alſo 
to be retained there in their places after they are ſo thruſt, for otherwiſe they being not well eſtabli- 
ſhed, would flip back-again. | 

They muſt be ſtaid in their places, by applying of collars and bolſters on that fide whereunto the 
bones do lean and incline themſelves; for the ſame purpoſe boots may be made of leather, of the 
thickneſs of a tcſtone, having a ſlit in thefornicr part all along the bone ot che leg, and alſo under the 
ſole of the toot, that being drawn together on both ſides, they may be the better fitted and lic cloſer 
to theleg. And let this Mcdicin following, be applicd all about the leg. Re Thuris, maſtich. aloes, A Plaſter to 
boli armeni, an. 5 }. aluminis roch. refine pini ficcs, ſubtiliſime pulveriſ. an. 3 i). farine volat. JF . \5. album hold faſt re- 
ovor. q. ſ; make thereof a Medicin, You may alſo add a little Turpentine, lelt it ſhould dry ſooner, or ered bones, 
more vehemently than is neceſſary. But you muſt beware, and take great heed, leſt that ſuch as were 
of late varous or algous, ſhould attempt or (irain themſelves to go before that their joints be confir- 
med; for ſo the bones that were lately ſet in their places, may flip alide again. - Ard morcover, until 
they are able to go without danger, let them wear high ſhoes tied cloſe to their feet, that the bones 
may be ſtaid the better and more firmly in their places but let that fide of the foal of the thoe be 
under-laid whither the foot did incline before it was reſtored. 


T that are ſaid to be Vari, whoſe Ret or legs are bowed or crooked inwards. This de- What Varut 


The Form of little Boots, whereof the one is open and the ather ſhut, 
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CHAP. XII. 


By what means Arms, Legs, and Hands may be made by Art, and placed in ftead of the natural 
Arms, Legs, or Hands that are cut off and loſt, 


Eccſſity oftentimes confirains us to find out the means whereby we may help and imitate 

Nature, and ſupply the defect of members that are periſhed and lott. And hereof it 

cometh that we may perform the functions of going, fianding and handling with Arms 

and Hands made by Art, and undergo our neceſſary flexions and extenſions with both of them. Ihave 

gotten the forms of all thoſe members made ſo by Art, and the proper names of all the Engines and 

Inſtruments whereby thoſe artificially made are called, to my great coſt and charges, of a moſt inge- 

nious and excellent Smith dwelling at Paris, who is called of thoſe that know him, and alſo of ſtran- 

ers, by no other name than the Little Loramz and here I have cauſed them to be pourtraid, or (et 

= that thoſe that ſtand in need of ſuch things, after the example of them, may cauſc ſome Smith, 

or ſuch like Workman, to ſerve them in the like caſe, They are not onely profitable tor the neceſ- 
ſity of the body, but alſo for the decency and comelineſs thereof. And here follow their forms, 


The form of an Hand made artificially of Iron. 
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This Figure following ſheweth the back-ſide of an Hand artificially made, and ſo that 
it maybe tied tothe arm or ſleeve, 
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A ſupply of the defef# of Mans Body. 


The Form of an Arm made of Tron very artificially. 


of Tron. 


The deſcription of Legs made artificially 
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The F orm of a Wodden Leg made for poor” Men. 
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A Sheweth the ſtump or ſtock of the woodden Leg. B B Sheweth the two ſtays which muſt be on both ſides 
of the Leg, the ſhorter of them muſt be on the inner ſide. C C Sheweth the Pillow or Bolſter whereon 
the Knee muſt reſt in the bottom between the two ſtays, that ſo it may reſt the ſofter. D D Sheweth the 
thongs or girths with their round buckles put through the two ſtays on either ſide to ſtay the Knee in his 
place firm and immovable, that it ſlip not aſide. E Sheweth the thigh it ſelf, that you may know af- 


ter what faſhion it muſt ſtand. 


It happens alſo many tires, that the Patient that had the nerves or tendons of his Leg wounded, 
long after the wound is whole and conſolidated, cannot go but with very great pain and torment, 
by reaſon that the foot cannot follow the muſcle that ſhould draw it up. That this malady may 
be remedied, you ought to faſten a linnen band made very ſtrong unto the ſhoe that the Paticnt wea- 
reth on that his pained foot 3 and at the knee it mult have a ſlit where the knee may come torth in 
bowing of the Leg : and it muſt be truſſed up faſt unto the Patients middle, that it may the better 
lift up and erc& the foot in going. This band is marked in the Figure following with the lct- 
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CH AP.. Xg11. 
Of amending oy helping of Lamenef or Halting, 


NNtivg is notduely a great dgformity, but alfe very troubleſym and grievous, | Therctor? 
it that any be grieved therewith by reaſon that one of his legs' is ſhorter than the other, 
it may bc holpen by putting under his ſhort foot this fitting Crutch, which wearc now 

about to deſcribe. For by the help of this, he ſhallnot onely go upright, but alſo more caſily and 
with little Iabour or no pain at all. Tt was taught me by Nicolas Piccard Chirurgeon to the Duke 0: 
Lorain. The Form thereot is this: 
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A Sheweth the ſtaff or ftilt of this Crutch, which muſt be made of Wood. B Sheroeth the Seat of Tron where= 
on the thigh reſteth, juſt under the buttock, C Sheweth a prop wvich ſtayeth up the ſ+at whereon all the 
weight of the Patients body reſteth. D Sheweth the ſtirrup, being made of Tr-n, and b-wing crooked up 
wards, that the foot may ſtand firm, and not ſlip off it when the Patient goeth, E Sheweth the Prop that 
ftayeth or boldeth np the ſtirrup to ſtrengthen it. F Sheweth the foot of the ſtilt or crutch made of Tron 
with many pikes..and compaſſed with. a ring or ferule, ſo to keep it from ſlipping. G The croſs or head 


ef the crutch which the P.ati-nt muſt put under his arm-hole 10 lean upon, as it is to be ſeen in the Figure, 


The End of the 'Three and Twentieth Book. 
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Tur PRmrREREPACTHE. 


AQ OD the Creator and maker of all things, immediately after the Creation of the World, of bis un- 


The diftinti- QE 

- ofdiale and &/ F895 fpeakable counſel and ineſtimable wiſdom, not onely diſtinguiſhed mankind, bnt all other living 
—_— \ V & Creatures alſo into a double ſex, to wit, of Male and Female; that ſo they being moved and 

The cauſe of =) enticed by the allurements of Luſt, might defire Copitlation, thence to have Procreation. For this 

this diſtin- bountiful Lord hath appointed it as a ſolace unto every living creature againſt the moſt certain and 

ton, fatal neceſſity of death : then for as much as each particular living creature cannot continue for ever, yet they 


may endure by their ſpecies or kind, by propagation and ſucceſſion of createres, which is by procreation, ſo long as 

the World endureth. In this conjunttion or copulation repleniſhed with ſuch deleftable pleaſure, ( which God 

bath chiefly eſtabliſhed by the Law of Matrimony, ) the Male and Female yield forth their ſeeds, which preſent- 

What Seed is. ly mixed and conjoined, are received and kept in the Females womb, For the ſeed i4 a certain ſpumous or foamy 

humour repleniſhed with vital ſpirit, by the benefit whereof, as it were by a certain ebullition or fermentation, it 

4 puffed up, and ſwollen bigger, and both the ſeeds being ſeparated from the more = bloud of both the Parents, 

are the material and formal beginning of the iſſue; for the ſeed of the Male being caſt and received into the 

womb, is accounted the principal and efficient cauſe, but the ſeed of the Female is reputed the ſubjacent matter , 

The conditi- or the matter wherein it worketh. Good and laudable ſeed ought to be white, ſhining, clammy, knotty, ſmelling 

os E 800d jipe unto the Elder or Palm, delefable to Bees, and ſinking down in the bottom of Water being put into it, for 

; that which ſwimmeth on the water is efteemed unfruitful , for a great portion cometh from the brain, yet ſome 

Seed falleth, thereof falls from the whole body, and from all the parts both firm and ſoft thereof. For unleſſ it come from the 

from all the whole body and every part thereof, all and every part of the iſſue cannot be formed thereby, becauſe like things 

res of the ,,, engendred of their like : and therefore it cometh that the Child reſembleth the Parent, not onely in ſtature 

Je and f.xvour, but alſo in the conformation and proportion of bis lambs and members, and complexion and tempe- 

Wherefore 74ture of bis inward parts, ſo that diſeaſes are oft-times hereditary, the weakgeſſ of this or that entrail being 

many diſeaſes tranſlated from the Parent to the Child, There are ſome which ſuppoſe this falling of the ſeed from the whole 

are heredita- bady not to be underſtord according to the weight and matter, as if it were a certain portion of all the bloud fe- 

TY .  parated from the reſt 3 but according to the power and form, that is to ſay, the animal, natural and vital ſpirits, 

= ahomerdade being the framers of formation and life, and alſo the formative faculty to fall down from all the parts into the 

to fall from Jeed, that is wrought or perfelted by the Teſticles, for proof and confirmation whereof, they alledge that many 
the whole perfett, ſound, abſolute, and well proportioned children, are born of lame and decrepit Parents, 


pm 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
Why the generative parts are endued with great pleaſure. 


nn and before it in living Creatures that are of a luſty age, when matter aboundeth in thoſe 
P ; parts, there goeth a certain fervent or furious delire : the cauſes thereof many, of which 
the chiefclt is, That the kind may be preſerved and kept for ever, by the propagation and ſubltitu- 
tion of other living creatures of the ſame kind. For brute Beaſts which want reaſon, and there- 
tore cannot be ſolicitous for the preſervation of their kind , never come to carnal copulation 
unleſs they be moved thereunto by a certain vehement provocation of unbridled Luft, and as 
it were by the fiimulation of Venery. But Man that is endued with reaſon, being a divine and 
molt noble creature, would never yield nor make his mind ſo ſubjce& toa thing ſo abject and filthy 
as is carnal copulation, but that the vcncreous ticklings, raiſcd in thoſe parts, relax the ſeverity 
of his mind 3 or Reaſon admoniſheth him that the memory of his name ought not to end with his 
lite, but to be preſerved unto all generations, as far as may be poſſible, by the propagation of his 
{ced or iſſue, - Therefore by reaſon of this profit or commodity , Nature hath endued the geni- 
tals with a far more exa&t or exquiſite ſenſe than the other parts, by ſending the great ſfinews 
unto them, and moreover ſhe hath cauſed them to be bedewed or moiſtned with a certain 
whayiſh humour, not much unlike the ſeed ſent from the glandules or kernels calkd proſtate, fitu- 
ated in Men at the beginning of the neck of the bladdcr, but in Women at the bottom of the womb : 
this moiſture hath a certain ſharpneſs or biting, for that kind of humour of all others can chictly 
provoke thole parts to their function or office, and yield them a deleRable pleaſure, while they are 
m execution of the ſame. For even ſo whayiſh and ſharp humours, when they are gathercd toge- 
ther under the skin, if they wax warm, tickle with a certain pleaſant itching, and by their motion in- 
ter delight : but the nature of the genital parts or members is not ſtirred up or provoked to the expul- 
fion of the ſecd with theſe provocations of the humours, abounding either in quantity or quality only, 
bat a certain great and hot ſpirit or breath contained in thoſe parts, doth begin to dilate it felt more 
and more, which cauſcth a certain incredible excels of pleaſure or yoluptuouſneſs, wherewith the 
genitals 
Ll 


What moveth k Certain great pleaſure accompanicth the fun&ion of the parts appointed for generation 3 
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genitals being replete, arc ſpread forth cr diſtended every way unto their full greatneſs. The Yard 
is given to Men whereby they may caſt out their ſeed directly or ftraitly into the Womans womb; 
to omen whereby they may receive that ſced focaft forth, by the open or wide mouth of the fame 
neck, and alſo that they may caſt forth their own ſecd ſent through the ſpermatick veſſels unto their 
teſticles theſe ſpermatick veſſels, that is to ſay, the Vein lying above, and the artery lying below, The cauſe of . 
do make many flexions or windings, yet one as many as the other, like unto t 1c tendrils of Vines folding of the 
diverfly platted or folded together, and in thoſe folds or bendings the bloud and ſpirit which are P<rmarick 
carried unto the teſticles, are concodted a longer time, and ſo converted into a white ſeminal ſub- ? 
ſtance. The lower of theſe flexions or bowings do cnd in the Stones or Teſticles. But the Tefticles 
for as much as they are looſe, thin, and ſpongcons, or hollow, receiving the humour which was begun 
to be conceded in the fore-named vellels, conccFt it again themſclves : but the Tetticles of Men 
concodt the more perfectly forthe procrcation of the iſſue, and the teſticles of Women more imper- yggmens Tc: 
feftly, becauſe they are more cold. Icf3, weak, and feeble, but the Seed becometh white by the con- fiicles more = 
eact or touch of the Teſticles, becauſe the {uvfiance of them is white, The male is ſuch a4 engen- imperfeR. 
dercth in another, and the female in her ſelf, by the ſpermatick veſſels which are implanted in the 
inner capacity of the womb . But our of all doubt, unlcfs Nature had prepared fo many allure- why many 
ments , baits, and provocations of plcafure, there is {carceany man ſo hot and delighted in vene- en and wo- 
rous as, which conſidering and marking the place appointed for humane conception, the loath- —_ _ 4 
ſomneſs of the h1th which daily falleth down into it, and wherewichall it is hume&ed and moiſtned, var io 
and the vicinity and ncarnc(s of the great gut under it, and of the bladder above it, but would {hun 
the embraces of Womcn. Nor would any Women delire the company of Man, which once premie- 
ditates or fore-thinks with her ſelf on the labour that the ſhould ſuſtain in bearing in the burthen of 
her child nine Moncths, and of the almoſt deadly pains that (hc thall ſuffer in her delivery. . 
Men that ufe too frequent copulation, oftentimes in ftcad of ſeed calt forth a crude and bloudy __— 
"fl j _ k F : rrangury en- 
humour, aad ſometimes meer bloud it ſclt; and oft-times they can hardly make water but with {ferh immo- 
great pain, by rcaſon that the clammy and oily moiſture, which Nature hath placed in the glan- derate copu- 
dulcs called the Proftate, to make the paſſage of the urin ſlippery, and to defend it againſt the ſharp- lation. 
neſs of the urin that paſſeth through it, is wattcd, fo that atterward they {hall ttand in need of the 
help of a Surgeon to cauſe them to make water with caſe and without pain, by injcCting ct a little : 
Oil out of a Syringe into the conduit of the Yard. For in generation it 1s fit the man caſt forth bes Sr 
his ſecd into the womb, with a certain impetuoſity, his Yard being ttiff and dilicnded, and the nenerarich. 
Woman to receive the fame without delay into her womb being wide open, lctt that through delay 
the ſeed wax cold, and ſo become unfruittul by reaſon that the {pirits are dithpatcd and conſumed. 
The Yard is diſtcnded or made tiff, when the nervous, {pongeous and hollow fubcaunce thereof is 
replete and puffed up with a flatulent ſpirit. The womb allures or draws the maſculine {ecd into 
it ſelf by the mouth thereof, and it receives the womans feed by tne horns from the ſpermatick 
veſſels which come from the Teſticles into the hollowneſs or concavity of the womb , that fo it 
may be tempered by conjunction, commiſtion and confuſion with the mans feed. and fo redu- 
ced or brought unto a certain equality : for generation or conception cannot tollow without the 
concourſe of two ſeeds, well _ perfectly wrought in the very ſame moment of time, nor with- 
out a laudable diſpolition of the won.b both in temperature and complexion : if in this mixture | 
of ſeeds the mans ſced in quality and quantity exceed the womans, it will be a man-child ; if nor, Way mn 
\ Fe . * and why a fe- 
awoman-child, although that in either of the kinds there is both the mans and womans fced : male & engen- 
as you may ſce by the daily experience of thoſe men who by their firſt wives have had boys onely , dred, 
and by their ſccond wives had girls onely : the like you may ſee in certain women, who by their nrſt 
hasbands have had males onely, and by their ſecond husbands females onely. Morcover, one and 
the ſame man is not always like affected to get a man or woman-child 3 tor by reaſon of his age, 
temperature and diet, he doth ſometimes yicld torth feed endued with a maſculine virtue, and {ome- 
times witha feminine or weak virtue, {o that it is no marvel it men get ſometimes men and fonic- 
times women-children, 


CHAP. II. 


Of what quality the Seed is, whereof the male, and whereof the female is engendred. 


Ale Children are engendred of a more hot and dry ſeed, and women of a more cold Why men- 
and moiſt : tor there is much leſs ſtrength in cold then in heat, and likewiſe in moi- Þ'1dren are 
ſture than in drineſsz and that is the cauſe why it will be longer before a Girl is for- _ _—_—_ 

med in the womb than a boy. * In the ſeed licth both the procreative and the formative power : - ot women. 

As tor example , In. the power of Melon-ſecd are ſituate the Stalks, Branches, Leaves, Flowers, The Seed is . 

Fruit, the Form, Colour, Smel}, Tafte, Sced and all. The like reaſon is of other ſceds3 ſo Apple- hat in power 

grafts engrattcd in the ſtock of a Pear-tree bear Apples: and we doalways tind and ſee by experience, mw I 

that the tree (by virtue of grafting) that is grafted, doth convert it ſelt into thenature of the Siens com = 

wherewith it is gratted. But although the child that is born doth reſemble or is very like unto the fiowerh. 

Father or Mother, ashis or her ſeed exccedeth in the mixture 3 yet for the molt part it happencth Why the chil 

that the Children are more like the Father than the Mother, becauſe that in the time of copulation, *** 199g 

the mind of the woman is more fixed on her husband, than the mind of the husband on, or towards — nn TR 
his wite : for in the time of copulation or conception, the forms or the likeneſs of thoſe things that Farhers, 

are conceived and kept in mind, are tranſported and impreſſed in the Child orifſue : for ſo they at- 

tirm that there was a certain Queen of the Azbiopians who brought forth a white child, the reaſon 

was (as ſhe contefſed) that at the time of copulation with her King, ſhe thought on a marvelous white 


thing, 


————————_—. 
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When chil- thing, with a very ſtrong imagination. Therctore Heſiod adviſcth all marricd people not to give 
dren ſhould themſelves to carnal copulation- when they return from burials, but when they come from Fealts 
ve gore. 4 Plays, leſt that their ſad, heavy, and penfive cogitations, ſhould be ſo transfuſed and engrafcen jn 
the iſſue; that they ſhould contaminate or infe&t the pleaſant joytulneſs of his life with ſad, penſive 
Why often- of paſſionate thoughts. Sometimes it happeneth, although very {cldom, the child is neither like the 
thila = PRE Father nor the Mothcr. but in favour reſcmbleth his Grandfather, or any other of his Kindred ; by 
bleth the reaſon that in the inward parts of the parents,the engrafted power and nature of the Grandfather lies 
Grandfather. hidden 3 which when it hath Jurked there long, not working any cffcct, at length breaks forth by 
means of ſome hidden occaſion : wherein Nature reſemblcth the Painter, making the lively pourtrai- 
ture of a thing, which as far as the ſubje&t matter will permit, doth torm the iſſue like unto the Pa- 
rents in every habitz ſo that often-timcs the difcaſcs of the Parents arc trarsterred or partici- 
pated unto the children, as it were by a certain hereditary title: tor thoſe that are crook-backt, get 
crook-backt children 3 thoſe that are lame, lame; thoſe that are leprous, leprous; thoſe that have 
the ſtone, children having the ſtone; thoſe that have the ptilick, children having the ptitick 3 and 
thoſe that have the gout, children having the gout : for the ſecd tollows the power, nature, tempe- 
why ſome- Tature, and complexion of him that engendercth it, Therefore of thoſe thatare in health and ſound, 
times thoſe healthy and ſound; and of thoſe that are weak and diſeaſed, weak and diſcaſed children arc begot- 
that are diſca- ten, unleſs happily the ſeed of one of the Parents that is ſound doth corre& or amend the diſcatcd 
ſed do get {mprefſion of the other that is diſeaſed, orelſe the temperate and ſound womb as it were by the gen= 


if 16 
"+: = tle nd pleaſant breath thercot, 
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CHAP, IL 


What is the cauſe why Females of all brute Beaſts, being great with young, do neither deſire, nor 
admit the Males, until they have brought forth their Toung, 


y ' { . Ss e . . . 
- _—_ to the thing that is preſent, very little ornothing at all perceiving things that are paſt and 


ads is given to come. Therefore atter they have conceived, they are unmindtul of the pleaſure that is 
ro brute beaſts paſt, and do abhor copulation 3 tor the ſcnle or iceling of luſt is given unto them by Nature, onely 
Why of brute for the preſervation of their kind, and not for vuluptuouſneſs, or deletation. But the Males raging, 
beafts thc — f{wwclling, andas it were {timulated by the provocations of the heat or tervency of their luſt, do then 
Males raging run unto them, follow and dcetire copulation, becauſe a certain firong, odor or {incll cometh into the 
anda p- air from their feccret or genital parts, which pierccth into their nolirils, and unto their brain, and (o 
Femal _— inferreth an imagination, deſire, and heat. Contrariwiſe, the tenſe and feeling of venerous actions 
Wherefore a {cemeth to be given by nature to Women, not onely for the propagation of iflue and for the conſer- 
woman when vation of mankind, but alſo to mitigate and afſwage the muſeries ot mans lite, as it were by the en- 
ſhe is with tijcements of that pleaſure : alſo the great ſtore of hot bloud that is about the heart, wherewith men 
— abound, maketh greatly to this purpoſe, which by impullion of imagination, which ruleth the hu- 
* mours, being driven by the proper paſſages down trom the heart and entrails into the genitals, doth 

ſtir upin them a new luſt, 
The Malcs of brute Bcaſts, being provoked or moved by the ſtimulation of luſt, rage and arc al- 
molt burſt witha Tentigo or extenhtion of the genital parts, and ſometimes wax mad but after that 


they have fatisticd their lu with the temale ot their kind, they preſently become gentle, and leave off 
ſuch hercenels. 


T He cauſe hereof is, for as much as they are moved. by ſcnſc onely, they apply themſelves un- 
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CHAP. IV. 


Il hat things are to be obſerved, as neceſſary unto generation in the time of copulation. 


—_ won Hen the Husband cometh into the Wifes Chamber, he muſt entertain her with all kind of 
may be mo- dalliance, wanton behaviour, and allurements to Venery but if he perceive her to be flow, 
yed to Venery and more cold, he mutt cherith, embrace, and tickle her, and (hall not abruptly, the ncrves 
and Conce- hejng ſuddenly diſtended, break into the tield of Nature but rather ſhall cxcep in by little and little, 
_ intermixing, more wanton Kiſſes with wanton words and ſpeeches ,: handling her ſecret parts and 
dugs, that ihe may take tire, and be enflamed to venery for ſoat length the womb ſhall tirive and 

wax fervcnt with a deſire of caſting forth its own ſeed, and receive the mans ſeed to be mixed toge- 

ther therewith. But if all theſe things will not ſuffice to enflame the woman, for women tor the 

molt part are more flow and lack unto the expulſion or yielding forth of their ſced, it ſhall benecel- 

ſary firſt to foment her {ccret parts with the decoction of hot herbs made with Muſcadine, or boiled 

in any other good Wine, and to put alittle Musk or Civet into the neck or mouth of the womb : and 

when ſhe ſhall perceive the efflux of her ſeed to approach, by reaſon of the tickling pleature, the muſt 

The meetide advertiſc her husband thereof, that at the very inſtant time or moment, he may alſo yield forth his 
of the ſeeas {ecd, that by the concourſe or meeting of the ſeeds, conception may be made, and foat length a child 
moſt neceſla- formed and born, Aud that it may have the better ſucceſs, the husband mutt not preſently ſeparate 
ry for genera- himſc]t trom his witces embraces, lclt the air firike into the open womb, and ſo corrupt the ſeeds be- 
AA tore they are pertcctly mixed cogether. When the man departs, 1ct the woman lic tiill in quiet, 
laying her legs or her thighs acroſs, one upon another, and raiſing them up a little, left that by motion 

or downward lituat.on, the ſeed (hould be thed or ſpilt : which is the cauſe why the ought at that time 

not to takk, eſpecially chiding, nor to cough, nor {neez, but give her ſclf to reft and quierneſs, it it 


be poſſible, 
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GCSAR Y 
By what figns it may be known, whether the Woman have conceived, or not. 


F the ſccd in the time of copulation, or preſently after be not ſpilt, if in the meeting of the ſeeds 
the whole body do ſomewhat ſhake, that is to ſay, the womb drawing it ſelt together tor the 
compreſhon and entertainment thereof, it a little feeling of pain doth run up and down the lower 
belly, and about the navel, if the be ſleepy, it the loath the embracings of a man, and if her face be pale, 
it is a token that ſhe hath conceived. 
In ſore, after conception ſpots or freckles ariſe in their face, their eyes are depreſſed and ſunk in, Spots or 
the white of their eyes waxcth pale, they wax giddy in the head, by reaſon that the vapours are rai- ſpecks in the 
. ag Pom KR l faces of thole 
ſed up from the menſtrual bloud that is ttopped, ſadneſs and heavineſs grieve their minds, with loath- 4. 2. with 
ing and waywardnels, by reaſon that the ſpirits are covered with the ſmoaky darkneſs of the vapours: child. 
pains in teeth and gums, and {wouning oftentimes cometh, the appetite is depraved or overthrown, 
with aptneſs to vomit, and longing, whereby it happeneth that they loath meats of goods juice, and Why ng 
long for and deſire illaudable meats, and thoſe that are contrary to nature, as coles, dirt, aſhes, ſtink- nonnaget > gy, 
ing ſalt-f{h, ſuch ſowre, auſtere and tart fruits, pepper, vinegar, and ſuch like acrid things, and other, Sd refuſe 
altogether contrary to nature and uſe, by reaſon of the condition of the ſuppreſſed humour abound- laudable 
ing and falling into the orifice of the fromach. This appetite ſo depraved or overthrown, endureth —_—_ _ 
in ſome until the time of child-birth 3 in others it cometh in the third moneth after their conce- = "landable 
ption, when hairs do grow on the child : and laſily,it leaveth them a little betore the fourth moneth, ang contrary 
becauſe that the child, being now greater and ſtronger, conſumes a great part of the excremental to Nature. 
and ſuperfluous humour, The ſuppreſſed or ttopped terms in women that are great with child, are The fuppreſ- 
divided into thrce parts 3 the more pure portion maketh the nutriment for the child, the ſecond _ % gm 
alcendeth by little and little into the dugs, and the impureft of all remaineth in the womb abour the qe parts. 
Infant, and maketh the ſecondine or atter-birth, whercin the Infant licth as in a (oft bed. Thoſe 
women are great with child, whoſe urin is more ſharp, fervent, and ſomewhat bloudy, the bladder 
not onely waxing warm by the compreſſhon of the womb 3 fervent, by reaſon of the bluud contained 
in it, but alſo the thinner portion of the ſame bloud being expreſſed, and ſweating out into the blad- 
der. A ſwelling and hardneſs of the dugs, and veins that are under the dugg in the brealis and about 1yp.y, ae Morb, 
them, and milk coming out when they are preſſed, with a certain ſtirring motion in the belly, are mul, 
certain infallible ſigns ot greatneſs with child. Neither in this greatneſs of child-bearing, the veins of 
the dugs onely, but of all the whole body, appear full and {wellcd up, eſpecially the veins of the thighs 
and legs; fo that by their manifold folding and knitting together, they do appear varicous, where- 
of cometh ſluggilhneſs of the whole body, heavinels and impotency, or difficulty of going, eſpecially 
when the time of deliverance is at hand. Laſtly, It you would know whether the Woman have 
conceived or not, give unto her when the goeth to ſleep, ſome Mead or honicd water to drink 3 and 
if the have a griping in her guts or belly, the hath conceived ;, if not, ſhe hath not conceived. 


Aph.q1 ſet.5. 


GAP VL 


That the womb, ſo ſ1on as it bath received the ſeed, is preſently contrafted or dravyn together. 


Fter that the ſeeds of the Male and female have both met, and are mixed togcther in the ca- 
A pacity of the womb, then the orihce thereof doth draw it (elf cloſe together, 1eli the ſeeds 
ſhould fall out. Therethe Females ſeed goethand turneth into nutriment, and the increaſe Why the fe- 
of the Males ſecd 3 becauſe all things are nourithcd, and do increaſe by thoſe things that are molt ta- male ſeed is 
miliar, and like unto them. But the fimilitude and familiarity of ſeed with ſeed is far greater than Purriment for 
with bloud 3 ſo that when they are pcrtetly mixcd and coagulated together, and ſo wax warm by —r— 
the ſtraight and narrow encloſure of the womb, a ccrtain thin skin doth grow about it, like unto that 
that will be over unskimmed Milk. 
Morcover, this concretion or congealing of the ſecd, is like unto an Egg laid before the time that it 
ſhould : that is to ſay, whoſe membrane or tunicle that it compaſſeth it about, hath not as yct increa- 
{ed or grown intoa ſhelly hardneſs about it 3 in tolding-wiſe are ſcen many ſmall threds dividin 
themſclves, over-{pread with a certain clammy, whitiſh or red ſubltance, as it were with black bloud. 
In the midi under it appeareth the navel. from whence that ſmall skin is produced. But a man may . 
underſtand many things that may appertain unto the conception of mankind by the obſervation of * ——_ 
twenty Eggs, ſetting them to be hatched under an Hen, and taking one every day and breaking it, and he? 
and diligently conliderivg it; tor in ſo doing, on the twenticth day you thall hnd the Chick pertectly man conce- 
formed with the navel, That little skin that ſo compaſleth the Infant in the womb, is called the prion. 
{ecundine or Chorion, but commonly the after-hirth, 
This little skin is perte&ly made within fix days, according to the judgment of Hippocrates, as pro- 2;þ.de nat.pner. 
ftable and neceſſary not onely to contain the ſecds ſo mixed together, but alſo to tuck nutriment 
through the crihces of the veſlels ending in the womb. Thoſe oritices the Greeks do cail Cotyledones, What the Cox 
and the Latins Acetabula, for they are as it were hollowed cminerces, like unto thoſe which may be *3{2donzs are. 
{cen in the tage or ſnout of a Cuttle-tifh many times in a double order, both for the working and hold- 
ing of their mcat. Thoſe cminences called Acetabwla, do not lo greatly appear in women as in many 
brute beaſts. Therefore by theſe the {econdine cleaveth on every fide unto the womb, for the con- 
- ſervation, nutrition, and increaſe of the conceived ſeed, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the generation of the Navel. 


another veſſel, that isto ſay, a Vein to the Vein, and an Artery to the Artery : theſe ſoft and 

yet thin veſlels are framed with alittle thin membrane, which being ſpread under, ſticketh 

to them ; for to them it is in ſtead of a membrane, and a ligament, and a tunicle, or a defence; and it 

is doubled with the others, and made of the Vein and Artery of the Navel. Theſe new ſmall veſſels 

of the Infant, with their orifices, do anſwer direaly one to one, to the Cotyledones or eminences of 

the womb; they are very ſmall and little,as it were the hairy fibres that grow upon roots that are in the 

earth;and when they have continued ſo a longer time,they are combined together,that of two they are 

made one Veſſel,until that by continual connexion, allthoſe veſſels go and degenerate into two other 

| ap veſſels, called the Umbilical veſſels or the veſlels of thenavel,becauſe they do make the navel,and 

The Vein ne- do enter into the childs body by the hole of the navel. © Here Galen doth admire the ſingular provi- 
ver joineth it dence of God and Nature; becauſe that in ſuch a multitude of veſſels, and in fo long a paſſage or 
__ the length that they go or are produced, the vein doth never confound it (elf, nor Rick to the artery, nor 
” the artery to the vein 3 butevery veſlel joineth it ſelt to the veſſel of its own kind. But the Umbili- 

cal vein, or Navel vein, entering into the body of the child, doth join it (elf preſently to the hollow 

part of the liver; but the artery is divided into two, which join themſelves to the two lliack arte- 

ries along the ſides of the bladder, and are preſently covered with the Peritonewm ; and by the be- 

nefit thereof annexed unto the parts which it goes unto. Thoſe ſmall veins and arterics are as 

; it were the roots of the child z but thevein and artery of the Navel are as it were the body of the 
om 10 19" h Tree, to bring down the nutriment to nouriſh the child. For hir{t we live in the womb the life of 
any en © Plant, and then next the life of a Senſitive Creature : and as the firſt tunicle of the child is called 
that compaſs Chorion or Allantoides, ſo the other is called Amnios or Agnina, which doth compals the ſeed or child 
the infant in about on every fide, Theſe membranes are molt thin, yea for their thinneſs like unto the Spiders 
the _ ac- web, woven one upon another; and alſo connexed in many places by the extremities of certain ſma!l 
——— and hairy ſubltances, which at length by the adjunCtion of their like do get ftrengthz whereby you 
Galen in his may underſtand what is the cauſe why by divers and violent motions ot the Mother in going and 
Book De uſu dancing, or leaping, and alſo of the Infant in the womb, thoſe membranes are not almoſt broken. 
Aves 6. by Forthey are ſoconjoined by the knots of thoſe hairy ſubſtances, that between them nothing, neither 
yn —_— the urin, nor the ſweat can come, as you may plainly and evidently perceive in the diſſection of a wo- 
dines, mans body that is great with child, not depending on any other mans opinion, be it never fo old or 
inveterate: yet the ſtrength of thoſe membranes is not ſo great, but that they may be ſoon broken in 


the birth, by the kicking of the child. 


——— 


\ Fter the Woman hath conceived, to every one of the aforeſaid eminences groweth preſently 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Umbilical Veſſels, or the Veſſels belonging to the Navel. 


An old opini- Any of the ancient Writers have written that there are five Veſſels found in the Navel. 
on confuted, But yet in many, nay all the bodies I ſought in for them, I could never find but three 3 
that is to ſay, one Vein, which is very large, ſo that in the paſſage thereof it will receive 
the tag of a point, and two Arteries, but not ſo large, but much narrower, z becauſe the child wanteth 
or ſtandeth in need of much more bloud for his conformation, and the nutriment or increaſe of his 
parts, than of vital ſpirit. 

To what uſe Theſe Veſſels making the body of the Navel, which, as it is thought, is formed within nine or tzn 
the knots of days.by their doubling and folding,make knots like unto the knots of a Franciſcan Friers girdle, that 
the childs Na- gaying the running bloud in thoſe their knotty windings, they might more perfeRly concodt the 
ou og ſame: as may be ſcen in the cjaculatory ſpermatick veſlcls, for which ute alſo the length of the Na- 
* velishalfand]; fo that in many Infants that are ſomewhat grown, it is found three or four times 

doublcd about their neck or thigh. 
The cildin = Aslong as the child is in his Mothers womb, he taketh his nutriment onely by the Navel, and not 
the womb ta- by his Mouth; neither doth he enjoy the uſe of eyes, ears, noſtrils, or fundament, neither needcth he 
keth his nutrt- the functions of the heart. For the ſpirituous bloud goeth unto it by the arteries of the Navel, and 
1 for Þ into the Iliack arteriesz and from the Iliack arteries unto all the other arteries of the whole Body, 
his Mouth. for by the motion of theſe onely the Infant doth breath, Therefore it is not to be ſuppoſed thar 
How the child the air is carried or drawn in by the lungs unto the heart, in the body of the child, but contrariwiſe 
breatheth. from the heart to the lungs. For neither the heart doth perform the generation or working of 
bloud, or of the vital ſpirits. For the Ifſue or Infant is contented with them as they are made 
and wrought by his Mother. Which, until it hath obtained a full, perfe&, and whole deſcription 
- his parts and members, cannot be called a Child, bur rather an Embryon, or an inapertect ſub- 

ance, 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the ebullition or ſwelling of the ſeed in the womb, and of the concretion of the bubbles 
or bladders, or the three principal entrails. 


the eminences or cotyledons of the mothers vellels, and diſperſcd into all the whole ſecd, az 
as they were fibres, or hairy ſtrings. Thoſe, as they pierce the womb, ſo do they equally and 
in like manner penetrate the tunicle Chorion. And it is carricd this way, beinga paſſage not onely 
neceſſary for the nutriment and conformation of the parts, but alſo into the veins diverſly woven 
and difperſcd into the skin Chorion, For thereby it cometh to pals, that the ſeed it ſelf boileth, and 
as it wcre fermenteth or ſwclleth, not only through occation of the place but alſo of the bloud and 
vital ſpirits that flow unto it 3 and then it riſcth into three bubbles or bladders like unto the bub- 
bles which arc occaſioned by the rain falling into a river or channel tull of water. Theſe three bub- The rhreg 
bles or bladders, are certain rude, or new torms, or concretions of the three principal entrails, that bladders. 
is to ſay, of the liver, hcart, and brain. All this former time it is called feed, and by no other when the 
name 3 but when thoſe bubble ariſe, it is called an embryon, or the rude form of a body until the ſeed is called 
erfe&t conformation of all the members : on the fourth day after that the vein of the navel is formed, an embryon. 

it ſucketch grofler bloud, that is, of a more full nutriment out of the Cotyledons. And this bloud, 
becauſe it is more grols, eaſily congeals and curdles in that place, where it ought to prepare the 
liver fully and abſolutely made. For then it is of a notable great bigneſs above all the other parts z Why the liver 
and therefore it is called Parenchyma, becaulc it is but only a cettain congealing or concretion of ts called P&« 
bloud brought together thither, or in that place. From the gibbous part thereof ſpringeth the — 
greater part or trunk of the hollow vein, called commonly vena cava, which doth diſperſe his ſmall 
branches, which are like unto hairs, into all the ſubſtance thereot 3 and then it is divided into two 
branches, whercof the one groweth upwards, the other downwards unto all the particular parts of 
the body. 

In rl mean ſcaſon the arterics of the navel ſuck ſpirituous bloud out of the eminenccs or Cotyle- 
dons of the mothers arterics, whercot, that is to ſay, of the more fervent and fpirituous bloud the 
heart is formed in the ſecond bladder or bubble, being cnducd with a more fleſhy, found, and thick 
ſubſtance, as it bchoveth that veſſel to be, which is the tountain trom whence the heat floweth, and 
hath a continual motion. 

In this the virtue formative hath made two hollow places; one on the right ſide.another on the left; 
In theright, the root of the hollow veinis intixed or ingratted, carrying thither neceſſary nutriment 
for the heart : in the left is formed the ſtamp or root of an artery, which preſently doth divide it 
ſelf into two branches 3 the greater whercot gocth upwards to the upper parts, and the widcr unto 
the lower parts, carrying unto all the parts of the body lite and vital heat. 


IT the ſix firſt days of conception the new veſſels are thought to be made and brought forth of 
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CHAP. X | 
Of the third Bubble or Blad der, wherein the head and the brain is formed, 


T: far greater portion of the (eed goeth into this third bubble, that is toſay, yielding mat- Why the 


ter tor the conformation of the brein, and all the head. For a greater quantity of (ccd 8rcater porti- 
ought to go unto the conformation of the head and brain 3. becauſe theſe parts are riot ſan- CD 34 

: Mu Hi . ; —_* genes 
guine or bloody, as the heart and liver 3 but in a manner without bloud, bony, marrow, cartilagi- ration of the 
nous, nervous, and membranous, whoſe parts, as the veins, arteries, nerves, ligaments, paniclcs, head and 
and skin, are called ſpermatick parts 3 becauſe they obtain their firſt conformation almoli of ſecd brain. 
only : although that afterwards they are nouriſhed with blood, as the other ficſhy and muſculous 
parts are, But yct the bloud, when it cometh unto thoſe parts, degenerateth, and turneth intoa 
thing ſomewhat ſpcrmatick, by vertue of the aflimulative taculty of thoſe parts. All the other 
parts of the head form and falhion them(ſclves unto the form ot the brain, when it is formed ; 
and thoſe parts which are ſituated and placed about it, tcr defence eſpecially, arc hardened into 
bones. 

The head, as the ſcat of the ſenſes, and manſion of the mind and reaſon, is ſituated in the higheſt why the head 
place that from thence, as it were from a lofty tower or turret, it might rule and govern all the o- is placed on 
ther members, and their fun&tions and actions that are under it : for there the ſoul or lite, which is *Þ< top of the 
the re&rels or governels, is lituated 3 and from thence it loweth, and is diſperſed intoall the whole 22 
body. Nature hath framed theſe three principal entrails, as props and fſultentations for the weight 
of all the relt of the body : for which matter allo ſhe hath framed the bones, 

The firſt bones that appear to be formed, or are ſuppoſed to be conformed, are the bones called 
ofſa Ilinm, connexed or united by ſpondyls that are between them : then all the other members 
are framed and proportioned by their concavities and hollowneſles, which generally are ſevcn, 
that is to ſay, two ot the ears, two of the noſe, one of the mouth, and in the parts beneath the head 
one of the tundament, and another of the yard or conduit of the bladder z and furthermore in 
women, one of the neck of the womb, without the which they can never be made mothers or bcar 
children. 

When all theſe are finiſhed, nature, that ſhe might poliſh her excellent work in all ſorts, hath 
covered all the body and every member thereof with skin. Into this excellent work or Micro- Exod. 2094.4 % 
coſmos ſo perfect, God, the author of nature and all things, infuſcth or ingrafteth a ſoul or lite : 
which $. Auguſtine proveth by this ſentence of Moſes : If any man ſmite a woman with child, (6 
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that thereby ſhe be delivered before her natural time, and the child be dead, being firſt formed in the womb 
let him die the deatb : but if the child hath not as yet obtained the full proportion and conformation of his bo- 
dy and members, let him recompence it with mony. Therefore it is not to be thought that the life is de- 
rived, propagated or taken from Adamor our parents 3 and as it were an hereditary thing diſtributed 
unto all mankind by their parents 3 but we mult believe it to be immediately created of God, even at 
the very inſtant time when the child isabſolutely perfected in the lineaments of his body, and ſo given 
unto it by him. : 
The Melzin So therefore the rude lumps of fleſh called mole that engender in womens wombs, and mon- 
the womb li- ſters cf the like breeding and confuſed bigneſs, although by reaſon of a certain quaking and ſhi- 
- "qt a5 the ycring motion, they ſeem to have life, yet they cannot be ſuppoſed to be enducd with a life or a 
reaſonable ſoul : but they have their motion, nutriment and increaſe wholly of the natural and in- 
fixed faculty of the womb, and of the generative or procreative ſpirit that is ingraffed naturally in the 
{ced. | 
But even as the infant in the womb obtaineth not perfe& conformation before the thirtieth day, 
ſo likewiſe it doth not move before the fixtieth day : at which time it 15 moſt commonly not per- 
ceived by women, by reaſon of the ſmalneſs of the motion. But now let us ſpeak briefly of the life 
or ſoul, wherein conliſteth the principal original of every function in the body, and likewiſe of ge- 


neration. 


—_— 
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CHAP. XI 
Of the life or ſoul. 


———— — 


not into the and conformation of the members in the womb, which in male children, by reaſon of 
_ —_— the more ſtrong and forming heat which is ingraffed in them, is about the fourtieth day, 
gender the and in females obout the fourty fifth day 3 in ſome ſooner, and in ſome later, by reaſon of the cfhica- 
child, before cy of the matter working, and pliantneſs or ebedience of the matter whereon it worketh, Neither 
the body of qoth the life or ſoul being thus inſpired into the body preſently execute or perform all his functions, 
the child and 1,..auſe the inſtruments that are placed about it cannot obtain a firm and hard conſiſtence neceſſary 


_—_— for the lively, but cſpccially for the more divine miviſteries of the lite or ſoul, but in a long proceſs of 
his perfet age and time, 

proportion Thoſe inſtruments of the ſoul are vitiated either in the firſt conformation, zs when the form or fa- 
and form. (þjon of the hcad is ſhaped upwards or pyramidal, as was the head of Therſites, that lived in the time 


—_ Oo of the Trojan war, and of Tribowlet and Tonin that lived in later years; or alſo by ſome caſualty, as by 
not preſently the violent handling of the midwife, who by compretſhon, by reaſon that the ſcull is tender and ſoft, 


execute all his hath cauſcd the capacity ofthe ventricles that be under the brain to be too narrow for them : or by a 


The life goeth T': ſoul entreth into the body ſo ſoon as it hath obtained a perfect and abſolute diſtintion 


offices, fall, ſtroak, diſorder indict, as by drunkenneſs, or a feaver, which inferrcth a lethargy, exceſhve 
ſleepineſs, or phrenlie, 
x C0. G12. Preſently after the ſoul is entred into the body,God endueth it with divers and ſundry gifts : here- 


of it cometh that ſome are endued with wiſdom by the ſpirit 3 others with knowledge by the ſame 
ſpirit 3 others with the gift of healing by the ſame ſpirit 3 others with power , dominion and rule 3 
others with propheſic 3 others with diverlitics of tongues 3 and to others, other endowments, as it 
hath plcaſed the divine providence and bounty of God, to beftow upon them, againſt which no 
man ought to contend or ſpeak. For it is not meet that the thing formed ſhould ſay unto him that formed 
it, why haſt thou made me thus ? hath not the Potter power to make of the ſame lump of clay one veſſel to honor 
and another to diſhonour ? It is not my purpoſe, neither belongeth it unto me nor any other humane 
creature to ſcarch out the reaſon of thoſe things, but only to admire them with all humility : But 
yetI dare affirm this one thing, that a noble and excellent ſoul negleteth elementary and tranſitory 
things, and is raviſhed and moved with the contemplation of celeſtial, which it cannot freely enjoy 
before it be ſeparated from this earthly incloſure or priſon of the body, and be reltored unto its 
original, 
What the foul Therefore the ſoul is the inward Entelechia or perfcCtion, or the primitive cauſe of all motions 
or life is. and fun&ons both natural and anima], and the true form of man. The Ancients have endeavour- 
cd to expreſs the obſcure ſenſe thereof by many deſcriptions. For they have called it a celeſti- 
The lifeis in alſpirit, and a ſuperior, incorporeal, inviſlible, and immortal effence, which is to be comprehend- 
all the whole cd of it ſelf alone, that is, of the mind or underſtanding. Others have not doubted but that we 
my _— have our ſouls inſpired by the univerſal divinemind, which as they are alive, ſo they do beltow lite 
EE on the bodics unto whom they are annexed or united. And although this lite be diſperſed into 
The life or all the whole body, and into every portion of the ſame, yet is it void of all corporal weight or 
ſoul is fimple mixtion, and it is wholly and alone in every ſeveral part, being ſimple and invilible, without all 
_ inviſible. compoſition or mixture, yet endued with many virtuesand faculties, which it doth utter in divers 
T ow _ parts of the body : For it feeleth, imagineth, judgeth, remembreth, underftandeth, and ruleth all 
of divers our delires, pleaſures, and anirnal motions 3 it ſeeth, heareth, ſmelleth, talteth, toucheth 3 and it 
names that are hath divers names of theſe ſo many and ſogreat tunGtions, which it performeth in divers parts of the 
given to hu- body. It is called the ſoul of life 3 becauſe it maketh the body live, which of it ſelf is dead. It is 
mane forms. 11:4 the fririt or breath, becauſe it inſpireth our bodies. It is called reaſon; becauſe it diſcerneth 
truth from falſhood, as it were by a certain divine rule, It is termed the mind becauſe it ismind- 
tul of things pal, in recalling and remembring them: And it is called the vigor or courage \ be- 
cauſe it giveth vigor and courage to the ſluggith weight, or maſs of the body. And laſtly, it is 
called the ſenſe and znderſtanding : becauſe it comprehendeth things that are ſenſible and intelli- 


gible. Becauſe it is incorporcal, it cannot occupy a place by corporeal extention although not- 
' withſtanding 
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withſtanding it filleth the whole body. It is ſimple, becauſe it is but one in eſſence, nor increaſed 
nor diminithed : tor it is no leſs in a Dwarf than in a Giant 3 and it is like perfect and great in an in- 
fant as in a man, according to its own nature, | 

But there are three kinds of bodies informed by a ſoul whereby they live : the firſt being the Three kinds 
moſt imperfect, is of plants the ſecond of brute beaſts } and the third of men. The plants live by of \iving bo- 
a vegetative 3 beaſts by a ſenſitive 3 and men by an intelleive ſoul. And as the ſenſitive ſoul of <5. 
brute beaſts is enducd with all the vertues of the vegetative ſothe humane intelle&ive comprehend- - ——_ 
eth the vertucs of all the inferior, net ſeparated by any diviſion, but by being indiviſibly united inir ſelf allthe 
with reaſon and underſtanding, into one humane form and ſoul whercon they depend, But bccauſe powers of the 
we have ſaid a little before, that divers functions of the lite are reſident, and appear in divers parts of I\feriour, 
the body, here in this place, omitting all others, we will proſecute thoſe only which are accounted 
the principal. , 

The principal functions of the humane ſoul, according to the opinion of many, are four in num- 
ber, proceeding from ſo many faculties, and conſequently from one ſoul 3 they are theſe : The what the - 
Common Senſc, Imagination, Realoning, and Memory. And they think that the common or in- common ſenſe 
teriour ſenſe doth rcceive the torms and images of ſenſible things, bein carricd by the ſpirit The fundtion 
through the paſſage of the nerves, as an inſtrument of the external ſenſes, as it were a meſſenger to ” = = 
go between them 3, and it ſerves not only to receive them, but alſo to know, perceive, and diſcern ode. 
them. For the cye, whercin the external ſenſe of ſceing contiltcth, doth not know white or black. 
Therefore it cannot diſcern the diffterenees of colours, as neither the tongue tales, ror the noſe (a- 
vours nor the cars ſound, nor laſtly, the hands their touching quality : yca, the cyc doth not of it 
(elt perceive that it ſecth, nor the nole that it {melleth, nor the cars that chey hear, nor the tongue 
that it taltcth, nor the hands that they touch. For all theſe things are the offices and functions of 
the common ſenſe; for this ſenſe knoweth that the eye hath ſeen ſomething, cither white, black, rcd, 
a man, horle, theep, or ſome ſuch like material thing 3 yea, even when the ſight is gone and paſt 
and ſo likewile the noſe to have {melled this or that ſavour, the car to have heard this or that ſound, 
the tongue to have talted this or that taſte, and the hand to have touched this or that thing, be they 
never ſo diverſe, For all the cxterval ſenſes, and all the functions thereof doend, and are referred 
to the Common ſcnſe, as it were the lines of a circle trom the circumference into the center, as it is 
expreſſed in this hgure, 


For which cauſe it is called the common or principal ſenſe ; for that therein the primitive power What cauſe 
of fecling or perceiving is lituated, for it uſeth the miniſtery or ſervice of the external ſenſes, to *h<,internal - 
know many and divert: things, whoſe differences it doth diſcern and judge; but ſimple things, that _ is called 
are of themſelves, and without any compoſition and connexion, which may conſtitute any thing on ps 
true or falſe, or any argumentation, belongeth only to the mind, underſtanding, or reaſon, For The comment 
this was the counſel of nature, that the external ſenſes ſhould receive the forms of things ſuper- ſenſe under- 
ficially, lightly, and gently only; like as a glaſs, not to any other end, but that they ſhould preſent- —_ _ 

; : ' oweth thoſe 
ly ſend them unto the Common ſenſe, as it were unto their center and prince, which he ( that things that are 
is to ſay, the Common ſenſe ) delivereth to be collected unto the underttanding or reaſoning fa- ſimple only, 
culty of the ſoul, which Avicen and Averrois have ſuppoled to be lituatcd in the tormer part of the - 
brain. 

Next unto the common ſenſe followeth the phantaſie or imagination, ſo called becauſe of it What imagt- 
ariſe the forms and Ideas that are conceived in the mind, called of the Greeks Phantaſmata, ation is, 
This doth never reſt but in thoſe that fleep : ncither always in them, tor oft-timcs in them it cau- 
ſeth dreams, and caulcth them to ſuppoſe they {ce and perceive fuch things as were never percci- 
ved by the ſenſes, nor which the nature of things, nor the order of the world will permit. The pow- 
er of this faculty of the mind is ſo great in us, that it often bringeth the whole body in ſubjection 
unto It, 

For it is recorded in hiſtory, that Alexander the Great ſitting at Table, and hearing Timothexs the 
Muſician ling a Martial ſonnet unto his Cythern, that he preſently leaped from the Table, and called 
for arms 3 but when again the Muſician mollitied his tune, he returned to the Table and ſatedown as 
before, The power of imagination cauſed by malical harmony was ſo great, that it ſubjected to it 
the courage of the worlds conquercr, by whoſe various motion, it would now as it were cauſe him 
to run headlong to arms, and then pacihe and quict him, and fo cauſe him to return to his chair and 
banguetting again. And there was one whoſoever it was, who ſome few years agon ſeeing the Turk 
dance on a rope on high with both his fect taſtned in a baſin, turned his eyes trom ſo dangerous a 
ſight or ſpe&acle, although came of purpoſe to ſce it, ard liricken with ſuch tear that his body ſhook 
and heart quakcd, for tear leſt that by ſudden falling down headlong he ſhould break his neck. Many 
looking down from an high and lotty place, are fo tiricken with tcar, that ſuddenly they tall down 
headlong, being {o overcome and bound with the imagination of the danger, that their own ſtrength 
is not able to ſuſtain them. Theretore it manifeſtly appeareth that God hath dealt moſt graciouſly 
and lovingly with us, who unto this power n_ hath joined another, that is, the faculty 
or power of reaſon and underſtanding 3 which diſcerning falſe davgers and perils from true, doth 
ſuſtain and hold up a man that he may not be overthrown by them. 
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What Reaſon After this, appearcth and approacheth to perform his function, the faculty of Reaſon, being the 
Prince of all theprincipal faculties of the ſoul; which bringeth together, compoſeth, joineth and re- 
duceth all the ſimple, and divided forms or images or things into one heap, that by dividing, colle&- 
ing, and reaſoning it might diſcern and try truth from tallhood. 
The fun&ions This faculty of Underlianding or Reaſon is ſubject to no faculty or inſtrument of the body, but is 
| of Reaſori, free, and penetrateth into every ſecret, intricate and hidden thing with an incredible celerity : by 
which a man ſceth what will follow, perceiveth the originals and cauſes of things, is not ignorant of 
the procecdings of things 3 he comparcth things that are paſt with thoſe that are preſent and to come, 
decreeing what to follow, and what to avoid. This bridleth and with-holdeth the furious motions of 
the mind, bridleth the over-haſty motions of the tongue, and admoniſheth the ſpeaker that before 
the words paſs out of his mouth, he ought with diligence and diſcretion to ponder and confider the 
thing whercot he is about to ſpeak. | 
What memory After Reaſon and Judgment followeth Memory, which keeping and conſerving all forms and 
_ images that it receiveth of the ſenſes, and which Reaſon ſhall appoint, and as a faithful keeper and 
conſerver, recciveth all things, and imprinteth and ſcaleth them as well by their own virtue and 
power, as by the impullion and adherence of thoſe things in the body of the brain, without any 
impreſſion of the matter 3 that when occaſion ſerveth , we may bring them forth there-hence as 
out of a treaſury or ſtore-houſe. For otherwiſe to what purpoſe were it to read, hear, and note fo 
many things, unleſs we were able to keep and retain them in mind by the care andcuttody of the 
Memory or Brain ? Thercfore affuredly God hath given us this only remedy and preſervative againlt 
the oblivion and ignorance of things, which although of it {elf and of its own vaturc it be of greater 
wiſdom the Efficacy, yct by dayly and often meditation it is trimmed and made more exquilite and pertect. And 
daughter of hence it was that the Anticnts termed wiſdom the daughter of memory and experience. Many have 
memory and ſuppoſed that the manſion or ſeat of the Memory, is in the hinder part, or in the ventricle ot the Ce- 
Experience. yeheliune, by reaſon that it is apt to receive the forms of things,., becauſe of the engratted drineſs and 
hardneſs thereot. 
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CHAP. XII 


Of the natural excrements in general, and eſpecially of thoſe that the child 
or infant being in the womb excludeth. 


CTEMent ths think it good to ſpeak of the excrements which all men dc naturally void; All that is called 
an excrement which nature is accuſtomed to ſeparate and calt out from the laudable and nou- 
riſhing juice. There are many kinds of thoſe excrements. 


#\ 


What an ex- Bu I declare what excrements the infant excludeth in the womb, and by what paſſages, I 


The excre- The firſt isof the firſt concottion, which is performed in the ſtomach, which being driven down 
ment of the  ; +5 the inteſtines or guts, is voided by the fundament 

firſt conco&1- guts, 94 . 2h ; 

__ The ſecond cometh from the Liver, and it uſually is three-fold, or of three kinds; cne choler- 


The excre- ick, whereof a great portion is ſent into the bladder of the gal that by ſweating out there-hence, 
mentof the ſe- jt might ſtir up the expullive faculty of the guts to expel and exclude the excrements. The other 
cond concoQt- ;. 1;ke unto whay, which goeth with the blood into the veins, and is as it were a vehicle thereto 
on is triple, bring it unto all the parts of the body, and into every capillar vein for to nouriſh the whole bo- 
dy 3 and after it hath performed that function, it is partly expelled by ſweat, and partly ſent into 
the bladder and ſo excluded with the urine. The third is the melancholick excrement which 
being drawn by the milt, the purer and thinner part thereof goeth into nouriſhment of the milt, 
and after the remnant is partly purged out downwards by the Hemorrhoidal veins, and partly (ent to 
The excre- the orifice of the ftomach, to {timulate and provoke the appetite. The laſt cometh of the laſt con- 
—_ of the coftion which is diſſolved in the habit of the body, and breathed out, partly by inſenſible tranſ Pira- 
_ jo wide tion, is partly conſumed by ſweating, and partly floweth out by the evident and manifelt paſſages 
* that are proper to every part : as it happeneth in the brain before all other parts for it doth unload 
it ſelf of this kind of excrements by the paſſages of the noſe, mouth, cars, eyes, palat-bone and ſu- 

tures of the skull. 

Therefore it any of theſe excrements be ſtayed altogether, or any longer than it is meet they ſhould, 
the default is tobe amended by diet and medicine, Furthermore there are other ſorts of excrements 
not natura), of which we have entreated at large in our book of the Peltilence. 

The uſe of the When the infant is in the mothers womb, until he is fully and abſolutely formed in all the li- 
navel-ſtring. NEaments of his body, he ſends forth his urine by the paſſages of the navel or wrachus. But a little 
before the time of child-birth, the zrachrs is cloſed, and then the man-child voideth his urine 

by the conduit of the yard, and the woman-child by the neck of the womb. This urine is gathered 

together and containcd in the coat Chorion or Allantoides, together with the other excrements, that 

is to fay, ſweat and ſuch whayiſh ſuperfluities of the menſtrual matter, for the more calie bearing 

The figns of UP of the floating or ſwimming child. But in the time ofchild-birth, when the infant by kicking 
ſpeedy andea- breaketh the membrancs, thoſe humors run out, which when the midwives perceive, they take it 
ie deliver- asa certain fign that the child is at hand, For if the infant come forth together with thoſe waters, 

ance, the birth is like to be more eaſe, and with better ſucceſs 3 for the neck of the womb and all the 
genitals are ſo by their moiſture relaxed and made ſlippery, that by the endeavour and ſtirring of 

the infant, the birth will be more cafie, and with better ſucceſs : contrariwiſe, if the infant be 

not excluded before all theſe humors be wholly flown out and gone, but remaineth as it were in 

a dry place, preſently through drineſs the neck of the womb and all the genitals will be contract- 

ed and drawn togcther, ſo that the birth of the child will be very difficult and hard, unleſs the 

neck of the womb, to amend that default, be anointed with oyl or ſome other relaxing, liquor. 
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Moreover, when the child is in the womb, he voideth no cxcrements by the fundament, unleſs it 
be when at the time of the birth, the proper membranes and r:ceptacles are burſt by the ſiriving of 
the infant 3 for he doth not take his mcat at the mouth ; whcretore the ſtomach is idle then, and 
doth not execute the office of turning the meats into chy{us, nor of any other concotion 3 where- | 
tore nothing can go down from it into the guts. Neither have I {cldom cen infants born without Children born 
any hole in their tundament, ſo that I have been conſtrained with a knife to cut in ſunder the mem- wg wy _ 
brane or tunicle that grew over and ſtopped it. And how can ſuch excrements be engendred, when > eSacberny 3 
the child being inthe womb, is nouriſhed with the more laudable portion of the menſtrual bloud ; 
thereforcthe iſſue or child is wont to yield or avoid two kinds or ſorts of cxcrements, ſo long ashe is 
in the womb, that is to ſay, ſweat and urine, in both which he ſwims, but they are ſeparated by 
themſelves, by a certain tunicle called Allantoides, as it may beſecn in kids, dogs, ſheep, and other 
brute beaſts 3 tor as much as in mankind the tunicle Chorion and Allantoides or Farciminaliz, be all one 4ph 24-ſt2. 8, 
membrane. If the woman be great of a man-child, ſhe is more merry, ftrong and better coloured, 
all the time of her child-bcaring 3 but if a woman-child, ſhe is ill coloured, becauſe that women are 
not {o hot as men. 

The malcs begin to ſtir within three months and a half, but females aftcr : if a woman conccive a 
male-child, ſhe hath all her right parts ſtronger to every work : wheretore they do begin to (et for- 
wards their right foot firſt in going, and when they ariſe they lean on the right arm, the right dug 42" 47+ ſet.gs 
will ſooner ſwell and wax hard : the male-child ſtir more in the right fide than in the left, and the 
temale-children rathcr in the left than in the right (ide, 
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CHAP. XIII. 
IWith what travail the Child is brought into the world, and of the cauſe of this Labour and travail, 


WW Hen the natural prefixed and preſcribed time of child-birth is come, the child being then 


grown greater, requires a greater quantity of food : which when he cannot reccive in 

{uffcicnt meaſure by his navel, with great labour and ſtriving he endeavoreth to get 
forth : therefore then he is moved with a (tronger violencc.and doth break the membranes whercin he 
is contained, Then the womb, becauſe it is no able to cndure ſuch violcnt motions, nor ſultain or 
hold up the child any longer, by reaſon that the conceptacles of the membrancs are broken aſunder, 
is relaved, and then the child purſuing the air which he tceleth to enter in at the mouth of the womb, 
which then is very wide and gaping, 1s carricd with his head downwards, and fo cometh into the Why theinfant 
world with great pain both unto it ſelf, and allo unto his Mother, by reaſon of the tenderneſs of his born _ 
body, and alſo by reaſon of the nervous neck of his mothers womb, and ſeparation of the bone cal- pa yr = 
led Os I/irm from the bone called Os ſacrum. For unleſs thoſe bones were drawn in ſunder, how Tn the time of 
could not only twins that cleave faſt together, but alſo one child alone, come forth forth at ſo narrow child- birth. 
a paſſage as the neck of the womb is3 Not only reaſon, but alſo expericnceconfirmeth it 3 for I o- "** you ” 
pened the bodies of women preſently after they have dicd in travail in child-birth, in whom I have _— : 
tound the bones of 1/;zm to be drrawn the bredth of ones tinger from Os ſacrum : and morcover, in drawn and ex- 
many unto whom I have been called, being in great extremity of difhcult and hard travail, I have tended one 
not only heard, but alſo felt the bones to crackle and make a noiſe, when 1 laid my hand upon the from another, 
coccyx or rump, by the violence of the diſtention. Alſo honeſt matrons have declared unto me that 
they themſelves, a tew days before the birth, have felt and heard the noife of thoſe bones ſeparating 
themſelves one from another with great pain. Alſo a long time after the birth many do tecl gret 
pain and ach about the region of the coccyx and Os ſacrum, ſo that when nature is not able to repair 
the diſſolved continuity of the bones of 1mm, they are conſirained to halt all the days of their lite atter. 
But the bones of the ſhare called Ofſ# pwbis, 1 have never ſeen to be ſeparated, as many do alſo affirm. 
It is reported that in Ttaly the coccyx or rump in all Maidcns is broken that when they come to be An tralian fag 
married they may bear children with lefler travail in child-birth 3 but this is a forged tale, for that ble. 
bone being broken,is naturally and of its own accord repaired, and joined together again witha Ca!- 
lus, whereby the birth of the child will be more difhcult and hard. 


— 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the ſituation of the infant in the womb, 


gcther uncertain, variable and diverſe both in living and dead women : in the dead by of the infant 
opening their bodies preſently after they were dead and in the living by helping them by 7 mb ag 
the induſtry of my hand, when they have been in danger of perilhing by travail of child-birth : for by = 
putting my hand into the womb, I have felt the infant coming forth, ſometimes with his feet for- 
ward, and ſometime with his hands and feet turned backwards, and ſometimes forwards, as the h- 
gure following plainly deſcribeth, 


R Eaſon cannot ſhew the certain ſituation of the infant in the womb. tor I have found it alto- The firuation 
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T have often found them coming forth with their knces forwards, and ſometimes with one of the 


fect, and ſometimes with their belly torwards, their hands and feet being litted upwards, as the tor- 
mer hgure theweth at Jarge. 


Sometimes 1 


One time I ob- 
have found the 


ſerved in the birth 


jv 


Infant coming E of twins that the 
with bis feet = = one came with his 
downwards (tri- = = bead forwards , 
ding awide, and = S; and the other with 
Sometimes head- J= S bis feet, according 
long.ftretching one | as here I bawe 
of bis arms down- thought good to de- 
ward out at! ength ſeribe them. 
and that was an 
Hermaphrodite,as 
#bis figure plainly 
declareth. 


In the bodies of women that died in travail of child I have ſometimes found children no bigger 
than it they had been but four moneths in the womb, fituated-in a round compaſs like a hoop, with 
their h:ad bowed down to their knees, with both their hands under the knecs, and their heels 
cloſe to their buttocks. And moreover, I proteſt betore God that I found: a chuld being yet 
alive in the body of his mother ( whom I opened ſo ſoon as ſhe was dead ) lying all along 


ſtretched out, with his face upwards , and the palms of his hands joined together, as it he was at 
prayer. 


CHAP. XV. 
Which is the legitimate and natural, and which the illegitimate or unnatural time of child-bixth. 
Mankind hath Oallliving creatures, except Man, the time of conception and bringing forth their young, 
oo = ever wp is certain and dctinite 3 but the ifſue of Man cometh into che world, ſomctimes in the (c- 
time of hring- - venth, ſometimes in the cighth, and. ſometimes which is molt frequent, in the ninth 
ing forth month ; ſometimes in the tenth month 3 yea ſometimes in the beginning of the cleventh month, 
young. 


Maſſurinus reports that Lucius Papyrius the Pretor, the ſecond heir commencing a ſuit, gave the pol- 
ſcihon of the goods away from him, ſecing the Mother of the Child athrmed that ſhe went thirteen 
months therewith, being there is no certain definite time of Child-birth. The child that is born in 
the fixth month, cannot be Jong lived, becauſe at that time all his body or members are not pertectly 
finithed, or abſolutcly formed. In the ſeventh month it is proved by reaſon and experience that the 
Why the child infant may be long lived. But in the eighth month it is ſeldom or never long lived : the reaton 
1s ſcarce a'ive thereof is, as the Altronomers ſuppoſe, becauſe at that time Saturn ruleth, whoſe coldneſs and drinels 
wn _ erghth ;; contrary to the original of lite : but yet the phylical rcaſon is more true 3 for the Phylicians ſay 
that the child in the womb doth oft-times in the ſeventh month firive to be ſct at liberty trom che in- 

cloſure of the womb, and thercfore it contendeth and laboureth greatly, and ſo with labouring and 

ſtriving it becometh weak, that gll the time of the eighth month it cannot recover his ſtrength again, 

whereby it may renew his accuſtomed uſe of ſiriving, and that ſome by ſuch Jabouring and firiving 

Eurt themſclves, and ſodic. Yet ſome tirong and luſty women arc thought to bring torth their chil- 

Lib. 4. de hiſt, dren, being lively and firong, on the eighth month, as Ariſtotle teliiheth of the Egyptians, the Poets 

632. c4p.7- of theinhabitants of the Iile of Naxws, and many of the Spaniards. Furthermore I cannot ſuthcicntly 

marvel, that the womb, which all the time of child-bearing is ſo cloſed together, that one can {cdice 


put 
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put a probe-into it, unleſs it be by ſuperfortation, or when it is open for a ſhort time to purge it ſelf, 

that preſently before the time of child-birth, it ſhould gape and wax ſo wide, that the intant may 

paſs through it, and preſently after it cloſe up again as ifit had never been opened. But becauſe that 

the travail of the firſt time of child-birth 1s wont to be very difficult and grievous, I think it notun- 

meet that all women, a little before the time of their firſt travail, anoint and relax their privy parts 

with-the unguent here deſcribed. Be. ſper. ceti, iz. ol. amygd. dul. Ziv. cere alb. & medal. cervin. $11j. 

axunge anſe & gallin. ate 5). tereb, venet. ij. make thercot an ointment to anoint the thighs, ſhare, 

privy parts and genitals. Furthermore, it ſhall not be unprofitable, to make a truſs or girdle of 

molt thin and gentle dog-skin, which being alſo anointed with the ſame unguent, may ſerve very 
neceffarily for the better carrying, of the infant in the worab. Alfo baths that are made of the deco- 

Con of mollitying herbs, are allo very profitable to relax the privy parts a little before the time of the 

birth. That is ſuppoſed to be a natural and cafie birth, when the infant cometh forth with his head The natural 
forwards, preſcntly following the flux of water z and that is more difficult, when the infant cometh 24 cafie 
with his feet forwards : all the other ways are moſt dificult, Therefore Midwives are to be admo- ti 
niſhed that as often as they perceive the child to be coming, forth-none of thoſe ways, but either with 

his belly or his back forwards, as it were doubled 3 or cle with his hands and feet together, or 

with his head forwards, and one of his hands ſtretched out, that they ſhould turn it, and draw it out 

by the feet 3 for the doing whereof, it they be not ſufficient, let them crave the afliftance and help of 


ſome expert Chirurgion, 


CH AP. XVL 
Signs of the birth at hand. 


the Yertebre of the loins, and then eſpecially when they are drawn back from the Os ſacrum, 
the bones T/ia and the Coceyx are thrutt outward, the genitals {well with pain, and a ccrtain 
Fever-like ſhaking invades the body, the face waxeth red by reaſon of the endeavour of nature, ar- 
med unto the expullion of the infant. And when thele figns appear, lct all things be prepared rcady 
to thechild-birth. Therctore tilt of all let the woman that 1s in travail be placed in her bed conve- gow the wo- 
niently, ncither with her face upwards, nor fitting, but with her back upwards and ſomewhat high. man that tra- 
that [he may breath at more liberty, and have the more power or ftrength to labour, Therefore the vaileth in 
ought to have her legs wide one trom another, and crooked.or her heels ſomewhat bowed up towards — th 4 
her buttocks.ſo that the may lean on a ſtaff that mult be placed overthwart the bed. There arc ſome that qe __ 
do travail in a ſtool or a chair made for the ſame purpoſe: others ſtanding on their fcet, and leaning : 
on the pot or pillar of the bed. But you mult take diligent heed that you do net exhort or perſiwade 
the woman in travail to ſtrive or labour to expel the birth before the tore-named figns thercot do ma- 
niteſtly thew chat it is at hand. Forby ſuch labour or pains the might be wearicd or fo weakned, that 
that when ſhe ſhould finive or labour, the (hall have no power or tirength {o to do. It all theſe things 
do fall out well im the child-birch, the butincſfs is to be committed to nature, and to the Midwite. 
And the woman with child mutt only be admonithed that when ſhe tecleth very {trong pain, that ſhe 
preſently therewith ttrive with moit {trong expretſion, thutting her mouth and noſe it the pleaſe, and 
at the ſame time let the Midwite with her hands force the intant trom above downwards. Burt if the 
birth be more diflicult and painful, by reaſon that the waters whercin the infant lay are flown out 
long before, and the womb be dry, this ointment tollowing is to be prepared, Re, butyri recentis fine An unRion to 
ſale in aqua artemiſie lot, Zi). mucaginis fieuum, ſemini. lint & althee, cam aqua ſaline extraGie, an. (8. ſupply the de- 
olei liliorum,, Zj. make thereof an oincment, wherewith let the Midwite often anoint the ſecret parts, _ aadaryy 
Alſo this powder tollowing may be prepared. 1. Cinnamon. cort. caſte "ſtul. diftamni an. 3j($. ſacch. al= figwed out too 
bi ad pondus cemnizm : make thergof a molt ſubtil and hne powder. Let the woman that is in cxtre- long betore 
mity by reaſon of difficult and painful travail in child-birth, take half an ounce thercof ata time,with the birch. 
a decoction of line-ſeed, or in white wine, for it will cauſe more ſpeedy and ealie deliverance of the - _ Fn 
child. / del "as on. 
Morcover let the Midwife anoint her hands with this ointment following, as often as the puttcth child: birth. 
them intotheneck of th# womb, and therewith allo anoint the parts about it, IK. olez ex ſeminibus 
lini, 5. olei de caſtoregf, Z i... gallie moſcbate , 5 ij. ladani 3j. make thereot a liniment, Morcover, 
you may provoke ſnefſing, by putting a little pepper or white hellebore in powder into the noſtrils, 4p".35- & 43; 
Line-ſced beaten, angll given in potion, with the water of Mugwort and Savine, is ſuppoſed to cauſe Jeet. 5. t 
ſpecdy deliverance. # Alſc the medicine following is commended tor the {ame purpoſe. Re. corticis A potion caw- 
caſſie fiſtul. conquaſſſqte Zij. cicer. 1#9. Mm \. buliant cum wvino albo & aqua ſuffcienti , ſub finem ad- fing ſpeedy 
dendo ſabine Zi). fin colaturz pro doſt adde cinam. 5 \5. crock gr. vj. make thereof a potion, which <&vcrance, 
being taken, letflneeſing be provoked, as it is above-ſaid, and let her (hut or cloſe her mouth and 
noltrils. 
Many times jt happeneth that the infant cometh into the wor!d out of the womb, having his head 
covered or wreflpped about with a portion of the ſecundine or tunick: wherein it is incloſed, clpecially, 
when by the Such, ſirong, and happy ſtriving of the mother, he cometh torth together with the 
water whcrcigh it lieth in the womb, and then the Midwives prophelie or tore-tell that the child tall 
be happy, (ecauſe he is born as it were with a hood on his head, Bur I ſuppole that it doth betoken 
health of bÞdy both to the infant and alſo to his mother tor it is a token of cahie deliverance, For 
when the irth is difficult and painful, the child never bringeth that membrane out with him, but it Whata wo- 4 
remainetlfþ, behind in the paſſages of the genitals or ſecret parts, becauſe they are narrow. For even fo oo ade . 
the Snak> or Adder when ſhe thould caſt her skin thereby to renew her age, creepeth through ſome (egy afrer her 


narrow Fr ſtrait paſſage. Preſently after birth, the woman ſo delivered malt take two or three m deliverance. 
uls 


FT * will B+ great pain under the navel, and at the groins, and ſpreading therchence toward 
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fulls of the oil of ſweet almonds extracted without fire, and tempered with ſugar. Some will rather 
uſe the yolks ofeggs with ſugar, ſome the wine called Hypocras, others culliſes or gelly : but always 
divers things are tobe uſed, according as the Patient or the woman in child-bed ſhall be grieved, and 
as the Phylician ſhall give counſel, both to caſe and aſſwage the furious torments and pain of the 
throws, to recover her {trength and nouriſh her. 

The cauſe of Throws comepreſently after the birth of the child, becauſe that then the veins (nature being whol- 
the after- 1, converted to expulſion) caſt out the reliques of the menſtrual matter that hath been ſuppreſſed for 
—_ the ſpace of nine months, into the womb with great violence, which becaufe they are groſs, ſlimy 
and dreggiſh, cannot come forth without great pain both to the veins from whence they come, and 
alſo unto the womb whereunto they go : alſo then by the converſion of that portion thereof that re- 
maineth into wind, and by the undiſcreet admiſſion of the air in the time of the child-birth, the 
womb and all the ſecret parts will ſwell, unleſs it be prevented with ſome digeſting, repelling or mol- 
lifying oil, or by artificial rowling of the parts about the belly. 
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| CHAP. XVII. 
Il bat is to be done preſently after the child is born, 


cunclne or af- as gently as ſhe can : but if ſhe cannot, let her put her hands into the womb, and ſo draw it 
—_— _ out, ſeparating it fromthe other parts 3 for otherwiſe if it ſhould continue longer, it would 
preſently after be more difficult to be gotten out, becauſe that preſently after the birth the orihce of the womb is 
thebirthof drawn togcther and cloſed, and then all the ſecundine muſt be taken from the child. Therefore the 
the child. navel-ſtring muſt be tied with a donble thred an inch from the belly. Let not th@knot be too hard, 
—_ nw leſt that part of the nayel-ſtring which is without the knot, ſhould fall away fooner than it ought, 
navel-ſiring NEither too flack or looſe, left that an excecding and mortal flux of blood ſhould follow after it is cut 
after the birth, off, and leſt that through it (that is to ſay, the navel-ſtring)) the cold air ſhould enter into the childs 
body. When the knot is ſo made, the navel-firing mult be cut in funder the bredth of two hngers® 
beneath it with aſharp knife. Upon the ſe&ion you mult apply a double linnen cloth dipped 
in oyl of Roſes, or of ſweet Almonds, to mitigate the pain 3 for ſo within a few days after, that 
which is beneath the knot will fall away being deſtitute of life and nouriſhment, by rcaſon that 
the vein and artery are tied ſo cloſe, that no life nor nouriſhment can come unto it: commonly 
all Midwives do let it lie unto the bare belly of the infant, whereof cometh grievous pain and gri- 
ping, by reaſon of the coldneſs thereof which dieth by little and little as deſtitute of vital heat, But 
it were far better to row! it in ſoft cotten or lint, until it be mortified, and ſo fall away. 

Thcſe midwives do unadviſedly, who ſo ſoon as the infant is born do preſently tie the navel- 
ſiring and cut it off, not locking firſt for the avoiding of the ſecundine. When all theſe things are 
done, the infant muſt be wiped, cleanſed and rubbed from all filth and excrement with oil of Roſes 
or Myrtles. For thereby the pores of the skin will be better ſhut, and the habit of the body the more 
ſirengthened, R 

There be ſome that waſh infants at that time in warm water and red wine, and afterwards anoint 
them with the fore-named oils. Others waſh them not in wine alone, but boil therein red Roſes 
and the leaves of Myrtles, adding thereto a little falt 3 and then uſing this lotion for the fpace of five 
or ſix days, they not only waſh away the filth, but alſo reſolve and digeſt, if there be any hard or 
contuſed place in the infants tender body, by reaſon of the hard travail and labour in child-birth. 

The defaults Their toesand fingers muſt be handled, drawn aſunder and bowed, and the joints of the arms and 
that meyers Jegs mult be extended and bowed for many days and often ; that thereby that portion of the excre- 
ns a rg ” mental humor that remaineth in the joints,by motion may be heated andrreſolved. If there be any de- 
born. fault in the members either in conformation, conſtruction or ſociety*with thoſe that are adjoining to 
The defaults of them. it muſt be corrected or amended with ſpeed. Moreover,you mult look whether any of the natu- 
py <7 wy 7 ral paſſages be ſtopped,or covercd with a membrane.as it often happeneth. Forif any ſuch cover or 
diy has 5,56 ſtop the orifices of the ears, noſtrils, mouth, yard or womb, it mult be cut in ſunder by the Chirur- 

' gion, and the paſſage muſt be kept open by putting in of tents, peſſarics or Noſels, left otherwiſe they 
thould join together again after they are cut. If he have one tinger more tha he ſhould naturally, if 
his fingers do cleave cloſe together, like unto the feet of a Gooſe or Duck, Yt the ligamental mers 
brane that is under the tongue be more ſhort and fiiffer than it ought, that thþe infant cannot ſuck, 
nor in tie to come, ſpeak, by reaſon thereof 3 and if there be any other thing ontraryto nature, it 
mult be all amended by the induſtry of ſome expert Chirurgjon, 

Many times in children newly born, there ſticketh on the inner fide of their $nouth and on thcir 
tongue, a certain chalky ſubſtance, both in colour and in conſiſtence 3 this effec procceding, from 
the diſtemperature of the mouth, the French-men call it the white Cancer. It will $ot permit the in- 

tant toſuck, and will ſhortly breed and degenerate into ulcers that will creep int the jaws, and 
Remedies for even unto the throat,and unleſs it be cleanſed ſpeedily, will be their death. For rerſpcdy whercot, it 
gas brag mult be cleanſed by Deterfives, as with a linnen cloth bound to a little ſtick, and dipped in a medi-,, 
cine ofan indifferent conſiſtence made with oil of ſweet almonds, hony and ſugar. FYyr by rubbing, 
this gently on it, the filth may bemollitied, and ſo cleanſed or waſhed away. 

Morcover it will be very meetand convenient to give the infant one; poonful of oil of Y Imonds, to 
make his belly looſe and ſlippery, to aſſwage the roughneſs of the weaſon and gullet, and to diſſolve 
the tough phlegm, which cauſeth a cough, and ſometimes difficulty of breathing. If Þe eyc-lids 
cleave together, or if they be joined together, or agglutinated to the coats cornea or adnaFa > it the 
watery tumor called hydrocephalos affe&t the head, then muſt they be cured by the prope: remedics 

| formerly preſcribed, againit each diſcaſe. 


Why the (e- Pom after the child is born, the Midwife muſt draw away the ſecundine or after-birth, 


Many 
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Many from their birth have ſpots or marks, which the common people of France call Signes, that 
is, marks or ſhgns. Some of theſe are plain and equal with the skin, others are raiſed up in little tu- 
mors, and like unto warts, ſome have hairs upon them, many times they are ſmooth, black or pale 3 
yet for the moſt part red. When they riſe in the face, they {ſpread abroad thereon many times with 
great deformity. Many think the cauſe thercof to be a certain portion of menſtrual matter cleaving 
to the ſides of the womb, coming of a freſh flux, it happily a man do yet uſe copulation with the 
woman, orellſe diſtilling out of the veins into the womb, mixed and concorporated with the ſeeds at 
that time when they are congealed, intefting this or that part of the iflue being drawn out of the 
ſcminal body, with their own colour, Women refer the cauſe thereofunto their longing when they 
are with child; which may imprint the image of the thing they long for or deſire, in the child or ifſue 
that is not as yet formed (as the force and power of imagination in humane bodies is very great : ) but 
when the child is fornicd, no imagination is able to leave the impreſſion of any thing in it, no more ,, 14 fable of 
than it could{cauſc horns to grow on the head of King Chypus as he ſlept preſently atter he wasreturn- ” 
ed from attentively bcholding Bulls hghting together. Some of thoſe ſpots be curable, others not 3 
a5 thoſe that are great, and thoſe that are cn the lips, noſtrils, and eye-lids. But thoſe that are like which uncu« 
unto warts, becauſe they are partakers of a certain malign quality and melancholick matter, which rable. 
may be irritated by endeavouring to cure them, are not to be medled with at all, for being troubled 
and angered, they ſoon turn into a Cancer (which they call Noli me tangere) thoſe that are curable Which and 
are ſmall, and in ſuch parts as they may be dealt withall without danger. Therefore they mult be how they are 
pierced through by the roots with a necdle and a thred, and fo being litted up by the ends of the thred, —— 
they muſt be cut away, and the wound that remaineth mult be curcd according to the general mc- 
thod of wounds. 
There are ſome that ſuppoſe the red ſpots that are raiſed up into little knobs and bunches, may 
be waſhed away and conſumed by rubbing and anointing them often with menſtrual bloud, or the 
bloud of the ſecundine or after-birth. Thoſe that are hairy and ſomewhat raiſcd up like unto a Want 
or Mouſe, muſt be picrccd through the roots in three or tour places, and {traitly bound, fo that at 
length being detitute of life and nutriment, they may tall away : aitcr they aretaln away, the ulcer 
that remaineth mult be curcd as other ulcers are. It thereby any ſuperfluous fleſh remain, itmult be 
taken away by applying Az yptiacrm, or the powder of Mercury, and ſuch like : but if it be doubted 
that it cometh from the root of the tumor that may haply remain, it muſt be burned away by the root 
with oyl of vitriol or aqza fortis. 
There is alſo another kind or ſort of ſpots, ofa livid or violct colour, coming eſpecially in the face 
about the lips, with a ſoft, flack, lax, thin, and unpaintul tumor, and the veins as if they were va- 
ricous round about it. This kind of tumor groweth greater when it ariſcth on children that arc way- 
ward and crying, and in men of riper years that are cholerick and angry, and then it will be of a di- 
verſe colour, like unto a lappet and flap of fleſh that hangeth over the Turky-cocks bill, When they 
have done crying, or ccaſed their anger, the tumor will return to his own natural cokur again, But 
you mult not attempt to cure it in people that are of theſe conditions. 


King Chypas. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
How to pull away the ſecundine or after-birth. 


the ſecond time, as it were a ſecond birth; for if there be ſeveral children in the womb at 1<4 *hie fecun- 
once, and of different ſexes, they then have every one their ſeveral ſecundines, which thing is 
very neceſſary to be known by all Midwives. For they do many times remain behind in the womb 
when the child is born, either by reaſon of the weakneſs ef the woman in travail, which by con- The cauſes of 
tending and labouring for the birth of the child, hath ſpent all her firength : or elſe by a tumor the ſtaying of 
rift Padenly in the neck of the womb, by reaſon of the long and difficult birth, and the cold aic Þ< fecundines 
a "1 permitted to {irike into the orifice of the womb. For (o the liberties of the ways or 
paſſages are ttopped and made more narrow, ſo that nothing can come forth : or elſe becaule they 
are doubled and folded in the womb, and the waters gone out from them with the infant, ſo that 
they remain as it were in a dry place : or elſe becauſe they yet ſtick in the womb by the knots of 
the veins and arteries, which commonly happeneth in thoſe that are delivered before their time. 
For even as apples which are not ripe, cannot be pulled from the tree but by violence : but when 
they are ripe, they will fall off of their own accord : ſo the ſecundine before the natural time of the 
birth can hardly be pulled away but by violence 3 but at the pretixcd natural time of the birth it may 
caſily be drawn away. 

Many and grievous accidents follow the ſtaying of the ſecundine as ſuffocation of the womb, of- accidents that 
en (wounding, by reaſon that groſs vapors ariſe from the putrefation unto the midriff, heart and follow the 
brain, therefore they mult be pulled away with ſpeed from the womb, gently handling the navel, if ſtaying of the 
it may be ſo poſſibly done. Butif it cannot be done fo, the woman tnutt be placed as the was wont gn 
when that the child will not come forth naturally, but muſt be drawn forth by art. Therefore the geqrawing = 
midwife having her hand anointed with oil, muſt put it gently into the womb, and finding out the the ſecundines 
navel-firing, mult follow it until it come untothe ſecundine, and if it do as yet cleave to the womb tharremainat- 
by the Cotykdons, ſhe mult ſhake and move it gently up and down, that ſo when it is ſhaken and © the birth: 
looſed, ſhe may draw it out gently ; but if it ſhould be drawn with violence, it were to be feared leſt 
that the womb ſhould alſo follow : for by violent attraction ſome of the veſſels, and alſo ſome of the 
nervous ligaments, whereby the womb is faſtned on each fide may be rent, whereof followeth the : ws of 
corruption of blood ſhed out of the veſſels, and thence cometh inflammation, an abſce(s or a mortal 4, of .- 
gangrene. Neither is there leſs danger ofa convullion by reaſon of the breaking of the nervous _ womb, 

neither 


I Suppoſe that they are called ſecundines, becauſe they do give the woman that is with child Why it is cal- 


Li 
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neither is there any leſs danger of the falling down of the womb. If that there be any knots or clods 
of bloud remaining together with the ſecundine, the Midwife muſt draw them out one by one, fo 
that not any may be left behind. 
The accidents Some women have voided their ſecundine, when it could not be drawn forth by any means, 
thar come of Jong after the birth of the child, by the neck of their womb, piece-meal, rotten and corrupted, 
0-5 rape OM with many grievous and painful accidents, Alſo it ſhall be very requiſite to provoke the endeavour 
"xg roge- of the expulltive faculty by ſternutatories, aromatick fomentations of the neck of the womb, by 
ther with the mollitying inj<ions : and contrariwiſe, by applying ſuch things to the noſtrils as yield a rank ſa- 
ſecundine. vor or {mell, with a potion made of mug-wort and bay-berries taken in hony and wine mixed 
together, or with halt a dram of the powder of favin, or with the hair ofa womans head, burnt and 
beaten to powder, and given todrink 3 and to conclude, with all things that provoke the terms or 


courles, 
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CHAP. XX 
IWhat things muft be given to the infant by the momth, before he be permitted to ſuck, the teat or dug. 


ng Porn treacle and hony, or the oil of ſweet almonds extracted with tire, and if you can, to cauſeit 

mouth. to ſwallow ſome of thoſe things : for thereby much flegmatick moiſture will be drawn from 

- the mouth, and alſo will be moved or provoked to be vomited up from the flomach ; tor if theſe 

excremental humors ſhall be mixed with the milk that is ſucked, they would corrupt it, and then 

the vapors that ariſe from the corrupted milk unto the brain would infer moſt pernicious accidents. 

And you may know that there are many excremental things in the ſtomach and guts of children by 

this, becauſe that ſo ſoon as they come into the world, and often betore they ſuck milk or take any 

other thing, they void downwards many excrements diverily coloured, as yellow, green and black. 

- _ Fherefore many, that they may ſpeedily evacuate the matter that cauſcth the fretting of the guts, do 
Milk ſoon cor - 

ruptedin a Not only miniſter thoſe things fore-named, but alſo ſome laxative ſyrup, as that that is made of da- 

flegmatick ſto- mask-Roſes. But before the infant be put to ſuck the mother, it is fitting to preſs ſome milk out of 

mach. her breſt into its mouth, ſo that ſo the hbres of the fttomach may by little and little accuſtom them- 


{clves to draw in the milk. 


To draw J: will be very profitable to rub all the inner fide of the childs mouth and palat gently with 


QC 
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CHAP. XX. 


That mothers ought to nurſe or give ſuck,unto their own children. 
PE 
The mothers "JI" Hat alt mothers would nurſe their own children were greatly to be wiſhed 3 for the Mothers 
| me moſt milk is far more familiar nouriſhment for the infant than that of any Nurſe : for it is no- 
ar for . [ | ; 4 iy york , 
the child, thing elſe but the ſame blood made white in the dugs, wherewith before it was nouriſhed 
in the womb. For the mother ought not to give the child ſuck for the ſpace of a few days after the 
birth, but firſt tocxpect the perte&t expurgation and avoiding of the excremental humors, And in 
the mean time let her cauſe her breſts to be ſucked of another, or many other children, or of ſome 
wholſome or ſober maid, whereby the milk may be drawn by little and little unto her breſts, and 
alſo by little and little puritied. 

For a certain ſpace atter the birth , the milk will be troubled, and the humors of the body mo- 
ved : fo that by long ſtaying in the dugs, it will ſezm to degenerate from its natural goodneſs as 
the groſneſs of it is ſomewhat congealcd, the manitelt heat in touching, and the yellow colour 

thereot teltifieth evidently. Theretore it is neceffary that others thould come in place thereof 
The diſcaſe of PEP it is ſucked out, wherewith the infant may be nourithed, But if the mother or the Nurſe 
the Nurſe is Chance to take any diſcaſe, as a Feaver, Scouring, or any ſuch like, let her give the child to auo- 
participated - ther to give it ſuck, Jett that the child chance to take the Nurſes difcates. And moreover, mothers 
unto the child. ought to nurſe their own children, becauſe for the mott part they are far more vigilant and care- 
ful in bringing up and attcnding their children than hired and mercenary Nurſes, which do not fo 
much regard the infant, as the gain they ſhall have by the keeping ot it, tor the moſt part, Thoſe 
that do not nurſe their own children, cannot rightly be tcrmed mothers * for they do not abſohute- 
Gel.lip.12,:ap. ly pertorm the duty of a mother unto the child, as Marcus Aurelizs the Roman Emperor was 
wont to ſay. For it is a certain unnatural, imperfc& and halt kind of mothers duty, to bear a child, 
and preſently to abandon or put it away as it it were torſaken : tonouriſh and feed a thing in their 
worub ( which they neither know nor ſee ) with their own bloud, and then not to nourith it when 
they {ce it in the world alive, a creature or reaſonable ſoul, now requiring the help and fuſtentation 

of the mother, 


[ 
—— 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the choice of Nurſes. . 


Any husbands take ſuch pity on their tender wives, that they provide Nurſes fqr their chil- 
dren, that unto the pains that they have ſutiained in bearing them, they may not alſo 
add the trouble of nurling them : wheretore ſuch a Nurſe mutt be choſen which hath had 

two or three children, For the dugs which have been alrcady ſucked and aculongd'o be filled, 
have the veins and arteries more largeand capable to receive the more milk. In the chſoicc of a Nurſe 


| thereis ten things to be conſidered very diligently, as her age, the habit of her body, her behaviour, 
the 
0 
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the condition of her milk, the form not only of her dugs or breaſts, but alſo ofher teats or nipples, the 

time of her child-birth, the ſex of her laſt infant or child, that ſhe be not with child, that the be 

ſound and in perfect health, As concerning her age 3 ſhe ought not to beunder twenty hive years, The beſt age 
nor above thirty hive : the time that is between is the time of tirength, more temperate and more of a Nurſe. 
wholſome and healthy, and leſs abounding with excremental humors. And becaule her body doth 

not then grow or increaſe, ſhe mult of necetſity have the more abundance of blood. After thirty five 

years in many the menſtrualfluxes do ceaſe, and therefore it isto be ſuppoſed that they have the leſs 

nutriment for children. GE 

The Nurſe alſo muſt be of good habit, or ſquare or well {ct body, her breaſt broad, ker colour live- The beſt habit 
ly, not fat, nor lean, but well made, her flch not ſoft and tender, but thick, and hard or firong, of body ina 
whereby ſhe may be the more able to endure watching and taking of pains about the child 3 the mutt Nurle- 
not have a red or freckled face, but brown or ſomewhat thadowed, or mixed with redneſs : for truly 
ſuch women are more hot than thoſe that are rcd in the tace, by reaſon whereof thy mult needs con- 
co and turn their meat the better into blood. Foraccording to the judgment of Sextas Cheronenfis, Lib. de infants; 
as blackiſh or brown ground is more fertile than the white : even ſoa brown woman hath more ſtore 
of milk. You muſt look well on her head, leſt ſhe ſhould have the ſcurf or running ſores 3 ſee that 
her teeth be not foul or rotten, nor her breath ſtinking, nor no ulcer nor ſore about her body, and 
that ſhe be not born of gouty or leprous Parents. 

She ought to be quick and diligert in keeping the child neat and clean, chaſte, ſober, merry, Of what beha: 
always Jaughing and (miling on her Infant, often tinging unto it, and ſpeaking diſtin&ly and plain- vior the Nurſe 
ly, for ſhe is the only Miſtreſs to teach the child to ſpeak. Let her be well manner'd, becauſe ſi be. 
the manners of the Nurſe are participated unto the Infant together with the milk. For the 
whelps of dogs, if they do ſuck Wolves or Lionefles, will become more fierce and cruel than 0- 
therwiſe they would. Contrariwiſe, the Lions whelps will leave their ſavageneſs and hiercenc(s, 
if that they be brought up and nouriſhed with the milk of any Bitch, or other tame beaſt. If 
a Goat give a Lamb ſuck, the ſame Lambs wool will be more hard than others; contrariwiſc, if a 
ſheep give a Kid (uck, the ſame Kids hair will be more ſoft than another Kids hair. She ought tobe 
ſober,and the rather for this cauſe, becauſe many Nurſes being overladen with wine and banquetting, 
often ſet their children unto their breaſts to ſuck, and then tall aſleep, and fo ſuddenly firangle or 
choak them 

She muſt abſtain from copulation : for copulation troubleth and moveth the humors and the bloud, Why the 
and therefore the milk it (lf, and it diminiſheth the quantity of milk, becauſe it provoketh the Nurſe muſt ah- 
menſirual flux, and cauſeth the milk tohave a certain ſtrong and virulent quality, ſuch as we may _ from C0- 
perceive to breath from them that are incenſed with the fervent luſt and dcfire of Venery, And n— 
moreover, becauſe that thereby they may happen to be with child, whereof enſueth diſcommodity 
both to her own child that is within her body, and alſo to the Nurſe-child : to the Nurle-child, 
becauſe that the milk that it ſucketh will be worſe and more depraved that otherwiſe it would be, by 
rcaſon that the more laudable bloud after the conception remaineth about the wunb, tor the nutri- 
ment and increaſing of the infant in the womb and the more impure blood gocth into the dugs, 
which breedeth impure or unclean milk : but tothe conceived child, becauſe it will cauſe it to have 
ſcarcity of food 3 for ſo much as the ſucking child ſucketh, ſo much the child conceived in the womb 
wanteth. 

Alſo ſhe ought-to have a broad breaſt, and her dugs indifferently big, not flack or hanging, but yw1.ce aus; 2 
of a middle conſiſtence, between ſoft and hard; for fuch dugs will concodt the blood into milk ark enthne 
the better, becauſe that in tirm fleſh the heat is more firong and compact. You may by touching have. 
try whether the fleſh be ſolid and firm, as alſo by the diſperſing of the veins, eaſily to be ſeen by 
reaſon of thcir (welling and blewneſs, through the dugs, as it were into many ſtreams or little rivu- 
lets for in fleſh that is looſe and lack, they lie hidden. Thoſe dugs that are of a competent bigneſs, 
receive or contain no more milk than is ſufficient to nourith the infant. In thoſe dugs thatare great 
and hard, the milk is as it were ſuffocated, ſtopped or bound in, fo that the child in lucking can 
ſcarce draw it out, and moreover, if the dugs be hard, the child putting his mouth to the breaſt, 
may ſtrike his noſe againſt it, and fo hurt it, whereby he ruay either rctuſe to ſuck, or if he doth 
proceed to ſuck, by continual fucking, and placing of his noſe on the hard breaſt, it may become flat, 
and the noſtrils turned upwards, to his great deformity, when he thall come to age. lt the teacs or 
nipples of the dugs do ſtand ſomewhat low or depreſſed inwards on the tops of the dugs, the child can 
hardly take them between its lips, therefore his ſucking will be very laborious, It the nipples or teats 
be very big, they will ſo fillall his mouth, that he cannot well ule his tongue in ſucking or in (wal- 
lowing the milk. 4 F 

We may judg of or know the nature and condition of milk , by the quantity, quality, colour, ſa- what is to be 
vor and taſte z when the quantity of the milk is ſo little, that it will not ſuffice to nouriſh the infant, obſerved in 
it cannot be good and laudable 3 for it argueth ſome diftemperature either of the whole body, or at the milk. 
leſt of the dugs, eſpecially a hot and dry dittemperature. But when it ſupcraboundeth, and is more 
than the infant can ſpend, it exhauſtcth the juice of the Nurles body, and when it cannot all be drawn 
out by the infant, it cluttereth, and congealeth or corrupteth in the dugs. Yet I would rather with 
it to abound, than to be dcfeCtive, tor the ſuperabounding quantity may be prefſed out before the 
child be ſet to the breaſt. 

That milk that is of a mean conſfiſtence between thick and thin, is eſteemed to be the beſt. For the taudable 
it betokeneth the ſtrength and vigor of the faculty that engendreth it in the breaſts. There- confiſtence of 
fore if one drop of the milk be laid on the nail of ones thumb, being firlt made very clean and the milk, 
fair, if the thumb be not moved, and it run off the nail, it fignificth that it is watery milk : but 
if it ſtick to the nail, although the end of the thumb be bowed downwards, it ſheweth that it 
is too grols and thick : but if it remain on the nail ſo long as you hold it upright, and fall from it 
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when you hold it a little aſide or downwards by little and little, it ſheweth it is very good milk. 
And that which is exquiſitely white, is beſt of all, For the milk is no other thing than bloud made 
white. 
Why the milk Therefore, if it be of any other colour, it argueth a default in the bloud : ſo that if it be brown, 
ought robe jt betokeneth melancholik bloud 3 if it be yellow, it figniheth cholerick bloud 3 if it be wan and pale, 
very white. jt betokeneth phlegmatick bloud 3 if it be ſomewhat red, it argueth the weakneſs of the faculty 
that engendreth the milk. It ought to be ſweet, fragrant and pleaſant in ſmell; for if it firike into 
bn 7 gy the noſtrils with a certain ſharpneſs, as for the moſt part the milk of women that have red hair and 
hair, or fre- little freckles on their faces doth, it prognoſticates a hot and cholerick nature : if with a certain 
cleson her {owernels, it portendeth a cold and melancholick nature, In taſte it ought to be ſweet and as it 
face cannot be were ſugered, for the bitter, faltilh, ſharp, and ſtiptick, is nanght. And here I cannot but admire 
2 good Nurle. the providence of nature, which hath cauſed the bloud wherewith the child ſhould be nouriſhed to be 
turned into milk : which unleſs it were {o, who is he that would not tutn his face from, and abhor 
ſo grievous and terrible a ſpe&tacle of the childs mouth fo imbrued and beſmearcd with bloud ? what 
mother or Nurſe would not be amazed at every moment with the fear of the blood ſo often ſhed out, 
or ſucked by the infant for his nouriſhment? Morcover, we ſhould want two helps of {ultcntation, 
that is to ſay, Butter and Cheeſe, 

Neither ought the child to be permitted to ſuck within hve or fix days after it is born, both for the 
reaſon before alledged, and alſo becauſe he hath need of ſo much time to reſt quiet, and eaſe himſelf 
after the pains he hath ſuſtained in his birth :; in the mean ſeaſon the mother muſt have her breaſts 
drawn by ſome maid that drinketh no wine, or clſe ſhe may ſuck or draw them her ſelf with an arti- 
ficial inftrument which I will deſcribe hereafter, 

Why that That Nurſe that hath born a man child, is to be preferred before another, becauſe her milk is 
Nurſe that the better concoctecd, the heat of the male child doubling the mothers heat. And moreover, the 
_—_ vorn.2 women that are great with child of a male child, are better coloured, and in better firength, and 
"ot mn wht better able to do any thing all the time of their greatneſs, which proveth the ſame : and moreover 
before another the blood is more laudable, and the milk better. Furthermore it behoveth the Nurſe tobe brought 
Why ſhe can- on bed, or to travail at her juſt and prefixcd or natural time : for when the child is born before his 


not be a good time of ſome inward cauſe, it argucth that there is ſome default lurking and hidden in the body and 


EE _ humors thereof. 


before the SIR TeV 
time, 


CHAP. XXII 
IV bat diet the Nurſe ought to uſe, and in what ſituation ſhe ought to place the infant in the Cradle. 


be divers, according as the nature of the child both in habit and temperature ſhall be, as 

for'example, if the child be altogether of a more hot bloud, the Nurſe both in feeding 

and ordering her {elf ought to follow a cooling diet. In general let her eat meats of good juice, 

moderate in quantity and quality, let her live in a pure and clear air, let her abſtain from all ſpi- 

ces, and all ſalted and ſpiced meats, and all ſharp things, wine, eſpecially that which is not allayed 

or mixed with water, and carnal copulation with a man ; let her avoid all perturbations of the 

Anger greatly mind, but anger ſpecially ; let her uſe moderate exerciſe, unleſs it be the excerciſe of her arms 
I the and upper parts, rather than the legs and lower parts, whereby the greater attra&tion of the 
The exerciſe blood that muſt be turned into milk, may be made towards the dugs. Let her place her child 
of the arms is {o in the Cradle that his head may be higher than all the body, that fo the excremental humors 
beſt for the may be the better ſent from the brain unto the paſſages that are beneath it, Let her {wathe it (o 
—_ -M <hitg 25 the neck and all the back bone may be ſtraight and equal. As long as the child ſucketh, and is 
ſhould be pla. 29t fed with ftronger meat, it is better to lay him alway on his back, than any other way, for the 
cedin the back isas it were the keel in a ſhip, the ground-work and foundation of all the whole body, 
Cradle, whercon the infant may ſafely and cafily reſt, But if he lic on the fide, it were danger leſt that the 
bones of the ribs being ſoft and tender, not ſtrong enough, and united with flack bands, ſhould 

bow under the weight of the reft, and ſo wax crooked, whereby the infant might become crook- 

backed. But when he beginneth to breed teeth, and to be fed with more ſtrong meat, and alfo 

the bones and connexions of them begin to wax more firm and hard, he mult be layed one while 

on this ſide, another while on that, and now and then alfa on his back. And the more he grow- 

eth, the more let him be accuſtomed to lie on his tides 3 and as he licth in the Cradle, let him be 

turned unto that place whereat the light cometh in, left that otherwiſe he might become purblind, 

for the cye of its own nature is bright and lightſome, and therefore always defireth the light, 

and abhorreth darkneſs ; for all things are moſt delighted with their like, and ſhun their contraries» 

Theretore unleſs the light comes directly into the childs face, he turneth the himſelf every way being 

very {orrowtul, and ttriveth to turn his head and eyes that he may have the light 3 and that often 

turning and rowling of his eycs at length groweth into a cuſtom that cannot be left : and fo it co- - 

why an arch meth to pals that the infant doth either become pur-blind, if he ſet his eyes ſtedfaſtly on one thing, 
of wickers Or elſ{c his eyes do become trembling, always turning and unſtable, if he caſt his eyes on many 
muft be made things that are round about him : which is the reaſon that Nurſes, being taught by experience, cauſe 
over the childs yer the head of the child lying in the Cradle, an arch or vault of Wickers covered with cloth to be 


- warts, hy =" made, thereby to reſtrain, dirt, and eſtabliſh the uncertain and wandering motions of the childs 
Why a ſquint- EYES. 
eyed Nurſe It the Nurſe be ſquint-eyed, ſhe cannot look upon the child but fide-ways, whercof it co- 
cauſerh the nth to paſs that the child being moiſt, tender, flexible, and prone to any thing with his body, and 


+ apt {o likewiſe with his cye, by a long and daily cuſtom unto his Nurſes fight, doth ſoon take = => 
cultom 
EF 


B+ in cating, drinking, ſleeping, watching, exerciſing and reſting, the Nurſes dict muſt 
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cuſtom to look after that ſort alſo, which afterwards he cannot leave or alter. For thoſeevil things - 

which we learn in our youth, do ſtick firmly by us but the $00d qualities are cafily changed into 

worſe. In the eyes of thoſe that are {quint-eyed, thoſe two muſcles which do draw the eycs to the 

greater or leſſer corner, are chiefly or more frequently moved. Therefore cither of theſe being 

confirmed in their turning aſide by long uſe, as the exerciſe of their proper office increafeth the 

ſtrength, ſoon overcomes the contrary or withſtanding muſcles, called the Antagonifts, and brings 

chem into their ſubje&ion, ſo that, will they, nill they, they bring rhe eye unto this or that corner 

as they liſt. So children become left-handed, when they permit their right hand to languith with gow children 
idleneſs and fluggiſhneſs, and firengthen their left hand with continual uſe and motion todo every become left- 
aQion therewithall, and ſo bring by the exerciſe thercof more nutriment unto that part. But ifmen 142ded. 

(as ſome affirm) being of ripe years, and in their full growth, by dayly ſociety and company cf thoſe 

that are lame and halt do alſo halt, not minding fo to do, but it comcth againſt their wills, and 

when they think nothing thereof, why ſhould not the like happen in children, whoſe ſott and 

tender ſubſtance is as flexible and pliant as wax unto every imprethen ? Moreover, children, as they 

become lame and crook-backt, ſo do they alſo become ſquint-cycd by the hereditary default of their 

parents. 


CHAP. XXIIIL. 
How to make pap for Children, 


Ap-is a moſt meet food or meat for children ; becauſe they require moiſt nouriſhment 3 and 

it muſt be an{werable in thickneſs to the milk, that ſo it may not be difficult to be concoted 

or digeſted. For pap hath theſe three conditions, ſo that it be made with wheaten flower, Three lauda- 
and that not crude, but boilcd : let it be put into a new carthen por or pipkin, and ſoſct into an ble conditions 
oven at the time when bread is ſet thercinto to be baked 3 and ct it remain there until the bread be of pap. 
baked and drawn out : for when it is fo baked, it is leſs clammy and crude. Thoſe that mix the —_ _ —_ 
meal crude with the milk, are conſtrained to abide one of theſe diſcommoditics or other, cithcr to red to —_ 
give the meal groſs and clammy unto the child, it that the papbe only firſt boiled over the tire in a the pap with- 
pipkin or skellet, 1o long as thall be neceſſary for the milk ; hencecome obſtructions in themeſaraick all. 
veins, and in the {mall veins of the liver, fretting and worms in the guts, and the ſtone inthe reins. =P T_ 
Or elſe they give the child the milk, deſpoiled of its butteriſh and whayilh portion, and the terrettri- pap mult be 
al, and chceeſe-like, or curd-like remaining, it the pap be boiled ſo long as is neceſſary for the meal: made, muſt 
for the milk requireth not ſo great, neither can it ſuffer ſo long boiling as the meal. Thoſ ethat firſt be boiled 
do uſe crude meal, and have no hurt by it, are greatly bound to nature for fo great a bene- ®* baked. 
fit. But Galen willeth children to be nouriſhed only with the Nurſcs milk, ſo long as the Nurſe 75. x.de ſaxit. 
hath enough to nouriſh and feed it. And truly there are many children that are contented with milk taend. 
only, and will receive no pap until they are three months old. If the child at any time be coftive, 
and cannot void the cxcrements, let him have a cataplaſm made with one dram of Aloes, of white atcaraplaſin ts 
and black Hellebore, of each fifteen grains, being all incorporated in as much of an Ox gall as is ſut- relax the 
ficient, and extended or ſpread on Cotton like unto a prltis, as broad as the palm of ones hand, and childs belly. 
fo apply it upon the navel warm : Morcover, this cataplaſm hath alſo virtue to kill the worms in the 
belly. Many times children have fretting of the guts, that maketh them to cry, which cometh of For the frer- 
crudity, This mult be cured by applying unto the belly ſweaty or moiſt wooll, macerated in oil of cing ;o ed 
Camomil. gurs I 

If when the childs teeth begin to grow, he chance to bite the nipple of the Nurſes breaſt, —_ 

there will be an ulcer very contumacious and hard to be cured ; becauſe that the ſucking of the 
child, and the rubbing of the cloths do keep it always raw ; it muſt be cured with fomenting 
it with Alum water, and then preſently after the fomentation putting thereupon a cover of lead, apt m—_—_ 
made like unto a hat, as they are here deſcribed, with many holes in the top, whereat both the ,; as, 4 
milk, andal(o the ſanious matter that cometh from the ulcers may go out 3 for lead it ſelf will cure 
ulcers. 


The figure of leaden Nipples to be put upon the Nipple or Teat of the Nurſe, 


when it is ulcerated. 


—n——ncn— 
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Children may be cauſed to ceaſe their crying four manner of ways, that is to ſay, by giving 
them the teat, by rocking them in a cradle, by ſinging unto them, and by changing the cloaths 
and ſwathes wherein they are wrapped. They mult not be rocked too violently in the cradle, leſt 
that the milk that is ſucked ſhould be corrupted by the too violent motion, by reaſon whereof 
they muſt not be handled violently any other way, and not altogether prohibited, or not ſuffer- 

What mode- eq tocry. For by crying the breaſt and lungs aredilated, and made bigger and wider z the natu- 
Torker ir he Tal parts the ſtronger, and the brain, noſtrils, the eyes and mouth are purged, by the tears and 
infant. filth that come from the eyes and noſtrils. But they muſt not be permitted to cry long or tiercely, 
Whatimmo- for fear of breaking the production of the Peritoneum, and thereby cauſing the falling down of the 
derate crying outs intothe cod, which rupture is called of the Greeks Enterocele 3 or of the caul, which the Greeks 


auuſeth, call Epiplocele, 


= -— —_— _—  — 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the weaning of Children. 


When chil- M- are weaned in the eighteenth month, ſome in the twentiethz but all or the moſt part 


dren muſt be in the ſecond year : for then their teeth appear, by whole preſcnce nature ſeemcth to 
weaned. require ſome harder meat that milk or pap, wherewith children are delighted, and 
will feed more earneſtly thereon, But there is no certain time of weaning of children, For the 

tecth ef ſome will appcar ſooner, and ſome later 3 for they are prepared of nature tor no other pur- 

: ſe than tochaw the meat, If children be weaned betore their teeth appear, and be ted with meat 

= —_——_—— is ſomewhat hard and ſolid, according to the judgment of Avicen, they are incident to many 
weaned before diſcaſes coining through crudity z becauſe the ſtomach is yet but weak, and wanteth that preparation 
their teethap- of the meats which is made in the mouth by chawing 3 which men of ripe years cannot want with- 
pear, out offence : when the child is two years old, and the tecth appear, it the child more vehemently 
_ _—_ deſire harder meats, and doth feed on them with pleaſure and good ſucceſs, he may be fafely wean- 
ed,  ed;for it cannot be ſuppoſed that he hath this appetite of hard meats in vain, by the inſtinct ot nature, 
Yet he may not be weaned without ſuch an appetite, if all other things be correſpondent, that 1s to 

ſay, his tecth and age 3 for thoſe things that are eaten without an appetite, cannot proht. But if 

the child be weak, ſickly, or feeble, he ought not to be weaned. And when the meet time of 

weaning cometh, the Nurſe muſt now and then uſe him to the teat, whereby he may leave it by 

little and little, and then let the teat be anointed or rubbed with bitter things, as with Alocs, water 

: of the infuſion of Colocynthus, or Worm-wood, or with Muſtard, ot Soot ſteeped in water, or ſuch 
—_ like. Children that are ſcabby in their heads, and over all their bodies, and which void much 
fad dfbody phlegm at their mouth and noſirils, and many excrements downwards, are like to be ſirohg and 
ſound of body 3 for ſo they are purged of excremental humors : contrariwiſe, thoſe that are clean 

and fair of body, gather the matter of many diſcaſes in their bodtes, which in proceſs of time 

Anoften cauſe will break forth and appear. Certainly, by the ſudden falling of ſuch matters into the back-bone 


of ſudden _ A 
crockedaſs, mY —_—_ E&pok-backt 


O——— 
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CHAP. XXV. 
By what ſigns it may be known whether the child in the womb be dead or alive, 


ſign of the - ters be flowed out, and the ſecundine come forth, you may certainly affirm that the infant 
cnn _ is dead in the womb, for this is the moſt infallible ſign of all others : for becauſe the child 
". in the womb doth breath but by the artery of the navel, and the breath is received by the Coryle- 

don of the arteries of the womb, it muſt of neceſſity come to paſs that when the ſecundine is ſe- 

parated from the infant, no air nor breath can come unto it. Wherefore ſo often as the ſecun- 

When the dine is excluded before the child, you may take it for a certain token of the death thereof :- when 
child is deag the child is dead, it will be more heavy to the mother than it was bcfore when it was alive, be- 
in the womb cauſe it is now no more ſuſtained by the ſpirits and facultics wherewith before it was governed 
he 1s more and ruled, for ſo we ſee dead men to be heavier than thoſe that are alive, and men that are weak 
_ —_— through hunger and famine to be heavier than when they are well refreſhed, and alſo when the 
ing alive. mother inclines her body any way, the infant falleth that way alſo cen as it were a ſtone, The mo- 
ther is alſo vexcd with ſharp pain from the privities even to the navel, with a perpetual deſire of 

making, water, and going to ſtool, becauſe that nature is whclly buſied in the expulſion or avoi- 

That which is dance of that which is dead: for that which is alive will expel the dead fo far as it can from it (elf, 
alive will rot becauſe the one is altogether different from the other 3 but likeneſs, if any thing, conjoins and 
on wt q unites things together : the genitals are cold in touching, and the mother complaineth that 
5 Cad: the feeleth a coldnels in her womb, by reaſon that the heat of the infant is extinguiſhed, where- 
with before her heat was doubled : many filthy excrements come from her, and alſo the mothers 

breath ſtinketh, fhe ſwoundeth often, all which for the moi part happen within three days af- 

ter the death of the child : for the infants body will ſooner corrupt in the mothers womb than 

Lib, de txmorib. it would in the open air, becauſe that, according to the judgment of Galen, all hot and moiſt 
things, being in like manner incloſed in a hot and moiſt place, eſpecially if by reaſon of the 

thicknels or ſtraitneſs of the place they cannot receive the air, will ſpeedily corrupt. Now by 

the riſing up of ſuch vapors from the dead unto the brain and heart, ſuch accidents may ſoon fol- 

low, her face will be clean altered, ſeeming livid and ghaſily, her dugs fall and hang looſe and 

lank, and her belly will be more hard and ſwollen than it was before. In all bodies ſo putrify- 


Ing, 
F 


A moft certain ] neither the Chirurgions hand, nor the mother cat perceive the infant to move, if the wa- 
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ing, the natural heat vaniſheth away, and in place thereof ſuccecdeth a preternatural, by the work- Why the belly 
ing whereof the putrihed and diflolved humors are ſtirred up into vapors, and converted into wind, 22 woman 
and thoſe vapors, becauſe they poſſe(s and fill more ſpace and room (for Naturaliſts ſay that of one _ bogs 
x , | __ , | , 1g when the 

part of water ten parts of air are made) do ſoputt up the putrificd body into a greatcr bigneſs; You child is dead 
may notc the ſame thing in bodies that are gangrenate, for they caft forth many tharp vapors, yct within her 
nevertheleſs they are ſwollen and puffed up. than it was be- 

Now ſo ſoon as the Chirurgion ſhall know that the child is dead by all theſe fore-named ſigns, he _ _ A 
ſhall with all diligence endeavor to ſave the mother ſo ſpeedily as he can, and if the Phyſicians caunor VE 
prevail with potions, baths, fumigations, ſtcrnutatories, vomits, and liniments appointcd to expel 
the infant, let him prepare himſeit to the work following, but hrſt let him contider the firength of 
the woman, for if he perccive that ſhe be weak and feeble by the ſmalneſs of her pulſe, by her final, The fions of & 
ſeldom and cold breathing, and by the altered and death-like colour in her face, by her cold ſweats, —_— wed 
and by the coldneſs of the extreme parts, let him abſtain from the work, and only affirm that the weak, 
will die ſhortly 3 contrariwiſe, it her {irength be yer good, Ict him with all confidence and induſtry 
deliver heron this wiſe from the danger of death. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Of the Chirurgical extrafions of the child from the womb either dead or alive, 


om firſt of all the air of the chamber muſt be made temperate, and reduced unto a After what fors 
certain mediocrity, ſo that it may neither be too hot nor too cold, Then the muſt be *he woman in 
aptly placed, that is to ſay, overthwart the bed fide, with her buttocks ſomewhat rey be 
high, having a hard ſtuffed pillow or boulſter under them, fo that ſhe may be in a mean figure of wary 9s 
ſituation, neither ſitting altogether upright, nor altogether lying, along on her back ; for ſo the ing dead in her 
may reſt quietly, and draw her breath with eaſe, neither ſhall the ligaments of the womb be ex- womb muſt be 
tended fo as they would if the lay upright on her back, her heels muft be drawn up cloſe to hex #92 our. 
buttocks, and there bound with broad and ſoft linnen rowlers. The rowler mult firtt come about How ſhe muſt 
her neck, and then croſs-wiſe over her thoulders, and fo to the feet, and there it muſt croſs again, be bound. 
and ſo be rowlcd about thc legs, thighs, and then it mutt be brought up to the neck again, and 
there made falt, ſo that the may not be able to move her felt, even as one thould be tied when 
he is to be cut of the ſtone, But that ſhe may not be wearied, or leſt that her body ſhould yicld How the Chi- 
or fink down as the Chirurgion draweth the body of the infant from her, and ſo hinder the work, 7 urgion ought 
let him cauſe hcr feet tobe ſct againſt the fide of the bed, and then let ſome of the ſtrong ſtanders by he FEI 
imſclf and 
hold her falt by the legs and ſhoulders. Then that the air may not enter into the womb, and that þjs patient ro 
the work may be done with the more decency, her privy parts and thighs muſt be covered with a the drawing 
warmdouble linnen cloth, Then inuſt the Chirurgion, having his rails cloſcly pared, and his rings out of the 
(if he wear any) drawn off his tingers, and his arms naked, bare, and well anointed with oil, gent- gs _ 
ly draw the flaps of the neck of the womb afunder, and then let him put his hand gently into the ITO 
mouth of the womb, having tr{t made it gentle and flippery with much oil; and when his hand is 
in, let him find out the form and ſituation of the child, whether it be one or two, or whether it 
be a Mole or not. Andwwhen he findeth that he cometh naturally with his head toward the Howthe infant 
mouth or oritice of the womb, he mult lift him up gently, and (o turn him that his feet may come thar 15 dead 1n 
"58 F67"F | Toi WE . the womb 
forwards, and when he hath brought his tect forwards, he mult draw one of them gently our atthe qua be turn. 
neck of the womb, and then he mult bind it with ſome broad and fot or ſilken band a little above ed.,bound and 
the heel with an indifferent flack knot, and when he hath fo bound it,he mult put ir up again into the drawn our, 
wornb, then he mult put his hand in again, and hnd out the other foot, and draw it ali:» out of the 
wotnb, and when it 1s out of the womb, let him draw out the other again whereunto he had betore 
tied the one end of the band, and when he hath them both out, let him join them both cloſe toge- 
thcr, and ſo by little and little let him draw all the whole body trom the womb. All other women 
or Midwives may help the cndeavour of the Chirurgion, by pretling the patients belly with their 
hands downwards as the infant goeth out : and the woman her telt by holding her breath, and 
cloſing her mouth and noſtrils, and by driving her breath downwards with great violence, may 
very much help the expulſion. 1 wiſh him to put back the foot into the womb again after he hath 
tied it, becaule if that he ſhould permit it to remain in the neck of the womb, it would hinder the 
entrance of his hand when he putteth it in to draw out the other, Bur it there be two children in 
the womb at once, let the Chirurgion take heed left that he take not of either of them a leg : for 
by drawing them ſo, he ſhall profit nothing at all, and yet exceedingly hurt the woman, There- 
fore that he may not be {o deceived, when he hath drawn out one foot and ticd it, and put it up a- 
gain, let him with his hand follow the band whercwithall the toot is tied, and {o go unto the 
foot, and then to the groin of the child, and then from thence he may ſoon tind out the other toot 
of the ſame child : for: if it ſhould happen otherwiſe, he might draw thee legs and the thighs our : 
but it would come no further, neither is it meet that he ſhould come out with his arms along by 
his ſides, or be drawn out on that fort, but one of his arms mult be tiretched out above his head, A cautiou toa- 
and the other down by his fide; for otherwiſe the orifice of the womb, when it were delivered of void ſtrangling 
ſuch a groſs trunk, as it would be when his body ſhould be drawn out with his arms along by his _ —_ 
ſides, would ſo ſhrink and draw it felt when the body ſhould come unto the neck, only by the ac- te bk 
cord of nature requiring union, that it would ttrangle and kill the intantfo that it cannot be drawn 
therchence unleſs it be with a hook put under, or taſted under his chin, in his mouth, or in the Why the child 
hollowneſs of his eye. But if the infant lieth as it he would come with his hands forwards, or if _ nor be 
his hands be forth already, ſo that it may ſeem he may be drawn forth eaſily that way, yet it muſt yi ds 
not be ſo done; for fo his hcad would double backwards A ſhoulders, to the great —_— forwards: © 
2 is 
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An hiſtory. his mother. Once I was called unto the birth of an infant, whom the Midwives had affajied to 
draw out by the arm, ſo that the arm had been fo long forth that it was gangrenate, whereby the 
child died ; I told them preſently that his arm muſt be put in again, and he mult be turned otherwiſe. 
But when it could not beput back by reaſon of the great ſwelling thereof, and alſo of the mothers 
genitals, I determined to cut it off with an inciſion knife, cutting the muſcles as near as I could to 
the fhoulder, yet drawing the fleſh upwards, that when I had taken off the bone witha pair of cut- 
ting pincers, it might come down again to cover the ſhivered end of the bone, lelt otherwiſe when 
it were thruſt in again into the womb, it might hurt the mother. Which being done, I turned him 
with his feet forwards, and drew him out as is before ſaid. But if the tumor either naturally or by 
ſome accident, that is to ſay, by putrefation, which may perchance come, beſo great that he can- 
not be turned according to the Surgeons intention, inor be drawn out according as he lieth, the tu- 

To diminiſh mor mult be diminiſhed, and then he muſt be drawn out asis aforeſaid, and that muſi bedone at once; 

wha q As for example, if the dead infant appear at the oritice of the womb, which our Midwives call thc 

| a bebe © Garland, when it gapeth, is open and dilated, but yet his head being more great and puffed up with 
dead in thee Wind ſo that it cannot come forth, as cauſed to be ſo through that diſeaſe which the Greeks call Mwu- 
womb, ſwel- crophiſecephalos, the Surgeon muſt faſten a hook under his chin, or in his mouth, or elſe in the hole of 
= andis puf- his eye, or elſe, which is better and more expedient, in the hinder part of his head. For when the 
fed up that he (111 is ſo opened, there will be a paſſage whereat the wind may paſs out, and ſo when the tumor 


| mengrs bg falleth and decreaſeth, let himdraw the infant out by little and little 3 but not raſhly, leſt he ſhould 


womb, break that whereon he hath taken hold : the figure of thoſe hooks is thus; 


The form of Hooks for drawing ont the infant that is dead in the womb; 
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But if the breaſt be troubled with like fault, the hooks muſt be faſtned about the channel-bone : if 
there be a Droplie or Tympany in the belly, the hooks muſt be faſined either in the ſhort ribs, that 
istoſay, in the muſcles that are between the ribs, or eſpecially, if the diſcaſe do alſo deſcend into the 
feet, about the bones that are above the groin z or clic putting the crooked knife here pictured into 
the womb with his left hand, let him make inciſion in the childs belly, and fo get out all his entrails 
by the inciſion : for when he is ſo bowelleg, all the water that cauſed the Drophic will out. But the 
Surgeon muſt do none of all theſe things bat when the child is dead, and the woman that travelleth 
in ſuch danger that ſhe cannot handſomely be holpen. 

How the heaa BY it by any means it happeneth, that all the infants members be cut away by little and little 
of the infant if 2d that the head onely remaineth behind in the womb, which T have ſometimes againſt my will.and 
it remain in with great ſorrow ſeen 3 then the left hand, being anointed with oil of Lillies, or treſh Butter, muſt 
the m_ ſe- be put into the womb, wherewith the Surgeon muſt find out the mouth, putting his finger into it ; 
Glas way then with his right hand he muſt put up the hook (according to the direction of the left hand ) gent- 
be drawn out, 1y» 2nd by little and little, and fo fafien it in themouth, eye, or under the chin 3 and when he hath 
hrmly hxed or faſtened it, he muſt therewith draw out the head by little and little, for fear of looſ- 
ning or breaking the part whereon he hath hold, In ſtead of this Hook, you may uſe the inſtruments 
that are here deſcribed, which therefore I have taken out of the Surgery of Francis Dalechamps ; for 
they are ſo made, that they may eaſily take hold of a ſpherical and round body with the branches, as 
with hngers. ; 
Why thehead But it is not very eaſic to take hoId on the head when it remaineth alone in the womb, by reaſon 
being alone in of the roundneſs-thereof, for it will flip and flide up and down, unleſs thebelly be vrefſed down, 


——_ * and on both ſides, thereby to hold it nnto the inflrument, that it may with more facility take hold 


eo be got out, 
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Gryphon's Talons, that is to ſay, Inftruments made to draw out the head of a dead 
infant that is ſeperated in the womb from the reſt of the body, ; 
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CHAP. XXVIL 
What muſt be done unto the woman in travail preſently after her delreranc, 


Here is nothing fo great an enemy to a woman in travail, eſpecially to her whole child is Cold an ene- 
l drawn away by violence, as cold : wheretfore with all care and diligence ſhe muſt be kept my ro womerl 
and defended from cold. For after the birth, her body being void and empty, doth cafily 1 ravall 

receive the air that will enter into any thing that's empty, and hence ſhe waxeth cold, her womb is 
diſtended and puffed up, and the orifice, or the veſlels thereofare ſhut and cloſed, whereof cometh 
ſuppreſſon of the after-birth, or other after-purgations. And thereof cometh many grievous acci- whar acci- 
dents, as hyſterical ſuffocation, painful fretting of the guts, fevers, and other mortal diſcaſes. dents follow 

What woman ſoever will avoid that diſcommodity, let her hold her legs or thighs acroſs 3 for in — of 
ſo doing, thoſe parts that were ſepatated will be joined and cloſe together again. Let her belly be = = " 
alſo bound or rowled with a ligature of an indifferent bredth or length, which may keep the cold gelivered of 
air from the womb, and alſo preſs the blood out that is contained in all the ſubſtance thereof. Then child. 
give her ſome Capon-broth or Caudle, with Saffron, or with the powder called Pulvis ducis, or 
elſe bread toaſted and dipped in wine wherein ſpice is brewed, for to reſtore her ſtrength and to keep 
away the fretting, of the guts. When the {ecundine is drawn out, and is yet hot from the womb, it gecundines 
muſt be laid warm unto the region of the womb, eſpecially in the winter, but in the Summer the muſt be laid rs 
hot skin of a weather newly killed muſt be laid unto the whole belly, and unto the region of the the region of 
Joins. But then the curtains muſt be kept drawn, and all the windows and doors of the chamber CO hs 
muſt be kept ſhut with all diligence, that nv cold air may come unto the woman that travaileth, warm. 7 
but that ſhe may lie and take her reſt quietly. The Weathers skiri muſt be taken away atter that it 
hath Jain five or fix hours, and then all the region of her belly muſt be anointed with the ointment 
following, 

tt. y- D£AM] Ceti, Jij. olei amygdal. dulcium & bypericon. an. iff. ſevi bircini, 5). olei myrtillor. $j. tnguents for 
cerg nove quantum [ufficit > make thereof an ointment, wherewith let her be anointed twice in the the woman in 
day : let a plaiſter of Galbanum be applied to the navel, in the midſt whereor put ſome few grains *ravail tharthe 
of Civet or Musk, ſo that the ſmell of the plaiſter may not firike up into her noſtrils. Then let ET 
this medicine following, be applied, commonly called Tela Gmalterin. IR. cere nove, Ziv. ſpermatis ye T ankled 
Ceti, is. terebinth. Venete in aqua roſacea lote, ij. olei amygdal. dulcinm & bypericonic. an. Fj. olei The medicine 
maſtich. & myrtini, an. 33. axungis cervi, Jiſs. melt them altogether, and when they are melted, called elz 
take it from the tire, and then dip a linnen cloth thercin, as big as may ſerve to tit the region of the ©4429"4. 
belly, whercunto it is to be applied. Theſe remedies will keep the external region of the belly from 
wrinkling, 

But of all other, the medicine following excelleth, Rr. limaczum rub. thy. florum anthos quart. iv. let 
them be cut all in ſmall pieces, and put intoan earthen pot well nealed with lead, and clote ſtopped, 
then let it be ſet in the dung of horſes for the ſpace of forty days, and then be preſſed or ſtrained, and 
let the liquor that is ſtrained out be kept in a glaſs well covered , and ſet in the Sun for the ſpace of 
three or four days, and therewith anoint the belly of the woman that lieth in child-bed, If the be 
greatly tormented with throws, let the powder following be given unto her. Rc; anifi conditi Zlij. A powder for 
aucis moſehat; cornu cervi uſt. an. 3j(5. nucleorum datiylor. 3iiy. ligni alozs & cinnamomi, an. Zij. make the fretting of 
thereofa moli ſubtilpowder, let her take 5). thereof at once with white wine warm. Or, Re, rad, *Þe gurs. 
conſolide major. 3iſ$. nucleorum perſicorum, nucis moſchat. an. Yi). carab: J\5. ambre grece gra. 1v. make 
thereof a powder, let her take one dram thereot at a time with white wine, or if ſhehave a feaver, 
with the broth ofa Capon. Let there be hot bags applied to the genitals, belly and reins 3 theſe 
bags muſt be made of millet and oats fried in a frying pan with a little white wine: 

) Bbb 3 But 
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What muſt be But if through the violence of the extraction the genital parts be torn, as antient writers affirm it 
done whenthe },1t\, come to paſs, fo that the two holes, as the two holes of the privy parts and of the-fundament 
pee Sar orn into one, then that which is rent muft be ſtitched up; and the wound cured accord- 


114: NaVE been t 
Ng ET: ing toart. Which isa moſt unfortunate'chance for the woman afterwards, for when ſhe ſhall travail 


again, ſhe cannot have her genital parts to extend and draw themſelves in again by reaſon of the ſcar. 
So that then it will be needfal that the Chirurgion ſhall again open the place that was cicatrized, for 
otherwiſe ſhe ſhall never be delivercd, although ſhe ſtrive and contend never ſo much. I have done 
the like cure in two women that dwelt in Paris. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 
IV hat cure muſt be uſed to the Dugs and Teats of thoſe that are brought to bed. 


milk down- own child, they muſt be anointed with the unguent following to repel the milk, and cauſc it 
ward, to be expelled through the womb. Rx: olei roſ. myrtini an. ii. aceti roſat. 5J. incorporate them 
together, and therewith anointing beſprinkle them with the powder of Myrtles, and then apply the 
plaiſter following. Rc. pulv. maſtichini, nucis moſchat. an, Zi). nncis cupreſſt 511). balauſt. myriil. an, Ziſs. 
Treos, florent. 55. olei myrtini Sit). terebinth. Venete ij. cer nove quantum ſufficit, make thercof a ſoft 
laiſter. 
F The leaves of brook-lime, creſſes and box boiled togecthe in urine and vinegar, are thought a pre- 
ſent remedy for this purpoſe, that is to ſay, todraw the milk from the breaſt, And others take the 
clay that falleth down into the bottom of the trough wherein the grindfione, whereon {words are 
grownd, turneth, and mix it with oil of roſes, and apply it warm unto the dugs, which in ſhort 
{pacc, as it is thought, will aſſwage the pain, ſtay the inflammation, and drive the milk out of th 
dugs. The decc&tion of ground-Ivy, Peruwincle, Sage, red Roles, and Roch Allum being pre- 
pared in oxycrate, and uſed in the form of a fomentation, is thought to perform the like effect : the 
like virtue have thelces of red wine, applicd to the dugs with vinegar, or the diſtilled watcr of un- 
ripe Pinc-apples applicd to the breaſts with linnen cloths wet therein, or hemlock beaten and applicd 
with the young and tender leaves of a gourd, Wer: | 
Ey whatrea= This medicine following is approved by uſe : Take the leaves of Sage, Smallage, Rue, and Cher- 
ſon,and which yj1 and cut or chop them very ſmall, and incorporate them in vinegar and oil of Roſes, and ſo ap- 
Sees bln ply it warm to the breaſt, and renew it thrice a day. In the mean time let Cupping-glaſſes be ap- 
:tned on the plicd to the inner ſide of the thigh and groin, and alſo above the navel; For this is very eftcCtual to 
groin or above draw the milk out of the breaſts into the womb by the veins whereby the wornb communicateth with 
the navel, do the breaſts, Moreover, they may let children or little whelps ſuck their breaſts, whereby they may 
—_——— draw out the milk that is fxed faſt in their dugs, inſtead whercot we have invented this inſtrument 
* of glaſs, wherewith, when the broader oritice is faſtned or placed on the breaſt or dug, and the pipe 
turned upwards towards her mouth, ſhe may ſuck her own brealts her ſelf, 


To drive the i great ſtore and abundance of milk be in the breaſt, and the woman be not willing to nurſe her 


The form of @ little glaſs, which being put on the nipple, the woman 
may ſuck ber own breaſts, 


Inſtcad of this inſtrument, a viol of glaſs being firſt made warm, and the mouth thereof applied 
to the nipple or teat, by reaſon of the heat and wideneſs thereof will draw the milk forth into the 
bottom thereof, as it were by a certain ſucking. The after-purgations being firſt evacuated, which 
is done for the moſt part within twenty days after the birth, if the woman be not in danger of a fea- 
ver, nor have any other accident, let her cnter into a bath, made of marjerom, mint, ſage, roſe- 
mary, mugwort, agrimony, peny-royal, the flowers of camomil, melilote, dill, being boiled in 
moſt pure and clear running water. All the day following let another ſuch like bath be prepared, 
whercunto let theſe things following be added. Re. farin. fabarnm & aven. an. th 11}. farin. orobi, Iu- 
pinor. & gland. an. by. aluminis roch. Ziv. ſalis com. tt-ij. gallarum, nucum cnpreſſi, an. Ziij. roſar. rub. 
IM. VI. caryophil. nucum moſchat. ati. Ziij. boil then all in common water, then ſew them all in a clean 
linnen cloth, as it werein a bag, and caſt them therein into the bath wherein Iron red hot hath been 
extinguiſhed, and let the woman that hath lately travailed ſit down therein ſo long as ſhe pleaſeth 
and when ſhe cometh out, let herbelaid warm in bed, and Jet her take ſome preſerved Orange-pill, 
or bread toaſted and dipped in Hippocras, or in wine brewed with ſpices, and then let her ſweat, if 
the ſweat will come forth of its own accord. 

&firingeut fo- On the next day lt aſtringent fomentations be applied to the genitals on this wiſe prepared, 
CY - Re gallar. nucum cupreſſt, corticum granat. an. Fj. roſar. rub. m.j. thymi, majoran. an. m. (:. aluminis 

Prvy par» roche, ſalis com, an. Zij. boil them: all together in red wine, and make thereof a decottion for a 
fomentatioc., 


—_— 


—_ 
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fomentation, for the forenamed uſe. The diſtilled liquor following is very excellent and cffe- A diſtilled li> 
Qual to confirm and to draw in the dugs, or any other looſe parts. Ke. caryophil. nucis moſehat. nu- JT for to 
cem cupreſſt an. Ji|*. maſtich, Jij. alumin. roch. 51\*. glandinm & corticis quernt. an. tb(S. roſar. rubr. A 
IN. j. corte granat. ij. terre ſigilat. j. cornme cervi ujti 3 (5. myrtillor. ſanguinis dracon. an. Z). boli ar- axe looſe and 
meni. ij. ireos florent. Jj. ſumach. berber, Hippuris, an. m. \5. conquaſſentur omnia, & macerentite ſpa= flack. 
tio duorum dierum, init. (3, aque roſarum Toi). prunorum ſylveſtr, meſpilorum, pomorum quernorum, & 
1b (5. aque fabrorum, aceti denique fortiſſ. Ziv. atterward diltil it over a gentle fire, and keep the diſtil- 
led liquor for your uſe, wherewith let the parts be fomented twice in a day. And after the fomenta- 
let woollen cloths or ſupes of linnen cloth be dipped in the liquor, and then prefſed out and laid to 
_ _ Whea all theſe things are done and paſt, the woman may again kcep company with her 

usband, 


Cs 


CHAP. XXIX. 
IWhet the cauſes of difficult and painful travail in child-birth are. 


the womb. On the mother, it ſhe be more fat, it ſhe be given to gormandize or great the difficule 
eating, if ſhe be too lean or young, as Savanarola thinketh her to be, that is great with - orging ws , 
child at nine years of age, or unexpcrt, or more old, or weaker than ſhe ſhould be eithcr by nature roman ko 8 
or by ſome accident : as by diſcaſcs that ſhe hath had a little before the time of child-birth, or travaileth. 
with a great flux of bloud. But thoſe that fall in travail betore the tull and prefixed time are very 
difficult to dcliver, bccaule the fruit is yet unripe, and not ready or cafic to be delivered. If the 
neck or orifice of the womb be narrow, .cither trom the firſt conformation, or afterwards by ſome 
chance, as by an ulcer cicatrized ; or more hard and callous, by rcafon that it hath been torn betore 
at the birth of ſome other child, and fo cicatrizcd again, fo that if the cicatrized place be not cut 
even in the moment of the deliverance, both the child and the mother will be in danger of death; al- 
fo the rude handling of the midwitemay hinder thetree deliverance of the child, Qttcntimes women The pagions 
are letted in travail by ſhamctacedne(s, by reaſon of the preſence of ſome man, or hatc to ſome woman of the mind 
there preſent. hinder the 

If the ſecundine be pulled away ſooner than it is neceſſary, it may cauſe a great flux of blood to birth. 
fill the womb, ſo that then it cannot perform his exclufive faculty, no otherwiſe than the bladder 
when it is diſtended by reaſon of over-abundance of water that is therein, cannot caſt it forth, ſo that 
there is a ſtoppage of the urine. But the womb is much rather hindred, or the faculty of child-birth 
is ſtopped or delayed, if together with the ſtopping of the ſecundine, there be cither a Mole or ſome 
other body contrary to nature in the womb. In the ſecundines of two women whom I dclivercd of 
two children that were dead in their bodies, I found a great quantity of ſand like untothat which is 
found about the banks of rivers, ſo that the gravel or ſand that was in each {ecundine was a full pound 
in wcight. 

All the infant may be the occaſion of difficult child-birth, as, if too big, if it come overthwart, The cauſes of 
if it come with its face upwards, and its buttocks forwards, it it come with its feet and hands both difficulr child- 
forwards at once, if it be dead and (woun by reaſon of corruption, if it be monſtrous, if it have two Þ!fth that are 
bodies or two heads, if it be manifold or ſeven-fold, as Albucrafis aftirmeth he hath ſcen, it there be Rs 
amolec annexed thereto, if it be very weak, if when the waters are flowed out, it doth not move nor 
ſtir, or offer it ſelf to come forth, Yet notwithſtanding, it happeneth ſometimes that the fault is The external 
neither in the mother nor the child, but in the air, which being cold, doth fo bind, congeal and cauſes of diffi 
make Riff the genital parts, that they cannot berelaxed : or, being contrariwiſe too hot, it weakneth ul child- 
the woman that is in travail, by reaſon that it walteth the ſpirits, wherein all the ſtrength confilicth: nn 
or in the ignorant or unexpert midwife, who cannot artificially rule and govern the endeavors of 
the woman in travail, 

The birth is wont to becaſie, if it be in the due and prefixed natural time, if the child offer him- Which is an 
ſelf luſtily to come forth with his head forwards preſently after the waters are come forth, and the <#fie birth. 
mother in like manner luſty and ſtrong : thoſe which are wont to be troubled with very difficult = _— 
child-birth, ought a little betore the time of the birth, to go into an half-tub filled with the decotion childbirth. 
of mollifying roots and feeds, to have their genitals, womb and neck thereof to be anointed with 
much oil, and the inteſtines that are full and loaded mult be underburthened of the excrements, and 
then the expullive faculty provoked with a ſharp clyſter, and the tumors and ſwelling of the birth 
concurring therewith, the more cafie excluftion may be made. But 1 like it rather better, that the 
woman in travail ſhould be placed in a chair that hath the back thereof leaning backwards, than in 
her bed, but the chair muſt have a hole in the bottom, whereby the bones that mult be dilated in the 
birth, may have more freedom to cloſe themſelves again. 


T He fault dependeth ſometimes on the mother, and ſometimes on the infant or child within The cauſes of 


_— — Cc _——_—_—_——_Ck_—— I — 


CHAP. XXX. 
The cauſe of Abortion or untimely birth. 


excluſion of the child already formed and alive, beforethe perfect maturity thereof. But on is- . 
that is called efluxion,which is the falling down of ſeeds mixed together and coagulated but What Effung- 


ON 15. 


\ Bortion or untimely birth is one thivg, and efluxion another, They call abortion the ſudden Whar Abortt- 


for the ſpace of a few days, only in the forms of membranes or tunicles, congealed blood and of 
an unſhapen or deformed piece of fleſh z the Midwives of our country call it a falſe branch or bud. 
This efluxion is the cauſe of great pain and moſt bitter and cruel torment to the woman : _ 


\ 


behin 
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Women are behind it weakneſs of body far greater than it the child were born at the due time. The cauſes of 
bo —_ —_ abortion or untimely birth, whercof the child is called an abortive, are many, as a great ſcouring, A 
y hav nes ſtrangury joined with heat and inflammation, harp fretting of the guts, a great and continual 
than art the cough, excccding vomiting, vchement labour in running, leaping, and dancing, and by a great 
erue birth. fall from on high, carrying of a great burthcn, riding on a trotting horſe, or in a Coach, by vehe- 


The cauſes of cnt, often and ardent copulation with men, or by a great blow or ſtroke on the belly. For all theſe 


Abortion. and ſuch like vchement and inordinate motions difſolve the ligaments of the womb, and ſo-cauſe a- 
bertion and untimely birth. 

Alſo whatſoever preſſeth or girdeth in the mothers belly, and therewith alſo the womb that is 

Girdins of the WIEIID It, as are thoſe Ivory or Whale-bone busks, which women wear on their bodies, thercby to 

CRE keepdown their bellics 3 by theſe and ſuch like things the child is Ictted or hindred from growing to 


cauſe untimely his full ſtrength, ſo that by expreſſion, or as it were by compulſion, he is often forced to come forth 
birth, before the legitimate and lawful time, Thundering, the noiſe of the ſhooting of great Ordnance, 
the ſound, and vechement noiſe of the ringing of Bells conſtrain women to fall in travail before their 
time, cſ{pecially women that are young, whole bodics are ſoft, ſlack and tenderer.than thoſe that be 
of riper years. Long and great faſting, a great flux of blood, eſpecially when the infant is grown 
ſomewhat great : but if it be but two months old, the danger is not fo great, becauſe then he need- 
eth not ſo great quantity of nouriſhment; alſo a long diſeaſe of the mother, which conſumeth the 
blood, cauſcth the child to come forth being deſtitute of ſtore of nouriſhment betore the fit time. 
Morcover, fulne(s, by reaſon of the eating great ſtore of ticats, often maketh or cauſcth untimely 
birth 3 becauſe it depraveth the ſtrength, and prefſeth down the child 3 as likewiſe the uſe of meats 
How baths and that arc ofan evil juice, which they luſt or long for. But baths becauſe they relax the ligaments of 
hor houſes (4,- womb, and hot-houſes, for that the fervent and choaking air is received into the body, provoke 
cauſe untimely k 5 : : 
birth, the infant to ftrive to go forth totake the cold air, and ſo cauſe abortion, 
What women ſocver, being indiffcrently well in their bodies, travail in the ſecond of third 
month without any manifeſt cauſe, thoſe have the Cotyledons of their womb full of filth and mat- 


Hip. aph. 53,6 ter, and cannot hold up the infant, by reaſon of the weight thereof, but are broken : Moreover ſud- 


37.ſet.s. den orcontinual perturbations of the mind, whether they be through anger or fear, may cauſe wo- 
kt, * i, v.45, men to travail beforc their time and are accounted to the cauſes of abortions, for that they cauſe 


great and vehement trouble in the body. Thoſe women that are like to travail before their time, 
thcir dugs will wax little ; therefore when a woman is great with child, if her dugs ſuddenly wax 
ſmall and ſlender, it is a fign that ſhe will travail before her time the cauſe of fuch fhrinking of the 
dugs is, that the matter of the milk is drawn back into the womb, by reaſon that the infant wanteth 
nouriſhment to nouriſh and' ſuccor it withall. Which ſcarcity the infant not Tong abiding, ftriveth 
to go forth to ſeek that abroad which he-cannot have within 3 for among the cauſes which do make 
Hip. aph.38, the infant to come out of the womb, thoſe are moſt uſually named with Hippocrates, the neceſſity of 
ſet. 5. a more large nutriment and ir. | 
Therefore if a woman that is with child have one of her dugs ſmall, ifſhe have two childret, ſhe 
is like to travail of one of them before the full and perfect time : ſo that if the right dug be mall, it 
Womenarem js 2 man-child, but if it be the left dug, it is'a female. Women axe in far more pain when they 
an Erna bring forth their children before the time, than if it were at the full and due time 3 becauſe that what- 
y 6 . L . - 
birth than at ſoever is contrary to nature, is troubleſome, painful, and alſo oftentimes dangerous. If there be 
the due time any error committed at the firſt time of child-birth, it is commonly ſcen that it happeneth always 
of birth, after at each time of child-birth. Thercfore, to find out the cauſes of that error, you mult take-the” 
or” ot counſel of ſome Phylician, and after his counſel endeavor to amend the fame. Truly this plaiſter 


birth conti- following being applicd to the reins doth confirm the womb, and ſtay the infant therein, Re, ladani 


nues after- Si). galang. 5 J. nucis moſchat. nucis cupreſſi, boli armeni, terre ſigil. ſanguin. dracon. balauſt. an. 5 (8. aca- 
' wards, tie, pfidiorum, bypocijtid. an. Fj. maſtich. myrrhe, an. Yi). gummi arabic. 5). terebinthi Venet. Ji). picis na- 


HERE oy val, Zi\*. cere quantum ſufficit, fiat emplaſt, ſecundum artem. ſpread it for your uſe upon lcather, It the 


in the womb, Part begin toitch, let the plailter be taken away and inſtead thercof uſe wngaent. roſat. or refrig. Galen. 
or this that followeth. I. olei myrtini, maſtich. cydonior. an. 5). hypo. bolt armen. ſang. dracon. acatie, 

ans 5. ſant. citrini, |. cer quant. ſuf. make thereof an ointment according unto art, There are 

What children women that bear the child in their womb ten or eleven whole months, and ſuch children have their 
wn x wy conformation of much quantity of ſced : wherefore they will be more big, great and ſtrong, and 
the womb, Therefore they require more time to come to their perfeCtion and maturity 3 tor thoſe fruits that are 
great will not be ſo ſoon ripe as thoſe that are ſmall. But children that are ſmall and little of body, 

do often come to their pertection and maturity in ſeven or nine months : if all other things are 
correſpondent in greatnels and bigneſs of body, it happeneth for the moſi part that the woman with 

' child is not delivered before the ninth moneth be done, or at the leaftwiſe in the ſame moneth. 

& male will ve But a male child will be commonly born at the beginning or a little before the beginning of the ſame 
_— pos c month, by reaſon of his engrafted heat which cauſeth maturity and ripeneſs. Furthermore, the in- 
| fant is ſooner come to maturity and perfection in a hot woman than in a cold, for it is the property 

of heat to ripen, 


—_ — —— 
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CHAP. XXXL. 
How to preſerve the infant in the womb, when the mother is dead. 


there muſt then be a Surgeon ready and at hand, which may open her body fo ſoon as ſhe 


I all the ſigns of death appear in the woman that licth in travail, and cannot be delivered, 
is dead, whereby the infant may be preſerved in ſatety 3 neither can it be ſuppoſed ſufficient 


14, if the mothers mouth and privy parts be held open ; for the infant being incloſed in his mothers 


womb, 
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womb, and compaſſed with the membranes, cannot take his breath but by contraQtions and dilata- Why ir is nec 

tions of the artery of the navel. But when the mother is dead, the lungs do not execute their office ſufficient to 

and funion : there fore they cannot gather in the air that compaſſeth the the body by the mouth or | wage it 

aſpera arteria into their own ſubſtance, or into the arteries that are diſperſed throughout the body hold open the 

thereof, by reaſon whereofit cannot ſend it unto the heart by the veiny artery which is called arteriz mourhand pri- 

venalis : for if the heart want air, there cannot be any in the great artery which is called arteria aort a, VY parts of the 

whoſe function it is todraw it from the heart, as allo by reaſon thereof it is wanting in the arteries —_—_ _ 

of the womb, which are as it were the little conduits of the great artery, whereinto the air that is _ he child 

brought from the heart is derived, and floweth in unto theſe little ones of all the body, and likewiſe alive in her 

of the womb. Wherefcre it muſt of neceſſity follow that the air is wanting to the cotytedons of the body. 

ſecundines, to the artery of the infants navel, the iliack arteries alſo, _ therefore nnto his heart, 

and ſo unto his body : tor the air being drawn by the mothers lungs, is accuſtomed to come to the 

' infant by this continuation of paſſages. Theretore becauſe death maketh all the motions of the mo- yzow the belly 
thers body toceaſe, it is far better to open her body fo ſoon as the is dead, beginning the inciſion at of the woman 

the cartilage, Xiphoides, or blade, and making it in a form ſemicircular, cutting the skin, muſcles *bat dieth 1n 

and peritmexm, not touching the guts : then the womb being lifted up, muli firit be cut, lelt that _ tg 

otherwiſe the infant might perchance be touched or hurt with the knife, Gave the child, 

You ſhall oftentimes tind the child unmovable, as though he were dead 3 but not becauſe he 

isdead indeed, but by rcaſon that he, being deſtitute of the acceſs ofthe ſpirits by the death of the 

mother, hath contracted a great weakneſs z yet you may know whether he be dead indeed or not, 

by handling the artery of the navel 3 for it will beat and pant ithe bealive, otherwiſe not 3 but if yow it maybe 

there be any life yet remaining in him, ſhortly after he hath taken in the air, and is recreated with known whe- 

the acce(s thereof, he will move all his members, and alſoall his whole body. In ſo great a weakneſs ther the infant 

or debility of the ſtrength of the child, by cutting the navel-firing, it muſt rather be laid cloſe to F* WEIS 

che region of the belly thereot, that thereby the heat (if there be any jot remaining) may be tirred 

up again. But I cannot ſufficiently marvel at the infolency of thoſe that affirm that they have 

ſeen women whole bellies and womb have been more than ounce cut, and the intant taken out, when 

it could no othcrwiſe be gotten forth, and yet notwithſtanding alive 3 which thing there is 

no man can perſwade me can be done without the death of the mother, by reaſon of the neceſ- 

fary greatneſs of the wound that muſt be made in the muſcles of the belly, and ſubliance of the 

womb; for the womb of a woman that is = with child, by reaſon that it ſwellcth, and is di- 

ſtended with mach bloud, mult nceds yield a great flux of blood, which of neccfſity mult be 

mortal. And to conclude, when that the wound or incition of the womb is cicatrized, it will not 

permit or ſuffer the womb to be dilated or extended, to receive or bear a new birth. For theſe 


and ſuch like other cauſes, this kind of cure, as deſperate and dangerous, is not (in mine opinion) 
to be uſcd, 


CHAP. XXXIL 
Of Superfetation, 


they be encloſed each in his ſeveral ſecundine : but thoſe that arc included in the ſame ſe- tation is. 
cundine, are ſuppoſed to be conceived at one and the ſame time of copulation, by reaſon of 

the great and copious abundance of ſeed, and theſe have no number of days between their COncep- 
tion and birth, bur all at once, For as preſently after meat the ftomach which is naturally of a 
good temper, is contracted or drawn together about the meat, to comprehend it on every ide, 
though {mall in quantity, as it were by both hands, ſothat it cannot rowl neither unto this or that 
fide; ſo the womb is drawn together unto the conception about the ſeeds, as ſoon as they are 
brought into the capacity thereot, and is ſo drawn in unto it on every fide, that it may come toge- 
ther into one body, not permitting any portion thereof to go into any other region or {ide, ſo that 
by one time of copulation the ſeed that is mixed together, cannot engender more children than 
one, which arc divided by their ſecundines. And moreover, becauſe there are no ſuch cells in the a womans 
wombs of women, as arc ſuppoſcd, or rather known to be inthe wombs of beaſts, which therefore womb is not 
bring forth many at one conception or birth. But now if any partof the womans womb doth not diſtinguiſhed 
apply and adjoin it felt cloſely to the conception of the ſeed already received, leſt any thing ſhould —_ 
be given by nature tor no purpoſe, it mult of necetlity follow that it mult be hilled with air, which The reaſon of 
will alter and corrupt the fceds 3 therefore the generation of more than one infant at a time, ha- ſuperferarion, 
ving every one his ſeveral {ecundine, is on this wiſe. It a woman conceive by copulation with a 
man as this day, and if that for a tew days after the conception, the orifice of the womb be not 
exa&ly (hut, but rather gape a little, and if ſhe do then uſe copulation again, fo that at both 
theſe times of copulation there may be an effuſion or perfe& mixture of the fertile ſeed in the 
womb, there will tollow a new conception or ſupertetation. For ſuperfetation is no other than 
a certain ſecond conception, when the woman already with child, again ufeth copulation with a 
man, and fo conceiveth again, according to the judgment of Hippocrates, But there may be many 3, 4: ſupw- 
cauſes alledged why the womb which did join and cloſe doth openand unlooſeit (elf again. For ferationibus; 
there be ſome that ſuppoſe the womb to be open at certain times after the conception, that there Why the 
may be an iſſue out for certain excremental matters that are contained therein, and therefore that womb after e 
the woman that hath ſo conceived already, and ſhall then uſe copulation with a man again, (hall Ss 
alſo conceive again, doth many | 

Others ſay that the womb of it ſelf, and of its own nature is very deſirous of ſeed or copula- times after 
tion, or elſe being heated or inflamed with the pleaſant motion of the man moving her thereto, ##ds opens 


doth 


\ 


xD is when 2 woman doth bear two or more children at one time in her womb, and What ſuperfe- 
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doth at length uncloſe it ſelf to receive the mans ſeed : for likewiſe it happeneth many times that the 

orifice of the ſtomach being ſhut after eating, is preſently unlooſed again, when other delicate meats 

are offered to be eaten : even ſo may the wombuncloſe it ſcltagain at certain ſefſaons, whereofcome 

Lib. 9. cap. 17, manifold ifſues, whoſe time of birth and alſo of conception are different. For as Pliny writeth, 
when there hath been a little ſpace between two conceptions, they are both haltened, as it appeared in 
Hercules and his brother Iphicles ; and in her which having two children at a birth, brought forth 
one like unto her husband and another like unto the adulterer. And alſo in the Procometian ſlave 
or bond-woman, who, by copulation on the ſame day, brought one forth like unto her maſter, 
and another like unto his ſteward : and in another who brought torth one at the due time of child- 
birth, and another at five months end, And again, in another, who bringing forth her burden on 
the ſeventh month, brought forth two more in the months following, But this is a moſt manifeſt 
argument of ſuperfetation, that as many children as are in the womb (unleſs they be twins of the 
ſame (cx) ſo many ſecundines are there, as I have often ſeen my ſelf. And it is very likely that if 
they were conceived in the ſame moment of time, that they ſhould all be included in one ſccundine, 
But when a woman hath more children than two at one burden, it ſeemeth to be a monſtrous thing, 

; becauſe that nature hath given her but two breaſts. Although we ſhall hereafter rehearſe many ex- 
amples of more numerous births. 
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CHAP. XXXIIIL 
Of the tumor called Mola, or a Mole growing in the womb of women. 


WE RAME, - for it is like unto a Mill-ſtone both in the round or circular figure, and alfo in hard con- 
ſiſtence, for the which (elf ſame reaſon the whirl-bone of the knee is called of the Latins 
Whata 210!z Mola, and of the Greeks Myle. But the tumor called Mola, wheteof we here intreat, is nothing 
15, clſe but a certain falſe conception of deformed fleſh, round and hatd, conceived in the womb as it 
were rude and unperfe&, not diſtinguiſhed into the members, coming by corrupt, weak, and diſca- 
{cd ſ{ecd, of the immoderate flux of the terms, as it is dehned by Heppocrates. This is incloſcd in ho 
ſecundine, but as it were in its own skin. 

Lib, de fteril There are ſome that think the Mola to be engendred of the concourſe or mixture of the womans 
ſecd and menſirual blood, without the communication of the mans ſeed. But the opinion of Galen is, 
Cap. 7. 1tb.4.de that never any man ſaw a woman conceive either a Mola, or any other ſuch thing without a copula- 
ſu part.  * tionof man, as a Hen layeth eggs without a Cock : for the only cauſc and original of that motion is 
How the Ao! in the mans ſced.,and the mans feed doth only miniſter matter for the generation thereof, Of the ſame 
15 engendred. opinion is Avicen, who thinketh the Mola, to be made by the confluxion of the mans ſced that is un- 
fertile, with the womans 3 when as it, becauſe unfruittul, only puffs up or makes the womans ſeed 
to {well as leaven into a greater bigneſs, but not into any perfect ſhape ot form. Which is alſo the 
opinion of Fernelins, by the decrees of Hippocrates and Avicen : for the immoderate fluxes of the 
courſes axe conducing, to the generation of the Mola, which overwhelming the mans ſecd, being 
now unfruitful and weak, doth conſtrain it to defitt from its enterpriſe of conformation already be- 
gun, as vanquiſhed or wholly overcome : for the generation of the Mola cometh not of a fimple heat 
working upon a clammy and groſs humor, as worms are generated 3 but of both the ſceds, by the 
efficacy of a certain ſpirit, after a ſort prolitical, as may be underſtood by the membranes wherein 
the Mola is incloſed, by the ligaments whereby many times it is faſined or bound to the true concep- 
tion or child, engendred or begotten by ſupertetation 3 and hnally, by the increaſe, and great and 
ſluggiſh weight. If all men were not periwaded that the conflux of a mans ſeed muſt of neceflity 
concur to the generation of the Mola, it would be no ſmall cloak or cover to women to avoid the 

ſhame and reproach of their light behaviour. 


The reaſon of () the Greck word Myle, which ſignifieth a Mill-ftone, this tumor called Mola hath its name: 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
How to diſcern a true conception from a falſe conception or Mola, 


The figns of a 
mola incloſed 
in the womb, 


ful conception. But the more proper ſigns of the Mola are thele : there is a certain 

pricking pain, which at the beginning 'troubleth the belly as if it were the colick ; 

the belly will ſwell ſooner than it would if it were the true iſſue, and will be diſtended with great 
hardneſs, and is more difficult and troubleſome to carry, becaule it is contrary to nature, ahd void 
of ſoul or life. Preſently after the conception the dugs will ſwell and puff up, but ſhortly they 
By what facul- fall and become lank and lax 3 for nature ſendeth milk thither in vain, becaufe there isno ifſue in 
fy the womb the womb that may ſpend the ſame. The Mola will move before the thixd month, although it 
—_— be obſcurely, but the true conception will not : but this motion of the Molz is not of the intel- 
on of the Melz 1ectual ſoul, but of the faculty of the womb, and of the ſpirit of the ſeed diſperſed through the 
differeth from ſubſtance of the Mola; for it 1s nouriſhed and increafeth atter the manner of plants, but not by 
the motion of reaſon of a ſoul or ſpirit ſent from above, as the infant doth. Moreover, that motion that the 
= _ m infant hath in its due and appointed time, differeth much from the motion of the Mela; tor the 
The mola doth Ebild is moved: to the right {ide, to the left fide, and to every fide gently, but the Mota, by rea- 
rurn to each ſon of its heavine(s, is hxed, and rowleth in manner of a ſtone, carricd by the weight thereof un- 
fide of the to what fide ſocver the woman declineth her ſelf. The woman that hath a Mol in her womb, 
m_ _ doth daily wax leaner and leaner in all her members, but eſpecially in her legs, alchough yot- 
om withſtanding towards night they will ſwell, ſo that ſhe will be very flow or heavy in going, the 
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WW Hen the Molz is incloſed in the womb, the ſame things appear as in the true and law- 
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natural heat forſaking the parts remote from the heart by little and liccle : and moreover, her belly 
ſwells, by reaſon that the menſtrual matter reſteth about thoſe places, and is not conſumed in the 
nouriſhment of the Mola 3, ſhe is ſwoln as if ſhe had the dropfie, but that it is harder,- and doth not 
riſe again when it is preſſed with the fingers. The navel doth not ſtand out as it will do when the 
true iſſue ena in the womb, neither do the courſes low as they do ſometimes in the true 
conception 3 but ſometimes great fluxes happen, which eaſe the weight of the belly, In many when 
the Mola doth cleave not very faſt, it falleth away within three or four months, being not as yet come 
unto its juſt bigneſs 3 and many times it cleaveth unto the ſides of the womb and Cotyledons very 
firmly, ſo that fome women carry it in their wombs fave or fix years, and ſome as long as they live; 


The external form and deſcription of the forenamed womb, 


A Sheweth the body of the womb, 

B The teſticle, 

C The neck,of the w»mb, wherein 
that little tumor was contained. 

D Sheweth the end of the neck, of 
the womb that was plucked in 

ſunder,and alſo the veſſels where- 

by it drew the nutriment unto it. 

E Sheweth the band. 

FFF The veſſels diſperſed through 
the womb. 
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A A Shew the external and 
ſuperficial part of the womb. 

BBBB Shewthe thickneſs of 
the body, or proper ſuvjtance 
of the womb. 

C Sheweth the Mola. 

D D FShew that concavity 
wherein the Mola was con» 
tained,or incloſed in the wamb. 


The wife of Gailiam Roger Pewterer, dwelling in S. Vifors ſtreet, bore a Mol2 in her womb a niſtory; 
ſeventeen years, who being of the age of fifty years, died 3 and I having opened her found the 
body of her womb to be almoſt loofed, and not tied or bound by its accuſtomed ligatures, but as 
it wete hanging only by the neck, and furthermore cleaving to the Kall adjoining to it, having 
but only one telticle, and that on the right ſide, and that ſomewhat broader and looſer than uſual : 
the horns were not to be ſeen except it were on that fide, the veſſels were on the neck only, and 
there very manifeſt and puffed, up, it was as big as a mans head. When I had taken it out of her 
body, Ibrought it home unto my houſe, that at my leiſure I might tind out what was contained in 
it ſo long; therefore on a certain day, calling together the chiet Phyſicians of Paris, as Maſfil ens, 
Alexis, Vigor de S. Pont. Feure, Brovet, Violais, Grealmus, Ravin, Mareſcotius, Milotus, Hautin, Riolan, 
Lyſſon; and Surggons, as Brun, Cointerel, Guillemeaz ; all theſe being prefeut, 1 opened the womb, 


and 
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The deſcripti- and T found it in all the body thereof, and in the proper tunicle, ſo ſcirrhous, and fo hard that ! 
on of py Mol# could hardly cut or make a knifeto enter it : the body thereof was three tingersthick. In the midfi 
noe te mi of the capacity thereof I found a lump of fleſh as big as both my hits, like unto a Cows udder, clea- 
the womb. ving to the ſidesofthe womb, but in acertain place, ofa very thick, unequal and cloddiſh ſubſtance, 
with many bodies therein, even as are commonly found in Wens and Grittles, diſperſed through it 
as if it were bones. The judgment of all that were preſent was, that this great tumor at the hrſt was 
a Mola, which in proceſs of time degenerated into a ſcirrhous body, together with the proper ſub- 
ſtance of the womb. Morcover, in the middle of the neck of the womb, we found a tumor as big, 
asa Turkies cgg, of ſubſtance hard, cartilaginous and bony, filling all the whole ncck, but eſpecially 
' the inward orifice of the womb, which the common people of France do call the Garland, {o that by 
that paſſage nothing could go out, or enter into the womb : all that tumor weighed nine pounds 
and two ounces, which I, by reaſon of the novelty of the thing, keep in my eloſet, and betorelI have 

deſcribed it, 

As long as the woman carried this Mola in her womb, ſhe felt moſt ſharp pain in her belly ; the 
region of her belly was marvellous hard, diſtended and large, as if it were a woman that had many 
children at once in her womb ; ſo that many Phyſicians when the time of child-birth was paſt, 
ſuppoſed that ſwelling of the belly to come of the Dropſic, and affaicd to cure it as they would the 
Dropſie 3 but for all the medicines they could uſe, the belly became never the lefler. Oftentimes 
the urine was ſtopped for the ſpace of three days, and then the making ot urine was very painful un- 
to her, and many times alſo her excrements were ſtopped for the ſpace of a week, by reaſon that 
the guts were preſied by the weight of the Mola, At certain ſeaſons, as every third month, there 
came exceeding great fluxes 3 the matter thereof could not be carried through the capacity of the 
womb, as we Fi betoxe, becauſe it was exaGtly ſhut and ftopped, but through the velfels by which 
Virgins, and alſo certain other women great with child evacuate their menſtrual matter, -It the 

A vain or un- Molz2 be expelled or cafi out in the hrlt or ſecond month, as many times it ſo happeneth, it is called 
profitable con» of women an unprofitable or falſe conception. Sometimes there arc found in one womb two or three 
_— moles ſeparated one from another,and {ometimes bound or tied to the ſound and pertect infant : As 
The Mola kills it happened in the wife of Valeriola the Phytician, which was delivered ofa Mo!a which the had car- 
the infant in Ticd in her womb twelve months, annexed with a child of four months old, which had deprived 
the womb, the Infant of its room and nutriment. For it is always to be certainly ſuppoſed, that the Mol.z, 
when it1s faſt- .- 2 cruel beaſt, by its ſocicty, and keeping from its nutriment and place, kills the infant that is join- 
ned unto. unto it c 

I remember once I opened the body of a dead woman, which had a Mola in her womb, as big as 
a Gooſe-egg, which when nature had aſfaied by many vain endeavors to caſt out, remained notwith- 
ftanding, and at length putrihied, and therewith infected the whole womb, whereof the died. There 
be ſome which judging themſelves great with child, do about the ninth or tenth month expel no 0- 
ther thing but ſounding blaſts of wind z whereby the womb ſuddenly falling down, and waxing 
more ſlender, they are ſaid ina mockery to have been delivered of a fart. To conclude, whatſoever 
reſembles being with child, if it be not excluded at the dueand lawful time of child-birth by its own 
accord, or by the ſtrength of nature, then mult it be expelled by art. 


CHAP. XXXV. 
What cure muſt be uſed to the Mola, 


LL things that provoke the flowers and ſecundines, and exclude the Infant, being dead, 
A are to be preſcribed, given inwardly, put up, and applied outwardly, as Trochiſces of myr- 
rha, hermodactyls, and ſuch like, hilt having tomentations that arerrclaxing and mollity- 
Thoſe things ing always applicd to the places. You muſt uſe theſe medicines, and phlebotomy, diet and baths 
that provoke then and ſo long as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary to the Phylician that is preſent. But if it happens that the 
uae? vor 1_ Mola is ſeparated or looſed from the womb, and nature cannot expel it when it is ſo looſed, let the 

Sedlndodt EVE C EIN . . 
conſume or Chirurgion place the woman in that ſituation that we ſaid ſhe was put in, when the child was tobe 
waſte the Mola drawn trom her. Then opening her genital parts,let him take hold on it by putting an infirument into 
The Chirurgt- jt,which by reaſon of the likenels thereof is called a Gryphons Talon 3 tor it cannot be taken hold on 
"rage «mag otherwiſe, by reaſon of the roundneſs thereof ; for it hath no place whereon it may be taken hold of: 
therefore when one taketh hold on it with his hand, it cannot be holden talt by reaſon of the flippe- 
rine(s thereof, but will run and ſlip back into the hollowneſs of the womb, like unto a bowl or ball ; 
but it may be more caſily taken hold on with the Gryphons Talon, it the belly be prefſed on both 
fides that it may remain ſtill while the Gryphons Talon takes hold on it 3 for when it hath taken 
good hold on it, it may be eafily drawn out. When the Mola is drawn out, the {ame cure mult be u- 

d to the woman, as is uſed to a woman after that the is delivered of child, 
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The F ignre of an Inſtrument called a Grypbons Talon, to draw out the Mola 
when it i4 looſe in the womb. 
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CHAP. XXXVI 


Of Tumors or ſwellings happening to the Pancreas dr ſweet-breads, and the whole Meſentery. 


He tumors of other places and parts in the belly ought diligently to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the Mola, and other tumors of the womb. For when the tumors ariſe in the glandg/a cal- 
led Pancreas, and in all the whole Meſenterixm, many unskilful Surgeons take + om for Mo- 
Laes or ſcirrhous tumors of the womb, and ſo go erroneouſly about to cure them, as ſhall appear by 
theſe Hiſtories following, | 
Iſabel Rolant the wite of 'obn Bony dwelling in Paris in the ſtreet Moncey near to St. Gerviſe his An Hiſtory; 
Church, being threeſcore years of age, departed this life in the year of our Lord 1578. on the two 
and twentieth day of Ofober, and her body being opened in the preſence of Door Mzot the Phyli- 
cian he, when the Meſentery was taken out of the body, cauſed it to be carried home to his houſe, 
that at his leiſure he might hnd out the cauſe of this mortal diſeaſe , which was always ſuſpeded 
to be in the Meſentery, Therefore on a time calling Varadews, Brove, Chappel, Mareſcotins, Arragonits, 
Baillutins, Reburtias, and Riolan, all Doctors of Phyſick, 'and my ſelfand Pinexs Surgeons, to his houſe 
to ſee the ſame : Where we found all the Meſentery and the Pancreas in the Mcſentery ſwollen and 
puffed up with a marvellous and almoſt incredible tumor, ſo that it weighed ten pountl and an half, 
altogether ſcirrhous on the outſide, cleaving on the hinder part onely to the vertebraes of the loins 3 
but on the fore-part to the Peritonewm being allo ſcirrhous and wholly cartilaginous. Moreover, apgfiumes of 
there were infinite other abſceſſes in the ſame Meſentery, evcry one cloſed in his ſeveral cift, ſome hl- divers kinds 
id with a honey-like, ſome hlled with a tallow-like, ſome with an albugineous, and ſome with a in the Meſente- 
wateriſh liquor or humour, whereot ſome allo were like unto pap; and to conclude, look how many !'*** 
abſceſſes there were, {o many kinds or differences of matters there were, It was then eight years T1e-accigents 
fince that tumour _ togrow by little and little without fecling and pain unto fuch a greatneſs, that come 
becauſe that the Meſentery it ſelf was without pain in a manner. For the woman her {elf could when the 2te- 
do all the faculties of Nature almoſt as well as if ſhe had been ſound and whole, except that two ſenteriwn 1s ſe- 
moneths before ſhe died, ſhe was conſirained to keep her bed, becauſe ſhe had a continual Fever, oor Far 
which endured ſo long as (he lived, and allo becauſe that the Meſentery, being as it were (eparatcd or joining, 
torn from its roots or ſeat, did row! up and down in the belly, not without the feeling of grievous 
pain: for, as we ſaid before, it did fiick bat onely to the vertebraes of the loins and Peritoneum, and 
nothing at all to the guts and other parts whereunto it is as it were naturally knit or joined, 
Thercfore becaule the weight and heavinels thereof depreſſed the bladder, it cauſed a great diff- 
culty in her making of water, and alſo becauſe it reſted on the guts, it made it very painful for her to 
go to (tool, {o that the excrements would not come down except ſhe took a ſharp Clyſter tocauſe 
them : and as concerning Clylters, they could not be put up high enough by reaſon of the greatneſs 
of the tumor which encloſed and ſhut the way 3 and ſuppotitories did no good at all. It was alſo 
very difficult for her to take breath, by reaſon that the midriff or diapbragma was compreſſed with 
the tumor. There were ſome that did {uſpect it to be a Mola, others thought that it came by rea» Thedropfie 
ſon of the greatnels of the tumor. There were ſome that did ſuſpet it to be a Mole, others thought coming of a 
that it came by reaſon of the dropſie. Aſſuredly this diſeaſe cauſed the drophie toenſue; neither | ondntgyg 
was the cauſe thereof obſcure, for the function of the Liver was fruſtrated by reaſon that the con= "a 
coQion or the alteration of the Chylus was intercepted by occalion of the tumor : and moreover 
the Liver it ſelf had a proper diſeaſe, for it was hard and ſcirrhous, and had many abſceſſes both 
within, and without it, and all over it. The milt was ſcarce free from putrefaQion, the Guts and 
Kall were ſomewhat blew and ſpotted, and to be brief, there was nothing ſound in the lower 
belly. 
There is the like Hiſtory to be read, written by Philip Ingreſias, in his book of Tumors , of 2 719.1 tra.s. 


certain Moor that was hanged for theft ; for (faith he) when his body was publickly difſeed , cp.t. 
"in the Meſenterizm were found ſeventy {crophulous tumors, and ſo many abſceſſes were contain- 


cd or encloſed in their ſeveral cifts or skins, and ſticking to the external tunicle, eſpecially of 
the greater guts: the matter contained in them was divers for it was hard, knotty, clammy, 
glutinous, liquid and wateriſh z but the entrails, eſpecially the Liver and the Mile, were found 
tree from all manner of a tainture, becauſe (as the fame Author alledgeth) Nature being ſtrong 
had ſent all the evil juice and the corruption of the entrails into the Meſentery : and verily this 
| Ccc Moor 
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cachexiaes, itrophiacs, confumptions , tcdious and uncertain fevers,,and laſtly of many hidden diſ- 
eaſes, by the taking whereof ſome have reccived their health, that have been thought paſt cure. 
The Scrophu- Moreover Tngraſſias affirmeth out of Julius Pollax, that Scrophulacs may be engendredin the Meſcn- 
fare oy Mt- tery, which nothing differs from the mind and opinion of Galen, who faith that Scrophulaes are no- 
"thing elſe but indurate and Scirrhous kernels. But the Meſenterinm with his glanduls being great 
and many, making, the Pancreas, doth eſtabliſh; ſtrengthen and:conhirm the diviſions of the veſlcls, 
The Scirrbus Alſo the Kirehus of the proper ſubſtance of the womb is to be diltinguithed from the mola 3 for in the 
of the womb. bodies of ſome women that I have opened, I have found the womb annoicd with a ſcirrhous tumor 
as big as a mans head, in the curing whercof Phylicians nothing prevailed , becauſe they ſuppo- 
ſed it to be a mol contained in the capacity of the womb, and not a ſ{cirrhous tumor in the bgdy 

thereof. " { 4 $a 4 | dt _ AE , | "4 
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CHAP, XXXVII 
* Of the cauſe of © barrenneſs in Men. 


5 are many cauſes of barrenneſs in Men, that is to ſay, the too hot, cold, dry or moiſt 
How the ſeed 


diſtemper of the ſeed; the more liquid: and ficxibke conftiſtence thereof, fo that it can- 
not ſtay in the womb, but will preſently low out again : for ſuch isthe ſeed of old men 
is unfertil, and ſiriplings, and of ſuch as uſe the act of generation too often and immoderately : for thereby 
the ſeed becometh crude and wateriſh, becauſe it doth not remain his due and lawtul time in the 
teſticles, wherein it ſhould be perfe&ly wrought and concocted, but is evacuated. by wanton copu- 
lation. Furthermore, that the'ſeed may be fertile, it muſt of neceſlity be copious in quantity but in 
quality well concocted, moderately thick, clammy, and puffed with abundance of ſpirits; both theſe 
conditions are wanting, in the ſeed of them that uſe copulation too often : and moreover becauſe 
" the wives of thoſe men never gather a juſt quantity of ſced laudable both in quality and coutiftence 
in their teſticles, whereby it cometh to paſs that they are the lefs provoked or delighted with venc- 
rcous actions, and perform the act with leſs alacrity, ſo that they yield themſelves le(s prone to con- 
ception. Therefore let thoſe that would be Parents of many children uſe a mediocrity in the uſe 
of Venery. | 
How the cut- The Woman may perceive that the mans ſecd hath ſome -diſtemperature in it, if when ſhe hath 
tingof the, received it into her womb, the teeleth it ſharp, hot or cold, if the man be more quick or ſlow in 
veins behind the a&t. Many become barren after they have been cut for the Stone, and likewite when they have 
wo wg had a wound behind the ears, whereby certain branches of the jugular veins and arteries have been 
_ cut, that are there; ſo that after thoſe veflels have been cicatrized, there followed an interception 
of the ſeminal mattcr- downwards, and alſo of the community which ought of necellity to be be- 
tween the brain and the teſticles, ſo that when the conduits or paſſages are ſtopped, the ſtones or 
teſticles cannot any more receive, neither matter nor lively ſpirits from the brain in fo great quan- 
fity as it was wont, whereof it mult of necellity follow, that the ſeed mult be lefler in quantity, and 
weaker in quality. | 
Thoſe that have their teſticles cut off, or elſe compreſſed or contuſed by vialence, cannot beget chil- 
dren, becauſe that either they want that help the telticles ſhould miniſter in the act of generation, or 
elſe becauſe the paſſage of the ſeminal matter is intercepted or Kopped with a Callus : by reaſon 
whereof they cannot yield forth ſeed, but a certain clammy humour contained in the glanduls called 
Proſtate (yet with ſome feeling of delight). 
Moreover the defects or imperfections of the yard may cauſe barrenneſs : as, if it be too ſhort, or 
bog monary it it be ſo unreaſonable great that it renteth the privy parts of. a woman, and ſo cauſeth a flux of 
" bloud, forthenit is ſopainful tothe woman, that ſhe cannot void her ſeed, for that cannot be exclu- 
ded without pleaſure and delight alſo if the ſhortneſs of the ligament that is under the Yard 
doth make it to be crooked, and violate the tiff ſtraitneſs thereof, ſo that it cannot be put directly + 
or ftraightly into the womans privy parts. There be ſome that have not the. orifice of the conduit 
of the Yard rightly in the end thereof, but a little higher, ſo that they cannot ejaculate or caſt out 
their ſeed into the womb. 
The fien of _ Alſo the particular Palſie of the Yard is numbred amongſt the cauſcs of barrenneſs; and you may 
the Palfie in Prove whether the Pallie bein the Yard by dipping the genitals in cold water, for except they do draw 
the Yard, Tthemlelves together, or (hrink up after it, it is a token of the paltic ; for members that have the Palſie, 
| by the touching of cold water, do not ſhrink up, but remain in their accuſtomed laxity and looſe- 
neſs: but in this caſe the genitals are indued with ſmall ſenſe, the ſeed cometh out without 
pleaſure orftiffneſs of the Yard, the ſtones in touching are cold, and to conclude, thoſe that have 
their bodies daily waxing lean through a conſumption, or that are vexed wich an evil habit or diſpo- 
| lition, 
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ſition, or with the obſtruction of ſome of the entrails, are barren and unfertil, and likewiſe thoſe in 
whom ſome noble part neceſſary to life and generation exceedeth the bounds of Nature with ſome 
great diftemperature and laſtly, thoſe who by any means have their genital parts deformed. 

Here I omit thoſe that are with-holden from the a& of generation by inchantmevt, magick, witch- Magick bands 
ing and inchanted knots, bands and ligatures 3 for thoſe cauſes belong not to Phylick, neither may 2nd enchan- 
they be taken away by the remedies of our Art. The Doctors of the Canon Laws have made men- *4 knots. 
tion of thoſe magick bands which may have power in them, in the particular Title, De frigidis, malefi- 
ciatis, impotentibus &- incantatis : alſo St. Auguſtin hath made mention of them, Trat.7. in Joan. 


CT 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 
Of the barrenneſſ or unfruitfulneſ of Women; 


Woman may become barren or unfruitful through the obſtruftign of the paſſage of the ſced, The cauſe why 

A or through ſtraitneſs and narrownels of the neck of the Womb coming either through the the neck .of 

default of the formative faculty, or elſe afterwards by ſome miſchance, as by an Abſceſs, *h< womb 1s 
Schirrhus, Warts, Chaps, or by an Ulcer, which being cicatrized, doth make the way more narrow, 
ſo that the Yard cannot have free paſſage thereinto. Moreover the Membrane called Hymen, when The mem- 
it groweth in the midſt or in the bottom of the neck of the womb, hinders the receiving of the mans 2 caſes 
ſeed. Alſo it the womb be over-ſlippery, or more looſe, or over-wide, it maketh the woman to be A 
barren 3 ſodoth the ſuppreſſion of the menttrual fluxes, or the tooimmoderate flowing of the Cour- 
ſes or Whites: which cometh by the default of the womb, or ſome entrail, or of tlie whole body, 
which conſumeth the men(trual matter, and carrieth the ſeed away with it. 

The cold and moiſt diftemperature of the womb, cxtinguiſhes and ſuffocates the Mans ſced, and The cauſe of 
maketh it that it will not ſtay or cleave unto the womb, and fiay till it be concodted : but the more the flux of 
hot and dry doth corrupt for want of nouriſhment, for the ſeeds that arc grown either ina mariſh 
or ſandy ground cannot proſper well: alſo a Mola containcd in the womb, the falling down of the 
womb, the leanneſs of the womans body , ill humours bred by eating crude and raw fruits, or 
=_ , or over-much , whereof obſtructions and cruditics follow, which hinder her fruitfulneſs. 


time, 
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CHAP. XXXIX, 
The ſigns of a diſtempered Womb. 


Hat woman is thought to have her womb too hot, whoſe Courles come forth ſparingly The figns of 4 
l and with pain, and exulcerate by rcaſon of their heat, the ſupertluous matter of the hor Womb. 
bloud being diffolvcd or turned into wind by the power of the heat: whereupon that 
menſtrual bloud that floweth forth is more groſs and black. For it is the property of heat, by 
digeſting the thinner ſubſtance, to thicken the reſt, and by aduſtion to make it more black, Fur- 
thermore, ſhe that hath her genitals itching with the deſire of copulation, will foon exclude the ſeed 
in copulation, and ſhe ſhall teel it more ſharp as it goeth through the paſſages. That woman hath 
to0 _ a womb whoſe Flowers are either ſtopped, or flow ſparingly, and thoſe pale and not well 
coloured, | 
Thoſe that have leſs deſire of copulation, have leſs delight therein, and their ſeed is more liquid The ſigns of a 
and waterilh, and not ſtaining a linnen cloth by ſticking thereynto, and it is ſparingly and flowly cold Womb. 
caſt forth. That womb is too moiſt that loweth continually with many liquid excrements, which The figns of a 
therefore will not hold the ſeed, but preſently after copulation ſuffereth it to Ga out z which will ca- moiſt Womb. 
fily cauſe abortion. The ſigns of too dry a womb appear in the little quantity of the Courſes, in the The figns of 
profuſion of a ſmall quantity of ſeed, by the deſire of copulation, whereby it may be made ſlippery by dry Womb. 
the moiſture of the {ecd, by the hſſures in the neck thereof, by the chaps and itching, tor all things 
for want of moiſture will ſoon chap, even like unto the ground, which in the Sumner by rcaſon of 
great drought or drineſs, will chap and chink this way and that way, and on the contrary with moi- 
lture it will cloſe and join together again as it were with glew. 
A woman is thought to have all opportunities unto conception when her Contſcs or Flowers do A meet time 
ceaſe, for then the womb is void of excremental-filth, and becauſe it is yet open, it will the more for conce- 
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: eaſily receive the mans ſeed, and when it hath received it, it will better retain it in the wrinkles of 
the Cotyledones yet gaping as it were in rough and unequal places. Yet a woman will calily con- 
ceive a little before the time that the Flowers ought to flow : becauſe that the menſtrual matter fal- 

0 ling at firſt like dew into the Womb, is very meet and fit to nouriſh the ſeed, and not to drive it out 
again, or to ſuffocate it. RE ; 

Thoſe which uſe copulation when their Courſes fall down abundantly, will very hardly or {cldom 
conceive; and if they do conceive, the Child will be weak and diſcaſed, and eſpecially it the womans 
bloud that Rows out be unſound but if the bloud be good and laudable, the Child will be ſubjc&t to 
all plethorick diſeaſes. There are ſome Women in whom preſently after the flux of the Terms, the 
orifice of the Womb will be cloſed, ſo that they muſt of necetlity uſe copulation with a man when 
their menſtrual flux floweth, if at leaſt they would conceive at all, A Woman may bear children 
from the age of fourtcen until forty or fifty; which time whoſoever doth excecd, will bearuntil 
threeſcore years, beeauſe the menſirual fluxes are kept, the prolitical faculty is allo preſerved : there- 
fore many Women have brought forth children at that age 3 but after that time no woman can bear, 

; as Ariſtotle writeth. 

ans 2, Yo Pls faith that Cornelia (who was of the houſe of the Scipioes Jbeing in the ſixty ſecond yearof 

& 5. her age, bare Voluſius Saturnius, who was Conſul z Valeſcus de Tarenta alſo atfirmeth that he ſaw a 

Lib.7-4.14: Woman that bare a child on the ſixty ſecond year of her age, having born before on the lixtieth and 

__ ſixty firſt year. Therefore it is to be ſuppoſed that by reaſon of the variety of the air, region, diet 

and temperament, the menſtrual flux and procreative faculty ceafeth in ſome looner, in {ome later 

14.7. de hit, Which variety taketh place alſo in men. For in them, although the ſced be genitable tor the moti 

anin.c.1.6-2.6 part in the ſecond ſeventh year, yet it is unfruitful until the third ſeventh year. And whereas molt 
men beget Children until they be threeſcore years old, which time if they pals, they beger till ſeventy 3 

Leb.7.cap.14- yet there are ſome known that have begot children until the eightieth year, Moreover, Pliny wri- 

teth that Maſiniſſe the King begot a Son when he was fourſcore and fix years of age, and alſo Cate 


the Cenſor after that he was fourſcore. 


CHAP. XL. 
Of the falling down, or perverſion,or turning of the Womb, 


falling down eural place 3 as when the bands and ligatures thereof being looſed and relaxcd, it falleth 
of the Womb. down unto one ſide or other, or into its own neck, or elſe paſſcth further, ſo that it comes 
The cauſes. out at the neck, and a great portion thereof appears without the privy parts. Therefore what things 
ſoever reſolve, relax, or burſt the ligaments or bands whereby the Womb is tied, are ſuppoſed ta 
be the cauſes of this accident. It ſometimes happens by vehement labour or travel in Child-birth, 
when the Womb with violence excluding the ifſue and the ſecundincs, alſo follows and falls down, 
turning the innerfide thereof outward. And ſometimes the fooliſh raſhneſs of the Midwife when 
ſhe draweth away the Womb with the Infant, or with the ſecundine cleaving falt thereunto, and ſo 
drawing it down and m—_— the innerſide outward, Furthermore, a heavy bearing of the Womb, 
the bearing of the carriage of a great burthen, holding or ſtretching of the hands or body upwards in 
the time of greatneſs with child, a fall, contuſion, ſhaking or Jogging by riding either in a Waggon 
or Coach, or on Horſe-back, or leaping or dancing, the falling down of a more large and abundant 
S humour, great griping, a ſtrong and continual cough, a Teneſms or often deſire to go to ſtool, yet not 
| voiding any thing, ſneezing, a manifold and great birth, difficult bearing of the Womb, an althma- 
tical and orthopnoical difficulty of breathing, whatſoever doth weightily preſs down the Diaphragmz 
or Midriff, or the muſcles of the Epigaſtrinm, the taking of cold air in the time of travel with child, 
or in the flowing of the menſirual flux, fitting on a cold marble ſtone, or any other ſuch like cold 
things are thought oftentimes to be the occaſion of theſe accidents, becauſe they may bring the 
Womb out of its place. 
I It falls down in many (faith Ariſtotle.) by reaſon of the deſire of copulation that they have, cither 
eh - = * by reaſon of the luftineſs of their youth, or elſe becauſe they have abſtained a long time trom it. 
£40.2. You may know that the Womb is fallen down by the pain of thoſe parts wherein it is fallen, that is 
The ſigns. to ſay by theentrails, loins, os ſacrum, and by a tractable tumor at the neck of the Womb, and often 
| with a viſible hanging out, of diverſe greatneſs, according to the quantity that is fallen down, It 
The progno- is ſeen ſometimes like unto a piece of red fleſh, hanging out at the neck of the Womb, of the bignels 
fiications. 1d form of a Gooſe-egg, it the woman ftand upright, ſhe fecleth the weight to lie on her privy 
parts; but if ſhe fit or lie, then ſhe perceiveth it on her back, or go to the ſtool, the ſtraight gut called 
inteſtinum refium will be preſſed or loaden as if it were with a burthen it the lic on her belly, then 
her urin will be ſtopped, ſo that ſhe ſhall fear to uſe copulation with a man, 

When the Womb is newly relaxed in a young woman, it may be ſoon cured; but if it hath been 
tong down inan old woman, it is not to be helped. If the Palſie of the ligamerxs thereof have oc- 
caſioned the falling, it ſcarce admits of cure, z but if it falls down by means of putrefaction, it can- 
not poſſibly becured. If great quantity thereof hang out between the thighs, it can hardly be cu- 
red; but it is corrupted by taking the air, and by the falling down of the urin and tilch, and by che 
motions of the thighs in going it 1s ulcerated, and ſo putrehies, 

An Hifory, I remember that once I cured a young Woman who had her Womb hanging out at her privy 
parts as big as an Egg, and I'did fo well perform and perfe&t the Cure therear that afterwards ſhe 
conceivcd, and bare children many times, and her Womb never fell down. 


What js the T'; Womb is ſaid to fall down and be perverted, when it is moved out of its proper and na- 
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CHAP. XLI. 
The cure gf the falling down of the Womb. 


Y this word, falling down of the Womb, we underſtand every motion of the Wombout of Remedies for 
its place or ſeat : therefore if the Womb aſcend upwards, we mult uſe the ſame medicins as the _— 
in ſtrangulation of the Womb. If it be turned towards cither ſide, it muſt be reſtored and of me We 

drawn back to its right place, by applying and uſing cupping-glaſſes. But if it deſcend and fall down 
into its own neck, but yet not in great quantity, the woman mult be placed fo that her buttocks may 
be very high, and her legs acroſs; then Cupping-glaſſes muſi be applicd to her navel and Hypogaſtrizm, 
and when the Womb is brought into its place, injections that bind and dry (trongly muſt be inje&tcd 
into the neck of the Womb, ſtinking fumigations mult be uſed unto the privy parts, and {weet things 
uſed to the mouth and noſe. But if the womb hang down in great quantity between the thighs, CE 
it muſt be cured by placing the woman after another {ort, and by uling other kind of Medicins. Firtt on REY 
of all ſhe muſt be ſo laid on her back, her buttocks and thighs ſo lifted up, and her legs ſo drawn back yygms, pro- 
as when the child or ſecundine are to be taken or drawn from her then the neck of the Womb, and perly fo cal- 
whatſoever hangeth out thereat, muſt be anointed with Oil of Lillies, freth Butter, Capons Greaſe, led. 
and ſuch like; then it mult be thruſt gently with the tingers up into its place, the fick or pained wo- 
man in the mean time helping or furthering the endeavour by drawing in of her breath as if the did 
ſup, drawing up as it were that which is fallen down. 
Aftcr that the Womb is reſtored unto its place, whatſoever 1s filled with the ointment muſt be 
wiped with a ſoft and clean cloth, leſt that by the Alipperineſs thereof the womb ſhould fall down 
again the genitals muſt be fomcnted with an afiringent decofion, made with Pomgranate Pills, 
Cypreſs Nuts, Galls, Roch Allum, Horſe-tail, Sumach, Berberies, boiled in the water wherein Smiths 
quench their Irons ; of thoſe materials make a powder, wherewith let thoſe places be ſprinkled: let 
a Pcſlary of a competent bigneſs be put in at the neck of the Womb, but ler it be eight or nine hngers 
in length, according to the proportion of the grieved Patients body. Let them be made cither with 
Lattin, or of Cork covered with Wax, of an oval form, having a thread at one end, whereby they 
may be drawn back again as need requires. 


The forms of oval Peſſaries. 


A Sbews the body of the 
Peſſary. 

B Sheweth the thread 
wherewith it muſt be tied 
to the thigh. 


When all this isdone, let the ſick woman keep her ſelf quiet in hcr bed, with her buttocks ly- 
ing very high, and her legs acroſs, for the ſpace of eight or ten days: in the mean while the ap- 
plication of Cupping-glafſes will ſtay the Womb in the right place and ſeat, aftcr it is reſtored 
thereunto; but if ſhe hath taken any hurt by cold air, lt the privy parts be fomented with a 
diſcuſſing and heating fomentation, on this wile : K Fol. alth. ſalv. lavend. roſmar. artemiſ. flor. cha- , diſcuſſing 
mem. melilot, an, m |S. ſem. aniſ, fenngy. an. Fj. let them be all well boiled in water and wine, and and heating 
make thereof a decoction for your ule. Give her alſo Clyſters, that when the Guts are emptied of fomentation, 
the excrements, the Womb may the better be received in the void and empty capacity of the 
belly : tor this reaſon the bladder is alſo to be emptied, for otherwiſe it were dangerous leſt that 
the Womb lying between them, both being full, ſhould be kept down, and cannot be put up into 
its own proper place by reaſon thereof. Alſo Vomiting is ſuppoſed tobe a ſingular remedy to draw ygy yomiring 
up the Womb that is fallen down : furthermore alſo it purgeth out the phlegm wich did moiſten is profitable 
and relax the ligaments of the womb, for as the Womb in time of copulation at the beginning of *9 the falling 
the conception it moved downwards to meet the ſeed, fo the Stomach, even of its own accord, is SE the 
lifted upwards when it is provoked by the injury of any thing that is contrary unto it, to caſt it ; 
out wich greater violence z but when it is ſo raiſed up, it draws up together therewith the Perito- : 
neum, the Womb and alſo the body or parts annexed unto it. If it cannot be reſtored unto its Ln —_ 
place by theſe preſcribed remedies, and that it be ulcerated and ſoputrefied that it cannot be reſto- —_ hoo 
red unto his place again, we are commanded by the Precepts of Art to cut it away, and then to _ it is putrefied, 
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the Womb according to Art 3 but firſt it ſhould be tied, and as much as is neceſſary muſt be cut off, 
and the reſt ſeared with a Cautery. There are ſome women that. have had almot all their womb 

Lib. 6. cut off, without any danger of their life, as Paulus teftiheth. 

xpiſt.39. 16.4. Fobn Langins Phyſician to the Count Palatine writeth, that Carpus the Chirurgeon took out the 

Epiſt. med. womb ofa Woman of Bononia, he being preſent, and yet the woman lived and was very well after it. 

Trac.de mirand« Antonius Benevenius Phyſician of Florence writeth, that he, called by UVgolis the Phyſician to the cure 

morb.cau, of a woman whoſe womb was corrupted and fell away from her by pieces, and yet ſhe lived ten years 
after it, 

An Hiſtory. There wasa certain woman, bcing ſound of body, of good repute, and above the age of thirty 
years, in whom, ſhortly after ſhe had been married the ſecond time , which was in Anno 157 1. ha- 
ving no child by her firſt husband, the lawful figns of a right conception did appear : yet in pro- 
ceſs of time there aroſeabout the lower part of her privitics the ſenle or feeling ot a weight or hea- 
vineſs, being ſo troubleſom unto her by reaſon that it was painful, and alſo for that it topped her 
urin, that ſhe was conſtrained to diſcloſe her miſchance to Chriſtopher Mombey a Surgeon, her ncigh- 
bour dwelling in the Suburbs of S. Germans 3; who having ſcen the tumor or ſwelling in her groin, 
aſſwaged the pain with mollifying and anodyne Fomentations and Cataplaſms; but preſently at- 
ter he had done this, he found on the inner tide of her lip of the orifice of the neck of the wotwb, 
an Impoſtume rotten and running , as if it had been out of an abſceſs newly broken, with fanious 
matter, ſomewhat red, yellow, and pale, running a long time. Yet for all this the fceling of the 
heavineſs or weight was nothing diminiſhed, but did rather increaſe daily , fo that from the Year 
of our Lord 1573. ſhe could not turn her felt being in her bed on this or that fide, unleſs ſhe laid 
her hand on her belly to bear and eaſe her (elf of the weight and alſo ſhe faid when ſhe turned her 
ſelf, ſhe ſeemed to feel a thing like a Bow] or Row] in her belly unto the {ide whereunto the tur- 
ncd her {clf, neither could ſhe go toſtoo}, or avoid her excrements ſtanding or fitting, unleſs ſhe 
lift up that weight with her hands towards her ſtomach or midriff: when ſhe was about to go, 
ſhe could {carce ſet forwards her feet , as if there had ſomething hanged between her thighs, that 
did hinder her going. | At certain ſeaſons that rotten apoſtume would open or uncloſe of it ſelf, 
and flow and run with its wonted ſanious matter, but then ſhe was grievouſly vexed with pain 

| of the head, and all her members, {wouning, loathing, vomiting, and almolt choaking, fo that 

"A#:imeniun by the perſuaſion of a fooliſh woman ſhe was induced and contented to take Antimoninm, the work- 

raken in a po- ing and the ſtrength thereof was ſo great and violent, that after many vomits, with many tret- 

IIS tings of the guts, and watery dejedtions of ſtools, ſhe thought her tundament fell down, but being 

fall cat ® certified by a woman that was a familiar friend of hers, unto whom the ſhewed her felt, that there 
was nothing fallen down at or from her fundament, but it was from her womb, The called in the 
Year of ourLord, 1575. Surgeons, as my ſelf, Fames Guillemeare, and Antony Viewx, that we might 
help her in extremity. 

The ſigns of When we had diligently and with good conſideration weighed the whole eſtate of herdiſcaſe, we 

the ſubſtance agrccd with one conſent, that that which was fallen down thould be cut away, becauſe that by the 

ofthe Womb black colour, ſtinking, and other ſuch figns, it gave a teſtimony of a putrehtied and corrupted thing, 

drawn out, Therefore for two | we drew out the body by littleand little, and piece-mcal, which ſeemed un- 
to the Phyſicians that we had called, as Alexius, Gandinus, Ferrers, and Violanews, and alſo to our 
ſelves, to be the body of the Womb; which thing we proved to be ſo, becaufe one of the teſticles 
came out whole, andalſo a thick membrane or skin being the relick of the Mo/a, which being ſup- 
purated, and the abſceſs broken, came out by little and little in matter; after that all this body was 
{odrawn away, the {ick woman began to wax better and better, yet notwithſtanding for the ſpace 
of nine days before it was taken away, the voided nothing, by ſiege, and her urin alſo was ſtopped 
for the ſpace of four days. 

After this all things became as they were before, and ſhe lived in good health three Moneths after, 
and then died of a Pleurific that came on her very ſuddenly ; and I having opencd her body, obſerving 
and marking every thing very diligently, could not find the womb at all, but in ſicad thereof there 
was a certain hard and callous body, which Nature, who is never idle, had framed in ſicad thereof, 
or to fill the hollownels of the belly. 


CHAP; XLIT 
Of the Tunicle or Membrane called Hymen- 


N ſome Virgins or Maidens in the oritice of the neck of the worsb; there is found a certain Tu- 
_—_ p nicle or Membrane, called of ancient Writers Hymen, which prohibitcth the copulation of a'man, 
wn Sts and cauſeth a woman to be barren 3 this Tunicle is ſuppoſed by many, and they not of the com- 


called Hymfz. Mon {ort onely, but alſo learncd Phyſicians, to beas it were, the encloſure of the Virginity or Maiden- 
head. ButI could never find it in any, ſeeking of all ages from three to twelve, ot all that I had un- 
der my hands in the Hoſpital of Parjs. 

- An Hiflory, PYetonceI fawin a Virgin of ſeventeen years, whom her mother had contracted to a man, and 
ſhe knew nevertheleſs there was ſomething in her privy parts that hindred her from bearing of 
children, who defired me to ſee her, and I tound a very thin nervous membrane a little bencath the 
Nymphea, near unto the orifice of theneck of the womb, in the midii there was a very little hole 
whercout the Terms might flow 3 I ſeeing the thicknels thereof, cut it in ſunder with my Sciſſars, 
and told her Mother what ſhe ſhould do afterwards: and truly the marricd thortly after and bore 

L:b.1.cap.16, children. Realdys Columbus is of my opinion, and faith that this is ſecn very tcldom; tor theſe 
2rc his words, Under the Nymphea in many, but not in all Virgins, there is another membrane which 
when it is preſent (which is but ſeldom) it ſtoppeth, ſo that the Yard cannot be put into the orihce 
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of the Womb, tor it is very thick; above towards the bladder it hath an hole by whieh the Courſes 
flow out. And he alſo addcth, that he obſerved it in two young Virgins, and in one elder Maid. 

Avicen writes, that in Virgins in the neck of the Womb there are Tunicles compoſed of Veins and Lis.3ent. 21: 
Ligaments very little, riſing trom each part of the neck thereof, which at the firit time of copulation Trai. 1.cap.t, 
are wont to bz broken, and the bloud run out. Almanſor writcth, that in Virgins the paſſage of the 
neck of the Womb is very wrinkled, or narrow and (trait, and thoſe wrinkles to be woven or ſtaid to- 
gether with many little veins and artcries, which are broken at the firſt time of copulation. es. 

Theſe are the judgments of Phyſicians of this membrane : Midwives will certainly 2ffirm that The rifles of 
they know a Virgin from one that isdefloured, by the breach or ſoundneſs of that membrane. But ut 
by their report, too credulous Judges are ſoon brought to commit an errour. For that Midwives þrane called 
can ſpeak nothing certainly of this membrane, may be proved by this , becauſe that one ſaith Hymen: 
that the ſituation thereof is in the very entrance of the privy parts, others ſay it isin the midi of 
the neck of the Womb, and others fay it is within at the inner orifice thereot, and ſome are of an 
opinion, that they ſay or ſuppoſe that it cannot be ſeen or perceived before the tirſt birth. But 
truly of a thing ſo rare, and which is contrary to Nature, there cannot be any thing ſpoken for cer- 
tainty. Therefore the bloud that cometh out at the tirlt time of copulation, comes not always 
by the breaking of that membrane, but by the breaking and violating or renting of the little veins 
which arc woven and beſpread all over the ſuperficial and inward parts of the Womb and neck 
thereof, deſcending into the wrinkles, which in thoſe that have not yet uſed the a& of genera- ; 
tion, are cloſcd as if they were glewed togcther, although that thoſe Maids that are at their due What Virgind 
time of marriage, tecl no pain nor no flux of bloud, cſpecially if the mans Yard be anſwerable to #* the _ 
the neck of the womb, Whercby it appears evidently how greatly the inhabitants of Fez, the Mc- _ ONE 
tropolitan City of Marritania are deceived; for Leo the African writeth, that it is the cuftom yhieed ar their 
amonglt them, that ſo ſoon as the marricd man and his ſpouſe are returned home to their houſe privy pars. 
from the Church where they have been marricd, they preſently thut themſelves into a Chamber, £44 3- 
and make fali the door, while the marriage dinner is preparing : in the mean while ſome old or 
grave Matron ſtandeth waiting before the Chamber to receive a bloudy linnen cloth the new mar- 
ried husband is to deliver her there z which when ſhe hath received, ſhe brings it into the midlt of 
all the company of gueſts, as a freſh ſpoil and tcſtinony of the married wites Virginity, and then 
for joy thercot they all fall to banquetting ſolemnly. But if through evil fortune it happencth that 
in this time of copulation the ſpouſe bleedeth not in the privy parts, ſhe is reltor<d again unto hex 
Parents, which is a very great reproach unto them, and all the Guelts depart home fad, heavy, and 
without dinner, 

Morcover there are ſome, that having learned the moſt filthy and infamous Arts of Baudery, pro- The filthy de- 
ſtitute common Harlots, make gain thereot, making men that are naughtily given to believe that ceit of Bauds 
they are pure Virgins, making them to think that the a&t ot geveration is very painful and grie- and Harlots. 
vous unto them, as if they had never uſed it before, althoug;: thcy are very expert therein in- 
deed tor they do cauſe the neck of the Womb to he ſo wrinkled and fhrurk together, ſo that the 
ſides thereof (hall even almoſt cloſe or mcet togcther z theu t!icy put thereinto the bladders of 
Fiſhes, or gall of Beatis filled full of bloud, and fo deccive ttc ignorant and young Letcher by the de- 
fraud and dcccit of their evil Arts, and in time of copulation they mix fighs with groans, and wo- 
man-like cryings, and Crocodiles tears, that they nay feem to be Virgins, and never to have dealt 
with man bcfore. 


CHAP. XLIH. 
A memorable Hiſtory of the Membrane called Hymen. 


YObn Wierus writeth that there was a Maid at Cambrrge, who in the midſt of the neck of the womb 72:6. de Prof. 

7 had a thick and ſtrong membrane growing overthwart, ſo that when the monethly Terms dam". cap. 38: 
come out, it would not permit them, {o that thereby the menſtrual matter was topped and 

flowcd back again, which cauſed a great tumor and diſtention in the belly, with grcat torment, as if 

ſhe had been 1n travel with child : the Midwives being called, and having fcen and conſidered all 

that had been done, and did appear, did all with one voice affirm, that the ſuſtained the pains of 

child-birth, although that the Maid her ſelf denicd that ſhe ever dealt with man, Therctore then this 

foreſaid Author was called, who when the Midwives were void of counſel, might help this wretched 

Maid, having already had her urin ſtopt now three whole weeks, and perplexed with great watch- 

ings, loſs of appetite, and loathing : and when he had ſeen the grieved place, and marked the orifice 

of theneck ct the womb, he ſaw it ſtopped with a thick membrane; he knew alſo that that ſfadden 

breaking out of bloud into the Womb and the veſſels thercot, and the paſſage tor thoſe matters that 

was (topped, was the cauſe of her grievous and tormenting pain. And therefore he called a Chi- 

rurgeon prelcntly, and willed him to divide the membrane that was in. the mid(t, that did ſtop the 

flux of bloud ; which being done, there came forth as much black, congealed and putrehied bloud as 

weighed ſome cight pounds. In three days after ſhe was well and void of all diſeaſe and pain. 1 

have thought it good to ſet down this example here, becauſe itis worthy to be noted, and protitable 

to be imitated, as the like occation (hall happen; 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XLIV. 
Of the ſtrangulation of the Womb. 


ſtrangulation ſtopping of the liberty in breathing or taking wind, becauſe that the Womb, ſwollen or put- 

of the Womb, fed up by reaſon of the acceſs of groſs vapours and humours that are contained therein, 
and alſo ſnatched as it were by a convulſive motion, by reaſon that the veſſels and ligaments diſtended 
with fulneſs, are ſo carricd upwards againſt the midriff and parts of the breſt, that it maketh the 
breath to be ſhort, and often as if a thing lay upon the breſt and preſſed it. 


- What is the TS He ſtrangulation of the Womb, or that which cometh from the Womb, is an interception or 


why the Morcover the Womb ſwelleth, becauſe there is contained or incloſed in it a certain ſubſtance, 
womb ſwel- cauſed by the defluxion either of the Seed or Flowers, or of the Womb or Whites, or of ſome other 
beth, humour, tumor, abſccſs, rotten apoſtume, or ſome ill juice, putrefying or getting, or ingendring, an 


The accidents 1j quality, and reſolved into groſs vapours. Theſe, as they aftc& ſundry or divers placcs, inter di- 

have vers or ſundry accidents, as rumbling and noiſe in the belly if it be in the guts, debire to vomit, 

of the womb. after (with ſeldom vomiting) cometh wearineſs and loathing of meat, if it trouble the Stomach. 
Choaking with ſtrangulation, if it aſfail the breſt and throat; ſwooning, it it vex the heart z madneſs, 
orelſe that which is contrary thereto, ſound ſleep or drowlincſs, if it grieve the brain: all which 
oftentimes prove as malign as the biting of a mad dog, or equal the ſtingings or bitings of venomous 
beaſts, 

Why the It hath been obſerved that more grievous ſymptoms have proceeded from the corruption of the 

—_— Sced than of the menſtrual bloud. For by how much every thing is more perfect and noble, while 

Epos mn it is contained within the bounds of the integrity of its own nature, by ſo much it is the more 

ption of the grievous and perilous, when by corruption it hath once tranſgreſſed the laws thereof. But this 

ſeed, is more kind of accident doth very ſeldom grieve thoſe women which have their menſtrual flux well and 

—_— orderly, and do uſe copulation familiarly; but very often thoſe women that have not their men- 

woah of the fitrual flux as they ſhould, and do want and are deſtitute of husbands, eſpecially it they be great caters, 

corruptlon of and lcad a ſolitary life. When the veſſels and ligaments of the Womb are {wollen and diſtended as 
the bloud. we ſaid before, ſo much as is added to their latitude or breadth, ſo much is wanting in theirlength : 

The eanſe of and theretore it happeneth that the Womb, being removed out of its ſeat, doth one while fall to the 

the divers rjoht fide towards the liver, ſometimes to the left towards the milt, ſometimes upwards unto the 

— midriffand ſtomach, ſometimes downwards, and ſo forwards unto the bladder, whercof cometh an 

vers parts of  Iſchury and Strangury 3 or backwards, whereof cometh oppreſſion of the ſtraight Gut, and ſuppreſ= 

the body. {ion of the excrements, and the Teneſmus, 

The womb is But although we acknowledge the womb todecline to thoſe parts which we namcd, yet it is not 

not ſo greatly by accident, onely, as when it is drawn by the proper and common ligaments and bands, when they 

moved by an arecontractcd or madeſhorter, being dittended with fulneſs, but allo of it ſelt, as when it is forced 
accident, but gr provoked through the grict of ſomething contrary to Nature that is containcd therein : it wan- 
by it ſel. q7cth ſometimes unto one tide, and ſometimes unto another part with a plain and evident natural 

motion, like unto the ſtomach which embraceth any thing that is gentle and mild, but avoideth any 

Whereof thing that is offentlive and hurtful z yet we deny that fo great accidents may be ſtirred up by the fal- 

come ſuch dt ljng of it alone unto this or that fide, for then it might happen that women that arc great with child, 

vers accriemts whoſe wombs are ſo diſtended by reaſon that the child is great, that it doth preſs the midriff, mighc 
of ſtrangula- h Saha fronentocton 4 ; CS 
tion of the Þ< troubled with a {trangulation like unto this; but much rather by a venomous humour breathing 
womb, out a malign and groſs vapour, not only by the vcins and arterics, but-alfo by the pores that are invi- 
ſible, which pollutes the faculties of the parts which it toucheth with its venomous malignity and in- 
tection, and intercepts the functions thereof, Neither doth the varicty of the parts receiving onely, 
but alſo of the matter received, caule variety of accidents. 
For {ome accidents come by ſuppretſion of the terms, others come by corruption of the Seed ; but 

The cauſe of if the matter be colg, it bringeth a drowſineſs, being litted up unto the brain, whereby the woman 

Neepineſs in finketh down as if ſhe were aftoniſhed, and lieth without motion and ſcnſe orfceling, and the beat- 

the ſtrangula- jnÞ of the arteries, and the breathing are ſo ſmall , that ſometimes it is thought they are not at all, 

_— ie but that the woman is altogether dead, It it be more grols, it inferreth a convultion 3 if it partici- 

: pate of the nature of a groſs melancholick humour, it bringeth ſuch heavineſs, fear and forrowful- 
neſs, that the party that is vexed therewith ſhall think that ſhe ſhall dic preſently, and cannot be 

The cauſe of brought out of her ming by any means or reaſon 3 if of a cholerick humour, it cauſcth the mad- 

drowſfie mad- nels called Fzror Uterinus, and ſucha pratling that they ſpeak all things that are to be concealed ; 

neſs, and a giddincfs of the head, by reaſon that the animal ſpirit is ſuddenly thaken by the admixtion of 
a putrched vapour and hot ſpirit : but nothing is more admirable, than that this diſcaſc taketh the 
Paricnt ſometimes with laughing, and ſometimes with weeping 3 tor ſome at the hrit will weep and 
then Jaughin the ſamediſcaſe and ſtate thereof. 

An Hiſtory. But it exceedeth all admiration which Hollerius writeth, uſually happencd to two of the daugh- 
tcrs of the Provoſt of Roven, For they were held with long laughter tor an hour or two bcfore the 
ht, which neither for fear, admonition, nor for any other means they could hold ; and their Parents 
chid them, and asked them wherefore they did fo, they anſwered that they were not able to ſtay their 

The aſcenſion laughter, The aſcenſion of the Womb is diligently to be diſtinguiſhed from the (irangulation there- 

of the womb of z for the accidents of the aſcenſion and of the ſtrangulation are not one, but the woman is onely 

bs _ — oppreſſed with a certain pain of the heart, difficulty of breathing or {wouning, but yet without fear, 
wo Bands without raving or idle talking, or any other greater accident. 

tion, Therefore ottentimes contrary cauſcs inter the aſcenſion : that is, overmuch drineſs of the Womb, 


labouring through the defect of moiſture , whereby it is forced atter too violent and inumoderate 
CVa- 
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evacuations of the Flowers, and in Child-bed, and fachlike, and laborious and paintul caval in 
Child-bed, through which occaſion it waxeth hot, contrary to Natuxe, and wicherath aial tumeth it . 

ſc]f with 2 certain vioknce unto the parts adjoining, that is 20:ſay, unto the Liver, Stomach and 

Midi: it happily it may draw ſome moiſture there-hence unto it, Lomit that the Womb may be 


brought unto Its place upwards by often {melling toaromatick thi tin th tle it in- 
fers not the fixangulation that we deſcribed gi hings, yet in the mean while it in 


—<—— 


_. 


CHAP. XLV. 
The figns of imeminent ſtrangulation of the Woneb, 


Efore that theſe fore-named accidents come, the Woman thinks that a certain painful thing 
ariſeth from ber Womb unto the orifice of the ſtomach and heart, and ſhe thinketh her ſelf to 
be oppreſled. and choaked, ſhe complaineth her {elf to bein great pain, and that a certain 
lamp or heavy thing climbs up trum the lower parts unto her throat, and tioppeth her wind , her 
heart burneth and panteth. And in many the Womb and Veſſels of the Womb ſo ſwell, that they 
cannot ſiand upright on their legs, but are conſtrained to lie down flat on their bellies, that they may 
be thele(s grieved with the pain, and to preſs that down firongly with their hands that ſeemeth, 
to ariſe upwards, although that not the Womb it ſelf, but the vapour aſcendeth from the Womb as The Womb is 
we aid before : but when the hit 1s at hand, their faces are pale on a ſudden, their underſtanding is {elf doth not 
darkened, they become flow and weak in the legs, with unableneſs to ſtand. Hereof cometh ſound 7 v1 make 
flcep, fooliſh talking, interception of theſenſes and breath, as if they were dead, loſs of ſpeech, the _ etendon 
eontraQion of their legs, and the like, - non 


—————— 


CHAP. XLVI. 
How to know whether the Woman be dead in the ſtrangulation of the Womb, or not. 


me ——— 


our Fathers memory have been ſo taken with this kind of ſymptom, that they have been ſuppo= ving taken for 
ſed and laid out for dead, although truly they were alive : ) to ſet down the ſigns in ſuch acaſe & 

which do argue life and death. Therefore firſt of all it may be proved whether ſhe be alive or dead, = 
by laying or holding a clear and ſmooth Looking-glaſs before her mouth and noſirils. For if ſhe way ee 
breath, alchough it be never ſo obſcurcly, the thin vapour that corncth out, will ſtain or make the fuflocation of 
Glaſs dusky. Alſo a fine downiſh feather taken from under the wing of any Bird, or elſe a tine flock the womb, 
being held before the mouth, will by the trembling or ſhaking motion thereof, ſhew that there is ſome I've onely by 
breath, and therefore life remaining in the body. But you may prove molt certainly whether there ; rn 
be any ſpark of life remaining in the body, by blowing ſome (neczing powders of Pellitory of Spain, thing, 
and Hellebore in the noſtrils. But though there no breath appear, yet muſt you not judge the wo- 
man for dead, for the {mall vital heat, by which being drawn into the heart, ſhe yet liveth, is con- 
tented with tranſpiration onely, and _—_ not much attraction, which is pertormed by the con- 
tration and dilatation of the Breſt and Lungs unto the preſervation of it ſelf, For fo Flies, Gnats, How Flies, 
Piſmires, and ſuch like, becauſe they are ofa cold temperature, live unmoveably incloſed in the caves Gnars, and 
of the earth, no token of breathing appearing in them, becauſe there is alittle heat left in them,which Fiſmires do 
may be conſerved by the office of the arteriesand heart, that isxo ſay, by perſpiration, withouc GE _ 
motion of the brelt, becauſe the greateſt uſe of reſpiration is, that the inward heat may be preſerved our breathing, 
by refrigeration and ventilation, Thoſe that do not mark this, fall into that error which almoſt colt 
ies yoadr rows who in our time firſt gave lite to Anatamical adminiltration, that was almoſtdecaicd 
and neglected. . 

F = he being called in Spain to open the body of a Noble-woman which was ſuppoſed dead An Hiftory, 
through ſirangulation of the Womb, behold at the ſecond impreſſion of the Incifion-knite, ſhe began 
ſuddenly to come to her ſelf, and by the moving of her members and body, which was ſuppoſed to 
be altogether dead, and with crying, to ſhew manifeſt ſigns that there was ſome lite remaining in 
her. Which thing ſ{ixuck ſuch an admiration and horrour into the hearts of all her friends that 
were preſent, that they accounted the Phylician, being before of a good fame and report, as intamous, 
vdious, and deteltable, ſo that it wanted but little but that they would have ſcratched out his eyes 
preſently : wherefore he thought there was no better way for him, it he would live fate, then to 
torſake the Countrey. But neither could he fo alſo avoid the horrible prick and inward wound of 
his Conſcience (from whoſe judgment no offender can be abſolved) for his inconliderate dealing , 
but within few days after being conſumed with ſorrow, he died, to the great lols of the Commons 


wealth, and the Art of Phylick, 


I Have thought it meet (becauſe many Women, not onely in ancient Times, but in our own and women 1i. - 


CHAP. XLVIL 


How to know whether the ftrangulation of the Womb comes of the ſuppreſſion of the 
Flowers , or the corruption of the Seed. 


g 3 Here are two chicf cauſcs eſpecially, as moſt frequently happening, of the ſrangulation of the ,, _ ies of 


— 
— 


Womb : but when it proceedeth from the corruption of the Seeds all the accidents are more @gcation of 
grievous and violent : difficulty of breathing goes before, and ſhortly after cames depri- the womb 
vation thereof; the whole habit of the body ſeemeth more cold than a ftone : the Woman is a Wi- coming of 
dow, or elſe hath great ſioxe os abundance of Seed, aud hath been uſed to the campany of # man, by ©2*"up* ford, 
the 


\ 


\ 
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the abſence-whereof ſhe was before wont to be pained with heavineſs of the head, to loath her meat; 
8 and to be troubled with ſadneſs or fear, but chiefly with melancholy. Moreover, when ſhe hath ſa- 
, tisfied, and every way fulfilled her luſt, and then, preſently -on a ſudden begins to contain her (elf; 
The figns it is very likely that ſhe is ſuffocated by the ſuppreſſion of the Flowers, which formerly had them well 
when ir comes 4nd ſufficiently, which formerly had been fed with hot, moiſt and many meats, therefore engendring 
of the ſuppreF- [1xch bloud, which ſitteth much, which is grieved with ſome weight and ſwelling in the region of 
—» hog the belly, with pain in the ſtomach, and a defire to vomit, and with ſuch other accidents as come by 
The figns of the ſuppreſſion of the Flowers. Thoſe whg are freed from the fit of the ſuffocation of the womb, 
one recover- either by Nature or by Art, in a ſhort time their colour cometh into their faces by little and little, and 
ing of or froW (4. ,hole body beginneth to wax ſtrong, and the teeth, that were ſet and cloſcd faſt together, begin 
wg mr (the jaws being looſed)) to open and uncloſe again; and laſtly, ſome moiſture floweth from the (c- 
cret parts with a certain tickling pleaſuxe3 but in ſome women, as in thoſe eſpecially in whom the 
neck of the womb is tickled with the Midwifes finger, in ſtead of that moiſture comes thick and graſs 
ſeed, which moiſture or ſeed when it is fallen, the womb being before as it were raging, is reſtored 
Why the ſup. unto its owh proper nature and place, and by little and little all ſymptoms vaniſh away, Men by 
reffion of the the ſuppreſſion of their ſeed have not the like ſymptoms as women have, becauſe Mans ſeed is not 
ecd is not pe- ſo cold and moiſt, but far more pertc& and better digeſted, and therefore more meet toreliſt putre- 
ms na dead-:&ion, and whileſt it is brought or drawn together by little and little, it is diſſipated by great and 
y omen. yiolentexerciſe, 4 | 


—_— 


CHAP. XALVIII. 
Of the Cure of the Strangulation of the Womb. 


The pulling of Ecivg that the ſtrangulation of the womb is a ſudden and ſharp diſeaſe, it therefore requireth 
_ __ - wa & a preſent and ſpeedy remedy for if it be negleed, it many times cauſcth preſent death, 
parts are pro- MJ. Therefore when this malady cometh, the fick woman muſt preſently be placed on hcr back, ha- 
fitable both ving her breſi and ftomach looſe, and all her cloaths and garments flack and looſe about her, whereby 
for this mala- ſhe may take breath the more eaſily 3 and the muſt be called on by her own name with aloud voice in 
; oa ug e her cars, and pulled hard by the hairs of the temples and neck, but yet eſpecially by the hairs of the 
the ſame, Afecret parts, that by provoking or cauſing pain in the lower parts, the Patient may not onely be 
brought to her ſelf again , but alſo that the ſharp and malign vapour aſcending upwards, may be 
drawn downwards : the legs and arms muſt be bound and tied with painful kgatures, all the body 
muſt berubbed over with rough linnen cloths beſprinkled with Salt and Vinegar, unfil it be very ſore 
A Peſlary. and rcd 3, and let this peffary following be put into the womb. Re Smcci mercirr. artemiſ. an. 3 ij. in 
: quibus diſſolve pul.bened. 5 i). pul.radic.enule camp.galang minor. an. 7 j. make thereof a peflary, Then 
let the {oals of her feet be anointed with Oil of Bays, or with ſome ſuch like Oil; let a great cupping- 
glaſs with a great flame be applied to the belly below the navel, to the inner part of the thigh, and to 
the groin, whereby both the matter that climbs upwards, and alſo the womb it ſelt running the ſame 
way, may be brought downwards or drawn back. There may be made a fumigation of Spices to 
be received up into the womb, which that it may the cafier be done, the womb may be held operi by 
putting in the Inſtrument here following deſcribed, into the neck thereof. Let it be made of gold, 
{ilver, or lattin, into the form of a peſlary 3 at the one end thereof, that is to ſay, that end which goeth 
up into the neck of the womb, let there be made many holes on each fide, but at the lower end let 
it be made with a Spring , that it» may open and (hut as you will have it. Alſo it muſt have 
two Laces or Bands by which it muſt be made faft into a Swathe or Girdle tied about the Pa- 
tients belly. 
The matter of The matter and ingredients of (weet and aromatick fumigations, are Cinamon, Calam. Aromat, 
ſweet fumiga- Lig, Alves, Ladanum, Benzoin, Thyme, Pepper, Cloves; Lavander, Calamint, Mugwort, Penni-royal, 
Sons. | ©. Alepta moſchat. Nutmegs, Musk, Amber, Squinant, and ſuch like, which for their ſweet ſmell and 
= fr #4 Et ſympathy, allure or intice the womb downwards, by their heat conſume and digeR the thick vapours 
migations do and putrehied ill juice, Contrariwiſe, let the noſtrils be perfumed with fetid and rank ſmells, and 
reſtore the let theſe be made with Gum. galbanum, ſagapenum, ammoniacum, aſſa fetida, bitumen, oil of Jeat, ſnuff 
womb unto 1t5 of a Tallow-candle when it is blown out, with the fume of Birds Feathers, eſpecially of Partridges or 
rr ph rengy Woodcocks, ot Mans hair, or Goats hair, of old Leather, of Horſe-hoofs, and ſuch like things bur- 
Stinking ſmels ed, whoſe noiſom or offentiye ſavour the womb avoiding, doth return unto its own place or ſeat 
to be applied again. 
tothe nm Moreover it ſhall be very neceſſary to procure vomit by thruſting a Gooſe-feather down into 
—_ 9 the throat, or elſe the hairs of the Patients own head. Shortly after ſhe muſt uſe a potion of tifteen 
of the Womb. 87ains of black Pepper bruiſed and diſſolved in hydromel, or water and honey mixed together, or in 
ome {trong Wine, which remedy Avicen holdeth for a ſecret. 
Allo in ticad thereof three hours before meat 5 (5 of Treacle diſſolved in F j.of the water of Worm- 
wood may be given her: alſoit is thought that one drop of the oil of Jeat droppedon the tongue, is 
Caſtorem — 2 Very profitable remedy, There be ſome that allow a potion of half a dram of Caſtorexm diſſolved in 
drunken. =white Wine, or in the Broth of a Capon; allo it is profitable not onely to give her Treacle todrink, 
419 07 ps but alſoto inject it into the womb, being thirſt diſſolved in Aqua vite, and in the mean timeto drop 
into tne BO® two drops of oil of Sage, or ſome ſuch Chymical Oil, into the ears. It the be drowſie or ſleepy, ſhe 
muſt be awaked or kept waking with ſneezing powders of white Hellebore and Pellitory. 

It is alſo requiſite to inject Clylters both into the fundament and ſecret parts, which muſt be made 
of the decoction of things that diſcuſs wind, as of Calamint, Mugwort, Lavander, Penni-royal, Ca- 
momil, Melilot, and ſuch likez and let peſlaries or ſuppoſitories be made of Ladanum, Ginger, Gallia 
moſchat. Treacle, Mithridate, Giyet, and Musk, of the oil of Cloves, Anniſceds,Sage, Roſemary, and ſuch 


like, 


The matter of 
Peſlarics. 
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like, chymically drawn;' this following is a convenient deſcriptiou of a Clyſter. Re Radic. emule, -- Clyſter ſcat- 
camp. 1reos, ebuli, ariſtoloch. ax. 3 j. fol. abſynth. artemifie, matricar. puleg. origani, an. ma.). baccarum lauri, a 
juniperi & ſambue.an.p.). ſem. amnios,cymini,rute, an. iy. florum ſtzchagos, toriſmar. ſalvie, centaur. minor. 

an. Pi). fiat decottio, cape colature, tb j. in qua diſſolve mells anthoſati, ſacc. rubr.&+ bened. an.3 }. diacharth. 

3 ij. olet aneth. nard.an. 5 j. (3. make thereof a Clyſter, and apply this yrs following to the belly. © 

r& Maſp. empl. oxyerdcei, & melilot. an. 5 \ij. olei nard. as much as ſhall ſuffice' tomake it conveniently A quick, cer- 
ſoft ':- make thereof x plaſter; and ſpread it on a leather, and apply it to the region of the- belly when 2, _ 
the fit is ended: if ſhe be married, let her forthwith uſe copulation, and be {trongly cncountred by dy for the ſuf- 


her husband, for there is no remedy more preſent than this, Sees off 


the Womb. 


The deſcription of a Veſſel made with 
a Funnel or Pipe for to fumigate 
the Womb, 


The form of a Peſſary to be put inthe neck, 
of the Womb, to hold it open. 


7 
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Let the Midwife anvint her fingers with oleum nardinum, or moſchetalinum, ot of Cloves, or elſe Tickling of 
of Spike mixed with Musk, Ambergreece, Civet, and other ſweet Powders, and with theſe let her rub the neck of 
and tickle the top of the neck of the womb which toucheth the inner oritice, tbut her ſecret parts muſt *he Womb. 
firſt be warmed by the applying of warm linnen cloths, for ſo at length the venomous matter con- 
rained in the womb, ſhall be diffolved and flow out, and the malign, ſharp, and flatulent vapours, 
whereby the womb is driven as it were into a fury or rage, ſhall be reſolved and diſfipated, and ſo 
when the conjunct matter of the diſcale is ſcattered and waſted, the womb, and alſo the Woman ſhall 
be reſtored unto themlelves again. Some hold it for a ſecret to rub the Navel with the juice of Gar- 
lick boiled and mixed with Alocs. 


CHAP. ALIX : 
Of Womens Monethly Flux or Courſes; 


Sually they call the flux of bloud that ifſueth from the ſecret parts of Women, Monethly The reaſon of 

Flowers or Courſes, becauſe it happeneth to them every Moneth fo long as they are in the names of 

health, There be ſome which call them Terms, becauſe they return at their uſual time. *h* monerhly 

Many of the French men call it Sepmains, becaule in ſuch as fit much, and are given to plentiful feed- —_—— 
ing, it endureth almoſt forthe ſpace of ſeven days. Some call them purgations, becauſe that by this 
flux all a Womans body is purged of ſuperfluous humours. There be ſome alſo that call thoſe Fluxes 
the Flowers, becauſe that as in Plants the lower buddeth out before the fruits 3 fo in Women-kind 

the Flux gocth before the ifſue, or the conception thereof. 

For the Courſes flow not before a Woman be able to conceive, for how ſhould the ſeed being caſt 
fnto the Womb have his nouriſhment and increafe, and how ſhould the child have his nouriſhment 
when it is tormed of the {ced, it this neceſſary humour were wanting in the womb? yer it may be 
ſome 
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What women ſome Women may conceive without the flux of the Courſes : but that is in ſuch as have ſo much of 
do conceive, the humour gathered together, as is wont to. remain in thoſe which are purged, although it be not ſo 
this —_— great a quantity that it may flow out, as it is recorded by Ariſtotle. But as it is in ſome very great, 
- "oi "mp andin = very little, ſo it.is in ſome ſcldom, and in ſome very often, 47, 
What women There are ſome that are purged twice,and ſome: thrice in a moneth,but it is altogether in thoſe who 
haverhismen- haye a great Liver, large Veins, and are filled and fed with many and greatly nouriſhing meats, which 
ſirual flux of- c. idlely at home all day, which having ſlept all night, do notwithſtanding lic m bed fleeping a great 
ly __— © partof theday alſo, which live in a hot, moiſt, rainy and ſoutherly air, which uſe warm baths of {weet 
longer ſpace watersand gentle frictions, which uſe and are greatly delighted with carnal copulation: in theſe and 
than others. ſuch like Women, the Courſes flow more frequently and abundantly. 
What women But contrariwile, thoſe that have fall and obſcure veins, and thoſe that have their bodies more 
have this flux fyrniſhed and big cither with flcſh or with fat, are more ſeldom -purged , and alſo more ſparingly, 
ry c Rm becauſe that the ſuperfluous quantity of bloud uſcth to go into the habit of the body, Allo tender, 
ag” delicate and fair Women are leſs purged than thoſe that are brown, and enducd with a more compact 


wn —_ fleſh, becauſe that by the rarity of their bodies, they ſuffer a greater waſting or diſſipation of their 

others. ſubſtance by tranſpiration. Moreover, they are not ſo greatly purged with this kind of purgation, 
which have ſome other ſolemn or accuſtomed evacuation in any other place of their body, as by the 
noſe or Hemorrhoids. 


Why young And as concerning their Age, old women are purged when the Moon is old, and young women 

women are when the Moon is new, as it is thought. I think the cauſe thereof is, for that the Moon ruleth moiſt 

purged Sag bodies 3 for by the variable motion thereof the Sea floweth and ebbethz and Bones, Marrow, and 
Moon, Plants abound with their genital humour, 

Therefore young people which have much bloud, and more fluxible, and their bodies more fluxible, 

are ſoon movcd unto a flux, although it be even in the firſt quarter of the Moons rifing or increaſing : 

Why old wo- but the humours of old women, becauſe they wax Riff as it were with cold, and are not ſo abundant, 

menare pur- and have more denſe bodies and ſiraighter veſſels, are not ſo apt to a flux, nor do they ſo cafily flow, 

ged _y = Except it be in the full of the Moon, or elſe in the decreaſe ; that is to ſay, becauſe the bloud that is 

n= 2 '® . gathered in the full of the Moon falls from the body even of itsown weight, for that by rcaſon of the 


Moon, 
: decreaſing or wane of the Moon, this time of the Moneth is more cold and moilt, 
CHAP. L 
: The Cauſes of the Monethly Flux or Conrſes. 
The marketed Ecauſe a woman is more cold, and therefore hath the digeſtive faculty more weak, it cometh 
we SY to pals, that ſhe requireth and delireth more meat or food than ſhe can digeſt or concodt. 
Monethly flux, And becauſe that ſuperfluous humour that remaineth is not digeſted by exerciſe, nor by the 


efficacy of ſjrong and lively heat, theretore by the providence or benchit of Nature, it floweth out by 
the vcins of the womb, by the power of the expultve faculty, as its own certain and prehxcd ſeaſcn 
When the or time, But then eſpecially it beginneth to flow, and a certain rude portion of bloud to be expel- 
Monethly flux j.q being hurtful and malign otherwiſe in no quality, whcn Nature hath laid her principal founda- 
begins ro flow. -; 15 of the increaſe of the body, ſo that in greatneſs of the body ſhe hath come asit were in a manner 
to the higheſt top, that is toſay, from the thirteenth to the htticth year of her age. 

Morcover, the child cannot be formed in the womb, nor have his nutriment or increaſe without 
this flux : therefore this is another final cauſe of the monethly lux. Many are perſuaded that wo- 
o_ final ren do farmoreabound with bloud than men, conſidering how great an abundance of bloud they 
| Sal ex. caſt forth of their ſecret parts every moneth, from the thirteenth to the fifticth year of their age : 
ceeds a man how much women great with child, of whomalſo many are menſtrual, yield unto the nutriment 
in quangity of and increaſe of the child in their wombs, and how much Phyſicians take from women that are with 
bloud, child by opening of a vein, which otherwiſe would be delivered before their natural and prefixed 
timez how great a quantity thereof they avoid in the birth of their children, and for ten or twelve 
days after, and how great a quantity of milk they ſpend for the nouriſhment of the child when they 
give ſuck, which milk is none other thing than bloud made white by the power of the kernels that 
are in the dugs, which doth ſuthce to nouriſh the child, be he great or littlez yet notwithſtanding 
. many Nurſes in the mean while are menſtrual : and as that may be true, fo certainly this may be 
A man excce- tre that one dram (that I may ſoſpeak) of a mans bloud is of more efficacy to nourith and increaſs, 
ny than two pounds of womans bloud, becauſe it is far more perte&, more concoted, wrought, and 
of his bloud. better repleniſhed with abundance of ſpirits : whereby it cometh to paſs that a man endued with a 
A man is more ſtrong heat, doth more cafily convert what mcat ſoever he eateth unto the nouriſhment and 
more hot than ſyþ{tance ot his body 3 and if that any ſuperfluity remains he doth calily digeſt and (catter it by in- 
a woman, and C11. tranſpiration. But a woman being more cold than a man, becauſe the taketh more than the 
—_— a9 can concott, doth gather together more humors, which becauſe ſhe cannot diſperſe, by reaſon .of 
the unperteQtneſs and weaknels of her heat, it is neceſfary that ſhe ſhould ſuffer, and have her month- 

ly purgation, eſpecially when ſhe groweth unto ſome bigneſs: but there is no ſuch need in a man. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: LI. 
The cauſes of the ſuppreſſion of the Courſes or Menſtrual Flux. 


He Courſes are ſuppreſſed or ſtopped by many. cauſes, as by ſharp, vehement, and long dif- 
eaſes, by fear, fortow, hunger, immoderate labours, watchings, fluxes of the belly, great 
bleeding, hemorrhoids, fluxes of bloud at the mouth, and evacuations in any other part of 
the body whatſoever, often opening of a Vein, great ſweats, ulcers flowing much and long, ſcabbi- 
neſs of the whole skin, immoderate groſsnels and clammineſs of the bloud, and by cating of raw 
fruits, and drinking of cold water, by fluggiſhnels and thickneſs of the veſſcls, and alfo the obltru- 
Qion of them by the defaults and diſeaſes of the womb, by diſtemperature, an abſceſs, an ulcer, by 
the obſtruction of the inner orifice thereof, by the growing of a callus, caruncle, cicatrize of a wound ww 
or ulcer, or membrane es, there, by injeQting of aſtringent things into the neck of the womb, _ wy of 
which place many women endeavour foolithly to make narrow: I ſpeak nothing of age, greatneſs making he 
with child, and nurfing of children, becauſe theſe cauſes arenot beſides nature, neither do they re- orifice of the 
quire the help of the Phytician, womb narrow 
Many Women, when their Flowers or Terms be ſtopped, degenerate after a manner into a certain B. rr 
manly nature, whence they are called Viragines, that 15 to ſay, ſtout, or manly Women; thercfore no 
their voice is more loud and big, like unto a mans, and they become bearded. ſtopping of 
In the City Abdera (faith Hippocrates ) Phaethuſa the wife of Pythes at the firſt did bear children the Flowers. 
and was fruitful, but when her husband was exiled, her Flowers wete topped tor a long time : but Whar women 
when theſe things happened, her body became manlike and rough, and had a beard,” and her voice are called Yi- 
was great and ſhrill. The very ſame thing happened to Namyſia the wife of Gorgippus in Thaſis. 19.6. Epidens 
Thoſe Virgins that from the beginning have not their Monethly flux, and yet nevertheleſs enjoy (2.7. 
their perfe& health, they mult neceſſarily be hot and dry, or rather of a manly heat and drineſs, that The women 
they may ſo diſperſe and diſſipate by tranſpiration, as men do, the excrements that are gathered that are called 


- Viragines are 
but verily allſuch are barren. barren. 


| ———_— 


CHAP. LII. 
What accidents follow the ſuppreſſion or ſtopping of the Monethly Flux or FJowers, 


Hen the Flowers or monethly Flux arc ſtopped, Diſcaſes affc&t the Womb, and from 
| N thence paſs into all the whole body. For thereof cometh Suffocation of the Womb, why the 
Head-ach, Swouning, beating of the Heart, and (wclling of the brelis and ſecret parts, ſtrangury, or 
inflammation of the Womb, an Abſceſs, Ulcer, Cancer, a Fever, Nauſcouſneſs, Vomitings. difficult IE 
and flow concoction, the Drophe, Strangury, the full Womb prctling upon the oritice of the bladder, O_ : 
black and bloudy Urin, by reaſon that portion of the bloud ſweateth out into the bladder. In many ſuppreſſion of 
Women the fiopped matter of the Monethly Flux is' excluded by Vomiting, Urin, and the Hzmor- the Flowers, 
thoids, in ſome it groweth into Varices. In my Wife when ſhe was a Maid, the Menſtrual matter Hiſtories of 
was excluded and purged by the Noſtrils, The Wife of Peter Feure of Cajteaudun, was purged of _ B-- I. 
her Menſtrual matter by the Dugs every moneth, and in ſuch abundance, that (caxce three or four x Men- 
cloaths were able todry it and ſuck it up. | firual fluxby 
In thoſe that have not the Flux monethly to evacuate this plenitude by ſome part or place of the the Noſe and 
body, there often follows difficulty of breathing, Melancholy, Madnefs, the Gout, an ill diſpotition of Dugs. 
the whole body, difſolution of the firength of the whole body, want of appetite, a Conſumption, the 
Falling-tickneſs, an Apoplexy. 
Thoſe whoſe bloud is laudable, yet not ſo abundant, do receive no other diſcommodity by the 
ſuppreſſion of the Flowers, unleſs it be that the Womb burns or itcheth with the deſire of copula- 
tion, by reaſon that the Womb is diſtended with hot and itching bloud, eſpecially if they lead a ſe- 
dentary life. Thoſe Women that have been accuſtomed to bear children, are not fo grieved and Tg whir wo. 
evil at eaſe when their Flowers are topped by any chance contrary to Nature, as thoſe Women men the ſup. 
which did never conceive, becauſe they have been uſed to be tilled 3 and che veſſels by reaſon of prefſion of the 
their cuſtomary repletion and diltention are more large and capacious: when the Courtes flow, the Moneths 1s 
appetite is partly dejccted, tor that Nature being then wholly applied to expultion, cannot throughly cm ———— 
concod or digeſt ; the Face waxcth pale and without its lively colour, becauſe that the heat with 
the ſpirits, gotrom without inwards, {o to help and aid the expulbve taculty. 


CHAP. LIII. 
Of provoking the F lowers or Courſes, 
T: ſuppreſſion of the Flowers is a plethorick Diſeaſe, and therefore muſt be cured by eva- why the vein 


cuation, which mult be done by opening the Vein called Sapbena, which isat the ankle, called Baſics 

bur tirli let the baſilick Vein of the arm be opened, eſpecially it the body be plethorick, Ictt 12 *he arm 
that there ſhould a greater ataraCtion be made into the Womb, and by ſuch attraction or flowing, in, _— 
there ſhould come a greater obliruction. When the Veins of the Womb arc diticnded with ſo great vein Saphene 
a ({welling that they may be ſcen, it will be very profitable to apply Horſe-lceches to the neck there- in the foor. 
of: Pcſſaries for Women may be uſed, but tumigations of aromatick 'things are more meet for Horie leeches 
Maids, becauſe they are baſhtul and ſhame-faced. Unguents, Liniments, Emplaſters, Cataplaſms ,Þ prey = 
that ſcrye for that matter, are to be preſcribed and applicd to = 57 ug parts Ligaturcs and Fri- the Womb. 
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What women ſome Women may conceive without the flux of the Courſes : but that is in ſuch as have ſo much of 
do concelve, the humour gathered together, as is wont to. remain in thoſe which are purged, although it be not ſo 
this flux not | eat a quantity that it may flow out, as it is recorded by Ariſtotle. But asit is in ſome very great, 
-ppcar®B*t andinf little, ſoit.is in ſome ſeldom, and in ft 
all. and in ſome very little, ſo it.is in ſome ſeldom, and in ſome very often, ; 
What women > There are ſome that are purged twice,and ſome thrice in a moneth,but it is altogether in thoſe who 
have thismer- haye a great Liver, large Veins, and are filled and fed with many and greatly nouriſhing meats, which 
Ntrual flux of- ©: ; 11:1; at home all day, which having ſlept all night, do notwithſtanding lic in bed ſleeping a great 
— part of the day alſo, which live in a hot, moiſt, rainy and ſoutherly air, which uſe warm baths of {weet 
longer ſpace watersand gentle frictions, which uſe and are greatly delighted with carnal copulation: in theſe aud 

- than others: ſuch like Women, the Courſes flow more frequently and abundantly. 

What women But contrariwiſe, thoſe that have {yall and obſcure veins, and thoſe that have their bodies more 
have this flux furniſhed and big either with fleſh or with fat, are more ſeldom purged, and alſo more ſparingly, 
nh pag becauſe that the ſuperfluous quantity of bloud uſcth to go into the habit of the body. Alſo tender, 

5, and © MT aclicate and fair Women are leſs purged than thoſe that are brown, and enducd with a more compact 


ror = fleth, becauſe that by the rarity of their bodies, they ſuffer a greater waſting or diſhpation of their 

others. ſubſtance by tranſpiration. Moreover, they are not ſo greatly purged with this kind of purgation, 
which have ſome other ſolemn or accuſtomed evacuation in any other place of their body, as by the 
noſe or Hemorrhoids. 


Why young And as concerning their Age, old women are purged when the Moon is old, and young women 
women are when the Moon is new, as it is thought. I think the cauſe thereof is, for that the Moon ruleth moiſt 
mg" -—hagg bodies 3 for by the variable motion thereof the Sea floweth and ebbethz and Bones, Marrow, and 
Moon. Plants abound with their genital humour. 
Therefore young people which have much bloud, and more fluxible, and their bodies more fluxible, 
are ſoon movycd unto a flux, although it be even in the firſt quarter of the Moons rifing or increaſing, : 
Why old wo- but the humiours of old women, becauſe they wax Riff as it were with cold, and are not ſo abundant, 
menzrepur- and have more denſe bodies and ſiraighter veſſels, are not ſo apt to a flux, nor do they ſo eaſily flow, 
ged => ne Except it be in the full of the Moon, or clfe in the decreaſe 3 that is to fay, becauſe the bloud that is 
Moon, gathered in the full of the Moon falls from the body even of its own weight, for that by rcaſon of the 
decreaſing or wane of the Moon, this time of the Moneth is more cold and moilt. 


CHAP. L. 
: The Cauſes of the Monetbly Flux or Conrſes. 
dtc Ecauſe a woman is more cold, and therefore hath the digeſtive faculty more weak, it cometh 
oaths to pals, that ſhe requireth and delireth more meat or food than ſhe can digeſt or concott. 
Monethly flux, And becauſe that ſuperfluous humour that remaineth is not digeſted by exerciſe, nor by the 


efficacy of ſirong and lively heat, theretore by the providence or benchit of Nature, it floweth out by 
the vcins of the womb, by the power of the expulhive faculty, as its own certain and pretixcd ſeaſcn 
When the or time. But then eſpecially it beginneth to flow, and a certain rude portion of bloud to be expcl- 
* Monethly flux 1.4 being hurtful and malign otherwiſe in no quality, whcn Nature hath laid her principal founda- 
begins to flow. |; 5 of the increaſe of the body, ſo that in greatneſs of the body ſhe hath come as it were in a manner 
to the higheſt top, that is toſay, from the thirteenth to the hfticth year of her age. 

Morcover, the child cannot be formed in the womb, nor have his nutriment or increaſe without 
this flux : therefore this is another final cauſe of the monethly flux. Many are perſuaded that wo- 
=_ final en do farmoreabound with bloud than men, conſidering how great an abundance of bloud they 
' A woman ex- Caſt forth of their ſecret parts every moneth, from the thirteenth to the fifticth year of their age : 
ceeds a man how much women great with child, of whomalſo many are menſtrual, yield unto the nutriment 
in quanglty of and increaſe of the child in their wombs, and how much Phyſicians take from women that arc with 
bloud, child by opening of a vein, which otherwiſe would be delivercd before their natural and prefixed 
time how great a quantity thereof they avoid in the birth of their children, and for ten or twelve 
days after, and how great a quantity of milk they ſpend for the nouriſhment of the child when they 
give ſuck, which milk is none other thing than bloud made white by the power of the kernels that 
are in the dugs, which doth ſuffice to nouriſh the child, be he great or littlez yet notwithſtanding 
. many Nurles in the mean while are menſtrual : and as that may be true, focertainly this may be 
A man eXcee- tre that one dram (that I may ſoſpeak) of a mans bloud is of more ecfhicacy to nourith and increaſe, 
iy than two pounds of womans bloud, becauſe it is far more perfect, more concocted, wrought, and 
of his bloud. better replenithed with abundance of ſpirits : whereby it cometh to paſs that a man endued with a 
A man is more ſtrong heat, doth more cafily convert what meat ſoever he eateth unto the nouriſhment and 
more hot than ſyb(tance ot his body z and if that any ſuperfluity remains hedoth calily digeſt and ſcatter it by in- 
Aon" m ſenſible tranſpiration. But a woman being more cold than a man, bccauſe the taketh more than the 
gimme can concoct, doth gather together more humors, which becauſe ſhe cannot diſperſe, by reaſon of 
the unpertectneſs and weaknefs of her heat, it is neceffary that ſhe ſhould ſuffer, and have her month- 

ly purgation, eſpecially when ſhe groweth unto ſome bigneſs: but there isno ſuch need in a man. 


CHAP. 


/ 
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CHAP: LI. 
The cauſes of the ſuppreſſion of the Courſes or Menſtrual Flux. 


He Courſes are ſuppteſſed or ſtopped by many cauſes, as by ſharp, vehement, and long dif- 
eaſes, by fear, fortow, hunger, immoderate labours, watchings, fluxcs of the belly, great 
bleeding, hemorrhoids, fluxes of bloud at the mouth, and evacuations in any other part of 
the body whatſoever, often opening of a Vein, great ſcars, ulcers lowing much and long, fcabbi- 
neſs of the whole skin, immoderate groſsneſs and clammineſs of the bloud, and by cating of raw 
fruits, and drinking of cold water, by ſluggiſhne(s and thickneſs of the veſlcls, and alſo the obltru- 
Qion of them by the defaults and diſeaſes of the womb, by diſtemperature, an abſceſs, an ulcer, by 
the obſiruction of the inner orifice thereof, by the growing of a callus, caruncle, cicatrize of a wound wel 
or ulcer, or membrane gone there, by injecting of altringent things into the neck of the womb, The fooluh c 
which place many women endeavour toolithly to make narrow ; I ſpeak nothing of age, grcatneſs NO 
with child, and nurting of children, becauſe theſe cauſes are not beſides nature, neither do they re- pr" the 
quire the help of the Phylician, womb narrow 
Many Women, when their Flowers or Terms be ſtopped, degenerate after a manner into a certain Þ. qr 
manly nature, whence they are called Viragines, that is to ſay, ſtout, or manly Women; therctore na” of 
their voice is more loud and big, like unto a mans, and they become bearded. flopping o 
In the City Abdera (faith Hippocrates) Phaethuſa the wife of Pythess at the firſt did bear children the Flowers. 
and was fruitful, but when her husband was exiled, her Flowers wete tiopped tor a long time : but What women 
when theſe things happened, her body became manlike and rough, and had a beard,” and her voice are called Yi- 
was great and ſhrill. The very ſame thing happened to Namyſa the wite of Gorgippus in Thaſic. Lib.6. Epidens 
Thoſe Virgins that from the beginning have not their Monethly flux, and yet nevertheleſs enjoy ſet.n. Tr 
their perfect health, they mult neceſſarily be hot and dry, or rather of a manly heat and drine(s, that The women 
they may ſo diſperſe and diſſipate by tranſpiration, as men do, the excrements that are gathered z bar are called 


but verily allſuch are barren. Viragines are 
barren. 
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CHAP. LIL 
What accidents follow the ſuppreſſion or ſtopping of the Monethly Flux or FJowers, 


Hen the Flowers or monethly Flux are ſtepped, Diſcaſes affc&t the Womb, and from 
thence paſs into all the whole body. For thereof cometh Suffocation of the Womb, why the 


Head-ach, Swouning, beating of the Heart, and ({wcIling ot the brelts and ſecret parts, ſtrangury, or 
inflammation of the Womb, an Abſceſs, Ulcer, Cancer, a Fever, Nauſcouſneſs, Vomitings. ditticult bloudineſs of 
and ſlow concoGtion, the Dropfie, Strangury, the full Womb prctling upon the oritice of the bladder, - —_ 
black and bloudy Urin, by reaſon that portion of the bloud (weateth out into the bladder. In many iepuretion of 
Women the ſtopped matter of the Monethly Flux is excluded by Vomiting, Urin, and the Hzmor- the Flowers, 
thoids, in ſome it groweth into Varices. In my Wife when ſhe was a Maid, the Menſtrual matter Hiſtories of 
was excluded and purged by the Noſtrils. The Wite of Peter Fexre of Ca/teaudun, was purged of _ 4 ys 
her Menſtrual matter by the Dugs every moneth, and in ſuch abundance, that {caxce three or four Mew. 
cloaths were able todry it and ſuck it up. ſtrual flux by 

In thoſe that have not the Flux monethly to evacuate this plenitude by ſome part or place of the the Noſe and 
body, there often follows difficulty of breathing, Melancholy, Madneſs, the Gout, an ill diſpolition of Dugs. 
the whole body, diſſolution of the firength of the whole body, want of appetite, a Conſumption, the 
Falling-ticknels, an Apoplexy. 

Thoſe whoſe bloud is laudable, yet not ſo abundant, do receive no other diſcommodity by the 
ſuppreſſion of the Flowers, unleſs it be that the Womb burns or itcheth with the deſire of copula- 
tion, by reaſon that the Womb is diſtended with hot and itching bloud, eſpecially it they lead a (e- 
dentary life. Thoſe Women that have been accuſtomed to bcar children, are not fo grieved and 7g whir w 
evil at caſe when their Flowers are topped by any chance contrary to Nature, as thoſe Women men the Poay 
which did never conceive, becauſe they have been uſed to be hilled 3 and che veſſels by rcafon of pretlion of the 
their cuſtomary repletion and dittention are more large and capacious: when the Courſes flow, the Moneths is 
appetite is partly dejected, tor that Nature being then wholly applied to expultion, cannot throughly —_——— 
conco@ or digeſt ; the Face waxcth pale and without its hvely colour, becauſe that the heat with 
the ſpirits, gotrom without inwards, ſo to help and aid the expultive taculty. 


CHAP. LIII. 
Of provoking the F lowers or Courſes; 


He ſuppreſſion of the Flowers is a plethorick Diſcaſe, and therefore muſt be: cured by eva- Why the Vein 
cuation, which mult be done by opening the Vein called Saphena, which isat the ankle, called Baflica 
but tirlt let the bafilick Vein of the arm be opencd, eſpecially it the body be plethorick, Icti 1 he arm 

that there ſhoulda greater ataraCtion be made into the Womb, and by ſuch attraction or flowing, in, $4 yefors the 
there ſhould come a greater obliruction. When the Veins of the Womb arc diticnded with fo great Vein Saphens 
a (welling that they may be ſ{cen, it will be very profitable to apply Horſe-lceches to the neck there- in the foor. 
of: Peſſarics tor Women may be uſed, but tumigations of aromatick things are more meet tor Horie leeches 
Maids, becauſe they are baſ{htul and ſhame-faced. Unguents, Liniments, Emplaſters, Cataplaſms ,? wa__ 


. ; he neck of 
that ſerve tor that matter, are to be preſcribed and applicd to the ſecret parts 3 Ligaturcs and Fri- the wen. 
Ddd 


Ct:ons 
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ions of the thighs and legs are not to be omitted, fomentations and ſternutatories are to be uſed, 
and Cupping-glaflcs arc to be applicd to the groins z walking, dancing, riding, often and wanton 
Plants that copulation with her husband, and ſuch like cxercifes, provoke the Flowers. Of Plants, the Flowers 
provoke the of St, Fohns Wort, the Roots of Fennel, and Aſparagus, Bruſcus or Butchers-broom, or Parſly, Brook- 
Flowers, lime, Baſil, Balm, Betony, Garlick, Onions, Crifta Marina, Cofimary, the Rind or Bark of Callia Fi- 
ſtula, Calamint, Origanum, Penniroyal, Mugwort, Thyme, Hyſſop, Sage, Marjoram, Roſerrary, 
' Hore-hound, Rue, Savin, Spurge, Saffron, Agarick, the Flowers of E!der, Bay-berries, the Berries of 
. Ivy, Scammony, Cantharidcs, Pyrethrum or Pellicory of Spain, Exphorbinm. The aromatick things 
Sweet things, are Amomum, Cinnamon, Squinanth, Nutmegs, Calamus Arcmaticus, Cyperus, Ginger, Cloves, Galin- 
gal, Pepper, Cubibes, Amber, Musk, Spikenard, and ſuch likez of all which let Fomentations, Fumi- 
gations, Baths, Broths, Boles, Potions, Pills, Syrups, Apozems, and Opiats, be made as the Phylician 
ſhall think good. 
An apozeme The Apozeme that followeth is proved to be very effcCtual: Br Fol. & flor. diftam. an. p.ij. pins 
ro provoke pine}, m, |5, omninm capillar. an. j. artemiſ. thymi, marjor. origan. an. m. 3, rad. rub. major, petroſelin, 
the Flowers. '£2nicul. an. 3 je 3. rad. pon. biſtort. an..3 |. cicerum rub. ſem. peon.fenicul. an. 3 ($. make thereof a 
decofion in a ſufficient quantity of Water, adding thereto Cinnamon 5 11j. in one pint of the de- 
cofion diſſolve (after it is ſirained)) of the Syrup of Mugwort and of Hyſlop, an. 3. ij. diarrhod. abbat. 
3j. lct it be ttrained through a bag, with 5 1j. of the Kernels of Dates, and let her take 5 iv. inthe 
inorning. 
Let Paflaries be made with Galbanum, Ammoniacum, and ſuch like mollifying things, beaten into 
a maſs in a mortar with a hot peſfile, and made into the form of a Peffary, and then let them be mixed 
with Oil of Jaſmine, Erphorbizm, an Ox-gall, the Juice of Mugwort, and other ſuch like, wherein 
there is power to provoke the Flowers, as with Scammony in Powder : let them be as big as ones 
thumb, tix fingers long, and rowled in Lawn, or ſomie ſuch like thin linnen cloth 3 of the ſame things 
Nodulacs may be made. Alſo Peſſarics may be prepared with Honey boiled, adding thereto con- 
venient powders, as of Stammony, Pellitory, and fuch like. Neither ought theſe to tay long in 
the neck of the Womb leſt they thould exulcerate, and they mult be pulled back by a thred that muſt 
be put through them, and then the orifice of the Womb muſt be ftomented with white Wine of the 
decoQion of Penniroyal or Mother-wort, 
What cauſes But it is to be noted, that if the ſuppreſſion of the Flowers happencth through the default of the 
of the ſtop- ſtopped oritice of the Womb, or by inflammation, theſe maladies mutt firſt be cured before we come 
Pies of the  \nto thoſe things that of their proper ſtrength and virtue provoke the Flowers: as for example, if 
wers muſt = , oF : . . 
be cured be- ſuch things be made and given when the Womb is inflamed, the bloud being drawn into the grie- 
fore the diſ- ved place, and the humours ſharpened, and the body of the Womb heated, the inflammation will be 
eaſeir ſel. jncreaſed. So if there be any ſuperfluous fleſh, if there be any Callus ot a waund orulcer, or if there 
be any membrane ſhutting the orihce of the Womb, and ſo ſtopping the fluxot the Flowers they muſt 
The firteſt. {6 bþeconſumed and taken away bctore any of thoſe things be adminiſtred. But the opportunity 
oy 9-41 ue of taking and applying, of things, mult be taken from the time whercin the ſick Woman was wont to 
Flowers. be purged before the topping, or it the never had the Flowers, in the decreaſe of the Moon ; for ſo we 
Why Hot-hou- {hall have Cuſtom, Nature, and the external ethcient cauſe to help Art, When theſe Medicins are 
ſes do hurt ſeq, the Women arenot to be put into Baths or Hot-houſes, as many do, except the malady proceed 
thoſe in whom «a the denſity of the Vellcls, and the groſsneſs and clamminefs of the bloud. For Sweats hinder 


the Flowers os x 
are to be pro- the menſtrual Flux, by diverting and turning the matter another way. 


voked. 
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CHAP. LIV. 
The ſigns of the approaching of the Menſtrual Flux. 


Hen the Monethly flux firit approacheth, the Dugs itch and become more ſwollen and 

\ \ / hard than they are wont 3 the woman is more detirous of copulation, by reaſon of the 

ebullition of the provoked bloud, and the acrimony of the bloud that remaineth; her 

What women voice becometh bigger, her ſecret parts itch, burn, ſwell, and wax red. It they ſtay long, the hath 
do love, and pain in her loins and head, nauſcouſne(s and vomiting troubleth the ſtomach: notwithſtanding, if 
_— me choſe matters which flow together in the womb, either of their own nature, or by corruption, be 
--4 of genirs- cold, they loath the at of generation, by reaſon that the Womb waxeth feeble through ſluggiſhneſs 
tion when the and watery humours hlling the ſame, and it floweth by the ſecret parts very {ottly. Thoſe-Maids 
moneths are that are marriageable, although they have the menſtrual flux very well, yet they are troubled with 
ſtopped. Head-ach, nauſcouſneſs, and often vomiting, want of appetite, longing, an ill habit of body, dithculty 
With what aC- f breathing, trembling of the {wouni lancholy, feartul dreams, watching with ſadneſs 
br edges bag» ing, trembling of the heart, ſwouning, melancholy, teartul dreams, watching with fadneſs 
that are mar- and heavinels, becauſe that the genital parts burning and itching, they imagine the act of generation, 
riageable and whereby it cometh to paſs that the ſeminal matter, either remaining in the teficles in great abun- 
are not mar- qance, or elſe poured into the hollowneſs of the Womb by the tickling of the genitals, is corrupted, 


_ ae and acquircth a venomous quality, and cauſeth ſuch like accidents as happen in the ſuffocation of 
The cauſe of the Womb. 


ſo many acci- Maids that live in the Country are not ſo troubled with thoſe Diſeaſes, becauſe there is no ſuch 
dents, lying in wait for their Maiden-heads, and alſo they live ſparingly and hardly, and ſpend their time in 
continual labour. You may ſee many Maids fo full of juice that it runneth in great abundance, as if 
they werenot menſirual, into their Dugs, and is there converted into milk, which they have in as 
Apb.36. ſet. 5. great quantity as Nurſes, as weread it recorded by Hippocrates. It a Woman which is neither great 
with child, nor hath born children, hath milk, ſhe wants the menſirual fluxes 3 whereby you may 
underſtand that that concluſion is not good which affirmeth that a Woman which hath milk in her 
Lb.2, deſs2t. brclts, cither to be delivered of child, or. to be great with child ; for Cardanws writeth that he knew 
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one Antony Buzus at Genza, who being, thirty years of age, had ſo much milk in his brealts as was 

ſufficient to nurſe a child 3 for the breeding and cfficient cauſe of milk proceeds not onely from the The effcienc 
cngrafted faculty of the glandulous ſubſtance, but much rather from the ation of the mans ſeed, for cauſe of the 
proof whercof you may {ce many men that have very much milk in their breaſts, and many womicn milk 15 to b< 
that almoſt have no milk, unleſs they receive mans ſced. Alſo Woren that are lirong and luſty like nored, 
unto men, which the Latincs call Viragines, that is to ſay, whoſe ſeed cometh unto a manly nature, 

when the Flowers are ſtopped, concoct the blood, and therefore when it wantcth paſſage torth, by 

the likeneſs of the ſubſtance it is drawn into the dugs, and becometh perfc& milk : thoſe that have 

the Flowers plentifully and continually for the ſpace of four or five days, arc better purged and with 

more happy ſucceſs than thofe that have them tor a longer time. 


es 
rm. 
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CHAP. LV. 
IW bat accidents follow immoderate fluxes of the Flowers or Courſes. 


Aion is fruſtrated, the appetite overthrown, then follows coldncſs throughout all the body, 
exolution ot all the faculties, an ill habit of all the body, Leanneſs, the Droptie, an Heetick Fe- 
ver, Convullion, Swouning, and often ſudden death: if any have them too excecding, immode- 


| the menſtrual Flux floweth immoderately, there alſo follow many accidents ; for the conco- 


| rately, the bloud is ſharp and burning, and alſo ſtinking, the ſick woman is alſo troubled with a con- 


tinual Fever, and her tongue will be dry, ulcers ariſe in the gums and all the whole mouth. In By what pores 
women the Flowers do flow by the veins and arteries which riſc out of the ſpermatick veſſels, and the Flowers 
end in the bottom and fides of the womb; but in virgins and in women great with child, whoſe do flow in a. 
children are ſound and healthful, by the branches of the Hypogattrick vein and artery, which are Woman and 
{pred and diſperſcd over the neck of the womb. The cauſe of this immoderate flux is in thequan- C—_ - 
tity or quality of the bloud ; in both the fault is unreaſonable copulation, eſpecially with a man an unreafona- 
that hath a Yard of a monſtrous greatneſs, and the diſſolution of the retentive faculty of the veſſels: ble flux of 
oftentimes alſo the Flowers flow immoderatcly by reaſon of a painful and a dithcult birth of the bloud. 
child, or the after-birth, being pulled by violence trom the cotyledons of the womb, or by reafon = critical 

. NM . + flux of the 
that the veins and arterics of the neck of the womb are torn by the coming, forth of the Infant with p1g,ers. 
great travel, and many times by the uſe of ſharp Medicins, and exulcerating Peflaries. Oft-tumes The figns of £.. 
alſo Nature avoids all the juice of the whole body critically by the womb atter a great diſcaſe, which bloud flowing 
flux is not ra(hly or ſaddenly to be ſtopped. That menſtrual bloud that loweth from the womb, is at or k 
more groſs, black, and clotty, but that which cometh from the neck of the womb is more clear, li- o* — 
quid and rcd. 
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CHAP. LVI. 


Of ſtopping the immoderate flowing of the Flowers or Courſes. 


d 4 Ou muſt make choice of ſuch meats and drinks as have power to incraffate the bloud ;, for 

as the Flowers are provoked with meats that are hot and of ſubtil parts, fo they are ftop- 

ped by ſuch meats as are cooling, thickning, altringent, and ſtiptick, as arc Barly-waters, 
ſodden Rice, the extreme parts of Bealts, as of Oxen, Calves, Sheep, cither fricd or ſodden with Sor- 
rel, Purſlain, Plantain, Shepherds-purſe, Sumach, the buds of Brambles, Berberies, and fuch like. It 
is ſuppoſed that a Harts-horn burned, walhed, and taken in aſtringent water, will ſtop all imumode- 
rate Fluxes likewiſe Sanguis dracons, terra figillata, bolus armenns, lapis hematites, Coral beaten into 
molt ſubtil powder, and drunk in ſtecled water alſo Pap made with milk whercin ſteel hath often- 
times been quenched, and the flower of Wheat, Barley, Beans, or Rice, is very cffefual for the fame. 
Quinces, Cervices, Medlars, Cornclian-berries, or Cherries, may likewiſe be caten at the fecond 
Courſe, Julips are to be uſcd of fieeled waters, with ſyrup of dry Roſes, Pomegranats, Sorrel, Myr- 
tles, Quinces, or old Conſerves of red Roſes, but Wine is to be avoided: but it the ſirength be {0 
extenuated, that they require it, you mult chuſe groſs and aſftringent Wine tempered with ficeled 
waterz exerciſcs are to be ſhunned, eſpecially Venerous Exerciſes, Anger is to be avoided, a cold The inftitu- . 
air is to be choſen, which (if it be not ſo naturally) mult be made fo by fprinkling cold things on tion or order 
the ground, eſecially if the Summer or heat be then in his full firength 3 ſound ileeping fiays all of Le. 
evacuations except ſweating. The opening of a Vein in the arm, Cupping-glaſles ftaltened on the 
breaſts, bands, and painful frictions of the upper parts are greatly commended in this malady. 

But it you perceive that the cauſe of this accident lieth in a cholerick ill juice mixed with the 
bloud, the body muſt be purged with Medicins that purge choler and water, as Rhubarb, Myroba- Purging, 
lans, Tamarinds, Sebeltens, and the purging Syrup of Rolcs, 


CHAP. LVII. 
Of local Medicins to be uſed againſt the immoderate flowing of the Courſes; 


Lfo Unguents are made to ſtay the immoderate flux of the Terms, and likewiſe injections 
A and peſſaries. This or ſuch like may be the form of an Unguent. Re O!. Maſtich. & myrt. ,q ynguent. 
ar. 5 i}. nizcum cupr.olibanigmyrtil.an.3 ij.ſucci roſar. rtbr. SJ. pulv,maſtichin. 1}. boli armen. terre 
ſigillat.an.3 5. cere quantum ſufficit, fiat unguentum. An injection may be thus made. Be Age plantage gy aftringenr 
r>ſar. rabr, burſe paſtor. centinodit, an, tb Þ. corticis querni, nucum cupreſſi, gallar. non maturar. _ 1}. inje&ion, 
| : Ddd 2 erberis, 


% 
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berberis, ſumach. balauſt. alumin.roch, an.7.). make thereofa decoftion, and inject it in a ſyringe blunt- 
pointed into the Womb, leſt if it ſhould be harp, it might hurt the fides of the neck of the womb , 
alſo Snails beaten with their ſhells, and applied to the navel, are very profitable. Quinces roſted un- 
der the Coals, and incorporated with the powder of Myrtles and Bole-Armenick, and put into the 
neck of the womb, are marvellous effetual for this matter. The form of a peſlary may be thus : 

Aftringent Rt Gallar. immaturar. combuſt, & in aceto extinftar. 5 ij. ammo. 3 \3. ſang. drac. pulv. rad. ſympbyt. ſumach. 

Peſlaries, maſtich. ſucci acacie, cornu ceruſt, colophon. myrrh, ſcorie ferri, an. 5 }. caphur. 9 ij. mix them, and INCor- 
porate them all together with the juice ot Knot-grals, Syn-green, N ight-ſhade, Henbane, Water-lillies, 
Plantain, of cach as much as is ſufhcient, and make thereof a Peſlary. ; 

Cooling things, as Oxycrate, Unguentum roſatwm, and ſuch like, are with great profit uſed to the 
region of the loins, thighs, and genital parts: but if this immoderate flux do come by eroſion, {o that 
the matter thereof continually exulcerateth the neck of the womb, let the place be anointed with the 
milk of a ſhe-Aſs, with Barley-water, or binding and aſtringent mucilages, as of Plillium, Quinces, 
Gum Tragacanth, Arabick, and ſuch like. 


CHAP. LVIII. 
Of Womens Fluxes, or the Whites. 


he reaſon of 4 , 
ns ty 4 there is alſo another called a Womazs Flux, becauſe it is onely proper and peculiar to them : 


The differcn- this ſometimes wearicth the Woman with a long and continual diſtillation from the womb, 

—_ or through the womb, coming from the whole body without pain, no otherwiſe than when the 

whole ſuperfluous filth of the body is purged by the reins or urin 3 ſometimes it retutneth at uncer- 

tain ſeaſons, and ſometimes with pain and exulcerating the places of the womb: it differeth from 

the menftrual Flux, becauſe that this for the {pace of a tew days, as it ſhall ſeem convenient to Na- 

ture, caſteth forth laudable bloud 3 but this Womans Flux yieldeth impure juice, ſometimes fanious, 

ſometimes ſerous and livid, otherwhiles white and thick, like unto Barly-cream, proceeding from 

flegmatick bloud : this laſt kind thercot is moſi frequent; Theretore we ſec women that are fleg- 

matick, and of a ſoft” and looſe habit of body, to be often troubled with this diſeaſe 3 and therefore 

what women they will ſay among themſelves that they have the Whites. And as the matter is diverſe, ſo it will 

are apt to this ſtain their ſmocks with a different colour. Truly if it be perfeQtly red and ſanguin, it 1s to be 

flux. thought it cometh by eroſion, or the exſolution of the ſubſtance of the veſſels of the womb, or ot the 

STORY A neck thereot : theretore it cometh very (eldom of bloud, and not at all except the woman be either 

cometh yery 8reat with child, or ceaſe rv be menlirual tor ſome other cauſe; for then in ſtead of the monethly 

ſeldom of Hux there floweth a certain wiayith excrement, which ſtaineth her cloaths with the colour of water 
bloud, whercin fleth, is waſhed. \ 

Alſo it very ſcldom proceeds of a mclancholick humour, and then for the moſt part it cauſeth a 

Cancer in the womb. But oftentimes the purulent and bloudy matter of an ulcer lying hidden in 

the womb, deceiveri the unskiltul Chirurgeon or Phyſician : but it is not fo hard to know theſe dif- 

By what ſigns eaſcs one from the other; tor the mattcr that oweth from an ulcer, becaule (as it is ſaid) it is pu- 

| an ulcer inthe Jen, it is alſo lefler, groſſer, ſtinking, and more white. But thoſe that have ulcers in thoſe places, 


_ =. big eſpecially in the neck of the womb, cannot have copulation with a man without pain, 


tie white =. 
Flowers, 


CHAP. LIX 
Of the cauſes of the Whites, 


Pi the fore-named Flux, which by the Law of Nature happeneth to Women monethly, 


Ometimes the cauſe of the Whites conſiſteth in the proper weakneſs of the womb, or elſe in 
the uncleanneſs thereotz and ſometimes by the detault of the principal parts. For if the 
brain or the ſtomach be cooled, or the liver ttopped or ſcirrhous, many cruditiesare engendred, 

which if they run, or fall down into the womb that is weak by Nature, they cauſe the flux of the 
How jay 4 Womb or Whites: but if this Flux be moderate, and not ſharp, it keepeth the body from malign 
\ DNefom. Aiſcaſesz otherwiſe it uſeth to infer a Conſumption, Leannels, Paleneſs, and an adematous ſwelling 
How it cauſeth Of the legs, the falling down of the womb, the dejeftion of the appetite and all the faculties, and con- 
diſcaſes. tinual ſadneſs and ſorrowfulneſs; from which it is very hard to perſuade the fick woman, becauſe 
How it letteth that her mind and heart will be almoſt broken, by reaſon of the (hame that ſhe taketh, becauſe ſuch 
E—_ filth floweth continually z it hindereth conception, becauſe it either corrupteth, or driveth out the 
P ſeed when it is conceived. Oftentimes if it Roppeth for a few Moneths, the matter that ſtayeth there 
cauſeth an abſceſs about the womb in the body or neck thereof 3; and by the breaking of the abſceſs 
there —_— rotten and cancerous ulcers, ſometimes in the womb, ſometimes in the groin, and of- 
ten in the hips. 

why it is This diſeaſe is hard to be cured, not onely by reaſon of it ſelf, as becauſe all the whole filth and ſu- 
hard to be cu» perfluons excrements of a womans body floweth down into the womb, as it were into a fink; be- 
red. cauſe it is naturally weak, hath an inferiour ſituation, many veſſels ending therein; and lalt of all, 
becauſe the Courſes are wont to come through itz asalſo by reaſon of the fick woman, who often- 
times had ratherdie than to have that place ſeen, the diſeaſe known, or permit local Medicins to be 
An Hiſtory, applied thereto: for ſo ſaith Montanus, that on a time he was called to a Noble-woman of Italy, who 
was troubled with this diſcaſe, unto whom he gave counſel to have cleanfing decodtions injected in- 
to her womb 3 which when ſhe heard, ſhe fellinto a ſwound, and deſired her husband never thereaf- 

ter to uſe his counſel in any things 
CHAP. 


UMI 


UMI 
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CHAP. L% 
The Cure of the Whiter. 


Monethly flux in this onely, becauſe it keeps no order or certain time in its returning. There- 2 Woman be 

E fore Phlebotomy and other remedies which we have ſpoken of, as requiſite for the menſtrual oy, 
flux , when it floweth immoderately, is here neceſſary to be uſed. Burt if it bewhite, or doth telti- 5,9 themen: 
fe or argue the ill juice of this or that humour by any other colour, a Purgation muſt be preſcribed frual flux. 
of ſuch things as are propcr to the humour that offends : for it is not good to ſtop ſuch a flux fud- A Womans 
denly , for it is neceſſary that ſothe body ſhould be purged of ſuch tilth or abundance of humours ; _ = _— 
for they that do hatten to ſtop it, cauſe the drophie by xeafon that this ſink of humours is turned back ST 

into the liver ; or cle a Cancer in the Womb, becauſe it is ſtaid there; or a Fever, or other diſcaſes, 
according to the condition of the part that recciveth it. Therefore we muſt not come to local deter- 
ſives, deliccatives, reftriftives, unleſs we have firſt uſed univerſal remedies according to Art, - Alum- Whar baths | 
baths, baths of Brimitone, and of bitumen, or iron, are convenient for the Whites that come of a re profirable. 
phlcgmatick humour 3 in ftead whereof baths may be made of the decoction of herbs that are hot, 

dry, and inducd with an aromatick power, with Alum and Pebles, or Flint-ſtones red hot thrown 

into the ſamc. Let this be the form of a cleanſing decoction and injection, Re Fol. abſynth. agrim. 
centinod. burſ. paſt. an, m. |$. boil them together , and make thercot a decoftion, in which diffotve 
mellis roſar. 5 ij. aloes, myrrhe, ſalis nitri, an. 3 j. make thereof an inje&tion the woman being ſo pla- A® aſtringent 
ced on a pillow under her buttocks that the neck of the Womb being more high, may be wide open : _ 
when the injection is received, let the Woman ſer her legs acrofs, and draw them up to her buttocks, 
and ſo ſhe may keep that which is inje&ted. They that endeavour to dry and bind more ſtrong]y, 
add the juice of acatia, green galls, the rinds of Pomegranats, Roch-alum, Romane Vitriol, and they 
boil them in Smiths water and Rcd wind 3 peffaries may be made of the like faculty. 

If the matter that cometh forth be of an ill colour or ſmell, it is like that there is a rotten ul- The ſigns of a 
cer; therefore we ought to inject thoſe things that have power to correct the putrefaQtion : among purrefied ul- 
which Mtn, diſſolved in Lie, or Red wine, excelleth, There are women which when they © WO 
are troubled with a virulent Gonorrhza, or an involuntary flux of the ſced, cloaking the fault with an The virutent 
honeſt name, do untruly ſay that they have the Whites, becauſe that in beth raecſe diſeaſes a great Gonorrhea is 
abundance of filth is avoided. But the Chirurgeon may eafily perceive that malady by the rotten- like unto the 
neſs of the matter that floweth out, and he ſhall perſuade himſelf that it will rot be curcd without flux of Wo: 
falivation or fluxing at the mouth, and ſweats. In the mean while let him put in an inſtrument TE 
made like unto a peflary, and cauſe the fick woman to hold it there : this inſtrument muſt have ma- 
ny holes in the upper end, through which the purulent matter may paſs, which by ſtaying or ſtop- 
pivg, might get a ſharpneſs as alſo that ſo the Womb may breath the more treely, and may be kept 
more temperate and cool by receiving the air, by the benefit of a ſpring whereby this Inftrument, be- 
ing made like unto a peſlary, is opened and ſhut. 


I the matter that Aoweth out in this diſeaſe be of a red colour, it differeth from the natural If the flux of 


The form of an Inſtrument made like unto a Peſſary, whereby the Womb may be ventilated, 


A Sheweth the end of the In- 
ftrument, which muſt have 
many holes therein. 

B Sheweth the body of the In- 
ſtrument. 

C Shereth the Plate whereby 
the month of the Inſtrument 
is opened and ſhut, as wide 
and as cloſe as you will, for to 
receive the air more freely. 

D Sheweth the Spring. 

EE Shew the Laces and Bands 
t0 tie about the Patients bo« 
dy, that ſo the Inſtrument 
may be ſtaid and kept faſt in 


his place. 


2 of 
| 


CHAP. LXI., 


Of the Hzmorrhoids and Warts of the neck of the Womb. 
| : aS in the Fundament, ſo in the neck of the Womb there are Hemorrhoids, and as it were The differen- 


varicous Veins, oftentimes flowing with much bloud , or with a red and ſtinking whayiſh ces of the Hz- 
humour. Some of theſe, by reaſon of their redneſs and great inequality as it were of knobs, morrhoids of 
are like unripe Mulberrics, and are called vulgarly Vene morales, that is to ſay, the Veins or Hzmor- i _— 
rhoids like unto Mulberries: others are like unto Grapes, and therefore are named Upales : other 
ſome are like unto Warts, and therefore are called Vene verucales : ſome appear and ſhew them- 
ſelves with a great tumor, others are little, and in the bottom of —_—_ of the Womb; others are - 
3 the 
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Whatan Acro- the ſide or edge thereof. Acrochordon is a kind of Wart with a callous bunch or knot, having a thin 

or ſlender root, and a greater head, like unto the knot of a Rope, hanging by a ſmall thred 3 it is 
called of the Arabians, Verruca botorali, 

What a Thy- Thercis alſo another kind of Wart, which becauſe of its great roughneſs and inequality, is called 

mus is. Thymis, as reſembling the flower of Thyme. All ſuch diſeaſes are exaſperated and made more gric- 

, vous by any exerciſe, cſpecially by venerous acts: many times they have a certain malignity, and an 

| hidden virulency joined with them, by occaſion whereof they are aggravatedeven by touching onely, 

becauſe they have their matter of a raging humour 3 therefore to theſe we may not rightly uſe a true, 

but onely the palliative cure, as they term it : the Latins call them onely Ficws, but the French men 


S. Fiarriis mame them with an adjunGt, Saint Fiacrius Figs. 


chordos is. 


figs. 
CHAP. LXII. | 
Of the Cure of the Warts that are in the neck of the Womb. 

k He Warts that grow in the neck of the Womb, if they be not malignant, are to be tied with 
What Warts a thred, and fo cut off. Thoſe that lie hid more deep in the Womb, may be ſeen and cu- 
muſibe bound red by opening the Matrix with a dilater made for the purpole. 

if . 

5580 (a Divers Speculum Matricis, or Dilaters for tbe infpeflion of the Matrix. 
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Another form of a Dilater, or Speculum Matricis, whereof the declaration followeth. 
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A Sheweth the Screw which ſhutteth and openeth the Dilater of the Matrix. 
B Sheweth the 4rms or Branches of the t, which ought to be eight or nine fingers long- 


But theſe Dilaters of the Matrix ought to be of a bigneſs correſpondent to the Patients body 3 let 
them be put into the Matrix, when the woman is as we have ſaid, whenthe child is to bedrawn 
out of her body, That infirument is moſt meet to tiethe Warts, which we have deſcribed in the re- 


laxation 


UMI 


UMI 


laxation of the Palat or Vozla : let them be tied harder and harder every day until they fall away. = 
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Therefore for the curing of Warts there are three chict ſcopes, as Bands, Sections, Cauteriesz and Three ſcopes - 
le they grow up again, let Oil of Vitriol be dropped on the place, or Aqua fortis, or ſome of the lee ®f the cure of 
whereot potential Cauteries are made. This Water following is molt effetual to conſume and _ me 
waſte Warts. I Ag. plantag, J v). virid. eris 5 ij. alum. roch. 5 iij. ſal, com. 3 (5. vit. rom. & ſublim. an. An effeftual 
3 |. beat them all together, and boil them; let one or two drops of this water be dropped on the water to con- 
orieved place, not touching any place elſe; bur if there be an ulcer, it mult be cured as I have thewcd fume Warr, 
betore. A certain man ſtudious of Phylick, of late affirmed to me, that Ox-dung tempered vvith the Unguenes © 
leaves or powder of Savin, would waſte the Warts of the womb, if it were applicd thereto warm z conſume 
which, whether it be true or not, let Experience, the Miſtreſs of things, be judge. Verily, Cantharides 

put into unguents will do it, and (as it is likely) more effeQually ; tor they will conſume the cal- 

louſncſs which groweth between the Tocs or Fingers. I have proved by experience, that the Warts 

that grow on the hands, may be cured by applying of Purſlain beaten or ttamped in its own juice; 

The Leaves and Flowers of Marigolds, do certainly perform the ſclt-fame thing, 


- — 
- 


CHAP. LXIII. 
Of Chaps, and thoſe wrinkled and bard Excreſcences, which the Greeks call Condylomata. 


Or or Fiſſures, are cleft and very long little Ullccrs with pain very ſharp and burning, by war Chaps 


—————— 


reaſon of the biting of an acrid, falt and dry humour, making fo great a contraQtion, and are. 
often-times narrowncls in the tundament and the neck of the womb, that ſcarcely thetop 
of ones finger may be put into the orihce thereof, like unto picces of Leather or Parchment, which 
are wrinkled and parched by holding of them to the tire. They riſe ſometimes in the mouth. (o 
that the Patient can ncither ſpeak, cat, nor open his mouth, ſo that the Surgeon is conſtrained to 
cut it. Inthe cure thereof, all ſharp things are to be avoided, and thoſe which mollitic are to be The Cure, 
uſed, and the grieved place or part is to be moiſtned with Fomentations, Liniments, Cataplaſms, 
Emplaltersz and if the malady be in the Womb, a dilater of the matrix or peflary mult be put there- 
into very often, ſo to widen that which is over hard, and too much drawn togcther or narrow, and |. 
then the cleft little ulcers mult be cicatrized. Condylomata are certain wrinkled and hard bunches, What Condy!ss 
and as it were excreſcences of the fleth, riling clpecially in the wrinkled edge of the fundament and ts are. 
neck of the womb. Cooling and relaxing medicins ought to be uſed againtt this diſeaſe, ſuch as are The Cure, 
Oil of Eggs and Oil of Lin-\ced, take of each of them two ounces, beat them together a long time in 
a leaden Mortar, and therewith anoint the grieved part ; but it there be an inflammation, put thereto 
alictle Camphir. 


— — — 


CHAP. XLIV. 
Of the itching of the IVomb. 


Womb, which doth ſo trouble them with pain, and a dchire to fcratch, that it taketh away thcir of the Womb, 
ſleep. Not long fince a woman asked my counſel, that was fo troubled with this kind of ma- An Hiſtory. 

lady, that ſhe was covſirained to extirguiſh or ſtay the itching burning of her ſecret parts 
by ſprinkling cinders of tixe, and rubbing them hard on the place, I countelled her to take Xgy- 

zacum diflolved in Sea-water or lee, and inject it in her f{ccret parts with a Syringe, and to wet 
ſtupes of flax in the ſame Medicin, and put them up into the Womb, and fo ſhe was cured. Many The cauſe of 
times this itch cometh in the fundament or teſticles of agcd men, by reaſon of the gatheting together *®< !tch. 
or conflux of ſalt phlegm, which when it falleth into the cyes, it cauſeth the Paticnt to have much 
ado to refrain ſcratching : when this matter hath diſperſed into the whole habit of the body, it cau- 
ſeth a burning or itching ſcab, which muſt be cured by a cooling and moiſining diet, by phlebotomy 
and purging of the ſalt humour, by baths and horns applied, with ſcaritication and anointing the 
whole body with the Un&tion following. i Axmng. porcin. recent. Ih j. [*. ſap.nig. vel galiici, ſalis nitri, The virtue of 
aſſat. tartar. ſtaphyſag. an.  ($. ſulph. viv. Z j. argent. viv. 5 ij. acet. roſ. quart. j. incorporate them all to- unguent. exulat, 
gether, and make thereof a liniment according to Art, and ule it as is faid before : Vnguentum enxla- 
tem cam Mercurio is thought to have great torce, not without deſert, toatſwage the itch, and dry 
ſcab. Some uſe this that followeth : R& Alm. pum. nitr. ſulph. viv. an. 3 v). ftepbyſ. 5 j. let themall 
be diſſolved in Vinegar of Roſes, adding thereto Butyr. recent. q.ſ. make thercot a liniment for the 
fore-named ule, 


J: Women, eſpecially ſuch as are old, thcre oftentimes cometh an itching in the neck of the Whar the irch 


CHAP. LXV. 
Of the relaxation of the great Gut, or Inteſtine, which happeneth 'to Women. 


ſtine (called of the Latins, Craſſum inteſftinem ) or Gut, relaxed and ſlipped down 3 which 

kind of affe& happeneth much to children, by reaſon of a phlegmatick kumour moilten- 
ing the ſphinCter-mulcle of the fundament, and the two others called Levatores. For the cure there- The Cure. 
of, firſt of all the Gut called redzm inteſtinum, or the firait Gut, is to be fomented with a decoction 
of heating and reſolving herbs, as of Sage, Roſemary, Lavender, Tyme, and ſuch like; and-then of 
aſtringent things, as of Roſes, Myrtils, the rinds of Pomegranats, Cypreſs-nuts, Galls, with a lictle 
Allum then it muſt be ſprinkled with the Powder of things that are aftringent without biting : and 


M-* Women that have had great travail and ſtrains in Child-birth, have the great inte- The Caufe, 


tat 
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An effe&ual Jaſt of all, itis to be reſtored, and gently put into its place. That is ſuppoſed to be an effectual and 
remedy. ſingular remedy for this purpoſe, which is made of twelve red Snails put into a Pot with  (s of Alum, 
and as much of Salt, and ſhaken up and down a long time, for ſoat length when they are dead there 

will remain an humour, which muſt be put upon Cotton, and applicd to the Gut that is fallen down. 

By the ſame cauſe (that is to ſay, of painful child-birth in ſome women) there ariſeth a great ſwelling 
——_— ent- ; 1 the Navel; for when the Peritoneum is relaxed or broken, ſometimes the Kall, and ſometimes the 
$5. Gutsſlipout : many times flatulences come thither, the cauſe, as I now ſhewed, is over great ſtraining, 

or fretching of the belly, by a great burthen carricd in the Womb, and great travel in child-birth : it 

the fallen-down Guts make that tumor, pain joined together with that tumor doth vex the Patient; 

and if it be preſſed, you may hear the noiſe of the guts going back again: if it be the Kall, then the 

tumor is ſoft, and almoſt without pain, neither can you hear any noiſe by compreſhon : it it be wind, 

the tumor is looſe and ſoft, yet it is ſuch as will yield to the preſſing of the finger with ſome found, 

and will ſoon return again : if the tumor be great, it cannot be cured, unleſs the Peritonewm be cut, as 

An Hiſtory. jt js ſaid in the cure of Ruptures. In the Church-Porches of Paris, I have ſeen Beggar-women, who 
by the falling down of the Guts, have had ſuch'tumors as big as a bowl, who notwithſtanding could 

go, and doallother things as if they had been ſound and in perfect health : I think it was becauſe 

the feces or excrements, by reaſon of the greatneſs of the tumor, and the bigneſs or wideneſs of the 


inteſtines, had a free paſſage in and out, 
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CHAP. LXVI. 
Of the relaxation of the Navel in Children. 


been well cut or bound, or becauſe the whayiſh humours are flowed tiuither, or becaule that 
part hath extended it ſelf too much by crying, by reaſon of the pains of the tretting of the 
Childs guts, many times the Child bringeth that tumor joined with an abſceſs with him trom his 
An abſceſs not Mothers Womb : but let not the Chirurgeon affay to open that abſceſs, for itit be opened, the guts 
to be opened, come out through the inciſion, as T have ſeen in many, and cſpecially in a Child of my Lord Marti- 
gues for when Peter of the Rock, the Chirurgeon, opened an abſceſs that was in it, the bowels ran 
out at the inciſion, and the Infant died ; and it wanted but little that the Gentlemen of my Lords 
An Hiſtory, retinue that were there, had ſtrangled the Chirurgcon. Therefore when John Gromontus the Carver 
defired me, and requeſted me of late that I would do the like in his Son 3 I refuſed to do it, becauſe 
it was in danger of its life by it already and in three days after the abſceſs broke, and the bowels 
guſhed out, and the child died. 


— 


() =»: in Children newly born, the Navel ſwelleth as big as an Egg, becauſe it hath not 


——_ ———_—_—_—_—_— 


CHAP. LAVIIL. 
Of the pain that Children have in breeding of Teeth, 


The alhs of Hildren are greatly vexed with their Teeth, which cauſe great pain when they begin to 
break as it were out of their thell or ſheath, and begin to come forth, the gums being bro- 
ken, which for the moſt part happeneth about the ſeventh moneth of the Childs age. 

This pain cometh with itching and ſcratching of the gums, an inflammation, flux of the belly, where- 

The cauſe of Of many times cometh a Fever, falling of the Hair, a Convullion, at length death. The cauſe of the 

the pain in Pain is the ſolution of the continuity of the Gums by the coming forth of the Teeth. Thelſigns of 

breeding that pain is an unaccuſtomed burning, or heat of the Childs mouth, which may be perceived by the 

_ Nurſe that giveth it ſuck, a {welling of the Gums and Cheeks, and the Childs being more way- 

© "BB wardandcrying than was wont, s it will put its fingers to its mouth, and it will rub them on its 

The Cure, Gums as though it were about to ſcratch, and it flavereth much. That the Phyſician may remedy 

this, he muſt cure the Nurſe as if ſhe had the Fever ,, and ſhe muſt not ſuffer the Child to ſuck ſo often, 
but make him cool and moiſt, when he thirſteth, by giving him at certain times Syrups Alexandri- 
aus, ſyrup. de Limonibus, or the ſyrup of Pomgranats with boiled Water 3 yet the Child mult not hold 
thoſe things that are aQtually cold long in his mouth, for ſuch by binding the Gums, do in ſome ſort 
ſtay the Teeth that are newly coming forth 3 but things that lenitic and mollihe are rather to be uſed, 
that is to ſay, ſuch things as do by little and little relax the looſe flcſh of the Gums, and allo aflwage 
the pain. Therefore the Nurſe ſhall oftentimes rub the Childs Gums with her tingers anointcd or 
beſmeared with Oil of ſweet Almonds, freſh Butter, Honey, Sugar, mucilage of the iceds of Pſiliren, 
or of theſceds of Marſh-mallows extracted in the water of Pellitory of the Wall. Some think that 
the brain of a Hare, or of a ſucking Pig roaſted or ſodden, through a ſecret property, are effectual for 
the ſame: and on the out-{ide ſhall be applicd a Cataplaſm of Barly-meal, Milk, Oil of Roſcs, and 
the Yolks of Eggs. Alſo aftick of Liquorice ſhaven and bruiſed and anoivted with Honey, or any 
What power of the tore-named Syrups, and often rubbed in the mouth or on the gums, is likewiſe protitable: fo 
ſcratching of 15 alſo any Toy for the Child to play withall, wherein a Wolves tooth isſer, tor this by ſcratching 
the gums hath doth aflwage the painful itching, and rarifie the Gums, and in ſome weareth them that the Teeth 
ro aſſwage the appear the ſooner. But many times it happeneth that all theſe and ſuch like mcdicins profit no- 
pain of them. thing at all, by reaſon of the contumacy of the gums, by hardneſs or the weaknels of the Childs na- 
ture 3 therefore in ſuch a caſe, before the fore-named mortal accidents come, I would perſuade the 
Chirurgeon to open the gums in ſuch places as the Teeth bunch out with a little ſwelling, with a 
Knite or Lancet, fo breaking and opening a way for them, notwithtianding that a little flux of bloud 
will tollow by the tention of the gums: of which kind of remedy I have with proſperous and happy 


ſucceſs made trial in ſome of mine own Children in the preſence of Fexrexs, Altinus., and Cortings, 
Doctors 


breeding of 
the Teeth, 
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DoRors of Phylick, and Grillemeas the Kings Chirurgeon, which is much better and more ſafe than 

todoas ſome Nurſes do, who, taught onely by the inſtin& of Nature, with their nails and {cratching, 

break and tear, or rent the Childrens gums. The Duke of Newers had a ſon of eight moneths old, an Hiſtory, 
which dicd of late, and when we, with the Phyſicians that were preſent, diligently ſought for the ; 
cauſe of his death , we could impute it unto nothing elſe than to the contumacious hardneſs of the 

gums, which was greater than was convenient for a child of that age for therefore the Tecth could. 

not break forth, nor make a paſſage for themſelves to come forth : of which our judgment this was 

the trial, that when we cut his gums with a knife, we found all his Teeth appearing as it were inan 

array, _ to come forth, which if it had been done when he lived, doubtleſs he might have been 
preſerved. 


The End of the Four and Twentieth Bock, 


BOOK XXV. 


Of MonsTERS md PrRoDIiGIE s: 


Tun Fuaunvack 


vw E call Monſters, what things ſoever are brought forth contrary to the common decree and order of 


Nature, So we werm that Infant monſtrous which is born with one arm alone, or with two what a Mon: 
heads. But we define Prodigies, thoſe things which happen contrary to the whole courſe of Nas fter is. 
ture, that is, altogether differing and diſſenting from Nature : as if a man ſhould be delivered of a Snake or a What a Pro« 
Dog. Of the firſt ſort are thought all thoſe, in which any of thoſe things which ought, and are accuſtomed to gy By. 
be, according to Nature, is wanting, or doth abound, is changed, worn, covered, or deformed, hurt, or not put in 
its right place : for ſometimes ſome are born with more fingers than they ſhould, other ſome but with one finger : 
ſome with thoſe parts divided which ſhould be joined, others with thoſe parts joined which ſhould be droided : 
ſome are born with the privities of both ſexes, male and female, And Ariltotle ſaw a Goat with a horn upon Lib.q.gen.exirt, 
ber knee. No living Creature was ever born which wanted the Heart, but ſume have been ſeen wanting the cag.4. 
Spleen, others with two Spleens, and ſome wanting one of the Reins. And none have been known to have 
wanted the whole Liver, although ſome have been found that had it not perfeft and whole : and there have 
been thoſe which wanted the Gall, when by Nature they (hould bave had it > and beſides it hath been ſeen that 
the Liver, contrary to its natural ſite , hath lien on the left fide, and the Spleen on the right. Some Women 
alſo have had their Privities cloſed, and not perforated, the membranons obſtacle, which they call the Hymen, 
bindering. And men are ſometimes born with their Fundaments, Ears, Noſes, and all the reſt of the paſſa- 
ges ſhut, and accounted monſtrous, Nature erring from its intended ſcope. But to conclude, thoſe Monſters are 
thought to portend ſome ill, which are much differing from their Nature, 


—— — ———— —— — 


CHAP L 


Of the cauſes of Monſters \, and firſt of thoſe Monſters which appear for the glory 
of God, and the puniſhment of Mans wickedeſ. 


Here are reckoned up many cauſes of Monſters, the firſt whereof is the glory of 
God, that his immenſe power may be maniteſt to thoſe which are ignorant of 
it, by the ſending ot thole things which happen contrary to Nature : for thus 
our Saviour Chriſt anſwered the Diſciples (asking whether He or his Parents 
had offended, who being born blind, received his tight trom him) that neither 
He not his Parents had committed any fault ſo great, but this ſo happened onely 
that the glory and majeſty of God ſhould be divulged by that miracle, and ſuch 
great works. 

Another cauſe is, that God may either puniſh mens wickedneſs, or ſhew ſigns of puniſhment at 
hand, becauſe Parents ſometimes lie and join themſelves together without law and meaſure, or luxu- 
riouſly and beaſtly, or at ſuch times as they ought to torbear by the command ot God and the 
Church, ſuch monſirous, horrid and unnatural bixths do happen. 


The 
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The Figure of a Colt with a Mans Face, 


At Verona, An. Dom. 
1254. a Mare foaled a 
Colt with the perfect 
face of a Man, but all 
the reſt of the body 
like an Horſe : a little 
after that the Wars be- 
tween the Florentines 
and Piſans began, by 
which all Faly was in 
a combuſtion. 
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About the time that Pope Fxlizs the ſecond rai- 
ſed up all Ttaly, and the greateſt part of Chriften- 
dom againſt Lewis the Twelfth, the King of France, 
in the Year of our Lord 1512. (in which Year, u 
on Eaſter day, near Ravenna was fought that mortal 
battle, in which the Popes Forces were overthrown) 
a Monſter was born in Ravenna, having a Hom up- 
on the Crown of his head, and belides, two wings, 
and one foot alone, moſt like to the feet of Birds of 
prey, and in the knee thereof an eye, the Priviticsof 
male and female, the reſt of the body like a man, as 
you may ſee by this Figure. 


T3 
C4 ova.” 


The third cauſe is, an abundance of (ced and over- 
flowing matter. The fourth, the ſame in too little 
quantity, and deficient, The hfth, the force and 
efficacy of imagination. The ſixth, the ſtraightneſs 
of the Womb. The ſeventh, the diſorderly ſite of 
the party with child , and the poſition of the parts ND 
- the body. The co_ - fall, ſtrain, or ſtroak, DD XV 
eſpecially upon the belly of a woman with child, === MF" 

The ad benti_ng diſcaſes, or affeds by a ———— — 

other accident. The tenth, the confuſion and mingling together of the ſeed. The eleventh, the 
craft and wickedneſs of the Devil. There are ſome others which are accounted for Monſters, bc- 
cauſe their original or efſence full of admiration, or do aſſume a certain prodigious form by the craft 
of ſome begging Companions 3 therefore we will ſpeak briefly of them in their place, in this our 
Treatiſe of Montiers. 


CHAP. Il 
Of Monſters cauſed by too great abundance of Seed. 


Ecing we have alrcady handled the two former- and truly final cauſes of Monſters , we mult 
now come to thoſe which are material, corporeal, and efficient cauſcs, taking our beginnin 
from that we call the too great abundance of the matter of ſced. It is the opinion of tho 

Philofophers which have written of Monſters, that if at any time a Creature bearing one at once, as 
Man, ſhall caſt forth more ſeed in copulation than is neceſſary to the generation of one body, it 
cannot be that onely one ſhould be begot of all that : therefore from thence either two or more 
mult ariſe: whereby it cometh to paſs, that theſe are rather judged wonders, becauſe they happen 
ſeldom, and contrary to common cuſtom. Superfluous parts happen by the ſame cauſe that Twins 
and many at one birth, contrary to Natures courſe, do chance, that is, by a larger effuſion of ſecd 
than is required for the framing of that part, that ſoit exceeds either in number or cle in great- 
nels. So Aſtin tells that in his time in the Eaſt, an Infant was born, having all the parts from the 
belly upwards double, but from thence downward ſingle and limple: for it had two heads, four 
eyes, two breafis, four hands, in all the reſt like to another child, and it lived a little while. Celius 
Rhodiginus (aith he ſaw two Monſters in Italy, the one male, the other female, handſomely and ncat- 
ly. made through all their bodies, except their heads, which were double the male died within 
a'few days after it was born, but the female (whoſe ſhape is here delincated) lived tive and twenty 
years, which is contrary to the common cuſtom of Monſters; for they for the molt part are very 
ſhort-lived, becauſe they both live and are born, as it were, againſt Natures conſent 3 to which may 


be 
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be added, they do not love themſelves, by reaſon they are made a ſcorn to others, and that by that « 
means lead a hated life. 

But it is moſt remarkable which Lycoſthenes telleth of a * Woman-mouſter;, for, excepting hes 
two heads, ſhe was framed in the reſt of her body to an exact perfeRtion : her two heads had the 
like deſire to eat and drink, to ſleep, to ſpeak, and todo every thing z ſhe begged from door to door, 
every one giving to herfreely, Yet at length ſhew was baniſhed Bavaria, * that by the frequent 


looking upon her, the imagination of Women with child, trongly moved, ſhould make the like in: 
preſſion in the Infants they bare in their Wombs. SY hn "_ 


The Effigies of a * Maid with two heads. The E ffigies of two * Girls whoſe Backs grew together: 
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 Inthe Year of our Lord 1475. at Verona in Þtaly, two * Girls were born with their backs ſiick- 
ing _ from the lower part of the ſhoulders unto the very buttocks. The novelty and ltranges 


neſs of the thing moved their Parents, being but poor, to carry them through all the chief Towns in 
Italy to get money of all ſuch as came to ſee them, 


The Figure of a Man with another growing ont of bim, 


In the Year 1530. there was a man to be ſeen 
at Paris, out of whoſe belly another, perte&t in all 
, his members except head, hanged forth as if he 
> Mme MN had been grafted there. The man was forty years 
"2. vl h; old, and he carried the other implanted or grow- 
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ing out of him, in his arms, with ſuch admiration 
to the beholders, that many ran very earneſtly to 
ſee him, : 


The 
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The Figure of a Colt with a Mans Face, 


At Verona, An. Dom. 
1254. a Mare foaled a 
Colt with the perfect 
face of a Man, but all 
the reſt of the body 
like an Horſe : a little 
after that the Wars be- 
tween the Florentines 
and Piſans began, by 
which all Haly was in 
a combuſtion. 


__ About the time that Pope Fulizs the ſecond rai- 
ſed up all Ttaly, and the greateſt part of Chriſten- 
dom againſt Lewis the Twelfth, the King of France, 
in the Year of our Lord 1512. (in which Year, u 
on Eaſter day, near Ravenna was fought that mortal 
battle, in which the Popes Forces were overthrown) 
a Monſter was born in Ravenna, having a Hom up- 
on the Crown of his head, and beſides, two wings, 
and one foot alone, moſt like to the feet of Birds of 
prey, and in the knee thereof an eye, the Privitiesof 
male and female, the reſt of the body like a man, as 
you tmay {ce by this Figure. 


The third cauſe is, an abundance of (ced and over- 
flowing matter. The fourth, the ſame in too little 
quantity, and deficient, The hfth, the force and 
efficacy of imagination. The fixth, the ſtraightneſs 
of the Womb. The ſeventh, the diſorderly fite of 
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eſpecially upon the belly of a woman with child, "VE 
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The nineth, hereditary diſcaſes, or affe&s by any  F——_ —— 
other accident. The tenth, the confuſion and mingling together of the ſeed. The eleventh, the 
craft and wickedneſs of the Devil. There are ſome others which are accounted for Monſters, bc- 
cauſe their original or eſſence full of admiration, or do afſume a certain prodigious form by the craft 
of ſome begging Companions z therefore we will ſpeak briefly of them in their place, in this our 
Treatiſe of Montiers. 


CHAP. IL 
Of Monſters cauſed by too great abundance of Seed. 


Ecing we have already handled the two former and truly final cauſes of Monſters , we mult 
now come to thoſe which are material, corporeal, and efficient cauſcs, taking our beginning 
from that we call the too great abundance of the matter of ſeed. It is the opinion of thole 

Philofophers which have written of Monſters, that if at any time a Creature bearing one at once, as 
Man, ſhall caſt forth more ſeed in copulation than is neceſlary to the generation of one body, it 
cannot be that onely one ſhould be begot of all that : therefore from thence either two or more 
muſt ariſe: whereby it cometh to paſs, that theſe are rather judged wonders, becauſe they happen 
ſeldom, and contrary to common cuſtom. Superfluous parts happen by the ſame cauſe that Twins 
and many at one birth, contrary to Natures courſe, do chance, that is, by a larger effuſion of ſecd 
than 1s required for the framing of that part, that ſoit exceeds cither in number or clſe in great- 
nels. So Aſtin tells that in his time in the Eaſt, an Infant was born, having all the parts from the 
belly upwards double, but from thence downward {imgle and {imple: for it had two heads, four 
eyes, two breafis, four hands, in all the reſt like to another child, and it lived alittle while. Celius 
Rhodiginus ſaith he ſaw two Monſiersin Italy, the one male, the other female, handſomely and neat- 
ly. made through all their bodies, except their heads, which were double 3 the male died within 
a'few daysafter it was born, but the female (whoſe ſhape is here delincated) lived tive and twenty 
years, which is contrary to the common cuſtom of Monſtersz for they for the molt part are very 
ſhort-lived, becauſe they both live and are born, as it were, againſt Natures conſent ; to which. may 
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be added, they do not love themſelves, by reaſon th de a {; 
notre 9 ny » by ey are made a ſcorn to others, and that by that 
But it is moſt remarkable which Lycoſthenes telleth of a * Woman-mouſter; for. excevti 

two heads, ſhe was tramed in the reſt of her body to an exact perfeCtion : her ewo Nome _ 
like deſire to eat and drink, to ſleep, to ſpeak, and todo every thing ſhe begged from door to door 

= one giving pr oy freely. Yet Og ſhew was baniſhed Bavaria, Ie that by the frequent 
ookIng upon her, the imagination of Women with child, ſtrong! |h tke im 

preſſion in the Infants they bare in their Wombs. Sang ear, TEETER 


The Effigies of a * Maid with two heads. The Effigies of two * Girls whoſe Backs grew together. 
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In the Year of our Lord 1475. at Verona in Italy, two * Girls were born with their backs ſiick- 
ing together from the lower part of the ſhoulders unto the very buttocks. The novelty and frmns. 


nels of the thing moved their Parents, being but poor, tocarry th | | 
Italy to get money of all ſuch as came to ſee =_ ; rry them through all the chick Towns in 


The Figure of a Man with another growing ont of bim, 


In the Year 1530. there was a man to be ſeen 
at Paris, out of whoſe belly another, perte& in all 
his members except head, hanged forth as if he 
had been grafted there. The man was forty years 
NEC WR old, and he carried the other implanted or grow- 
NE WIN; ing out of him, in his arms, with ſuch admixation 


ſee him, 


The 


to the beholders, that many ran very earneſtly to 
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The Effigies of a horned or hooded Monſter, 


At ®wiers, a (mall Village ſome ten miles from 
Twrin in Savoy, in the Year 1578. upon the ſeven- 
teenth day 4 anuary, about eight of the Clock at 
night, an honeſt Matron brought forth a Child ha- 
ving five horns, like to Rams horns, ſet oppoſite to 
one another upon his head : he had alſo a long piece 
of fleſh, like in ſome ſort to a French-hood . which 
Women uſe to wear, hanging down from his fore- 
head by the nape of his neck almoſt the length of 
his back: two other picces of fleſh, like the collar of 
a ſhirt, were wrapped about his neck : the fingers 
ends of both his hands ſomewhat reſembled a Hawks 
Talons, and his knees ſeemed to be in his hams : the 
Tight leg and the right foot were of a very red co- 
lour;z the reſt of the body was of a tawny colour : 
it is ſaid he gave ſo terrible a {critch when he 'was 
brought forth, that the Midwives, and the reſt of the 
Women that were at her labour, were ſo frighted 
that they preſently lcft the houſe and ran away. 
When the Duke of Savey heard of this Monſter, he 
commanded it ſhould be brought to him, which 
performed, one would hardly think what various 
cenſures the Courtiers gave of it. 


Im ke 
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The Monſter you ſee here delineated, was found 
in the middle and innermoſt part of an * Egg, with 
the face of a Man, but hairs yielding a horrid repre- 
{entation of Snakes 3 the chin had three other Snakes 
ſtretched forth like a beard. It was firſt ſeen at 
Autun, at the houſe of one Bancheron a Lawycr: a 
Maid breaking tnany Eggs to butter, the white of 
this Egg given a Cat, preſently killed her. Laſily, 
this Monſter coming to the hands of the Baron Sene- | br | 
ey, was brought to King Charles the nineth being ———F 
then at Metz. AY 
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F Theſhape of a Monſter found in an Egg. The Effigies of a monſtrous * Child, having two 
beads, two arms, and four legs. 


In the Year 1546. a Woman at Paris in her ſixth Moneth of her account, brought forth a * Chiki 
having two heads, two arms, and fourlegs. I difſeQting the body of it, found but one heart, by which 
one may know it was but one Infant. For you may know this from Ariftotle, whether the mon- 
ſtrous birth be one or more joined together, by the principal part : forif the body have but one heart, 


it is but one; if two, it is double by the joining together in the conception. 
I 
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' Inthe Year 1569. a certain'Woman of Tours was delivered of * Twins joined together with 
one head, and naturally embracing each other. Renatus Ciretus the famous Chirurgeon of thoſe 
parts, ſent me their Sceleton, 


The Portraiture of * Twins joined together The Effigies of two © Girls being Twins, 
with one Head. joined together by their Fore-heads, 
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Munſter writes that in the Village Briſftan, not far from Worms, in the Year 1495. he ſaw two 
* Girls perfc& and entire in every part of their bodics, but they had their Fore-heads fo joincd toge- 
ther that they could not be parted or ſevered by any art : they lived together ten years, then the 
one dying, it was necdful to ſeparate the living, from the dead : but the did not long out-live her a 


ſiſter, by reaſon of the malignity of the wound made in parting them aſunder. 


In the Year of our Lord 1570. the twenticth of 7rly, at Paris in the ſtreet Grwilliers, at the ſign 
of the Bell, theſe two Intants were born , differing in {ex, with that ſhape of body that you ſee here 
expreſſed in the Figure. They were baptized in the Church of S. Nicolas of the Fields, and named 
Ludovicus and Ludovica, their Father was a Maſon, his name was Peter Germane, his firname Petit Diers 


(i. ) Little-God, his Mothers name was Mathez Petronilla. 


The ſhape of the Infants lately born at Paris. 
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In the Year 1572. in Pont de See near Angers, a little Town, were born upon the tenth day of 
Fly, two Girls, perfe& in their limbs, but that they had but four fingers apicce on their left hands: 
they clave together in thcir fore-parts, from their breſt to their navel, which was but one, as their 


heart alſo but one; their liver was divided into four lobes; they lived half an hour, and were ba- 
ptizcd. 


The Figure of two Girls joined together in The Figure of a Child with two beads, and 
their breaſts and belly. the body as big, «s one of four moneths old. 
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Celius Rhodiginus tclIs, that in a Town of his Countrey called Sarzano, Italy being troubled 
cap.8, 


with Civil Wars, there was born a Monſter of unuſual bigneſs; for he had two heads, having all 
his limbs anſwerable in greatneſs and tallneſs toa Child of four Moneths old : between his two 
heads, which were both alike, at the ſetting on of the ſhoulder, it had a third hand put forth, which 


did not exceed the ears in length, for it was not all ſeen : it was born the 5. of the Ides of March, 
I514. 


The Figure of one with four legs and The Figure of a man out of whoſe belly another 
as many arms. ; bead ſhewed it ſelf. 
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Fovianus Pontanus tells in the Year 1529, In the Year that Francis the firſt, King of 
the nineth day of January, there was a man- France, entered into League with the Swiſ- 
child born in Germany, having four arms, and ſes, there was born a monſter in Germany, 


as many legs. out of the midſt of whoſe belly there ſtood 


a great head it came to mans age, and his 
lower, and as it were inſerted head, was 
nouriſhed as much as the true and upper 
head, 


In 


— 
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The ſhape of two monſtrous Twins, being but of one onely Sex. 


In the Year 1572. the laſt day 
of February, in the Pariſh of Vin- 
ban , in the way as you go from 
Carnuta to Paris, ina (mall Village 
called Bordes, one called Cypria- 
aa Giranda the Wite of James Mer- 


h ==" _—__ chant a Husbandman, brought forth 
EC Uo hi 
SZ, OM OS (5; this Monſier whoſe ſhape you ſee 
— 44 |; WA Ny; here delineated, which lived until 
= Wo NEC, + Dþ k " 
"> WS} + = the Sunday following, being but of 


one onely Sex, which was the Fe- 
male; 


. In the Year 1572. on Faſter 
Monday at Metz in Lorain, in the 
Inn whoſe Sign is the Holy Ghoſt, 
7, a Sow pigged a Pig which had 
\S F>\ eight Legs, four Ears, and the Head 
TIT yp WY of a Dog 3 the hinder part from the 
LD ' TON I *JJJ UL belly downward was parted in two 
WAS 08 . as in Twins, but the fore-parts grew 
de into one 3 it had two Tongues in 
<a mTy h h, with four Teeth i 
Al the mouth, with four Teeth in the 
AN upper Jaw, and as »many in the 
lower. The Sex was not to be 
diltinguiſbed , whether it were a 
Bore or Sow Pig, for there was one 
flit under the Tail, and the hinder 
parts were all rent and open. The 
thape of this Monſter, as it is here 
{ct down, was ſent me by Borgeſius 
the famous Phytician of Metz. 
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CHAP. IIL e 


Of Women bringing many Children at one birth. 


Oran is a Creature bringing uſually but one at a birth : but there have been ſome who 
have brought forth two, ſome three, ſome tour, ſome five, fix, or more at one birth. 
Empedocles thought that the abundance of ſeed was the cauſe of ſuch numerous births : * De gen.anim. 
the Sticks affirm thedivers Cells or Partitions of the Womb to be rhe caulc 3 tor the {cd being va- 4p-4- 
riouſly parted into theſe Partitions, and the conception divided, thcre are INOrc children brought 
forth 3 nootherwiſe than in Rivers, the Water beating againſt the Rocks, is turned into divers cir- 
cles or rounds. But Ariſtotle ſaith there is no reaſon to think fo; for in Women that parting ot the 
WombintoCells, as in Dogs and Sows, taketh no placez for Womens wombs have but one cavity, 
parted into two receſſes, the right and left, nothing coming between , except by chance diftin- 
guiſhed by a certain line3 for often Twins he in the fame ſide of the Womb. Ariſto:les opinions, 
that a Woman cannot bring forth more than tive children at one birth. The Maid of Awgz/tus 
Ceſar brought forth five at a birth, and a ſhort while after the and her children died. In the year 
1554. at Bearn in Switzerland, the Wife of Dr. Jobn Gelenger brought forth tive children at one 
birth, three Boys and two Girls. Albucraſis affirms a Woman to have been the Mother of feven 
children at one birth and another, who by ſome external injury did abort, brought forth hifteen _ 
perfeQly ſhaped in all their parts. Pliny reports that it was extant in the writings of Phylicians, £/9.7.cap.11. 
that twelve children were born atone birth 3 and that there was another in Peloponneſizs which tour ©##'3* 
ſeveral times was dclivered of hve children at one birth , and. that the greater part of thoſe chil- 
dren lived. It is reported by Dalechampizs that Bonaventura the flave of one Savil, a Gentleman 
of Sena, at one time brought torth ſeven children, of which tour were baptized. In our time, be= 
tween Sarte and Main, in the Pariſh of Seaxx, not far from Chambellay, there is a Familyand No- 
ble Houſe called Maldemeure, the Wife of the Lord of Maldemerre, the firlt year ſhe was married 
brought forth Twins, the ſecond year ſhe had three children, the third year four, the fourti) year 
five, the fifth year fix, and of that birth ſhe dicd : of thoſe fix one 1s yet alive, and is I ord of Mal- 
demenre. In the Valley of Bearfort, in the County of Anjox, a young Woman the daughter of Mace 
Channiere, when at one perfect birth ſhe had brought forth one child, the tenth' day following ſhe tell 
in labour of another, but could not be delivered until it was pulled from her by force, and was the 
dcath of the Mother, 
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The Pifture of Dorothy great with child 


with many children. 
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Book of the Hiſtory, writeth that one Margaret, a wo- 

Poliſh Hiſtory. man ſprung from a noble and ancient Family 
near Cracovia, and wife to Count Virboſlaus, 
brought forth at one birth thirty five live 
children, upon the twenticth day of Zanzary in 
the Year 1296. Franciſcus Picus Mirandula 
writeth, that one Dorothy an Italian had 
twenty children at two births; at the firſt 
nine and at the ſecond eleven, and that ſhe 
was ſo big, that ſhe was forced to bear up her 
belly, which lay upon her knees, with a broad 
and large ſcarff tied about her neck, as you 
may ſee by this Figure, 
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And they are to be reprehended here again, who affirm the cauſe of numerous births to conſiſt in 
the variety of the Cells of the Womb 3 for they feign a Womans Womb to have ſeven Cells or Par- 
titions, three on the right fide for Males, three on the left fide for Females, and one in the midſt for 
Hermaphrodites or Scrats : and this untruth hath gone ſo far, that there have been ſome that at- 
firmed every of the ſeven Cells to have been divided into ten Partitions, into which the ſeed diſper- 
{cd, doth bring forth a divers and numerous increaſe, according to the variety of Cclls furnithed 
with the matter of ſeed 3 which, though it may ſeem to have been the opinion of Hippocrates in his 
Book De Natura Peri, notwithſtanding, it is repugnant to reaſon, and to thoſe things which are ma- 
nifclily apparent to the cycs and ſenſes. 

Lib.g, de Gen, The opinion of Ariſtotle is more probafle, who faith Twins and more at one birth, are begot and 
«nin. cap.14, brought forth by the ſame cauſe that thefixth hnger groweth on the hand, that is, by the abundant 
plenty of the ſeed, which is greater and more copious than can be all taken up in the natural fra- 
ming of one body for if it all be forced into one, it maketh one with the parts increaſed more then 
i5 fit, cither in greatneſs or number z but if it be, as it were, cloven into divers parts, it cauſeth more 


than one at one birth. 


— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Hermaphrodites, or Scrats. 


neration and conformation from the abundance of ſeed, and are called fo, becauſe they 

are of both Scxcs, the Woman yielding as much ſecd as the Man. For hereupon it com- 

meth to paſs that the forming faculty ( which always endeavours to produce ſomething, like it 

as ) _ labour both the matters almoſt with equal force, and is the cauſe that one body is of 
th ſexes. 

Yet ſome make four differences of Hermaphrodites 3 the firſt of which is the male Hermaphro- 
dite, who is a perfe& and abſolute male, and hath only a ſlit in the Perinexm not perforated, and 
trom which neither Urin nor Seed doth flow. The ſecond is the female , which belides her na- 
tural Privity, hath a fleſhy and skinny ſimilitude of a mans Yard, but unapt for erc&ion and cja- 
culation of ſeed, and wanteth the Cod and Stones; the third difference is of thoſe, which albeit they 
bear the expreſs tigures of members belonging to both ſexes, commonly ſet the one againſt the 
other, yct are found unapt for generation, the one of them onely ſerving tor making of water : the 
tourth difference is of thoſe who are able in both ſexes, and throughly perform the part of both man 
and woman, becaule they have the genitals of both ſexes complete and perte&, and alſo the right 
breſt like a man, and the left like a woman : the Laws command thoſe to chuſe the ſex which they 
will uſe, and in which they will remain and live, judging them to death if they be found 
to have departed from the ſex they made choice of 3 tor ſome are thought to have abuſed both 
and promiſcuoully to have had their pleaſure with men and women, There are figns by which 


the Phyſicians may diſcern whether the Hermaphrodites are able in the male or female ſex , or 
whethe 


\ Nd here alſo we muſt ſpeak of Hermaphrodites, becauſe they draw the cauſc of their ge- 
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whether they are impotent in both : theſe ſigns are moſt apparent in the Privities and Face; for if 
the matrix be exact in all its dimenſions, and ſo perforated that it may admit a mans Yard. if the : 
Courſes flow that way, if the hair of the head be long, flender and ſoft, and toconclude, if to this 
tender habit of the body a timid and weak condition of the mind be added, the Female ſex is predo- 
minant, and they are plainly to be judged Women. Burt if they have the Perinexm and fundament 
full of hairs, (the which in Women are commonly without any) if, they have a yard of a convenient 
largeneſs, if it ſtand well and readily, and yield ſeed, the Male ſex hath the vreheminence, and they 
are to be judged men. But ifthe conformation of both the genitals, be alike in figure, quantity, and 
efficacy, it is thought to be equally able in both ſexes: although by the opinion of Ariſtotle, thoſe Lib.ge de gente. 
who have double genitals, the one of the male, the other ofthe fernale, the one of them is always PEI- nim.cap.5. ; 


{&, the other impertect. 


The Figure of Hermaphrodite Twins cleaving The Effigies of an Hermaphrodite having 
together with their backs, four hands and feet. 
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Tie ſame day the Venetians and Genoeſes 
entered into league, there was a Monſter born 


Anno Dom. 1436. in the Palatinate, at the In {taly having tour arms and teet, and but 
Village -Robach, near Heidelberg, there were _ head ir lived a little after it was bapti- 
Twins, both Hermaphrodites, born with their zed. fames Ref a Helvetian Chirurgeon 
backs flicking together. {faith he ſaw the like, but which belides had 

the Privities of both ſexes, whoſe tigure I 
have therefore ſet torth, Page 590, 


CHAP. V. 
Of the changing of Sex. 


Matus Lufitanus reports that in the Village Eſquinz, there was a maid named Maria Pateca, 
who at the appointed age for her Courſes to low, had in ftead of them a mans Yard, lying 


before that time hid and covered, ſo that of a Woman ſhe became a Man, and therefore lay- 
ing aſide her Wortans habit, was cloathed in mans, and changing her name, was called Emanzel 3 
who when he had got much wealth by many and great negotiations and commerce in India, returned 
into his Country, and married a wife : but Luſitanzs faith he did not certainly know whether he had 
any children, but that he was certain he remained always beardleſs. 

Anthony Loquenenx, the Kings Keeper or Receiver of his Rents of St. Quintain, at Vermandois, 
lately athrmed to me that he ſaw a man at Reims , at the Inn having the lign of the Swan, in 
the Year 1560. who was taken for a Woman until the fourtcenth year of his age for then it hap- 
pened as he played ſomewhat wantonly with a Maid which lay in the ſame bed with him, his mem- 
bers (hitherto lying hid) ſtarted forth and unfolded themſelves: which when his Parents knew 
(by won of the Eccleſiaſtick power) they changed his name from Joan to Fobn, and put him in mans 
apparel. | 

— years agane, being in the Train of King Charles the Nineth, in the French Glaſs-houſe, I was 
ſhewed g man called Germane Granierus, but by ſome Germane Maria (becauſe in former times when 
he was a Woman he was called Marie) he was of an indifferent ſtature, and well fet body, with 
a thickiand red beard 3 he was taken for a Girl until the fifteenth Year of his Age , becauſe there 
was no ſign of being a man ſeen in his body, and for that amongft Women, he in like attire did 
thoſe things which appertain to Women : in the fifteenth year of his age, whileſt he ſomewhat 
earneltly purſued Hogs given into his charge to be kept, who running into the Corn, he leaped vio- 
lently over a ditch, whereby it came to” paſs that the ſtays and foldings being broken, his hidden 


members ſuddenly broke forth , but not without pain 3 going home, he weeping complained = 
ee 3 S 


UMI 
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his Mother that his guts came forth : with which his Mother amazed, calling Phylicians and Sur- 
geons to counſel, heard he was turned into a man 3 theretore the whole buſineſs being brought to 
the Cardinal the Biſhop of Lenuncure, an aſſembly being called, he received the name and habit of 
a man. | | = 

Pliny reports that the ſon of Caſſinus of a Girl became a Boy, living with his Parentsz but by the 
command of the Sooth-ſayers he was carried into a Deſart Ile, becauſe they thought ſuch Montters 
did always ſhew or portend ſome mon{trous thing, Certaivly women have ſo many and like 
parts lying in their womb, as men have hanging torthz onely a ftrong and livcly heat ſeems to 
be wanting , which may drive forth that which lies hid within : theretore 1n proceſs of time the 
heat being increaſed and flouriſhing, and the humidity (which is predominant in child-hoed)) 
overcome, it is not impoſſible that the virile members, which hitherto Nuggiſh by defect of -heat, 
lay hid, may be put forth; eſpecially if to that ſtrength of the growing heat ſome vehement con- 
cuſſion or jactation of the body be joined, Therefore I think it manitclt by theſe experiments and 
reaſons, that it is not fabulons that ſome women have been changed into men: but you ſhall tind 
in no hiſtory, men that have degenerated into women 3 for Nature always.intends and goes trom the 
imperfe& to the more perfect, but not baſely from the more pertect to the impertect. 


—_—— 


CHAP. VI. 


Of Monſters cauſed by the defe(t of Seed. 


F,on the contrary, the ſeed be any thing deficient in quantity, for the conformation of the In- 

|| fant or Infants, ſome one or more members will be wanting, or more ſhort and decrepit. Here- 

upon it happens that Nature intending Twins, a Child is born with two heads, and but ons 
arm, or altogether lame in the reſt of his limbs, 


The Effgies of a monſtrous child, by reaſon of 
the defeti of the matter of Seed. 


Anno Dom. 1573. I ſaw at St. Andrews Church 
in Paris, a Boy nine years old, born in the Village 
Parparilla, 1x miles trom Gziſez his Fathers name 
was Peter Renard, and his Mother, Marguete : he had 
but two fingers on his right hand, hisarm was well 
proportioned from the top of his ſhoulder almoſt to l; y 
his wrilt, but from thence to his two fingers ends it / 70 
was very deformed 3 he wanted his legs and thighs, WI WONG 


—_— 


although from the right buttock a certain unperte&t Py 
Figure, having onely tour Toes, ſeemed to put it (elf RF} Y 
forth; from the midit of the left buttock two Toes | 
ſprung out, the one of which was not much unlike a 

mans Yard, as you may ſce by the Figure, 


In the Year 1562. in the Calends of November, at Vilz Franca in Gaſcony, this Monſter, a headlcſs 
woman, whoſe Figure hereafter follows, was born, which tigure I Altinus the Phylician gave 
to me,. when I went about this Book of Monſters, he having received it from Fontanus the Phyſician 
of Angoleſtre, who ſeriouſly affirmed he ſaw it. 
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The Figure of a monſtrous woman without a head, before and bebind. 


The Effgies of a Monſter with two heads, 


The Effigies of 2 man without arms , doing 
two legs, and but one arm. 


#ll that is uſually done with bands. 
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A few years agone there was a man of forty years old to be ſeen at Paris, who although he wanted 
his arms, notwithſtanding did indifferently pertorm all thoſe things which are uſually done with 
the hands for with the top of his ſhoulder, head and neck, he would ſtrike an Ax or Hatchet with 
as ſure and firong a blow into a poſt, as any other man could do with his hand : and he would lath 
a Coachmans whip, that he would make it give a great crack, by the ſtrong retraction of the air ; but 
he cat, drank, plaid at Cards, and ſuch like, with his fect. But at laſt he was taken for a Thict and 


Murderer, was hanged and fafined toa wheel. 
Alſo not long ago there was a Woman at Paris without arms, which nevertheleſs did cut, ſew, 


and do many other things, as it ſhe had her hands. 
We read in —_— that Atteginis his wite brought forth a child all of fleſh without any bone, 
ing it ha 


and notwithſian d all the parts well formed, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of Monſters which take their cauſe and ſhape by imagination. 


\magination ſerved other cauſes of the generation of Monſters: for, underſtanding the force of in.agji- 
_ body nation to be ſo powerful in us, as for the moſt part, it may alter the body of them that imas-. 
TOY gine, they ſoon perſuaded themſelves that the faculty which formeth the Infant may be led and go- 
verned by the firm and firong cogitation of the Parents begetting thern (often deluded by nocturnal 
and deceitful apparitions) or by the mother conceiving them 3 and ſo that which is ſtrongly concei- 
| ved in the mind, imprints the force into the Infant conceived in the womb : which thing many 
Gen. c4þ.39. think to be confirmed by Moſes, becauſe he tells that Facob increaſed and bettered the part of the ſheep 
granted to him by Labanhis Wifes father, by putting rods, having the bark in part pulled off, tincly 
ſircaked with white and green, in the places where they uſcd to drink, eſpecially at the time they en- 
gendered, that the repreſentation apprehended in the conception, ſhould be preſently impretſed inthe 
young for the force of imagination hath ſo much power over the Infant, that it ſets upon it the 

notes or charaQters of the thing conceived. 

Wehave read in Heliodorus, that Perſia Queen of ZAthiopia, by her Husband Hidrtes, being, alſo 
an Ethiope, had a daughter of a white complexion, becauſe in the cmbraces of her h:15band, by which 
ſhe proved with child, ſhe carneſtly fixed her eye and mind upon the picture of i!:en fair Andromeda 
ſtanding oppoſite unto her. Damaſcene reports, that he ſaw a Maid hairy like a Bear, which had 
thatdetormity by no other cauſe or occaſion than that her Mother earnclily beheld in the very in- 
ſtant of receiving and conceiving the ſeed, the image of St. Fobn covercd with a Cam:1s skin, hanging 
upon the polts of the bed; 

They ſay Hippocrates by this explication of the cauſes, freed a certain Nobte-woman from ſu- 
{picion of adultery, who being white her ſelf, and her husband alſo white, brought forth a child as 
blackas an Ethiopian, becauſe in copulation ſhe {trongly and continually had in her mind the picure 


of the Ethiope. 
The Effigies of a Maid dll hairy, and an Infant that was black by the imagination of their Parents. 


The force of T* Ancients having diligently ſought into all the ſecrets of Nature, have marked and ob- 
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There are ſome who think the Infant once formed in the Womb, which is done at the utmoſt with- 
intwoand forty days after the conception, is in no danger of the Mothers imagination, neither of 
the ſecd of the Father which is caſt into the Womb, becauſe when it hath got a perfc& tigure, it can- 
not be altered with any external form of thingsz which whether it be true or no, isnot here to be 
inquired of: truly I think it beſt to keep the woman all the time ſhe gocth with child, from the fight 


of ſuch ſhapes and figures. 


\ In Sequer a Village of Saxony, they ſay, a Monſter was born with four feet, eyes, mouth, and noſe 
like a Calf, with a round and red excreſcence of fleſh on the forc-head, and alſo a picce of fleſh like 


a hood hung from his neck upon his back, and it was deformed with its thighs torn and cut, 
The 
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The effigies of a horrid Monſter, having feet, The effigies of an Infant with ike a Frog; 
hands and other parts like a cas ye ITY 
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Anno Dom. 1517. in the Pariſh of Kings-wood in the Foreſt of Biera, in the way to Fontainblear, 
there was a Monſter born with the face of a Frog, being ſeen by Fobn Bellanger, Chirurgeon to the 
Kings Engineers, before the mY of the Town of Harmoy, principally Fobn Bribon the Kings Pro- 
curator in that place, The Fathers name was Amadew the Little, his Mothers Magdalene Sarbucala, 
who troubled with a Fever, by a Womans _ held a quick Frog in her hand until it died ; 
ſhe came thus to bed with her husband and conceived : Bellanger, a man ct an acute wit, thought 
this was the cauſe of the monſtrous deformity of the child. 


TE ————_— 


CHAP. VIIL. 
Of Monfters cauſed by the ſtraitneſſ of the Womb, 


by the ſtraitne(s of the Womb; for ſo Apples growing upon the Trees, if before they 

come to juſt ripencſs they be put into ſtrait Veſſels, their growth is hindred. So ſome 
Whelps which Women take delight in, are hindred from any further growth by the littleneſs of the 
place in which they are kept. Who knoyys not that the Plants growing in the Earth, are hindred 
trom a longer progreſs and propagation of their roots, by the oppolition of a Flint, or any other ſo- 
lid body, and therefore in ſuch places are crooked, flender and weak, but on the other patt, where 
they have free nouriſhment, to be ſtrait and ſtrong? for ſeeing that by the opinion of Naturaliſis, the 
place is the form of the thing placed, it is neceſſary that thoſe things that are ſhut up in ſtraiter ſpaces, 
prohibited of free motion, ſhould be leſſened, depraved, and lamed. 

Empedcles and Diphilus acknowledged three cauſes of monſtrous births : The too great or ſmall 
matter of the ſeed, the corruption of the ſeed, and depravation of growth by the ſiraitneſs or figure 
of the womb , which they thought the chictcſt of all, becauſe they thought the cauſe was ſuch in 
natural births, as in forming of Metals and fulible things, of which Statues being made, do leſs expreſs 
the things they be made for, if the molds or forms into which the matter is poured, be rough, ſca- 


brous, too ſtrait, or otherwiſe faulty. 


ww E arc conſtrained to confeſs by the event of things, that Monſters are bred and cauſed 


CHAP. IX 


Of Monſters cauſed by the ill placing of the Mother, in ſitting, lying down, or any other 
ſite of the body in the time of ber being with child. 


of Nature in the comlineſs and dignity of conformation: it is a thing to be lamen- 
ted and pitied in all, but eſpecially in women with &hild , becauſe that fault doth 
not onely hurt the Mother, but detorms and perverts the Infant which is contained in her womb : 
for we moving any manner of way , mult neceſſarily move whatſoever is within us. There- 


tore they which fit idlely at home all the time of their being with Child, as croſs-legged , _ 
whic 


ww E often too negligently and careleſly corrupt the benefits and corporal endowments 


That the 
ſtraitneſs or 
lirtleneſs of 
the womb 
may be the 
occaſion of 
Monſters, 
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which holding their heads down, do ſew or work with the needle, or do any other labour, which 
preſs the belly too hard with cloaths, breeches, and (wathes, do produce children wry-necked, ſtoo- 
ping, crooked, and disfigured in their feet, hands, and the reſt of their joints, as you may fee in the 
following Figure. 


The Effigies of a child, who from the firſt conception, by the fue of the 
Mother, had his hands and feet ſtanding crooked. 
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CHAP. % 


Of Monſters cauſed by a ſtroke, fall, or the like occaſion. 


Here is no doubt but if any injury happen tg a Woman with child, by reaſon of a ſiroke, fall 
from on high, or the like occaſion, the hurt alſo may extend to the child. Therefore by 


theſe occaſions the tender bones may be broken, wreſted, lirained, or depraved after ſome 
other monſtrous manner : and more, by the like violence of ſuch things, a Vein is often opencd or 
broken, or a flux of bloud, or great Vomiting is cauſed by the vehement concuiion of the »vhole bo- 


dy, by which means the child wants nouriſhment, and therefore will be {mall and litcle, and altoge- 
ther monſtrous. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of Monſters which have their original by reaſon of bereditary diſeaſes. 
B the injury of hereditary diſcaſes Infants grow monſtrous, that is, monſtrouſly deformed : 


for Crook-backed produce Crook-backed, and often-times ſo crooked, that between the 
bunch behind and before, the head lies hid, as a Tortoiſe in her ſhell: ſo Lame produce Lame, 
Flat-noſcd their like, Dwarffs bring forth Dwarffs, Lean bring forth Lean, and Fat produce Fat, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of Monſters by the confuſion of Seed of divers kinds, 


Hat which followeth is a horrid thing tobe ſpoken; but the chafie mind of the Reader will 
give me pardon, and conceive that, which not onely the Stoicks, but all Philoſophers, who 
are buſied about the ſearch of the cauſcs of things muſt hold, That there is nothing obſcene 
or filthy to be ſpoken. Thoſe things that are accounted obſcene may be ſpoken without blame, bur 
they cannot be acted or perpetrated without great wickedneſs, fury and madneſs; therefore that ill 
which in obſcurity conſilts not in word, but wholly in the at, Therefore in times paſt there have 
been ſome, who nothing fearing the Deity, neither the Law, nor themſelves, that is, their ſoul, have 
ſo abjeed and proltrated themſelves, that they have thought themſelves nothing different from 
Beaſts : wherctorc Atheiſts, Sodomites, Out-laws, torgettul of their own excellency and divinity, and 
transformed by filthy luſt, have not doubted to have hlthy and abominable copulation with Beaſts. 
This fo great, fo horrid a crime, for whoſe expiation all the tires in the World are not ſufficient, 
though they too malicioully crafty, have concealed, and the conſcious Bealts could not utter, yet the 
generatcd miſ-ſhapen iſſuc hath abundantly ſpoken and declared, by the unſpeakable power of God, 
the revenger and punither of ſuch impiousand horrible ations. For of this various and promiſcuous 
confuſion of {ccds of a different kind, Monſters have been generated and born, who have been partly 
Mcn and partly Beaſts. 

Thelike detormity cf iſſue is produced, if Beaſts of a different ſpecies do copulate together, Nature 
always aftcCting to generate ſomething which may belike it ſelf: for Wheat grows not but by ſow- 
ing, of Wheat, nor an Apricock but by the {ctting or grafting otan Apricock, tor Nature is a moſt di- 
ligent preſerver of the ſpecies of things. 


The Effigies of a Monſter half Man and half Dog. 


Anno Dom. 1493. there was generated of a Wo- 
man and a Dog, an i{.uc, which trom the navel up- 
wards perfectly retemb!. 4 the thape of the Mother, 
but therchence downwards the Sire, that is, the 
Dog. This Montter was ſent to the Pope that then 
reigned, as Volaterane writcth : allo Cardane men=- cardinc 1ih, 1 4 
tions it; whcrefore I have given you the Figure de v27, rerun 
thereof, 64:94 


The Figure of a Monſter in Face reſembling a Man, 
but a Goat in his other Members. 


Celis Rhodiginus writes 
that at Sibaris, a Herdſman 
called Chrathis fell in love with 
a Goat,and accompanied with 
her, and of this deteftable and 
brutiſh copulation an Infant 
was born, which in legs re- 
ſmbling the Dam, but the 
face was like the Fathers. 
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The Figure of a Pig, with a Head, Face, Hands, and Feet of a Maz. 
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Anno Dom. GE LEZ ZDSS 
I110.in a cer- | — == 
tain Town of === 
Liege (as ſaith ; 
Lycoſthenes) a 
Sow farrowed 
a Pig with the 
Head, Face, SLA | 
Hands and 00, == —— a / 
Feet ofa Man, INS on WY 
but in the reſt Nh 1 1; " 
of the body I #7 
reſembling a | 
Swine, 
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Anno Dom. 1564. at Bruxels at the houſe of one Foeſt Diftzpeert, in the Street Warmoesbroetts, 
a Sow farrowed fix Pigs, the firſt whereof was a Monſter repreſenting a Man in the Head, Face, Fore- 
feet and Shoulders, but in the reſt of the body another Pig, for it had the genitals of a Sow-pig, and 
it ſucked like other Pigs : but the ſecond day after it was farrowed, it was killed of the People to- 
| Hao the Sow, by reaſon of the monſtrouſneſs of the thing. Here followeth the Figure 
TNETCOL, 


The Effigies of # Monſter half Man and half Swine. 


Anno Dom. 1571. at Antwerp, the wife of one Michael a Printer, dwelling with one John Molline a 
Graveror Carver, at the Sign of the Golden Foot in the Camiſtrate, on S. Thomas his day, at ten of 
the Clock in the Morning, brought forth a Monſter wholly like a Dog, but that it had a ſhorter neck, 
and the head of a Bird, To without any Feathers on it. This Monſter was not alive, for that the 
Mother was delivered before her time 3 but ſhe giving a great ſcritch in the inſtant of her dclive- 
rance the Chimney of the houſe fell down, yet hurt no body, no nci ſo much as any one of tour lit- 
tle children that fate by the fire-ſide. 


The Figure of a Monſter like a Dog, but with a Head like a Bird. 
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The Figure of a three-headed Lamb, 


Lewis Gellius writeth that he hath read in 
an approved Author , that an Ewe once 
brought forth a Lion, a Beaſt of an unlike and 
adverſe nature to her, 

An.Dom.1577. in the Town of Blandythree 
miles from Melon, there was lambed a Lamb 
having three heads, the middlemoſt of which 
was bigger than the rclt 3 when one bleated 
they all bleated. Fobn Bellanger the Chirur- 
geon of Melo athrmed that he ſaw this Mon- 
ter, and got it drawn, and ſent the tigure 
thereof to me with that humane Menſter that 
had the head of Frog, which we have former- 
ly deſcribed. 

There are ſome Monſters in whoſe genera- 
tion by this there may ſeem to be ſome di- 
vine caule, for that their beginnings cannot 
be derived or drawn from the gencral cauſe 
ot Monſters that is, Natuxe, or the errours 
thereof,, by reaſon of ſome of the fore-men- 
tioned particular cauſes : ſuch are theſe Mon- 
{ters that are wholly againſt all Nature, like 
that which we fermerly mentioned of a Lion 
yeaned by an Ewe, 

Yct Altrologers ( leſt there ſhould ſeem to 
be any thing which they are ignorant of) re- 
ter the cauſes of thele to certain conficllations 
and aſpects of the Planets and Stars, according to Ariftotles ſaying in his Problems 3 in confirmation 
whereof they tell us this tale. It happened in the time of Albertus Magnus, that in a certain Village, 
a Cow brought forth a Calf which was half a man : the Townſmen apprehended the Herdſman, and 
condemned him as guilty of ſuch a crime, to be preſently burnt together with the Cow 3 but by good 
luck Alherturwas there, to whom they gave credit, by reaſon of his much and certain experience in 
Aſtrology, that it was not occaſioned by any humane wickednels, but by the efficacy of a certain poſi- 
tion of the Stars that this Monſter was born. 


—— —_— — — — — — ————— 
— — 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Monſters occaſioned by the craft-and ſubtilty of the Devil. 


LES 


courteous Reader, if pcradventure going further from our purpoſe, we may ſcer tO {peak more 

freely and largely of the Exiſtence, Nature, and Kinds of Devils. Therctore tirlt it is manitett 
that there are Conjurers, Charmers, and Witches, 'which whatloever they do, pertorm it by an agree- 
ment and compa& with the Devil, towhom they have addiated themſelves: for none can be ad- 
mitted into that Society of Witches, who hath not forſaken God the Creator, and his Saviour, and 
hath not transferred the Worſhip due to Him above, upon the Devil, to whom he hath obliged him- 
{clf. And afſurcdly.,whoſoever addicts himlelt to theſe Magical vanities and Witchcrafts,doth it either 
becauſe he doubts of Gods Power.Promiſes, ſteady and great Good Will towards us : orclſe for that 


I: treating of ſuch Monſters as are occahoned by the craft of the Devil, we crave pardon of the 


he is maddcd with an carneſt detire of knowing things to come 3 orelfe becauſe diſdaining poverty, 


he affects and delires from a poor eſtate to become rich on the ſudden. It is the conftant opinion 
of all, both Ancient and Modern, as well Philoſophers as Divines, that there are ſome ſuch men z 
which when they have once addictcd themſelves to impious and devilliſh Arts, can by the wondrous 
craft of the Devil, do many ſtrange things, and change, and corrupt bodies, and the health and life 
of them, and the condition of all mundane things. Alſo experience forceth us to contcſs the ſame ; 
for puniſhments are ordained by the Laws againſt the Proteſlors and Pra&iſcrs of ſuch Arts; but 
thcre are no Laws againſt thole things which neither ever have been, nor ever came into the know- 
ledge of raen : for ſuch things are rightly judged and accounted for impoſhbilitics, which have never 
n xd of. 
iy _ wart of Chriſt there have been many ſuch People; for you may find in Exodus and Le- 
viticus Laws made againſt ſuch perſons by Moſes, by whom God gave the Law to his People. The 
Lord gave the ſentence of death to Ochaſias by his Prophet, tor that he turned unto theſe kind of 
people, We are taught by the Scriptures that there are good and evil ſpirits, and that the tormer 
are termed Angels, but the latter Devils 3 for the Law is allo ſaid to be given by the Miniltry of An- 
gels: and itisfaid that our bodies ſhould riſe again at the ſound of x Trumpet, and at the voice of an 
Arch-Angel. Chrift faid that God would ſend his Angels to receive the Elect into the Heavens. 
The Hittory of Fob teſtifieth that the Devil ſent tire trom Heaven , and killed his Sheep and Cat- 
tel,' and raiſed winds that ſhook the four corners of the houſe, and overwhelmed his children in 
the ruines thereof. The Hiſtory of Achab mentioneth a certain lying ſpirit in the mouth of the 


falſe Prophets, Satan entring into Judas moved him to betray _ Devils who in a' great _ 
4} x 
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ber poſſeſſed the body of a man, were called and obtained of Chriſt that they might enter into Swine, 

whom they carricd headlong into the Sea. | 
In the beginning God created a great number of Angels, that thoſe divine and incorporeal ſpirits 
might inhabit Heaven, and as Meſſengers, ſignitie Gods pleaſure to men, and as Miniſters or Servants, 
pertorm his commands, who might be as Over-ſcers, and Protectors of humane affairs. Yet of this 
xeat number there were ſome who were blinded by pride, and thereby alſo caſt down from the 
The Power of 1; eſence, and heavenly habitation of God the Creator. Theſe harmful and crafty ſpirits dclude 
evil ſpirit 3” mens minds by divers jugling tricks, and arealways contriving ſomething toour harm, and would 
The differcn- in a ſhort ſpace deſtroy mankind, but that God reftrains their tury 3 for they can onely do ſo much 
ces of Devils. as is permitted them : Expelled Heaven,ſome of them inhabit the Air,others the bowels of the Earth 
there toremain till God ſhall come to judge the World : and as you ſce the Clouds in the Air ſome- 
whiles torcſemble Centaurs, otherwhiles Serpents, Rocks, Towers, Men, Birds, Fiſhes, and other 
ſhapes: ſo thele ſpirits turn themſelves into all the ſhapes and wondrous forms of things 3 as oft- 
times into wild Beaſts, into Serpents, Toads, Owls, Lapwings, Crows or Ravens, Goats, Aſſes, Dogs, 
Cats, Wolves, Bulls, and the like. Moreover, they oft-times afſlume and enter humane bodies, as 
well dead as alive, whom they torment and puniſh, yea alſo they transform themſelves into Angels 

of Light. 

The delafions They feign themſelves to be ſhut up and forced by Magical Rings, but that is onely their deceit 
of Devil. and craft; they wiſh, fear, love, hate, and oft-times as by the appointment and decree of God, they 
puniſh MalefaCtors : for we read that God ſent evil Angels into Egypt, there to deltroy, They howl 
in the night , they murmur and rattle as if they were bound in chains, - they move Benches, Tables, 
Counters, Props, Cupbords, Children in the Cradles, play at Tables and Cheſs, turn over Books, tell 
Money, walk up and down Rooms and are heard to laugh, to open Windows and Doors, caft ſound- 
ing Veſſels, as Braſs and the like, upon the ground, break Stone-pots and Glaſſes, and make other the 
 .. like noiſes. Yctyoneofall theſe things appear to us when we ariſe in the morning, neither tind we 
_ any thing out of its place or broken, They are called by {everal names, as Devils, Evil ſpirits, Incwbi, 
'  Swceubi, Hobgoblins, Fairies, Robin-good-fellows, Evil angels, Sathan, Lucifer, the Father of Lies, 
Prince of Darkneſs, and of the World, Legion, and other names agreeable to their Offices and 
Natures. 


A — 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the ſubterrene Devils, and ſuch as haunt Mines. 


What the Des 
vils in Mines 
do, 


there are ſeen ſpirits, who in the ſhape and habit of Men, work there, and running up and 

down ſeem to do much work, when notwithſtanding they do nothing indeed. But in the 
mean time they hurt none of the by-ſtanders, unleſs they be provoked thereto by words or laughter : 
for then they will throw ſome heavy or hard thing upon him that hurt them, or injure them ſome 
other way. 

The a Author affirms that there is a filver Mine in Rhetia, out of which Peter Briot, the Gover- 
your of the place, did in his time get much Silver. In this Mine there was a Devil, who chiefly on 
Friday, when as the Miners put the Mineral they had digged into Tubs, kept a great quarter, and 
made himſelf exceeding buſic, and poured the Mineral as he lifted, out of one Tub into another. 
It happened one day that he was more buſie than he uſed to be, ſo that one of the Miners reviled 
him, and bad him be gone on a vengeance to the puniſhment appointed for him. The Devil offen- 
ded with this imprecation and ſcoff, ſo wrelted the Miner, taking him by the head, twining hisneck 
about, he ſet his face behind him, yet was not the Workman killed therewith, but lived, and was 
known by divers for many years after, 


| «5: Lavater writes, that by the certain "report of ſuch as work in Mines, that in ſome Mines 


CHAP. XV. 


By what means the Devils may deceive us, 


vers ways: for they excel in purity and ſubtilty of eſſence, and in the much uſe of things : 

beſides, they challenge a great preheminence, as the Princes of this World, over all ſublu- 
nary bodies. Wherefore it is no marvel if they, the Teachers and Parents of Lies, ſhould caſt clouds 
and miſts before our Eyes from the beginning, and turn themſelves into a thouſand ſhapes of things 
and bodies, that by thelc juglings and tricks they may ſhadow and darken mens minds, 


R (): minds involved in the carthy habitation of our bodies, may be deluded by the Devils di- 
Devils are 
Spirits, 


EE 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Succubi and Incubi. 


Owertful by theſe fore-mentioned Arts and Deceits, they have ſundry times accompanied with 

men in copulation, whereupon ſuch as have had to do with men, were called Sxccubi; thoſe 
-_ mage WE which made uſe of Women, Incubi. Verily St. Auguſtine ſeemeth not to be altogether againſt 
Dei,cap. 22, 6 1 but that they, taking upon them the ſhape of man, may till the genitals, as by the help of Nature, 
23, - wry that by this means they may drawalide the unwary, by the flames of Luſt, from Vertue and 

aſtity. 

. An Hiſtory, =Fobn Rufe, in his Book of the Conception and Generation of Man, writes that in his time, a 
certain 


The reaſon of 
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certain Woman of monſtrous luſt, and wondrous imprudency, had to do by night with a Devil that 
turned himſelf into a man, and that her belly ſwelled up preſently after the at, and when as(ke 
thought ſhe was with child, the fell into ſogrievous a diſcaſe, that ſhe voided all ht entrails by ſtoo], 
Mcdicins nothing at all prevailing, | 

Thelike Hiſtory is told of a ſervant of a certain Butcher, who thinking too attentively on Vene- An Hiſtory, 
rous matters, a Devil appeared to him in the ſhape of a Woman, with whom (ſuppoſing it to be a 
Woman) when as he had todo, his genitals ſo burned after the a&, that becoming inflamed he died 
with a great deal of torment. 

Neither doth Peter Paludanus, and Martin Arelatenſis think it abſurd to affirm that Devils may be- An opinion 
get children, if they ſhall cjaculate into the Womans womb ſeed taken from ſome man either dead confured. 
or alive, Yet this opinion is molt abſurd and full of falſity, mans ſeed conſiſting of a ſeminal or 
ſanguinous matter, and much ſpirit : if it run othcswiſe into the womb than from the teſticles, and 
ſtay never ſo little a while, it loſeth its ſtrength and cthcacy, the heat and ſpirits yaniſhing away 3 
for cven the too great length of a mans yard is reckoned amongſt the cauſes of barrennels, by reaſon 
that the ſced is cooled by the length of the way. If any in copulation, after the cjaculation of the 
ſced, preſently draw themſelves trom the Womans embraces, they are thought not to generate, by 
reaſon of the air cntering into the yet open womb,. which is thought to corrupt the ſeed. By which — 
it appears how falſe that Hiſtory in Averrois is, of a certain Woman that ſaid ſhe conceived with child — = __ 
by a mans ſeed (hed in a Bath, and fodrawn into her womb, ſhe cntcting the Bath preſently after yia of falſe- 
his dcparture forth. It is much leſs credible that Devils can copulate with Women, for they are hood. 
ofan abſolute ſ{pirituous Nature 3 but bloud and fleſh are neceſſary for the generation of man, What 
natural reaſon can allow that the incorporcal Devils can love corporeal Women ? And how can we 
think that they can generate, who want the inſtruments of generation ? How can they who neither 
eat nor drink bc ſaid to {well with ſeed ? Now where the propagation of the ſpecies is not neceſſary 
to be (upplicd by the ſucceſſion of individuals, Nature hath givenno defire to Venery, neither hath 
it imparted the uſe of generation 3 but the Devils once created were made immortal by Gods ap- 
pointment : If the faculty of generation ſhould be granted to Devils, long ſince all places had been 
full of them. Wherefore if at any time Women with child by the familiarity of the Devil, ſeem to The np 
travel, we muſt think it happens by thoſe Arts we mentioned in the former Chapter, to wit, they 
uſe to (tuff up the bodies of living Women with cold clouts, bones, pieces of iron, thorns, twiſted 
hairs, pieces of wood, Serpents, and a world of ſuch trumpery, wholly diſſenting from a Womans 
nature : who afterwards, the time, as it were, of their delivery drawing nigh, through the womb of 
her that was falſly judged with child, before the blinded, and, as it were bound up eyes of the by- 
ſtanding women, they give vent to their impoſtures. The following Hiſtory, recorded in the Wri- 
tings of many moſt credible Authors, may give credit thereto. 

There was at Conſtance a fair Damoſel called Margaret, who ſerved a wealthy Citizen: ſhe gave An Hiſtory. 
it out every where that ſhe was with child by lying with a Devil on a certain night. Wherefore the 
Magiſtrates thought it fit the ſhould be kept in Priſon, that it might be apparent both to them 
and others, what the end of this exploit would be. Thetime of deliverance approaching, ſhe felt 
pains like thoſe which Women indure in travail; at length, after many throws, by the Midwives 
help, in ſtead of a child, ſhe brought forth iron nails, pieces of wood, of glaſs, bones, ſtones, hairs, 
tow, and the like things, as much different from cach others as from the nature of her that brought 
them forth, and -which were formerly thruſt in by the Devil to delude the too credulous minds 
of men. 

The Church acknowledgeth that Devils by the permiffion and appointment of God puniſhing = fins —_ l 
our wickedneſs, may abuſe a certain ſhape, ſo to ule copulation with mankind. But that an hu- 1. dr mag 
mane birth may thence ariſe, it not onely affirms to be falſe, but deteſts as impious, as which believes buſe vs, 
that there was never any man begot without the ſeed of man, our Saviour Chriſt excepted. Now 
what confuſion and perturbation of Creatures ſhould poſſeſs this world (as Caſſianus faith) it Devils 
could conceive by copulation with men ? or if Women ſhould prove with child by accompanying 
them, how many Monſters would the Devils have brought forth from the beginning of the world ? 
how many Prodigies by caſting their ſeed into the wombs of wild and brute Beaſts ? tor by the opi- 
nion of Philoſophers, as often as Faculty and Will concur, the cftect muſt neceſſarily follow: now 
the Devils never have wanted will to diſturb mankind, and the order of this World; for the Devil 
as they ſay, is our common enemy from the beginning 3 and as God is the author of order, and ” 
beauty, ſo the Devil, by Pride, contrary to God, is the cauſer of confuſion and wickedneſs. th 

Wherefore if power ſhould accrew equal to his evil mind and nature, and his infinite deſire of ons 
miſchictand envy 3 who can doubt but a great confuſion of all things and ſpecies, and alſo great de- 
formity would invade the decent and comely order of this Univerſe, Monſters arifing on every ſide: 

But ſccing that Devils are incorporeal, what reaſon can induce us to believe that they can be deligh- 
red with venerous actions: and what will can there be whereas there is no delight, nor any decay of 
the ſpecies to be fearcd ? ſeeing that by Gods appointment they are immortal, ſo to remain for ever 

in puniſhment 3 ſo what need they ſucceſſion of individuals by generation ? wherefore if they nei- 

ther will nor can, it is a madneſs to think that they do commix with Man. 
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CHAP. XVII 
Of Magickand ſupernatural Diſeaſes nd Remedies. 


by the Art of the Devil, Witches, and Conjurers, his Servants, I have thought good to 
add the following Hiſtory of certain Diſcaſes, and remedies ſupernatural, and wholly magi- 
L#b.2, de ab'it. cal out of Fernelius. There are Diſcaſes, which as they are ſent amongſt men by God being offended, 
cayſ.rap."6: (ov they cannot expe cure otherwiſe than from God, from whence they are thought ſupernaturally 
to have their efſenceand cure. Thus the Air oft-times, yet chiefly in the time of King Dazid, being 

defiled with the Peſtilence, killed ſixty odd thouſand perſons. 

2s i Thus Hezechias was firuck with a grievous diſeaſe: Job was defiled with filthy Ulcers by Satan 
ws _ _ © at Gods command. And as the Devil, the cruel enemy of mankind, commonly uſeth by Gods per- 
afiſtance. miſſion to afflit thoſe : ſo wicked perſons by the wondrous ſubtilty of the Devil, offer violence and 

do harm to many. Some invoke I know not what Spirits, and adjure them with Herbs, Exorciſms, 
Imprecations, Incantations, Charms: and others hang about their necks, or otherwiſe carry certain 
Writings, CharaRers, Rings, Images, and other ſuch impious ſtuff. Somme uſe Songs, Sounds, or 
Numbers : ſometimes Potions, Perfumes, and Smells; ſometimes Geſtures and Jugling. There be 
ſome that make the portraiture of the abſent Party in Wax, and boaſt that they can cauſe or bring a 
diſcaſe into whatſoever part thereof they prick, by the force of their Words and Stars, into the like 
part of the party abſent 3 and they have no few other tricks to bring other diſcaſes. 

We know for certain that Magicians, Witches, and Conjurers, have by charms ſo bound ſome 
that they could not have to do with their Wives and have made others ſo impotent, as if they had 
been gelt or made Eunuchs. Neither do wicked men onely ſend difcaſes into mans body, but alſo 
Devils themſclves. Theſe truly are ſoon diftraftcd with a certain Fury, but in this one thing they 
differ from ſimple Madneſs, for that they ſpeak things of great difficulty, tell thingspaſt and bid, 
diſcloſe the ſecrets of ſuch asare preſent, and revile them many ways, and are territied, tremble and 

grow angry by the power of divine words. | : 

An Hiſtory. =Onenot very long agon, being by reaſon of heat exceeding drie in the night-time, riſing out of 
his ſleep. and not finding drink, took an apple that he found by chance, and cating it he thought his 
jaws were ſhut and held faſt as by ones hands, and that he was almoſt fixangled: and allo now po- 
ſeſicd of a Devil entering into him, he ſeemed in the dark to be devoured ot a huge exceeding black 
Dog, which he, afterwards reſtorcd to his former health, orderly related to me. There were divers 
who by his pulſe, heat and the roughneſs of his tongue , thought him to be in a Fever, and by his 
watching, and the perturbation of his mind, thought him onely to rave. 

An Hiſtory, Another young Noble man, ſome few years ſince, was troubled at ſet times with a ſhaking of the 
body, and as it wcre a Convulſion, wherewith one while he would move onely his left arm, another 
while the right arm; and alſo ſometimes but one finger onely, ſomewhiles but one leg, ſometimes 
the other, and at other times the whole trunk of his body, with ſuch force and agility, that lying in 
his bed, he could ſcarce be held by four men ; his head lay without any ſhaking, his tongue and ſpeech 
was free, his underſtanding ſound, and all his ſenſes pertect even in the height of his fit, He was 
taken at the leaſt ten times a day, well in ſpaces between, but wearied with labour : it might have 
been judged a true Epilepfie, if the underſtanding and ſenſes had failed, 

The moſt judicious Phyſicians who were called to him, judged it a Convulfion, couſin-german to 
the Falling-lickneſs, proceeding from a malign and venomous vapour impad in the ſpine of the 
Back, whence a vapour diſperſed it ſelf over all the Nerves, which paſs from the ſpine every way 
into the Limbs, but not into the Brain. To remove this, which they judged the cauſe , frequent 
Clyfters are ordained, and ſtrong Purges of all ſorts, Cupping-glaſſes are applied to the beginnings 
of the Nerves, Fomentations, Unions, Emplaſters, firfi to diſcuſs, then to firengthen and wear 
away the malign quality : Theſe things doing little good, he was ſweated with Baths, Stoves, and 
a DecoQtion of Graiacum, which did no more good than the former, for that we were all far from 
the knowledge of the true cauſe of his Diſeaſe : for in the third moneth, a certain Devil was found to 
. be the Author of all this il, bewraying himſelf by voice, and unaccuſtomed words and ſentences, as 
_ lf well Latin as Greek (though the Patient were ignorant of the Greek Tongue: ) he laid open 
by ſpeaking of Many Secrets of the By-ſtanders, and chiefly of the Phyſicians, deriding them for that he had abu- 
Greek, {ed them to the Patients great harm, becauſe they had brought his body ſo low by necdlefs Pur- 

gations, 

When his Father came to vifithim, he would cry out long before he came at him, or ſaw him, 
Drive away this Viſitant, and keep him from coming in here : or elſe pluck, bis Chain from about his neck.: 
for on this (asit is the cuſtom of the French Order of Knights ) there hangs the image of St. Mi- 
chael. Tf holy and divine things were read before him, he ſhook and trembled more violently. When 
his Fit was over, he remembred all that was done, and affirmed he did it againſt his will, and that 

Devils wax be was ſorry forit. The Devil, forced by Ceremonies and Exorciſms, denied that he was damned 
angry, andre for any crime, and ſaid that he was a ſpirit : being asked who he was, and by what means and power 
rerrifed by hedid theſe things, he ſaid that he had many habitations into which he could betake himſelt, and 
divine things. j1, the time of his reſt, he could torment others : that he was caſt into this body by a certain perſon 
whom he would not name, and that he entered by his feet up to his neck, and that he would go 
forth again the ſame way, when as his appointed time was come. He ſpoke of ſcindry other things, 

as others which are poſſeſſed uſe to do. 
Now I ſpeak not theſe things as new or firange, but that it may appear that Devils ſometimes 


entering into the body , do ſome whiles torment it by diverſe and uncouth ways 3 other whiles 
they 


T I may refreſh the mind of the Reader, invited to theſe Hiſtories of Monſters raiſed up 
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they donot enter in, but either agitate the good humours of the body, or draw the ill intothe princi- : 
pal parts, or with them obſtruct the veins or other paſſages, or change the ſtructure of the inſtruments, 
trom which cauſes innumerable diſeaſes proceed : of theſe, Devils are the authors, and wretched and 
forlorn perſons the Miniſters : and the reaſon of theſe things is beyond the ſearch of Nature. 
Pliny tells that the Emperour Nero in his time found magical arts moſt vain and falſe : but what 
need we alledge profane Writers, when as thoſe things that are recorded in Scripture of the Pytho- 
niſs, of the Woman ſpeaking, in her belly, of Ring Nebuchodonozor, of the Magicians of Pharaob, and 
other ſuch things not a few, prove that there both is, and hath been Magick. Pliny. tells of Dexar- 
chus, that he taſting of the entrails of a ſacrificed child, turned himſelf intoa Wolf. We read in Ho- 
mer that Circe in the long wandring of Ulyſſes, changed his Companions into Beaſts, with an in- 
chanted Cup or Potion : and in Vrgzl, that the growing Corn may be ſpoiled or carried away by 
inchantments : which things, unleſs they were approved and witneſſed by many mens credits, .the 
wiſdom of Magifrrates and Lawyers, would not have made fo- many Laws againſt Magicians, nei- 
ther would there have been a mul& impoſed upon their heads by the Law of the Twelve Tables, 
who had inchanted other mens Corn. But as in magical Arts the Devil doth not exhibit things 
themſelves, as thoſe which he cannot make, but onely certain ſhews or appearances of things : ſo in 
theſe which are any ways accommodated to the uſe of Phylick, the Cure is neither certain nor ſafe, 
but deceitful, captious, and dangerous. : | 
I have ſeen the Jaundice over the whole body, cured in one night, by a written ſcroul hanged fe R acvomng 
about the neck : alſo I have ſeen Agues chaſed away by words and ſuch ceremonies, but in a ſhort wade. 
while after they returncd again and became much worſe. Now there are ſome vain things, and ve- med by the 
rily the fanſies of old Women, which becauſe they have long poſſeſſed the minds of men, weakened Devil. 
with too much ſuperſtition, we texm them ſuperſtitious. Theſe are ſuch as-we cannot truly fay of 
them, wherefore and whence they have the facultics aſcribed to them: for they neither ariſe from the 
temperament, neither from the other manifeſt qualities, neither from the whole ſubſtance, neither 
from a divine or magical power, from which two laſt mentioned, all Medicins beyond Nature, and 
which are conſequently to be uſed to Diſeaſes, whole cfſences are ſupernatural, mult proceed. Such ©! 
like old Wives Medicins and ſuperſtitious remedies, are written Figures and Characters,Rings, where I{.4; 5ns a- 
neither the aſſiſtance of God or Spirits is implored. Let me ask you, Is it not a ſuperſtitious Medi- gainſt divers 
cin to heal the Falling-ficknels, tocarry in writing the name of the three Kings, Gaſpar, Melchior, Diſeaſes. 
and Balthaſar, who came to worlhip Chriſt? To help the Tooth-ach, it one whilelt Maſs is ſaying, 
touch his tceth, ſaying theſe words, Os non comminnitis ex eo * To ſtay Vomiting with certain Cere- 
monies and words, which they abſent pronounce, thinking it ſufficient it that they but onely know 
the Paticnts name? 
I ſaw a certain fellow that with murmuring a few words, and touching the part, would ſtanch 
bloud out of what part ſoever it lowed : there be ſome who to that purpoſe ſay this, De latere ejus 
extvit ſanguis & aqua. How many Prayers or Charms are carried about to cure Agues ? ſome taking 
hold of the Patients hand, ſay, que facilis tibi Febris bec fit, atque Marie virgini Chriſti partus, Ano- 
ther waſheth his hands with the Patient before the Fit, ſaying to himſelt that folemn Pſalm, Exal- 
tabo te Deus, mexs Rex, &&c. It one tell an Aſs in his Ear that he is ftung by a Scorpion, they fay that 
the danger is immediately over. 
As there are many ſuperltitious words, ſo there are many ſuperſtitious writings alſo. To help 
ſore Eyes, a Paper wherein the the two Greek Letters T and A are written, muſt be ticd in a thred, 
and hanged about the neck. And for the Tooth-ach this ridiculous ſaying, Strigiles facileſque denta- 
22, dentium dolorem perſanate, Allo oft-times there isno ſmall ſuperſtition in things that are outward- 
ly applied. Such is that of Apollonius in Pliny, to ſcarifie the Gums in the Tooth-ach, with the 
tooth of one that died a violent death : to make Pills of theskull of one hanged, againſt the bitings 
of a mad Dog : to cure the Falling-fickneſs by cating the fleſh of a wild Beatt killed with the ſame 
iron wherewith a man was killed: that he ſhall be frecd from a Quartan Ague who thall drink 
the Wine whereinto the Sword that hath cut off a mans head, ſhall be put 3 and he, the paringsot 
whoſe nails ſhall be tied in a linnen cloth to the neck of a quick Ecl, and the Eel let go into the. 
Water again. The pain of the Milt to be afſwaged, if a Beatis Milt be laid upon it, and the Phy- 
ſician fay that he curcs or makes a Medicin for the Milt. Any one to be freed from the Cough, 
who ſhall ſpit in the mouth of a Toad , letting her go away alive. The Halter wherein one hath 
been hanged put about the Temples, to help the Head-ach. This word Abracadabra, written on a 
Paper, after the manner deſcribed by Serenw, and hanged about the neck, to help Agues or Fevers, 
eſpccially Semi-tertians. What truth can be in that which ſundry affirm, that a leaf of Lathyris, 
which is a kind of Spurge, if it be plucked upwards, will cauſe vomit, but broken downwards will 
move to Stool ? You may alſo. find many other ſuperſtitious fitions concerning herbs, ſuch as | | 
Galen reports that Andreas and Pamphilus writ, as incantations, transformations, and herbs dedicated Lib.6. de Simg; 
to Conjurers and Devils. 
I had thought never in this place to have mentioned theſe and the like, but that there may be 
everywhere found ſuch wicked perſons, who leaving the Arts and Means which are appointed 
by God to preſerve the health of Mans body, fly to the ſuperſtitious and ridiculous remedies of 
Sorcerers, or rather of Devils, which notwithſtanding the Devil ſometimes makes to perform 
their wiſhed for effects, that ſo he may ſtill keep them enſnared and addicted to his ſervice. Nei- 
ther is it to be approved which many ſay, that it is good to be healed by any Art or Means, for 
that healing is a good work. This ſaying is unworthy of a Chriſtian, and favours rather of him that 
truſts more to the Devil than in God. Thoſe Empericks are not of the Society of Sorcerers and 
Magicians, who heal ſimple wounds with dry lint, or lint dipt in water : this Cure is neither magi- 
cal nor miraculous, as many ſuppoſe, but wholly natural, proceeding from the healing Fountains 


of Naturez Wounds and FraCtures which the Surgeon may heal by onely taking away the impedi- 
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ments, that is pain, defluxions, inflammation, an abſceſs and gangrene, which retard and hinder the 
cure of ſuch diſeaſes. The following examples will ſufficiently make evident the Devils maliciouſ- 
neſs, always wickedly and craftily plotting againſt our ſatety and life, | 

Lib.epiſt.38.e9, A certain Woman of Florence (as Langius writes) having a malign ulcer, and being troubled with 
intolerable pain at the ſtomach, ſo that the Phyſicians could give her no eaſe': behold on a ſudden 
ſhe vomited up long and crooked nails and braſs needles wrapped up with wax and hairs, and at 
length a great gobbet of fleſh, ſo big that a Giants jaws could ſcarce ſwallow it. 

But that which happened in the year of our redemption 1539. ina certain Town called Fgen- 
tal, in the Biftioprick of Ejſtet, exceeds all credit, unleſs there were Eye-witneflcs of approved 
integrity yet living. In this Town one Ulrich Naſeſſer, an Husbandman, was tormented with grie- 
vous pain in the one fide of his belly ; he ſuddenly got hold of a iron Key with his hand under the 
kin, which was not hurt, the which the Barber-Surgeon of the place cut out with a Razor; yet 
for all this the pain ceaſed not, but he grew every day worle than other : wherctore expecting no 
other remedy but death, he got a Knife and cut his throat. His dead body was opencd, and in his 
ſtomach were found a round and loggiſh piece of wood, four ſteel knives, part (harp, and part toothcd 
like a Saw, and twoſharp pieces of iron, each whereof exceedeth the length of a ſpan 3 there was al- 
ſo as it were a ball of hair. All theſe things were put in by the craft and deceit of the Devil. Thus 
far Langius. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the Cozenages and crafty Tricks of Beggars. 


Aving treated of Monſiers, it follows that we ſpeak of thoſe things which either of them- 
H ſelves, by reaſon of their nature full of admiration, have ſome kind of monſtrouſneſs in them, 
orelſe from ſome other ways, as by the craft and cozenage of men. And becauſe to the 
laſt mentioned crafts of the Devil, the ſubtle devices of begging Companions are ſomewhat alike, 
therefore I will handle them in the next place, that the Surgeon being admoniſhed of them, may be 
| more cautious and cunning in diſcerning them when he meets with them, 
An hiſtoryof Anno Dom. 1525, when I was at Anjox, there ſtood a crafty Beggar begging at the Church door, 
a counterfeit who tying and hiding his own arm behind his back, ſhewed in ſtead thereot, one cut from the body 
_ of one that was hanged, and this he propped up and bound to his breſt, and fo laid it open to view, 
as if it had been-all enflamed, ſo to move ſuch as paſſed by, unto greater commilſeration of him. The 
cozenage lay hid, every one giving him money, untilat length his counterfeit arm not being ſurely 
fafincd, fell upon the ground, many ſeeing and obſerving it 3 he being apprehended and laid in pri- 
ſon, by the appointment of the Magiſtrate was whipped through the Town, with his talle arm hang- 
ing before him, and ſo banithed. 
Another ofa Thad a brother called Fobn Parey, a Surgeon, who dwelt in YVitre in Britain z he once obſerved a 
cencrous breſt, young woman begging, who ſhewed her breaſt, as if it had a cancrous ulcer thereon, looking, tearfully 
by reaſon of much ſordid filth, wherewith it ſeemed to dehile the cloth that lay under it, But when 
as he had more diligently beheld the womans face, and the freſh colour thereof, as alſo of the places 
about the ulcer, and the good habit of the whole body agreeable to that colour (for the was ſumcwhat 
fat, and of a very good habit of body) he was calily hereby induced to ſuſpe& ſome roguery and de- 
ceit. He acquainted the Magiſtrate with this his ſuſpicion, and got leave that he'might carry her 
home to his houſe, ſo to ſearch her more narrowly. Where opening her breaſt, he tound under her 
arm-pit, a Sponge moiſined with a commixture of beaſts bloud and milk, and carried through an El- 
der-pipe to the hidden holes of her counterfeit Cancer. Therctore he foments her breaſt with warm 
water, and with the moiſture thereof looſeth the skins of black, green, and yellow Frogs laid upon it, 
and ſtuck together with Glew made of Bole-armenick, the White of an Egg, and Flour; and theſe 
beivg thus fetched off, he found her breaſt perfectly ſound. 

The Beggar being caſt for this into priſon, confeſſed that ſhe was taught this trick by a Beggar 
that lay with her, who himſclfalſo, by putting about his leg an Oxes Milt, and perforating it in fun- 
dry places, that fo the fore-mentioned liquor might drop out, counterfeited an Ulcer of a monſtrous 
bigneſs and malignity, covering the _ of the Milt on every fide witha filthy cloth. This Beggar 
was diligently enquired after, but conld not be found ; and ſo the was whipped and baniſhed. 

of one feign= Within leſs than a year after, there came into the fame City a notable crafty Companion, who 
ing himſelfle- preſently taking up the Church-doors, laid open his Wares to wit, a Kercher with ſome ſmalll 
ro - pieces of money lying thereon, a wooden Barrel, and * Cliquets, where-with he would ever now 
w_—_— 1« and thenmake a great noiſe : his face was ſpread over with great thick pultles, being of a blackiſh 
ſomewhar re- Ted colour, and made with Glue like thoſe that have the Leprohie : this his ghaſtly look made him 
ſembling a to be pittied by all men, which was the cauſe that every one gave him money. Then my brother 
_ —_ came ſomewhat nearer him, and asked him how long he had been troubled with this ſo cruel Diſ- 
or chree Caſe be anſwered with an obſcure and hoarſe voice, that he was born a Leper from his Mothers 
little pieces of Womb, and that his Parents both died of this wicked Diſeaſe, ſo that their members fell away by 
boards ſo faſt- piece-meal. Now he had a woollen ſwathe about his chaps, wherewith (having his left hand un- 
4p 97 ad der his Cloak) he ſo ftraitned his chaps, that much black bloud roſe into his face, and made him ſo 
—_ 5 wa v3 hoarſethat he could ſcarce ſpeak; yethe could not contain himſelf, but that in ſpeaking he ever now 
make a great and then ſlackned the ſwathe with his hand, the freelier to draw his breath 3 whici. when my bro- 
noiſe with ther had obſerved, ſuſpecting ſome cozenage, he obtained leave of the Magiltrate tc earch and cxa- 
_—_ , _ F mine the man, whether he were truly leprous, or no. Firlt therefore he took away his Swathe or 
. 0 inch Rowler that was about his neck, then waſhed his face with warm watcr, ſo that the counterfeit 
Beggars, glucd puliles weredifſolved, and his face (free from all tainture) ſhewed it ſelf of a good and _ 
ra 
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ral colour and ſhape. Then he laid bare his whole body, and diligently viewed each part, and 
found no ſign of a Leproſie, one or other. Which when the Magiſtrate once heard, he made him 
to be put in priſon, and to be thrice whipped through the Streets of the City, with his Bartel han 
ing before him, and his Cliquets behind him, adding thereto the puniſhment of perpetual banith- 
ment. It happencd that as he was whipped the third Market-day, the People cried out to:the Hang= 
man in jeſt , that he ſhould not fear to laſh him ſoundly, for being leprous be could not feel it 3 the 
Exccutioner incited by this cry of the People, did ſo belabour him, that the Wretch died of his Whip» 
ping within a ſhort while after, having a juſt reward for his wickedneſs. For theſe Impoſtors, be» 
ſides that they live like drones, feigning this or that Diſeaſe, and ſo being idle, enjoy the fruits of 
others labours : they alſodivers times conſpiring together, take away the lives and goods of honeſt 
and ſubſtantial Citizens and other people: for there are ſome of them that in ar3 evening, as men 
that have no habitation, deſire lodging for a night, and it being granted them, they, when as the 
Maſter of the houſe and his Family are aſleep, open-the doors to their Comrades, men as wicked as 
themſclves, and kill and carry away all they can, 
Certainly we may jutily afhirm, that this crafty way of begging is the Mother and School of all A — 
diſhoneſty : for how many acts of bawdry and poiſoning every where corrupt the Wells and publick = gt M 
Fountains ? How many places have been burnt under the ſhew of begging? Where can you get more City. 
fit Spies? Where more tit Undertakers and Workers of all manner of Villany , than out of the crew 
of theſe Beggars? | 
Some of them there arc, who beſmear their faces with ſoot laid in water, ſo to feemi to have the How to difco- 
Jaundice. But you may at the firſt ſight tind out the deceit, by the native whiteneſsof the outer Y* —_— 
coat of the eye, called Adnata, which in ſuch as truly have the Jaundice, uſeth to be died and over- the Jaubdics. 
calt with a yellowiſh colour ; alfo you may be more certain thereof if you wet a cloth in Water or 
Spittle, and ſo rub the face; tor the adventitious ycllowneſs will quickly vaniſh, and the true native 
colour ſhew it (clf. 
Some there be, who not content to have mangled, and filthily exulcerated their limbs with cau- 
ſtick herbs, and other cauterics 3 or to have made their bodies more {wollen, or elfc lean, with mes 
dicated drinks; or to have deformed themſelves ſome other way, but from good and honctt Citi- 
zcns, who have charitably rclieved them, they have ſtollen their children, have broken or diſlocated 
their arms and legs, have cut out their tongues, have deprefled the cheſt or whole breatt 3 that with 
theſe as their own children, begging up and down the Countrey, they may get the more relict, piti- 
_ complaining that they came by this miſchance by Thunder or Lightning, or ſome other fixange 
accident. 
Laſtly, They part the Kingdom amongſt themſelves as into Provinces, and communicate by Let- 
ters one to another, what news or new quaint devices there are to conceal or advance their Roguery : 
to which purpoſe they have invented a new Language onely known to themſelves, ſo to diſcourſe 
together, and not to be underſtood by others. | We here vulgarly term it Canting. | 
Dr, Flecelle, a Phyſician of Pari-, intreated me to bear him company to his Country-houſe at Cham- nd gg 
pigny. tour miles from Paris. Where as ſoon as we arrived, and were walking in the Court, there g,yjng of the 
came preſently to.us a good lulty well ficſht manly woman, begging alms for St. Fiacre ſake, and Fundament. 
taking up her Coat = her Smock, the ſhewed a great gut hanging down ſome halt a foot, which 
ſcemed as if it had hanged out of her fundament, whereout there dropped filth like unto pus, which 
had all ſtained her Legs and Smock, moſt beaſily and filthy to look upon. Flecelle asked how long 
ſhe had been troubled with this Diſeaſe; ſhe anſwered that it was four years ſince ſhe firlt had it. 
Hence he eaſily gathered that ſhe played thecounterfeit : for it was not likely that ſuch abundance 
of purulent matter came forth of the body of ſo well fleſht and coloured a Woman ;, for the would 
rather have been very lean and in a conſumption. Wherefore provoked with jult anger, by rea- 
ſon of the wickednels of the deceit, he run upon her and threw her down upon the ground, and 
trod her under his feet, and hit her divers blows upon the belly, ſo that he made the gut which hung 
at her, to come away, and by threatning her with more grievous puniſhment, made her contets the 
cozenage, and that it was not hcr gut, but of an Ox, which bcing filled with blond and milk, 
and ticd at both ends, ſhe put the one of them into her fundament, and let the tilth flow torth at 
very little holes, ; 
Not very long ago, a Woman equally as ſhameleſs, offered her ſelf to the Overſeers of the Poor of Of _ _—_ 
Par, intreating that ſhe might be entered for one of their Penſioners, for that her Womb was tallen on of = 
down by a dangerous and difficult birth, wherefore ſhe was unable to work tor her living. Then womb. 
they commanded that ſhe ſhould be tried and examined, according to the cultom, by the Surgeons 
which are therefore appointed : who ſeeing how the whole buſineſs was carried, made report ſhe was 
a Counterfeit, for ſhe had thruſt an Oxes bladder, half blown and beſmeared with beafily bloud by 
the neck, whereto ſhe had faſined a little Sponge, into the neck of her Womb, for the Sponge being 
filled and ſwollen up by the accuſtomed moiſture of the Womb, ſo held up the Oxecs bladder that 
hanged thereat, that ſhe might ſafely go without any fear of the falling of it out, neither could it be 
pulled forth but with good torce. For this her device (hg was put into Priſon, and being firlt whip- 
ped, was after baniſhed. This cozenage is not much unlike theirs, who by titly applying a Sheeps 
paunch to their groin, counterteit themſelves to be burſten, | 
Anno Dom. 1561. there came to Paris a luſty, ſtout, and very fat Norman Woman, bcing about Of a Beggar 
ſome thirty years old, who begging from door to door, did caſt to meet with rich Women , and *vat _— 
very familiarly and pitifully would relate unto them her misfortune, ſaying, ſhe had a Snake in her ke Se Þ 
Belly, which crept in at her mouth as ſhe ſlept in a Hemp-land : ſhe would let one feel her fiir, by in her belly. 
putting their hand to her Belly, adding alſo that ſhe was troubled day and night with its uncefſant 
gnawing of her guts. The novelty of this fad chance, moved all topity and admiration; where- 
tore as much as they could, they aflifted her with means and counſel; Amongſt the relt, there = 
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a Woman of great devotion and charity, who ſending for Doctor Hollerins Chevall and me, 
asked ws if this Snake could by any means be gotten forth. Hollerinzs gave her a ſtrong purgation, 
hoping that by ſtirring up the expullive faculty, the Serpent might be caſt forth together with the 
noxious hunnours. But this hope had no ſuch ſucceſs. Wherefore when as we met again , we 
thought it fitto put a Specxlum matricis into the neck of her womb, {ſo to ſee if we could difcern 
cither head or tail : but I making large dilatation of her Womb, could ſee no ſuch thing 3 onely we 
obſerved a certain voluntary motion, whereof ſhe her {elf was the author, by contraCting and di- 
lating the muſcles of the lower belly. Which when as we had obſerved, perceiving the deceit and 
impoſture, we thought good fo to terrific her, and make her confeſs the deceit, to tell her that ſhe 
muſt take another, but thata more ſtrong purgation 3 that what we could not do by the former, as 
more gentle, we might attain to by the latter, as far ſtronger. She difſembling all tear, and conſcious 

of her craft and difſimulation, after we were gone in the evening, packing up her ſtuff, and a great 

deal more then her own, ſhe ſecretly ſtole away, not bidding her Hoſteſs farewel : and thus at length 

the fraud was apparent, to the loſs of the honeſt Gentlewoman. I ſaw this baggage tix days after, 

ſitting luſtily upon a Pack-horſe, at the Gate Montmartre, and laughing heartily with ſuch as brought 

Sea-hſh to Town : and ſhe was returning (as it was moſt likely) into her Countrey, ſecing her couze- 

nage was diſcovered here. ' 

The craft of Such as feign themſelves dumb, draw back and double their tongues in their mouths. Such as 

ſuch as feign falling down counterfeit the Falling-licknels, bind firaitly both their wriſts with plates of iron, tum- 
themſelves to ble and row! themſelves in the mire, ſprinkle and dehile their heads and faces with Beafts bloud, and 

- woe mio ſhake their limbs and whole body. Laſtly, by putting Soap into their mouths, they foam at the 
Of fach 2s Wouth like thoſe that have the Falling-ſickneſs. Otherlome with Flour make a kind of Glue, where- 

feign them- With they beſmear their whole bodies, as if they had that Leproſie or Scab that is vulgarly termed 

ſelves leprous. Malum ſaniii Manis , Neither myſt we think this Art of Counterfciting and cheating Begging to 

be new, and of late invention 3 for long ago it flouriſhed in Afia , even in the time ot Hippocrates, 

as may appear in his Book De Aere, Locis, & Aquis. But by how much this diſeaſe hath taken 

more deep root, and grown more inveterate by proceſs of time, by ſo much it muſt more diligently 

and carctully be looked to and prevented, by cruelly puniſhing ſuch Counterfeits : tor that by this 

feigned begging, as the Nouriſher of Sloth, and Shop of all diſhoneſty, that which is taken from 

thegood is beſtowed upon the ill, and one wicked and counterfeit Beggar hurts all other wretched 


people. 
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CHAP. XIX% 
Of ſtrange or monſtrons accidents in Diſeaſes. 


Monſters ha Hat monſtrouſneſs ſoever was in the Jaſt mentioned parties, it was made up by the 
al in Pr craft of Beggars for filthy gain, But it there beany monſtrouſneſs in the following 


iſcaſes. | narrations.it is of Nature,but working as it were miraculouſly, by ſome ſecret and occult 

A buller ſhot means 3 for thus there are oftentimes Monſters in Diſeaſes. Before the Town of St. Fohn de Angeley, 
_ ou a Souldier called Francis, of the Company of Captain Mwret, was wounded with a Harquebuz-ſhot 
the Funda- ON the belly, between his navel and fides; the bullet was not taken out, becauſe the Surgeons who 
ment, ſcarched him diligently, could not find it : wherefore he was troubled with grievous and torment- 
ing pains, until the nineth day after he received the wound, the bullet came forth at his fundament : 
wherefore within three weeks after he was pertetly whole, He was healed by Simon Crinay, the 
"MM of the French Companies. 


A bullet ſtick- ames Pope, Lord of St. Albans in Dauphine, was wounded at the Skirmiſh at Chaſenay, having 
—_ =» i, three Harquebuz bullets entering into his body, one whereof pierced under his throat, where it bun- 


OS cheth out as with a knot, near to the pipe of his lungs, even to the beginning of the Vertebre of the 
rering. neck, in which place the Leaden bullet ſtuck, and as yet doth remain. Hereupon he was afflicted 
with many and fearful ſymptoms, as a'Fever, and a great ſwelling of his whole neck, fo that for ten 
whole days he could ſwallow nothing but broths and liquid things. Yet he recovered, and remai- 
neth well at this preſent, by the cure of Fames Dalam the Surgeon. 
Lib.3.anatom. Alexander Benedifius makes mention of a certain Country man, who, ſhot into the back with a 
£ap-9, dart, drawing out the ſhaft, the head was left behind, being in length about the bredth of two tin- 
A wy ng gers, but hooked and ſharp on the ſides. When as the Surgeon had carefully and diligently ſoughr 
es an for it, and could by no means find it, he healed up the wound, but two moneths after this crooked 
forth at the Þ£ad came forth at his fundament. | 
Fundawent, The fame Author telleth that at Venice a Virgin ſwallowed a needle, which ſore two years after 
A ſwallowed ſhe voided by urin, covered over with a ſtony matter, gathered about viſccus humours, 
_— voided Catherine Perlan, the wife of William Guerrier, a Draper of Pari, dwelling in the Fewry, as ſhe rode 
A needle run- 22 Horſc-back into the Country, a needle out of her Pin-cuſhion, got under her by accident , ran 
ning in atthe {0 deep into her right buttock, that it could not by any Art or torce be plucked forth. Four 
burrock, came moneths after ſhe ſent for me tocome to her, and ſhe told me that as often as the had todo with her 
_—_— the husband, ſhe ſuffered extreme pricking pain in her right groin 3 putting my hand thereto, as 1 
EN telt it, my fingers met with ſomething ſharp and hard, wherefore I uſed the matter ſo, that I drew 
forth the needle all ruſty : this may be accounted as a miracle, that Steel, naturally heavy, ſhould riſe 
upwards from the buttock to the groin, and pierce the muſcles of the thigh, without cauſing an 
A needle in abſceſs. 


— 4 Anno Dom. 1566, the two ſons of Lawrence Collo (men excellent in cutting for the Stone) took 
forth of the forth a Stone of the bigneſs of a Wall-nut, in the midſt whereof was a needle, jult like thoſe that 
bladder, OShoc-makers uſe; the Patients name was Peter Cocquin, dwelling in the Street Galand, at the place 


called 
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called Manbert at Paris, and I think he is yet living. This Stone was ſhewed to King Charles the 
Ninth, for the monſtrouſneſs of the thing, I being then preſent, which being given meby the Sur- 
gcon, I preſerve amongſt my other rarities, 


The Figure of a Stone taken forth of the Bladder of a Confedijoner. 


Anno Dom. 1570. the Dutcheſs of Fer- 
rara at Paris, {ent for Fobn Collo to take 
a Stone out of a ConfeQioner. This 
Stone, though it weighed nine ounces, 
and was as thick as ones fiſt, yet was it 
happily taken out, the Patient recover- 
ing, Francis Rowſſet and Foſeph Favelle, 
the Dutcheſs Phyſicians, being preſent. 
Yet not long after this Confe&tioner 
died by the ftoppage of his water, by 
reaſon of two other little ſtones, which 
about to deſcend from the Kidnies to the 
Bladder, ftaid in the midway of the Ure- 
ters. The figure of the extracted ſtone 
was this. 


Anno Dom. 1569. Laurence Collo the younger, took three ſtones out of the Bladder of one dwel- 
ling at Marly, called commonly Tire-vit, becauſe being troubled with the Stone from the tenth year 
of his age, he continually ſcratched his Yard, each of the Stones were as big as an Hens Egg of co- 
lour white , they altogether weighed twelve ounces. When they were preſented to King, Charles, 
then lying at St. Marre des Fauſſez, he made one of them to be broken with a Hammer, and in the 
midſt thereof there was found another of a Cheſnut colour, but otherwiſe much like a Peach-ſtone, 
Theſe three Stones, beſtowed on me by the Brethren, I have here repreſented to the life. 


The Effigies of the three fore-mentioned Stones, whereof one is broken. 
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ave in the diſſc&ing of dead Bodies, obſerved divers Stones of various forms and figures, as of 

Pigs. Whelps and the like. Dalechampius telleth that he ſaw a man, which by an Abſcels of his 
Loins, which turned to a Fiſtula, voided many Stones out of his Kidnies, and yet notwithſtanding 
could endure to ride on Horſe-back, orin a Coach. Fobn Magnus, the Kings moſt leamed and kit 
ful Phyſician, having in curea Woman, troubled with cruel torment and pains of the Belly and Fun- a Srene by 
dament, ſent for me, that by putting a Specxlam into the Fundarnent, he might ſee if he could per- the ligce « Fg 
ceive any diſcernable cauſe of fo = and pertinacious pain : and when as he could ſee —_ _—_—— - 
which might further him in the finding out of the cauſe of her pain (following Reaſon no - _ ©) be Fonds 
by giving her often Clyſters and Purgations,he brought it (o to pals,that ſhe at length voided a Stone gen: 
at her Fundament of the bigheſs of a Tennis-ball : which once avoided all her pain cealcd. 

Hippocrates tells us that the Servant of Dyſeris in Lariſſa, when ſhe was young, In uſing Venery was , Epid. 
much pained, and yet ſometimes without pain, yet ſhe never conceived. But when the was ſixty A rene cons 
years old, ſhe was pained in the afternoon. as if ſhe had been in labour. When as the one day bctore _ tags 
noon had catcn many Lecks, afterward ſhe was taken with a moſt violent pain far exceeding all 


her former, and ſhe felt a certain rough thing riſing up in the orifice of her womb: but the —_ 
1 
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into a ſwound, another woman putting in her hand, got out a ſharp ſtone of the bigneſs of a whirl, 
and then ſhe forthwith became well, and remained ſo, | 
2ib.1, cap. de Tnacertain Womar, who, as Hollerias tells, for the ſpace of four Moneths was troubled with an in- 
palp. cond. credible pain in making water, two ſtones were found in her heart, with many abſcefles, her Kidnics 
and Bladder being whole. T2 
Anno D-ts 1558, I opened in Fobn Bowrlier a Tailor, dwelling in the ſtreet of St. Honore, a watry 
abſceſem his knee, wherein I found a ſtone, white, hard, and ſmooth, of the thickneſs of an Al- 
No part of the ,,,,,,d; which being taken out, he recovered. Certainly there is no part of the body wherein ſtones 
my _ may not breed and grow. 
7 Anthony Benevenius a Florentine Phylician writes, that a certain Woman ſwallowed a braſs Needle 
A N-dle without any pain, and continued a year after without feeling or complaining of it : but at the end 
vr" —_ ' thereof ſhe was moleſied with great pains in her belly ; for helping of which ſhe asked th&zadvice 
the Navel - fall the Phyſicians ſhe could, making in the interim no mention of the ſwallowed Needle. Where- 
fore ſhe had no benefit by all the Medicins ſhe took; and ſhe continued in pain for the ſpace of 


ſome two 
years after. two years, until at length the Needle came forth at alittle hole by her Navel, and ſhe recovered 
her health. 
> . - A Scholar named Chambelant, a Native of Bowrges, a Student in Paris, in the Colledge of Preſſe, 
lowed came ſwallowed a fialk of Graſs, which came afterwards whole out between two of his ribs, with the great 
forth whole danger of the Scholars life. For it could not come there unleſs by paſſing or breaking through the 
again between lungs, the encompaſſing membrane, and the intercoſtal muſcles; yet he recovered, Fernelius and 
_— ral Haggt having him in cure, ; 
RG nw : olle Chirurgeon to Monſicur the Marſhal of Anville , told me that Francis Guillinet the Chirur- 
forth at an ab. $eFfof Sommicrs, a ſmall Village ſome eight miles from Mompelier, had in cure, and healed a certain 
ſceſs inthe Shepherd, who was forced by Thieves to ſwallow a Knife of the length of half a foot, with a Horn 
——_ handle of the thickneſs of ones thumb: he kept it the ſpace of half a year, yet with great pain, and 
he fell much away, but yet wasnot in a Conſumption, until at length an abſceſs riſing in his groin, 
with great ſtore of very ftinking quitture, the Knife was there taken forth in the preſence of the Ju- 
ſtices, and left with Foxbert the Phyſician of Mompelier. 
The pointofa Monſicur the Duke of Rohan had a Fool called Gxido, who ſwallowed the point of a Sword of the 
Sword ſwal- ength of three fingers, and he voided it at his Fundament on the twelfth day following, yet with 
———__ much ado: there are yet living Gentlemen of Brizany, who were eye-witneſles thereot. 
fundamenr. There have been ſundry Women with child, who have ſo caſt forth picce-meal children that have 
Wonderful died in their Wombs, as that the bones have broke themſelves a paſſage forth at the Navel, but the 
excretions of fleſh, diſſolved as it were intoquitture, flowed out by the neck of the womb and the fundament, the 
>4, 4 hh Mothers remaining alive, as Dalechampius obſerves out of Albucraſis. 
Women trou- It is not vcry ſtrange that there have been Women, who troubled with a fit of the Mother, have 
bled with the lain three whole days without motion, without breathing, or pulſe that were any way apparent, and 
Mother laid ſo have been carried out for dead. 
pon oo dead. A certain young man, as Fernelius tells, by ſomewhat too vehement Exerciſe, was taken with ſuch 
fumeſgirour, © Cough, that it Ictt himnot fora moment of time, until he therewith had caſt forth a whole impo- 
of the bigneſs ſtume of the bigneſs of a Pigeons Egg, wherein, being opened, there was found quitture exquilitely 
of a Pigeons White and equal, He ſpit bloud two days after, had a great Fever, and was much diſtempered, yer 


notwithſtanding he recovered his health. 


wwe Anno Dom. 1575, Stepbana Chartier dwelling at St. Maure des F anſſiz, a Widow of forty years old, 
up in the Fir * - . . = . . . 4 
of an Ague, being ſick of a Tertian Fever, in the beginning of her Fit vomited up a great quantity of choler, and 


together therewith three hairy Worms, in tigure, colour, and magnitude like the Worms called 
Bear-worms, yet ſomewhat blacker 3 they lived eight whole days after without any food : the Chi- 
rurgeon of this Town brought them to Dr, Milot, who ſhewed them to Ferre, Le Groſs, Mareſcot, 
and Coxrtin, Phyſicians, and to me alſo. 

This narration This following Hiſtory, taken out of the Chronicles of Menſtrele, exceeds all admiration. A cer- 
_—— 4. tain Frank-Archer of Mewdon, four miles from Paris, was for Robbery condemned to be hanged : in 

y all admi- —_ : ! . 
ration, but al- the mean time it was told the King by the Phyſicians, that many in Paris at that time were troubled 
lo belief, with the Stone, and amongſt the reſt the Lord of Boſcage, and that it would be for the good of many, 

if they might view and diſcern with their eyes the parts themſelves wherein ſo cruel a diſcaſe did 
breed, and that it might be done much better in a living than in a dead body and that they might 
make trial upon the body of the Frank-Archer, who had. formerly been. troubled with theſe pains. 
The King granted their requeſt 3 wherefore opening his body, they viewed the breathing parts, and 
ſatisfied themſelves as much as they deſired, and having diligently and exactly reltored cach part to 
its proper place, the body, by the Kings command was ſewed up again, and drefſed and cured with 
great care, It cameo to pals, that this Frank-Archer recovered in a tew days, and getting his par- 
don, got good ſtore of money beſides. 
Alexander Benedifus tells, that he ſaw a Woman called Vidoris, who having loſt all her teeth, and 
being bald, yet had others come up in their places, when as ſhe was fourſcore years old, 
Prat, lib.64. Stephen Teſter a Chirurgeon of Orleance, told me that not long ago he cured one Charles Verignol 
cap.1, a Serjeant of Orleance, of a wound received in his ham, whereby the two tendons bending the ham, 
werequite cut alunder. He took this order in thecure 3 he cauſed the Patient to bend his leg, then 
he ſewed together the ends of the cut tendons, then placed the member in that fite, and handled with 
that Art, that at length he healed the wound, the Patient not halting at all. Truly thisisa memo- 
rable thing, and carefully and heedfully to be imitated by the young Chirurgeon, 

How many have Iſeen, who wounded and thruſt through the body with Swords, Arrows, Pikes, 
Bullets, have had portion of the brain cut off by a wound of the head, an arm orleg taken away by 
a Cannon-bullet, yet have recovered 3 and how many on the contrary, have died ot light and ſmall 
wounds, not worth the ſpeaking of? A 
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A certain man was ſhot near to his groin with an Arrow, whom we have ſeen , faith Hippy 5+ Epidem. 
crates , and he recovered beyond all mens expeQtation. The arrows head was not taken forth, for 
it was very deep in, neither did the wound bleed very much, neither did he halt : but we found the 
head and took it forth fix years after he was hurt. Now Hippocrates gives no reaſon of its ſo long 
ſtay, but that he ſaith it might be ſuſpeRed it lay hid between the Nerves, and that no Vein or Ar- 
tery was cut thereby, 


CHAP. XX, 
Of the wonderful original, or breeding of ſome Creatures, 


\ þ &- have read in Boiſtey, that a certain Workman of Arzignion, when 2s he lived in that B9#F. #n Hifor, 
City, opened a leaden Coffin, wherein a dead body lay, that was ſo cloſcly ſoldered Ds by 
that the air could not get inz and as he opened it, he was bitten by a Serpent that lay mon thing toe 

therein, with ſo venomous and deadly a bite,” that it had near to have coſt him his lite. Yet the aSerpenr to 

original cauſe of this Creature is not ſo prodigious as he ſuppoſeth, for it is an uſual thing for a Ser- Þreed of the 
pent to breed of any putritied carkaſs, but chiefly of mans, yg > 
m Leo writes, that in the time of Pope Martin the fifth, there was a live Serpent found en- \ jive Serpent 
cloſcd ina vaſt but ſolid Marble, no chink appearing in ſuch denſe folidity, whereby this living Crca- ina ſolid Mar- 
ture might breath. ble. | 
Whileſt in my Vineyard, that is at Mexdon, I cauſed certain huge ſtones to be broken to pieces, a F, - _ of 

Toad was found in the-midttof one of them. When asI much admired thereat, becauſe there was $11 —_— 

no ſpace wherein this Creature ſhould be generated, increaſe, or live, the Stone-cutter wiſhed me tions. 

not to marvel thereat, for it was a common thing, and that he ſaw it almolt every day. Certainly 

it may come topaſls, that from the more moiſt portion of ſtones, contained in places moiſt and un- 

der ground, and the celeſtial heat mixing and diffuſing it (elf over the whole maſs of the World, the 


matter may be animated for the generation of theſe creatures. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Of the wondrous nature of ſome marine things, and other living creatures. 


Helaſt mentioned creatures were wonderful in their original, or rather in their growth : bur 
theſe which follow, though they be not wonderful of themſelves, as thoſe that confilt of 
their own proper nature, and that working well and after an ordinary manner 3 yet they 

are wondrous to us, or rather monſtrous, for that they are not very familiar tous. For the rarity 
and vaſtneſs of bodies, is in ſome ſort monſtrous. Of this ſort there are many, eſpecially in the Sea, 
whoſe ſecret corners and receptacles are not pervious to men: as Tritons, which from the middle up- 
wards are reported to have the ſhape of men : and the Sirens, Nereides, or Meremaids, who (according 
to Pliny) have the faces of women, and ſcaly bodies z yea, whereas they have the ſhape of man; nei- , . 
ther yet can the fore-mentioned confuſion and conjuntion of ſceds take any place here, tor as we  * 
lately ſaid, they conſiſt of their own proper nature. 

When Mena was Preſident of Egypt, and walked on the banks of Nilus, he ſaw a Sea-montter in 
the ſhape ofa man coming forth w Waters his ſhape was juſt like toa man even to the middle, 
with his countenance compoſed to gravity, his hair yellow, yet intermixcd with ſome grey , his lto- 
mach bony, his arms orderly made and jointed, his other parts ended in a Filh. Three days atter in 
the morning, there was ſeen another Sea-monſter, but with ſhape or contenance of a woman, as ap- 
peared by her face, herlong hair, and ſwollen breaſts: both theſe Monſters continued ſo long above 
water, that any one might view them very well, 


The Effigies of the Triton and Siren of Nilus. 
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In our times (faith Rondeletins) in Norway was a moriſter taken in a tempeſtuous Sea, the which as 
many as ſaw it, preſently termed a Monk, by reafon of the ſhape which you may here fee ſet forth. 


The 
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The Figure of # Fiſh reſembling a Monk, The Figureof a Fiſhin the babit or ſhape of a Biſhop. 
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Anno Dom. 1531. there was ſcen a Sea-monſter in the habit of a Biſhop, covered over with ſcales : 
Rondoletius and Geſner have deſcribed it. 

Geſner profeſſeth that he received from Ferome Cardane this Monſter, having the head of a Bear, the 
fect and hands of an Ape. 


The Effigies of a Sea-monſter headed like a Bear. 
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The Effigies of a Lion-like ſcaly Sea-monſter. 


Not long before the death of 
Pope Pazxl the Third, in the midſt 
of the Tyrrhene Sca, a Monſter 
was taken, and preſented to the 
Succeſſor of this Paul : it was in 


WW 


, 
ſhape and bigneſs like to a Lion, LH z 
but all ſcaly; and the voice was os 
like a mans voice. It was brought HI 


/ 


to Rome to the great admiration 
of all. men, but it lived not long 
there being deſtitute of its own 
natural place and nouriſhment, 
as it is reported by Philip Foreſt. 
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An. Dom. 1523, the third day of November, there was ſeetv'at Kome this Sea-monſter, of the bigneſs 


ol a child of five years old, ke to a man evento the Navd;' except the Ears; in the other parts: it 
rclembled a Fiſh, 


The 
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Book XXV. Of Monſters and Prodigies. 


The Effigies of a Sea-monſter with a mans Face. 
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Geſner makes mention of this Sea-Monſter, and faith that he had the Figure thereof froma Pain- 
ter, who took it from the very Fiſh, which he ſaw at Antwerp. The head looks very ghalily, ha- 
ving two horns, prick-cars, and arms not much unlike a man, but in the other parts it was like a 
Fiſh. It was taken in the Illyrian Sca, as it came aſhore out of the water to catch a little child : for 
being hurt by ſtones caſt by F ithermen that ſaw it, it returned a while after to the ſhore from whence 
it fled, and there dicd. 
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The Effigies of a Sea-Devil, 
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Geſney tells us that a Sea-Monſter, with the head, mane, and breaſt ofa Horſe, and the reſt of his 
body like a Fiſh, was ſeen and taken in the Ocean Sea, brought to Rome, and preſented tothe 
Pope. 

Olaw Magnus tells that a Sea-Monſter taken at Bergen, with the head and ſhape of a Calf, was gi- 
ven him by a certain Engliſh Gentleman. Thelike of which was preſented lately to King Charles 
the Nincth, and was long kept living in the Waters at Fowntain-blear, and it went oft-times aſhore; 
This is much different from the common Sea-Calf or Seal. 


The Effigies of a monſtrous * Sea-Calf. 
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* This here fi- 
eured is the 
Sea-Morſe,ea- 
ken common« 
ly by our men 
in their Greex- 
lan4 Voyages: 
and I judge 
the Sea-boar 
and Elephant 
to be the ſame, 
but that the 
Painter hath 
ſhewed his 
$kill roo much 
1n the one:and 
the other is an 
old Morſe, as 
this here figu- 
red is a young 


This great Monfier was (cen in the Ocean Sea, with the head of a Boar, but longer tusks, ſharp ®ne- 


and cutting, with ſcales ſet in a wonderful oxder, as you may ſce by the following Figure. 
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Of. Monſters and Prodigies. Book XXV, 
The Effigies of a Sea-bore. Tp 
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Olaus Magnus writes that this Monſter was taken at Thyle, an Wfland of the North, Anno Dom. 1538. 
it was of a bigneſs almoſt incredible, as that which was ſeventy two foot long, and fourteen high, and 
ſeven foot between the eyes: now the liver was ſo large that therewith they filled "tive Hogſheads3 
the head reſembled a Swine, thaving as it were a half Moon on the back, and three eyes in the midtt 
of his ſides; his whole body was ſcaly. 


The Effigies of a monſtrous Sea-Swine. 
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The Sea-Elephant, as Heftor Boetius writes in his deſcription of Scotland. it is a Creature that lives 
both in the Water and aſhore, having two teeth like to Elephants, with which as oft as he defires to 
ſleep, he hangs himfelt upon a Rock, and then he ſleeps ſo foundly, that Mariners ſeeing him at Sea, 
have time to come aſhore and bind him, by caſting firong ropes about him. But when as he isnot 
awakened by this means, they throw ſtones at him, and make a great noiſe; with which awakened 
he endeavours to leap back into the Sea with his accuſtomed violence, but finding himſelf faſt, he 
grows ſo gentle, that they may deal with him as they pleaſe. Wherefore they then kill him, take 
out his fat and divide or cut his skin into thongs, which becauſe they are ſtrong and do not rot, are 
much eſteemed of. 


The Effigies of a Sea-Elephant. 
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The Brabians of Mount Mazoven, which runs alongſt the Red Sea, chicfly feed on a Fiſh called 
Orobone, which is very terrible and much feared by other Fiſh, being nine or ten foot long, and of the 
breadth agreeable thereto, and it is covered with ſcales like a Crocodile. IR 

A Crocodile is a vaſt Creature, coming ſometimes to be fiftcen foot long , and ſeeing it is a Crea- 
ture that doth not bring forth young, but eggs, it uſcth at the moſt to lay ſome ſixty cggs, no bigger 
than Gooſe eggs, rifing to ſuch bigneſs from ſo ſmall beginnings (for the hatched young one is pro- 
portionable to the cgg,) the is very long lived, h 
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It hath ſo ſmall and uſcleſs a tongue, that it may ſeem to have none at all. Wherefore {ceing it 
lives both on Land and Water 3 as it lives on Land it is to be taken for a tongue, but as it lives part 
of the life in the Water, it hath no uſe of a tongue, and therefore ir is not to be reputed one. For 
Fiſhes cither wholly want tongues, or elſe have than {o impedite and bound, that they ſerve for 
little uſe. The Crocddile onely ofall other things moves the upper jaw, the lower remaining unmo- The Croco- 
vable: for her feet, they are neither good to take nor hold any thing ſhe hath eyes not unlike thoſe codile onely 
of Swine, long tceth ſtanding forth of the mouth, moſt ſharp claws, a ſcaly skin, ſo hard that ng 9s the up- 
weapon can pierce it, Of the Land Crocodile (reſembling this both Land and Water one) is made POP 
the Medicin Crocodilea, moſt ſingular for ſorc-eyes, being anointed with the juice of Leeks, it is good 7,111 ;r; 
againli ſuffufions or dimneſs of the fight ; it takes away treckles, puliles. and {pots the Gall anointed ln. Plinis 
on the eyes helps Cataracts, but the bloud clears the fight. locum, lib. 7. 
Thevet (aith they live in the Fountains of the River Ni/us, or rather in a lake flowing from the <8: 
ſame Fountains, and that he ſaw ſome that were fix paces long, and a yard croſs the back , fo that ; 
their very looks were formidable. They catch them thus; When as the Watcr of Ni: falls, the —_ C—_ 
Egyptians let down a line, having thereto faſtned an iron hook of ſome three pound weight, made Crocodiles, = 
very large and ſtrong 3 upon this hook they put a picce of the fleſh of a Camel or ſome other Bealt 3 
which when as he ſees, he preſently falls upon it, and devours it hook and all, wherewith when he 
tinds himſelf to be cruelly pulled and pinched, it would delight you to fee how he frets and leaps aloft; 
then they draw him thus hooked, by little and little to the ſhore, and faſten the rope ſurely to the 
next trec, Jelt he ſhould fall upon them that are about him 3 then with Prangs and ſuch things they 
ſo belabour his belly, whereas his skin is ſoft and thin, that at length they kill him, and uncating 
him, they make ready his fleſh and cat it tor delicious food. Fobn Lerews in his Hiſtory of Braſil; C2p.1o. 
writes that the Salvages of that Countrey willingly feed upon Crocodiles, and that he ſaw ſome 
who brought into their houſes young ones, wherewith their Children gathering, about it, would 
play without recciving any harm thereby. 
True (faith Pliny) is that common opinion, Whatfſoever is brought forth in any part of Nature, 7b g. cap. 
that alſo is in the Sea, and many other things over and above, that are in no otherplace. You 
may perceive that there are not onely the reſemblances of living Creatures, but alſo of other things 3 
if you look upon the Sword, Saw, Cucumer, like in ſmell and colour to that of the Earth, that 
you may leſs wonder at the Sca-feather and Grape, whoſe Figures I have here given you out of 
Rondoletius, 
The Sea-feather is like thoſe feathers of Birds which are worn in hats for ornament, after they 
are trimmed and drelt for that purpoſe, The Fiſhermen call them Sea-pricks, for that one end of 
them reſembleth the end of a mans yard when the prepuce is drawn off it. As long as it is alive it 
(wells and becomes ſometimes bigger and ſometimes leſſer 3 but dead, it becomes very flaccid and 
lank: it ſhines bright on the night like a Star. 
You may by this gather, that this which we here expreſs, is the Grape whereof Pliny makes men- 
tion, becauſe in the ſurface and upper part thereof it much reſembles a fair bunch of Grapes 3 it is 
ſomewhat longith like a miſhapen Club, and hangs upon a long fialk ; the inner parts are nothing 
but confuſion, ſometimes diſtinguiſhed with little glandules, like that we have here figured alone by 


it (elf, 


The Fignre of the Sea-feather and Grape. 
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In the Sea near the Iſland Hiſppaniola in the Weſt-Indies, there may be ſeen many monſtrous Fiſhes, 
amongſt which Thevet in his Coſmography thought this moſt rare and obſervable, which in the vul- 
gar Language of the Natives is termed Alves, Forit is juſt like a Gooſe, with a long and firait neck, 
with the head ending ſharp, or in a Cone, not much unlike a Sugar-pear, it is no bigger than a 
Gooſe, it wanteth ſcales, it hath four fins under the belly for ſwimming; when it is above water you 
would ſay that it were a Gooſe. 

The Sarmatian, or Eaſtern German Ocean contains Fiſhes unknown to hot Countrics, and very 
monſtrous. Such is that which reſembling a Snail, equals a Barbel in magnitude of body, and a 

' Stag in the largeneſs and branches of her horns : the ends of her horns are rounded as it were into 
little Balls, ſhining like unto Pearls, the neck is thick, the eyes ſhining like unto little candles, with 
a roundiſh noſe ſct with hairs like to a Cats, the mouth wide, whereunder hangs a picce of fleſh 
very ugly to behold. It goes on four legs, with ſo many broad and crooked feet, the which 
with along tail , and variegated like a Tiger, ſerves her for Fins to ſwim withal. This Creature 
is ſotimerous, that though it be an Amphibiznm, that is, which lives both in the Water and aſhore, 
yet uſually it keeps it {lf in the Sea, neither doth it come aſhore to feed, unleſs in a very clear 
{caſon; The fleſh thereof is very good and gratctul _ and the bloud mcdicinable for __ 28 
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is good for the 


The b!oud of have their livers ill affected, or their lungs ulcerated, as the bloud of great Tortoiſes 


—_ _— Leprofie. Thevet in his Coſmography affirmeth that he ſaw this in Denmark, 
5 800 oo — Inadcep Lakeof Freſh water, upon which ſtands the great City or Town of Themiſtitian, in the 


ou 4 Kingdom of Mexico, which is built upon Piles, like as Venice is, there is found a Fiſh of the bigneſs of 
a Calf, called by the Southern Salvages 4nd#a, but by thole of the place, and the Spaniards the Con- 
querors of that place, Hogs. It is headed and cared almoſt like a Swine from the chaps hang five 
long bearded appendices, of the length of ſome half a foot, like the beard of a Barbel. It hath fleſh 
very gratctul and good toeat. It bringeth forth live young like as the Whale. As it ſwims in 
Waters it ſeems green, yellow, red, and of many colours, like a Chameleon: it is moſt frequently 
converſant about the Shore-ſides of the Lake, and there it feeds upon the leaves of the Tree called 
called Hoga, whence alſo the Fiſh hath its name. It is fearfully toothed, and a fierce Fiſh, killing and 
devouring ſuch as it mecteth withal, though they be bigger than her ſelf: which is the reaſon why 
the Fiſhermen chietly defire to kill her, as Thee affirmeth in his Coſmography. 


The monſtrous Fiſh Hoga, 


Andrew Thevet in his Coſmography writes, that as he ſailed to America, he ſaw infinite ſtore of 
fying Fiſhes, called by the Salvages Bxlampech, who riſing out of the Water, flie ſome fifty paces, cſca- 


ping by that means from other greater fiſh that think to devour them. 
This kind of flyiug Fiſh exceeds not the bigneſs of a Mackrel, is round-headed, with a blewiſh 


back, two wings which equal the length of almoſt all their body. They oft-times flic in ſuch a mul- 
titude, that they fall foul upon the ſails of Ships, whileſt they hinder one anothers flight, and by chis 
means they fall upon the Decks, and become a prey to the Sailers : which ſame thing we have read 


confirmed by Fobn Lerexs in his Hiſtory of Breſil, 
In the Venetian Gulf, between Venice and Ravenna, two miles above Qioza, Anno Dom. 1550. 


there was taken a flying Fiſh, very horrible and monſtrous, being four foot long, it had a very great 
head, with twoeyes ſtanding in a line, and not one againſt another, with two ears, and a double 
mouth, a ſnout very fleſhy and green, two wings, five holes in her throat, like thoſe of a Lamprey, 
a tail an el] long, at the ſetting on whereof there were two little wings. This Monſter was brought 
alive to Qzjoza, and preſented to the chick of the City, as a thing whereof the like had not been tor- 


merly ſeen, 
The Figureof a monſtrous flying Fiſh. 
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Book XXV. Of Monſters and Prodigies. 


Thereare ſo many and different forts of ſhells to be found in the Sea, that it may be truly (aid, 
that Nature, the hand-maid of the Almighty, diſports it ſelf in the framing of them. In fo great 
divcrlity I have chicfly made choice of three to treat of here, as thoſe that are worthy of the grea- 
tcſt admiration, In theſe lie hid certain little Fiſhes, as Snails in their thells, which Arifotle calls 4.De b58,an;m; 
Cancelli, and he affirmeth them to be the common companions of the *cruſtcd and thell-tiſhes, as £9p-4 —_ 
thoſe which in their Pecies or kind are like to Lobſiers, and uſe to be bred without ſhelk 3 but as *Ey creſted s 
they creep into ſhells, and there inhabit, they are like toſhell-hſhes. Itis one of theſe that is termed vg, 
the Hermit, He hath two ſomewhat long and fender horns, under which are his eycs, always Shrimps, and 
ſtanding out of his head, as thoſe which he cannot pluck or draw in, as Crabs can. His forc-feet ſuch like. 
have claws upon them, wherewith he defends himſelf, and carries meat to his mouth, having two The defcriptt- 
' othcron each ſide, and a third being a leſſer, the which he uſeth in going. The female lays eggs, wy ap py 
which hang forth at her back part as if they were put upon a thred, being joined together by cer- þ 
tain little membranes. Laſtly, in the opinion of Ain, the Cancellus, or ſmall Cray-fiſh is born Lib.7.cap.31, 
naked and without a ſhell, but within a while after, ſhe of many which ſhe tinds cmpty, makes choice 
of a fit one, and when as grown bigger, ſhe cannot be containcd or dwell any longer thercin, or 
elſe being, ſtimulated with a natural defire of copulation, ſhe removcs into a more capacious and 
convenicnt one, Thele little Cray-fiſhes oft-times fight together for their habitation, and the ſtron- They chan 

x x " ge 

gcr carries away the empty fhell, or elſe makes the weaker to quit poſſeſſion. Now the ſhell is either their habica- 
of a Nerita or Twrbo, and ott-times ofa {mall purple 3 and entering into poſſeſſion, ſhe carrics it about, tion for two 
_ feeds and grows, and then ſeeks a more capacious one, as Ariſtotle ſaith in the formerly-cited ues 
place. 


— 
. 
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The Effigies of the empty Shells whereinto the Cancclli uſe to creep to dwe!, 


Some think that this Bernard the Hermit is that kind of Cancelius which is by Pliny termed yyjar the pe. 
Pinnoter , but in truth the Pinnotey is not a kind of Cancellus, or Cray-fiſh, but of a little Crab. voter,orDwarf- 
Now in Ariſtotle there is much difference between Cancellus and Cancer parons, though Pliny may Crab is. 
ſeem to confound them for he is bred naked, having his crult onely, but without a ſhell: where- 
fore ſeeing that by Nature he wants it, he diligently ſearches for it, and dwells in it, when as he hath 
found it : But the Pinnoter is not bred by *t (elt alone, but in Pinne and ſome others , and he chan- 
geth not his habitation, becauſe (as Ariſtotle thinks) being of the kind of Dwart-Crabs, it never 
grows big, neither dwells it in empty ſhells, Now the Pinna, or Pin, is a kind of thell-hfh, it Whar the 251. 
breeds in muddy places, and is always open, ncither is it at any time without a Companion, which 24 1s. 
they therefore call the Pinnoter , or Pinnophylax, (i.e) the Pin-keeper, as Pliny faith. Verily that Lib.9.ca9.42. 
theſe things are thus, you may plainly perceive by theſe words of Athenew. Chryſippus Solenſis 5, 14b.3-Deipno. 
De Honeſt. & Volupr. ſaith, the Pina and Pinnoter afhift and further each other, neither can they live 
aſunder. The Pinna may be rcterred to the kind of Oitters, but the Pinnoter 1s a Dwart-Crab: The familiar: 
the Pimna opens her (hell tor the little hſhes to enter thereinto 3 the Pinnoter ttands by, obſerving it ;, wk JED 
any come in which it they do, he gives the Pin notice thereot by biting, who preſently thereupon the 2;n»2 and 
ſhuts her ſhell, and ſo they teed together upon that they catch by this means. Thus Atheners. She Pinnoter. 
is alſo for this her craft mentioned by Platarch in his Writings. The Pinneter is ſometimes called by 
Pliny, Cancer dapis affeator. 

But that which by theſe Authors is attributed to the Dwarf-Crab, the ſame by Cicero is aſcribed 744, 2, de nz: 
to the little Shrimp : Now the Pima (faith he) opening her two large ſhells, enters into contederacy deorum, 
with the little Shrimp for getting of food 3 wherefore when little F hes ſwim into her gaping hell, 
then the Pinna, admoniſhed by the Shrimps biting her, ſhuts her ſhell; thus two unlike Creatures 
get their living together. But Plztarchſeems to make the Pinna to be the Pearl-Oilter in that Work 
of his, whereas he enquireth whether the craft of Water or Land-bealts be the greater, 
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But amongſt the moſt miraculous Fiſhes may fitly be placed the Nantilos, or Sailer; of ſome called 
Pompylos(it is thought to be a kind of Polypus )it comes with the face upwards to the top of the Sea,rat- 
ſing it ſelf by little and little, that calting torth all the water by a pipe,as if it had a Pump. it cafily floats; 
then putting back the two firſt | 
tendrils or arms, it extends be- 
tween them a membrane of 
wondrous fineneſs or thinnels, 
which gathering air like as a 
Sail, and ſhe rowing with the 
reſt of her arms, guides her ſelf £710 SO 
with her tail in the midſt, as a SES/ ; WED 
Rudder. Thus ſhe fails along 6 
in imitation of Pinnaces, and 
if any thing affright her, ſhe 
preſently takes in Water, and 
tinks her ſclt. 


The better to ſtore this Treatiſe of Monſters, abuſing the name with the Poets, we will reckon 
up the Whale amongſt the Sea-monſters, by reaſon of his monſtrous and wondrous magnitude. 
Now the Whale is the greateſt by much, of all the Fiſhes of the Sea 3 for moſt commonly this 


amongſt Mon- Beaſt is thirty f1x cubits long, eight high, the flit of his mouth is eighteen foot long, teeth they 


ſters. 


A Whale 
brings forth 


have none, but in ſtead thereof in each Jaw, horny black Excreſcences or Fins | which we vulgarly 
term Whale-bones | which by little and little end in ſmall hairs like to a Swines briſtles, which com- 
ing and ſtanding out of his mouth, are in ſtead of Guides, leſt whileſt he ſwims with a blind and 
rapid violence, he might run againſt a Rock, His eyes are diſtant one from the other the ſpace of 
four Ells, which outwardly appear ſmall, but inwardly they are bigger than a mans head ; where- 
fore they are deccived that ſay that they are no bigger than an Oxes eyes: 'his noſe is ſhort, 
but in the middle of his fore-head he hath a pipe whereat he draws in the air, and caſts forth a 
whole ſhower or River of water, that therewithal he will even ſink the Veſſcls or Boats of Mariners 
when he hath filled himſelf beyond meaſure, he cries out or roars with ſo great or lirong a voice, 
that he may be heard two miles off, He hath two very large fins upon his ſides wherewith he 
{wims, and under which in the time of danger he hides his young 3 he hath none upon his back. - 
His tail in fite is like to the tails of Dolphins, neither is it much unlike in ſhape, which when he 
moves, he ſo toflcth the Sea, that he drowns and overturns the Boats that he toucheth. You may 
by diflcCting them hind that a Whale brings forth live young, and gives them ſuck ; for the male 


young, and hath Teliicles and a Yard, but the female a Womband Dugs. They are taken in divers places about 
lckles them. Winter, but chiefly about the Coaſt of Aquitain, at a ſmall Town which is vulgarly called Biarris, 


ſome {1x miles diſtant from Bayon: whercunto I being ſent by King Charls the Nineth when he 
wasat Bayon, to cure the Prince of Roche Swr-Tow , I was an eye-witnefs how they are caught 3 
and alſo I confirmed that which I had formerly read to that purpoſe, in that excellent and moti 

: true 
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true Hiſtory of Fiſhes ſet forth by Rondoletizs, Now at that Town there is a little hill, inthe top How they af* 
whereof there is a Tower of very great antiquity, from which as from a watch-Tower they keep ©v8ht- 
watch. whether or no any Whalcs {wim that way. Wherefore the Watch-men from the Tower, ci- 

ther ſecing, or by the horrible noiſe hearing a Whale to paſs that way, they give warning there- 

of to the inhabitants by the beating of Drums, and ringing a Bell: which tign once given they 

all run forthwith, as to cxtingniſh the City it it were on fire, being furniſhed with weapons and 

all things fitting for that purpoſe. For the people of that country are very diligent and expert 

in catching the Whale. Wheretore in each of the boats turniſhed with all things cither to affail or 

flic, there are put ten lultie rowers, and divers others furniſhed with harping irons to ſtrike the 

Whale, which bcing caſt and falined in her, they looſe out huge long ropes, fatined to them, 

until ſuch time as he be dead, then together with the ropes, and aſſiſted by the waves of the Seca. 

they draw the Whale ( wearicd with running and labouring, ard fainting by rcaſon of the magni- 

tude and multitude of his wounds, being in the time of their conflict diligently chaſed and driven 

toward the (hore) on land, and merrily part the prey, each whereot hath his ſhare, according to the 

number of the irons thrown, the magnitude of the wound, and the neceflity and excellency of the 

wounded part for Jite : cach of their harping-irons arc known by their peculiar marks. In the heat 

of the skirmith many ſtand up and down in boats, onely tor this purpolc, to take up ſuch as chance 

to fall into the Sca, left they thould be drowned. The Malcs are caught with more difficulty, the why the Fe- 
Females more cally, eſpecially if their young ones be with them 3 for whilelt they linger to helpand males are 
ſuccour them, they loſe the occation of eſcaping. The ficth is of no elicem, the tongue onely is More eafily 
commendable z for bcing very large, and of a very lax ſubliance, it is powdered, and by moſt ", -Aagy 
Gentlemen accountcd tor a dainty. The lard is diſperſed over many Countries, to be boiled © 
and caten with fiſh in the time of Lent, that Gormandizers may have ſomething to ſerve them in 
lead of flcth which is then forbidden, There is great ftore of Fat in them in the parts under the 
$kin and belly, which melted, concretes not again, by reaſon of the ſubtilty 3 they keep it to burn in 
Lamps, and to uſe about their Ships. The houſes of the Fiſh-caters are built with their bones 3 alſo 
Orchards in the Coalt of Aquitane, are fenced with theſe bones. The Fins that ſtand forth of their 
mouths, which arc commonly called Whale-bones, beivg dricd and polithed, ferve to make Busks for 
Women, Whip-ttaves, and little Staves, as alſo to ſtiffken garments. Many make ſeats or ftools of 
the Vertebre, or ſpondils of the back-bone. 


VWhalc-bonc. , 


The manner of cutting up the Whale, 
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In the River Scale, ten miles from Antwerp, Anno Dom.1477. the ſecond day of Zuly, there was 
a Whalc taken, of a blackilh blue colour, ſhe had a ſpout-hole in the top of her head, out of which the 
caſt great ſtore of water: the was fifty eight foot long, and fixtcen foot high, her tail was tourtcen 
foot broad 3 from the eye to the end of her noſe, was ſome fixteen foor. Her lower jaw was fix foot 
on cach ſide, the had twenty five teeth, which ſhe could hide in her upper jaw, there being holes tor 
them, it being wholly toothleſs 3 for which one thing this Whale may be judged monlirous, tor that 
Nature hath denicd them teeth, and for that in Creatures that arc not horned, it is fo ordained by 
Nature, that when they have teeth in their lower jaw, they ſhould have others alſo in the uppcr to 
anſwcr them, fo to chaw their meat. The longeſt of theſe tecth exceeded not 1x inches. 

There is(as Pliny reports) a very {mall Fiſh accuſtomed to live upon Rocks, it is called Echencis, , ,, RAG. 
never excecding the length of a foot 3, it is thought that ſhips go more flowly if this ſtick to them: gz, 32.cop.1, 
whercfore the Latins have alſo given it a name of Remora, tor that a ſhip being under fail with a The wondrous 
good wind, may by the Echeneis {cizing'on hcr,as if the would devour her, be liaid againſt the Sailers power of rhe 
wills, and ftand fill as if ſhe were. afate harbor. Wherefore ſhe is ſaid in the 4G. hight to have Remore. 
ſtaid the ſhip of Marcizs Antonizes, haltening to go about and incourage his Souldicrs, fo that he was 
forced to entcr into another thip, and. thereupon Ceſars Navy came upon them too hattily, and 
before they were provided. | 

She alſo ftaid the Ship of the Emperour Caius coming trom Alizra to Antes, his Ship of all the 
Navy making no way 3 neither did they longer wonder at this ſtay, the cauſe being preſently known, 
ſome forthwith leaping into the Sca to tind the cauſe thereof, there found her about the Ship, even 
ſticking to the Rudder, and they ſhewed her to Caius , bcing wrath that this ſo {mall a thing ſhould 
ftop him, and countermand the cndeavour of forty Rowers. 

Therctorc this little Fith tames and infringes the violence and madncſs of the world, and that 

with 
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with no labour, not without holding, or any other way, but onely by ſticking thereto. Certainly, 

however it comes to paſs, who from this example of holding, of Ships, can doubt of any power or 

The wondrous effect of Nature, in Medicins which grow naturally ? Yea, and without this example, the Torpedo out 

m_ ag the of the Sea alſo-may be ſufficient 3 who afar off and at adiſtance, if it be touched with a Spear or Rod, 
_— will benumb even the ſtrongeſt arms, and retard the feet, how ever nimble torun away. 


—— 


CHAP. XXII 
Of the admirable Nature of Birds. and of fome Beaſts. 


Hat there be divers things not onely in the Sea, but alſo in the Air and Earth, which by the 
wonderful condition of their own Nature may equal that of Monſters, the onely Eſtrich 
The Eftrichis 3 may ſerve fora witneſs, It is the biggeſt of Birds, though indeed it partly reſembles a Bird, 
between a nd partly a Bcalt, (and it is familiar to Africa and Xthiopia) as which, contrary to the nature of 
Bird and a Beaſts, hath feathers, and againſt | 
Beaſt, the cuſtom of Birds,cannot flic aloft;. 
for it hath not feathers fit to flie, 
but like unto hairs, yet will it out- 
—— run a horſe, The natural force of 
ſtomach, the ſtomach in concoCting, is mi- 
raculous; as to which nothing is 
untamable : ſhe lays eggs of a won- 
drous largenelſs, ſo that they may 
be framed into cups : their feathers 
are moſt beautiful, as you may per- 
ccive by this following Figure. - ;* 


The Figure of an Eſtrich. 
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Any one may eaſily gather of what 
a prodigious magnitude an Eſtrich 
is, by the greatneſs of its bones. 
Three of theſe Birds were kept at 
the Kings charge, by the Marel(chal 
De Rets : one whereof dying, it 
was beſtowed upon me, whereof | 
have with great diligence made a 
Sceleton. 
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The delineation of the Sce- 
Ieton of an Eſtrich. 
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A Shews the head, which was ſomewhat thicker than the head of a Crane, of the length of ones hand, plain 
from the crown even to the beak, the beakbeing divided to the middle region of the eye, being rorndiſh at the 
endl thereof. : : | 

B The neck a yard long , confitting of ſeventeen Vertcbrz, each whereof on each ſide is frerniſhed with 
a tranſverſe proceſi looking downwards, of ſome fingers length, excepting the tro which are next the head, as 
which want theſe, and are joined together by Ging)ymos. : 

C The backs of a foot length, conſiſting of ſeven Vertebrx. 

D The holy-bone of two foot long, in whoſe top there is a tranſverſe proceſs, under which there lies a great hole. 

E Three more, but leff. 

F G H Aﬀter which there folows the cavity or ſocket, whereinto the bead of the thigh bone is received and 
bid. This externaliy aud on the fide produceth a perforated bone, noted with the letter 1. perforated I ſay 
at the beginning, fer it is preſently united at the letter K. then it is forked and divided into two other bones. 
wheref one is bigger than the other, The leſſ is noted with the letter L. then they ave both united at the 
letter M. each of themis balf a foot and four inches long. But from that part whereas they firlt begun to 
be divided, tothat whereas they ave mnited, there is a bole ſome four fingers broad, but the length of ones 
band, or move, and it is noted with the letter N. The reſidue of the bone is like to a pruning Knife three 
inches broad, but fix in length: the end wherennder is the letter O. it is joined by coalition. 

P The rump conſiſting of nine Vertcbre, like to a mans. The thigh bones are two, whererf that which is 
noted with the letter Q) is of the length of a foot , and of thickpeſi equal to a horſes thigh. The other next 
zinder (which peradventrre you may call the leg-bone )) noted with R. is a foot and half long : it hath 
Joined thereto the Fibula, or leſſer focil of the length, but which grows ſmaller as it comes lower. 

' S Is theleg, to which the foot adberes, being one foot and a half long, divided at the end into two claws, the 
one bigger, the other leſs, whereof each one conſiſts of three boxes, 

T Eight ribs, which are inſerted into the Stcxrnon, the three middlemoſt of theſe have a bony produttion like 
to a hook, p 

V Ts the Sternon, conſiſting of one bone of ſome foots length, repreſetiting a huckſer 3 to this there is joined 
another bone, which ſtretched over the three firſt ribs, is in ſtead of clavicles or collar-bones. 

X The firſt bone of the wing, which is one foot and half long. 

Y Two bones under this, equivalent tothe ell and wand, under which there are ſix other bones compoſing the 
point of the wing, noted with Z. 

This whole Sceleton is ſeven foot long, and ſo many foot or more high from the feet to the beak : 

_ - _ other obſervable things in his compoſure, but I have thought fit to omit them tor 

revity ſake, 


Jerome Cardane in his Books De Subtilitate , writes that in the Iſland of the Moluccas you may The —_ "2 

ſometimes tind lying, upon the ground, or take up in the waters, a dead Bird called a Manucodiata, + _ Foy 
that is in Hcbrew, the Bird of God, it is never ſeen alive, It lives alott in the air, it is like a Swallow 
in body and bcak, yct diltinguiſhcd with diverſe coloured feathers: for thoſe on the top of the head 
are of a golden cclour, tholc of the ncck like to a Mallard, but the tail and wings like Peacocks 
"MN wants fect: WIC , ivr ofoever 
fore it it become WEa- gefires to 
ry with flying, or de- know more of 
fire fNecp, it hangs up _ mo = | 
the body by ewining EO 
the Feathers about þ,; inthe 44- 
{ome bough Ot a tes Aariun ad lib. 
It paſſeth through the 5s: £4p-I+ Eexe- 
air. whercin it mult re- #7499 
main as long, as it lives, 
with great cclerity , 
and lives by the air 
and dew onely, The 
Cock hath a cavity 
depreſt in the back, 
whercin the Hen lays 
and fits upon her Cys. 
I ſaw one at Paris 
which was preſented 
to King Charles the 
Nincth. 


We have read in Thevets Coſmography, that he ſaw a Bird in America, which in that Countrey Tum. 2. !. 2t, 
Spcech is called Toca, in this very monlirous and detormed, for that the beak in length and thickneſs, £22: 
cxcecds the bigneſs of the relt ofthe body 3 it feeds on pepper, as the Black-birds and Feltars with us 
do tipon Ivy-berries, which are notlels hot than Pepper. 

A certain Gentleman of Provence brought a Bird of this kind from that Country, to preſent it to 
King Cbarles the Nineth, but dying in the way he could not preſtht ic alive. Wherefore the 
King wiſhed the Mareſchal De Rets to give her to me, that I might take forth her bowels and 
embalm her, that the might be kept among{t the Kings rarities. I did what I could, yet not long 
attcr ſhe rottcd : the rcſembled a Crow in body and feathers, but had a ycllowith beak, clear, imooth, 

and 
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and toothed like a Saw, and of ſuch length and thickneſs as we formerly mentioned. I keep it yet 
as a monſtrous thing, 

Thevet writes, that in the Iſland Zocotere there is frequently found a certain wild Beaſt called Hw/- 
phalis, of the bigneſs of an Ethiopian Monkey, It is a very monſtrous Creature, but in nothing 
more than that it is thought to live upon the air onely 3 the skin as if it were died in grain, is of a ſcar- 
let colour, yet it is in ſome places ſpotted and variegated : it hath a round head like to a bowl, with 
feet round, broad, and wanting hurtful nails. The Moors kill it and uſe to cat the fleſh of it, being 
firſt bruiſed, that ſo it may be the more tender. 

In the Realm of Camora, of Ahob, of Benga, and other Mountains of Cangips, Plimatiq, and Catagan, 


tb.11. C9p-13: which are in the inner India, beyond the River of Ganges, ſome tive degrees beyond the Tropick of 


Cancer, is found a Beaſt, which the Weſtern Germans call Girafs This Beaſt in head, cars, and clo- 
ven feet, is not much unlike our Doe; it hath a very ſlender neck, but is ſome fix foot long, and there 
are few Bealts that exceeds him in the length of their legs : his tail is round, but reacheth no farther 
then his hams, his skin is excceding beautiful, yet ſomewhat rough, having hair thereon ſomewhat 
longer than a Cow, it is ſpotted and variegated in ſome places with ſpots of a middle colour between 
white and cheſnut, ſo as Leopards are : for which cauſe by ſome Greek Hiſtorians it is called Came- 
leopardalis : it is ſo wild betore it be taken, that with the good-will it will not ſo much as be ſeen. 
Thercfore it inhabits and lives onely in deſert and ſecret places, unknown to thereſt of the Beaſts of 
that Region 3 ſhe preſently flies away at the fight of a man, yet he is taken at length, for that he 
i5 not very ſpeedy in running away 3 once taken he is as cafily and ſpeedily tamed as any wild Beaſt 
whatſoever. He hath above his crown two ſtrait horns covered with hairs and of a foot length. 
When as he holds up his head and neck, he is as high as a Lance, He feeds upon Herbs, and Leaves, 
and Boughs, ot Trees 3 yea, he is alſo delighted with bread, 


The Effigies of a Girafla. 
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In one of the Iſlands of the Moluccazs there is found a Beaſt living both on Land and Water like as ; 

a Crocodile 3, it is called Campwrch.it is of the bigneſs of an Hart.it hath one horn in the forc-hcad move- 
able after the faſhion of the noſe of a Turky-cock : it is ſome three foot and a halt long, and never 
thicker than a mans arm 3 his neck is covered over with an alh colour; he hath two tcert like toa 
Gooſes feet, wherewith he ſwims both in freſh and falt-waters. His fore-feet are like to a Stags, 
he lives upon fiſh. Many have per{ſwaded themſelves that this beait is a kind of Unicorn, and that 
therefore his horn ſhould be good againſt poiſons. The King of the Ifland loves to be called by the 
name of this Beaſt ; and ſo alſo other Kings take to themſelves the names of the wild Beals, Fiſhes, 
or Fruits, that are molt precious and obſervable in their dominions, as Theret reports. 


The Figure of an Elephant. 
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"Wis | Of Monſters and Prodigies. Book XXV, 


The Indian Marritania and #thiopia and that part of Africk that is beyond the Deſarts and Syrtes, bring 
E_—_— forth Elephants but thoſe of Indiaare far larger. Now although in the largeneſs of their body 
ep Fhenng they excced all four-footed Beaſts, yet may they be more ſpeedily and eafily tamed than other Beafts. 
For they may be taught to do many things above the common nature of Beaſts, Their skin is ſome- 
what like to a Buffles, with little hair upon it, but that which is, is aſh-coloured, his head large, his 
neck ſhort, his ears two handfuls broad, his noſe or trunk very long, and hanging down almoſt to the 
ground, hollow like as a Trumpet, the which he uſeth in ſtead of an hand, his mouth is not far from 
his breſt, not much unlike a Swincs, from the 'upper part whereof two large teeth thrult torth them- 
ſclves, his legs arc thick and ſtrong, not conſiſting of one bone as many tormerly have fallly believed 
(for they kneel to admit their Rider, or tobe laden, and then riſe up again of themſelves) his feet are 
round like a Quoit ſome two or three hands bredth, and divided into hve cletts. He hath a tail like 
a Buffle, but not very rough, ſome three hands bredth long 3 wherefore they would be much trou- 
bled with Flics and Waſps, but that Nature hath recompenced the ſhortneſs of their tails by another 
How they Way for when they tind chemſelves moleſted, they contract their skin fo ſtrongly, that they ſutfo- 
keep Flies cate and kill theſe little Creatures taken in the wrinkles thereof z they fovertake a man running by 
from them. poojing oncly, for his legs are proportionable to the reſt of his body. 

They feed upon the leaves and fruits of Trees, neither is any tree ſo ſtrong and well rooted, which 
they cannot throw down and break. They grow to be ſixteen handfuls high 3 wheretore tuch as 
ride upon an Elephant are much troubled as if they went to Sea. They are of ſo unbridled a nature, 
that they cannot endure any head-ſtall or reins 3 therefore you mult ſuffer them to take the courſe 
and way they pleaſe. Yet do they obey their Countrey-men without any great trouble, for they 
ſeem after ſome ſort to underltand their Speech, wherctore they are calily governed by their known 
voices and words. They throw down a man that angers them, hr{t taking him up with their trunk 

:  andlifting him aloft, and then letting him fall, they tread him under foot, and leave him not before 
Liv. 9. de Hiſt. he bedead. 4rijtotle writes that Elephants generate not before they be twenty years old : they 
«1M. £4- 23. know not adultcry, ncither touch they any female but one, from which they alſo diligently abltain 
It 15 nor when they know the hath once conceived.It cannot be known how long they go with young) the rea- 
_ = ſon is for that their copulation is not ſeen, for they never do it but in ſecret, Their temales bring 
phant goes forth clting upon their hind legs, and with pain like Women they lick their young, and theſe 
with young, preſently ſee and go, and ſuck with their mouths, and not with their trunks. You may ſee Elephants 

teeth of a monſtrous and tiupendious bigneſs, at Venice, Rome, Naples, and Paris 3 they term it Ivory, 
and it is uſed for Cabinets, Harps, Combs, and other ſuch like uſes. 
Tom.2. lih.2z. Wehave read in Thevet, that in Florida there are great Bulls, called in that Countrey Tongue 
£9Þ-2. Beautrol, they have horns of a foot long, a bunch on their backs like a Camel, their hair long and 
yellow, the tail ofa Lion 3 there is ſcarce any Creature more fierce or wild, for it can never be tamed, 
unleſs it be taken from the dam. The Salvages uſe their hides againſt the cold, and their horns as 
good againſt 3 antidote againſt poiſon. 

oiſon. The ſame Author affirms, that whileſt he ſailed inthe Red Sea, he ſaw a Monſter in the hands of a 

_ lih,z, certain Indian Merchant, which in the bigneſs and ſhape of his limbs was nor unlike a Tiger, yer 


Their horns 


Cap-10s had the face of a Man, but a very flat noſe : beſides his fore-feet were like a mans hands, but the hind 
like the feet of a Tigrez he had no tail, he was of a dun colour : to conclude, in head, ears, neck, and 
face it rcſembled a man, but in the blackiſh and curled hair, a Moor : for the other parts they were 
like a Tiger 3 they called it Thanadh, 

The Figure of a Beaſt called ThanaQth. 
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| This following Monſter is ſo ſirange that ic will ſcarce be believed, but by thoſe that have lcen 
it: it is bred in America, and by the Salvages called Haiit, of the bigneſs of a Monkey , with a 
great belly, almoſt touching the ground and the head and face of achild: being taken it mourns 

x and 
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and ſighs like to a man that is troubled and perplext 3 it is of an aſh-colour, hath thefeet divided 
into three claws, four hngers long, and ſharper than thoſe of a Lion : it climbs Trees and lives there 
more frequently than upon the ground, the tail is no longer than the bredth of three hngers. It is 
lirange and almoſt monſtrous that theſe kind of Creatures have never been ſcen to feed upon or cat 
any thing : for the Salvages have kept them long in their houſes to make trial thereof, wherefore 
they think them to live by the Air. 


The Figure of the Beaſt called Haiit. 
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I have taken this following Monſtcr out of Leo's Aﬀrican Hiſtory 3 it is very deformed, being rouna 
after the manner ofa Tortoiſe two yellow lines crofling'each other at right angles, divide his back ; 
at every end of which he hath one eye, and alſo one car, fo that ſuch a creature may ice on every 
ſide with his four eycs, as alſo hear by his ſo many ears : yet hath he but one mouth, and one belly 
to contain his meat, but his round body is encompaſſed with many feet, by whoſe help he can go 
any way he pleaſe without turning of his body, his tail is ſomething long and very hairy at the end. 


The inhabitants affirm, that his bloud is nuore cftectual in healing of wounds than any balſam, Blood as good 


as Bailom, 
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It is ſtrange that the Rhinoceros ſhould be a born Enemy to the Elephant 3 wherefore he whets 
his horn, which grows upon his noſe, upon the Rocks, and ſo prepares himſelt for fight, wherein 
he chiefly afſails the belly, as that which he knows to be the ſofteſt : he is as long as an Elephant, but 


his legs are much ſhorter, he is of the colour of Box, yet ſomewhat ſpotted. Pompey was the firſt that p1jn.1.8.2.24. ; 
ſhewed one at Rome, 


Hhh The 


0 Monſters and Prodigies. 


The F igure of the Rhinoceros. 
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Wy The Figure of the Chameleon, 
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| "(A Africs produceth the Cameleon, yet is it more Plin,lih.8.6.3%. , 

"oy MG frequent in India: he is in ſhape and greatneſs 

"LD like a Lizard , but that his legs are {trait and = 

s WW RR higher, his ſides are joined to the belly as in Fiſh, &vif.lib.udhife 
WO OE and his back ſtands up after the ſame manner,his 479%-*4p-12+ 

WS AR noſe ſtands out not much unlike a Swines, his 


\ "1 WE 
mW NA W2 Ng tail is long, and endeth ſharp, and he folds it up 
Sth) WF, a tyra in a round, like a Serpent, his nailsare crooked, 
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” his pace flow, like as the Tortois, his body rough, 
2X5 he never ſhuts his cyes.neither doth he look about 
WS by the moving of the apple,but by the turning of 
#42 the whole cyc. The pature of bis colour is very The ſtrange 
wondertul, tor he changeth it now and then in rents yo bar 
his eyeand tail, and whole body befidez and he ._—randbarin 
always aſhnulates that which he is next to, un- 
leſs it bered or white, His skin is very thin, and 
his body clear; therefore the one of theſe two, 
cither ti:2 colour of the neighbouring things in 
Wi {o great {ubrilty of his clear skin , eafily thines 

1 By as inaglaſs or elſe various humours diverſly 

=2j AL ſtirred up in him, according to the variety of his 

= / affeQions, repreſent divers colours in his skin, 
asa Turky-cock doth in thoſe ficlhy excreſcen- 
ces under his throat, and under his head : he is 
pale when he is dead. Mathiolus writes that the 
right eye taken froma living Chameleon takes 
away the white ſpots which are about the thorny 
coat of the eye his body being beaten, and mixed 
with Goats milk , and rubbed upon any part, 
fetcheth off hairs z his gall diſcuſſeth the Cata- p 


racs of the cye. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
. Of Celeſtial Monſters. 


Eradventure it hath not been ſtrange that Monſters have been generated upon the Earth, and 
in the Sea: but for monſters to appear in Heaven, and in the upper Region of the Air, cx- 
ceeds all admiration. Yet have we often read it written by the Ancients, that the Face ot 

Heaven hath been deformed, by bearded, tailed, and hatred Comets; by Metcors rcpreſcnting burn- 
ing Torches and Lamps, Pillars, Darts, Shields, Troops of Clouds hoſiilcly affailing cach other 3 Dra- 


gons, two Moons, Suns, and the like Monſters and Prodigies. 
: Hhh 2 Anti- 
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of Monſters and Prodigies. Book XXV. 


* L!0.3:0-57» 


Preſages of the 
taking of Con- 
ftartinaple. 
Monſtrous 
Rains. 


Earthquakcs. 


Lib.2. cap.73+ 


Antiquity hath not ſeen any thing more | 
prodigious than that Comet which appeared The Figure of a fearful Comet. 
with bloudy hair in Toer(tein, upon the ninth 


day of Offober, 1528. for it was {o horrible ; f, 

and fearful a ſpeEacle , that _ _ with i © 

fear, and many f-11 into grievous difcaſes go- SJ] 

ing from the Eaſt to re. South 3 it endurcd E SVN B 
no longer than one hour and a quarter : in (//{/{ m—_ 

the top whercof was ſeen a bending arm hol- Wir. /a, (0 « 
ding a great Sword in a threatning hand NA => =_ 


at the end thereof appeared three Stars, but 
that over which the point of the Sword di- V 
rely hanged, was more bright and clear than 
the relt : on cach fide of this Comet were F =: 
ſeen many Spcars, Swords, and other kinds of EZ 
Weapons dicd with bloud, which were inter- Þ-= 
mixed with mens heads, having long and ES 
terrible hair and bcards, as you may ſee in this Þ_& 
Figure. | 
Alſo there have been ſcen great and thick 
bars of Iron to have fallen from Heaven,which 
have preſently been turned into Swords and 
Rapicrs. At Srgoliab in the Borders of Hwun- 
garia, a Stone fell from Heaven with a great 
noiſe,the ſeventh day of September, Anno Dom. 
1514. it weighed two hundred and fifty ÞS 
pound : the Citizens hanged it up with a = 
grcat iron chain put through it, in the midi = = 
ot the Church of their City, and uſed to ſhew F== 
it as a miracle to Travellers of better note, _ 
that paſs that way. * Pliny reports that clathing of armour, and the ſound of a Trumpet were 
hcard from Heaven often, before and atter the Cimbrian War. The ſame Author writes that in the 
third Conſullhip of Marins the Amarines and Tucortines ſaw the Heavenly Armies — from Ealt 


— 


and Welt, and fo joining, thoſe being vanquiſhed which came from the Eaft, Which ſame thing 


was ſeen in Luſulia, at a Town called Jzbea, two hours after midnight, Anno Dom. 1535. But in 
Anno Dom.1550, upon the 19 day of July, in Saxony not far from WFittenburg, there appeared in the 
air a grcat Stag, incompaſſed with two armcd Hoſts, making a great noiſe in their conflict, and at 
theſame inſtant it raincd bloud in great abundance 3 the Sun ſeemed to be cloven in two pieces, and 
the one of them to fall upon the Earth. A little before the taking of Conſtantinople trpm the Chriſtians, 
therc appeared a great army in the Air appointed to fight, attended on with a great company of Dogs 
and other wild Beaſts. Fulius Obſequius reports that in 4nno Dom. 458. it rained fleth in 1taly, in 
great and lefſer picces, part of which were devoured by the Birds betore they fell upon the Earth ; 
that which fell upon the Earth kept long unputrified, and unchanged in colour and ſmell. Anno Dom. 
989. Othethe third being Empcrour, it rained Corn in Jtaly. Anno Dom. 150. it rained Milk and 
Oil in great abundance, and Fruit-bcaring Trees brought torth Corn, Lycofthenes tclls that in the 
time of Charles the Fifth, whilcſt Maidenburg was belicged, three Suns firſt appeared about ſeven of 
the clock in the Morning, and then were ſeen for a whole day, whereof the middlemoſt was the 
brightcli, the two others were reddiſh, and of a bloudy colour 3 but in the night time there appeared 
three Moons. The ſame appcarcd in Bavaria, Anno Dom. 1554. 

But if ſo prodigious and tirange things happen in the Heavens beſides the common order of Na- 
turc, ſhall we think it incredible that the like may happen in the Earth. Anno Dom.542. the whole 
Earth quaked, Mount Ana calt forth flames and ſparks of tire, with which many houſes of the neigh- 
bouring Villages were burned. Anno Dom. 1531. in Portugal there was an Earthquake for cight days, 
and it quaked ſeven or cight times cach day fo that in Lisbon alone it caft down a thouſand and 
hfty houſes, and more than fix hundred were ſpoiled, Ferrara lately was almoſt wholly demoliſhed 
by a fearful Earthquake. Above all which ever have been heard, is that Prodigy which happened in 
the time of Pliny at the death of Nero the Emperor,in the Marxcine held,the whole Olive-ficld of Vetiius 
Mareellus, a Roman Knight, going over the High-way, and the Fields which were againſt it coming 
into the place thcreof, Why ſhould I mention the miracles of Waters,from whoſedepth and (treams, 
hresand great flames have oft broke forth. They tell out of St. Auguftin, that the hre oi the Sacritice, 
which tor thoſe ſeventy years of the Babylonian captivity endured under the Water,was extinguiſhed, 
Antiochus ſelling the Priefthood unto Faſon. What miracle is this, that the Fire ſhould live in the 
Water, abovc its force and natural efficacy, and that the Water thould forget the extinguithing ta- 
culty! Verily Philoſophers truly affirm that the Elements which are underltiood to be contrary, and 
= hght in varicty among themſelves, arc mutually joined and tied together by a marvellous con- 

ederacy. 


The End of the Five and Twentieth Book. 
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BOOK XXVE 


Of the FacurtTies of SimeteE Mepicins; 
As alſo of their Compoſition and Uſe. 


Th PanzracKkt 


and the expelling of Diſeaſes, Medicins eaſily challenge the prime place, which ( as it is delivered by ©y of Medi- 

Solomon) God hath produced out of the Earth, and they are not to be abhorred by a Wiſe man, 
for there is nothing in the World, which ſooner, and as by a miracle, aſſwageth the horrid torments of Diſeaſes. 
Therefore Herophilus called them fittingly adminiſtred, Thc Hands of the Gods. And hence it was that 
ſuch Phyſicians as excelled in the knowledge of Medicins, have amongſt the Ancients acquired an opinion of Di- 
vinity. It cannot by words be expreſſed what power they have in healing. Wherefore the knowledge of them 
7s very neceſſary not onely for the preventirn, but alſo foy the driving away of Diſeaſes. 


in) 


\ Mongſt the cauſes which we term healthful, and other remedies which pertain to the bealth of Man, The excellen- 


CHAP. I. 
IWhat a Medicin is, and how it differeth from nouriſhment. 


E detme a Medicin tobe that which hath power to change the body according to 
one or morc qualities3 and that, ſuch as cannot be changed into our Nature : contra- 
ry whereto we term that nouriſhment which may be converted into the ſubſtance of 
our Bodics. But we dctine them by the word Power, becauſe they have not an abſo- 
lute nature, but as by relation and depending, upon the condition of the bodies by 
whom they are taken. For that which is medicin to onc,is meat to another and that 

which is meat to this, is medicin to that. Thus for example, Hcllebore is nouriſhment to the Qnail, 
but a mcdicin to man : Hemlock is nouriſhment to a Starling, but poiſon to a Gooſe : the Ferala is 
food to an Aſs, but poiſon to other Cattel, Now this diverlity is to be attributed to the different 
natures of Creatures. It is recorded in Hiltory, that the fame by long uſe may happen in men. They 
report that a Maid was preſented to Alexander the Great , who nour:'hed with Napellus, and other 
poiſons, had by long uſe made them familiar to her, ſo that the very breath the breathed was deadly 
to the by-ſtanders. Therctore it ought to ſcem no marve], it at any time it happen, that Medicins 
turn into the nature and nouriſhment of our bodics: tor we commonly may fee Birds and Swine teed 
upon Serpents and Toads without any harm : andlaltly, 

- Serpente Ciconia putlios 

Nutrit, & inducit per devia rura lacerta : 

Il; eadem ſumptis querunt animalia pennis. 

The Stork with Serpents and with Lizards caught . 

In waylcſs placcs nouritheth her brood : 

And they the fame purſue, when as they're taught 

To uſe their Wing, to get their with'd-tor tood, 


—————_———__ <a IDES. — ——— > - ——————— 


CHAP. II. 
The difference of Medicins in their matter and ſubſt ance, 


of the Sca and Water, as Gold, Silver, and all forts of Metals, Gems, and pretious Stones, Mother of Ri- 
furniſhed with admirable Virtues ; ſo we may bchold the ſuperhicies of this Earth cloathed _ and Me- 

with almoſt an infinite variety of Trecs, Shrubs, and Herbs : where we may contemplate and wonder cs 

at the innumerable diverſitics of Roots, Leaves, Flowers, Fruits, Gums, their Smells, pleaſant Taftes 

and Colours, but much-more at their Virtues. This {ame Mother Earth, as with her Breſts, nou- 

riſheth marvellous diſtin& kinds of living Creatures, various in their ſpringing, increaſc and ftrength, 

wherein the immenſe goodne(s of God, the great Architect and framer of all things, doth moi clearly 

appear towards man, as who hath ſubjefted to our government, as a Patrimony, fo ampleand plen- 

titul proviſion of Nature for our dclight in nouriſhment and necethty of healing, Therctore the an- 

cient Phyſicians have rightly delivercd, that all forts of Mcdicins may be abundantly had trom living, 

Creatures, Plants, the Earth, Water, and Air. 

Medicins are taken from living Creatures either whole and entire, or elſe the parts and cxcre- What Medi- 
mentsof them. We oft-times uſc in Phylick whole Crcatures, as Foxcs, Whelps, Hcdge-hogs, Frogs, <1ns taken 
Snails, Worms, Crabs, and other living Creatures. We alfo make uſe of ſome parts of them, as the m_ living 

0 p . redrures, 
Liver ofa Wolf or Goat, the Lungs of the Fox, the Bone of the Stags hcart, Cranizm humanum, Fat, 
Bloud, Flcſh, Marrow, the Cods of the Caffor, or Beaver, which istheretore termed Cafforerem, and _ 
hh 3 other 


FE « as the concealed glory of worldly riches licth hid in the bowels of the Earth, and depth The Earth the 


630 Of ſimple Medicins, and their ſe. Bo 0 x XXVI. 


other particles that are uſeful in Phyſick. We know that alſo there are ſome Medicins taken from 

Excrements, as Horns, Nails, Hairs, Feathers, Skin 3 as alſo from Urin, Dung, Spittle, Honey, Eggs, 

Wax, Milk, Wool, Sweat, and others of this kind, under which we may comprehend Musk, Civet, 

Pearl, Oefipus, and ſundry others of this nature. 

What from We take Medicins from Plants, both whole, and alſo from their parts, whether Trees, Shrubs, or 

Plants. Herbs. For we oft-times uſe Succory, Marſh-mallows, Mallows, Plantain, and the like, whole : bur 
otherwhiles onely the roots of Plants, their Pith, Wood, Bark, Shoots, Stalks, Leafs, Flowers, Sceds, 
Fruits, Juices, Gums, Roſins, Moſes, and the like. 

What from Things taken from the Earth, for the uſe and matter of Medicin, are either Earths, Stones, or 

the Earth, Minerals. The ſorts of Earth arc Bole-Armenick, Terra figillata, Fullers-carth, Chalk, Potters-clay, 
and ſuch like. Stones, are the Pumice, Marchaſite of Gold, Silver, Braſs, Marble, the Load-ſtone,Plai- 
ſter, Chalk, Sulphzr vioum, Lapis ſpecularis, and others. Metals and Minerals, arc Gold, Silver, Tin, 
Lead, Braſs, Iron, Steel, Antimony, Ceruſe, Brimione, Cinnabar, Litharge of Gold and Silver, Tutty, 
true Pompholyx, Verdigreece, Alum, Roman Vitriol, Copraſs white and green.Salts of ſundry kinds, 
both of Arſenicks, and ſuch like, 

What from The following Medicins are from Freſh water, Rain water, Spring water, River water, and all 

Le Water things thence ariting, as Water-Lentils, common Flags, Water-Lillies, Water-Mints, and all the Crea- 
turcs that live therein. From the Salt water are taken Salt, Alcyonizm, all forts of Coral, Shells of 
Fiſh, the Herb Androſace (which grows in plenty in the Marſhes at Fontignan and Cape de Sete_)Aſphal- 
tum, which is tound in the Dead Sea. 

W. « from From the Air proceeds Manna, therefore called Mel Aerium ( i.e.) Honey of the Air, andalfo all 

the Air, other kinds of dew that are uſctul in Phyſick, by reaſon of the Virtues they receive trom the Sun 

which raiſeth them up from the Air, whereas they make ſome ſtay as alſo from the Plants, where- 


upon they fall and relide. 


CHAP. III. 
The differences of Simples in their Qualities and Effetts. 


\ Ll the mentioned ſorts of Simples are endued with one or more of the Four Faculties, wherc- 


of I now purpoſe to treat, ; 
The firti Faculty common to all the reſt, and as it were their foundation, flows from the 


tour firſt qualitics of the prime Bodics or Elements, that is, Heat, Coldnels, Drincſs and Moilture J 
and this either Simple or Compound, as one or two of theſe prime qualities exceed in the temper of 
the tempcr of the Medicin, as may appear by this following, 

The Simple quality iscither to Heat, Cool, Hume, or Dry. : 

The Compound ariting from two joined qualities, cither Heats and Dries, Heats and Moiſtens, Cools 
and Dries, Cools and Moiſtens. 

Heat moderate, Heats, Attenuates, Rarifics, opens the Paſſages, Digclis, Suppurates. Immoderate, 
Inflames and burns, Bites, whence follows Violent attraction, Rubritication, Conſumption, Colli- 
quation, an Eſchar, Mortihcation, 

Cold modcrate, Cooleth, Condenſeth, Obſtructeth. Immoderate, Congeals, Stupches., Murtifics. 

Moiſture moderate, Humc&ts, Lubricates, Levigates and mitigates, Glues. Immodcrate, Obſtructs, 
lifts up into a flatulent tumour, eſpecially if it be a vaporous humidity. 

Drineſi moderate, Dries, Rarihes, Attenuates. Immoderate, Binds, Contracts or ſhrinks, cauſeth 
Chops and Scales. 

The effect of theſe qualities is diſtinguiſhed, and as Galen obſerves, digelicd into theſe orders, which 
we term Degrees, ſo that by a'certain proportion and meaſure they may ſerve to oppugn Diſcalcs, 
as the ſainc Galen afirms. Fer to a Diſcaſe (for example) hot in the ſecond degree, no other Mc- 
dicin muſt be uſed than that which is cold in the like degree : wherefore all fimple Medicins are, 
oy Cold, Moiſi, or Dry 3 in the beginning, middle, or extreme, of the hirft, ſecond, third, or tourth 

egrece. 

The Heat, Coldneſs, Moiſture, Drincſs, of the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth degree, is either obſcure, 
wanitelt, vehement, or exceſſive, 

Examples of An example of heat diſtinguiſhed thus by degrees, may be thus; warm water is temperate; 

the degrees of that which 1s a little hotter, is the tirſt degree of heat if manifeſtly hot, it 1s in the ſecond degree 3 

heat, but if it heat more vehemently, it may be thought tocome to the third 3 but if it ſcald, then we 
know that it hath arrived to the fourth degree of heat. Such alſo is the diltin&tion of coldneſs, 
moiſture, and drineſs by degrees. Wherefore it will be worth our labour to give you examples of 
certain Medicins, diſtinguilhed in their order and degree, by which you may the more calily give 
confcture of the reſt. 


CS. Simp. CF 1, 
de aliment. 


Simple Medicins hot in the 

Firſt degree. Abſjnthinm, Althea, Amygdala dulcia, Beta, Braſſica, Chamemelum, Ladanum, Semen 
Lini, Saccarum, Ervum, ſve Orobus, Vinum novum : for old is judged hot in the ſecond or third degree, 
aS1t 15 more or lels years old. 

Second degree. Ammoniacum, Artemiſia, Anethum, Fanugrecum, Maſtiche, Salvia, Marrubium, 
Meliſſa, Apiums, Chamepitys. Crocus, Ficus, Thus, Myrrha, 'Mel, Nux moſchata, Pix utraque, tier arid 
_ particuliſque ſolidioribus aptior, tum liquida delicatioribus, Scylla, Sarcocolla, Bryonia, Sal, Opo- 

anax, Ammi. 
F Third degree. Abrotanum, Apnus caſtus, Aniſum, Aſarum, Ariſtolochia, Chamedrys, Sabina, Cala- 
mintha, Cinnamonzm, Iris, Juniperus, Hyſſopus, Origanum, Sagapenum, Chelidonium majus, Ruta Sativa. 

Fourth degree. Alarm, Cepa, Eupborbiunm, Najturtium, Pyrathrum, Sinapi, 1ithymalli, __—_—_— 
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Chelidonium minus, Galeno. Yet ours, by reaſon of the gentleneſs of the air, and moiſture of our ſoil, 
is not ſoacrid. Ruta ſylveſtris. This, as all wild and not cultivated things, becomes more ſtrong and 
acrid than the Garden-Rue., 


Simples cold in the 

Firſt degree. Atriplex, Hordewm, Cydonia mala, Malva, Pyra, Pruna, Roſa, Violas 

Second degree. Acacia, Cneurbita, Cucumis, Mala granata acida, dulcia enim temperata ſunt potius, 
Plantago, Polyganum, Solanum hortenſe, nam id quod ſomniferum dicitur, vi refrigerandi ad papaver ac- 
cedit. 

Third degree. Hyoſcyamus, Solanum ſomniferum, Portulaca, Sempervioum, Mandragora. 

Fourth degrce. Cicuta, Papaveris genera omnia, excepto Corniculato, buic enim incidendi & abſter- 
gendi vim attribuit Gal. Certe nitroſum & ſalſum guſt percipitur, quo fit ut calide & ſicce ſit nature, 
Opirm. 

Simples moiſt in the 

Firſt degree. Bugloſſirm, Viola, Malva, Rapum, Spinacia. 

Second degree. Ammoniacum, LaCiuca, Cucurbita, Cucumis, Melones, Poytulaca. 
Simples dry in the 

Firſt degree. Thus, Chamemelon. Braſſics, Sarcocolla, Crocus, Faba, F anugrecm, Hordeum integrium. 

Second degree. Artemiſia, Pix arida, Orobus, Plantago, Balauitia, Nux moſchata, Lens, Maſtiche, Mel., 
Sal, Anethum, Myrrha. 

Third degree. Abrotomm uſtum, Abſynthium, Myrtus, Acetum, 4loe, Milium, Cuminum, $ angnis 
draconis, Galla, Sabina. 

Fourth degree. Piper, Allium, Naſturtium, Sinapt, Enphorbizm. 

Thoſe we have mentioned have of themſelves and their own nature all ſuch qualitiesz yet dothey The effedts of F 
produce far other effects by accident. and belides their own nature inour bodies, by reaſon of which the firſt qualt- 
they are termed accidental cauſes. This ſhall be made manifeſt by the following examples. _—_ gt 

External heat by accident refrigerates the body within, becauſe it opens the paſſages and pores, * 
and calls forth the internal heat, together with the ſpirits and humours by ſweats : whence it follows 
that the digeſtion is worſe, and the appetite is diminiſhed. The ſame encompaſſing, heat alſo hu- 
meds by accident, whileſt it diffuſes the humours concrete with cold : for thus Venery is thought 
to humed. 

Thelike may be ſaid of Cold, for that it heats, not by its proper and native, but by an adven- 
titious force : whereof you may make trial in Winter, when as the ambient cold, by thutting the 
pores of the body, hinders the breathing torth and diſſipation of the native heat. Whence it is in- 
wardly doubled, and the concoction better performed, and the appetite firengthened. This ſame 
Cold alſo dries by accident; when as it by accident repercufſes the humour that was ready to flow 
down into any part, and whilett it concretes that which is gathered in the part : for thus, by the im- 
modcrate uſe of repercuſſers, an cxdematous tumor proceeding from groſs and viſcid phlegm, degenc- 

Tatcs into a ſcirrhus. 

Drineſs and Moiſture, becauſe they are more paſhve qualities, ſhew thcir effes by not ſo manifett 
operations, as heat andcold do z but in compariſon of them they are rather to be judged as matter, 
or a {ubject. 


CGHAP, IV. 
Of the Second Faculties of Medicins. 


\ N 7 E term thoſe the Second Faculties of Medicins, which have dependance upon the firſt, 
which are formerly mentioned, as it is the part of Heat to Rarihe, Attract, Open, At- 
tenuate, Levigate, Cleanſe. Of Cold, to Condenſe, Reperculs, Shut up, Incraflate, Exa- 

ſperate, Conſtipate. Of Meiſtzre, to Soften, Relax. Of Drineff, to Harden, Stiffen. 

Hence we term that an attrative Medicin, which hath an attractive faculty, as on the contrary, 
that a Repercuthve that repelsz a detergent, that which cleanſ(es viſcous matter, We call that an 
Emplattick Medicin, -which not onely thuts up the pores of the body, but reduces the liquid bodics 
thercin contained to a certain equality and ſubftance. Thus alſo Emollients, Relaxers, and the reſt, 
have their denominations from their cttects, as we ſhall declare hereafter. 


— — 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Third Faculties of Medicins. 
T" third Faculty of Medicins depends for the moſt part upon the firſt and ſecond Faculties 


ſometimes conyoined, otherwhiles ſeparate, Alſo ſometimes it follows neither of theſe 
Faculties, but a certain property and inexplicable quality, which is onely known by expe- 
rience. Now the operations of this third Faculty are to agglutinate, to fill with fleth, to cicatrize, to 
aſlwage pain, to move or ſtay the Urin, Milk, Sced, the Courſes, Sweats, Vomits, and perform ſuch 
like operations, in or about the body. | 
Thus the generation of fleſh is produced by the concourſe of two Faculties, that is, of drying and 
cleanſing. But drineſs and afiriction produce a glutinating and cicatrizing faculty. A hot and at- 
tenuating faculty cauſeth Sweats, moves Urin, the Courſes, and the like in the body 3 but contrary 
Facultics retard and ſtop the ſame. 
To mitigate pain, proceeds onely from” the Faculty, to wit, from-hcat, or a mcderately heating 
aculty; 
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faculty to procure reſt, from cold onely, or coldncſs joined with ſome moiſture, But to procure vo- 
mit, proceeds neither from the firſt nor ſecond faculty, but from a certain occult and effcntial proper- 
ty, which is naturally implanted in Agarick, and other nauſeous and vomitory Medigins. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Fourth Faculty of Medicins. 


culty of Medi- mentioned 3 for it depends not upon them, or any other maniteſt or clementary quality, 
pony > eng but on an occult property of the whole ſubſtance 3 by means whercof it works rather 
occulr proper- VPN this than that part, upon this rather than that humour. Wheretore Phyſicians cannot by any 
fy, rcaſon find out this faculty, but onely by experience, as we have aid a little before of Mcdicins pro- 
curing Vomit. Hence it is that names are given to thoſe Medicins from thoſe parts that they chicfly 
reſpect : For they are termed Cephalicks which reſpect the Head; as Betony, Marjoram, Sage, 
Roſcmary, Stxchas. Pncumonicks, which reſpe&t the Lungs as Liquorice, ſweet Almonds, Orris, 
Elecampane. Cordials, that firengthen the heart 3 as Sattron, Cinamon, Citrons, but chicfly thcir 
Rinds, Bugloſs, Coral, Ivory. Stomachical, which rcſ{pc& the Stomach, and the oritice thereof 3 
as Nutmeg, Mint, Anife, Maſtick, Pepper, Ginger. Hepaticks, which reſpect the Liver; as Worm- 
wood, Agrimony, Spikcnard, Succory, Sanders. Spleneticks, which have relation to the Spleen; 
as Tyme, Epithymum, Broom-flowers, Ceterach, Capers, the Bark of their Roots, the Bark of Tama- 
rick. Diurcticks, ſuch as reſpe& the Kidneys and Urinary paſſages as the Roots ot Smallage, Aſpa- 
ragus, Fennel,Butchers-broom, the tour greater Cold Seeds, Turpentine, Plantzin, Saxitragc. Arth- 
riticks, or ſuch as ſtrengthen the joints 3 as Cow-flips, Chamepitys, Elccampane, Calamint, Hermc- 
dacyls, and the like, | 
To this Rank may be referred purging Medicins, which, furniſhed with a ſpecifick property, 
ſhew their cficacy on one Humour morc than on another Humour, and that impact more in one 
part than in another, For thus Agarick chicfly draws phlegm from the Head and Joints, Rhubarb, 
draws choler chiefly from the Liver, and hurts the Kidneys. But let us here forbear the contidera- 
tion of things, as not pertaining to Surgery. But ſome Medicins of this kind arc furniſhed with 
one {imple faculty, otherſome with more, and thoſe contrary, whereot your talte may give you ſut- 
ficient notice : for Rhubarb at the firſt touch of the tongue is found acrid and hot z but when you 
come tochaw and throughly to taſte it, you ſhall find it to partake of an earthly aliriction. Therc- 
fore becaulc taſtes give notice of the facultics of Mcdicins, therctore I have thought good to treat 
of them briefly. 


The fourth fa- T: Fourth Faculty of Medicins is not of the ſame condition with thoſe that are formerly 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Taſtes. 


Lib, 1. fir8pl, moiſture in drineſs, cauſed by means of heat, which we know or diſcern by the tongue well 

mifirotces of tempered, and hittingly furniſhed with ſpittle and his nerves. There arc nine ditferen- 

raſtes, ccs of taſtes 3 for there arc three judged hot, to wit, the acrid, bitter, and falt : three cold, the acid, 
auſtere, and acerb: three temperate, the ſweet, the oily or tat, and the infipid. Now they arc 
thought ſo many according to the different degrees ot concoction 3 for it appears greater in hot 
talies, and as it were a ccrtain affation 3 but leſs in cold, but indifterent, and as it were an clixation 
im things temperate: therefore Nature obferves this order in the concoction of ſapid bodies, that are 
the firſt the acerb taſte thould take place, then the auttere, and laſtly the acid : from theſe (as it were) 
rudiments of concoction, ariſes an infipid, then an oily, then a ſweet pertectly concocted and tempe- 
rate, This concoction exceeding the bounds. of mediocrity, there ariſes a falt taſte, then a bitter, 
and then an acrid with thc highett cxceſs of almoſt a hery heat. Yet I would be thus underltood, 
that all things that are by Nature ſapid, do not always aſcend to the height of ſweetneſs by the de- 
orces of acerbity, auſterity, and acidity, as though it were of abſolute neceſhty, that all things that 
are ſweet, ſhould be acerb, auſtere, and acid. For there are many things found, eſpecially in Plants 
and thcir Fruits, which when they ſhall arrive to their pertection and maturity, are acid, bittcr, or 
ſalt : but being yet unripe, and not come to full perfection, they have a certain ſweetneſs, which 
afterwards, by a turther digeſtion, or perfection and concoction, acquire a bittcr, auſtere, or acid tatic, 
For thus bitterneſs in Worm-wood and Aloes, acrimony in Pepper or Pecllitory, is a pertection of Na- 
ture, as full ripeneſs and perfc& concoCtion, and not an excels of heat in that Species. Alſo acer- 
bity and auſterity is a perfe&ion of Nature, and not a rudiment in Services and Cornclians 3 acidity 
or tartnc{s is alſo in verjuice. - But in very many things it ſo falls out, that the ſweet or tatty taſtes 
become ſo, and acquire their perfc&tion by concoction, as in Grapes, Figs, Pcars, Apples, and almolt 
all other ſuch Fruits, as we uſually feed upon. Therefore I will now treat of cach ot them in order, 
hrſt beginning, with cold taſtcs. 

The acerh The acerb taſte is cold and terreſtrial, and of a ſubſtance abſolutely groſs, being leſs humid then the 

taſte, auſtere, but much leſs than the acid. It notably cools and drics, it condenſates, binds, repels, cipe- 
cially from the ſuperhicies, and it alſo exaſperates 3 this taſte refides, and may be tound in Pomegra- 
nate Pills, Galls, Sumach, and Cypreſs-nuts. 

The anſiere, The auſtere is nigheſt in temper and effes to the acerb, but ſomewhat moiſter 3 for the acerb 
abſolutely confifts in a terreſtrial and cold ſubſtance, Whercfore this, increaſed by a degree of con- 


coCtion, acquires more {tore cither of heat alone, or elſe of - moiſture alone, or clſe of both together : 
nwitture, 


TFT as Galen dchvers according to Ariſtotle and Theophraftns , is a certain concoction of 
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moiſture, 1 ſay, and that is either Airy or elſe Watcry. Thercfore it theſe fruits, which before their 
maturity are acecrb, have an accciſion of heat, then do they become ſweet, ag you perceive by Cheſ- 
nuts; but if there be an acceſſion of moiſture onely, and that more groſs, on acerb they become au- 
ſtere : for both th:2 taſtes are in the like degree of cold, but the auſtere is the moiſter. But if to the 
ſame trigidity remaining in Fruits, a certain humidity accrew, then is there cauſed an acid taſte. 
But if they have an accciſion of a wateriſh moiſture and heat, they will acquire a ſweet taſte, or elſe 
oily, if the humidity accrewing, with the heat be airy. 

I have judged it requiſite to admoniſh you hereot, that you might know by what means ſapid bo- 
dics mitigated become {weet of acerb, as it were by theſe interpoled degrees of auſterity, acidity, and 
oilineſs, as they acquire a various accethon of heat and moiſture ſeparately, or conjun&ly. 

Now by all that we have delivered, you may gather , that all acerband auſtere thingsare cold and 
dry 3 and as thcy are cold, they repel and hinder defluxions : as they arc dry and terrettrial,they con- 
denſate, incrafſate, conſtipate, and ſiraiten the paſſages; yea, and they alſo cicatrize: but acerb things 
perform this far more powertully, as thoſe which are abſolutely terrene, cold, and dry, not partaking 
of moitture or watcr. Now auliere things conlilt (as it were) in a middle matter, that is, in a more 
dilute terrene body, as it is apparent in Services, unripe Grapes, Cornclians, Mcdlars, Crabs, wild 
Pears, and all ſorts of unripe Fruits, whence it is termed a crude taſte. 

The acid taſte is of a cold and watcriſh nature, but molt ſubtle, by benefit whereof it penetratcs The acid taſi-- 
and divides almoſt as powerfully as the acrid. It incides or divides, attenuates, bites, cleanſes, Opens 
obſtrudtions, repels and dries. For by the means of the deep piercing cold, it repels all defluxions; 
and by the drying faculty, which is ſtrong even in its watery confiltence, it ſtays and fiops all bleed- 
ings, the Hzmorrhoids and Dyſenteries. The force thereot is chiefly manitelt in Vinegar, as alſo in 
the juice of Citrons, Sorrc], Cherrics, Berberries, and the like. And this is the nature of cold tafics, 
now it is time we ſpeak of ſuch as are temperate. 

The infipid is unproperly termed a taſte, as that which is rather a privation of taſic, it is in ſome The ing 
ſort cold, and of a very wateriſh and groſs nature, it inſpiſſates, conſtipates, and ſtupities. This kind 
of taſte is chiefly manitcli in Watcr, next in Gourds, Citruls, and many ſuch like things. 

The oily taſtc is hot, humid, airy 3 therefore it humects, relaxes, mollitics, lubricates. Of this The oily. 
kind are Oil, Butter, Fat which is not rancid by age, nor acrid by nature, as that of Lions and 
Foxcs. 

The ſweet tafte is made by a moderate and well concocting heat, conſiſting in a matter more The ſweet, 
tenuious and hot than the infipid,” but in fomewhat more grols than the oily, from which in the firſt 
qualitics it doth not differ; thercfore it is of a hot, airy, and temperate nature. Therefore every 
{weet thing, detergeth, levigates, concocts, ripens, relaxes, and afſwageth pain. Examples of this 
talte may be had in Sugar, Hony, Manna, ſweet Almonds, Milk, and other like. Now let us come 
to hot taſlcs, 

The alt taſic is hot and aſiringent, leſs earthy than the bitter, as that which reſides as it were in Thefalr. 
a middle matter. For it procecds from an earthy drine(s, which is formerly torrifticd and attenua- 
ted by the force of heat in a watery humidity. Wherefore that which is ſalt contracts the pores, 
cuts, clcanſcs, digctis, or rather drics up the humours by the drincls thereot, without any manifeſt 
ſcyſe of heat, whence it is that it vindicates from putreta&tion. Under this kind are contained all 
ſorts of Saltz as Salt-pctcr, niter, ſal ammoniacum, ſal gemme, cormon Salt, S:4-water, and ſuch 
othcr like. 

The bittcr taſte is hot, carthy, and drying 3 for the matter thereof is grols and carthy, which the The bicrer, 
abounding, hcat hath torriticd and dried up. Wherefore bitter things taken inwardly. purgc and car- 
ry away {uperfluous humours : and outwardly applicd, they munditic and deterge ulcers, they open 
the mouths and paſſages of the Veins oft-times by their ablicrgent taculty, whence it is that they 
move the Courſes and Hemorrhoids, The principal things cndued with this catic are Aloes, Gall, 
Wormwood, Gentian, the leſſer Centaury, Coloquintida, Fumitory, Soot, and fuch like. | 

The acrid talic is hot, of a (ubtile and hery vature for it is kindled of a hot, ſubtle, and dry The acrid. 
matter, neither can it conſiſt in any other. Therefore that which is acrid, heats, pricks, or bites the 
mouth by acrimohy, it heats, and oft-times burns, it penctrates, opens the paſſages, attenuates, at- 
tracts and draws torth groſs humours, evacuates and ſends forth Urine, the Courtes, and Sweat : 
befidcs it oft-times 1s {cptick, bliſtering, and cf{charotick 3 and lalily, burning and cauliick. The 
ſcptick and putretactive things arc Sublimate, Chamelen, the juice of Thapſia, The Vehicatories arc 
Ditrander, Cantharidcs, Crow-toot, Muſtard, Pellitory of Spain, Euphorbium. Burt the caultick and 
clcharotick arc Lime, Oak-alhes, and the like. 

But we know Mcdicins not onely by the taſtc, but alſo by our other ſenſes, as Touch, Sight, 

Hearing, Smcll. And as by the Talie, ſo alſo by thele we judge of, and try the goodnels of Medicins, 
and ditiinguith the true legitimate from the adultcrate. The Touch judges what are hot and cold, 
moitt and dry, rough and gentle, or ſmooth, hard and ſoft, brittle or friable, glutinous and viſcid, 
dric or {lippery. Weapprove of the goodneſs of Medicins by their colour, brightnefs or duski- 
nels, whereof the eye is judge tor we commend that Senna which is ſomewhat greeniſh, but dif- 
like the whitiſh: as alſo we like well of ſuch Caſha as is black both within and without, ſhinivg 
and full, and not dry and ſhrunk up. Yet the judgment of the firſt qualities by the colour is de- 
ceitful, or none at all torſuch things as are white, or the colour of Snow, are not theretore cold : 
for ſundry of them arc hot, as Lime, Neither are red things to be therefore judged hot, tor Ro- 
ſes are cool. Alfo Mecdicins arc choſen by the ſmell; for ſuch as have a good, frelh, and a natural {mel!, 
are commonly hot, and in their pertect vigor. On the contrary, things that want ſmell, are tor the 
moſt part cold and evanid. By Hcaring we diſtinguilh things tull from ſuch as are empty : thus we 
chuſe Caſſia, which ſhaken, makes no noiſe with the grains or ſeeds ratling init. Hitherto we 
have explained the firſt, ſecond , third, and fourth faculty of Medicins in general, —_ 

[newec: 


pid. 
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ſhewed how they may be found out : now muſt we more particularly treat of their ſecond and third 
faculties, becauſe by reaſon of thoſe they chiefly come into uſe in Surgery. Yet let me hilt briefly 


ſhew by what mcans and arts they may be prepared. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Preparation of Medicins. 


and Compoſition ; whereby they are cither made, 
More gentle. 


L i prepare Medicins, is nothing elſe, then by Art to make them more commodious for Uſe 


By Bruifing as when Medicins are broken by ttriking and rubbing or grinding in a Mortar, and 


that either of Braſs, Iron, Lead, Glaſs, Wood, Marble, and other like z Contidering the thing which 
is to be beaten, the ſtrength or force wherewith it muſt be performed, the time or ſpace, the ſituation, 
the things to be added, the confiſtence which the thing beaten mult be of. 

More ſtrong. 

By Searſing , whereby we ſeparate the Purer and Finer from the more Impure and Groſs, 
which is done by Sieves and Searſcs made of Wood, Parchment, Horſe-hair, Silk, Lawn. Whercin 
1s tobe noted, that the ſame conſideration is to be had in Scarling, as in beating : therefore ſuch 
things as are to be fincly powdercd, mutt be ſearſed in a finer Searſe3 ſuch as arc more grols, in a 
coarlcr, | 

M're pleaſant. 

By Diſſolving or Mollifying 5 which is nothing clfe but a diflolving of a Simple or a Compound Me- 
dicin of a thick or hard conſfiltence, either into a mean confiſtence, or a little more liquid or ſoft, 
which is performed cither by heat onely, for by heat gums and horns are mollited : or by liquor, as 
by Vinegar, Watcr, Wine, Juice of Limmons, &c. 

More wholſom. 

By Deſiccation or hardning, which is nothing elſe but the conſuming of the ſuperfluous and 
hurtful moiſture 3 and this 1s performed, either by the Sun, or by Fire. By Infuſion, which is 
nothing elſe but the tempering or macerating, of a Medicin a little beaten or cut, in ſome liquor 
appropriate and hit for our purpoſe; as in Milk, Vinegar, Water, Oil, and thelike, ſo long as the 
nature of the Mecdicin requires. To Infuſion, Nutrition may be reduced, which is nothing elſe 
but as it were a certain accretion of the Medicin, by being moiltned , macerated, rubbed, or 
ground with ſome moiſture, eſpecially with heat. By Brrning 3 that is, by conſuming the humidity 
which is in them. And that, cither that they may be the better powdered, being otherwiſe too 
glutinous, or that they may lay aſide their groſs cfſence, and become of a ſubtiler temper 3 or that 
they may put off, or partly loſe ſome hery quality, as Acrimony, Gal. lib. 4. cap. g. Simplicium. Or 
that they may acquire a new colour, Now all things are burnt, cither alone z as ſuch things as have 
a fatty moitture, as Hairs, ſweaty Wooll, Horns : or elſe with ſome combuſtible mattcr, as Sulphur, 
Alum, Salt, Barley, &c. 

More fit for mixture. 

By Boiling, or Elixation, which is performed by a humid heat, as burning is by a driez and that 
either that we may increaſe the weak faculties of ſuch Medicins as are boiled , by boiling them 
with ſuch as are ſtronger; or elſe to weaken ſuch as are too fſirong, or elſe wholly to diſſipate 
ſuch as are contrary : Or that one faculty may ariſe of ſundry things of different faculties being 
boiled together, or tor the longer keeping them, or bringing them to a certain form or conſi- 
ence: All which are done, by Fire, or Sun. By Waſhing or Cleanſing, whereby the impurity of 
the Medicin is waſted away or cleanſed 3 and ſuch things are either hard, as Metals, Stones, parts of 
living Creatures, condenſcd Juices, and other like: Or ſoft, as Rolins, Gums, Fats,Cils. And theſe 
ought firſt to be tinely beaten, that the water may penetrate in all their ſubltance. Or to be diffol- 
ved, and caſt into the Veſſel filled with Water, and to ſtirred, and then ſuffered to ſubtide, fo that the 
Fat may ſwim aloft. And this muſt be done ſo long that the Water retain nothing thereof in colour, 


{me]], or taſte, 


es, 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Repeliing or Repercuſſive Medicins. 


are under- narne alſo altringent Medicins are underſtood , becauſe they hinder the falling down of 
_ —me the humours upon the part. Repercuſhves are ſuch, cither ot their nature , and of them- 
alles. © ſelves, or elſe by accident, being not ſuch of their own nature, Theſe which of themſelves are 
The differen- ſuch, are of two kinds; for ſome are wateriſh and moiſt , without any aftriftive faculty which 
ces of Reper- almoſt wholly procecds from an carthy efſence 3 wherefore that faculty of Repelling which they 
cuſſives. poſlels, they have it wholly from coldneſs. Of this kind are Lettuce, Purſlain, Sow-Thiftle, Ducks- 
meat, Kidney-wurt, Cucumers, Melons, Gourds, Houſe-leck, Mandrake-apples, Night-ſhade, Hen- 
bane, and the like, which cool powerfully , and unleſs they be taken away betore the part wax 
blackiſh, they extinguith the natural heat. Otherſome are of an earthy eſſence, and therefore 
aſirictive z but yet ſome of theſe are hot, otherſome cold. Such things as are cold of temper , 
and of an carthy confiſtence, are properly and truly called Repelters. Of theſe ſome are Simple, 


otherſome Compound : the Simples are Planitain, Vine-leaves, Leaves of Roſes, Oaks, Brambles, Cy- 
preſs. 


Aſtringents R Epelling or Repercuſſive Medicins are cold, and of groſs and carthy parts by which 


UMI 
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preſs, Berberies, Sumach, all unripe Fruits, Verjuice, Vinegar, red Wine, the juice of ſower Pomgra- 
nats, Acacia, the Juice of Berberies and Quinces, Hypociſtis, Pomgranat Pills, Oak-bark, the Flowers 
of Wild Pomgranats, the Meal of Barley, Beans, Panick, Oats, Millet, Orobus mixed with Juices in 
form of a Paltis, Bole-armenick, Sanguis Draconis.Ceruls,Litharge, Terra Sigillata, Fullers-carth,Chalk, 
Mar], the Load-ſtone, Lead, Corals, all Marchafites, Antimony, Spodizem, true Pompholyx, all ſorts of 
Earth, and other things of the like nature. 
Now Compound things are, Oleum roſaceum, omphacinum, myrtillorum, papaveris, cydoniorum, nenupha- 

ris, unguentum roſatum, album rbaſis, campharatum, emplaſtrum diacalcitheos, diſſolved in vinegar and oil 
of Roles, deficcativum rubrum, populeon, emplaſtrum nigrum ſeu tetrapharmacum of Galens deſcription.empt. whe ha 
. : Sg | 4 gs of 

eontra rupturam, de ceruſa, pro matrice. All ſuch cold repcrcufſives are more effectual if they be affocia- = parrs 

ted with tenuity of ſubſtance, either of themſclves, or by mixture with ſome other things: for to this are oft-rimes 
purpoſe we often mix Vinegar, Camphire, and the like things of ſubtil parts, with repercuflives of mixed with 
prols parts, that they may ſerve as vehicles to carry in the repercuflive faculty. Repercutlives of groſs *Peruibves, 
parts and hot, are Wormwood, Centaury, Gentian, Agrimony, Savin, Coriander, Mint, Bay-leaves, 
Cardamomes, Calamrs aromaticus, Aloes, Spikenard, Sattron, Nutmeg, Cinnamon, Amber, Sale. Alum, 
Coporas, Sulphur, Oleum abſynthinum, Maſtichinum, Nardinum, Coftinum, Ceratum, Gal, Stomachicum, be 
Santalinum, Emplaſtrum Diacalcitheos, But fuch things as repel by accident, are Bandages, Compreſ- _ uy 
ſers, Linnen cloths, and Rowlers of all forts, Caſes, Cauteries, Bloud-letting, Cupping, painful Fri- _ gy 
Ctions in the oppolite parts, and other ſuch like things as are properly ſaid to make revullion, The 1 gs 
uſe of repercuthives 1s to force back the humour which flows trom any other place into the part, and har paris re- 
thus they mitigate the heat of fuch inflammation as that defluxion of humours hath cauſed, yea, ott- percuffives 
timcs to aſſwage and help pain, the Fever, Abſceſs, malign ulcers and mortitication. Such muſt be ap» 
rcpercuſſives mult always be to oppoicd ro the diſcaſe, that reipect may be had to the temper, com- plied, 
plexion, and particular nature of the part whereto they are applicd : for all parts cannot equally bcar 
thelike force of repercutlives, as nervous and other {permnuatick and cold parts. Furthermore there 
are ſome parts whcrcunto we may by no means apply repercuſſives, as the groins, arm-pits, and 
thoſe glandules or kernels which are behind the cars and brain, left the humour thould retize back in- 
to ſome of the principal parts: the like rcaton is alfoot bodies for the bodies of Women, Children, 
Eunuchs, cannot endure to ſtrong repercutlives and the like exceſs of cold as the manly and vigorous 
bodies may. Beſides, cvcry diſcaſc requires not repercuthives; for it the body be replete with ill hu- 
mours, if it be plcthorick, the uſe of repercuſſives, unleſs atter gencral purgation, cannot be ſafe z, as 
neither if the humour which is in motion ſhall be venenate, grols, acrid, critical, or ſhall cauſe great 
pain in the part, for then on the contrary we muli rather make ule of attratives. But now it the 
diſcaſc be great, weak repcrcuſfives will avail nothing againlt it, as Lettuce againſt a great inflama- 
tion 3 and thou ſhalt doll if thou ſet upon a ſmall defluxion with powertul repellers; for by that 
means the skin is ſtraitned, and the paſlages thereof ttopt, whereby the inflamation is increaled, or 
elſe brought to a ſcirrhus. Wherefore let the Surgeon have a care that he temper the force of his 
Reperculhves according to the magnitude of the diſcaſc, 


CHAP. X. 
Of attrafiive Medicins, 


N attractive Medicin is contrary to the repeller ; the Greeks call it Hel&iczm, it is ofa hot What an ar- 
and thin ſubſtance, whereby it draweth forth into the ſuperticics of the body that which lieth *a&ive Medi- 
hid in the center, although ſometimes it doth it by an occult quality, ctherwhiles by acci- 

dent, as by the acrimony. Thoſe things which by a manitelt quality do attraR, are cither Simple or 
Compound. 

The Simple are, Bryonza, allizm, cepa, porrum, ariſtolochia, hermodattyli, cyclamen, lilium, ſizilium beate AttraRives by 
Marie, araum, aſarum. aſphodelus, gentiana, pyrethram, rut 1, ſabina, calamentum, omnes tithymallorum ſpecies, 3 manitelt 
viſcum, abrotonum, anagatis, urtica, ranunculus, ſtruthium, and {uch like z Ammoniacum, bde!lium, galba- quality. 
num, ſagapenum, eup orbium, aſphaltum, cinis e fece vinivel aceti, calx viva. ſulphur, ſal ammoniacus, omnis 
ſalis ſpecies, auripigmentum, oleum vetis, adeps leonis, urſi, canis, anſeris, vipere, ranarum, axingia purci, ve- 
tuſtate acris, ant attritt rotarum, Compoſita vero, ut oleum de fpica, philoſophorum, de terebinthina, de 
croco, de ſcorpionibus, rutaceum, vulpinum, laurinum, anetbinum, de vitriolo, unguentum Agrippe, aragon, ſeu 
auxiliare, martiatum, enulatum, theriaca, mithridatum, empl. de meliloto, diachilon magnum & paroum, oxy- 
croceum. divinum. ; | 

Thoſe things which draw by a ſecret property in Nature, as are the Load-ſtone, Quick-lilver, Pio- By an occult, 
ny, Amber, all Antidotes and Triacles that are remcdies againlt the bitings of venomous Bealts, and 
all purging, Medicins, 

Thoſe which draw by accident, perform it otherwiſe than of their own Nature; they have that By accident, 
quality out of putrefaQion and corruption, as Doves dung, Goats dung, Cows dung, Mans dung, and 
all kind ofdungs: alſo Leven, old Checſe, and ſuch like, 

Cupping-glaſſes, Leeches, Syringes,rougher and harder Frictions, Sucking, Pain, ſtraight Ligations, 

Cauterics, do alſo draw, but after a different manner from them ſpoken of betore. 

Attractive Medicins muſi neither burn nor diſcuſs, and being very ſtrong and (harp, they ſhould be 
tempercd and mixed with Oil of Roſes,and other lenitives : but to weak ones ſhould be added Oll of 
Bays, Calx viva, and ſuch like to ſtrengthen them. The uſe of attraEtives is to draw poiſon toward Their uſe. 
the skin, and to haſten forward critical abſceſſes3 and they make thoſe parts which are benummed 
and conſumed, to have lite; they reſtore the refrigerated parts by drawing thither the ſpirits, they 
draw forth the viſcous filth of malign ulcers that lics hid in the nerves and hollow paſſages of them 3 
they alſo draw out ſcales of bones, fplinters of wood, nails, thorns, arrows, and that matter which is 
impact in hardned inflamations, : CHAP. 
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What a Reſol- 
ving Medicin 


I.. 
The differen- 
ces thereof, 


The uſe of 
Diaphoreticks 


What a Sup- 
purative Me- 


diICIN 15, 


CHAP. XI. 
Of reſolving Medicins. 


pores, attenuates the humours, difſipates and diſcuſſeth by evaporating the unprofitable 
matter. There are two ſorts of theſe kinds of Medicins, the one is called Areoticzm, or ra- 
rifying, the other is termed Dzaphoreticum, or digeſting, 

The Areoticum by a mean heat, and not dry, and induced with a tenuity of ſubltance, openeth and 
relaxeth the skin, and draweth forth the matter ſhut up under it, whereby it may caſe pain, like as 
Anodynes, becauſe it doth not much depart from a temperate heat. : 

But the Diaphoreticum being much hotter, whatſoever ſticketh in the part being there impat, it 
doth by thin vapour inſenfibly diflipate: therefore the acrid and hot things are m this caſe to be 
madeuſe of rather than attraCtives, becauſe that cold and*groſsneſs is more difhcultly to be digeſted, 
and the length and involution of the ways being to be conſidered. The Arectick,, which we may 
call weak Reſolvers, are cither Simple or Compound, 

The Simples are theſe, Biſmalva tota, parietaria, adianthum, mercurialis, ebu!ts, valeriana, roſmarinus, 
ſalvia, thymus, chamemelum, melilotum, anethum, farina hordei, tritici, ſeminis lini, fanugreciqigella, furfur, 
adeps galline, anſeris, anatis, cunicult, vitult 1 almoſt all Metals unlcfs ſuch as are acrid. The Com- 
pounds are, Olexum chamemolinum, anethinum, liliaceum, catellorum, Iumbricorum, Keirinum, de vitellis ov0- 
rum, de tritico, amygdalarum dulcium, unguentum de althea, empl. diachylum, ireatum. Diaphoreticks or 
digcſtives, arc alſo both Simple and Compound : The Simple are Ariſtolochia, enula campana, iris, cepa 
ſeylle. ſigillum $alomonis, figillum Beate Marie, bryona, panis porcinus, dracunculus, aſphodelus, origanum, 
mentha, pulegium, ſabina, ſerpillum, calamentha, byſſopus, uriica, artemiſia, lavendula, chamepitys, aniſum, 
feniculum, cuminum, piper, nux moſchata, coriandrum, bacee lauri &: juniperi, farina fabarum, lupinorum, 
orobi, milii, frumenti, furfur, mica panis, acetum tepidum, oxycratum, vinum vetus aut aromaticum, mel, aqua 
vite, muria, adeps tauri, equi, leonts, canis, birci, medulla cervi, cruris bovis & arietis, ammoniacum, galba- 
num, opopanax, ſagapenum, myrrha, bdelium, thus, terebinthina, pix nigra, ladanum, ſtirax, calamita, ben- 
joint, (tercus caprinum, columbinum, caninum, bubiclum, &- alie ſtercorum ſpecies. Compound Diaphorc- 
ticks are, Oleum amygdalarum amararum, juniperinum, laurinum, de ſcorpionibus, irinum, coftinum, nardi- 
num, de terebinthina, de croco, canabinum, raphaninum, & cucumere agreſti, vulpinum, rutacenm, philoſophorum, 
de lateribus, de euphorbio, de tartaro, de petroleo, de kerva, ſive recininum unguent. Arippe, aragon, martiatum. 
enulatum, empl. de Vigo, without addition, and with addition, oxycroceum, diacalcitheos, difſolvcd in a 
digeſting oil to the form ofa cerot. 

Arenticks axe profitably uſed in the increaſe and ſtate of ſuperficial tumours. 

But Diaphoretickg are not to be uſed in the increaſe of tumours, unleſs ſome aftringent be added,leſt 
by their more ſtrong digeſtion, they thould draw and increaſe the defluxion : but when the tumors 
decline, they are then onely to be uſed in the parts chiefly where theskin is denſe and hard, and when 
the tumor is cold and grols, and lying hid deep in the body, ſo that the virtue of Mcedicaments can 
hardly come thereto : but conſideration 1s to be had of the parts to which reſolutives are to be ap- 
plied ; for you may not apply Relaxers or Diaphoreticks to the Liver, Spleen, Stomach, or Bowcls, 
unleſs you add ſome aſtringents, of which a great part muſt be Aromaticks, ; 

To the parts where ſenſe is more dull, may be applied the ftronger Diaphoreticks ; but thoſe parts 
which are cndued with a more exquiſite ſenſe, as the Eye and the Nerves, to them we muſt apply 
weaker. When the matter is groſs and cold, things cutting andattenuating, and then emollient are 
to be uſed, and fo by degrees come to diaphoreticksz otherwiſe that onely is reſolved which is the 
moſt ſubtil of unprofitable matter, the grofler becoming concrete and hardned. But if the part be 
afflied with a continual defiuxion, ſo that there may be danger of a Gangrene or Sphacel, it is not 
lawful then to make uſe of Reſolvers, but you mult in the place where the humour flows, divide the 
skin by ſcarification, as it is moſt learnedly noted by Hollerius, im that protitable Book of his lcft to 
poſterity, whoſe Title is, De Materia Chirurgica, 


T Hat is called arcſolving Medicin which by heat, and the tenuity of his ſubſtance openeth the 


—_ 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Suppuratives. 


Suppurative Medicin is faid to be that, which ſhutting the pores, and preventing tranſpiration 
by his emplaſtick conſiſtence, increaſeth the matter and native heat, and therefore turneth the 
matter caſt out of the Veſſels into pus and ſanzes, It is of nature hot and moiſt, and pro- 

portionable ro the native heat of the part to which it is applied, and of an emplaftick contilience, 
that ſoit may hinder the native heat from being exhaled ; in which reſpe& it differcth frorm emol- 


Differences of licnts and malacticks, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. There be two kinds of Suppurativcs: for 
Suppurarives.z ſome do it of themſclves, and by their proper quality 3 others by accident. Thoſe things which by 


their own fircngth do bring to ſuppuration, are cither Simples or Compounds, 

Simples are, Radix liliorum, cepa, allium, malvarum omnium folia & ſemina, bugloſſum, acanthus, ſene- 
cio, viole, parietaria, crocus, caules, ficus, paſſmle mundate, with a decoction of thelc things, farina tritici, 
farina volatilis, farina bordei excorticati, lolii, ſeminis lini & fanugreci, galbanum, ammoniacum, ſtyrax pin- 
gnis, ladanum, viſcum aucupatorum, thus, pix, cera, reſina, colla, adeps ſuillus, vitalinus, vaccinus, caprinus, 
butyrum, vitellus ovi, afipus bumida.ftercus ſutillum,columbinum,caprinum, pueri, Compounds arc, Oleum 


Suppuratives filtorum, lumbricorum, de croco, unguent.baſilicum, emplaſt. diachilon commune, magnum, de mucilaginivis. 


by accident, 


Thoſe things do ſuppurate by accident, which work it onely by the means of an Emplattick confi- 
trencs 
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ſence: for ſo oft-timcs aſtringents, becauſe they arc of carthy and thick parts, are found to ſuppurate; 
ſuch are nguentum de bolo ntritum, and ſuch like. Such allo are thoſe which by their coldneſs keep 
the heat in, and (hut the pores. Hence it is that the qualitics of Sorrel are commended to genc- 
rate pus : for whileſt it keepeth the heat within, it increaſeth his effects, to the thickning of the ſup- 
purable matter, and the overcoming other rebellious qualitics, We ule things ripening in great in- 
flammations,whoſe growth we cannot hinder with Repellers,or increaſe with Reſolvers or Dilcuſſers, 


— 


GAP ANIL 
Of Molli Fung things, 


—_ _ _- — ———  —— 


' Hat is defincd to be a mollitying Medicin, which by a fironger heat than that which is pro- 
per to fuppuratives, without any manitelt quality of drying or moittning, again malaxeth 
or ſoftencth hardned bodies: wherctore this differs from that which ſuppuratcs, becauſe 

that they be hot in the firlt or ſccond degree, according to the ſeveral tempers of the body, or part to 
which it is applicd, working rather by the quantity of heat,than the quality ; contrariwiſe.that which 
mollificth being induced with a greater heat, rather worketh by the quality of the heat, being othcr- 
wiſe in drine(s and moiſture temperate. 

Although as many things agree together in ſome reſpects, though of a diverſe nature, ſo many 
emollients arc ſuch as are hot in the firſt degree, and drie in the ſecond and third, that fo they may 
the better diſperſe and diffuſe that which is congealed, by taking away a little of the humidity, which 
is containcd within the part affected : but not by exhautting it wholly by the violence of hcat or dri- 
neſs: for hereon would follow a greater hardneſs, 

Things mollitying, are cither Simple or Compound, and thoſe again firong or weak. The weak 
are, Radix liliorum aſborum, cucumeris agreſtis, althee, folia malve, biſmalve, liliorum, anethi ſummitates, 
viol 1, branca urſma, ſemen malve, biſmalve, lint, fenugreci, carici pingues, paſſule mundate, pedum, capitum, 
inteſt inorum vervecinorum decogum, adeps ex juniorivus & caſtratis,domeſticis,feeminis animalibus, adeps, ſuil- 
lus, vitulinus, badinus, caprinus, bubulus, wulpinus, gallinaceus, anſerinus, anatinus, olorinus, efficaces. 
The weaker arc things more gentle 3 as, Butyrum, lana ſuccida, cera pinguis, vitellus ovi, medulla ex ofſi- 
bus, cervina, ovilla, caprina, The compound arc oil, wherein are boiled mollitying herbs; as, Olerm 
liliorum, chamemelinum, amygdalarum dulcium. Stronger emollicnts arc, Acetzm, adeps taurinus, wurſinus, 
cervinus, leoninus, pardalinus, apri, equi ſevum, pinea, picea, abietina, terebinthina, ammoniacum, bdelium, (t y- 
rax, galbanum, ladanim, propolt, opopanax, ung. de althea, emp. diachylon commune & magmen, de mucil a- 
ginibus, ceronexm, oxycrocerum foannis de Vigo, 

We uſe emollients in {cirrhous tumours of the muſcles, or in the lips of Ulcers, in any of the limbs, 
belly, glandulcs, bowels, by reaſon of a groſs, cold, and viſcous matter, cither phlegmatick or mclan- 
cholick. Yet thoſe tumors which come oft melancholy, commonly turn to Cancers, which are exa- 
ſpcrated by mollitying things. On the contrary, ſuch as procced trcem a phlegmatick matter, arc 
brought to an cquality of confittence, by the uſe of emollients. Furthermore, there arc three things 
obſervable in the uſe of emollients: the firſt is duly to conlider how much the atfccted part ditters 
from his proper and natural temper and proportion, that ſo we may apply an equivalent remedy, 
The ſecond is, that we diltinguith the natures of the parts. The third is, that we artiticially gather 
after what manner this mollitying mult be performed 3 that is, whether we ſhould mingle with the 
cmollicnts dceterfive or giſcufſing Medicins, For there are many delperate ſcixrhous tumours, that is, 
ſuch as cannot be — by any cmollicnt Medicin, as thoſe which are grown to hard, that they 
have loſt their ſenſe 3 and thercupon are become ſmooth and without hairs, Here you mult obſerve 
that the part ſometimes becomes culd in fo great an exceſs, that the native heat plainly appears to 
languiſh, ſo that it cannot aEtuate any Medicin, That this languilhing heat may be refulcitated, an 
iron ſtove ſhall be ſer near to the part, wherein a good thick picce of iron heated red hot (hall be 
encloſed, for ſo the Stove will keep hot a long time. 

The Figure of an iron Stove, 


A Thecaſe of the Stove. 
B The iron Bat to be heated. 
C The lid to ſhut the Stove. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Deterſives, or Mundificatives. 


Deterſive is defined to be that which doth deterge or cleanſe an ulcer, and purge forth a dou- 
ble kind of excrement 3 of the which one is thicker, which is commonly called fordes, which 
is drawn forth from the bottom of the ulcer, by the efficacious quality of the Medicins 3 the 

other is more thin and watery, which the Greeks call Tchor, the Latins Sanes, which is taken away 

by the drineſs of the Medicin 3 and therefore Hippocrates hath well adviſcd that every ulcer muſt be 
cleanſed and dricd. | = 

Of Deterſives, ſome are ſimple, ſome compound, ſome ſtronger, ſome weaker. The ſimple are 
either bitter, ſweet, or ſowre : the bitter are Gentiana, Ariſtolochia, iris, enula, ſcylla, ſerpentaria, centau- 
rium minus, abſynthium, marrubium, perforata, abrotonon, apinm, chelidonium, ruta, hyſſopus, ſcabioſa, arte- 
miſia, eupatorium, aloe, fumus terre, hedera terreſtris a Lixivium made with the aſhes of theſe things, 

Lpini, orobus, amygdala amara, faba, terebinthina, myrrha, maſtiche, ſagapenum, galbanum, ammoniacum, 

the galls of Beaſts, [fercus caprinzum, zrina bene cotta, ſquama eris, es uſtum, erugo, ſcoria eris, antimonium, 

calx, chalcitis, miſy, ſory, alumen. The (wect are Viola, roſa, melilotum, ficus pingues, datiyli, uve paſſe, 
glycyrrbiza, aqua hordei, aqua mulſa, vinum dulce, mel, ſaccarum, ſerum laftis, manna, thus, The [harp 
arc all kind offowre things, Capreoli vitium, acetum, and other acid things. The Compound are, $Sy- 
rupus de abſynt hio, de ſumaria, de marrubio, de eupatorio, de artemiſia, acetoſus, lixivium, oleum de vitellis ovor, 
de terebinthina, de tartaro, unguentum mundificativam de apio, apoſtolorum, pulvis mercurialis. We uſe 
ſuch things as deterge, that the ſuperfluous matter being taken away, Nature may the more conve- 
niently rcgcnerate ficlh to fill up the cavity : But in the uſe of them, confideration is firſt to be had 
of the whole body, whether it be healthy, plethorick, or ill diſpoſed; there is confideration to be had 
of the part, which is moitter and drier, indued with a more exquiſit or duller ſenſe. But oft-times 
acidents bctal ulcers beſides nature, as a Callws, a defluxion of a hot or otherwiſe malign humour, and 
the like ſymptoms. Lafily, conſideration is to be had, whether it be a new or inveterate ulcer for 
from hence, according to the Indication, remedies are appointed different in quantity and quality : 
ſo that oft-times we are conſtrained to appoint the bitter remedy in ſtead of the ſweet. Neither 
truly witha paintul and drie ulcer doth any other than a liquid deterfive agree : neither to be moilt 


- any other than that of a drie confittence, as Powders, 


No Medicin 
truly Sarco- 
tick, 


Simple Sarco- 
ticks, 


Compound 
Sarcoticks. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Sarcoticks. 


Hat Mcdicin is ſaid to be Sarcotick, which by its drineſs helps Nature to regenerate fleſh in an 
| ulcer, hollow, and diligently cleanſcd from all excrements. But this is properly done by 
bloud indifferent in quality and quantity. Wherefore, if we muſt ſpeak according to the truth 
of the thing, there is no Medicin which can properly and truly be called farcotick : For thoſe which 
vulgarly go under that name, are onely accidentally ſuch 3 as thoſe which without biting and eroſion, 
do drie up and deterge the excrements of an ulcer, which hinder the endeavour of Nature in genera- 
ting of flcth, For as by the Law of Nature, from that nouriſhment which flows to the nouriſhing 
of the part, there is a remain, ora certain thin excrement, flowing from ſome other place, called by 
the Grecks Tchor, and by the Latins Sanzes. Thus by the corruption of the part there concretes ano- 
ther groſſer excrement, termed Rypos by the Greeks, and Sordes by the Latins. That makes the ulcer 
more moilt, this more filthy. Hence it is, that every wound -which requires reſtitution of the lott ſub- 
ſtance, mult be cured with two ſorts of Medicins, the one to drie up and waſte the ſuperfluous humi- 
dity thereof, the other to fetch off the filth : and by how much the wound is the deeper, by ſo much 
it requires more liquid Mcdicins, that ſo they may the more cafily enter into every part thereof. 
But diverlity of things ſhall be appointed according to the various temper of che part. For if 
the affefted part thall be moiſt by Nature, ſuch things ſhall be choſen as ſhall be !c{s drie: if on the 
contrary the part be drie, then ſuch things ſhall be uſed as be more dric 3 but many forts of Medicins 
ſhall be aſſociated with the ſarcoticks, according to the manifold complication of the afects poſſeling, 
the ulcer. Therefore Nature onely is to be accorinted the Workmaſter, and the cthcient cauſe in the 
regenerating of fleth, and laudable bloud the material cauſe, and the Mcdicin the helping or affiſting 
cauſe, or rathcr the cauſe without which it cannot be : as that by cleanling and nioderatcly drying 
without any vehement heat, takes away all hinderances of incarnation.and orders and tits the bloud to 
receive the torm of flclh. This kind of Mcdicin according to Galen,cought to be dric only in the firſt 
degree, left by too much drineſs it might drink up the bloud and matter of the future 8th, whichnot- 
withſtanding is to be underſtood of Sarcoticks which are to be applicd to a declicate* and temperate 
body. For it the ulcer be more moiſt, or the body more hard than is fit, we may aſcend to ſuch things 
as are drie cven in the third degree. And hence it is that ſuch drie Medicins may firſt be called Deter- 
hives, and then preſently Sarcoticks. A Sarcotick Medicin is eithcr fimple or compound, fironger or 
weaker, Simple Sarcotick Medicins are, Ariſtolochia utraque, iris, acorus, dracunculus, aſarum, ſymphyti 
omnia genera, betonica, ſanicula, mellifolium, lingua canis, verbena, ſcabioſa, pimpinel/a, hypericon, ſcordium, 
plantago, rubia major & minor, eornumque ſucci. Terebinthina lota & non lota, reſina pini, gummi arabicum, 
ſarcocolla, maſtiche, colophonia, manna, thuris, cortex ejuſdem, aloe, olibanum, myrrha, mel. vinum, ſangnis 
draconis, lithargyros, auri, ſpodiune, pompholyx, tutia, plumbum uftum lotum, ſcoria ferri, The Compound 
Sarcoticks arc, Oleum bypericonis, ol, ovorum, maſtichinum, & cetera olea, que balſaini nomine appellantur, 
unTrentum aureum, emp. de betonica, Viigonis de janua, Emp. Gratia Dei, nigrum. We ulc not —_— 
tors 
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before that the ulcer be cleanſed and freed from pain, defluxion, inflammation, hardneſs, and di- 
ſkemper. In uſmg theſe things we conlider the temper of the body, and the affcRed part : For oft- 
times a part otherwiſe leſs dry by nature, requires a more powerful drying medicine, aud fironger 
ſarcotick, than another part which is more dry, and this for ſome other reaſon, which ought to 
come into our conſideration: For example, the glans would be more dried than the prepuce, al- 
though it be of a temper leſs dry, becauſe it is the paſſage of the urine, Wherefore we muſt diligent- 
ly obſerve the condition of the affected parts, and thence taking indication, make choice of more 
ſtrong, ſarcoticks. Foth both that which is too little, and that which is too much ſarcotick, makes 
a ſordid ulcer : the firlt becauſe it drics not ſufficiently ; thelatter for that by its acrimony it cauſeth 
defluxion, Therctore diligent care muſt be uſed in the examination hereof. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Epruloticks, or skinning medicines. 


drineſs and aſtriction without biting deficcates, binds, and condenſates the ficth into a cer- 

tain callous ſubſtance, like to the skin, which we commonly call a cicatrice or ſcar : yet 
this, as the generating of fleſh, isthe work of nature, A medicine therefore is faid tobe Epulotick, 
for that it athſis nature in (ubltituting and generating a ſcar, in licad of the true skin, whilti it con- 
ſumes the ſuperfluous humidities, condenſates, incraffates, and binds the next adjacent fleſh : there- 
fore it ought to dry more powerfully than a farcotick. Epulotick medicines are of three kinds : the 
tirſt is the true cpulotick, which onely drics and binds. The (ccond is an acrid and biting epulotick, 
which, for that it waſtcs the proud fleth, iscalled ſo; and this mult be ſparingly uſed, and that only 
to hard and ruſtick bodies. The third is that which only dries without attrition. The things 
whereot they conlilt are theſc : Ariſtolochia #traque, gentiana, iris, centaurium majus, pentaphyllon, ſym- 
phytum majus, chamedrys, betonica, cauda equina, cupatorium, verbenaca, plantaginis & ſymphyti folia, 
galle, bacce myrti, glandes & earumcalices, balauſtia, cupreſſi nuces, malicorium, cortex quercus, cortex 
tamaricis, cortex ligni aloes, acacia, colophonia, ſarcocolla, ſangztis draconis, ladanum, lithargyros auri, 
argenti, ceruſa, plumbum uſtum, alumen uſtum, tuthia, ſquamma eris & ferri, & eorum ſecoria, ergo, 
flos eris, es uſtum & lotum, ſulphur vioum, chryſocolia, c:ral:, bolus armenus, terra ſigillata, cineres 
buccinarum, oftreorum, ſilicis, ofſa uſta & ſiccata, caries lignorum, ung. diapompholygos, ung. alb. rhaſis, 
deſiccativum rubrum, emp. de ceraſa, de betonica, diacalcitheos, emp. nigrum. 

We uſe Epuloticks when as the ulcer is almoſt hlled up, and equal to the adjacent skin. In the 
uſe of theſe we muſt alſo have reſpect to the tenderneſs and hardnels of the bcdy 3 for ſuch things as 
are corroſives to tender and delicate bodies, are epulotick to hard and ruſtick bodjes. Alſowe muſt 
have regard, whether the body be plethorick, or replete with ill humours, for ſuch do not eafily ad- 
mit cicatrization. Alſo it is mott worthy of your obſervation, to mark whether the ulcer that is to 
be cicatrized be ted or nourithed by the preſent defect of any part, as the liver, ſpleen, lungs, or a 
warix lying about it. for it cannot be cicatrized before theſe umpediments (if any ſuch be be taken 
away. Laſtly, the callous lips of an ulcer, unleſs they be ſcaritied or ſoftened, hinder c.catrization. 
Thercfore all ſuch detaults mult be taken away, and then ſuch an epulotick applied, as may not by 
the too much drinels leave the ſcar too hollow, or the too little, leave it too high. 


k N Epulotick medicine is that which covereth the part with skin: it is ſaid to be ſuch as by 


CHAP. XVII 
Of Agglutinatives, 


epulotick, more tirong than the former, and weaker than the lacter, for it is dry to the fe- 

cond degree. It by the drying and altrictive faculty, void of all detertion, conyoins parts 
parts that are diſtant, or rather lends helping hands to nature the principal agent in this work, Glu- 
tinatives, whether they be firong or weakly ſuch, do agglutinate cithcr by their proper or acciden- 
ral nature : Of this ſort are Plantaginis omnes ſpecies, conſolida utraque, bugloſſa, millefolium, verbena, 
pimpinella, piloſella, cauda eqgina, ſempervioum, telephium, ſanicula, attraftilis, folia querens & dracun- 
cali, ſalix, ebulus, ſambucus, pentaphyllon, veronica, cortex pini, ulmi, palme quercns. Aqua vitis, aq. 
e folliculis ulmi, ſuccus calaminthe, vinum auſterum, terebinthina, myrrha, ſanguis draconis, boluts arme- 
nus, terra ſigillata, omnia denique acerba. 

Glutinatives by accident are thoſe that hinder defluxion, and bind the part, as Sutures, Bandages, 
Reſt, Rowlers, and the like. Weuſe glutinative in green, and as yet bloudy wounds, whence the 
Greeks call a glutinative medicine Enema, although ſometimes they are uſcd to inveterate, malign, 
hſtulous and ſinuous ulcersz for they hinder the defluxion from coming to the lips of ulcers. You 
muſt conſider, when as you intend to apply them, whether the skin be whole orno : For ulcers knit 
together, or heal more difhcultly, it the skin be rubbed off, or cut, or otherwiſe loft. Neither ought 
you to be unmindful of the forementioned cautions and indications drawn from the ſex, the tender- 
neſs or hardneſs of the affe&ed body, the continuance and magnitude of the ulcer : for hence indi- 
cation mult be taken, what the quantity and quality of the medicin ought to be, 


. Gelutivating or agglutinative medicine is of a middle nature, between the fatcotick and 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
| Of Pyroticks, or cauſtick, Medicines, 
Tr medicine is ſaid to be Pyrotick or Cauſtick, which by itsacrimony and biting, common- 


ly conſiſting in an earthy conſiſtence, either ſuperficially corrodes, or more deeply eats 
and putrehes, or laſtly, burns and conſumes theskin and fleſh, ſo that it even pierces into 


Three degrees callous and hard bodies. Therefore there are three degrees of Pyroticks z tor ſome are termed Cathere- 


of Cauſtiicks. 


Cathereticks. 


Sepricks and 
Veſicator1es,” 


EC, charoticks, 
Their uſe, 


tick or corroding, for that they waſte the proud fleſh of an ulceratcd or any other part, and theſe are 
judged the weaker ſort of the Pyroticks. Otherſome are termed Scptick or putrifying, as thoſe 
which defiroy and diffolve the tender and new ſprung up fleſh, and raiſc bliſters in the skin, and 
theſe are more powerful than the cathereticks. Laſtly, there are otherſome termed mofi powerful 
Eſcharoticks, which by their fiery and terreſtrial quality cauſe eſchars or crults ; whereupon they arc 
alſo termed Rwptoria, and potential Cauterics : Now all theſe differences are taken from that they arc 
more or leſs powerful, for it oft-times happens, that according to the different temper and conki- 
ſtence of the parts, according to the longer or ſhorter ſtay, a Catheretick may penetrate as far as a 
Septick, and on the contrary, an Eſcharotick may enter no farther than a Septick. Thele are judged 
Catherctick, Spongia uſta, alumen uſtum & non uſtum, vitriolum uſtum, calx mediocriter lota, eruge, 
chalcanthum, ſquamma eris, oleum de vitriolo, trochiſci andronis, phaſionis, aſpbodelorum, ung. Agypti- 
acum, apeſtolorum, pulvis mercurit, arſenicum ſublimatum. Septicks and Velicatories are, Kadixſcille, 
bryonie, ſigill. beate Marie, bugloſſa, radix ranunculi, panis porcint, apium, riſus, lac tithymallorum, lac 
fici, euphorbium, anacardus, ſmapi, cantharides, arſenicum ſublimatum : For all theſe weaken the native 
temper and conſiſtence of the part, and draw thereunto humors plainly contrary to nature. Eſcha- 
roticks or Cauſticks are, Calx viva, fexwvini cremata.&* preipue acets,” ignis, whereto are referred all 
Cauteries, as well actual as potential, whereof we ſhall treat hereafter, We uſe Cathereticks in 
tender bodies, and diſcaſcs not very contumacious z therefore by how much they are leſs acrid and 
painful, by ſo much oft-times they penetrate the deeper, for that they are leſs txoubleſome by delay 3 
but we uſe Septicks, and ſometimes Eſcharoticks in ulcers that are callous, putrid, and of incxhauſt- 
ed humidity, but principally in Cancers, Carbuncles, and exccfſhve Hzmorrhagies. When as we 
make uſe of theſe, the patient mu have a convenient dict appointed, muſt abſtain from wine : 
laſtly, they muſt not be uſed but with great diſcretion 3 for otherwiſe they may cauſe Feavers, great 


- inflammations, intolerable pains, Swounings, Gangrencs, and Sphacels. Cauteries heedtully uſed, 


What pain is. 


What proper- 
ly rermed 
An»odynes are. 


ſirengthen and dry the part, amend an untameable diſtemper, dull the force of poyſon, bridle pu- 
trcfa&tion and mortitication, and bring ſundry other benchits. 


CHAP. XIX 
Of Anodynes, or ſuch as mitigate or aſſwage pain. 


B:: we treat of Anodyne medicines, we think it fit to ſpeak of the nature of pain, Now pain 


is a ſorrowful and troubleſome ſenſe, cauſed ſome ſudden diltemper, or ſolution of continuity. 

There are three things neceſlary to cauſe pain; The efficient cauſe,that is, a ſudden departure 

from a natural temper or union a the ſenſibleneſs of the body recciving the dolorifick cauſe : laſtly.the 
apprehenſion of this induced change,cauſed either by diſtemper or union; tor otherwiſe with how ex- 
quiſite ſoever ſenſe the body receiving the cauſes inducd with, unleſs it apprehend and mark it, there 
i5no pain preſent. Hence is that Aphoriſm of Hippocrates, quicungz parte aliqua corporis dolentes dolo- 
rem omnino non ſentiunt, his mens egrotat, that is, Whoſoever pained in any part of their bodies do 
wholly feel no pain, their underſtanding is ill affe&ted and depraved. Heat, cold, moiſture, and dri- 
neſs, induce a ſudden change of temper 3 and heat and cold cauſe tharp pain, drineſs moderate, but 
moiſture ſcarce any at all: for moiſture cauſcth not pain ſo much by its quality, as it doth by the 
quantity. Both the forementioned qualitics, eſpecially aſſociated with matter, as alſocertain external 
cauſes too violently afſailing, ſuch as theſe that may cauſe contuſion, cut, prick, or too much extend. 
Wherefore pain is a ſymptom of the touch, accompanying almoſt all diſeaſes; therefore oft-times 
leaving theſe, they turn the counſel of the Phyſician to mitigate them, which is performed either by 
mitigating the cfhcient cauſes of pain, or dulling the ſenſe of the part. . Hereupon they make three 
differences of Ayodynes : For ſome ſerve to cure the diſeaſe, otherſome to mitigate it, otherſome 
ſtupitic, and arenarcotick. We term ſuch curative of the diſeaſes, which reſiſt, and are contrary to 
the cauſes of difcaſes. Thus pain, cauſed by a hot diſtemper, is taken away by oil of Roſes, Oxy- 
crate, and other ſuch like things, which amend and take away the cauſe of pain, to wit, the excels 
of heat. Pain cauſed by a cold diftemper, is amended by Olewm Lawurinum, Nardinum, de Caſtoreo. 
Pain occaſioned by two much drineſs, is helped by Hydrelexm, a bath of freſh and warm water, Laſt- 
ly, by this word Anodyne, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, we underſtand all purging medicines, Phlc- 
botomy, Scarification, Cauteries, Cuppings, Glyſters, and other ſuch like things as evacuate any 
ſtore of the doloritick matter. But ſuch as are properly termed Anodynes, arc of two ſorts : for ſome 
arc teniperate, others hot and moiſt in the firſt degree, and conſequently near to thoſe that are tem- 
perate : theſe prelerve the native heat in the proper integrity, thus they amend all diftemperatures 3 
of this kind are accounted Sallad oil, oil of ſweet Almonds, the yolks of eggs, and a few other ſuch 
like things, theſe ſirengthen the native heat, that thus increaſed in ſubſtance, it may with the more fa- 
cility overcome the cauſe of pain: beſides alſo, they rarifie, attenuatedigeſt,and conſequently evacuate 
both groſs and viſcid humors, asalſo cloudy flatulencies hindred from paſſing forth : ſuch arc flores 
chamemelz, meliloti, crocus, oleum chamamelinum, anethinum, oleum lini,oleum ex ſemine althee, lIumbricorum, 
evorum, ex tritico, butyrum, lana ſuccida, ſuilus adeps, vitulinus, gallinaceus, anſerinus, bumarus, cx arguilla 
erricile, 


UMI 


UMI 
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cuniculz, & aliis. Lac mulithre, & vaccinum, mucago ſeminis lini, fenngreci, althee, malus, vel ejuſ- 
mad ſemiaum decotium : as allo Decotirm liliorum, violarie, capitis, pedum, & inteſtinorum arietis & bedi, 

Narcoticks, or ſtupctying medicines, improperly termed Anodyncs, are cold in the fourth degree, Narcotick 
eerctore by their excels of cold, they intercept or hinder the paſſage of the animal ſpirits to the part, improperly 
whencc it is that they take away ſenſe : of this ſort are hysſtyamus, cicuta, ſolanum manicum, mandra- *<rmed Ang. 
gora, p.paver, opium, arctiſſima vincula. dynes 

You may make uſe of the firſt fort of Anodynes in all d,{caſes, which are cured by the oppoſition | 
of their contrarics : but of the ſecond, to expugn pains that are not very conturmacious, that by mcg Y 
thcir application we may reſiſt defluxion, inflammation, the feaver, and other ſymptoms. But ; 
whereas the bitterneſs of pain 1s fo excchve great that it will not ſtoop to other medicines, then at 
the length muſt we come to the third fort of Anodynes. Yet oft-times the bitterneſs of pain is ſo 
great, that very narcoticks mult be applicd in the firtt place, if we would have the part and the whole 
man to be in fafety. Yet the too frequent uſe of them, cſpccially alone without the addition of 
ſaffron, myrrh, caſtoreum, or tome ſuch like thing, uſcth to be very dangerous : for they extinguiſh 
the native heat, and cauſe mortification, manifelted by the blackncſs of the part, But intolcrable 
pains, to wit, ſuch as are occalioned by the exccls of inflammation and gangrenes, may be ſooner 
mitigated by opening a vein, purging and ſcaritying the part affected, than cither by properly term- 
ed anodynes or narcoticks, to wit, that pain may be the remedy of pain, By purgers we here un- 
derſtand not only ſuch as taken by the mouth, produce that eff 3 but alſo ſuch as outwardly ap- 
plied perform the ſame, as thoſe whereof Aetius makes mention, As Tety.29.1, ſors. 

Rc, Pulpe ſer medul, colocynth. ſ emin. eruce rite ſylveſt, elaterit, gr. cindit, lathyrid, expurgatar. galban, ©9035: 
nitri, cere, ſingulorum, E1\v. opopan. 5 i). terebinth, Zv\. terenda terito, & taurino felle paulatim irrigato, hag, wan = 
donec apte imbibantzer, Then apply it about the navel even to the ſhare, for thus it will purge by eovlics. -- , 
ltool; if on the contrary you apply it to the bottom of the ſtomach, it will cauſe vomit. Another x : 

Re. elaterii 7 11j. colocynth, ſquamme eris radic. cucumer, agreſt. lathyrid. an. 5. aut pro lathyrid. tithymal, 

ſuccim terito & eribrato, at cum oleo plurimum ſalis babente ſubigito, magnam inde pilam e {ana confertam 

hoc medicamento illitam, umbilico aut lumbis applicato, Or, R. fellis taurine 5). gr. cindii virid. Ziv. The compoſi- 
Nucci Iupinor. virid. 31). eupborb. 5). pulp. colocynth, tantundem adip. wulpin. recent. Jv}. adip. wiper, \ ij. (8. tion of a pur- 
ſtercor, muris, iv. ſuccci peon. caſtor, ſingeelor. *1v ol. liguſtrin. 5 vi. ol. antiq. 5. fiat ungrentrm vel ole:um, $198 oil and 
It purgeth without trouble, and beſides the other commodities it alſo is good againlt diſtraction or OMe 
madneſs. Two {poontuls is the greatelt quantity to be uſed at one time; for in ſome, one is ſuf- 

ficient : anoint therewith the navel and thercabouts, and a juſt purgation will enſue thereupon, 

which if it ſhall flie out beyond your expectation, you may toment the belly with a ſponge moiticn- 

ed in warm wine and preſſed forth again, it will be preſently ſtayed. Moreover Fernelins lib. 7. 


methodi, makes mention of a laxative ointment. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of the compoſition and uſe of Medicines. 


Ithcerto we have ſpoken of the faculties of ſimple medicines ; now we think g00d to {:; 

ſomething of the compounding of them : for fo by the Architc& are had and known <- 

very thing apart, and then he fcttles the workmen to the building, the conceived form 
of which hath bcen in his mind ever ſince he did cnterpriſe it. Therctore the compolition of d:- 
vers medicaments with their qualitics and effects, is a mingling appointed by the art of the Phy- 
fician, Hence therefore rhexm, aloe, roſa, abſyntbium, although they have divers ſubttances and G4. 2. fm. 
facultics, yet arc notwithſtanding called imple medicines, becauſe they have that variety from 4: /n?. twer 
Nature, not from Art. But we many times call fimple fuch things as are compounded by art, as 
oxym. ſimpl. oxyſacch. ſimplex, as comparcd to greater compoſitions. And therctore oftcntimes we 
ule compound mcdicincs, becauſe always the {i1mple medicine alone, hath not ſtrength cnough to | 
oppugn the diſeaſe. For many times the fick labour with manifold, and not limple affects, trom as. 
which there being taken a various indication, we gather contrary ſimple medicines, to apply to ONT ENG 
every affect, in one compolition, But oftentimcs the nature of the part of the Patient, or of the ; 
body affeed, requircth another kind of medicament which may be proper for the removing that 
diſeaſe 3 wherefore it is ſo made to oppugn the diſeaſe and not offend the body : and we mingle 
many other together, whoſe effets may temper one another, Moreover the compoſition of medi- 
cines was neceflary, that becauſe thoſe things which have not a good taſte, colour, or ſmell, by Art, 
or compoſition, might be made more gratetul, Compound medicines of which we intend to ſpeak, 
are Glyſters, Suppolitories, Nodzli, Pcifarics, Oils, Liniments, Ointments, Emplaſters, Ccrats, Pul- 
tifſes, Cataplaſms, Fomentations, Embrocations, Epithemates, Velicatories, Cautcrics, Collyriz, Er- 
rhina, Snecting-powders, Maſticatories, Gargaritms, Dentitrices, Bags, Fumigations, Semicupiums, 
Baths. But hiſt it is expedient that 1 ſay ſomething of weights and meaſures, with their notes, by 


which medicines commonly are meaſured and notcd by Phylicians. 


*. 
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CHAP XXL. 
Of weights and meaſures, and the notes of both of them, 


DE — 


Very weight ariſeth from a beginning and foundation, as it were; for as our bodies do ariſe of A grain the 
g10nmmg ct 


the four tixlt ſimple bodies or clements, into which they are often reſolved : foall weights do * py 
ariſe from the grain, which is as it were the beginning and cnd of the reſt, Now hereby is Whit > vant FIE 
underitood, a barly-corn or grain, and that ſuch as is neither too dry, or overgrown with mouldinets, by a grain. 


or rancid, but well conditioned, and ofan indifferent bigneſs, lii 3 Ten 
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Obolas. Ten grains of theſe make an Obolxs 3 two Oboli, or twenty grains make a ſcruple, three ſcruples, 
A ſcruple.0 ox ſixty grains make 2 dram, eight drams make one ounce, twelve ounces make one pound medi- 
= Kune. Cinal,, which is for the moſt part the greateſt weight uſed by Phyſicians, and which they ſeldom ex- 
A pound, ceed ; and it is reſolved into ounces, drams, ſcruples, obol; and grains, which is the leaſt weight, 


To cxpreſs theſe weights we uſe certain notes 3 the pound is expreſſed by this note, ft. the ounce 
by this 3, the dram thus 3, the (cruple thus J, the obolus with the beginning letter thus obo}. the 
grain with his beginning letter thus, g. But ſometimes we meaſure the quantity of mcdicines by 
meaſures and not always by weights aud therefore we expreſs a handful by this note, m. a pugil 
thus, p. number thus, n. and the half part of every weight and meaſure is expreſſed by this note, |*, 
put after every note of the aforeſaid weights and meaſures of the ſame ſort, as the half pound, tb. 
the half ounce, Z (5. and ſo of the reft. Morcover, in deſcribing the ſame medicament we uſe the notes 
ſometimes of weights, ſometimes of meaſures z and therefore it isto be noted that herbs, green or 
dry, arc-ſigncd with theſe notes, m. p. but thoſe which are dry and to be brought to powder, with 
theſe notes, 3.5.p. Roots, by theſe notes,3.3.p.m. Barks, by theſe notes,Z.3. Seeds, by theſe notes, Z.3. 
Fruits, by theſe notes, an.p.3.3.9. Flowers, by theſe notes, p.m.Z.3. Pulſes, by thele notes, p.5.5. 

All other medicaments either dry or liquid, are deſcribed with theſe notes, fb. 3. 5. 3. obol. g. 

Having expounded theſe things, letus come to the deſcription of compound medicines, beginning, 
with glylters tirſt, as the remedy which is moſt common and familiar, and almoſt chiefly neceſlary ot 
all others, 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Glyfters. 


What a gly- 
ſter 13, for ſometimes glyſters are uſed and made for the ſtomach, ſpleen, reins, bladder, womb, 
meſentery, aud alſo for the head, from whence oftentimes. by ſharp glyſters, the hurttul 
matter is brought downwards, as we ſec in Apoplexies, Theretore there is no part of the body 
which receives not ſome benefit by glyſters, but more or leſs according to the vicinity they have 
Differences of with the belly, and the ſtrength of the glyſter : for there are divers ſorts of glylters, ſome cmolli- 
glyſters, ents, others evacuating, ſome anodynes, ſome aſtringents, ſome cleanſing, ſome fſarcotick, and 
cpulotick, and ſome may be ſaid to nourith, They may be all made of the parts of plants or bealts, 
with compound medicines cither ſolutive, or altering, and others according to the advice of the 
The materials Phyſician. The parts of plants which are uſed to this purpoſe, are roots, ſceds, leaves, flowers, 
of glyſters. fruits, ſhouts, juices, mucilages. Parts of beaſts are yolks of eggs and whites, hony, chickens, 
capons, old cocks well beaten, hands and feet of ſheep, the inteſtines, whey, milk, ſewet, axungia, 
and ſuch like in decoftions, wherein we mingle and diſſolve fimple and compound medicines. We 
ſometimes uſe without any other medicament, to make a glyſter with oil alone, as oil of nuts for 
the Colick, of whey alone, the decoCtion of the head and feet of the ſheep alone, and of the deco- 
Ction of Cicers and barly do we prepare Glyſers. 
Their quantity The quantity of a Glyſter is ſometimes leſs according to the diverſe diſpoſition of men and their 
diſeaſes : for weak children the quantity is leſs : for women with child, and in the colick, dyſen- 
tery, lientery, or when much hardened excrement is within. But when we would abundantly 
move the excrement, and there is nothing that may hinder, the doſe of a glyſter for the moſt part is 
halt a pound, one pound, or three quarters of a pound. The glyſter mult be injected warm or hot, 
more or leſs, according to the nature or condition of the fick : for being cold it offends the inte- 
lines, and the neighbouring nervous parts, which are cold of themſelves. It muſt be given by de- 
grees, for being injected ſuddenly, the wind which is uſually in the guts will beat it back again, 
whence comes intolerable pain. But this will be more clear by that we ſhall teach cencerning the 
differences of glylters, whereof there ſhall be ſufficient examples. 

Re, malv. violar. biſmalv. acanth. an. mM. j. radic. alth. lilior. an. 3. paſſil. ficuum ping. 5 (8. fiat de- 
coctio ap. Ib). in qua diſſolve caſſ. butyr. recent. an. \. ol. viol. Jiij. fiat Clyſter. 

Glylters that do evacuate, are preparcd by the counſel of the Phyſician, and of divers Simples, 
being boiled for ſeveral purpoſes. Therefore if the humors be cold which are to be evacuated, the 
Glytter (hall be after this manner. Re. Salvie, origani, abrotoni, chamem. melilot, an. m. (3 ſeminum 
aniſi, fenic. cumini, an. 5iij. ſemin. cathar. 3ij. Make a decoction of them, wherein diſſolve Diaphon. 
Hier. Simpl. an. 5 \s. ol. aneth. chamem. an. 3. (8. Mellis Antho. ſacc. rub. an. 3). fiat Clyſter. 

To evacuate Cholerick matter, prepare a Glyſter after this matter, Re. quat. remollient. paret. Cichor. 
endi, an. m. (*, Semen. quat. frigid. Major. an. Zitj. hordei integri, p. j. Make a decoftion of them, and 
difſolve in it Cafſ Jj. Ol. viol. mellis viol. an. 3ij. fiat Clyſter, 

Toevacuate melancholy, this Glyſter following will be uſeful. Re. Fumitor. Centaur. minoris, Mer- 
curialts, an. m.j. Polyp. Dr. folicul. ſenne, an. Zi). ſeminis agni caſti, Thymi, an. Jij, Make a decoction 
and difſolve therein Confed?. Hamech. 5 (3. Caſſ recens extratt. 5iij. olei violati, lilior. an. 33. Sac. rub. 
mellis viol, an. 58. ſal, Jj. And thoſe Glyſters donot ovly evacuate the hun:ors that offend, but alſo 
correc the diſtemper of the bowelsAnd inward parts. For the Glyſters preſcribed againtt pituitous 
and melancholick matter, help the cold diſtemperz but that which is for cholcr, the hot dittemper. 
Purging medicines, which are difidlyed in the decoction of Glylters, are very tirong, as, Confeet. 
Hamech. Benedifia, Diaprun. Solutivum, Diaphenicon, being, uſed from 3vj. to 5j. at moſt : but the 
weaker and more gentle are Catholicon, Caſſia, Hiera ſimplex, trom Jv}. to Jij. at molt. 

An Anodyne Glyſter is uſually made without ſuch things as purge or evacuate : as, Rc. Flor, Cha- 
mem. melil. Aneth. an. p. j. rad. Biſmal. Fj. boil them iv milk, and to the decoction add, Mrcaginis 
ſemis lint, fenugreci, extraie in aqua Malve, ij. ſaccari albi, olei anethi, chamemeli, an. \. vitellos 

YOU 


\ Glyſter is an injcRion prepared firſt and properly for the groſs inteſtines and tundament ; 
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ovroruem duos, fiat Clyſter, Theſe Glyſters ſhould be kept longer in the body, that fo they may more 
eaſily mitigate pains 
The cxamplc of an aſtringent Glyſter, Rr. Equiſeti, plantag. polygami, an. m. j. boil them in 1a&e An Aſtringen* 

uſtulato, to 3 xij. to the decoction ſtrained add Bol. armeni, ſanguinis draconis, an. Zij. olei roſati, Zij, Glyſter. 
album. nvorum duorum, fiat Clyſter, We uſe theſe kind of Glyſtcrs in Dyſenterics, and in the immo- 
derate flux of the Hemorrhoid veins, having firlt evacuated the uſual excrements. Glyſters which 

be ſarcotick, cpulotick, and cleanſers of the greater guts, and ht for the curing of ulcers, are to be 

preparcd of ſuch medicines as are deſcribed before in their proper Chapters. 

Alimcntary Glyſters are made of the decoction of Chickens, Capons, Cocks, being boiled toa Nouriſhing 

gelly, and ffrongly preſſcd forth. They arc alſo prepared of Marrow gelly, which are not altogether VYE5 

{o ſtrong as thoſe which are commonly taken by the mouth, becauſe the faculty of concoction in the 

guts, is much weaker than that of the ſtomach. Ottentimes alſo the matter of theſe kind of Gly- 

tiers is prcparcd in wine, where there is no pain of the head or fever, but more frequently inthe 

decoction of Barly, and in Milk, adding the yolks of Eggs, and ſome ſtnall quantity ot white ſugar, 

Icſt by the cleanting faculty it move the guts to excretion, And therefore Sugar of Roſes is thought 

better, which is conceived to be ſomewhat binding. Here you may have examples of ſuch Glylicrs. 

Re. Decoctionis Capi perfefe cofti It. j. |S. ſacchari albi, 5. miſce, fiat Clyſter. Re, Decofii Pulli & Ga- 

latine, tt. (S. vini opt. Ziv. fiat Clyſter. KK. Decocit bordei murndati, & im cremorem redatii th. (5. 126i; 

boni it j. Vitellos ovorum duos, fiat Clyſter. We ulc theſe kind of Glylters to ſtrengthen children, Their uf, 
old and weak men, and bodies that arc in a Confumption. But in the uſe of theſe there are three 

things to be obſerved : Firſt that the fzculent cxcrements may be taken away, either by ſirength of 

nature, or by art, as by a Suppolitory, or an emollient Glyſter, leſt the alimentary matter being 

mingled with them, ſhould ſo be infected and corrupted. The other is, that there be great quantity 

given, that ſo ſome may aſcend to the upper guts. That third is, that the ſick flecp atter the taking 

of it 3 for ſo it is more caſily converted into nouriſhment, and thealimentary matter is better kept, 

for ſlecp hindercth evacuations. In Glyſicrs of this kind we mutt beware of Salt, Hony and Qll 

for the two firſt provoke excretion by their acrimony, and the laſt by his humidity doth relax and lu- 

bricate, They who think no kind of Glylier can nouriſh or ſuſtain the body, rely upon this reaſon : 

That it is neceſſary whatſoever nouriſheth, ſhould have a triple commutation or concc&tion in the Their Argu- 
body : firſt; in the ſtomach 3 ſecondly, in the liver 3 thirdly, in all the members. But this is re- ment thar de- 
pugnant to reaſon and experience : to reaſon, for that a certain ſenſe of ſuch things as are detective, Y Glyſters to 
1s implanted in all and cvery of the natural parts of our body. Therctore ſeeing nutrition is a reple- oa 4 firtf 
tion of that which is empty, without doubt the empty and hungry parts will draw from any place þy reaſon, 
that nouriſhment that is ht and convenient for them, and in dcteft thereof, whatſoever they meet 

with, which by any familiarity may afſwage and fatishe their defire, But the alimentary Glyſters, 

by us deſcribed, conſiſt of things which agree very well with the nature of our bodies, and ſuch as 

arc boiled and ordered with much art, fo to apply the chylification to be performed in the ſtomach. 

Therefore they may be drawn in by the meſaraick veins of the guts 3 which according to Galen, 

have a certain attraCtive faculty, And thence they may be cafily carried through the gatc-vein, liver, 

and fo ovcr the whole body. And experience teacheth, that many tick people, when they could geconaty. wy 
take nothing by the mouth, have been ſuſtained many days by the help of theſe kind of Glyſters. experience.” 
What is more to be ſaid ? We have cen thoſe who have taken a Suppotitory by the fundament, and 

vomited it at the mouth 3 by which it alſo appearcth that ſomething may tlow without danger of the 

fick from the guts into the ſtomach. 

Commonly they give Glyliers any hour of the day, without any reſpect of time 3 but it ſhould 
not be done unleſs a great while after mcals, otherwiſe the micat, being hindred from digcltion, 
will be drawn out of the ſtomach by the Glyſter, 

Glyſters are uſed to help the weaker expullive faculty of the guts, and by conſequence alfo of the The common 
other parts, both that ſuch as through want of age, and old people, and ſuch as by reaſon of great uſe of glyſters, 
imbecillity by ſickneſs cannot admit of a purging medicine, may by this mcans at leaſt caſe them- 
ſelves of the trouble and burden ot hurtful humors. Galen hath attributed to Storks the invention of 
Glyſters, which with their bills, having drunk Sea-water, which from fſaltneſs hath a purging quality, 
wath themſelves by that part, whereby they uſe to bring away the exercments of their meats, and of 
the body, But a Glyſter is fitly taken atter this manner : whilelt the Syringe is expreſſed, let the 
patient hold open his mouth 3 tor by this means all the muſcles of the Abdomen, which help by com- 
preſſion the excretion of the guts, are relaxed 3 Let him wear nothing that may gird in his belly, let 
him lie upon his right ſide, bending ina fſemicircular hgurez and ſo the Glyſer will the more calily 
paſs tothe upper guts, and (as it were) by an overflowing, wet and waſhall the guts and excrements. 

It hapneth otherwiſe to thoſe who lie upon their lett fide 3 for the Glylter being fo injected, is con- 

ccived to abide, and (as it were) to ſtop in the Inteſtinzm redum, or Colon, becaulc in this fite theſe 

two inteſtines are oppreſſed, and as it were (hut up with the weight of the upper guts. A little 

while he may lie upon his back after he hath received the Glyſter, and preſent after he may turn The fick ha- 
himſelf on cither fide» And if there be pain in any part, ſo long as he is able, may incline tg ving received 
that ſide z Moreover, becauſe there are many who cannot by any reaſon be perfwaded to the glyſter 
ſhew thcir buttocks to him that ſhould adminiſter the Glyſter, a tooliſh ſhametatineſs hindring __ hides = 
them : therefore I thought good in this place to give the figure of an Inſtrument, with which one =E PTE 
may give a Glyſter. to himſelt, by putting up the pipe into the tundament, lifting the buttocks a little 

up. The pipe is markcd with this letter 4. The body of the Syringe, whereinto the Glyſter mutt be 


put, with this Letter B, 
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CHAP. XXIIL 
Of Suppoſitories, Nodules, and Peſſaries. 


commonly uſed to fat Fowl. It is put into the fundament, that it might excite the ſphin- 

&her-muſcle to ſend forth thoſe excrements which are knit in the guts. Anciently it had 
the form of an Acorn, whence it is called to this day Glas, The Suppoſitories we now uſually 
make, have the form of a Peſſary, that is round and longiſh, in the form ofa Wax-Candle, They 
are either weak, ſtronger, or ſharp 3 the weak are made of the ſtalks or the roots of Bects, of Lard, 
boiled Hony with Salt, or of Caſtle-fope. The ſtronger of purging powders, as Hiers, with Salt 
and Hony, or the juices of ſharp herbs,. or mingled with the galls of beaſts. It is commonly made 
thus : as, IK, Mellis £j. Salis aut pulveris alterius irritantis 5}. 

R', Mellis cotti Fj. pul. Colocynthidos 7 (>. Salis gemme j. fiat Suppoſitorium. Weulc Suppoli- 
tories, when the ſick by his infirmity is unwilling, or not able to bear or away with a Glyſter, as in 
burning Feavers : or, when as one being inje&ed, is ſlow and refteth in the guts. And we uſe the 
ſharper Suppoſitorics in ſoporiferous affects of the head, that they might provoke the dull faculty of 
the guts to expulſion. As alſo when the condition of the diſcaſe is ſuch, that by the uſe of Glyſters 
there is manifeſt hurt 3 as in an Enterocete, where the gut ſo (wells, that over and above if it be filled 
by the glyſtcr infuſed, it would the more preſs the Peritonexrm, fo that firaight-ways by the relaxed 
or broken part it might cafily be devolved into the Cod. 

Nodules have the ſame uſe with Suppoſitorics, and are oftentimes ſubſtituted in Read of Glyſters, 
They are made of gentle medicines, as the yelks of Eggs with a little Salt and Butter, or of Galland 
Hony ticd up in a cloth in the form of a Filbert ; the ttring of it may hang forth, whereby the Nodule 
in the fundament may be drawn forth, This deſcription may be an example of Nodules : Re. Vitel- 
Ium unius ovi, cui adde ſalis modicum, fellis vervecis, mellis an. 3 (5.butyri Filz.miſce,fiant Noduli filo appenſi. 

A Peſfary is grofſer than a Suppolitory, and isappointed for the womb, being made with Gotton- 
Wool or Silk ſteeped in ſome medicament, and then put into the neck of the womb, 

A Peffary is uſed cither to ulcers of the neck of the womb, or for the procuring or ſtopping of the 
Menſtrua, or againſt ſordid and hurtful humors of the womb, cauſing hyſterical paflions, and there- 
fore to be walted away and evacuated. Therefore in the compoſition of Peffaries are uſed gums, 
juices, ſeeds of herbs, roots, and many other things, according to the advice of the Phytician, 
they are alſo made of a ſolid conſiſtence, the bigneſs of a finger, that they may enter into the neck 
of the womb theſe being tied with a ſtring, which mult hang forth to pluck it out withall when 
occaſion ſerves, This following may be an example of their deſcription. Rc. myrrh. aloes an. 5}. 
ſabin. ſemin. nigel. artemiſ, an. 7. radic. ellebor. nig. 5. croct, JJ. cum ſucco mercurial. & melle fiat Peſſus ; 
lctit be tied to the thigh with a thred. Or thus, Rt. maſtich. thuris, an. Jiij. alum. roſ. rib, nuc. 
crpreſ. an. Zij. ladan. hypoci, ſumach. myrtil. an. J'iij. fiant peſſi cum ſucco arnogloſe & cotoniorum. Accord- 
ing to this cxample others may be made for to mollifie, to bind, to cleanſe, to incarnate, to cica- 
trize and cover the ulcers of the womb : they are to be put up when the paticat lieth in bed, and to 
bc kept all night, 

Peflarics are alſo made of medicinable powders, not only mixed with ſome juice, but alſo with 
thoſe powders alone being put into a little bag of ſome thin matter, being ſtuffed with a little cotton, 
thatit might be of a convenient ſtiffneſs, and this kind of Peflaries may be uſed profitably in the fal- 
ling of the mother, 

An example of one mentioned by Rondoletius in his book of inward Medicines, is as followeth, 

I. Benotoini, ſtyracis, caryoph. an. 3j. gal. moſehi, gr. vi. fiat pulvis 3 this being made up with cot- 
ton, may be put up into the body, 


A Suppoſitory is a certain medicament, formed like unto a tent, or gobbet of paſte, ſuch as is 
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CHAP XXIV. 
Of Oils. 


Roperly and commonly we call oil that juice which is preſſed forth of Olives 3 but the word 
is uſed more largely, for we call every juice of a fluxible, un&tuous, and aiery ſubſtance, 
Oil. There are three differences of theſe oleaginous juices : The firſt is of thoſe things 

which yield oil by expreſſion, as well fruits as ſeeds being bruiſed, that by beating the oily juice may 
be preſſed forth 3 ſome are drawn without fire, as oil of ſweet and bitter almonds, oil of nuts, of 
Palma Chrifti. Others are made to run by the help of tire, by which means is gotten oil of bays, 
linſecd-oil, rape-oil, oil of hemp, and ſuch like : The manner of drawing oil from ſeeds is ſet down 
by Meſwe in his third-book, 

The ſecond ſort of thoſe oils which are made by the infuſion of ſimple medicines in oil, wherein The maki 
they leave their qualitics : and this is done three ſeveral ways, the firſt is by boiling of roots, leaves, oils by infut- 
tops of flowers, fruits, ſceds, gums, whole beaſts, with wine, water, or ſome other juice, with common 9 
or any other oil, until the wine, water, juice be conſumed, which you may perceive to be perfectly 
done, if youcaſt a drop of the oil into the tire, and it maketh no noiſe but burneth. It is to be rc- 
membred that ſometimes the ſeeds or fruits are for a certain time to be macerated before they are (ct 
to the fire, but it muſt be boiled in a double veſſel, leſt the oil partake of the hire. 

After this manner is made olezem coſtinum, rutaceum, de croco; cydoniorum, myrtillorum, maſtichinum, 
de empborbio, vulpinum, de ſcorpionibus, and many others. The ſecond is by a certain time of mace- 
ration, ſome upon hot aſhes, others in horſe-dung, that by that moderate heat the oil might draw 
forth the effects of the infuſed medicines into it ſelt. The third is by inſolation, that is, when theſe 
or theſe flowers, being infuſed in oil, are expoſed to the Sun, that by the heat thereof the oil may 
change, and draw into himſelt the faculty of the flowers which are infuſed : of this kind are oil of 
roles, camomil, dill, lilies, of water-lilies, violets and others, as you may ſee in Meſze. 

+ Thethird kindis properly that of the Chymilſts, and is done by reſolution made atter divers man- The manner 
ners, and of this ſort there are divers admirable qualities of divers oleaginous juices, whether they of oils by re- 
be made by the Sun or Fire, or putrefaCtion, as we ſhall ſpeak in his place hereafter. (olurion. , 

We uſe oils when we would have the virtue of the medicament to pierce deep, or the ſubſtance of 
the medicines mingled with the oil to be ſoft and gentle. Moreover when we prepare oils that ſhould 
be of a cooling quality the common oil of the unripe Olive is to be uſed : of that ſhould the oil of 
roles be made. 

Again when we would prepare oils of heating qualities, ſuch as are Oleum Philoſophorum, or of 
Tiles, ſweet and ripe oil is to be choſen, 


———— CO 


CHAP. AXV. 
Of Liniments. 


it is thicker than an oil; for beſides oil it is compounded with butter, axungia and ſuch ment is. 
like, which is the rcaſon why a Liniment is more efficacious in ripening and mitigating 

pain, than ſimple oil. The varieties of Liniments are drawn from their effects, tome cool, others 

heat, ſome humect, ſome ripen, others by compoſition are made for divers uſes. The matter where- 

of they are uſually made, is oil, axungia, ſuct, butter, all theſe things which have an oily ſubſtance 

or conſiſtence, as ſtyrax liquida, turpentine, the mucilages of fenugreek, marſh-mallows, marrow, 

and other like. To theſe are ſometimes added powders of roots, ſeeds, flowers, rinds, metals, but 

ſparingly, that the liniment may be of a liquid conſiſtence. 

An example ofa liniment that is good to attenuate, heat, and digeſt, is this that followeth. Re. 07. 
amygd. amar. lilior. an. 5. axung. anat. gallin. an. 3 (5. butyr. ſal expert. Jj. mucag. ſem. alth. fanugr, 
extract. in ag. byſſop. an. 5 (5. pulver. croci, ireos, an. J}- fiat livimentum. This may be an example of a 
liniment to humect and mollifie. Re. of. amygd. dic. Jij. axung. human, (5. mucag, ſemin. malv. ex- 
tradt.in aq. parietar, 3\s. fiat linimentum : you may add a little ſaffron. There be many others like 
theſe which may be made for divers affects. They are cafily applied to every part of the body, becauſe 
they are not ſo liquid as oils : the reaſon is, they are more agrecable to any of the parts. If they be 
to enter into any crooked narrow paſſage, ſuch as the car, they muſt be more liquid, and have more 
oil : if they beto ſtick on the part, they will admit of more axungia and ſuet, 

They are deceived who think that the difference between liniments and ointments is, that there is 
no wax in liniments as there is in unguents 3 for there be ſome unguents which admit not any wax 
to be addcd, as Agyptiacum, and all ſuch as arc uſed in gangrenes, and all forts of putrid ulcers ; be- 
cauſe to theſe kinds of diſcaſes all fatty things, as oils, fats, rofins, and wax, are enemies. There- 
fore we ſubſtitute in the place of them in A:pyptiacum, hony and verdigreaſe 3 for of theſe it hath his 
conſiſtence, and his quality of cleanſing, 


\ Liniment is an external medicine of a mean confiſtence between an oil and an ointment, for What a lini. 
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CHAP XXVI. 
Of Ointments. 
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Intments are of z more ſolid confiftence than Liniments, and are therefore of more force. ointment; 
Their differences are partly taken from their effets ; for ſome heat, others cool, ſome dry, and their dif- 


and ſome hume&, ſome cleanſe, ſome corroborate, ſome waſte dead ficſh, and others ferences. . 
cicitrize, 
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cicatrize, partly from the variety of colours, partly from the hrlt inventors, as Album Rhaſis, Deſic- 
cativum rubrum : partly from the number of the ſimple medicaments whereof they be made, as, Te- 
trapharmacum, Tripharmacum, or Nutritum : partly from that medicament which is principal in the 
compoſition 3 hence are they called Vnguentum de Lithargyro, de Minio, Diapompholygos, and ſuch like. 
They are compounded of herbs, roots, ſeeds, fruits, metals, and part of Beaſts 3 the juices and other 
liquid things being conſumed away by boiling, as we have faid in the Chapter of compound Oils. 
Herbs, and the parts of them, if they be dry, muſt be powdred, and alſo metals 3 but being green, 
they are boiled and ſtrained forth, and the juice ſo prefled is waſted by boiling. Gums and Rofins 
ſome are powdred, others being put to ſome convenient liquor are diflolved by fire : fo wax is dif- 
ſolved in the Oil. In the compotition of unguents this proportion is uſually obſerved, that for one 
ounce of powder, two ounces of Wax, and cight of oil is added : notwithſtanding for that Wax 
ſerveth only to the conſiftence of the ointment, it is better to leave the quantity to the will of the 
Apothecary but he may be more ſparing in adding Wax to the ointments in Summer than in Win- 
ter 3 for the heat of Summer, drying them, addeth to the confiltence ; by examples propounded, 
theſe common precepts will more plainly appear. 
Unguentum Re, Olei roſ. Sv. pil. lepor. bol. armen. terre ſigil. an. 3j. bal. Gallar. an. 3b. tritis terendis, &- ſimul 
eftringens. mixtis, addita cera quod ſufficit, fiat unguentum. Here we muſt obſerve, that there be three ways of 
making ointments : The tirlt is of thoſe which are made only by ſtirring or grinding in the Mortar 
without any fire, and ſo is made Vngwentum nutritum .The ſecond is, when we diflolve Wax in Oil, 
Fat, or ſome ſuch ſubſtance with fre : and being all diflolved, we mingle the powders according, to 
the proportion we notcd before, After which manner are made Vngauentum Aurenum, Baſilicon, Dia- 
pompbolyges, Deſiccatioum rubrum, Enulatum, © The third fort is, when we bruiſe herbs with a peſtcl, 
and mingle them with Axungja, boiling them together, and then ſtraining them, and the ointmen, 
is that which is ſtrained. Therefore let us proceed to explain this by examples. 
- Unguentwm ms Rr Lithar. auri triti & loti t& >. olei roſe 1Þ. j. aceti roſ. Ziv. fiat Unguentum, Firſt, we put the Li- 
RO tharge into the Mortar, pouring in a little Oil, and working it with a Peficl, that it may grow 
thick, then with the Oil we put a little Vinegar, continually working, until they mingle into one bo- 
dy, now and then between whiles adding ſometimes a little Oil, ſometimes a little Vinegar, until 
the whole be brought to the confiftence of an ointment. It ofan ointment of this kind thou would(i 
make a black plailter, by degrees conſume all the Vinegar, fo ſhall the plaiſier ſhine and grow black. 
Uungutntam au- IB. Cere citr. v}. olei bani thij. tereb. Fij. refin. & coloph. an. Fj\>. olib. maſtich. an. 5}. croci, 5s fiat 
YUM. Unguentum, Firtt, diſſolve the Wax with a good part of Oil, then add the Rolin and Colophony 
broken ſmall. Theſe bcing diſſolved, take the compoſition from the fire, and then add the Turpen- 
tine, when the whole is ſomewhat cooled 3 add the Olibanwm and Maſtick being finely powdred, then 
the Saffron, ' which ſhall be macerated in the reſt of the Oil. 
ung. Tetraphar- Tetrapharmacon is {o called, becauſe it is made of four ſimple medicines, Wax, Roſin, Pitch, Tal- 
Glicen __ low, of each a like quantity, and ſo cqually mixed. 

: Re, Reſin, picis nigr. adip. vitult, & cere an. Fig. (5. Oleiveteris olivarum maturarum, tj. (8. or if you 
would have it harder, . j. that ointment is alſo called Baſilicon, the Wax being cut (mall and diffol- 
ved in Oil, then add the rcſt of the things, which being difſolved, thou ſhalt have the deſired ointment. 
R Oleivoſ. Jix. cer. alb. lj. ſucci ſolant hortenſis, Fiv. Ceruf. lot. 3). Pompholygos, plumbi uti & loti, alib. 
pa an. 5 [$. fiat unguentzrm. Diſſolve the Wax in the Oil with a gentle hre, then you thall take it 
rom the hre, and add to the reſt of the ingredients,working them together ina ſtone Mortar, pour- 
lng. Veftccati- jng on the juice by degrees, at leaſt ſo much of it as will incorporate. Re. Lap. calam. ter ſig, an. ij. 
vn8 TABTAM. Litharg. atri ceruſ. an. $j|5. Camphor. 5 +. cere, ij. Olei roſat. viol. an. Ziij. fiat Unguentum. Diſſolve 

the Wax in the Oil, then fet it tocool, and work in the powders with a ſpatter, and at laſt add the 

4g. Enulatum, Camphine diflolved in a litcle Oil of Roſes, or Roſewater. Rc. Rad. enul. campan. coft. cum aceto & 
contuf. ut decet 1Þ j5. Axung. porci, olei commit. an. Fi |5. argen. vivi extindi, & tereb. lot. an. 5. ſal.commu. 

pulveriſati, 5ij. incorporate them according to art. The boiled roots muſt be drawn through a Sieve, 

which being boiled by a gentle fre with the Axwungia, mult be continually ſtirred, then put to the 

Salt with Oil and Wax : when you ſet it from the fire to cool, then add the Quickſilver, being killed 

ung. Alm witha little Axungia and Turpentine, Re, Olet roſat. Fix. ceruſe alb. Fiij. cer. alb. Jij. make it thus: let 
Rhaſis. the Ceruſs bc finely powdred, and put into the Oiland Wax whilſt it is hot, and ſo work the whole 
De Althe#% Þ together until they thall be brought into a body. Rc. Rad. Alth. 1h. j. ſemi. lint, fannugy. an. tb.|*. Scylle 
$11}. Olez com. tb. ij.cer. 1b. ($. zerebinth. grem. heder. galb. an. 3). coloph. & reſin. Jiijz. The roots and 

ſecds being bruiſed, arc infuſed for three daysin five pints of water 3 boil them until three ounces be 

conſumed, and then draw forth the Mucilage, and boil it with the Oil, then add Wax cut (mal : 

theſe being taken from the tire, the Galbanum being diſſolved with Vinegar, and mingled with the 

#ng. Popultum. Turpentine, mult be added together with the Gum Hedere, Colophony, and Rofin. iv. Ocr!l. populi 
alb. tb. j. (5. fol. papaveris nigr. Mandrag. hyoſcyami, Iafiuce, ſempervivi parvi & magni, tiole nigre.ſ"lani, 

zmbilici Veneris,ſeu cymbalar. bardange,an. 3 \: . (Cordus,Fernelius, & Nicolaus fingu/orum $iij. preſeribu,t ) 

Adipis ſuilli recentis ſalis expertis,tbij. vini boni, ity. fiat Unguentum, The popular buds and Violet leaves 

mult be bruiſed and maccrated in the Axwngiz for the ſpace of two months, that is until the relt of the 

herbs be ready 3 for they cannot be gathered bcfore the Summer time, but the Poplar buds and Vio- 

lets may be had-in March. They mukt be bruiſed and mingled very well, and ſet in a warm place tor 

; cight days 3 then add one pint of ſtrong Vinegar, and boil them rill it be conſumed, which may be 

u"g. Apoſiole- perceived by calling a little of it into the fire;then firain it forth,and put up the ointment. iv. Tereb.cer. 
oo alb.reſ.an. 3xiv, Opop. flor. ſe virid.eris (nam hic flos eris non proprie accipiter pro gran, que ſcintill.injtar ab 
«re exilunt dum a fabr. ferrar. aqua tingitur : ſed pro viridi erts uſurpatur, cujus contra maligna ulcers 

note ſunt vircs, contra que omnino id Unguent.eft comparat.) an. 5'ij. ammon. Ziv. ariſt.lon.thur.maſc.ans 3 vj. 
myr. & galb.an.3 ij. bdel. 3vj. Lith. 31x. ol. thij. fiat Ung. The Litharge is to be minglcd with two 

cunccs of O;1tor the ſpace of five hours, and with a gentle fire to be boiled until it come to the con- 


K1g. Diapom- 
pbolygos. 


liſtence. 
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fiſtence of Honey, and be always ſtirring, leſt it burn : being taken from the fire and warm, the Wax 

and the Rofin being, diſſolved, with the reſt of the Oil, mult be added. Then pur to it, when it is 

cooling, the Gums diffolved in Vinegar, boiled and incorporated with the Turpentine, Then the 

Aviftolochia, Myrrh. and Frankincenfe are to be mingled, and laſt of all the Verdigreaſe, being in tine 

Powder, and ſprinkled in: and ſo the Unguent is made. iv Cortic. medizn. caltan. cortic. median. Comiti.s, 
qrerc, cortic, median. gland. myrtil. equeſ.cortic. fabar. acinor. war. ſorbor. ſiccor. immatutr. meſpillor, immatu- : 

ror. rad, chelidon. folior. prunor. ſylveſt. an. J 1. (3. aque plantag. tb viij. cer. nov. F viij. |. 012i myrtillor. 

tb ij. (ff. Then theſe things which follow being hnely powdered, are to be ſprinkled in. Re Pul- 

zeris corticis mediani caſtan. corticts mediani gland. cortic, median. arb. gland. id eſt, quere. gallar. an. Z j. 

cineris off. cruris bovis, myrtill. acinor. var, ſorbor. ſiccor. an. 5 \' . Trochiſcorum de carabe, 5 ij. fiat Unguen- 

tum. Firſt make a decoction Corticis mediani arboris quercuts, acini var. rad, chelid. meſþil. ſorbor. equiſ. 

ſeminis myrtil. folior. pruni ſy!veſtris, cort. fabar. cortic. mediani gland. cortic. caſtan. & gallar. in the Plan- 

tain Water for the ſpace of two hours, then {train it, and divide the liquor intonine parts, waſhing 

the Wax diſſolved with the Oil of Myrtils ſeven times 3 the liquor being all ſpent, and the Wax 

and Oil being meltcd, then inſperge the Powders, Gruris bovis, aſſium, cortic med.cortic. querc.med.zland, 

caltan. gallar. ſorbor. meſtil. ſeminum myrtil. acinor. war, and at the laſt the Trochiſces carab, after 

this manrer ſhall you make this Cintment, Be Olei abſynth. maſtich, de fpic. roſat. an. 5 (3. pulver, ung. pro ſtoma? 
abſynth. roſ. major. menth. an. 5. . caryoph. cinam. maſtich. galang. an. 3), Powder thoſe things which £9 | 

are to be powdered, and with.a futhcient quantity of Wax make a ſoft Ointment, wherewith 

let the ſtomach be anointed one hour before Meals continually. KR Cer. alh. th ij. ceruf. litharg. Wng. 21 marſus 
auri, an. th j, myrrh. medul. cervi, an. 3 ij. thuris, 3 j. olei, tb \'. Boil the Litharge in the Oil to a [©20ht# 1-1; 
mean conſiſtence, then add to the Wax and Cerufs, and when it will not tick to the tingers, take : mn, 4 
it from the hire and put in the Medullz; when it beginneth to ccol, the Myrrha and Thus, being 

tinely powdered, muſt be caft in by little and little, and the Ointment may be put up tor uſe, The 

chops of the fundament, and cmollient_Peſfarics are likewiſe made of it, and it is vcry good againft 

the bitings of mad Dogs, and the punctures of nerves and tendons, keeping, wounds ſo that they do 

not agglutinate, I Pics pingrris, ſb J. opopanacis in aceto forti, oleo liliorum, & teteri porci axungia 3-De compmed, 
coftt, 5 ii}. fiat Unguentum. Oleum ex ſinapi, is-good againſt thoſe bitings of mad Bealts and pundtized {5-297 
nerves; tor it doth open wounds when they are cicatrized. Ointments are uſcd to overcome 

the contumacy of a ſtubborn evil by their fhrm and cloſe ſticking to, clpecially if there ſhall need no 


Medicin to go further into the body. 


CHAP. AXAVIL 
Of Cerats and Emplaſters. 


taken for the other, as is uſually done in Ointments and Liniments. A Cerat is a compoli- is. 
tion more ſolid and hard than an Ointment, and ſofter than a Plaſter, having his name trom Th< difterent- 
Wax, which taking awry the fluidneſs of the Oil, bringeth him to his conlittence. The differences ©* 
of Cerats are taken ſome from the parts by which they are called, as Ceratzm ſtomachicum : ſome 
from the cffe&s, as Ceratum refrigerans Galeni : others trom the ſimple Medicaments which are the 
chicf in the compolition , as Ceratim Santalinum. The proper matrer of Cerats is new Wax and 
Oils, being appropriated to the gricf of theſe or thoſe parts; ſo that Liniments and Ointments do 
ſcarce differ from Cergts, if they admit of Wax : tor it Ointment of Roſes thould have Wax added 
to it, it were no longer an Ointment but a Cerat. 

Cerats which are made with Rolins, Gums, and Metals, do rather deſerve the names of Em- 
plaſters than Cerats. And therefore Ceratum ad Hernias we commonly call Emplaitrum contra Ruptre- 
ram, Ifthat pain or inflangnation do grievc any part, we make Cerats of Plaltcr difſolved with Oil, 
leſt that the more hard and heayy conliltence of the Emplaſicr ſhould be troubleſom to the part, and 
hinder perſpiration : and therefore laying aſide the compolition of Cerats , let us ſpeak of Em- 

laſters. 
; An Emplaſter is a compoſition which is made up of all kind of Medicins, cfpecially of fat and Emplaſters. 
dry things, agrecing in one grols, viſcous, ſolid, and hard body, (ticking, to the tingers. The 
diffcrences of Emplatters are taken from thoſe things, which the variety of Ointments are taken from, 
Of thoſe things which go into the compoſition of an Emplaſter, ſome are onely ufcd tor their qua- 
lity and faculty, as Wine, Vinegar, Juices. Others to make the confiſtence, as Litharga, ( which 
according to Galen, is the proper matter of Emplaſters) Wax, Oil, and Rotin. Others be uſeful 
for both, as Gums, Metals, parts of Beafis, Roim , Turpentine to digeſt, to cleanſe and dry. OF 
Emplaſters, ſome are made by boiling, ſome are brought into a form without boiling 3 thoſe which 
be made without thre, do ſuddenly dry, nor are they viſcous: they are made with Mcal and Pow- 
der, with ſome juice, or with ſome humid matter mingled with them. But Platicrs of this kind 
may rather be called hard Ointments or Cataplaſms: for Plaſters properly fo called are boiled, 
ſome of them longer, ſome ſhorter, according .to the nature of thoſe things which makeup the 
compoſition of the Emplaſter : Therctore it will be worth our labour to know what Emplalicrs do 
ask more, or which leſs boiling. For Roots, Woods, Leaves, Stalks, Flowers, Seed, being dried, and 
brought into Powder, are tobe added laſt, when the Plaſter is boiled as it were, and taken from 
the hre, leſt the virtue of thele things be loſt, But it green things are to be uſed in a compoſition, 
they are to be boiled in ſome liquor, and being prefſed forth, that which is ſtrained to be mingled 
with the reſt of the compoſition 3 or it there be juice to be uſed, itis to be bruiſed and preſſed forth, 
which is ſo to be boiled with the other things, that nothing for the quality is to remain with the 
mixture, as we uſe to do in Empl. de Fanua, ſeu Betonica, & Gratia Dei, The fame is to bedone 
with 


C . Uch affinity there is in the compoſition of a Cerat and Emplaſter, that oftentimes the one is whata Cerat 
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with Mucilages, but that by their clammineſs they do more refift the fre. But there doth much of 
Oil and Honey remain in their Plaſters when they are made. Thoſe juices which are hardned by 
concretion, as Aloes, Hypociſtis, Acacia, when they are uſed in the compotition of a Plaſter, and be yet 
new, they muſt be maceratcd and difſolved in ſome proper liquor, and then they are to be boiled to 
the conſumption of that liquor. Gums, as Opopanax, Galbanum, Sagapenum, Ammoniacum, muſt be 
diſſolved in Wine, Vinegar, or Aqua vite, then ſtraincd and boiled to the conſumption of the liquor, 
and then mixcd with the reſt of the Plaſter. And that they may have the exact quantity of G:ms 
and Pitch, it is neceſſary that hrſt they be diſſolved, firaincd, and boiled, becauſe of the ſticks and 
ſordid matter which are mingled with them. You mult have reſpect alſo to the liquor you uſe to 
diſſolve them in 3 for Vinegar of the beft Wine doth more powertully penetrate, than that which is 
of weak and bad Wine, 
Other Gums, which are drier, arc to be powdered, andare to be mingled with Plaſters laſt of all, 
Metals, as As uſtum, Chalcitis, Magnes, Bolus Armenius, Sulphur, Auripigmentum, and others, which 
may be brought to Powder, mult be mingled laft, unleſsadvice be given by long boiling to dull the 
hercc qualities of them. Thelike conſideration is to be had of Rofin, Pitch, and Turpentine, which 
mult be put in after the Wax, and may not be boiled but very gently 3 but the Fatsare mingled 
whileſt the other things are boiling. The Litharge is to be boiled with the Oil to a jult confiſtence, 
if we would have the Plaſter dry without biting. Ceruſs may endure as long boiling, but then the 
Plaſter ſhall not be white, neither will the Litharge of filver make a Plaſter with ſo good a colour as 
Litharge of gold. Moreover, this order muſt be obſerved in boiling up of Plaſters: the Litharge 
mult be boiled to its confiſtencez Juices or Mucilages are to be boiled away, then add the Fats, then 
Signs of a Pla- the dry Rofin, Wax, Gums, Turpcntine, and after them the powders: You ſhall know the Plaſter is 
ae - fely boiled enough by its conlittence, groſs, hard, glutinous, and ſticking to the fingers, being cooled in. 
= the air, water, or upon a ſtone. Alſo you ſhall know it by its exact mixtion, it that all the things be- 
come one maſs hard to be broken. 
The quantity The quantity of things which are to be put into a Plaſter can hardly be deſcribed, but an artifi- 
—_— > cial conjecture may be given, by conſidering the medicaments which make the Plaſter tiff, and of 
= 94 a conliticnce, and the jult hardneſs and ſoftneſs they make being boiled. Wax is not put into ſuch 
Plaſters wherein is Labdanum, tor that is in ſtead of Wax. For if there ſhall be in the compolition 
of a Plaſter ſome emplaſtick Medicaments, the Wax ſhall be the leſs 3 contrariwiſe, it they ſhall 
be almoſt all liquid things, the Wax ſhall be increaſed ſo much as ſhall be neceſſary tor the con- 
ſiſtence of the Plaſter, The quantity of the Wax alſo muſt be altered according to the time, or 
the air; thereforc it is fit to leave this to the art and judgment of the Apothecary, Emplatters are 
ſometimes made of Ointments by the addition of Wax, or dry Rofin, or ſome other hard or ſolid 
matter. Somc would that a handful of Medicaments powdered, ſhould be mingled with one ounce, 
or an ounce and halt of Gil, or ſome ſuch liquor, but tor this thing, nothing can certainly be deter- 
mined : onely in Platters de{cribed by the Ancients there mult be great care had, wherein he mult be 
very well verſed, who will not err in the deſcribing the doſe of them 3 and therefore we will here give 
you the morc common torms of Plalters, 

is Ol. chamem. ancth. de ſpica, ltliacei, an. F i}. ol. de croco, 5 ). pingued. porci, 1b j. pingued. vitul. * (8, 

enphorb, 5 v. thuris 7 X. ol. laurt, 5 j. (5. ranas vive nu. vj. pingued. viper. vel ejus loco human, 3 ij. (5. 
lumbricor. lotor. in Tino 3 lj. |*. ſucci ebuli, enul. ana 5 ij. ſchxnanthi, ſtechados, matricar. an. m. ij. 
ini odoriferi, ib ij. litharg. anri Iþ j. terebinth. clare 5 ij. ſtyracis liquid. 5 }. \*. argenti vivi extin@t , 
ſo muchas the preſent occalion (hall require, and the fick ſhall be able to bear, and make up the 
Plaſter. Toone pound of the Platter they do commonly add four ounces of Quick-filver, yet 
tor the molt part they do increaſe the doſe, as they defire the Piaſter ſhould be ſironger : the 
Worms muſt be waſhed with fair Water, and then with a little Wine to cleanſe them from their 
carthy filth , of which they are full, and fo the Frogs are to be waihcd and macerated in Wine, 
and fo boiled together to the conſumption ofa third part 3 then the Squiygnth mult be bruiſed, the 
Feverfew and the Stoechas cut ſmall, and they being added, to be ,þoiled to the conſumption- of 
one pint, and being, boiled ſuthciently, the decoftion beingf{cooled thall be firaincd and kept 3 and 
the Litharge is to be infuſed for twelve hours in the Oil of Chamomile, Dill, Lillies, Saffron, and the 
axungies above ſpoken of, Then boil them all with a gentle fire, by and by taking it from the hire, 
and add one quart of the decoction above ſpoken of, then ſet it to the tire again that the decoftion 
may be conſumed, and then by degrees add to the reſt of the decoction : the Oil of Spike ſhall be 
reſerved unto the laſt, which may give the Plaſter a good ſmcll. Then are added the juices of 
Walwort and Enula , which muſt be boiled until they be waſted away. Afterwards it being ta- 
ken from the fire, to the compoſition is added the Frankincenſe and Euphorbium, and white Wax 
as much as ſhall ſuthce, When the whole maſs ſhall cool, then at laſt is mingled the Quick-filver 
extinct, Turpentine, Oil of bitter Almonds, Bays, Spike, of Line, Styrax and Axungia, being con- 
tinually ſtirred, and it ſhall be made up upon a ſtone into rolls. Unleſs the Quick-filver be well ex- 
tinguiſhed, it will run all-into one place, and unleſs you tarry until the compoſition cool, it will 
vapour away in fume. 

I Croct 5 1j. bdelii, maſtich. ammon. ftyrac. liquid. an. 3 5. cere alb. tt Þ. tereb. J vj. medul. cruris 
vacce, adipis anſerini, an. 3 1. aſypi, vel fi deſit, axung. gallin. J ix. olei nard. quantum ſatis ad magdaleones 
formandos, expreſſionis ſcille, 5 ). (5. olibani, ſevi vitul. Jj. The aſypus, ſepum, adeps, medulla, cera, are to 
be diſſolved together 3 when they cool, add the Ammoniacum diflolved in the decoction of Farnu- 
greek and Chamomile, halt an ounce, and ſo much juice of Squils, then put to the Styrax and Tur- 
pentine, fiirring them continually z then add the Bdelawm, Olibanum, Maſtick, Aloes, brought into 
rine Powder, and when they are perfe&tly incorporated into a maſs, let them be made up with Oleum 
nardinum into rolls. 
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the tops are to be cut and bruiſed in a ſtone Mortar, and boiled in red Wine to the conſumption of 
one third part. To the ſtrained Liquor add Wax cut into ſmall pieces, and being diffolved by the 
fire 3 the liquor being conſumed put to the Roſin, when it ſhall cool add the Maſtick powdercd, wor- 
king it with your hands, by which it may be incorporated with the reſt of the things, 

I Smcci beton., plantag. apii, an. 1b }. _——_— reſin. tereb. an. ft, |S. fiat. empl. The Juices are to be p- Fan, (os 
mingled with the Wax being diffolved, and boiling them until three parts be conſumed, add the 4: Ana, 
Roſin and Pitch, which being diffolved and hot, mult be ſirained, and then add the Turpentine, 
and make up the Plaſter. 

Re Croci, picis com. (or rather picis naval, becauſe this emplaſter is uſed to diſcuſs and draw forth the En Daly: 
matter which cauſcth the pain of the joints) coloph.cere,an.Zij. tereb. galb.ammon.thuris, myrebe, maſtich. 6 Hh rom 
an. 5v.\S, The cera, pix, and colophonia are by little and little to be,diflolved, to which add the gums os 
diſſolved according, to art, and mingled with the terebinthz and taking it from the fire add the thu 

rha, and at laft the craczs in fine powder, and then make it up into rowls with Oil of Worms, ; 

Re Ol.com. 1b ij. ceruſ. ſubtiliſ. tb j. boil them together with a gentle hire, [tirring them continually pe cer:ſz, 
until they come to the body of an emplaſter: if you would have the Platter whiter, take but Z ix. of 
the Oll. 

Rc Litharg. triti, acet. fortiſ. an. tb (3.01. antiq. Ib j. fiat emplaſtrum : let the Oil be mingled with the T-ipharmacum, 
Litharge for the ſpace of. twelve hours, then boil them until they come to a good contiſtence, put- ſes 2:g74n. 
ting in the Vinegar by little and littlez but you ſhall not take it from the hire until the Vinegar be 
quite waſted away. 

8 Ol. wet. I itj. axung. vet. ſine ſale, tb ij. litharg. trit, | iij. vitriol. 5 iv. let the Oil be mingled with Diapalm:, [er 
the Litharge for the ſpace of twelve hours, and boil them to a good conliltence, then add to the axun- diacalcitheos. 
gia, ſtirring them continually with a Spatter made of the Palm-tree, Reed, or Willow, and being ſut- 
hciently boiled, take it from the hre, and add the Vitriol in tine powder. 

Re Picis naval. aloes, an. ii). litharg.cere, coloph. galban. ammoniac. an. 5 ij. viſci querni, F vj. gypfiuſt. conra rugtre 
utriuſque ariſtoloch. an. 3 iv- myrrbe, thuris, an. 5 v). tereb. 5 ij. pulveris vermuem terreſtrium, gallar, ram. m 
wtriuſque conſolid. bol. arm. an. 5 iv. ſang. bumani, tb j. fiat. emplaſt. It you would have it of a very 
good conſiltence, you may add of the Oil of Myrtils or Maſtick, tb (5. you ſhall make it thus : Take 
the skin ofa Ram cut in pieces, and boil it in an hundred pints of Water and Vinegar uncil it come 
to a glue or ſtiff gelly, in which you ſhall diſſolve the viſe. querc. then add the Pitch and Wax bro- 
ken into ſmall pieces, and if you will you may add the Oil with them, afterwards the galban. and 
ammoniae. diflolved in Vinegar, being mingled with the terebinth, may be added. Then add the 
Litharge, gypſiem, bol. ariſtoloch. conſolida, vermes, & ſang. human. Atlaft the Myrrh, thus, colophon, 
and aloe, ſtirring them continually 3 and that they may be the better mingled, work the Plaſter with 
a hot Peſile in a — k A ; : , 

Re Mucag. ſem. lini, rad. alth. fanugr. median. corticis um, an. 5 iv. olei liliacei, cham. aneth. an. Z j. 8, n, 1... 
ammon. — ſagap. an. 3 (*. croca, 3 ij. cere nov. 1b fs. tereb. 5 (5. fiat. empl. Fernelius hath 2 — <= 5m4 
of Wax: the Wax being cut ſmall muſt bemingled with the Oils and the Mucilages, [tirring them 
continually with a wooden Spatter till the liquor be conſumed. Then the gums diflolved and m.in- 
gled with the terebinthina muſt be added, and laſt of all the Saffron finely powdered, 

Ri Ol. roſ. myrtil. ung. populeon, an. iv. pingwedinis gallin. 5 1). ſebt arietis caſtrati, ſepi vaccini, an. J vj. De min: 

pingued, porci, 5, X. litharg, auri, argenti, an. 5 1i). ceruf. $ iv. minit, 5 ij. tereb. 5 iv. cere q.ſ. fiat empl a- 
(trum vel ceratum molle. The lithargyros, ceruſa, and mininm, are to be brought into tine powder, 
ſeverally being ſprinkled with a little Roſe water, left the fineſt of it ſhould tly away ; theſe being 
mingled with the Oil of Roſes and Myrtles, with a gentle fire may be boiled until they come to the 
conliſtence of Honey 3 then add the axxngiaes, and boil them till the whole grow black, aftcr add 
the ſebum, and that being diflolved, take it from the hire, and then add the wnguentum poprleon, and 
ſome Wax if there beneed; and o bring it to the form of a Plaſter. 


R Litharg. puri pul. 3 Xi}. ol. irin. chamem. aneth. an. 5 viij. mucag. ſem. lini, fenug. rad. alth. ficunm Diaclylon nag 


* ping. var. paſſar. ſucci ireos, ſcille, aſipi, ithyocolle, an. 3 Xi). |5. tereb. 5 11). reſ. pini, cere flave, an. Z i. fiat 1. 
emplaſtrum : The Litharge is to be mingled with the Oil before it be ſet to the tire, then by a gentle 
fire it is to be boiled toa juſt conliſtence 3 after the mucilage by degrees mutt be put in, which being 
conſumed the juices muſt be added and the ithyocolla, and they being walted too, then put to the 
Wax and Rofin, then taking the whole from the fire, add the efipus and terebinthina, 

Weuſe Plaſters when we would have the remedy ſtick longer and firmer to the part, and would The uſe of 
not have the ſtrength of the Medicament to flie away or exhale too ſuddenly. . Plaſter. 


CHAP. XXV1I. 
Of Cataplaſms and Pultiſſes, 


Ataplaſms are not much unlike to Emplaſters- leſs properly ſo called, for they may be ſpred The watter of 


upon linnen cloths and ftoups like them, and ſo applied to the grieved parts. They are Cataplaſms. 
( : compoſed of Roots, Leaves, Fruits, Flowers, Seeds, Herbs, Juices, Oils, Fats, Marrows, 
Meals, Roſins. Of theſe ſome muſt be boiled, others crude. The boiled are made of Herbs boiled 
tender, and ſo drawn through an hair Scarſe; adding Oils and Axungiacs thereto. The crude are 
made of Herbs beaten, or their juices mixed with Oil and Flower, or other Powders appropriate to 
the part or diſcaſc, as the Phylician (hall think fit. The quantity of Medicins entering theſe com- 
poſitions can ſcarce . be defined, for'that they muſt be-varied as we would have the compolition of 
a ſofter or harder body. Verily they ought to be more groſs and denſe when as we delire to 
ripen any thing, but more ſoft and liquid when we endeavour to diſcuſs. We ule Cataplaſms Their uſe. 
to afſwage pain, digeſt, diſcuſs and reſolve unnatural tumors =_ qi They ought oo 
« mode- 
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moderately hot and of ſubtle parts, ſo to attract and draw forth; yet their uſe is ſuſpected, the body 
being not yet purged, for thus they draw down more matter into the affected part. Neither muli 
we uſe theſe when as the matter that is to be diſcuſſed is more groſs and earthy, for thus the ſubtler 
parts will be onely diſcuſſed, and the groſs remain impact in the part, unleſs your Cataplaſm be made 
of an equal mixture of things, not onely diſcuiling, but alſo emollient, as it is largely handled by 
Galen. 

- This ſhall be largely illuſtrated by examples. As, Re Meawl. panis, fb (3. decoquantur in latte pingui, 
adde olei chamem. 5; |S. axung. galin.F \. fiat eataplaſma. Or, K Rad. alth.  iij. fol. malv. ſenecionis, 
an. Mm. j. ſem. lini, fanug. an. 3 ij. ficus, ping. nu. vj. decoquantur in aqua, & per ſetaceum tranſmittantur, ad- 
dendoolei lilior. 3 }. far. hord. 3 ty. axwung. porcin. 5 j. (5. fiat cataplaſma, Or, Rt Far. fab. & orob. au. 5 i, 
pulv, chamem. &- melil. an. 3 ii. ol. irin. & amygd. amar. an. 5). ſucci rut. 5 |. fiat — Pultiſes 
differ not from Cataplaſms, but that they uſually confift of Meals boiled in-Oil, Water, Honey, or 
Axungia. Pulciſes for the ripening of tumors are made of the Flour of Barley, Wheat and Milk, eſpe- 
cially in the affe&s of the entrailsz or elſe to drie and bind, of the'Meal of Rice, Lentils, or Orobus, 
with Vinegar; or to cleanſe, and they are made of Honey, the Flour of Beans and Lupines, adding 
thereto ſome old Oil, or any other Oil of hot quality, and ſo making a diſcuffing Pultiſe. Alſo Ano- 
dyne Pultiſes may be made with Milk 3 as thus for example, IK Farin. triticee, 5 ij. mice panis puriſſi- 
mi, 3 iij. decoquantur in latte, & fiat pulticuls. I Farin. bordei & fab. an. 5; ij. far. orob. it). decoquan- 
tur in bydromeilte, addendo mellis quart. j. olei amyg. amar. 5 ij. fiat pulticuxla. We uſe Pultiſes for the 
ſame purpoſe as we do Cataplaſines, to the affects both of the internal and external parts. We ſome- 
times uſe them for the killing of Worms, and ſuch are made of the Meal of Lupines boiled in Vinc- 
gar, with an Oxcs gall, or in a decoQion of Wormwood, and other ſuch like bitter things. 


—————, 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
Of Fomentations. 


Fotws or Fomentation is an evaporation or hot lotion, chiefly uſed to mollific, relax, and aſ- 
ſwage pain, conliſting of Mcdicins having theſe faculties. A Fomentation commonly uſeth 
to be moiſt, being uſually made of the ſame things as Embrocations, to wit, of Roots, Sceds, 

Flowers, boiled in Water or Wine. The roots here uſed are commonly of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, 
and Lillies. The Sceds are of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Parſley, Smallage, Line, Fenugreek. Flowers 
are of Camomil, Mclilot, Figs, Raifins, and the like : all which arc to be boiled in Wine, Water, or 
Lye, to the conſumption of the third part, or the halt: as, 

R Rad. alt. & lil. an. F ij. ſem lini, faneg. cumin. an. 5 iij. flo.chammelil. & aneth.an. p.j. ſummit. orig. 
m. [5 bulliant in equis partibus aque & vini, aut in duabus partibus aque, & una vini, aut in Lixtvio cineris 
ſarmentoram, ad tertie partis conſumptionem, fiat fotus. In imitation hereof you may ealily deſcribe other 
Fomentations, as occafion and necetſity ſhall require, 

Weuſe Fomentations befoxe we apply Cataplaſms, Ointments, or Plaſters to the part, that ſo we 
may open the breathing places or pores of the skin, relax the parts, attenuate the humour, that thus 
the way may be the more open to the following Medicins. The body being firſt purged, Fomenta- 
tions may be uſed to what parts you pleaſe. They may be applicd with a female Spunge, for it is 
gentler and ſofter than themale: with Felt, woollen Cloths, or the like dipped in the warm deco- 
Etion wrung, out, and often renewed; otherwiſe you may fill a Swines bladder half full (eſpecially in 
pains of the ſides) of the decodtion, or elſe a ſtone-bottle, ſo to keep hot the longer; yet ſo, that the 
bottle be wrapped in Cotton, Wool, or the like ſoft thing, that fo it may not by the hardneſs and 
roughneſs offend the part, according |to Hippocrates. 


CHAP. XXX 
Of Embrocations. 


N Embroche or Embrocation, is a watering, when as from an high we (as it were) ſhower 
down ſome moiſture upon any part. This kind of remedy is chiefly uſed in the parts of the 
head, and it is uſed to the coronal ſuture, for that the skull, is more thin in that part, ſo that 

by the firacla or breathing places of this ſuture, more open-than thoſe of the other ſutures, the force 
of the Medicin may more eaſily penetrate unto the Meninges, or membransof the brain. The matter 
of Embrocations is Roots, Leaves, Flowers, Sceds, Fruits, and other things, according to the inten- 
tion and will of the Phyſician, They are boiled in Water and Wine, to the half or third part. Em- 
brocations may alſo be made of Lye or Brine againſt the cold and humid affects of the brain. Some- 
times oft Oil and Vinegar, otherwhiles of Oil onely. Rt Fol. plantag. & ſolen. an. m. j. ſem. portul. & 
cucurb, an. 5 ij. myrtil. 3 j. flor. nymph. & roſ.an. p. 5. fiat decott, ad tb j. cum aceti Fij. fi alte ſub engdem ſit 
ex qua irri _— inflammata. 

In affects of the brain, when we would repercuſs, we often and with good ſucceſs uſe Oil of Roſes 
with a fourth part of Vinegar. 

We uſe Embrocations, that together with the air drawn into the body by the Diaftole of the Ar- 
terics, the ſubtler part of the humour may penetrate, and ſo cool the inflamed part ; for the chief ule 
of Embrocations is in hot affects, __ uſe Embrocations, when as for fear of an hamorrhagy, 
or the flying aſunder of a broken or diſlocated member, we dare not looſe the bandages wherein the 
member is bound. For then we drop down ſome decoction or vil from high upon the bandages, 
that by theſe the force of the medicin may enter into the affe&ed member. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
Of Epithemes. 


middle belly, like toa fomentation, and not muchunlike an embrocation. They are made theme is. 
of Waters, Juices, and Powders, by means whereof they are uſed to the heart,cheſt, liver, and 
other parts, Wine is added to them for the more or leſs penetration, as the condition of the hot or 
cold affect ſhall ſeem to require for if you defire to heat, moxe Wine muſt be added, as in {wooning 
by theclotting of bloud, by the corruption of the ſeed, by drinking ſome cold poiſon 3 the cont 
is to be done in a fainting by difipation of the ſpirits by feveriſh heats, alſo Vinegar may be added, 
The matter of the Medicins proper to the entrails is formerly deſcribed, yet we commonly” uſe 
the fpecies of Elcuaries, as the ſpecies elef. triaſantali, the Liver being affected, and Diamargariton Inche fixch 
in affects of the heart. The proportion of the Juices or Liquors to the Powders uſes to be this, to Chapter. 
to every pint of them Fj. or 5 j. 5. of thele, of Wine or elſe of Vinegar Zj. You may gather this 
by the following example : | 
Re Aque. roſe bugl. borag. an. 5 ij. ſucci ſcabioſ. 5 ij. pul. elef?. diamarg. frigid. 3 ij. cort-citri ficci 5 j, A cordial Epic 
eoral.roſ, ebor. an. 3 Þ. ſem. citri & card.ben. an. Z ij. |. croci & moſebi, angr.v. addenda vini albi Z ij. fiat ®a* 
Epithema pro corde. : 
Epithemes are profitably applied in hedtick and burning Fevers to the Liver, heart, and cheſt, if ſo Their uſe; 
be that they be rather applicd to the region of the lungs than of the heart; for the heat of the lungs 
being by this means tempered, the drawn in air becomes leſs hot in the peſtilent and drying Fevers. 
They are prepared of humeCting, refrigerating,and cordial things, ſo to temper the heat, and recreate 
the vital faculty. Sometimes alſo we uſe Epithemes to firengthen the heart, and drive therehence 
venenate exhalations, lifted or raiſed up fromany part which is gangrenate or ſphacelate. Some 
Cotton, or the like, ſteeped or moilined with ſuch liquors and powders warmed, is now and then to 
be applicd tothe affected entrail: this kind of remedy, as alſo all other topick and particular Medi- 
cins, ought not to be uſcd, unleſs you have firſt premiſed general things, 


| or an Epitheme, is a compoſition uſed in the diſeaſes of the parts of the lower and What anEpi- 


CHAP. XXXII 
Of Potential Canteries. 


Hat kind of Pyrotick which is termed a Potential Cautery, burns, and cauſeth an eſchar; The uſe of po- 
] The uſeof theſe kinds of Cauterics is to make evacuation, derivation, revulſion, or attra- *2*1l Came» 
&ion of the humours by thoſe parts whereto they are applied. Wherefore they are often 200 

and with good ſucceſs uſed in the punCturcs and bites of venomous Beaſts, in a venomous, as alſo in a 
peltilent Bubo and Carbuncle, unleſs the inflammation be great : for the fire doth not onely open the 
part, but alſo retunds the force of the poiſon, calls forth, and plentifully evacuates the conjun& mat- 
ter. Alſo they are good in phlegmatick and contumacious tutnours; for by their heat they take 
away the force and endeavours of our weak heat. Allo they are profitably applied to ftanch bleed- 
ding, or eat and waſte the ſuperfluous fleſh of ulcers and wens, to bring down the callous lips of ul- 
ccrs, aud other things too long here to infiſt upon. 
The materials of theſe Cauteries are Oak-aſhes, Pot-aſhes, the aſhes of Tartar, of Tithymals or The matter of 
Spurges, the Fig-tree, the ſtalks of Coleworts, and Beans, cuttings of Vines, as allo ſal ammoniacun, *em. 
alkali, axungia vitri, ſal nitrum, Roman Vitriol, and the like tor of theſe things there is made a Salt, 
which by its heat is cauſtick and eſcharotick, like to an hot iron and burning coal : Therefore it 7io- 
lently looſes the continuity by cating into the skin , together with the fleth thereunder. I have 
thought good here to give you divers forms of them. 
Take of unquencht Lime extinguiſhed in a bowl of Barbers Lye three pounds: When the Lye The forms of 
is ſetled let it be ſtraincd, and into the ſtraining put of Axwngza vitri, or Sandiver, calcined Argol, them. 
of cach two pounds, of Sal nitrum & ammoniacum, of each four ounces, theſe things mult be beaten 
intoa groſs powder, then mult they be boiled over the fire, and after the boiling let them remain 
in the Lye for four and twenty hours ſpace, being often ſtirred about, and then ſtrained through a 
thick and double linnen cloth, left any of the earthy droſs get thorow together with the liquor. 


- This ſtrained liquor, which is as clear as Water, they call Capitelkem, and put it in a brazen Ba- 
t 


ſin, ſuch as Barbers uſe, and ſo ſet it upon the fre, and as ſoon as it boils, they keep it with conti- 
nual ſtirring, lctt the Salt ſhould adhere tethe Balin 3 the Capitellum being half boiled away, they put 
in two ounces of powdered vitriol, fo to haſten the.falling of the eſchar, and fo they keep the Ba- 
fin over the fire till all the liquor be almoſt waſted away. Then they cut juto pieces the Salt or 
that carthy matter which remains after the boiling away of the Capitelum, and with a Knife or hot 
iron Spatula, form them into Cauteries of ſuch tgure and magnitude as they think fitting, and ſo 
they lay them up, or keep them for uſe in a Vial or Glaſs cloſely ſtopped, that the air get not 
in: Or, 
Take a bundle or ſufhcient quantity of Bean-ſtalks or husks of Colewort ſtalks two little bun- 
dlcs, of cuttings of Vincs four handtuls, burn them all to aſhes, which put into a Veſſel of River- 
water, ſo let them intuſe for a days ſpace, being ſtirred ever now and then ; to this add twopounds 
of unquenched Lime, of Axwngia vitri halt a pound, of calcined Tartar two pounds, of 
Sal niter four ounces , infuſe all theſe, being made into powder, in the forcfaid Lye for two or 
three days ſpace, often ſtirring it, then ſtrain the Capitelluns or liquor through a thick cloth until 
it become clear. Put it into a Balin, and fet it over the fire, and when as the moiſture is almoſt 
Kkk 2 wholly 
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wholly ſpent, let two or three ounces of Vitriol be added 3 when the moiſture is ſufficiently evapo- 
rated, make cauterics of that which remains, after the formerly mentioned manner, 4 

Take of the aſhes of ſound, knotty old Oak as much as you pleaſe, make thereofa Lye; pour this 
Lye again upon other freſh aſhes of the fame Wood : let this be done three or tour times, then quench 
ſome Lime in this Lye, and of theſe two make a Capitellum, whercot you may make moſt approved 
Cautcries: For ſuch aſhes are hot in the fourth degree 3 and in like ſort the ſtones, whereof the Lime 
by burning becomes fiery and hot to the fourth degree : Verily I have made Cauteries of Oak-aſhes 
The fign of qgnely, which have wrought quickly and powerfully, The Capitelm or Lye is thought ſufficiently 
oy _— {trong, if that an Egg will ſwim therein without ſinking. Or, 

Take of the aſhes of Bean-ſtalks three pounds, of unquencht Lime, Argol, of the aſhes of Oak- 
wood, bcing all well burnt, of cach two pounds. Let them for two days ſpace be infuſed into a veſ- 
ſel full of Lye made of the aſhes of Oak-wood, and be often ſtirred -up and down. Let this Lye then 
be put into another veſſel, having many holes in the bottom thereof, covered with ſtrums or ſtraw- 
pipes, that the Capitellinm flowing thorow thele ſtrait paſſages may become more clear. Let it be 

, put twice or thrice upon the aſhes, that ſo it may the better extract the heat and cauſtick quality of 
the aſhes. Thenputting it into a Barbers Baſin, ſet it over the fre, and when it ſhall begin to grow 
thick the fire muſt be increaſed, and Cauterics made of this concreting matter, 
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no faculty The following, Cauteries are the beſt that ever I made trial of, asthoſe that applied to the arm in 
ov ng the bigneſs of a Peaſe, in the ſpace of half an hour without pain, eſpecially if the part of it ſeit be pain- 
" leſs and free trom inflammation, eat into the skin and fleſh even to the bone, and make an ulcer of 


the bigneſs of ones tingers end, and they leave an Eſchar ſo moiſt and humid, that within four or 
The cauſe of five days ſpace it will fall away of it ſelt withont any ſcarification. I have thought good to call 
the name. theſe Cautcrics Silken or Velvet ones, not onely-for that they are like Silk, gentle and without pain, 
but chicfly becauſe I obtained the deſcription of them of a certain Chymilt (who kept it as a great 
: _ ſecret) for ſome Velvet and much entreaty. Their deſcription is this : 
Their deſcri- Take of the aſhes of Bean-ſtalks, of the aſhes of Oak-wood well burnt, of cach three pounds, let 
—_— them be infuſed in a pretty quantity of River water, and be often ſtirred up and down, then add 
thereto of unquencht Lime four pounds, which being quencht, ſtir it now and then together tor two 
days ſpace, that the Capitelam may become the tironger, then ſtrain it through a thick and firong 
linen cloth, and thus ſtrained, put it three or four times upon the aſhes, that ſo it may draw more 
of the cauſtick faculties from them, then boil it in a Barbers Baſin, or elſe an earthen one well leaded, 
upon a good Charcoal fire, until it become thick. But a great part of the ſecret or Art conhilts in the 
manner and limit of this boiling ; for this Capitelum becoming thick and concreting into Sale, mult 
not be kept ſo long upon the hire, until all the moiſture ſhall be vaniſhed and ſpent by the heat thcreot : 
tor thus alſo the force of the forc{aid Medicins, which alſo conſiſts in a ſpirituous ſubſtance, will be 
much diſſpated and weakned 3 therefore before it be come to extreme drinels, it thall be taken from 
off the fire, to wit, when as yet there (hall ſome thick moiſture remain, which may not hindcr the 
Cauteriecs from being made up into a form. The made up Cauterics [hall be put up into a Glaſs 
molt cloſely luted or ſtopped, that the air may not difſolve them, and fo they thall be laid up and 
kept in a dry place, - Now becauſe the Powder of Mercury is near to Cauteries in the cffect and fa- 
culty thereof, which therefore is termed Pxlvis Angelicis, for the cxcellency, therctore I have thought 
good to give you the deſcription thereof, which is thus : E 
The deſcripti- \ Awripigmenti citrini, floris eris, an. 5 i. ſal nitri, lv )- 3%, alumin. roche, tb ij. vitrioli tb-itj. Let 
on of Merca- them all be powdercd, and put into a Retort, having a large Receiver well luted put thereto. Then 
ry or Angeli- ſet the Retort over a Fornace, and let the diſtillation be made firſt with a gentle tire, then encreaſed 
cal powder, þy little and little, ſo that the Receiver may waxa little reddith. 
Rr Argenti vivi, tb (+. aque fortis, 1k j. ponantur in phiala, & jiat pulvis, ut ſequitur. 
Take a large carthen pot, whereinto put the Vial or bolt-head wherein the Argentum vivzum and 
Aqua fortis axe contained, ſetting it in aſhes up to the neck thereof, then ſet the pot over a Fornacc, 
or upon hot Coals, ſo that it may boil and evaporate away the Aqua fortis 3 neither in the anterim 
will the Glaſs be in any danger of breaking when all the water is vanilhed away, which you may 
know is done when as it leavcs {moaking, ſuffer it to become cold, then take it torth of the alhes, 
and you ſhall tind calcined Mercury in the bottom, of the colour of red Lead, ſeparated from the 
white, yellow, or black excrement; for the white that concretes in the top is called Sublimate, which 
if it ſhould remain with the calcited Mercury, you ſhall make it into powder, and put it in a braſs 
vefſel upon ſome coals, ftirring or turning it with a Spatula for the ſpace of an hour or two: for thus 
it will loſe a great part of the acrimony and biting, whence it will become leſs painful in the ope- 


ration, 


CHAP. XXXIII. 
Of Veſieatories. 


Eſicatory and rubrifying Ointments, Cataplaſms, or Plaſters, are made of acrid Medicinsz 
tory and ru- which have power to draw forth to the ſuperficies of the body fuch humovurs as lic deep, 
—_— Ks by exulcerating the skin and cauling bliſters, Their martter is the ſame with ſeptick me- 

" dicins3 as, Sinapi, anacordus, cantharides, euphorb. radices ſcylle, bryon. and the like, which wit Hoy, 
Turpentine, Leaven, Gum, or Rutin, may be made into Cataplaſms, Ointments, or Plaſte:s3 there- 
fore the compoſure of Velicatorics, or rather their conſiltence differs not trum that of hard cr ſoft 

dats; Unguents. Ther-fore I will give you one example or deſcription of them, which is thus: | 
» I Cantharid, euphorbii, ſinapi, an. 3 |. mellis anacardini, 3 j. modico aceti, & fermenti quo1 fit ſatis, 


on of a Veſt- Ig - - I, = 
catory. excipiantur, O fiat veſicatorium. Some of the Ancients think it better to make up theſe Medicins 
| with 


What Veſica- 
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with water rather than with vinegar, becauſe experience teacheth that vinegar abates the ſirength of 
muſtard. We uſe this kind of medicin in long diſeaſcs, when as we cannot any thing prevail with Their uſe. 
- other medicins 3 eſpecially in the Head-ach, Meagrim, Epilephie, Sciatica, Gout, the bites and pun- 
Cures of venomous creatures, peſtilent Carbuncles, and other inveterate and contumacious diſcaſes. 
Alſo we uſe ther, when as we would reſtore lite and ſtrength to a dead or decayed part, for thus 
they are drawn back together with the heatz for which purpoſe we mult make choice of more gen- 
tle Veſicatories, as ſuch which onely rubrifie, ſo that the part may onely become red, and not be 
burnt : the part muſt firlt be ſtrongly rubbed, that the decayed and dull heat may be rouzed and ſtir- 
red up, the porcs of the skin more opened, that the force of the Medicin may enter the deeper into 


the body. 
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CHAP. XXXIV, 
Of Collyria, 


| Collyrizm is a Medicin proper for the Eyes, made of Powder finely levigated and ground into ye a c4;;- 
/ the form of Alchohol, as the Arabians and our Alchymilis term it : yet the word in a more ge rium is, x 
neral acception, is uſed for any liquid Medicin, made with Liquors and Powders, and applicd 
oruſed to any part. Whercfore Collyria are of three kinds, ſome are moiſt or liquid, which are pro- The differen- 
perly called Collyria 3 others drie, which are of the fame confiltence with Trochiſcesz others have <5 of them. 
the confiltence of Honcy, or aliniment. The liquid ſerve for the greater and leſſer corners of the Their uſe. 
Eycs 3 thoſe of the contiſtence of Honcy are meet tor the Apple of the Eye,but the drie are to be made 
into Powder, and fo blown into the Eyes : allo ſometimes they are to be diflolved in ſome juice, or 
other corvenicnt liguor, that ſo they may b2 made into moiſt Colyria, 
Therefore Collyriz have diverſe uſcs, and are applied to ſeveral parts according to the intention and 
counſel of the Phylician : for liquid Collyria put mto the comers of the eyes do morereadily mitigate 
the heat of their inflammation, by reaſon they enter more eaſily by the tenuity of their ſubſtance z 
ſuch things as have a more tirm conhiſtence adhere more tenacicully, and work more certainly. 
Moitt Collyriz are made of Juices, Mucilages, Waters of Herbs, Flowers, Seeds, Metalline bodies, Galls, 
and other ſuch like Medicins, which are Repercuthves, Reſolvers, Detergents, Anodynes, and the like, 
according, to the nature of the preſent diſeaſe, | 
Sometimes they are made ot Juices and diſtilled Waters onely ; otherwhiles Powders or dric Co{- Their matter, 
tyria made into Powder, are mixed with them, together with the white of an Egg, Powders are 

preſcribed to 3 ij. and liquors to 3 iv. or 3 v. in Medicins for the Eyes; but for other parts, as when 
it is to be injected into the Urinary paſſage, they may be preſcribed to the quantity of a pint. Dric 
Col.yria are made of Powders exceeding tinely beaten or ground, aud incorporated with ſome juice, 
whence it is that they differ little from Trochilces, Wherefore the Collyrizm album Rhafis is now 
uſually termed a Trochiſce, and kept with them. Catharctick Powders are not applicd in the form 
of a moiſt Collyrizem, but in the form of a liniment, that is, incorporated with Fat or Oil. All theſe 
things thall be made more plainly by the tollowing examples. 

Re Age plant. & roſar. 5 ij. album ovi uniun bene agitatum, miſce, fiat collyrium. I Ag.roſar.& tial. an. A Re 
$ iij. trechiſ, alb.Rhaſ. cum. opio, 5}. fiat collyrium. Oz Be Decott: fanug.Fiij. mncag, ſem.lini,Zij.ſacchar. ends 
cand. 5 \. crock, 7 |. fiat collyr. RK Thuris, myrrh. ij. tut. prepar.& antimon. lot. an. 5 ij. cum ſucco chelidon. An Anodyne. 
fiat collyrinm in umbra ficcand, | Fellis perdic, aut lepor. 3 |#. ſucei fenicul. 3 j. ſacchar.cand. 3 ij. ſyrup. A Detergen?, 
roſ.excipiantur, fiat collyrium. 

We uſe Collyria in Wounds, Ulcers, Fiſtulaes, Suffulions, Inflammations, and other diſcaſes of the 


Eycs. 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Of Errhines and Sternutatories, 


tious humours by the Noltrils, or to deterge ſuch excrements as are therein, by reafon of an rhine is. 
Ozena, Polypus, or the like diſeaſe, Errhines are either liquid or drie, or elſe hard, and of the Their diffe- 
confiltence of an cmplatter. Liquid Errhins, which uſually are to purge the head, are made of the Fences. 
juices of Herbs, as Beets,Coleworts, Marjerom,Pimpernel, Hyflop or Balm, or of their decottions taken 
alone, or mixed with Wine, or Syrup,as oxymel ſcillitSyrup of Hyſlop,Rofes,or mel anthoſat, ſometimes 
Powders are mixed with the Liquors as of Pepper,Expborb, Pcllitory of Spain, Hore-hound, nigel. Rom. 
caſtor. Myrrh, white Ellebore, Sow-bread, andbother like, in a {mall quantity, to wit, to 3j. little more 
or leſs according to the vehemency of the diſeaſe, We will make this more plain by examples. 
Re Succi bete, majoran. braſſic. an. 5 j. depurentur, & modice bulliant cum vini albi, 5 1). oxymel. ſcillit. The form of 
S (3. fiat Errhinum. When as you delire to attra& more powertully trom the brain, you may difſolve one. 
in Errhins ſome purging Medicins as Agarick, diaphenicon.ſenna.carthamus.and the like : hence doth 
ariſe the diſtin&ion of Errhins into ſuch as are meet to purge phlegm, choler, and mclancholy. This 
following example is ſet down by Rondeletins, Re Radepyreth.irid.an. 5 }- puleg.calam.orig. an. tn.j. agar, An Errhine 
trochiſc. ii). flor. anthos & ſtechad.an.p.,). fiat decofiio in colatur.tt.diſſolve mellis antboſati & ſcillit.an.” i þ Lee = 
fiat caput purgium. But it is better to this purpole to make ule of purging Simples.as Agarick, Turbith, ET 
Coloquintida, and the like, then of Compolitions, as Diaphenicon, tor theſe make the decoction more 
thick, and leſs fit toenter the paſſages of the Noſtrils, and the fieve-like bones, but apt rather there to 
cauſe obſiruftion, and intercept the freedom of reſpiration, An Errhin 
Re Succi bete, 3 ). aqdalv. & beton.an. 3 ij. (+ caſtor. J (3. _ preth. an. ?) þ. fiat capt prirginm? wich Powder 
3 Drie 


Þ are Medicins appointed to be put into the Noſe to purge the Brain of its excrementi- what an ta. 
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Dric Errhines that are termed Rernutatorics, for that they cauſe ſneezing, are made of powders onely, 

to which purpoſe the laſt mentioned things are uſed 3 as alſo aromatick things in a {mall quantity, 

A Sternutato- as to 3 ij. at the molt : as, Re Major. nigel. caryoph. ZinZib. an. 7}. acor. pyreth. & panis porcin. an. Ys. 
ry. euphorb. J j. terantur, & in nares mittantur, aut inſufflentur. Errhines of the confiltenceot Emplaſters, 
by the Latins vulgarly called Naſalia, are made of the deſcribed Powders or Gums diſſolved in the 
juice of ſome of the forementioned herbs, incorporated with Turpentine and Wax, that ſo they may 
The matrer of the better be made into a pyramidal form to be put into the nolirils. As 1& Majoran. ſalv. nigel. iz. 
ſoltd errhines. 43, 1h. caryoph. galang. an Y je pyreth. eupborb. an. 3 \$. panis porcin. ellebor. alb. an.) j. terantur, &- in 
ulverem redigantur. And then with Turpentine and Wax as much as ſhall be ſufficient ; make 
Theirule. {them up into Naſlia of a pyramidal or taper faſhion. We uſe Errhines in inveterate diſcaſes of 
the brain 3 as the Epilepſie, fear of blindneſs, an Apoplexy, Lethargy, Convullion, the loſt ſenſe of 

Smelling : yet we tir{t uſe general remedies and evacuations, leſt by ſneezing and the like concuſſhon 

of the brain for the excluſion of that which is offenſive thereto, there ſhould be made a greater at- 

The manner traction of impurity trom the ſubjacent parts. Liquid things muſt be drawn up into the noſtrils warm 
of uſing them. out of the palm of the hand, to the quantity of 5 (5. the mouth being in the interim filled wich water, 
Iſt the attracted liquor ſhould fall upon the palat, and fo upon the lungs: drie Errhinesare to be 

blown into the nole with a pipe or quill : ſolid ones muſt be fattned to a thred, that they may be 

drawn forth as need requires, when as they are put up into the noſtrils. Themorning (the belly be- 

ing empty) is the fitteſt time for the uſe of Errhines. It by their force the nol thall be troubled with 

To whom anitching, the pain thereof mult be mitigated by Womans milk, or Oil of Violets. The uſe of attra- 
they are ive Errhines is hurtful to ſuch as are troubled with diſcaſes of the Eyes, or ulcers in thenolc, as it 
hurrful, oft-times falls out in the Lwes Venerez : wherefore in this caſe it will be belt touſe Apophlegmatiſms 


which may divert the matter from the Noſe, 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of Apophlegmatiſms, or Maſticatories. 


Pophlegmatiſmoi in Greck, and Maſticatoria in Latine, are Medicins which kept or held in the 
mouth and ſomewhat chawed, do draw by the mouth forth of the brain excrementitious 
The differen- humours, eſpecially phlegm : now they are chiefly made four manner of ways3 the tirſt is 
ces, when as the Medicins are received in Honey or Wax, and formed into Pills, and ſogiven to chaw 
upon. The ſecond is, when as the ſame things are bound up in a tine linnen cloth, ſo to be held 

in the mouth, The third is, when asa decoction of acrid Medicins is kept inthe mouth for a pretty 


What an Apo- 
phlegmatiſm 
IS. 


ſpace. The fourth is, when as ſome acrid Medicin, or otherwiſe drawing phlegm , as pellitory of 


Spain, Maltich, and the like, is taken of it ſelf to the quantity of a Haſel-nut, and fo chawed in the 
mouth for ſome ſpace. The matter of Malticatories 1s of the kind of acrid Medicins, as of Pepper, 
Muſtard, Hyilop, Ginger, Pellitory of Spain, and the likez amongſt which you mutt make choice 
chiefly of ſuch as are not troubleſom by any ingrate taſte, that ſo they may be the longer kept in the 
mouth with the leſs offence and loathing. Yet Maſticatories are ſometimes made of harth or acerb 


Medicins as ot Berberics, the ſtones of Prunes or Cherries, which held for ſome ſpace in the mouth, - 


draw no le(s tiore of phlegm than -acrid things for the very motion and rowling them up and 
down the mouth attracts becauſe it heats, compreſſes and expreſſes: the quantity of the Medicin 
ought to be from + j:. to 5; j. S. as, Re Pyreth. ſtaphyſag. an. 3 j. 5. maſtich. 3 ($. pulverentur & invol- 
rant. nodulis in maſticatoria, Or VR Ziizib. finap. an. 5 J. euphorb. 2) 1). piper. 3 \*- excipiantur melle, & 
fiant paſtilii pro maiticatoris. WK Hyſſop.thym.origan.ſalv. an. p.j. boil them in water to wath the mouth 
withall, Or 3s Zinzib. caryoph. an. 3 j. pyreth. pip. an. 3 \). ſtaphyſagr. 5 ij. maſtiches J |3, excipiantur, 
The uſe of fiant paſtilli pro maſticatoriiss Weule matticatories in old diſcaſcs of the brain, dimncſs of the fight, 
Naſticatories 'Jeatneſs, pultles of the head and face, and ſometimes to divert the excrements which run to the Noſe 
being ulcerated, 
To whom Maſiicatories are very hurtful to ſuch as have their Mouths or Throats ulcerated as alſo to them 
hurtful, whoſe lungs are ſubjc& to inflammations, dittillations and ulcers 3 for then Errhines are more pro- 
fitable to derive the matter of the diſcaſe by the noſtrils. For though the humour drawn trom the 
Brain into the mouth by the means of the maſticatory, may be thence caſt forth by coughing and 
ſpitting, yct in the interim Nature will be ſo inured to that paſſage tor the humour, ſo that it will 
run that way when as we ſleep, and fall down upon the parts thereunder, weak either by Nature or 
by Accident, 
The time fitteſt for the uſe of Apophlegmatiſms is the morning, the body being firſt purged 3 if any 
ingratctul taſte remain in the mouth, or adhere to the tongue by uſing of Maſticatories, yuu ſhall take 
it away by waſhing the mouth with warm water, or a decoction of Liquorice and Barley. 


_ 


CHAP. XXXVII. 
Of Gargariſms. 


—_—_ 


of, to.hinder defluxion and inflammation, to heal the ulcers, which arc in thoſe parts, to aſ- 
{wage pain, Their compoſition is two-fold, the firſt is of a decoftion of Roots, Leaves, 
Flowers, Fruits, and Seeds fit for the diſeaſe : now the decoction is to be made cither in tair water 
alone, or with the admixture of white or red wine, or in the decoction of Licorice and Barley, or ot pe- 
oral things, as the intention of the Phyſician is to repel, cool, or hinder inflammation 3 as in the 


tooth-ach cauſed by matter which is yet in motion 3 to diſcuſs, as in the tooth-ach _ at u 
eight 3 


What a Gar- 
gle 1s. 

The differen- 
ces thereof. 


\ Gargle or Gargariſm is a liquid compoſition fit for to waſh the mouth and all the parts there- 
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height 3- or to cleanſe, as in the ulcersof the mouth 3 or to dry and-bind, as when-it is fit to heal the 
ulecrs already cleanſed, 

\ Theorher way of making of Gargariſms is without deco@ion, which is, when as we make them Their marter 

either of diſtilled Waters onely, or by mixing them with Syrups, Mucilages, Milk, the Whey of Goats ; 
milk carcfully lirained. There are mixed ſometimes with a decodtion, diftilled Waters and Muci- 
lages, Mel roſatum, oxymel ſimplex, diamoron, danucum, bizra picra, oxyſacebara, ſyrup. de roſis fiecis, ſimu 
pus acetoſus, and other things, as the preſent caſe thall ſeem to require 3 as Alum, Balauftia, Myrrh, 
Olibanum, Ginger, Pepper, Cinamon, drie Roſes, and many ſuch things; even (o that oft-times there 
enter into Garglcs ſuch Medicins as have force to draw from the brain, as Pcllitory of Spain, Cartha- 
mus, Turbith, and ſuch things as have no bitternels, which is the cauſe that neither Agarick nor Co- 
loquintida ought to cnter into Gargariſms, 

The quantity of I:quor for a Gargariſm is commonly from tb 5, to tb j. mix therewith ſome Zij. of 
Syrups, but put Powders ſparingly, as ſome 3 itz. Alum may ſometimes be put into 5 vj. let muci- 
lages be extractcd out of 3 ij. of Sceds p let __ _— yy — 

R& Plant. poly20% 0x2/+43, an. Ms). roſar rub. pſ$. horde p ). fiat decoftio ad. 5 viij. in qua diſſolve i Anaftringerts 
my tilloriom, Lars dianucum 5 |. fiat Gargariſma. Or, KK Chamemel. aneth, an}. i 5, ra _ "_ 
& fienum, an. p ii}. decoguantar in £qmuis partibus vini & aque, ad Z vj. addendo mucag. ſem. lini, & fanugr. An Anodyne 
an. % th. flat Gargariſma, Gargle, 

Or clſe, it Ag. plant ag. lignft. abſynth. an. ij. mellis roſati colati 3 Vj« ſyrup. roſar. ficcar. & de abſynth, 
an. 5 v\. fiat Gargariſm. : . ; 

We uſe Garglcs in the Morning faſting after general Purgations 3 they are ſometimes taken ox 3 &terſive. 
uſed cold,when as malign, acrid, and thin humours fall down, ſometimes warm ; but let theſe things 
bedone according as the Phyl:cian hall adviſe, 


TD co —— 
— — 


HEAP AAAVIILI 
Of Dentifrices, 


Entifrices are Medicins prepared and fſcrvivg divers ways to cleanſe, whiten, and faſten Whata denef- 
the Teeth 3 for from their uſe they take their name, Ofthele, ſore are dry, otherſome — til 
moiſt : of the dry, ſome have the torm of opiates, others of Powder grofly beaten , but cs, PRE 

the moiſt are commonly made by diſtillation 3 the matter of drie Dentifrices is taken from deter- The matter 
gent and drying things, ſuch as are Coral white and red, Harts-horn, Scuttle-bones, Alum, Cryttal, whereof they 
Pumice, Salt-nitre, myrrh, Frankincenſe, Balaxſtia, Acorns, all ſorts of ſhells of Fiſhes : all theſe are itt 

to be made into Powder either by burning, or without itz for Scuttle-bones burnt caſt forth a (tink- 

ing and unpleaſant ſmell. To thele ior Smell ſake are added certain aromatick things, as Cinamon, 

Cloves, Nutmegs, and the like: ſuch Powders if mixed with ſome Syrups, as oxymel ſciliticum, or 

with mucilage oft Gum Arabick and Tragacanth, will become Opiats, to be made into a pyramidal 

form of ſome tingers length, rourfd and ſquare, and (harp pointed, that dried they may ſerve tor Den- 

tifrices. 

Sometimes emollicnt Roots are boiled with Salt or Alum, that dricd again they may be uſcd for 
Dentifrices : moilt ones are made of drying, herbs.diltilled together with drying and altringent things.. 

All the differences thall appear by the tollowing examples. Rt Lapidis ſong. pumicis & cornu cer= & Powder for 
wi ſt, an. 5 ij. coral. rub. & cryſtal. an. 5 j. alum. © ſal. uſt. an. j. \*. cixamon. © caryoph, roſar. rub, 4 Dencifrice, 
prlver.an. I 1). fiat pulvis pro dentifricio. Or, IK Offs ſepie,5 (5. maſtiches, corallirubri uſti, an, 3 ij. corn, 
cervi ſti, 5. (5. alwminis, carbons, roriſmar. an. 5 \. cinam. 3 ij. fiat pulvis pro dentifricio. Or, K Offs 
ſepiz, alum. & ſalis uiti, an. 5, J. cryitaii, glandinm, myrrhe, thuris, az. Y 1). corticis granatorum, macis, 
cinam. an. 2} )s flat pulvis qui excipiatur mucagine gummi tragacanth, &- formentur pyramides longe, ſiccand, 
pro dentifricio. Or tex Rad, malv. junior. & biſmali, an. ij. coquantrr in aqua ſalſa aut aluminoſa, deinde 
ſiccentnr in furno pro dentifricios I Sali F vj. alumin. 5 ij. thuris, maſtiches, ſangitis draconis, an. s E, 
aque roſe © vJ- dijtillentur in alemvico vitreo pro dentifricio. 

Dentifrices arenot onely known good to polith, cleanſe, and ſtrengthen the tecth 3 but we alſo oft- Their uſe; 
times uſe them for the Tooth-ach, the Diſeaſes of the mouth, and ulcers of gums. You may uſe 
them in the morning, betore and atter meat. 

The Ancicnts of Lentisk-wood madethemſelves Tooth-picks, and ſuch devices to ltrengthen their 
looſe Teeth, which alloat this day is in uſe with thoſe of Languedock, with whom this Wood is plen- 
eiful, ſo that it may be brought thence for the uſe of Noble-men and Gentlemen ; Myrrh may allo 
ſerve for this ſame uſe, and any other altringent Wood. 

Our people commonly ule the ftalks of Fennel, yet have they no faculty to faften the Teeth, but 


their {mcll is gratctul, 


SSN 


CHAP. XXXIX 
Of Bags or Quilts, 


Hyſicians term a bag or ſaccrlus, the compoſition or mixture of drie and powdered Medicins Whar a bag of 
Pp put ina bag, therefore it is as it were a driefomentation. Their differences are not drawn quilt is. 
from any other thing than from the variety of the part whereto they are applicd :, ſuch as are Thr diftes 
for the head mult be made into the faſhion of a Cap; thoſe which be for the whole ventricle muſt : 
be made into the form of a Cithernz thoſe for the Spleen, like to an Oxes Tongue : laſtly, ſuch as are 
for the Liver, Heart, and other parts, muſt be made according to the figure ot thoſe parts. Their 


matter is uſually taken from whoke Secds fried in a Frying-pan, or made into powder 3 there are 
ſome- 
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ſometimes added Roots, Flowers, Fruits, Rinds, Cordial Powders, and other dric Medicins, which 
may be caſily brought into Powder, and conduce to the grieved parts; the quantity is different ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the affected parts: In the Books of PraQiſers it is commonly found 
preſcribed from Z 11. to J vj. $. Sometimes Flowers and dry Herbs are nn by handfuls and 
pugils : and here there is need of an artificial conjecture to conceive and appoint a fit quantity of 
Powders: but let us give you ſome examples. | 

.A quilt for Rc Roſar. rub, p.j. maſtich. F (*. coralli rub. Jil). ſem. anifi, & fenic.an. 5 i}. nucis moſchat. 3 }. ſummitat. 

che ſtomach. abſymh. & menth. an. m.). tritis omnibus, fiat ſacculus conſutus & compunius pro ventriculo. 

A cap for a Re. Furfuris macri, Ps j. miliie 3 j. ſalis, 3 ij. roſar, rub. flor.roriſmar. ſtechados, caryoph. an. m iy. fol.beton. 

cold head. =, ſalv. an.Zii). tritis omnibus fiat cucupha, interſuta & calefata fumo thuris, & ſandarache exuſtorum.,capiti 


apponatur. 
A quilt for the k Flor. borag. bugloſ. & violar. an. p.ij. cortic. citri ſic, macis ligni aloes, raſure eboris, an. 5 ). ofſis de 
heart. corde cervi, croct, an. ij. fol. meliſſ. ms (3. pulveris diambre, 5 (+. contritis omnibus fiat ſacculus e ſerico pro 
corde, irrorandus aqua ſcabioſe. 
Their uſe. Weuſe bags for the ſtrengthening of the noble parts, as the brain, heart, liver : as alſo for thoſe 


leſs noble, as the ſtomach : lattly for diſcuſſing flatulencies in what part ſoever : as in the Colick, 
and in a baſtard pluriſie proceeding from flatulencies. The powders mutt be ftrewed upon carded 
bombalt, that they run not together , and then they mult be {ſewed up or quilted in a bag of Linnen 
or Taftaty. 

We | <= moiſten theſe bags in Wine or diſtilled water, and ſometimes not with the ſub- 
ſtance thereof, but by the vapour onely of ſuch liquors put into a hot diſh : thus oft-times the bags are 
heated by the vapour onely, and oft-times at the hire in a diſh by often turning them. Theſe if in- 
tended for the heart, ought to be of Crimſon or Scarlet Silk, becauſe the Scarlet-berry, called by the 
Arabians Kermes, is ſaid to rcfrelh and recreate the heart, Certainly they muſt always be made of 
ſome tine thing, whether it be Linnen or Silk, 


CHAP. XL. 
Of Fumigations. 
What a Fumi. - Sufftus or Funugation is an evaporation of Medicins having ſome viſcous and fatty moiſture: 
| ray ot Fumigations ſome are drie, and otherſome moiſt, the drie have the form of Trochiſces 
e- 


arty rag | or Pills: their matter ought to be fatty and viſcous, ſo that it may ſend forth a ſmoak by 
matter. being burnt: ſuch are Ladanm, Myrrh, Maltick, Pitch, Wax, Roſin, Turpentine, Caſtorenm, Styrax, 
Frankincenſe, Olibanum, and other gums, which, may be mixed with convenient Powders: for they 
vield them a body and tirm confiſtencez the fumigations that are made of Powder only, yield neither 
ſo ſtrong nor long a fume, 
A Cephalick Thequality of the Powders muſt be trom 5 (*, to 5 j- F. but the Gumsto J ij. as, Bc Sandarache, 
Fume. maſtiches, roſar. an. 5 ). benjoini, galang. an. 3 11). terebintbin. excipiantur, & fiant trochiſci, quibus incenſis 
For the harg. J#fſumigentur tegumenta capitis. Marchaſite, 5 i). bdelii, myrrbe, ſtyracis, an. Fj.\*. cere flave, & tere- 
neſs of the banth. quod ſufficit, fiant formule pro ſufſumigio. I Cinnabaris, Z ij, ftyracis &- benjoini, an. 5 ij. cum tere- 
finews. binth. fiant trochiſci pro ſuſſumigio per embotum. 
For the re- We uſe Fumigations in great obliruCtions of the Brain, Ulcers of the Lungs, the Aſthma, an old 
licks of the Cough, Pains of the Sides, Womb, and the diſcaſes of ſome other parts ; ſometimes the whole body is 
Lues Venerea. fumigated, as in the cure of the Lues Venerea to procure ſweat : ſometimes onely ſome one part where- 
to ſome relicks of the Les adheres: ſuch Fumigations are made of Cinnabaris, wherein there is much 
C_ Hydrargyrum. The Fume mui be received by a funnel, that ſoit may not be diſperſed, but may 
& Me allbe carricd unto the part affected, as is uſually donein the affeRs of the Womb and Ears. 

In fumigations for the Brain and Cheſt, the vapour would be received with open mouth, which 
thence may paſs by the weaſon into the Cheſt, by the Palat and Noftrils into the Brain : but in the in- 
tcrim let the head be vailed, that none of the vapour may flie away. Moiſt Fumigations are made 
ſomewhilcs of the decoction of herbs, otherwhiles of ſome one ſimple Medicin boiled in oilz ſome- 
times a hot fire-ſtone is quenchtin Vinegar, Wine, Aqua Vite, or the like liquor, ſo to raiſe a humid 
vapour. Weoft-times uſe this kind of Fumigation in overcoming ſchirrhous affe&s, when as we 
would cut, diſcuſs, penetrate deep, and drie: take this as an example thereof, 

The manner R Laterem unum ſatis craſſum, aut marchaſitam ponderis 1b j. heat it red hot, and then let it be 
of a moiſt Fu- quencht in ſharp Vinegar, pouring thereon in the mean while a little Agaa Vite, make a Fumigation 
mgation. fcxthe grieved part. 

Fumes of the decoQtion of Herbs do very little differ from Fomentations properly ſo called ; for 
they differ not in the manner of their compoſure, but onely in the application to the affected parts : 
theretore let this be an example of a humid Fumigation, 

A moiſt Fame Rc Abſynth. ſalv. rut. origan. an. P.j. rad. bryon. & aſar. an. (8. ſem.ſinap. & cumin. an. Z i). decoquantur 
for the ears. 7#n duabus partibus aque, & wna vini pro ſuffitn auris cum emboto : and oft-times ſych F umigations are 
made for the whole body, whereof we (hall treat hereafter. 


CHAP. XLI. 
Of a particular or Half-Bath, 


What an 14ſs{- Semicupium or Half-bath, is a Bath for the one half of the body 3 that is, for the parts from 
ſus ib. the belly downwards : it is called allo an Inſeſfo, becauſe the Patient fitteth to bathe 
in the decoction of Herbs: in which form and reſpeR a Semicu;inm differs from a Fomen- 

tation 
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tation 3 for it is compoſed of the ſame matter, to wit a decoction of Herbs, Roots, Seeds, Fruits, but The matter. 
in this the quantity of the decoCtion is the greater, as we ſhall teach by the following example. 
Re Malv. biſmalt', cum toto, an. m.j. |*. beton. ſaxifrag. pariet. an. m.). ſem. melon. milii ſolis, alkekengi, an, A half-bath. 
Z Uh. cicer, rnb. p, ij. rad. apii, graminis, feniculi, eryngit, an. 5 j. decoquantur in ſufficiente aque pro inſeſſu, {2* the ſtone 
We uſe theſe half-baths in affects of the Kidnies, Bladder, Womb, Fundament, and lower belly, or _ -""_—_ 
otherwiſe when as the Paticnt by reaſon of weakneſs and fear of diſſipating the ſpirits, cannot ſuffer YO 
or away with a whole Bath. The manner of ufing it is thus : Fill ſome Bags with the boiled herbs, The manner 
or other parts of Plants, and cauſe the Patient to fit upon them; yet in the interim keep the vapours Of ufing it. 
from the head leſt they thould offend it, by caſting over it a linnen cloth, or elſe let him not enter 
thereinto until the vapour be exhalcd. 


CHAP. XLII. 
Of Baths. 


Aths are nothing elſe than as it were a fomentation of the whole body, both for preſerving The Faculties 
B health, and the cure of Diſcaſes: this is a very commodious form of Medicin , and among, of Baths. 
other external Medicins much celebrated by the Greek, Arabian, and Latin Phyſicians. For 
a Bath, beſides that it digeſts the acrid humours , and footy excrements lying under the skin, miti- 
gates pains and wearinels, and correds all exceſs of diſtemper : moreover in the cure of Fevers, and 
many other contumacious and inveterate Diſeaſes it is the chict and laſt remedy, and as it were the 
rctuge of health, ſtorcd with pleaſing delight. Baths arc of two forts, ſome Natural, others Artifi- Natural Baths. 
cial. Natural, are thoſe which of their own accord, without the operation or help of Art, prevail or 
excel in any Medicinal quality. For the water which of it felt is devoid of all quality that is per- 
ccivable by the taſte. if it chance to be ſtraitned through the veins of Metals, it furniſhes and impreg- 
nates it ſelt with their qualities and cffects : hencc it is that all ſuch water excells in a drying faculty, 
ſometimes with cooling and aftriftion, and otherwhiles with heat and a diſcuſſing quality. The 
Baths whole waters being hot or warm, do boil up, take their heat from the cavitics of the Earth and 
Mines filled with tire 3 which thing is of much admiration whence this hire ſhould ariſe in ſubterrene 
places, what may kindle it, what feed ornouriſh it for ſo many years, and keep it from being extin&, 
Some Philoſophers would have it kindled by the beams of the Sun, others by the force of Lightning 
penetrating the bowels of the Earth 3 others by the violence of the Air vehemently or violcutly agi- 
tated, no otherwiſe then fire is ſtruck by the collifion of a Flint and Steel,, Yet it is better to reter 
the caule of ſo great an affe& unto God the maker of the Univerſe, whole providence piercing every 
way into all parts of the World, enters and governs the ſecret parts and paſſages thereot, Notwith- 
ſtanding they have ſeemed to have come neareſt the truth, who refer the cauſe of heat in Waters 
unto the ſtore of Brimſtion contained in certain places of the Earth, becauſe among all Minerals it hath 
molt fire and matter fitteſt for the nouriſhing thereof. Theretore to it they attribute the flames of 
fire which the Sicilian Mountain Ana continually ſends forth. Hence alſo it is that the moſt part 
of ſuch waters (mell of Sulphur, yet others ſmell of Alum, others of Nitre, others of Tar, and ſome of 
Coperas. | 

Now you may know from the admixture of what Metalline bodies the Waters acquire their fa- How toknow 
cultics by their tate, ſent, colour, mud, which adheres to the channels through which the warer runs, omen ng 
as al{oby an artificial ſeparation of the more terreſtrial parts from the more {ubtil, For the earthy tyeir efficacy, 
droſs which ſublides or remains by the boiling of ſuch waters, will retain the taculties and {ubiiance 
of Brimſtone, Alum, and the like Minerals : belides alſo, by the cffe&ts and the cure of theſe or theſe 
Diſcaſecs, you may alſo gather of what nature they are. Wherctore we will deſcribe each of thele 
kinds of Waters by their effects, beginning firſt with the Sulphureous. 

Sulphurcous Waters powertully heat, ; reſolve, open, and draw from the center unto the fur- The condition 
facc of the body 3 they clcanlc the skin troubled with Scabs and Tetters; they cauſe the itching of of natural ful- 
ulcers, and digelt and exhauſt the cauſes of the Gout, they help pains of the Colick and hardned Phureous war 
Splcens. But they are not to be drunk, not onely by reaſon of their ungrateful {mell and tatte, but © 
alſo by reaſon of the maliciouſneſs of their ſubſtance, offentive tothe inner parts ot the body, but 
chicfly to the liver, 

Aluminous waters taſte very aſtritively 3 therefore they dric powerfully, they have no ſuch mani- Of aluminous 
feſt heat, yet drunk, they loole the belly : I believe by reaſon of their heat and nitrous quality they V7 
cleanſe and ſtay defiuxions, and the Courſes flowing, too immoderately 3 they allo are good againtt 
the Tooth-ach, cating Ulcers, and the hidden abſceſles of the other parts of the mouth, 

Salt and nitrous Waters thew themſelves ſufficiently by their heat : they hear, dry, bind, cleanſe, Of falr and 
diſcuſs, attenuate, refiti putrefaction, take away the blackneſs coming of bruiſcs, heal ſcabby and ma- __ 
lign ulcers, and help all cedematous tumors. bs 

Bituminous Waters heat, digeſt, and by long continuance ſoften the hardned finews; they are Of bitumi- 
different according to the various conditions of the bitumen that they waſh, and partake of the qua- 2% 
licics thereof. 

Brazen Waters, that is, ſuch as retain the qualities of braſs; heat, drie, cleanſe, digeſt, cut, bind, are of yrazen, 
good againſt cating Ulcers, Fiſtulaes, the hardneſs of the Eye-lids, and they waſte and cat away the 
flelhy excreſcences of the Noſe and Fundament. ; 

Iron Waters cool, drie, and bind powertully, therefore they help abſceſſes, hardned milts, the weak- Of iron, 
neſſes of the ſtomachand ventricle, the unvoluntary ſhedding of the Urin, and the too much flow- 
ing terms, asalfo the hot diſtemper of the Liver and Kidnies. Some ſuch are in Lucan Territory in 
Taly. 

Leaden Waters refrigerate, dric, and perform ſuch other operations as Lead doth 3 the like = Of Leaden, 


Their diffe- 
rences, 
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Of hot baths, 


To whom 
hurtful. 


The faculties 


be ſaid of thoſe Waters that flow by Chalk, Plaſter, and other ſuch Minerals, as which all of thetr. take 
and perform the qualities of the bodies by which theypals. : | 
How Waters or Baths help cold and miſt diſcaſes, as thePalſic, Convullion, the ſtifineſs and at- 
traction of the Nerves, trembling, palpitations, cold diſtillations upon the joints, the inflations 
of the members by a dropſie, the | Sar by obſtruction of a groſs, tough, and cold humour, the 
pains of the ſides, colick, and kidnies, barrenneſs in women, the ſuppreſſion of their Courſes, the ſuf- 
tocation of the Womb, cauſleſs wearineſs : thoſe diſcaſcs that ſpoil the skin, as tetters, the leproſie of 
both ſcrts, the ſcab, and other diſeaſes ariſing from a groſs, cold, and obſtruct humour, for they pro- 
voke {weats. | 
Yet ſuch muſt ſhun them as are of a cholerick nature, and have a hot liver, for they would cauſe a 
Cachexia and Dropſie by over-heating the liver. Cold Waters or Baths heal the hot diftempcr of 


of cold baths, the body and cach of the parts thereof, and they are more frequently taken inwardly than applicd 


The Spaw. 


Of artificial 


baths, 


The faculty of 


a Bath of 


warm Water, 


Why we put 
O11 into Baths, 


oatwardly ; they help the laxneſs of the bowels, as the reſolution of the retentive faculty of the 
ſtomach, Entrails, Kidnies, Bladder, and they alſo add ſtrength to them. Wherefore they both 
temper the heat of the liver, and alſo ſtrengthen it, they ſtay the Diarrhea, Dyſentery, Courſes, un- 
voluntary ſhedding of Urin, the Gonorrhza, Sweats and bleedings. In this kind are chiefly com- 
mendable the Waters of the Spaw in the Country of Liege, which inwardly and outwardly have 
almoſt the ſame faculty, and bring much benefit without any inconvenience, as thoſe that are com- 
monly uſed in the drinks and broths of the Inhabitants. 

In imitation of natural Baths, there may in want of thera be made artificial ones, by the infufing 
and mixing the Powders of the formerly deſcribed Mineralsz as Brimſtone, Alum, Nitre, Bitumen : 
alſo you may many times quench in common or rain water, Iron, Braſs, Silver and Gold heated red 
hot, and ſo give them tobe drunk by the Patient; for ſuch waters do oft-times retain the qualities 
and faculties of the Metals quenched in them, as you may perceive by the happy ſucceſs of ſuch as have 
uſed them againſi the Dyſentery. 

Beſides theſe, there are alſo other Baths made by Art of ſimple Water, ſometimes without the ad- 
mixture of any other thing, but otherwhiles with medicinal things mixed therewith, and boiled 
therein. But after what manner ſoever theſe be made,they ought tobe warm,for warm water humedcts, 
relaxes, mollifies the ſolid parts, if at any time they be too drie, hard and denſe; by the aſcititious 
heat it opens the pores of the skin, digeſts, and attracts, and diſcuſſes fuliginous and acrid excrements 
remaining between the fleſh and the kin. It is good againſt Sun-burning and wearineſs,whereby the 
ſimilar parts are dried more than is fit. To conclude, whether we be roo hot or cold, or too drie, or 
be nauſeous, we find manifeſt profits by Baths made of ſweet or warm water, as thoſe that may ſup- 
ply the defect of friftions and, exerciſes : for they being, the body to a mediocrity of temper, they in- 


creaſe and ſtrengthen the native colour, and by procuring ſweat diſcuſs flatulencies: therefore they -. 


are vcry uſctul in hectick Fevers, and in the declenfion of all Fevers, and againſt raving and talking 
idlcly, for the procuring ſleep. But becauſe water alone cannot long adhere to the body, let Oil be 
mixed or put upon them, which may hold in the water, and keep it longer to the skin. 

Theſe Baths are good againſt the inflammations of the lungs and tides, tor they mitigate pain, 
and help forward that which is ſuppurative to excluſion , when as general remedics according 
to Art have preceded 3 for otherwiſe they will cauſe a greater defluxion to the afflicted parts : for 
a Bath (in Galens opinion) is profitably uſed to Diſeaſes when as the morbiftick matter is concotted. 
To this purpoſe is choſen Rain-water, then River-water, ſo that it be not muddy, and then Fountain- 
water 3 the water of fianding Lakes and Fens is not approved of, for it is fit that the water which 
is made choice of for a Bath of ſweet water, ſhould be light and of ſubtil parts; for Baths of waters 
which are more than immoderately hot or cold, yield no ſuch commodity but verily they hurt in 
this, that they ſhut up or cloſe the pores of the body, and keep in the fuliginous excrements under 
the skin 3 other Baths of ſweet or freſh water conſiſt of the ſame matter as Fomentations doz whence 
it is that ſome of them relax, others mitigate pain, others cleanſe, and otherſome procure the Cour- 
ſes, that is compounded of a decoQtion of Ingredients or Plants having ſuch operations. To theſe 
there is ſometimes added Wine, otherwhiles Oil, ſometimes freſh Butter or Milk, as when the Urin 
is ſtopped, when Nephritick pains are violens, when the Nerves are contracted, when the habit of 
the body waltes and wrinkles with a he&tick drineſs, for this corrugation is amended by relaxing 
things, but it is watered, as it were fatted by humeCting things which may penetrate and trans- 
fuſe the oily or fatty humidity into the body thus rarified and opened by the warmneſs of a 
Bath, 

Anodyne Baths arc made of a decoction of Medicins of a middle nature, ſuch as are temperate and 
relaxing things, with which we may alſo ſometimes mix reſolving things; they are boiled in Water 
and Wine, eſpecially in pains of the Colick proceeding from vitreous phlegm, or groſs and thick fla- 


why we muſt tulencies contained or ſhut up in the Belly, Kidnies, or Womb. In ſuch Baths it is not ft to {weat, 


not continue 
in the bath ill 


we ſwear, 


A mollifying 


but onely to fit in them ſo long until the bitterneſs of the pain be aflwaged or mitigated, left the 
powers weakned by pain, ſhould be more reſolved by the breaking forth of ſweat : emollients are 
ſometimes mixed with gentle detergents, when as the skin is rough and cold, or when the ſcails or 
cruſt of ſcabs is more hard than uſual, then in concluſion we muſt come to ſirong dcterlives and 
driers3 laſtly, to drying and ſomewhat aſtritive Medicins fo to ſtrengthen the skin, that it may not 
it ſelf ſo calie and open to receive defluxions. By giving you one example, the whole manner of 
preſcribing a Bath may appear, 

& Rad.lilior. biſmalv. an. 1b ij. malv. parietviolar. an.m.\*. ſem.lini, fanug. biſmalv. an. tb j. flor. cham. 


and anodyne meljl,aneth. an. pv). fiat decoio in ſufficienti aque quantitate, ci permiſceto olei liliorim Ef lint ana tþ ij. 


Bath. 


Cautions to be 
obſerved in 


fiat balneum in quo diutins natet eger. 
Baths though noble remedies approved by uſe and reaſon, yet unleſs they be fitly and diſcreetly 


the uſe of uſed in time, plenty, andquality, they do much harm 3 for they cauſe ſhakings and chilrels, pains, 


devuſity 


f 
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denſity of the skin, or too much rarefaCtion thereof, and oft-times a reſolution of all the facultics. 
Wherefore a man mult be mindful of theſe cautions before he enter into a Bath : Firſt, that there be 
no weakneſs of any nuble avd principal bowel, for the weak parts cafily receive the humors which the 
Bath hath diffuſed and rarified, the ways lying open, which tend from the whole body to the princi- 
pal parts. Neither muſt there be any plenty of crude humours in the tirit region, for ſo they ſhould 
be attrated and diffuſed over all the body : therefore it is not onely fit that gencral Purgations 
ſhould preccde, but alſo particular by the Belly and Urine : beſides, the Patient thould be ſtrong, that 
can faſting indure a Bath as long as it isneedful. Laſtly, the Bath t tobe in a warm and filent 
place, leſt any cold air by its blowing, or the Water by its cold appulle, cauſe aſhivering or ſhaking 
of the body, whence a Fever may enſue. 


The morning is a ht time for bathing, the ſtomach being faſting and einpty, or ſix hours after The ficreſt 
meat, if it be requiſite that the Patient ſhould bathe twice a day, otherwiſe the meat yet crude would by nk 
g- 


be ſnatched by the heat of the Bath, out of the ſtomach into the Veins and habit of the body. Many, 
of all the ſeaſons of the year, make choice of the Spring and end of Summer, and in theſe times they 
chuſe a clear day, neither troubled with ſtormy winds, nor too ſharpan air. As long as the Patient 


. is in the Bath, it is hit that he take nomeat, unleſs peradventure to comfort him he take a little bread 
moiſtned in Wine, or the juice of an Orange, or ſome Damask Prunes to quench his thirſt : his 


{trength will ſhew how long it is fit that he ſhould ſtay in; for he muſtnot ſtay there to the reſolu- 


tion of his powers, for in Baths the humid and fpirituous ſubſtance is much diſfipatcd, Coming How to order 
torth of the Bath, they mult preſently get them to bed, and be well covered, that by {weating, the cx- the Patienc 


crements, drawn unto the skin by the heat of the Bath, may break out : the Sweat cleanſed, let them 
uſe gentle Frictions, or Walking, then let him feed upon meat of good juice and eafiedigettion, by 
reaſon that the ſtomach cannot but be weakned in ſome ſort by the Bath. 

The quantity of meat is judged moderate, the weight whereof ſhall not oppreſs the ſtomach : 
Venery after bathing muſt not be uſed, becauſe to the reſolution of the ſpirits by the Bath, it adds 
another new cauſe of further ſpending or difſpating them. Some wiſh thoſe that uſe the Bath by 
xcafon of fome contraction, pain, or other affects of the Nerves, preſently after bathing, to' dawbor 
beſmear the affected nervous part with the Clay or Mud of the Bath, that by making it up as it were 
in this place, the virtue of the Bath may work more eftcQtually, and may more throughly enter into 
the affected part. ; 

Theſe cautions being diligently obſerved, there is no doubt but the profit by Baths will be great 
and wondertul : the ſame things are to be obſerved in the uſe of Stoves, or Hot-houſes, for the uſe 
and effects of Baths and Hot-houſes is almoſt the ſame, which the ancients therefore uſed by turn, ſo 
that coming forth of the Bath they entered a Stove, and called it alſo by the name of a Bath, as you 
may gather from ſundry places of Galen in his Metbodus Med. wherctore I think it fit in the next to 


{peak of them. 


| —— 


CHAP. XLIII. 
Of Stoves or Hot-houſes. 


coming forth 
of the Bath. 


facultics in the body, that it thereby waxeth hot, and the pores being opened, run down with ces of Stoves. 


IQ are cither dric or moiſt : Drie,by railing a hot and drie airy exhalation,ſo to imprint their The differer« 


ſweat. There are divers ways to raiſe ſuch an exhalation : at Paris, and whereſoever there 

are Stoves or publick Hot-houſes, they are raiſed by a clear tire put under a vaulted Furnace, whence 
it being preſently diffuſed, heats the whole Room Yet every one may make himſelf ſuch a Stove 
4s he ſhall judge beſt and fitteli, = ; | 

Alſo you may put red hot Cogle-ſtones or Bricks into a Tub, having firſt laid the bottom there- 
of with Bricks or iron Plates, and fo ſet a feat in the midſt thereot; wherein the Patient fitting , 
well covercd with a Canopy drawn over him, may reccive the exhalation ariſing from the tones 
that are about him, and ſo have the benetit of (ſweating : but in this caſe we muſt oft look to and ſce 
the Patient; for it ſometimes happens that ſome, neglected by their Keepers otherwiſe umployct, 
become faint, and their ſenſe failing them by the diſſipation of their ſpirits by the force of the hot 
exhalation, have ſunk down with all their bodies upon the ſtones lying under them, and ſohave 
been carricd halfdead and burnt into their beds. Some alſo take the benefit of ſweating in a For- 
nace or Oven, as ſoon as bread is drawn out thereof. But I do not much approve of this kind of 
{weating, becauſe the Patient cannot as he will, much leſs as he pleafeth, lic or turn himſelf therein. 

Humid Stoves or Sudatories are thoſe wherein Sweat is cauſed by a vapour or moilt heat : this va- 
pour muſt be raiſed from a decodtion of Roots, Leaves, Flowers, and Secds, which are thought fit for 
this purpole 3 the decoction is tobe made in Water or Wine, or both together, Therefore let them 
all be put into a great veſſel well luted,from the topof whoſe cover Iron or Tin pipes may come into a 
Bathing Tub ſtanding near thereto, between the two bottoms thereof, by means whereof the hot va- 
pour may enter thereinto, and diffuſe it ſelt therein. Now it is fit the Bathing-tub ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with a double bottom, the one below and whole, the other ſomewhat higher and perforated 
with many holes, whereupon the Patient litting, may receive a Sudoritick vapour over all his body : 
now this vapour, if at any time it become too hot, mult be tempered by opening the hole, which 
mult for the ſame purpoſe be made in the top of the Pipe, that ſoit may be opened and ſhut at 
pleaſure, In the interim the Tub ſhall be cloſely covered wherein the Patient fits, he putting forth 
onely his head, that ſo he may draw in the cold air. In detect of ſuch Pipes, the Herbs ſhall be boi- 
led by themſelves in a Caldron or Kettle, and this ſhall be ſet thus hot into the Bathing-tub at the 
Patients fect, and ſo by cafting into it heated (tones, a great and ſudoxifick vapour ſhall be railed. _ 
s " 


How made, 


porous 
Stove or Baths 
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neati Bathing-tub baving a double bottom, with a Veſſel near therets, with Pipes 
= —_— "v9 any and <. Fug between the two bottoms of the Tub, 
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CHAP. XLIV. ; 
Of Fuci, that is, Waſhes, and ſuch things for the ſmoothing and beautifying of the ckin. 


His following Diſcourſe is not intended for thoſe Women which addicted to filthy luſt, ſeck 
| to beautihie their Faces as baits and allurements to filthy pleaſures : but it is intended for 
thoſe onely, which the better to reſtrain the wandring luſts of their husbands, may endea- 
vour by Art to take away thoſe ſpots and deformities which have happened to fall on their faces ci- 
ther by accident or Age. 

As the colour The colour that appears in the face, cither laudable or illaudable, abundantly ſhews the temper 
of the skin is, both of the body, as alſo of thoſe humours that have the chief daminion therein : for every humour 
ſuch is the hu- dies the skin of the whole body, but chiefly of the face, with the colour thereof : for choler bea- 
mour that 15 inp (way in the body, the face looks yellowiſh ; phlegm ruling, it looks whitiſhor pale; if melan- 
—— choly exceed, then blackiſh or ſwarth; but if bloud have the dominion, the colour is freſh and red. 
Yet there are other things happening externally which change the native colour of the face, as Sun- 
burning, cold, pleaſure, ſorrow, fear, watching, faſting, pain, old diſeaſes, the corruption of meats 
and drinks; for the flouriſhing colour of the cheeks is not onely extinguiſhed by the immoderate uſe 

of Vinegar, but by drinking of corrupt Waters the face becomes ſwollen and pale. 

On the contrary, laudable meats and drinks make the body to be well coloured and comely, for 
that they yield good juice, and conſequently a good habit. Therefore if the ſpots of the face pro- 
cecd from the plenitude and ill diſpoſition of humours, the body ſhall be evacuated by bloud-letting 
it from the infirmity of any principal bowel, that muſt firſt of all be ſtrengthened 3 but the care of all 
things belongs to the Phyſician : we here onely ſeck after particular remedies which may ſmooth 
the tace, and take away the ſpots and other defects thereof, and give it a laudable colour. 

Waters where Firſt the face ſhall be waſhed with the water of Lilly-flowers, of Bean-flowers, Water-lillies, of di- 
with to waſh gjJ]ed Milk, or elſe with the Water wherein ſome Barley or Starch hath been teeped. The dried 
the face. faceſhall be anointed with the Ointments preſently to bedeſcribed ; for ſuch waſhing cleanſeth and 
: prepareth the Face to receive the force of the Ointments, no otherwiſe than an alumed Lye prepares 
the hairs to drink up and retain the colour that wedefire. Therefore the Face being thus cleanſed 
and prepared, you may ule the following Medicins, as thoſe that have a faculty to beautifie, extend, 
and {mooth theskin : as, 

Compound I!- R- Gum, tragacanth, conquaſſ. 3 ij. ——_— m vaſe vitreo cum |þ ij. aque communis fic gummi diſ- 
_— ſolventar, inde albeſcet aqua, Or elle, R: Lithargyri auri, & ij. ceruſ. & ſalis com. an. 3s. aceti aque plant. 
the face. an. 3 i}. caphur. 5 |5. macerentur lithargyros & ceruſa inaceto ſeorſmm per tres aut quatuor horas, ſal vero &- 
camphora in aqua quam inſtituto tuo aptam delegeriz: then filter them both ſeveral and mix them to- 

gether being ſo filtered, when as you would uſe them. 

Be Lattis vaccint, Ib ij. aranciorume* limon. an. nu.iv. ſaccari albiſimi, & alum. roch. an. S }- deſtillentur 
omnia ſimul : 1et Limons and Oranges be cut into ſlices,and then be infuſed in Milk,adding thereto the 
Sugar and Alum, then let them all be dittilled together in Balneo Marie ; the water that comes thereof 
will make the face ſmooth and lovely, Therefore about bed-time it will be good to cover the Face 
with linnen cloths dipped therein. A. Water alſo diſtilled of Snails gathered in a Vine-yard , 
Juice of Limons, the Flowers of white Mullain mixed together in equal proportion with a like quan- 
tity rs the liquor contained in the bladders of Elm-leaves, is very good for the ſame purpoſe. Al- 
{o this, "Va 

I& Mice panis albi, th iv. flor. fabar. roſar. alb. flor. nentuph. lilior. & ireos, an. tb ij. lads vaccivi, Mb vj. 
0a, NU.VI)}. acetz opt, th j. diſtillentuer omnia ſimul in alembico vitreo, & fiat aqua ad faciei & manuum 19- 
tionem. Or is Olei de tartaro, F iij. mucag. ſem. pfilit, 5 j. ceruſ, in oleo reſide 5 J-[*« borac.ſal,gem.ar.. 
5 þ- flat linimentum —_—_ Or - _ vroum, Or —_ latie caprino recentcr confetium, limon. 
NU.1V. 0V0Y, NUe1V. Cert. tots in age roſars 5 ij. boracis, FJ. (5.camph.3 i. ag. flor. fabar.1h iv. flat omnium in- 
Fuſio per XXIV, boras, poſtea deftilentie in alembito EL FE 7 Hy fe f : 

The marrow = There isa moſt excellent faces made of the inartow of Sheeps-bones, which ſmooths the rough- 
op _— ; neſs of the Skin, beautities the tacez now it muſt be thus extracted. Take the bones, ſevered from 
une ran © the fleſh by boiling, beat them, and fo boil them in water; when they are well-boiled, take them 
"non from the fire, and when the water is cold, gather the fat that \wims upon it, and therewith anoint 


YOu, 


Virgins milk. 
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your face when as you go to bed, and waih it in the morning with the formerly preſcribed Water. 

ty Salis cerwſſ. 5 i). ung. citrin. vel fpermat.ceti, J j. malaxentur ſimul, & fiat linemtntum, addendo oleji How to make 
ovor. 3 ij» The Sal ceruſſ# is thus made : Grind Ceruls into very fine powder, and infuſe tb j. there- 5 5#72{«. 
of in a bottle of diſtilled Vinegar for four or hve days, then filter it, then ſet that you have hitred in 
a glazed earthen veſſel over a gentle fire until it concrete into Salt, juſt as you do the capitellum in 
making of Cauteries. 

is Excrementi lacert. offts ſepie, tartart, vini albi, raſur. corn. cerv. farin. oriz. an, partes equales, fiat 
prlvis, infundatur in aqua diſtillata amygdalarum dulcium, limacum vinealium, flor. nenuph. bhuic addito 
meliis _—_— poudus : let them all be incorporated in a marble Morter, and kept ina glaſs or filver 
veſſel, and at night anoint the face herewith 3 it wonderfully prevails againſt the redneſs of the face, 
ifafter the anointing it you ſhall cover the tace with a linnen cloth moittned in the former deſcribed 
Water. : 

R Sublim. 3 j. argent viv.ſaliv. extint. 3 1). margarit. non perforat. 3 j. caph. 3 j. Þ. incorporentitr ſimul 
in mortario marmoreo, cum piſtillo ligneo, per tres horas ducantur O&: fricentur, reducanturque in tentiſſimum 
pulverem, confetius pulvis abluatur aqua myrti & deſiccetur, ſerveturque ad uſum, adde foliorum auri & 
argenti, nu. x. When as you would uſe this powder, put into the palm of your hand 2 little Oil 
of Maſtich, or of ſweet Almonds, then preſently in that Oil diffclve a little of the deſcribed powder, 
and ſo work it into an ointment, wherewith let the face be anointed at bed-time : but it is fit firſt to 
walh the face with the formerly deſcribed water, and again in the morning when you ariſe, 

When the face is freed from wrinkles and ſpots, then you may paint the cheeks with arofie and How to paint 
flouriſhing colour; for of the commixture of white and red ariſeth a native and beautiful colour : the face. 
for this purpoſe take as much as you ſhall think fit of Brafil and Alchunet ; ſteep them in Alum-wa- 
ter, and therewith touch the checks and lips, and fo ſuffer it to dry in : there is alſo Spaniſh red 
made tor this purpoſe 3 others rub the mentioned parts with a Sheeps-skin died red : moreover the 
friction that is made by the hand onely, cauſeth a pleaſing redneſs in the face, by drawing thither the 
bloud and pirits. 


CHAPN ALV. 
Of the Gutta Roſacea, or a fiery face, 


His Treatiſe of Fac, puts me in mind to fay ſomething in this place of helping the preter- why worſe in 
l natural redneſs which poſſeſſeth the noſe and checks, and oft-times all the face belides, one Winter then 
while with a tumor, otherwhiles without, ſometimes with puliles and ſcabs, by reaſon of in Summer. 
the admixture of a nitrous and aduſt humour. PraCtitioners have termed it Gwtta roſacea, This 
ſhews both more and more ug]y in Winter than in Summer, becauſe the cold cloſeth the pores of the 
skin, ſo that the matter contained thereunder is bent up for want of tranſpiration, whence it becomes 
acrid and biting, {o that as it were boiling up, it lifts or raiſeth the skin into puliles and ſcabs; it is 
a contumacious diſeaſe, and oft-times not to be helped by Medicin. 
For the general method of curing this diſcaſe, it is ft that the Patient abſtain from Wine, and from pjer 
all things in general that by their heat inflanie the bloud, and diffuſe it by their vaporous ſubſtance; 
he ſhall ſhun hot and very cold places, and ſhall procure that his belly may be ſoluble, cither by Na- 
ture or Art. Lect bloud hrſt be drawn out of the baſilica, then from the vena frontis, and laſtly from 
the vein of the noſe. Let Leeches be applicd to ſundry places of the face, and cupping-glaſſes with 
ſcarihcation to the ſhoulders. 
For particular or proper remedies, if the Diſeaſe be inveterate, the hardneſs ſhall firſt be ſoftned Remedies, 
with emollient things, then aſſaulted with the following ointments, which ſhall be uſed or changed 
by the Chirurgeon as the Phyſician ſhall think ht. 
R Swcci citri, ii). cernſe quantum ſufficit ad enum inſpiſſandum, argenti vivi cum ſaliva & ſulphure vivo ex» An approved 
tinfti 3 (5. incorporentur ſamul, &* flat unguentum. Ointment. 
Re Boracis, 5 ij. farm. cleer.& fabar. an. 5 j. |*.caph. 5 j. cum melle & ſucco cope fiant trochiſci: when 
you would ufe them, diſſolve them in Roſe and Plantain water, and ſpread them upon linnen cloths, 
and ſo apply them on thenight-time to the affected parts, and ſo let them oft-times be renewed. 
Re Unguenti citrini recenter diſpenſati, 5 i. —_—_ vivi, 3 (3. cum modico olei ſem. cuctrb. & ſucci li- 
monim, fiat unguentum : with this let the tace be anointed when you go to bed, in the morning let 
it be waſhed away with Roſe-water, being white by teaſon of bran intuſed therein : moreover tharp 
—_— boiled with Bran and Roſc-water, and applied as before, powerfully takes away the redne(s 
of the face. | 
Re Cernf. & litharg. auri, ſulpburis vivi pulveriſati, att. 3 |*. ponantur in phiala cum aceto & aqua roſz- 
rum: linnen cloths ; nom herein ſhall be applied to the face on the night, and it ſhall be waſhed in 
the morning with the Water of the infuſion of Bran : this kind of Medicin ſhall be continued for a 
Moneth. 
Rr Sanguinis tauri, Ib j. butyri recentis, 1b (*. fiat diſtillatio utatur. The liquor which is diſtilled for 
the firlt days is troubled and ſtinking, but thoſe paſſed, it becometh clear and well ſmelling. Some 
boil Bran in Vinegar and the water of Water-lillies, and in this decoction they diffolve of Sulphur and 
Camphire a fit proportion to the quantity of the decoction, and they apply a cloth moiſtned in this 
Medicin tothe face in the evening, 
Re Album. ovor. nu. ij. aque roſ. 5 j. |*+ x any O& lapath, acut. an. j. (5. ſublimati, 7 j. incor 
rentur in mortario marmoreo. BC Axung. porci decies in aceto lote, F iv. argenti vivi, F j. aluminis, fulphu- 
ris vivi, an. 3 \. piſtentur omnia din in mortario plumbeo , &* fiat unguentum, argentum vioum non debet 
niſi extremo loco affundi, Rad. lapath. acut. & afphodel. an. 5 MI coquantur” in actto ſcillitico, poſtea 
. l 'y! tundan- 
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tundantur, & ſetaceo trajiciantur , addendo auripigmenti, 5 i). ſulphuris vivi, 3 x. let them be incorpora- 
ted, and make an Ointment to be uſed to dry up the pultles. 


Todry up the Rt. Rad. liliorum ſub cineribus covlorum, 5 iv. piſtillo tuſis, & ſetaceo trajedts, adde butyri recentis, &> 


Puſtles, 


To kill Tet- 
ters. 


To ſmoeth 
the skin, 


What things 
are fit to die 
the hair. 


How to waſh 
lime. 


A water to 
black the hair. 


To make the 
hair of a fla- 
xen colour. 


axung. porci, lote in aceto, an E j. ſulphuris vivi, 5 ij. camphor. 5 ll}. ſucci limonum quantum ſufficit, ma- 
laxentur ſimul. & fiat unguentum. Latty virginalis, it (S. alwminis,5 ''. ſulphuris vivi, 5 j. ſucci limo- 
mem, 3 iv. ſalis com. 3 (5. let them all be diſtilled in a glaſs Alembick, and the water kept for the fore- 
mentioned uſes. mw > 

Re Lapath. acut. plantag. & aſphodel.an 5; \. (5. oleivitel. ovor. 7 }. terebinth, venet. 3 |3. ſucci limonum, 
3 iij. alum, combuſt. 5 ). argentt vivt extind. 3 }. olsi liliorum, (8. tundantur omnia in mortario _ 
addends ſub finem argent.viv.ne mortario adbereſcat. The juice of Onions beaten with Salt, or Yolks of 
Eggs are good for the ſame purpoſe. 

For fiaying and killing of Ring-worms and Tetters, the leaves of Hellebore beaten with Vinegar 
arc good, the milk of the Fig-tree is good of it ſelf, as alſo that of the Spurges, or Multard diflolved 
in ſtrong Vinegar with a little Sulphur. Or, | EIT: 

Re Sulphnris, calcanthi, & alumunis, an. 3 j. macerentur in aceto forti, trajiciautur per linewn, apply the 
expreſſed juice. Others macerate an Egg in ſharp Vinegar, with Coperas and ſwphur vioum beaten 
into fine powder, then they firain or preſs it through a linnen cloth, 

But ſeeing the forementioned Medicins are acrid, and for the moſt part cating and corroding, it 
cannot be but that they muſt make the skin harſh and rough; therefore to ſmooth and levigate it 
again, you ſhall make uſe of the following ointment. 

Re Tereb. ven. tam din lote, ut acrimoniam nullam habeat, butyri ſalis expertis, an. 5 }. (+. olei vitel. ovor, 
5 j- axmng. porci in aqua roſarum lote, 5; ($. cer parum, fiat linimentum ad uſum, To the ſame purpoſe 
you may allo make uſe of ſome of the fore-mentioned Medicins. 


CHAP. XLI. 
To black the Hair. 


wherein a little Roch-alum is diffolved. Thus the fatty ſcales may be waſhed and taken 

away, which hinder, and (as it were) keep away the fwcys, that it cannot adhere or penetrate 
into the body of the hair. Then muſt we come to particular or proper and htting Medicins for this 
purpoſe. Theſe ought to be aromatick and cephalick, and ſomewhat Riptick, that by their odorite- 
rousand afiringent power that may firengthen the animal taculty, Furthermore, they mutt be of 
ſubtil parts, that they may enter even into the inner roots of the hairs. 

R Sulphuris, vitrioli, gallarum, calcis vive, lithargyri, an. 3 i). ſcorie ferri, 3 |5. in pollinem reducantur, 
& cum aq. communi incorporentur, ut inde fiat maſſa : with this at bed time let the hairs be rubbed, and 
in the morning let them be ſmoothed with the ſame. 

R: Calcis lote, 5 j. lithargyriutriuſque F \*. cum decofto gallarum, corticum nucum, fiat maſſs, addendo 
olei chamem. 3 ij. is Litharg. aur, 5 ij. ciner. clavellat. 5 }. |. calcis viv. 3 j. diſſolve omnia cum urina hy- 
minis donec acquirant conſiſtentiam unguenti pro unftione capillorum. [| Calcis lote, 5 ij. cum decott, ſalve 
cort. granat. fiat paſta ad formam pultis ſatis liquide : let the hair at bed-time be died herewith, and 
waſhed in the morning with Wine and Water, 

Now the manner of waſhing lime is thus : Infuſe in ten or twelve pints of fair water one pound 
of Lime, then pour out the water by ſtopping the veſſel, putting more in the ſtead thereotz the 
third time in ſtead of common water pour thereon the water of the decoction of Sage and Galls, let 
the Lime lie therein for ſo many hours, then in like manner pour it off by ſtopping the Veſſel; and 
thus you hall have your Lime well waſhed. There is alſo tound a way how to die or black the hair 
by onely pouring of ſome liquor thereon : as, x Argentipuriſſimi, 5 ij. reducantnr in tenuiſſimas lami- 
nas, ponantur in ampulla vitrea cum 3 ij. aque ſeparationis auri & argenti & aque roſar. 3 vj. The prepa- 
ring of this water is thus : put into a Vial the water of ſeparation and the ſilver, and (et it upon hot 
coals ſo to diſſolve the ſilver, which being done, then take it from the tire, and when it is cold, add 
thereto the Roſe-water. But if you would black it more deeply, add more filver thereto; it lels, 
then a ſmaller quantity : to ule it, you muſt ſteep the Comb wherewith you comb your head in this 
water. 

Re Plumbi uſti, 5 ij.gallarum non perforat. cortic. nucum, an. 5 ij. terre ſigill. ferret. biſpan. an. 5 ij. vi- 
triol, rom. F v\. ſalis gem. F j. caryoph. nucis moſch. an. 5 }. ſalis ammon. aloes, an. 5 (. fiat pulvis ſubtiliſi- 
mus : let this powder be macerated in Vinegar for three days ſpace, then diftil it all in an Alembick z 
the water that comes therefrom is good for the forelaid uſe. The following Medicin is good to 
make the hairs of a flaxen colour. Rc Flor. geniſt. ſtechad. & cardamom. an. 5 j. lupinor. conquaſſat. 
raſur. buxi, corticis citri, rad. gentian. & berber. an. 3). Þ. cum aqua nitriz fiat lenta decoftio: herewith 
bathe and moiſten the hairs for many days. 


A T firſt the hairs (to take the frecus or tinEture, and toretain it) muſt be prepared with Lye, 


CHAP. XLIL 
Of Plilothra, or Depilatories : and alſo of Sweet I aters, 


"Edicins tofetch off hair, which by the Greeks, arc termed Pſilothra, and Dep1latoria in La- 


A Depilatory. | tin vulgarly, are madeasyou may learn by theſe following examplcs : Re Calcis 1118 5 is 


auripigmenti, 5 }. let the lime be quenched in fair water, and then the orpiment added with 
ſome aromatick thing : have acare that the Medicin lie not too Jong upon the part , otherwiſe 


it will burn and#his Medicin muſt be made to the conſiftence of a Pultis and applicd warm, firit 
| foment- 
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fomenting the part with warm water : tor then the hair will fall off by gentle rubbing or waſhing 
it with warm water : but if there happen any excoriation thereupon, you may help it by the uſe 
of Ungzentum roſatm, or {ome other of the like faculty. Another, 
Rr Calcis viv. aurip. citrin. an. Z j. amyl. fume argent. 3 |5. terantirr &+ incorporentur cum aq. com. bul- 
liant ſimul : you ſhall certainly know that it is ſufficiently boiled, if putting thercinto a Gooſes Quill, 
the Feathers come preſently off : ſome make into powder equal parts of unquenched Lime "_— 
piment, they tie them up in a cloth, with which being ſteeped in water, they beſmear the part, and 
within a while after by gentle ſtroaking the hcad, the hair falls away of it felt. The following Wa- Sweet waters 
ters are very titting for to waſh the hands, face, and whole body, as alſo Linen, becauſe they yield a 
grateful ſmell: the hiſt 1 Lavender-water thus to be made. I& Flor. Lavend. tb iv. aqua roſar. & vini Lavender 
alb. an, i ij. aq. vite, 5 iv. miſceantur omnia ſimul, & fiat diſtilatio in balneo Marie : the ſame Water Warer. 
may alſo be had without diſtillation, if you put ſome Lavender flowers in fair water, and fo ſet them 
to Sun in a Glaſs, or put them in balneo, adding a little Oil of Spike and Musk. Clove-water is thus Clove Water. 
made. Rc Caryoph. 5 ij. aq. roſar. fb ij. macerentur ſpatio xxiv. horarum, & diſtillentur in balneo Marie. 
Sweet-watcr commonly ſo called, is made of divers odoriterous things put together 3 as thus, Re Men- Sweet Water. 
the, marjorane, hyſſopi, ſalvie, roriſmarini, lavendule, an. m.ij. racicis ireos, 3 ij. caryophillorum, cinamoni, 
nucis moſchate, ana 5 \'. limonum nu. iv. macerentur omnia in aqua roſarum, ſpacio viginti quatuor horarum:; 


diſtillentrr in valneo Marie, addendo Moſchi J\*. 


The End of the Six and Twentieth Book: 


B O O K XXVI.. 
OF DISTILLATION. 


CHAP. L 


What Diſtillation is, and how many kinds thereof there be, 


Mmee2BAP Aving tiniſhed the Treatiſe of the Faculties of Medfcins, it now {cems requiſite that 
Ix] [2 we ſpeak ſomewhat of Chymiltry, and ſuch Medicins as are extracted by tire. Theſe 
2 I areſuch as conliſt of a certain fifth eſſence ſeparated from their carthy impurity by 

Diſtillation, in which chere is a ſingular, and almoſt divine efficacy in the cure of 
2 Diſcaſes. Sothatof fo great an abundance of the Mcdicins, there is fcarce any which 
at this day Chymilts do not diſtil, or otherwiſe make them more ſtrong and effectual 
than they were before. Now Diſtillation is a certain Art or way by which the liquor or humid part yy1.ar pittitta 
of things, by the virtue and force of hre, or ſome ſemblable heat (as the matter ſhall ſeem to require) tion is. 
is extractcd or drawn, bcing hrſt reſolved into vapour, and then condenſcd again by cold. Some 
call this Art Sbl;imation, or Subliming, which ſignihes nothing elſe but to ſeparate the pure trom the 
unpure 3 the parts that are more ſubtil and delicate from thoſe that are more corpulent, groſs, and 
cxcrementitious 3 as allo to make thoſe matters whoſe ſubſtance is more groſs, tobecome more pure 
and finccre, cither for that the terreltrial parts arc ill united and conjoincd, or otherwite confuſed into 
the whole, and diſperſed by the heat and fo carried up the other groſler parts remaining together 
in the bottom of the Veſſel. Or dittillation is the extra&tion or cttulion of moiſture diſtilling drop 
by drop, from the noſe of the Alembick, orany ſuch like Veſſel. Betore this cffution or falling down 
ot the Liquor, there gocs a certain concoEtion performed by the virtue of heat, which ſeparates the 
ſubſtances of one kind trom thoſe of another that were confuſedly mixed together in one body, and 
ſo brings them into one certain form or body, which may be good and profitable tor divers Diſcaſes. 

Some things require the ſicat of a clear hre, others a flame, others the heat of the Sun, others of Aſhes, Four degrees 
or Sand, or the Filings of Iron 3; others Horſe-dung, or boiling Water, or the oily vapour or ſteam of hear. 
thcrcof. In all theſe kinds of tires, there are four conſiderable degrees of heat. The firſt is con- 

taincd in the limits of warmth, and ſuch is warm water, or the vapour of hot Water. The ſecond 

isa little hotter, but yct ſoas the hand may abide it without any harm 3 ſuch is the heat of athes. 

The third exceeds the vehemency of the ſecond 3 wherefore the hand cannot long endure this with- 

out hurt and ſuch is the heat of Sand. The fourth is fo violent that it burneth any thing that 

cometh ncarz and ſuch are the filings of Iron. 

The hrſt degree is molt convenient to diltil ſuch things as are ſubtil and moiſt, as Flowers, The Whar hear 
ſecond ſuch as are ſubtil and dry, as thoſe things which are odoriferous and aromatical, as Cina- _ => 
mon, Ginger, Cloves. The third is fitteſt to dittil ſuch things as are ofa more denſe ſubſtance and II 
fuller of Juice 3 ſuch as are ſome Roots and Gums, The fourth is tit for Metals and Minerals, as 
Alum, Vitriol, Amber, Jet, &c. In like manner you may diſtil without heat 3 as we uſe todo in 
thoſe things which are dittilled by ſtraining, as when the more pure is drawn and feparated from that 
which is moſt unpure and carthy, as we do in Lac Virginale, and other things which areſtrained 
through an Hypocras bag, or with a picce of cloth cut in form of a Tongue, or by {ctling, or by a 
veſſel madeof Ivy wood : ſorr.etimes alſo ſome things may be diſtilled by coldnefs of humidity, and 
we make the Oil of Tartar, Myrrh, and Vitriols, by laying them upon a marble in a cold and moiſt 


place. 
; - L1I1 2 CHAP: 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the matter and form of Fornaces. 


The matter He matter and form of Fornaces uſes to be diverſe; for ſome Fornaces uſe to be made of 
the beſt for Bricks and Clay, otherſome of Clay onely, which are the better and more laſting, if ſo be 
Fornaces. the Clay be fat and well tempered with Whites of Eggs and Hair. Yet in ſudden occa- 


fions when there is preſent neceſſity of diſtillation, Fornaces may be made of Bricks, ſo laid together 
A round form that the joints may not agree, but be unequal; for ſo the firufture will be the ſtronger, The belt 
the beſt for 4nd fitteſt form of a Fornace for diſtillation is round 3 for ſo the heat of the tire carricd up equally 
Fornaces.  qiffuſes it ſelf every way, which happens not ina Fornace of another Figure, as ſquare or triangular, 
for the corners diſperſe and ſeparate the force of the fire. Their magnitude mult be ſuch as ſhall be 
fit for the receiving of the Veſſel, For their thickneſs fo great as neceſity ſhall ſeem to require. 
They muſt be made with twobottoms , diſtinguiſhed as it were into two Forges, one below which 
may receive the aſhes of the coals or the like other fucl, the other above to contain the burning coals 
or fire. The bottom of. this upper muſt either be an iron grate, or elſe it muſt be perforated with 
many holes, that ſo the aſhes may the more eaſily tall down into the bottom, which otherwiſe would 
extinguiſh the firez yet ſome Fornaces have three partitions, as the Fornace for Reverberation, 
In the firſt and loweſt the aſhes are received, in the ſecond the coals are put, and in the third the 
matter which is calcined or elſe diſtilled. The third ought to have a ſemicircular cover, that ſo 
the heat or flame may be refleed upon the contained matter. The lower partition ſhall have 
one or more doors, by which the fallen-down aſhes may. be taken forth, but the upper muſt have 
but one whereby the coals or wood may be put in. But in the top or upper part of the Fornace 
where it ſhall ſeem moſt fit , there ſhall be two or three holes made, that by them you may blow 
the fire, and that the ſmoak may more freely paſs out. But theſe fore-mentioned doors mult have 
their ſhutters, much like an Ovens mouth. But in defedt of a Fornace, or ht matter to build one 
withall, we may uſe a Kettle, ſet upon a Treefot, after the manner that we ſhall preſently declare , 
when we come to ſpeak of that diſtillation which is to be made by Balneum Marie. 


CO —— 


CHAP. III. 
Of Veſſels fit for Diftillation. 


Effels for Diſtillation conſiſt of different matter and form for they are either of Lead, Tin. 
or Braſs, or elſe earthen Veſſels; and theſe are ſometimes leaded, ſometimes not : or elſe 
Leaden Veſ- 


they are of Gold, Silver, or Glaſs. Now tor leaden Veſlels they are worſe than the reft, 
and utterly to be refuſed, eſpecially when as the liquors which are drawn by them are to be taken 
into the body by the mouth, by reaſon of the malignant qualities which are ſaid to be in Lead ; by 
which occaſion Galen condemns thoſe waters which run, and are contained in leaden pipes, which 
by reaſon of their ſaltiſhneſs and acrimony which favors of Quickſilver, cauſe Dyſenterics. There- 
fore you may perceive ſuch Waters as are diſtilled through a leaden head to be indued with a more 
acrid and violent piercing vapour, by reaſon the portion of that faltneſs diffolved in them, and 
as it were ſhaven from the Alembick , or head, defiles the diſtilled Liquors, and whitens and turns 
meals hacks, them intoa milky ſubſtance : but Copper or Braſs heads arc more hurtful than Lead, for they make 
The beſt Veſ- the Waters that come through them to ſavour or participate of Braſs. Thoſe that are of Gold and 
ſels for Diſtil- Silver are leſs hurtful 3 but the greatneſs of the coft hinders us from making heads of ſuch Metals 
lation. therefore we multi havea great care that our Veſſels for Diſtillation be either of Potters metal leaded, 
or elſe of Braſs, or of that Jug-metal which is commonly called Terra Betovacenſis, and theſe rather 
than of Lead, or any other Metal. . Verily Glaſſes are thought the beſt z and next to them earthen 
Veſlels leaded, then of Jug-metal, and laſtly theſe of Tin. There is great variety of Veſlcls for di- 
{tillation in form and figure 3 for ſome are of an Oval or Cylindrical hgure, that is, of a round and 
longi(h, others arc twined and crooked, others of other ſhapes, as you may ſee in the beaks of the 
Chymiſts, Of this almoſt infinite variety of Figures I will in fit place give youthe delineation and 

aſe of ſuch as ſhall ſeem to be moſt neceſſary. 


OO 


ſels 11l, 


CHAP. IV. 
What things are to be conſidered in Diſtillation. 


Irſt make choice ofa fit place in your houſe for the Fornace, ſo that it may neither hinder any 

thing, nor be in danger of the falling of any.thing that ſhall lie over it. When you hall di- 

[ti] any thing of a malign or venenate quality, ye ſhall ſtand by it as little as you may, leſt the 

vapour ſhould do you any harm: when you provide Glaſs Veſſels for Diſtillation, make choice of 

fuch as are exquiſitely baked, without flaws or cracks, and ſuch as are every where ſmooth. Let not 

the tire at firſt be very violent, not onely for fear of breaking the Veſſels, but alſo for that the tat fixe 

in Diſtillation mult be gentle, and ſo increaſed by little and little. The things to be diſtilled ought 

not to be put in too great quantity into the body of the Still, leſt they ſhould riſe up or flic over 3 hot 

How things things that they may be more cffectual muſt be twice or thrice diſtilled, by pouring upon them theix 

mult be often own diſtilled Water, or other freſh materials, or &lſe by diſtilling them ſeverally and by themſelves: 
<iſtilled. of this kind are Gums, Wax. Fats, or Oils. 
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But in each other repeated diſtillations you muſt ſomething leſſen the force of the tire; for the 
matter attenuated by the former diſtillation cannot afterward endure fo great heat : but aromatick 
things, as Cloves, Cinnamon, &c. as alſo the chymical oils of Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, &«c. ought 
not to be diſtilled or reQihed over again, for that we muſt preſently after the firſt diſtillation have a 
diligent care to ſeparate them from the phlegm, that is the more watery ſubſtance of the whole li- I 
quor, to which purpoſe we mult have regard to that which is diſtilled, for there are ſome things * By Aqua vis 
which ſend over their phlegm, as Vinegar, others wherein it comes laſt, as * Aqua vite. wa = a egg 
If you would give to things to be diſtilled another taſte or ſmell than that which they have na- places is 
turally, you may mix them with ſome odoriferous thing, as Cinnamon, Camphire, or Musk, or meant no- 
thelike, as you pleaſe, and fo diſtil them together. The diſtilled liquors drawn by the heat of aſhes thing bur the 
or ſand, ſavour of and retain a certain empyrewme, or ſmatch of the fire; for the helping of which, P!fir of Wine, 
you ſhall put them into glaſles cloſe ſtopt, and ſo expoſe them to the Sun, and now __ then open 
the glaſſes that this hery impreſſion may exhale, and the Phlegmon be conſumed, if that there (hall 
be any. But though in all diſtillation there are many things to be obſerved, yet are there two 
things chiefly worthy of note. The firſt is, the matter that is to be diſtilled and wrought upon, that 
is, of what kind it is, and what the Nature thereof may do and ſuffer. Theother is the Furnace, 
which ought to be provided of a convenient matter,and hgure of that which is to be diſtilled ; for you 
cannot draw any thing of any matter, neither of every mixture being diſtilled, can you rightly expe& 
Oil or Water ; For mixt bodies do not confiſt of an equal portion of the four Elements, but ſome 
are more aery, others more fiery, ſome participate more of the Water, others more of the Earth, and 
that preſently from their original. Therefore as watery things yield more Water fo airy and fiery 
things yield more Oil when they are diſtilled 3 neither are all inftrumens ht for the extrating 
of every liquor. Morcover you mult note, that the watery liquor ſometimes comes forth in the 
fifſt place, and preſently after by the help of a ſtronger hre follows the oily, which we tind happens 
. asoften as the Plant or parts of the Plants which are diſtilled, are of a cold temperament; tor in 
hot things it happens otherwiſe, for the fixit liquor which comes forth is oily, and the following 
wateriſh, 


ps 
—— 


CHAP. V.! 
Of what faſhions the Veſſels for the diſtilling of Waters onght to be. 


F: the diſtilling of any kind of Waters, two kind of Veſſels are neceſſary, which are com- The parts of 


prchended under this original name of an Alembick. They call one of them the body, or an bick, 
containing Veſſel, the other the head, that is, the cap or top, wherein the aſcending vapours 

are condenfſated or turned into water. It is called the head , becauſe it ſtands over the body, like as 

an head 3 from the head there comes out a pipe or noſe, whereby the diſtilled liquor flows drop by 

drop into the Receiver, as you may ſee by the Figure. 


Of what faſhion the Veſſels for the diſtilling of Waters ought to be. 


A Shews @ braſs Kettle full of Water. B The cover of the Rettle perforated in two places to give paſſage 
forth #0 the Veſſels, C A Pipe or Chimney added to the Kettle, wherein the fire is contame@ to beat t 
water. D The Alembickconfiſting of bis body and head, E The Receiver whereinto the diſtilled Iaquor 
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; The Effigies of another Balneurn Mariz, aot ſo eaſily tobe removed as the former. 


A Shews the Veſſel of Copper that contains the Water. 
B The Alembick ſet in water. 


|1//n 

But leſt the bottom of the Alembick being half full, —=T 
ſhould float up and down in the water, and ſo ſtick 
againſt the ſides of the Kettlez I have thought good 
to ſhew you the way and means to prevent that dan- 
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A Shewes the Veſſel or Glaſi Alembick, 

B A plate of Lead whereon it ſtands. 

C Strings that binds the Alembick, to the 
plate. 

D Rings through which the ſtrings axe put 
zo faſten the Alembick, 


You may diſti] the liquors of things 
by the vapour or ſteam of boiling water, 
if ſo be that you be provided of Veſſels 
and forms made after this following 
manner. 


A Furnace with bis Veſſels 0 diftil liquors with the ſteam of boiling water. 


A Shew the head of the Alembick, F' 
B The body thereof, placed in a braff Veſſel made for that 


Prurpoje. | 

C A brafi Veſſel perforated in many places to recerve the 
vapour of the Water, This Veſſel ſhall contain the Alem- 
bick compaſſed about with Saw-duſt not only that it may ' 
the better and longer retain the heat of the vapour, but 


e 
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alſo leſt it ſhould be broken by the hard touch of the bra- 
cn nn 


D Shews the braft Veſſel containing the water as i tis pla- 
ced in the Fornace, 

E The Fornace containing the Veſſel. 

F A Funnel by which you may now and then pour in wa- 
ter, in ftead of that which #s vaniſhed and diſſipated by 
the beat of the fire, 

G The Receiver, 
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Why thoſe Now for the faculties of diſtilled Waters it is certain that thoſe which are drawn in Ba{neo.Marie 
things tharare or a double veſſe], are far better and efficacious, becauſe they do not onely xeratn the ſmell of the things 
_ —_ » which are diſtilled, but alſo the taſte, acidity, harſhneſs, Cweernels, bitterneſs, and other qualities, {0 
_— that they will neither ſavor of ſmoak nor burning; for the mild and gentle heat of a bath contains 
retain more : _ - S _ S | 

ofthe ſtrength ÞY its humidity, the more ſubtil parts of the Plants that are diſtilled, that they may not be — 
of things, \ an 
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and exhalcd, contrary to which it uſually happens in things which are diſtilled by the burning heat 
of Wood or Coals: for thele have a certain nitrous and acrid taſte, favouring of the ſmoak of fire. 
Beſides, they acquire a malign quality from the veſſels out of which they are diſtilled, eſpecially if they 
be of Lead, whence they contract qualities hurtful to the principal, vital, and natural parts. 

Therefore the Plants which are thus diſtilled, if they be bitter by nature, preſently become inſipid, 
as you may perceive by Wormwood-water thus diſtilled. Thoſe things which are diftilled in Ba/- 
neo Marie are contained in a glals Veſlcl, from which they can borrow no malign quality. There- 
forc the matters ſo drawn are more cffectual and pleaing in taſte, ſmell, and fight. You may draw 
Waters not onely from one kind of plant, but allo from many compounded and mixed together : 
of theſe ſome are alimentary, others Medicinal, yea and purging ; others acquired for ſmell, others 
for waſhing or ſmoothing of Womens faces, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, 


CHAP. VI. 
How the materials muſt be prepared before Diſtillation. 


Hings before they be put in the Alembick muſt undergo a preparation, that is, they muſt be What things 
cut ſmall, beaten and macerated, that is, ſteeped in ſome liquor, that ſo they may be the need nor to be 
more calily dittilled and yield the more water, and retain their native ſmell and faculties ; mr wg 

yet ſuch preparation is not convenient for all things; for there be ſornc things which nced no incifion _— 
or maceration, but muli rather be dricd before they be dittilled, as Sage, Thyme, Roſemary, and the = 
like, by rcaſon of their too much humidity z it will be ſufficient to ſprinkle other things with ſome 
liquor onely. In this preparation there are two things obſervable, to wit, the time of the infuſion, 
and condition of the liquor wherein theſe things ought to be infuſed. The time of the infuſion is 
diffcrent according to the variety of the matter to be macerated; for things that are hard, ſolid, dry 
or whole, mult be longer macerated than ſuch as are tender, freſhly gathercd or beaten : whence it is 
that Roots and Secds require a longer time of intufion 3 flowers and leaves a ſhorter, and the like of 
things. The liquors where infution mutt be made, ought to be agrecable to the other things in- 
_- For hot ingredients require hot liquors, and cold ſuch as are cold, wherein they may be in- 
uſcd, 

Such things as have not much juice, as Betony, Wormwood, and the like, or which are very odo- The tnacera- 
riferous, as all aromarick things, would be infuſed by Wine ſo to preſerve their ſmel}, which other- _ Plants 
wiſe by the force of the hire, by reaſon of the tenuity of the ſubttance ealily vaniſhes. But if we de- > gy _ 
ſire that the diſtilled liquor ſhould more exactly retain and have the faculty of the things whereof 
It is diſtilled, then muſt you infuſe it in the juice thereof, to ſome ſuch appropriate liquor that it may 
ſwim in it whileſt it is diſtilled, or at lealt let jt be ſprinkled therewith, 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Art of Diſtilling of Waters. 


Efore Ideſcribe the manner how to diftil Waters, I think it not amiſs briefly to reckon up The varieriez 
B how many ſorts of diſtilled Waters there be, and what the faculties of them are. Therefore &f diftilled 
of Diſtilled Waters ſome are medicinal, as the Waters of Roſes, Plantain, Sorrel, Sage, and the —— 

like : others are alimentary, as thoſe Waters that we call Reſtaurativesz otherſome are compoſed of 
both, ſuch as are theſe reſtaurative Waters which are alſo mixed with Medicinal things others are 
The delineation of a Balncum Mariz, which purging, as the diltilled water of green and freſh Rhu- 

may alſo ſerve to diſtil with aber. barb otherſome ſerve for ſmoothing the skin, and 

others tor ſmell 3 of which ſort are thoſe that are diſtil- 
led of aromatick things. 
To dittil Roſe-water, it will be good to macerate the Roſe-water, 

Roſes before you diſtil them for the ſpace of two or 
three days, in ſome formerly diſtilled Roſe water, or 
their prefſed-out juice, luting the Veſſel cloſe; then 
putting them into an Alembick cloſely luted to his 
head and his Receiver, and ſo put intoa Balneum Marie, 
as we have formerly deſcribed. 


A Shews the Fornace with the hole to take forth the aſhes. 

B Shews another Fornace as it were ſet in the other: now 
it is of Braff, and runs through the midſt of the Kettle 
made alſo of Braſi,, that ſo the contained water or aſhes 


[4 -—\\ = [/' 
"© U/ = == may be the more eaſily heated. 
Mims SED C The Kettle wherein the Water, Aſhes or Sand, are con- 
B”q—— - = tained. 


D The Alembick ſet in the Water, Aſhes or Sand, with 
the Months of the Receivers. 

E The bottom of the ſecond braſs Fornace, whoſe top is 
marked with B, which contains the fire, 


The diſtilled Alimentary liquors are nothing elſe Reſtaurarives, 


| than thoſe that we yulgarly call Reſtauratives z this " 
the 
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the manner and art of preparing them. Take of Veal, Mutton, Kid, Capon, Pullet, Cock, Partridge, 
Pheaſant, as much as ſhall ſeem tit for your purpoſe : cut it ſmall, and leſt it ſhould require heat, or 
empyreuma from the fire, mix therewith a handful of French Barley, and of red Roſe-leaves dry 
and freſh, but firſt ſteeped in the juice of Pomgranats, or Citrons and Roſewater with a little Cin- 
nammon. 

But if you deſire that this Reſtaurative ſhould not onely be Alimentary, but alſo Medicinal, you 
ſhall add thereto ſuch things as ſhall reſiſt the diſeaſe, ſuch as are Cordial Powders, as of El. Diamar- 
garit. frigid. de gemmis, aromat. roſat. Conſerve of Buglols, Borrage, Roots, Herbs, Secds, and other 
things of that kind. But if it be in a peſtiterous ſeafon, Treacle, Mithridate and other Antidotes 
ſhall be added 3 each of theſe ſhall be laid in ranks or orders one over another, which is vulgarly ter- 
med ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, in a glaſs Alembick, and diſtilled in Balnee Marie with the heat of Aſhes, or 
Elſe of warm Sand, as the Figure ſhews. 

Another way There may be made other Reltauratives in ſhorter time with leſs labour and coſt. To this pur- 
_ poſe the fleſh muſt be beaten and cut thin, and ſo thruſt through with a double thred,ſo that the pieces 
_— ” thereof may toucheach other; then put them into a Glaſs, and let the thred hang out; ſo ſtop up the 
" Glaſs cloſe with a linnen cloth,Cotton or Tow.and lute it up with Pattc made of Meal and the Whites 
of Eggs,z then ſetit up to the neck in a Kettle of Water, but ſo that it touch not the bottom, but let 
it be kept upright by the formerly deſcribed means 3 then make a gentle hre thereunder, until the 
contained fleſh by long boiling ſhall be difſolved into juice, and that will commonly be in ſome four 
hours ſpace. This being donc, let the fre be taken from under the Kettle, but take not forth the 
Glaſs before the Water be cold, leſt the hre being hot it ſhould be broken by the ſudden appulle of the: 
cold air, Wherefore when as it is cold, let it be opened, and the thred with the pieces of fleih be 
drawn forth, ſo that onely the juice may be left remaining 3 then ſtrain it through a bag, 2nd aroma- 
tize it with Sugar and Cinnamon, adding a little juice of Citron, Verjuice or Vinegar, as it ſhall beſt 
like the Patients palat. 

After this manner you may quickly, cafily, and without great coſt have and prepare all ſorts of 
Reſtauratives, as well medicatcd as ſimple. But the force and faculty of purging Medicins is ex- 
tracted aftcr a clean contrary manner than the Oils and Waters which are drawn of aromatick things, 
as Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, Anniſeceds, Fennel, Cloves, Cinnamon, Nutmegs, and the like. For the 
ſirevgth of theſe, as that which is ſubtil and airy, flics upward in diſtillation 3 but the ſtrength of 
purging things as Turbith, Agarick, Rhubarb, and the like, ſubſides in the bottom. For thepurga- 
tive faculty of theſe purgers inſeparably adheres to the bodies and ſubſtances. 

| Now for {weet Waters and ſuch as ſerve to {mooth the skin of the face, they may be diſtilled in 
Balxeo Marie, like as Roſe-watcr. 


MC 


CHAP. VIII 
How to diftil Aqua Vitz,or the Spirits of Wine. 


En Ake of good White or Claret Wine or Sack which is not ſowre or muſty, nor otherwiſe cor- 

rupt, or of the Lees, that quantity which may ſerve to fill the Veſſel wherein you make the 

diſtillation to a third part 3 then put on your head furniſhed with the noſe or pipe, and fo 

Spirit of Wine make your diſtillation in Balneo Marie. The oftner it is diſtilled, (or as they term it) rectified, the 

ſeven times ore noble and cffcual it becomes. Therefore ſome diſtil it ſeven times over. 

reftiied. At the firſt diſtillation it may ſuffice to draw a fourth or third part of the whole 3 to wit, of twenty 
four pints of Wine or Lees, draw fix or eight pints of diſtilled liquor. 

At the ſecond time the half part, that is, three or four pints. 

At the third diſtillation the halt part again, that is, two pints 3 ſo that the oftner you diſtil it over, 
the leſs liquor you have, but it will be a great deal the more efficacious. I do well like that the firſt 
diſtillation be made in Aſhes, the ſecond in Balneo Marie. To conclude, that Aqua vite is to be ap- 
proved of neither is it any oftner to be diſtilled, which put into a Spoon or Sawcer, and there ſet on 
fire, burns wholly away and leaves no liquoror moiſture in the bottom of the Veſſel; if you drop a 
drop of oil into this ſame Water, it continually falls tothe bottom 3 or if you drop a drop into the 
palm of your hand, it will quickly vaniſh away, which arc two other notes of the probation of this 

The faculties liquor. 

of the Spirit The faculties and cffeQs of Aqua vite are innumerable; it is good againſt the Epilepſie, and all 

of Wine. cold Dilcaſcs, it aflwages the pain of the Teeth, it is good for punQures and wounds of the Nerves, 
abr og Swounings, Gangrenes and mortifications of the fleſh, as alſo put to other Medicins for a 

——__ - * 

The Jn s There is this difference between the diſtilling of Wine and Vinegar z Wine being of an airy 

Vinegar js dif- and vaporous ſubſtance, that which is the beſt and moſt cffeCtual in it, to wit, the airy and hery liquor, 

ferent. comes from it preſcntly at the firſt diſtillation, Therefore the reſidue that remains in the bottom 
of the veſich, itis of a cold dry and acrid nature 3 on the contrary, the Water that comes firſt from 
_—_— being diſtilled, is infipid and flegmatick. For Vinegar is made by the corruption of Wine, 
and the ſegregation of the hery and airy parts 3 wherefore the Wine being ſowre, there remains no- 
thing of the former ſubſtance but phlegm 3 wherefore ſeeing phlegm is chiefly predominant in Vinc- 
gar, it firſt riſes in diſtillation, Wherefore he that hopes to diſtil the Spirit of Vinegar, he muſt caſt 
away the phlegmatick ſubſtance, that firſt ſubſtance that tirit riſes, and when by his taſte he ſhall per- 
ccive the ſpirit of Vinegar, he ſhall keep the fire thereunder until the flowing liquor ſhall become as 
thick as honey 3 then muſt the hre be taken away,otherwiſe the burntng of ic will cauſes great ſtink, 

The Veſfels fit to diftil Agua Vite and Vinegar are divers, as an Alembick or Retort (et in Sand or 
Aſhes 3 a Copper or Braſs bottom of a Still, with a head' thereto, having a Pipe coming torth thereof 


which 
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which runs into a Worm or Pipe faſtned in a Barrel or Veſſel filled with cold Water, and having the 
lower end coming forth thereof z whole figure we thall give you when as we come to ſpeak of the 
drawing of Oils out of Vegetables. 


— —— 


CHAP. IX 
Of the manner of Reflifying, that is, how to increaſe the ſtrength of Waters that have been once diſtilled. 


O recifie the Waters that have been diſtilled in Balneo Marie, you muſt ſet them in the Sun The guſt way. 
| in glaſſes well Kopped and halt filled, being ſet in Sand to the third part of their height, 
that the Water waxing hot by the heat of the Sun, may ſeparate it felf from the phlegm 
mixed therewith, which will be performed in 12 or 15 days. There is another better way to do this, 
which is to diſtil them again in Balneo with a gentle fire, or if you will put them into a Retort fur- 
niſhed with his Receiver, and (et them upon Chryſtal or Iron bowls, or in an Iron mortar dire&ly 
oppoſite to the beams of the Sun, as you may learn by theſe enſuing ſigns. 


The ſecond. 


A Retort with his Receiver, ſtanding upon Chryſtal Another Retort with bis Receiver, ſtanding in a Mar- 
bowls, juſt oppoſite to the Sun-beams. ble or Iron Mortar, diretily oppoſite tothe Sun, 
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A Shews the Retort. A Shews the Retort. 


B The Receiver, B The Marble or Iron Mortar, 
C The Chbrytal bowls. C The Recerver. 
+ #.Y Mp © 


Of Diſtillation by filtring. 


Ou ſhall (et three Baſins or Veſſels of convenient matter in that ſite and order that each may 
be higher than other; that which ſtands in the higheſt place, ſhall contain the liquor to be 
diſtilled ; and that which ſtands loweſt ſhall receive the diſtilled liquor. Out of the firſt 
and ſecond Veſſel ſhall hang ſhreds or pieces of Cloth or Cotton, with their broader ends in the lj- 
quor or upper Veſſel; and the other ſharper ends hanging down, whereby the more ſubtil anddete- 
cate liquor may fall down by drops into the Veſſel that ſtands under itz but the grofſer and more fe- 
culent part may ſubſide in the firſt and ſecond Veſſel, Youby this means may at the ſame time di- 
ſtil the ſame liquor divers times, if youplace many Veſſels one under another after the fore-mentioned 
manner, and ſo put ſhreds intocach of them, ſo that the loweſt Veſſe] may receive the puritied li- 
quor. In ſtead of this diſtillation Apothecaries oft-times uſe Bags. 
This manner of diſtillation was invented to make more clear and pure Waters, and all juices and 
compoſitions, which are cf ſuch a liquid conſiſtence. You may take an example trom Lac Virginis, or 1.1; Virginie 
The deſcription of Veſſels to perform the diſtillation or Virgins milk, of which this is the 
filtration by ſhreds, deſcription. I& Litharg, auri di- 
ligenter pulveriſ. 5 itj. macerentur in 
aceti boni 5 v\. trium horarum ſpatio, 
ſeorſum etiam in aqua plantag. ſolani, 
roſar. aut commun. ſal. infundatur ; 
then diftil them both by ſhreds, 
then mix the diſtilled liquors, and 
you ſhall have that which for the 
milky whiteneſs is termed Virgins 
Milk ; being good againſt the red- 
neſs and pimples of the face, as we Cape 44- of 
have noted in our Antidotary, fu. 
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A Shews the Veſſel. 
B The Cloths or Shreds. 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. XI. 


What, and how many ways there are to make Oils. 


O1's by Ex- 


preſſion, Ou may by three ons eſpecially draw to extra&t the Oils that you defire, The firſt is by 


Expreſſion; and ſo are made the Oils of Olives, Nuts, Seeds, Fruits, and the like. Un- 
der this is thought to be contained Elixation, when as the beaten materials are boiled in 
Water, that ſo the Oil may ſwim aloft, and by this means are made the Oils of the Seeds of Elder and 
By Infuſ'on. Dane-wort, and of Bay-berries. Another is by Infuſion, as that which is by infuſing the parts of 
By Diſtillarion py, nts and other thingsin Oils. The third is by Diſtillation, ſuch is that which is drawn by the heat 
of the fire, whether by aſcent or by deſcent, or by concourſe : The firſt way is known by all ; now it 
is thus : Take Almonds in their husks, beat them, work them into a maſs, then put them into a bag 
made of hair, or elſe of firong cloth tirſt ſteeped in Water or in white Wine, then put them into a 
Preſs and fo extra their Oil. You may do the ſame in Pine-apple-kernels, Hazel-nuts, Coco-nuts, 
Nutmegs, Peach-kernels, the Seeds of Gourds, and Cucumers, Piſtick-nuts, and all ſuch oily things. 
Oil of Bayber- Oj1 of Bays may be made of ripe Bay-berries newly gathered let them be beaten in a Mortar and fo 
pag boiled in a double Veſſel, ard then forthwith put into a Preſs, ſo to extract Oil as you do from Al- 
of Eves, monds, unleſs you had rather get it by boiling as we have formerly noted. Oil of Eggs is made of 
the Yolks of Eggs boiled very hard; when they are fo, rub them to pieces with your tingers, then 
fry them in a Pan over a gentle fire, continually ſtirring them with a Spoon until they becom red, and 
the Oil be reſolved and flow from them then put them into a hair-cloth, and fo preſs forth the Oil. 
The Oils prepared by Infuſion are thus made; make choice of good Oil, wherein let Plants, or Crea- 
tures, or the parts of them be macerated for ſome convenient time, that is, until they may feera to have 
transfuſed their faculties into the Oil, then let them be boiled, ſo ſtrained or preſſed out. But if any 
aquoſity remain, let it be evaporated by boiling, Some in compounding of Oils add Gums to them, 
; ot which though we have formerly ſpoken in our Antidotary, yet have I thought good to give you 
Oll of St.o»ns this one example. Rc Flor. hyper. tb |s. immittantur in phialam cum flo. cent. & gum. elemi, au. 5 ij. olei 
wo com. tþ ij. Let them be expoſed all the heat of Summer to the Sun. It any will add Aquz vite 
wherein ſome Benzoin is diflolved, he ſhall have a moſt excellent Oil in this kind. Oil of Maſtich is 
made Ex olei roſati 5 Xij, maſtich. Z iij. vini optimi 5 viij.. Let them all be boiled together to the con- 

ſumption of the Wine, then ſtrain the Oil and reſerve it in a Vellel. 


—_ 


—— — —— 


CHAP. XII. 
Of extrafting of Oils of Vegetables by Diſtillation. 


Lmoſt all herbs that carry their Flowers and Sceds in an umble, have ſeeds of a hot, ſubti!. 
m_ _ are and airy ſubſtance, and. conſequently oily. Now becauſe the oily ſubſtance that is con- 
to De arawn 


by Expreſſion, 


A 


For ſome is groſs, carthy, viſcous, and wholly confuſed and mixed with the bodies out of which they 
ought tobe drawn, as that which we have ſaid is uſually extracted by Expreſſion 3 this becauſe it 
mott tenaciouſly adheres to the groſſer ſubſtance and part of the body, theretore it cannot by reaſon 
of this natural groſsneſs, be lifted up, or aſcend. Otherſome are of a flender and airy ſubſtance, 
which is eafily ſevered from their body, wherefore being put to dittillation it cafily rifes: ſuch is the 
oily ſubſtance of aromatick things, as of Juniper, Anniſceds, Cloves, Nutmegs, Cinamon, Pepper. 
The firſt man- Ginger, and the like odoriferous 'and ſpicy things. This is the manner of extracting Oils out of 
ner of draw- them 3 let your matter be well beaten and infuſed in water to that proportion, that for cvcry pound 
ing Olls by dl- of the material, there may be ten pints of water z infuſe it in a Copper bottom, having a hcad there- 
ſhllation. (6 either tinned or filvercd over, and furniſhed with a cooler tilled with cold water. Sc your Veſ- 
{c] upon a Fornace having a he in it, or cl{e in Sand or Aſhes. When as the water contained in the 
head ſhall wax hot, you muſt draw it forth, and put in cold, that fo the Spirits may the better be con- 
denſed, and may not flic away : you ſhall put a long necked Receiver to the noſe of the Alembick, and 
you ſhall increaſe the hire, until the things contained in the Alembick boil. | 
Another way, © Therc is another manner of performing this diſtillation : The matter preſerved and infuſed as we 
have formerly declared, thall be put in a braſs or copper bottorn covered with his hcad, to which ſhall 
be fitted, or well luted, a Worm of Tin 3 this Worm ſhall run through a barre] filled with cold water, 
that the Liquor which flows forth with the Oil, may be cooled in the p.flage torth; at the lower end 
of this Worm you ſhall ſet your Receiver. The tire gentle at the firſt, (hall be increaſcd by little and 
little, until the contained matter, as we formerly ſaid, do boil; but take hced that you make not too 
quick or vehement a fire, for ſo the matter ſwelling up by boiling, may excecd the bounds of the con- 
taining veſſel, and ſo violently flie over. 

Obſerving theſe things, you ſhall preſently at the very firlt ſee an oily moiſture lowing forth to- 
gether with the wateriſh. When the Oil hath done flowing which you may know by the colour 
of the diſtilled liquor, as alſo by the confittence and taſte, then put out the hire and you may ſeparate 
the Oil from the Water by a little Veſſel made like a Thimble and tied to the cnd of a ftick 3 (or, 
which is better, with a Glaſs Funnel or Inſtrument made of Glaſs for the ſame purpole.) Here you 

What Oils fat} Pulſt alſo note that there be ſome Oils that ſwim upon the top of the water, as Oil of Anniſecds 3 
'»the bottom. Otherſome on the contrary, which fall to the bottom, as Oil of Cinamon, Mace, and Cloves, 

Morcover you mult note that the wateriſh moiſture, or Water that is diſtilled wich Oil of Anniſeed 

and Cinamon, is whitilh, and in ſucceſs of time, will in ſome {mall proportion turn into Oil. Alfo 
theſe Waters mult be kept ſeveral, for they are far more excellent than thoſe that are diftilled by Falneo 
| : Marie, 


tained in {imple bodies, is of two kinds therefore the manneralſo of extraQting is two-fold. * 


UMI 
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Marie, eſpecially thoſe that firſt come forth together with the Oil. Oils are of the ſame faculties 
with the bodies from whence they are extra&ed, but much more extcQtual ; for the torce which for- 
merly was diffuſed in many pounds of this or that Medicin, is after diltillation contractcd into a few 
drams. For example, the faculty that was diſperſed over one pound of Cloves, will be contracted 
into two ounces of oil at the moſt: and that which was in a pound of Cinamon will be drawn into 
3 j. 6. or 3 ij. at the moſi of Oil, But to draw the greater quantity with the leſſer charge, and 
without fear of breaking the Veſſels, whereto Glaſſes are ſubjeR, I like that you diftil them in Cop- 

Veſſels: for you necd not fear that the Oil which is diſtilled by them will contract an ill quality 

m the Copper: for the wateriſh moiſture that flows torth together therewith will hinder it, ef] 

cially if the Copper ſhall be tinned or filvered over. 1 have thought good todelcribe and ſet before 
your eyes the whole manner of this operation. 


A Fornace with ſet Veſſels to extrafi the Chymical Oils, 
or Spirits of Sage, Roſemary, Tyme, Lavender. Amniſeeds, 
Fennel ſeeds, Cloves, Nutmegs, Cinamon, Pepper, Ginger, 
D : and the like , 4s alſo to dijtil the fpirit of Wine, of Vi- 
. === negar and Aqua Vitz. Inſtead of the Barrel and Worm, 

you may uſe a head with a bucket or rowler about it. 


Th 


WA 
ol 
HL 


A Shews the bottom, which ought to be of Copper and 
| tinned onthe inſide. 
B The Head. "1 
| C The Barrel filled with cold water to refrigerate and con- 
E 7 | denſate the Water and Oil that run through the Pipe 
= = - |= or Wormthat i« put through it. 
D A Pipe of Braffor Lattin, or rather a Worm of Tin run- 
ning through the Barrel, 
E The Alembick ſet in the Fornace with the fire ander it; 


Ni) 


: Now becauſe we have made mention of Cinamon, The deſcrip- 
Pepper, and other Spices which grow not here with tion of Pep- 
F- us, | have thought good to deſcribe theſe out of The- PET. 
- vets Coſmography, he having ſeen them growing. 
Pepper grows upon Shrubs in India, theſe Shrubs ſend 
forth lictle branches whereon hang clutters of Berries, 

like to Ivy-berries, or bunches of ſmall black Grapes or Currans: the leaves are like thoſe of the Ci- 
tron-tree, but ſharpiſh and yon 

The Indians gather thoſe Berries with great diligence, and ſiow them up in large Cellars, as ſoon as 
they come to perfect maturity, Wheretore it oft-times happens that there-are more than 200 Ships 
upon the Coaſt of the leſſer Java, an Iſland of that Country, to catry thence Pepper and other Spices. 
Pepper is uſed in Antidotes againſt Poiſons 3 it provokes urin, digetis,attradts, reſolves, and cures the 
bites of Serpents. Itis properly applied and taken inwardly againſt a cold ftomach: in Sauces it he uſes 
helps conco&ion and procures appetite : you muſt make choice of ſuch as is black, heavy, and not thereof. 
flaccid. The Trees which bear white , and thoſe that bear black Pepper, are ſo like cach other, that 
the Natives themſelves know not which is which, unlcſs when they have cheir fruit hanging upon 
them, as the like happens upon our Vines which bear black and white Grapes. 

The Tree that yields Cinamon grows in the Mountains of India, and hath leaves very like to Bay- Thie Cinamon 
leaves: branches and ſhoots at certain times of the year are cut from this Tree, by the appointment Tree. 
of the King of that Provinoe, the Bark of which is that we term Cinamon. This is ſold to no firan- 
ger unleſs at the Kings pleaſure, and heſetting the price thereof, it is not lawful for others to cut 
thereof. 

Galen writes that Cinamon is of very ſubtil parts, hot in the third degree, and partaking of ſome 9. Simp. 
aſtritionz therefore it cuts and diffolves the excrements of the body, firengthens the parts, provokes 
the Courſes when as they [top by reaſon of the admixture of groſs humours: it ſweetens the breath, 
and yields a fine taſte and ſmell to Mcdicins, Hippocras, and Sauces. Of Cinamon there is made an 
excellent Watcr againit all cold Diſcaſes, and alſo againſt Swounings, the Plague, and Poiſons. The 
compolition thereof is this : Take of the choiceſi and beſt Cinamon one pound, beat it groſly, and a, exeeilent 
put thereto of Roſe water four pints, of white wine half a pint : being thus mixed, put them into a Cinamon 
Glaſs, and ſolet them ſtand in infuſion 24 hours, often ſtirring of them. Then difiil them in Baj- Water: 
eo Marie, cloſely luting the Receiver and Veſſels, leſt the ſpirit ſhould flic away. 


MLA 
» 
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CHAP. XIII; 


Another manner bow to draw the Eſſence and Spirits of Herbs, Flowers, Seeds,” and Spices; as alſo of 
Rhubarb, Agarick, Turbith, Hermodattyls, and other Purgers, 


| Ou may cextradt the Efſences and Spirits of the things tnentioned in the title of this Chapter, 
| as thus : Take Sugar, Rhubarb, Cinamon, or any other Material you pleaſe, cut it ſmall, 
or elſe beat it, then put it into a Glaſs with a long neck, and pour thereupon as much Aqua 
vite as ſhall be ſufficient to cover the Materials or ingredients, and to over-top thera ſome tingers 
bredth, then ſtop up the Glaſs very cloſe, that no air enter thereinto ; Thus ſuffer it to infuſe for cight 
days in Balneo, with a very getitle heatz for thus the Aqua vite will extract the faculties of the Ingre- 


dients 
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mens, 


dients which you ſhall know that it hath done, when as you ſhall ſee it perfedly tintured with the 
A ſign that colour of the ingredients. The eight days ended, you hall put this ſame Aqua vite into another 
= = Veſſel filled with the like quantity of the ſame materials prepared after the ſame manner, that it may 
perch our the Alſo take forth the tinture thereof, and do thus three or four times, until the Aqua vite be deeply tin- 
ftrength of Cured with the colour of the infuſed Ingredients. 
the ingredi- But if the materials from whence yau deſire to extract this ſpirit or eſſence, be of great price, as 
_ Lignum Alves, Rhubarh, &c. you muſt not think it ſufhcient to infuſe it once onely, but you muſt go 
over it twice, or thrice, until all the efficacy be extracted out thereof; you may know that it is all 
wholly inſipid. 
A ſigntharthe Theſe things thus done, as is fitting, put all the liquor tinured and furniſhed with the colour and 
Tn ſtrength of the Ingredients, into an Alembick, filled and cloſely luted to its head, and ſo put into Bal- 
ſtrength. neum Marie, that ſo you may extra& or draw off the Aqua vite, to keep for the like purpoſe, and ſo 
you ſhall have the ſpirit and effence remaining in the bottom. 
Now if you dclire to bring this extract to the height of honey, ſet it in ancarthy-pot well leaded, 
upon hot aſhes, ſo that the thin part thereot may be evaporated, for thus at length you ſhall have a 
moſt noble and cffetual eſſence of that thing which you have diſtilled, whereof one ſcruple will be 


more powerful in purging, than two or three drams of the thing it ſelf. 


CHAP. XIV. 
How to extrafi Oil out of Gums, condenſed Juices, and Roſins, as alſo ont of ſome Woods. 


What a Re- 


kemoagy's which we vulgarly term a Retort, It muſt be made of Glaſs, or Jug-metal,well leaded, and 


of ſuch bigneſs as ſhall be convenient for the operation you intend, though commonly it 

ſhould be made to hold ſome gallon and an halt of water 3 the neck thereof muſt be a foot and a half 

or at leaſt a foot Jong. The Receiver is commonly a Vial whereinto the neck of the Retort is fit- 

ted and inſerted. Then the Retort ſhall be ſet in an earthen filled with aſhes, or Sand, and fo ſet into 
a Fornace, as you may ſee by this Figure. 

The Figure of a Fornace, with bis earthen Pan and Receiver. 
A Shews the Fornace. B The earthen Pan or Veſſel to 
ſet the Retort in. C The Retort or Cucurbite, D The 


Recerver, 


h LL Oils that are drawn out of Gums, Oily Woods, and Metals, are extracted by that veſſel 


hong 1 nag Ot Gums, ſome are liquid, ſome ſolid z and of the 
ans ſolid, ſome are more ſolid than otherſome z thoſe that 
are ſolid are more troubleſom to diſtil than the liquid, 
for they are not ſo eaſily diſſolved or melted, neither 
do they yield ſo well to the tire, ſo that oft-times they 
are burnt before they be diflolved 3 whence it 15 that 
ſome forevcry pound of ſolid Gum, add two or three 
, pounds of moſi clear and liquid Oil of Turpentine. : 
pm 4  Belidcs, liquid things areallo hard to be diſtilled, be- = 
mm cauſe when as they come to be through-hot at the hre, 
they ſwell up ſo much, that they exceed, or run out of 
the Retort, and (o fall into the Receiver, as they were 
put into the Retort, eſpecially if ſo be that the 
fire be too hot at the firſt, Many to ſhun this incon- 
venience, add to the things put-into the Retort, ſome 
Sand, as it were to balalt it witha], 
How to make Oil of Roſin and Turpentine is thus made 3 Take two or three pounds of Turpentine and put it 
Oil of Tur- into a Retort of ſuch largenels that three parts thereof might remain empty, and tor every pound of 
pentine, Turpentine add three or four ounces of Sand 3 then place the Retort in an earthen Pan filled with ſif- 
ted aſhes, and ſet it upon the Fornace asis fit, and to the neck thereof fit and cloſely lute a Receiver. 
Laſtly, Kindle there-under a ſoft fire at the firlt, left the contained materials ſhould run over ; increaſe 
this fre by little and little, and take heed that the things become not too hot on a ſudden. At the 
firſt aclear and acid liquor will drop out, wherein a certain ſediment uſes to concrete 3 then will flow 
forth a molt clear oil, ſomewhat reſembling the watry and phlegmatick liquor : then muſt the hire be 
ſomewhat increaſed, that the third oily, clear, thin, and very golden coloured liquor may riſe and 
diſti] : but then alſo a clearer and more violent fire mult be raiſed, that ſo you may extra an Oil, 
that will be red like a Carbuncle, and of a confiltence indifferently thick. Thus therefore you may 
extract four kinds of Liquors out of Turpentine, and receive them being different in ſeveral Recei- 
vers yet Ijudgeit better to receive them all in one, that ſo by diſtilling them again afterwards you 
may ſ{cparate your defired Oil; now there will ten or twelve'ounces of Oil flow from a pound of 
Turpentine, This kind of Oil is effeQtual againſt the Palſie, Conyulfions, PunQures of the Nerves, 
and wounds of all the nervous parts. 
How to make But you ſhall thus extra& Oilout of Wax : Take one pound of Wax, melt it, and put it into a 
Oil of Wax, Glaſs Retort ſet in Sand or Aſhes,as we mentioned a little before in drawing Oil of Turpentine, then 
| diſti] it, by increafing the fire by degrees. ' There diſtils nothing forth of Wax, betides an oily ſub- 
ſtance anda little Phlegma, yet poxtion of this oily ſubſtance preſently concretes into a certain butter- 
like matter, which therefore would be diſtilled over again : you may draw Z vj. or vij. of Oil from 
= _—_— one pound of Wax, This Oil is cffeQtual again Gontuſions, and alſo very good againſt cold _ 
C P. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of extraing Oils out of the harder ſorts of Gums as Myrrb, Maſtich, Frankincenſe, and the like. 


\ Orne there be who extract theſe kinds of Oils with the Retort ſet in Aſhes or Sand, as we men=- 
& tioned in the former Chapter, Of Oils of more liquid Grms, adding tor every pound of Gum 
two pints of AqzzVite, and two or three ounces of Oil of Turpentine, then let them infuſe 
for cight or ten days in Balneo Marie, or clſe in Horſe durg) then (et it todiſtil in a Retort, Now 
this is the true manner of making Oils of Myrrh ; Take Myrrh madeinto finc Powder, and there- ygy to make 
with hllhard Eggs in ſtead of their Yolks, being taken out z then place the Eggs upon a Gridiron, oil of Myrrh. 
or ſuch like Grate, in ſome moiſt place, as a Cellar, and ſet under them a Leaden-earthen pan the 
Myrrh will diffulve into an oily water, which being preſently put into a Glaſs and well ſtopped, with 
an equal quantity of recited Aqua Vite , and ſo (ct tor three or four moneths in hot Horſe dung, 
which palt, the veſſel (hall be taken forth, and fo topped that the contained liquor may be poured 
into an Alembick, for there will certain groſs ſetling by this means remain in the bottom, then ſet 
your Alembick in Balneo, and {o draw oft the Agra Vite and phlegmatick liquor, and there will re- 
main in the bottom, a pure and clear Oil, whereto you may givea curious colour by mixing there- ygw to giveic 
with ſomc Alkanet, and a {mell by dropping thcreinto a little Gil of Sage, Cinamon, or Cloves. a pleafing co- 
Now let us ſhew the Compotition and manner of making of Balſams, by giving you one or two lour andimel!. 
examples the hr{t of which is taken out of Yeſalius his Surgery 3 and is this, 
R Terebinth.opt. it j. ol. lar. Fiv. gum. elem. 3 iv. (f. thuris, myrrbe, gem. bedere, centanr, majoris, Valius bus 
ligni aloes, an. 5 |ij. galange, caryophyl. conſolide majoris, Cinamont, nucis moſchat. zedoarie, zinzib, diftam- _ 
m1 albi, an. 5 }. oleivermium terreſtrium, 5 1), aqua rite tb vj. 
The manner of making it is thus; Let all theſe things be beaten and made ſmall, and fo infuſed 
for three days ſpacein AgrzVite, then diltilled in a Retort, juit as we ſaid you muſt diltil Oil of 
Turpentine and Wax. Thcre will flow hence three forts of Liquors 3 the firlt waterith and clear, 
the other thin and of pure golden colour, the third of the colour of a Carbuncle, which is the true 
Balſam, The hilt liquor is cftcEtual againſt the weakneſs of the ſtomach coming of a cold cauſe, tor 
that it cuts phlegm and diſcuſſes flatulencies the ſecond helps treſh and hot bleeding wounds, as allo 
the Pallicz the third is chicfly cffcfual againſt theſe ſame effefts. The compoſition of the follow- 
ing Balſamum is out of Fallopius, and is this. Rec Terebinth. clare, tb ij. olei de ſemine lini, | j. refine pi- Falloyins his 
ni, 5 viz. thuris, myrrhe, aloes, maſtiches, ſarcocol, an. F iij. macis ligni aloes, an. ij. croci 3 (8, Let them Ballam- 
all be put intoa glaſs Retort, ſet in alhes and fo diſtilled. Firtt there will come forth a clear water, 
then preſently atter a reddith oil, moſt profitable for wounds, 
Now you muſt know that by this means we may eafily diſtil all Axungiaes, Fats, parts of Crea- 
tures, Woods, all kinds of Barks and Secds, it fo be that they be firſt macerated as they ought to 
be, yctſo that there will come forth more watry than oily humidity. Now for that we formerly What Fran» 
frequently mentioned This or Frankincenfe, I have here thought good out of Thevets Coſmogra- kincerlle 15. 
phy to give you the Deſcription of the Tree from which it flows. The Frankincenſe Tree (faith be) 
grows naturally in Arabia, reſembles a Pine, yielding a moiſture that is preſently hardned, and it con- 
cretes into whitiſh clear grains, fatty within, which calt into the fre, take flame. Now Frankin- 
cenſe is adulterated with Pinc-rofin and Gum, which is the cauſe that you ſhall ſcldom find that 
with us, as it 1s here deſcribed 3; you may hind out the dcceit thus, for that neither Rofin nor any 
other Gum takes flame for Roſin goes away in ſmoke, but Frankincenſe preſently burns. The 
ſmell alſo bewrays the counterfcit, for it yields no gratctul ſmell as Frankincenſe doth. The Ara- | 
bians wound the Tree that ſo the liquor may the morereadily flow forth , whereof they make great The faculties 
gain, It fills up hollow ulcers and cicatrizes them 3 wheretore it enters as a chict ingredient into ——_— 
artificial Balſam 3 Frankincenfe alone made into Powder and applicd, ftanches the bloud that flows 
out of the wounds, 
Matthiolus ſaith, that it being mixed with Fullers-carth, and oil of Roſes, is a ſingular remedy 
againſt the inflammation of the Bretis of Women lately delivered of child. 
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CHAP, XVI. 


The making of Oil of Vitriol. 


T Ake ten pounds of Vitriol, which being made into Powder, put it intoan earthen pot, and The ſgn cf 
ſet it upon hot coals until it be calcincd, which is when as it becomes reddiſh ; atter ſome perfeftly cabs 
five or tix hours, when as it ſhall be throughly cold, break the pot, and let the Vitriol be <12<d vuriol, 

again made into Powder, that ſo it may becalcined again, and you ſhall do thus fo often and long 

until it ſhall be pcrtectly calcined, which is when as it (hall be exactly red ; then let it be made into 

Powder, and put it intoan earthen Retort, like that wherein Agua fortis is uſually drawn, adding 

for every pound of your calcined Vitriol of Tile-ſherds, or powdered Brick one quarter; then put 

the Retort furniſhed with its Receiver into a Fornacc of Reverberation, always keeping a ſtrong 

tire, and that for the ſpace of 48 hours, more or leſs according to the manner and plenty of diftil- 

ling liquor. You ſhall know the diſtillation is finiſhed when as the Receiver ſhall begin to recover 

his native perſpicuity, being not now filled with vaporous ſpirits, wherewith as long as the humour 

diſtills it is repleniſhed and looks white, 
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A Fornaceor Reverberation furniſhed with his R e tort and Recerver- 


Now for the Receiver there are two things 
to be obſerved. The firſt is, that it be great and 
very capacious, that it may not be iſtended 
and broken by the abundant flowing of vapo- 
rous ſpirits, as it doth oft-times happen 3 ano- | mr aw 
ther thing is, that you ſet it in a veſſel hiled 
with cold water, leſt it ſhould be broken by 
being over-hot 3 you may caſily perceive all 
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this by this Figure. SS —D = = 
— —_ - = 
A Shews the Fornace, CIT a= 
B The Retort. = a 
C The Recerver. = OS 
D The Veſſel filled with cold Water. n= = 
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CHAP. XVII. 
A Table or Catalogue of Medicins and Inftruments ſerving for the Cure of Diſeaſes. 


M = and Medicinal meats fit for the cure of Diſcaſes, are taken from living Creatures, 


Plants, and Minerals. From living Creatures are taken , Horns, Hoof s, Hairs, Feathers, 
Shells, Sculls, Scales, Sweats,"Skins, Fats, Fleſh, Bloud, Entrails, Urin, Bones, Extreme parts, 
Heart, Liver, Lungs, Brain, Womb, Seeundine, Teſticles, Pizzle, Bladder, Sperm, Tail, Coats of the Ventricle, 
Exffirations, Briſtles, Silk,, Webs, Tears, Spittle, Honey, Wax, Eggs, Milk, Butter, Cheeſe, Marrowy. Rennet. 

Smells whether they be ſtinking or ſweet, as allo Poiſons : whole Creatures themſelves : as, Foxes, 
IV helps, Hedg-hogs, Frogs, Worms, Crabs, Cray-fiſhes, Scorpions, Horſleeches, Swallows, Dunes. 

From Plants, that is, Trees, Shrubs, and: Herbs, are taken , Roots, Moſs, Pith, Siens, Buds, Stalks, 
Leaves, Flowers, Cups, Fibers, or Hairy threads, Ears.Seeds. Bark, IVood, Meal, Juices, Tears, Oils, Gums, 
Roſins, Rottenneſs, Maſf or Spiſſament, Manna, which falling down like Dew upon Plants pretcntly con- 
cretes, Whole Plants, as Mallows, Onions, &c. 

Metals or Minerals arc taken either from the Water or Earth, and are cithcr kinds of Earth, Stones, 
or Metals, &c. The kinds of Earth arc , Bole-Armenick,, Terra figillata, Fullers-earth, Cha!k, Oker, 
Plaſter, Lime. Now the kinds of Stones are, Flints, Lapis Judaicus, Lapis Lyncis, the Pwmice, Lapis 
Hzmatites, Amiantus, GalaCtites, Sprnge-ſtones, Diamonds, Sapphire, Chryſolite, Topace, Load-itone, the 
Pyrites or Fire-ſtone, Alabaſter, Marble, Cryſtal, and many other precious Stones. The kinds of Salcs 
as well Natural as Artificial are , Contmon Salt, Sal Nitrum, Sal Alkali,Sal Ammoniacum,Salt of Urin, 
Salt of Tartar, and generally all Salts that may be made of any kind of Plants, Thoſe that are com- 
monly called Minerals, are, Marchaſite, Antimony, Muſcouy-glaſi, Tutty, Arſnick, Orpiment, Lazure., or 
Blue, Roſe-agar, Brimftone, Quick:ſilver, White Coperas, Chalcitis, Pſory, Roman Vitriol, Colcother, Vitriol or 
Green Coperas, Alumen ſcifſile, Common Alxm, Alumen Rotundum, Alumen liquidum, Alumen plumo- 
ſum, Borax or Brrace, Bitumen, Naptha, Cinnabaris, or Vermilion, Litharge of Gold, Litharge off Silver, 
Chryſocolla, Scandaracha, Red Lead, IVhite Lead, and divers other. Now the Metals thcinſelves are, 
Gold, Silver, Iron, Lead, Tin, Braff,”Copper, Steel, Lattin, and ſuch as ariſe from theſe; as the Scales, 
Verdigreaſe, Ruft, &c, Now from the Waters, as the Sea, Rivers, Lakes, and Fountains, and the mud 
of theſe Waters, are taken divers Medicins, as White and Red Coral, Pearls, and intinite other things 
which Nature the Hand-maid of the great Architect of this World, hath produced tor the cure of Diſ4s 
eaſes 3 fo that into what part ſoever you turn your eycs, whether to the ſurface of the Earth, or the 
bowels thercof, a great multitude of Remedies preſent themſclves to your view. The choice of all 
which is taken from their ſubſtance, or quantity, quality, action, place, ſeaſon, ſmell, taſte, ſight, hgure, 
and weight, other circumſtances, as Sylvixs hath abundantly thewed in his Book written upon this 
Subject. Of theſe Simples are made divers Compoſitions 3 as, Collyria, Caputpurgia, Eclegmata, 
Dentifrices, Dentiſcalpia, Apophlegmatiſmi, Gargariſms, Pills, Boles, Potions, Emplaſters, Unguents, Cerats, 
Liniments, Embrocations, Fomentations, Epithemes, Attra@ives, Reſolvers, Suppuratives, Emollients, Mun- 
dificatives, Incarnatives, Cicatrizers, Putrifiers, Corroſives, Aglutinatives, Anodynes, Apozemes, Fulips, Sy- 
rups, Powders, Tablets, Opiats, Conſerves, Preſerves, Confetiions, Rowls omits, Sternutatories, Sudorificks, 
Clyſters, Peſſaries, Suppoſitories, Fumigations, Trochiſces, Frontrails, Caps, Stomachbers, Bags, Baths, Half- 
baths, Virgins Milk, Fuci, Pications, Depilatories, Veſicatories, Potential Canteries, Noſe-gays, Fans, Cano- 
pres, or extended cloths to make wind, Artificial Fountains to diftil or drop down Liquors. 

Now thoſe that are thonght to be nouriſhing Medicins are, Reftarratives.Calliſes, Expreſſions.Gellies, 
Ptiſans, Barly-creams, Panadoes, Almond milk, March-panes, Wafers, Hydroſacchar, HyA4romel, and fuch 
other drinks Mucilages, Oxymel, Oxycrate, Roſe-Vinegar, Hydrelium, Metheglin, Sider, Drink of Cervi- 
= _— Beer, Vinegar, Verjuice, Oil, Steeled Water, Water brewed with Bread-crums, Hippocras, Perry, and 

uch like. 
Waters and diſtilled Oils, and divers other Chymical ExtraQions : As the Waters and Oils of hot, 
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Other Diſtillations are made either in Cellars by the coldneſs or moiſtneſs of the place, the things 
being laid either upon a Marble, or elſe hanged up in a Bag 3 and thus is made Oil of Tartar, and of 
Salts, and other things of an aluminous nature. 

Bones muſt be diſtilled by deſcent, or by the joining together of Veſſels. All Woods, Roots, Barks, 
Shells of Fiſhes, and Secd,or Grains,as of Corn, Broom, Beans, and other things whoſe juice cannot be 
got out by expreſſion, muli be diſtilled by deſcent, or by the joining together of Veſſels in a Rever- 
beratory Fornace, 

Metals calcined and having acquired the Nature of Salt, ought tobe diffolved and filtred, and then 
evaporated till they be drie z then let them be difſolved in diſtilled Vinegar, and then evaporated and 
dried again 3 for ſo they will cafily diſtilin a Cellar upon a Marble or in a Bag, Or elſe by putting 
them into a glaſſic Retort, and ſetting it in Sand, and ſo giving Fire thereto by degrees, until all the 
watery humidity be diſtilled ; then change the Receiver, and lute another cloſe to the Retort, then 
increaſe the Fire above and below, and thus there will flow forth an Oil very red coloured. Thus are 
all Metalline things diſtilled, as Alums, Salts, &c. 

Gums, 4xungie, and generally all Rofins, are diſtilled by a Retort ſet in an earthen Veſſel filled 
with Aſhes upon a Fornace now the fire muſt be increaſed by little and little according to the diffe- 
rent condition of the diſtilled matters. 


The Veſſels and Inſtruments ſerving for Diſtillation are commonly theſe, 


Ottoms of Alembicks, The beads of them, from whence the liquors drop. Refrigeratories. Veſſels for 
ſublimation, For reverberation, For diſtilling by deſcent. Crucibles and another ſmch. V eſſels for 
Calcination, Hair-ſtrainers, Bags, Earthen Platters. Veſſels for circulation, as Pelicans, Earthen Baſins 
for filtring, Fornaces, the ſecret fornaces of Philoſophers, the Philoſophers Egg, Cucurbites Retorts, Bolt- 
heads, Urinals, Receivers, Veſſels ſo fitted together that the lowermoſt receives the manth of the uppermoſt, 
whence they may be termed conjoined Veſſels : they are uſed in diſtilling per deſcenlum. Marbs exquiſitely 
ſmooth for diſtillations to be made in Cellars, Pots to diſſolve calcined Metals in. 


A Catalogue of the Surgeons Inſtruments mentioned in this whole Work. 


R Ings wherein little Lancets lie hid, to open Impoſthumes. Trunks or hollow Inſtruments going with ſprings. 

A vent, or cooler for the womb made like a Peſſary. Hollow Tents. Sundry Canteries, as flat, round. 
ſharp-pointed, cutting, &'c. Conſtriftory rings to twitch or bind the Columella, Speculum Oris, Ocul. Ani, 
Uteri. 4 Trunk or Pipe with an atiual Cautery in it, Crooked Knives. A Pipe in jorm of a Drill, Divers 
Truſſes, with one or more bolſters. A ſhoulder-band to be put about the neck, to bold up a Truſt, A Needle to 
draw through a golden Wier, &c. Pipes with feneſtels, and Needles fit for ſutzres. Cutting Mullets, Mullets 
onely to hold and not to cut. Mullets to take forth fplinters of bones. Mullets to draw Teeth, An Inciſion kpife. 
Scrapers to plain or ſmooth the bones, or elſe to cut them. Cutting or hollow Scrapers. A leaden Mallet to 
drive the Scrapers or Chizzels into the ſcull. A Gimblet in ſhape and uſe, reſembling that which Coopers uſe 
to lift up the ſink ſtaves of their cask, withall, Levatories of which kind is the three-footed one. Old Le- 
vatories, which taken up by their handles, and their tongues being put under the depreſt bones.lift them up.Saws. 
A Deſquamatory Trepan. Pliers to take forth ſplinters of bones. A Gimblet to perfurate tbe skull. A Trepan 
fit to divide the Skull, with the Scrue, Point, or Piercer, Brace, and Cover or Cap, that keeps it from running in 
too far. A Plate toſet one foot of the Compaſi upon. A cntting pair of Compaſſes both open and ſhit, a fit in- 
ftrument to depreſi the Dura Mater without hurting thereof. A Syringe to make injection withall, A pair of 
Pirc:rs with holes through them to take up the kin for making a Seton. Setons as well drie as moijtned with 
ointments. The Beaks of Crows, Parats, Swans, Ducks, Lizards, Cranes, are either ſtrait, crooked, toothed, or 
ſmooth, Catch-bullets, and Pliers to draw forth pieces of mail, and fplinters of bones that lie deep in. Hollow 
and ſmooth Dilaters diverſly made for the different wounds of the parts. Probes fit for to put flamulaes into 
wounds \ and theſe are either ſtrait or crooked, perforated or unperforated. Scrued Mnllets to draw forth bar- 
bed heads of arrows, and the like. Lancets to let bloud, and ſcarifie, as well ſtrait as crooked. A Pyulcos, or 
Matter-drawer. Ligatures, Bands, Swathes, Thongs of Leatber, Woollen, Linnen, round, ſlit, ſoon together; 
Again ſome are upper binders, other under-binders, Again,theſe are either expreſſing cr elſe containing, and that 
either the applied Medicin, or the lips of wounds, or members put in a fit poſture, which therefore they call a 
$ arcotick Ligature. Thred, Bottoms or Clews of Thred or Tarn. Pledgets, Compreſſes, Bolſters, doubled Cloths. 
Ferulz, or Splints. Caſſes,Boxes, Funkg, Gloſſocomies. Ambi, a kind of Gloſſocomy. A Pully with its wheels, 
and wooden, and iron Pins whereon the wheels may run. Ropes as well todraw and extend, as hold up the 
member, &c. Scrue-pins, A. Handvice, Hooks, Buttons or Stays to faſten to the 5hjn to hold together the lips 
of the wouds, Lint cuſhions, Pillows, Linnen Cloths. Files, Dentiſcalpia, Dentitricia, Dentiſpicia. Cathe- 
ters, Guiders of the Works A Bathing Chair or Seat, Bathing Tubs, Half Tubs, Caldrons, Funnels, with all 
other circumſtances belonging to a Bath. Stoves, or Hot-houſes to ſweat in. Cocks to turn and let out Water, 
A Gimblet to break, the Stone. Hooks, Hollow Probes ſlit on the upper ſides. Winged Inſtruments to draw 
forth ſtones. An Injtrument to cleanſe the Bladder. Spatulaes ſtraight and crooked. Cupping-glaſſes, Horns, 
Pipes, or Catheters to wear Caruncles. Artificial members, as Eyes of Gold enamelled, &c. An Urinal or 
Caſe to ſave the water in. An Artificial Yard. Crutches, Nipples, or Leaden Covers for ſore Breits. Griffins 
Talons to draw forth a Mola out of the Womb. A Sucking Glaſs to draw a Breſt withall. Peſſ aries both long 
and oval, Syringes to give Glyſters, as alſo to make injection into the Ears and Womb. 
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The Effigies of HIP POCRATES of COOS, 


the Prince of Pyuy$s1cians. 
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__— Hippocrates, quod te potuere ſuperbe 
_ Eo7 numquam flettere Regn opes, 
Cecropide fronti ex auro fulgente coronam 
Promeriti memores impoſuere tue. 
Gratia ſed levis eft , Ate tantus Athens 
Nec fuit hinc uni quam tibi partus honos. 
Nam quod que recreent languentia corpora morbo 
P zonas fuerts promere largus opes ; 
Sed tua tam fundit, quam magni machina Mundi 
Gratia, & inſigns tam tua fama volat. 


Bon. Gra, Pariſ. Medic. 
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SereEcT ArnfoRISMs concerning SURGERY, 
Collected our of the Aphoriſms of the 


Gra HIP POCRATE S. 


Aphor.2 \ \ 7 Hoſocver being ſuppurate or hydropical, are burnt, or cut therefore, i " 
j a= ter or Wat forth at once, they certainly die. ws 
31. — The drinking of Wine, or a Bath, Fomentation, Bloud-letting, or Purging, help the pains 
of the Eyes. 
38. 6, Suchas have hidden, or not ulcerated Cancers, had better not to cure them. For healed 
they quickly diez not cured, they live the longer. ; 
55. 6, Gouty pains uſually ſtir in theSprivg and Fall. 
28, 6, Eunuchs are not troubled with the Gout, neither do they become bald. 
49. 6. Whoſoever arc troubled with the Gout, have eaſe in forty days, the inflammation ccaling, 
66.5. Ingreatand dangerous Wounds, ifno ſwelling appear, it is ill, 
67. 5. Soft tumours are good, but crude ones ill. 
25. 6. Foran Eryſpelas, or Inflammation toreturn from without inwards, it is not good 3 but to 
come from within outwards, is very good. 
19. 7. An Eryſipelas coming upon the bearing of a bone, is evil. 
20. 7. Putrefaction or ſuppuration coming upon an Eryſipelas, is ill, 
21. 6. It YVarices or Hzmorrhoids happen to ſuch as are mad, their madneſs ceaſes. 
21. 7. A flux of bloud enſuing upon a great pulſation in ulcers, is ill. 
26, 2. It isa better thata Fever happen upon aConvulfion, than a Convulſion upon a Fever. 
4. 6. Thoſe Ulcers that have the skin ſmooth or ſhining about them, are evil. 
18, 6. The Wound is deadly whereby the Bladder, Brain, Heart, Midriff, any of the ſmall Guts, 
Stomach, or Liver are hurt. | 
45. 6, Whatſoever Ulcers are of a years continuance or more, the bone muſt neceſſarily ſcale, and 
the ſcars become hollow. 
2, 7. The bone being affected, if the fleſh be livid, it is ill, 
14. 7. Stupidity and Jack of Reaſon upon a blow on the Head, is evil. 
24. 7. A Delirium happens it a bone (to wit, the skull)be cut even to the hollowneſs thereof. 
Whileſt Pus or matter is in generating, Pains and Fevers happen rather than when it is already 
made. 
18. 5. Cold things arc hurtful to the Bones, Teeth,Nerves, Brain, Spinal Marrow 3 but hot things 
are good, 
46, 2, Two Pains infclting together, but not the ſame place, the more vehement obſcures the 
other. 
74. 7. A corruption, an Abſcels of the bone is cauſed by the corruption of the fleſh, 
50. 6, Caacar. prenot.a livid or drie Ulcer, or yellowiſh, is deadly. | 
19. 6. When as a Bone, or Griſtle, or Nerve, or {mall portion of the Cheek, or the Prepuce is cut 
aſunder, it neither increaſes, nor grows together. 
24. 6. Aph.& 513. Coacar. It any of the ſmall guts be cut, it knits not again. 
50, 7. Thoſe that have the Brain ſphacelate, that is, corrupt, they dic within three days if they 
eſcape theſe, they recover. 
9. 7. Bleeding at a wound cauſing a Convulſion, is the fore-teller of death. 
20. 5. Cold is biting to Ulcers, hardens the skin, cauſes pain, not cafily coming to ſuppuration, 
blackneſs, aguiſh ſhakings, convulſions, cramps. 
50. 8. Coac. Thoſe who have the Temples cut, have a convullion upon the parts contrary to the 
Section. 
44. 7. Whoſoever being {uppurate are burnt or cut, if pure and white quitture ſhall low forth, 
they eſcape 3 but if that which 1s bloudy, feculent, and ſtinking, then they die. 
Galen Comment. ad Aphor. 29. 2. It is not tit totake in hand to cure ſuch as are in a deſperate caſe, 
but to leave them, one toretelling the end of the diſeaſe. 
Celſus, cap.10, lib.20. It is better to trie a doubttul remedy than none at all, 
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The Effigies of GALEN the Prince of Puy s1cr1axs 


next to HiIiPPOCRATES. 
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1 | Quum erat Hippocratem drymo & ſemine Divimm 


Orbem muneribus conciliare ſbi 
Scripta ſed involyit tam multo enigmate, verum 
Ut quamnvts ſolers nullus habere queat ; 
Pergamet auxilio nit fint montmenta Galeni, 
Qui dota ambages ſuſtulit Arte ſens ; 
Ergo matte eſto wirtute, arcana reſolvens , 
Quznullt fuerant nota, Galene, prius ; 
Obſtringenſque orbem eterno tibi munere totum, 
ZEternts ſacras te quoque temporibuz. 


Bon. Gra. Pariſ. Meahc. 
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Rules of Surgery by the AuTHOR. 


'v —_ is an Opcration agreeable to the 
Rulcs and Laws of the Theory, 

2, Health is not received by Words, but by 
Remedies hitly uſed, 

3. Remedics known and approved by Uſe and 
Reaſon, are tobe preferred betorc ſuch as are un- 
known, or but lately found our. 

4. Science without Experience gets the Phy- 
fician no great credit with the Paticnt. 

5. He that would perform any great and no- 
table Work, muſt diligently apply himſelf to the 
knowledge of his ſubject. 

6, It is the partota good Phyſician to heal the 
diſeaſe, orcertainly to bring it to a better pals, as 
Nature ſhall give leave. 

7, The Surgeon muſt be active, induſtrious, 
and well-handed, and not truſt too much to 
Books. 

8, Hethat hath not been verſed in the opera- 
tions of the Art, nor a frequent auditor of the 
Le&ures of ſuch as arc learncd therein, and ſets 
forth himſelf for a brave Surgeon, for that he hath 
read much, he is either much deceived or impu- 
dent. 

9. He ſhall never do any thing praiſe-worthy 
that hath got his Maſtery in Surgery by Gold, not 
by Uſe. 

10, You ſhall comfort the Paticnt with hope 
of Recovery, even when as there is danger of 
death. 

11.Tochange Phyſicians and Surgeons is trou- 
bleſom, but not good for the Patient. 

12, Though the Diſcaſe prove long, yet it is 
not fit that the Phyſician give over the Patient, 

13. Great wounds of large Veſlels are to be 
judged deadly, 

14. Every contuſion muſt be brought to ſup- 
puration. 

15. As the nature or kind of the diſeaſe muſt 
be known, ſoalſo mult the remedy. 

16. An Abſceſs of the bone of the Palat, is in 
danger to cauſe a ſtinking breath, 

17. Bleeding cauſed by heat, mult be repreſt 
by cold. 

18. Wounds of nervous parts require Medi- 
cins which by the ſubtilty of the parts may center 
in and draw from far. 

19. It isnot fit for ſuch as have Ulcers in their 


Legs, either to walk, fiand or fit, but to reſt them- 
{clvcs in bed. 

20, Allbiting and acrid Medicins are offenſive 
toclean Ulcers. 

21. For reſtoring of diflocations you muſt 
hold them faſt, ttretch chem out, and force 
them in. 


22, A great Gangrene admits no cure but 
cutting, 


23. A monſter is a thing diſſenting from the 
Laws of Nature, 

24. Wounds of the Cheſt preſently become fa- 
nious and purulent. 

25. The wounds made by all venomous Crea- 
tures are dangerous, 

26, The South wind blowing, wounded mem- 
bers eaſily become mortified, 

27. Such as are wounded, and dcſire to bs 
quickly whole, muſt keep a ſpare diet. 

28. Untemperate bodics do not eafily recover 
of diſcaſcs, 

29, Round Ulcers, unleſs they be drawn into 
another figure, do not eaſily heal up, 

30. An Eryfipclatous Ulcer requires purgation 
by ſtool, | 

31. Crying is good for an Infant, for it ſeryes 
in ttead of exerciſe and evacuation. 

32. Grictis good for none but fuch as are ve- 
ry tat. 

33+ Idlencſs weakens and extinguiſheth the 
native heat. 

34. An ill-natured Ulcer yields not, unleſs to a 
powerful Remedy. 

35+ ABath reſolves and diſcuſſes humours, and 
gently procures ſweat. 

36, Cold diſeaſes are troubleſom to cold peo- 
ple, and hard to be helped; but in young bodies 
they are neither ſo troubleſom, nor contumacious, 

37. Exerciſed Bodies are lefs ſubje&t to diſ- 
calcs. 

38. Moiſt Bodies though they nced ſmall 
nouriſhment, yet ftand they in nccd of large 
evacuation. 

39. Sick people die ſooner of a hot diſtemper 
than of a cold, by reaſon of the quick and active 
operation of fire, 

40. The quitture that lows from an ulcer 1s 
laudable, which is white, ſmooth and equal, 
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BOOK XXVIIE 
How to make Reports and to Embalm the Dead. 


MD Ow it onely remains that we inſtruct the Surgeon in making and framing his Report or 


= +. 1 INE2IB Opinion, cither'of the Death of any perſon, or of the weakneſs or deprivation of any 
careful in ma- Y Þ-JglÞ member in the fundtion or execution of its proper office and duty. Herein it is meet 
king of Re- SWPNE that he be very conſiderate, that is to ſay, ingenious or wiſe in making his Report, be- 
ports. "nw becauſe the events of Diſcaſes are often-times doubtful and uncertain, neither can any 


man fore-tell them certainly, whether they will be for life or death, by reaſon of the manifold nature 
; of the Subje& of which we ſpeak, and alſo the uncertain condition , humours both in their kind 
What judg- nd motion. Which was the cauſe why Hippocrates even in the firlt of his Aphoriſms pronounceth 
— diff Judgment is difficult, But firſt of all, it is very expedient that a Surgeon be of an honeſt mind, 
that he mult always have before his eyes a carcful regard of true piety, that is toſay, the fear of God 
and faith in Chriſt, and love toward his Neighbors, with hope of lite everlaſting, leſt that he being 
carricd away by favour, or corrupted with money or rewards, ſhould affirm or teſtihe thoſe wounds 
to be ſmall that are great, and thoſe great that arc ſmall z for the report of the wound is received of 
the Surgeon according to the Civil Law. 
Wounds ter: TItisrecorded in the Works ofancient Phyſicians,that Wounds may be called great for three reſpedts. 
med great for The firſt is by reaſon of the greatneſs of the diſſolved Unity, or reſolution of Continuity 3 and ſuch 
three reſpe&s. re theſe wounds, which made by a violent ſtroke with a Back-ſword have cut off the Arm or Leg, 
or overthwart the Breſt, The ſecond is by reaſon of the dignity or worthineſs of the part; now 
this dignity dependeth on the excellency of the ation 3 therefore thus any little wound madc with 
a Bodkin, or Knife, in any part whoſe ſubſtance is noble, as in the Brain, Heart, Liver, or any other 
part whoſe a@ion and function is neceſſary to preſerve life, as in the Weaſon, Lungs, or Bladder, is 
Jadged great. The third is, by reaſon of the greatneſs and ill habit, or the abundance ofill humours, 
or debility of all the wounded body 3 ſo thoſe wounds that are made in the nervous parts, and old de- 
caicd people, are ſaid to be great. But in ſearching of wounds let the Surgeon take heed that he be 
not deceived by his Probe. For many times it cannot go into the bottom of 'the wound but ſtoppeth 
and ſticketh by the way, either becauſe he hath not placed the Patient in the ſame poſture wherein 
he was when A received his hurt 3 or elſe for that the ſtroke being made down-right, ſlipt afide to 
the right or left hand, or clſe from below upwards, or from above downwards, and then he may ex- 
ped that the wound is but little, and will be cured in a ſhort time, when it is like to be long in curing, 
How long a or elſe mortal. Therefore from the firſt day it bchooveth him to ſuſpend his judgment of the wound 
Surgeon muſt yntil the ninth, forin time the accidents will thew themſelves maniteſtly whether they be ſmall or 
ſuſpend his oreat, according to the condition of the wound or wounded bodies, and the fiate of the air according 
on whey to his primitive qualities, or venomous corruption. 
Gegeral ſigns But generally the ſigns whereby we may judge of diſeaſes whether they be great or ſmall, of long 
whereby we orſhort continuance, mortal or not mortal, are four, For they are drawn either from the nature 
_ Judgeof Diſ- and effence of the Diſcaſe, or from the cauſe or effects thereof, or clſe from the ſimilitude, propor- 
—_ tion, and compariſon of thoſe Diſcaſcs, with the ſeaſon or preſent conſtitution of the times. There- 
fore if weare called to the cure of a green wound, whoſe nature and danger is no other but a ſinple 
ſolution of Continuity in the muſculous fleſh, we may preſently pronounce that wound to be of no 
danger, and that it will ſoon be cured. But if it have an Ulcer annexed unto it, that is, if it be (a- 
nious, then we may ſay it will be more difficult and long in curing 3 and ſo we may pronounce of all 
Diſeaſes, taking a ſign of their eſſence and nature, But of the ſigns that are taken of the cauſes, ler 
this bean example. A wound that is made with a ſharp-pointed and heavy weapon, as with an 
Halberd being ſtricken with great violence, mult be accounted great, yea and alſo mortal, if the acci- 
dents be correſpondent. 
But if the Patient fall to the ground through the violence of the ſtroke, if a cholerick vomiting 
follow thereon, if his ſight fail him, together with a giddinels, if bloud come forth at his eyes and no- 
ſtrils, if diſtraction follow with loſs of memory and ſenſe of feeling, we may (ay that all the hope of 
life remaincth in one ſmall ſign which is to be deduced from the attects of the wound. But by com- 
paring it unto the ſeaſon that then is, and diſeaſes that then aſſault Mans Body, we may ſay, that all 
thoſe that are wounded with Gun-ſhot, are in danger of death, as it happencd in the Skirmiſhes at 
Wounds the Siege of Roan, and at the battle of Saint Denis. For at that time, whether it were by reaſon of 
_ = the the fault of the Heavens, or Air, through the evil humours of mans body, and the diſturbance of them, 
11 © all wounds that were made by Gun-ſhot, were for the moſt part mortal. So likewiſe at certain ſea- 

{ons of the year, we ſee the Small-pox and Mecazles break forth in children, as it were by a certain pe- 
ſtilent contagion to the deſtruction of children onely, inferring a moſt cruel vomit and lask; and 
it ſucha Seaſon the judgment of thoſe Diſeaſes is not difficult. But you by the following ſigns 
may know what parts are wounded, If the Patient fall down with the ſtroke, it he lie {enileſs 
as it were aſleep, if he avoid his excrements unwittingly , if hebe taken with giddinefs, if bloud 
come out at his Ears, Mouth, and Noſe, and if he vomit choler, you may underliand that the skull 
is fraQtured, or pierced through, by the defe& of his underfianding and diſcourſe. You alſo may 
know when the skull is fra&tured , by the judgment of your external ſenſcs, as if by feeling it with 
your finger you hind it elevated or depreſſed beyond the natural limits, it by firiking it with the end 
of a Probe, when the Pericranium ox nervous film that invelteth the skull is cut croſs-wiie, and ſo di- 


vided 


Signs of a fra- 
Aured $kull, 


UMI 
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vided there from it, it yield a baſe and unpertc found like unto a pot-ſherd that is broken, or rather 
like to am earthen Pitcher that hath a clett, or rent there. 

But we may ſay, that death isat hand it his Reaſon and Underſtanding fail him, if he be ſpeech- Signs of death 
leſs, it his tight forſake him, if he would tumble headlong out of his bed , being not at all abletore- Þy 2 wound 
mave the other parts of his body 3, it he have a continual Fever, if his tongue be black with drincfs, if ** the head. 
the edges of the wound be black or drie, and caſt forth no ſanious matter, if they reſemble the colour 
of ſalted ficſh, it he have an Apoplexy, Phrenfic, Convullion or Pallie, with an involuntary excretion, 
or abſolutc ſuppreſſion of the Urine and Excrements, You may know that a man hath his throat, Signs that the 
that is, his weaſon and wind-pipe cut : Firſt by the fight of his wound, and next by the aboliſhment *Þ*9#f 15 cur. 
of the fim&ion or office thereot both ways, for the Patient can neither {peak nor ſwallow any meac 
or drink ; and the parts that are cut afunder, divide themſelves by retraction upwards or downwards þ... 
one from another, whereof cometh {udder or preſent death. You may know that a Wound hath and cat 
pierced into the brelt or concavity of the body, if the air come forth at the wound making a certain vlvoad in che 
whizzing noiſc, it the Patient breath with great dithculty, ithe feel a great heavinels or weight on or concaviry of 
about the midriff, whereby it may be gathered that a great quantity of bloud lieth upon the placc or the cheſt, 
midriff, and ſo cauſcth him to feel a weight or heavineſs, which by little and little, will be catt up by 
vomiting. But a littleatter a Fever comcth, and the breath is unſavoury and fiinking, by reaſon that 
the putrifying bloud is turned into ſanzes : the Patient cannot lie but on his back, and he hath an of- 
ten deſire to vomit, but if he eſcape death, his wound will degenerate into a Filtula, and at length 
will conſume him by little and little, 

We may know that the Lungs are wounded by the foaming and ſpumous bloud coming out both Signs that the 
at the wound, and caſt up by vomiting he is vexed with a grievous ſhortneſs of breath, and with Lungs are 
pain in his ſides. We may perceive the Heart to be wounded by the abundance of bloud that cometh # __ a 
out of the wound, by the trembling of all the whole body, by the taint and ſmall pulſe, paleneſs of the _ 
face, cold ſweat, with often ſwooning, coldnels of the extreme parts, and ſudden death. 

When the Midriff (which thc Latins call Diaphragma) is wounded, the Patient fecleth a great The Midrift. 
weight in that place, he raveth and talketh idlely, he is troubled with ſhortneſs of wind, a cough, and 
fit of gricvous pain, and drawing of the intrails upwards. Wherefore when all theſe accidents ap- 
pear, we may certainly pronounce that death is at hand, 

Death appeareth ſuddenly, by a wound of the hollow Vein, or the great Artery, by reaſon of the The Yena C«« 
oreat and violent evacuation of bloud and ſpirits, whercby the funCtions of the Heart and Lungs are * and great 
ttopped and hindered, mo 

The Marrow of the back-bone being pierced, the Patient is aſſaulted with a Palfie or Convultion The ſpinal 
very ſuddenly, and ſenſe and motion faileth in the parts beneath ir, the excrements of the bladder are marrow. 
cither evacuatcd againſt the Patients will, orelſe arealtogether ttopped. 

When the Liver is wounded much bloud cometh out at the wound, and pricking pain difperſeth it The Liver, 
ſelf even unto the ſword-like grittle, which hath its ſituation at the lower cnd of the breſt-bonecalled 
Sternon : the bloud that followeth from thence down into the inteſtines doth oft-times infer mott ma- 
lign accidents, yea, and ſometimes death. 

When the Stomach is wounded, the meat and drink come out at the wound, there followeth a vo- x1 * 

A ! 1e StOmaci!:. 
miting of purecholer, then cometh ſweating and coldneſs of the extreme parts, and therctore we 
ovght to prognolticate death to follow fuch a wound, 

When the Milt or Splcen is wounded, black and groſs bloud cometh out at the wound, the Patient 
willbe very thirſty, with pain on the lcft fide, and the blond breaks forth into the belly, and there pu- 
trefying, cauſeth molt malign and grievous accidents, and often-times death to follow, 

When the gutsare wounded, the whole body is griped and pained, the excrements come out at the The Guts, 
wound, whereat alſo oft-times the gats break forth with great violence. 

When the Reins or Kidnics are wounded the Patient will have great pain in making his Urin, and The Kidnies. 
=- bloud cometh out together therewith 3 the pain cometh down even unto the Groin, and Yard, and 

elticles, 

When the Bladder and Ureters are wounded, the pain gocth even unto the intrails3 the parts all The Bladder. 
about and bclonging to the Groin, are dittended, the Urine is bloudy that is made, and the {ame alſo | 
cometh oftentimes out of the wound, 

When the Womb is wounded the bloud comcth out at the privities, and all other accidents appear The Womb. 
likeas when the Bladder is wounded. 

When the Sinews are pricked or cut half aſunder, there is great pain in the affected place, and there The Nerves, 
followeth a ſudden Inflammation, Flux, Abſceſs, Fever, Convultion, and oftentimesa Gangrene or 
Mortification of the part, whereof cometh death, unleſs it be ſpeedily prevented. 

Having declared the figns and tokens of wounded parts, it now remaineth that we fet down other 
ſigns of ccrtain kinds ot death, that are not common, or natural, whereabout when there is great 
ſtrife and contention made, it oftentimes is determined and ended by the judgment of the diſcreet 
Phyſician or Surgeon. 

Therefore if it chance that a Nurſe either through drunkenneſs or negligence, lies upon the Infant Signs thar an 
lying in bed with her, and ſo ftifles and ſmothers it todeath : if your judgment be required, whether Intant 1s funo- 
the Infant dicd through the default or negligence of the Nurſe, or through ſome violent or ſudden _  y 
diſeaſe that lay hidden and lurking in the body thereof, you (hall tind out the truth of the matter by hc 
theſe ſigns following, 

For if the Infant were in good health before 3 ifhe were not froward or crying 3 if his mouthand 
noſtrils, now being dead, be moiſined or bedewed with a certain foam 3 if his face be not pale, but of 
a violet or purple colour 3 if when the body is opened the Lungs be found ſwollen and putted up, as it 
were witha certain vaporous foam, and all other intrails ſound 3 it is a token that the Intaut was 
ſiifled, fmothercd or ſirangled by ſome outward violence: « 


The Spleen, 
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If the Body or dead Corps of a man be found lying in a Field, or Houle alone, and you be called by 
a Magiſtrate to deliver your opinion, whether the man were ſlain by Lightning or ſome other violent 
death 3 you may by the following ſigns hnd out the certainty hereof. 

Signs of ſuch — For every body that is blaſted or ſiricken with lightning, doth caſt forth or breath out an un- 

2s are flaig by wholſome, ſtinking or ſulphureous ſmell, ſo that the Birds and Fowls of the air, or Dogs will not once 

Lightning. (ouch it, much leſs prey or feed uponit : the part that was ſtricken often times ſound, and without 
a wound but if you ſearch it well, you ſhall tind the bones under the skin to be bruiſed, broken or - 
ſhivercd in picces. | 

| But if the Lightning hath pierced into the body, with making a wound therein (according to the 

ICY wc judgment of Pliny) the wounded part is far colder than all the reft of the body. For lig':1115p 4:j- 
veth the molt thin and hery air betore it,and firiketh it into the body with great violence, by thc torce- 
whercof the-heat that was in the part is ſoon diſperſed, waſted, and conſumed. Lightning doth al- 
ways leave ſome imprettion or ſign cf ſome Fire cither by uſtion or blackneſs : for no Lightning is 
without Fire. 

Moreover whereas all other living Creatures when they are ſtricken with Lightning , fall on the 
contrary {ide, onely man falleth on the affe&ted fide, if he be not turned with violence toward the 
coalt or region from whence the lightning came. 

If a man be ſtricken with Lightning while heis aſleep, he will be found with eyes open; contrari- 
wiſe, if he be ſtricken while he isawake, his eyes will be cloſed, as Pliny writeth. Philip Commines 
writcth that thoſe Bodies that are firicken with lightning, are not ſubject to corruption as others are, 

Therefore in ancient time it was their cuſtom neither to burn nor bury them 3 for the brimſtone 
which the Lightning bringeth withit, was unto them in ſtcad of Salt, for that bythe drincſs and tiery 
hcat thereof it did preſcrve them from putrefaGtion, 

Signs of Alſoit may be inquired in judgment, Whether any that is dead and wounded, received theſe 

wounds given wounds alive or dead. Truly the wounds that are made of aliving man, it he die of them, after his 

ro a living or death will appcar red and bloudy, with the ſides or edges ſwollen, or pale round about : contrariwiſe, 

dead man. 1ofe that are made in a dead man, will be neither red, bloudy, ſwollen nor pufted up. For all the 
faculties and funCtions of life in the body do ceaſe and fall together by death 3 ſo that thencetorth no 
{pirits nor bloud can be ſent, or flow into the wounded place. Therefore by theſe ftigns which ſhall 
appear, it may be declared that he was wounded dead or alive. 

Signs whether The like queſtion may come in judgment when a man is found hanged, whether he were dead or 

one be hanged alive, Therefore if he were hanged alive, the impreſſion or print of the rope will appear red, pale, or 

Alive or dead. þ1.ck, and the skin round about it will be contracted or wrinkled, by reaſon of the compreſſion which 
the cord hath made; alſo oftentimes the head of the aftera arteria is rent and torn, and the fecond 
ſpondyl, and theneck luxatcd or moved out ofhis place. Alſo the arms and legs will be pale by rea- 
ſon of the violcnt and ſudden ſuffocation of the ſpirits : moreover there will be a foam about his 
mouth, and a foamy and hlthy matter hanging out ofhis noſtrils, being, ſent thither both by reaſon 
that the Lungs are ſuddenly heated and ſuffocated, as alſo by the convullion and concuflion of the 
brain, likeas it were in the Falling-fickneſs. Contrariwiſe, it he be hanged dead , none of theſe 
ſigns appear: for neither the print of the rope appears red or pale, but of the ſame colour as 
the other parts of the body are, becauſe in dead men the bloud and ſpirits donot flow to the grieved 

arts. 

Whether one : Whoſoever is found dead in the Waters, you ſhall know whether they were thrown into the Water 

found dead in alive or dead. For all the belly of him that was thrown in alive will be ſwollen and puffed up 

the-Water, by reaſon of the water that is contained therein 3 certain clammy excrements come out at his mouth 

_ TEM and noſtrils, the ends of his fingers will be worn and cxcoriated, becauſe that he died (iriving and 

Ins cor digging or ſcraping in the ſand or bottom of the River, ſeeking ſomewhat whereon he might take 
hold to ſave himſelf from drowning. Contrariwiſe, if he be thrown into the Waters, being 
dead before, his belly will not be ſwollen, becauſe that in a dead man all the patſages and con- 
duits of the budy do fall togeter, and are ſtopped and cloſed, and for thata dcad man breaths 
not, there appearcth no foam nor filthy matter about his mouth and noſe, and much lefs can the 
tops of his tingers be worn and excoriated , for when a man is alrcady dead, he cannot firive againlt 
death, 

But as concerning the bodies of thoſe that are drowned, thoſe that ſwim on the upper part of 
the Water being ſwollen or puffed up, they are not ſo by rcaſon of the water that is conteined in the 
belly, but by reaſon of a certain vapour, into. which a great portion of the humors of the body are 
converted by the efficacy of the putrefying heat. Therctore this ſwelling appeareth not in all men 
which do periſh, or elſe are caſt out dead intothe Waters, but onely in them which are corrupted 
_ the filthineſs or muddineſsof the Water, long time after they were drowned, and caſt on the 

Ore. 

Of ſuch as are- But now I will declare the accidents that come to thoſe that arc ſuffocated and Rifled or ſmo- 

ſmothered by thered with the vapour of kindled or burning Charcoals, and how you may fore-tell the cauſes 

Charcoal. thereof by the hiſtory following. In the year of our Lord God-1575. the tenth day of May, 
my felt with Robert Gleazline Do&or of Phyſick , was ſent for by Mr. Hamel, an Advocate of 
the Court of Parliament at Paris, to ſee and ſhew my opinion on two of his ſervants, of whom the 
one was his Clerk, and the other his Horſe-keeper. All his Family ſuppoſed them dead, becauſe 
they could not perceive or feel their Arteries to beat, all the extreme parts of their bodies 
were cold, they could neither ſpeak nor move, their faces were pale and wan, neither could they be 
raiſed up with any violent beating or plucking by the hair. Therefoye all men accounted them 
dead, and the queſiion was onely of what kind of death they died, for their Maſter ſuſpected 
rhat ſome body had firangled them 3 others thought that each of them had ſtopped one anothers 


wind with their hands: and others judged that they were taken with a ſudden Apoplexy. But I 
preſently 
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preſently enquired, whether there had been any fire made with Coals in the houſe lately ? where- 
unto their Maſtcr giving ear, fought about all the corners of the Chamber, (for the Chamber was 
very little and cloſe) and at laſt found an carthen pan with Charcoal half-burned : which when 
we once {aw, we all affirmed with one voice, that it was the cauſe of all this misfortune, and that 
it was the malign fume and venomous vapour which had ſmothered them, as it were by ſtopping 
the paſſages of their breath. Therefore I put my hand to the regions of their hearts, where I 
might perceive that there was ſomelife remaining by the heat and pulſation that I felt, though 
it were very little, wheretore we thought it convenient to augment and increaſe it, Therefore firſt 
of all artificially opened their mouths, which were very faſt cloſed, and ſtickivg obſtinatcly roge- 
ther; andtherecinto both with a ſpoon and alſo with a ſilver pipe , we put Aqza vite often diſtilled 
with diffolved Hier and Triaclc 3 when we had injected theſe Medicins often into their mouths, 
they began to move and to (iretch themſelves, and to caſt up and expel many viſcous excrementa! 
and hlthy humours at thcir mouths and noſtrils, and their Lungs ſcemed to be hot, as it were in 
their throats, 

Theretore then we gave them vomitories of a great quantity of Oxymel, and beat tham often vic- 
lently on the lalt ſpondil of the back, and firſt of the loins, both with the hand and knee (tor unto 
this place the orifice of the ſtomach is turned) that by the power of the vomitory Mcdicin and con- 
cuſſion of the ſtomach, they might be conſtrained to vomit. Neither did our purpoſe fail us, for pre- 
{ently they voided clammy, ycllow and ſpumous phlegm and bloud. 

But we not being contented with all this, blowed up into their noſtrils, out of a Gooſe-quill, the 
powder of Exphorbuem, that the expullive faculty of the brain might be ſtirred up to the expulſion of 
that which oppreſſed it; therctore preſently the brain being thaken, or moved with ſncczing, and 
inſtimulated thereunto by rubbing the Chymical oil of Mints on the Palate and on the Cheeks, they 
expelled much viſcous and clammy matter at their noſtrils, 

Then we uſed Frictions to their arms, leggs, and back-bones, and miniſired ſharp Clyſters, by 
whole efhcacy the belly being abundantly looſencd, they began preſently to ſpeak, and to take things 
that were miniſtred unto them of their own accord, and {o came to themſelves again. 

In the doing of all theſe things, Faw«s Guillemeau Surgeon to the King at Paris, and John of St.Ger- 
mans the Apothecary, did much help and further us. 

In the Afternoon that the matter being well begun might have good ſucceſs, John Hanty and Lewis 
Thibaut, both moſt learned Phylicians, were {ent tor unto us, with whom we might conſult on other 
things that were to be done. They highly commcnded all things that we had done alrcady, 
thought it very convenient that Cordials ſhould be miniſtred unto them, which by ingendering of 
laudable humours, might not onely generate new ſpirits, but alſoattenuate and putrehe thoſe that 
were cloudy in their bodies. The rett of our conſultation was ſpent in the inquiry of the cauſe of fo 
dire a miſchance. For they ſaid it was no new or ſtrange thing, that men may be {ſmothered with 
the fume and cloudy vapour of burning Coals, 

For we rcad in the Works of Fulgoſius, Volaterenus, and Egnatins, that as the Empcrour Fovinian 
travellcd in Winter time towards Rome, he being weary in his journey, retted ata Village called 
Didaſtanes, which dividcth Bithynia from Galatia, where he lay in a Chamber thac was newly made, 
and plaſtred with Lime, wherein they burned many Coals, for todrie the Work or Platicring,thac was 
but as yet grcen on the Walls or Roots of the Chamber. Now he dicd the very ſame night being 
ſinothcrcd or firangled with the deadly and poiſonous vapour of the burncd Charcoal, in the midit 
of the night 3 this happened to him in the eighth moneth of his Reign, the thirteenth year ot his 
Agc, and on the twentieth day of Axguſt, But what need we to awplihe this matter by the an- 
cient Hittories, ſceing that not many years ſince three ſervants dicd in the houle of Feb: Bigine Gold- 
ſmith, who dwelt at the turning of the Bridge at the Change, by rcaſon of a fre made with Coals 
in a cloſe Chamber without any Chimney where they lay : and as concerning the cauſcs, thefe were 
alledged 3 Many wcre of Opinion that it happened by the default of the vapour proceeding trom 
the burned Coals, which being in a place void of all Air or Wind, infers ſuch like accidents as the 
vapour or Muſt of new Wine doth, that is to ſay, pain and giddineſs of the head, For both theſe 
kinds of Vapour, beſides that they are crude, like unto thoſe things whereot they come, can allo very 
ſuddenly obſtruct the original of the Nerves, and fo cauſe a Convultion, by reaſon of the groſsnels of 
their ſubſtance, 

For ſo Hippocrates writing of thoſe accidents that happen by the vapour of new Wine, ſpcaketh 3 
If any man being drunken, do ſuddenly become ſpeechlels and hath a convultion, he dicth, unlels he 
have a Fever therewithal 3 cr if he recovernot his ſpeech again when his drunkenneſs is over. 

Even on the ſame manner the vapour of the Coals aflaulting the Brain, cauſcd them to be ſpeech- 
leſs, unmoveable, and void of all ſenſe; and had died ſhortly, unlels by miniftringand applying warm 
Medicins into the mouth and to the noſtrils, the grolsnels of the vapour had bcen attenuated , and 
the expulſive taculty moved or prgvoked to expel all thoſe things that were noifom : and alſo al- 
though at the tirti fight thc Lungs appeared to be grieved more then all the other parts, by reaſon 
that they drew the malign vapour into the body, yet when you conlider them well, it will manifeſtly 
appear that they arc rot gricvcd, unl(s it be by the ſympathy or athnity that they have with the brain 
when it is very gricvoully afflicted. 

The procf hereof is, becauſe preſently after there followeth an interception or detect of the 
Voice, Senſe and Motion : which accidents could not be, unleſs the beginning or original of the 
Nerves were intercepted or lettcd from pertorming, its tunCtion, being burthenced by ſome matter 
contrary to Nature. 
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And even as thoſe that have an Apoplexy do not die but for want of reſpiration, yet without gf the death 
any offence of the Lungs, cven fo theſe two young mens deaths were at hand, by reaſon that their of ſuch as 
reſpiration or breathing was in a manner altogether intercepted, not through any default of the have the Apo- 
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Lungs, but of the Brain and Nerves diſtributing ſenſe and motion to the whole body and eſpecially 
to the inſtruments of reſpiration. Others contrariwiſe contended and faid, that there was no default 
inthe Brain, but conjectured the interception of the vital ſpirits letted or hindered from going up 
into the brain from the heart, by reaſon that the paſſages of the Lungs were ſtopped, to be the occa- 
fion that ſufficient matter could not be afforded tor to preſerve and teed the animal ſpirit. Which 
was the cauſe that thoſe young men were in danger of death, for want of reſpiration, without which 
there can be no life, 

For the heart being in ſuch acaſe, cannot deliver it ſelf from the fuliginous vapours that encom- 
paſs it, by reaſon that the Lungs are obſtructed by the groſsnels of the vapour of the Coals, whereby 
ioſpiration cannot well be made, for it is made by the compaſling air drawn intoour bodies: bug 
the air that compaſſeth us doth that which Nature endeavoureth to do by inſpiration, tor it modo- 
rateth the heat of the heart, and therefore it ought to be endued with four qualities. The hiſt is, 
that the quantity that is drawn into the body be ſufficient. The ſecond is, that it be cold, or tem- 
perate in quality. The third is, that it be of a thin and mean confiltence, The fourth is, that it 
be of a gentle benign ſubſtance. 

But theſe four conditions were wanting in the air which thoſe two young men drew into their 

'. _ ._ bodiesbeing ina cloſe Chamber. 
nw IE For hirlt it was little in quantity, by reaſon that ſmall quantity that was contained in that little 
to breath in, Cloſe Chamber, was partly conſumed by the hre of coals, no otherwiſe than the air that is contained 
in a Cupping-glaſs is conſumed in a moment by the flame ſo ſoon as it is kindled. 
- Furthermore it was neither cold nor temperate, but as it were inflamed with the burning fire of 
oals. 8 
Thirdly, It was more groſs in conſiſtence than it ſhould be, by reaſon of the admixtion of the groſ- 
ſer vapour of the coals: tor the Nature of the air is ſo that it may be ſoon altered, and will very 
quickly receive the forms and impreſſions of thoſe ſubſtances that are about it, 

Laſtly, it was noiſom and hurtful in ſubſtance, and altogether offenſive to the airy ſubſtance of 
Our bodies. For Charcoals are made of green wood burnt in pits under ground, and then extin- 
guiſhed with their own fume or ſmoak, as all Colliers can tell, Theſe were the opinions of moſt 
learned men, although they were not altogether agreeable one unto another, yet both of them de- 
pended on thcir proper reaſons. For this at leaſt is manifeſt, that thoſe paſſages which are cam- 
mon to the Breſt and Brain, were then ſtopped with the groſsneſs of the vapours ot the coals: wherc- 
by it appeareth that both theſe parts were in fault, for as much as the conſent and connexion of them 
with the other parts of the body is ſo great, that they cannot long abide ſound and pertect without 
their mutual help by reaſon of the loving and friendly ſympathy and affinity that is between all the 
parts of the body one with another. 

Wherefore the ventricles of the Brain, the paſſages of the Lungs, and the ſleepy Arteries being 
ſtopped, the vital ſpirit was prohibited from entering into the Brain, and conſequently the animal 
ſpirit retaincd and kept in, ſo that it could not come or diſperſe it felt through the whole body, 
whence happeneth the defect of two of the faculties neceſſary tor lite. 

ofthe ſigns of 1* Many times happencth, and isa queſtion too frequently handled, concerning Womens Maiden- 

Virginity, headsz whereof the judgment is very difficult. Yet ſome ancient Women and Midwives will brag 
that they aſſuredly know it by certain and infallible ſigns. For (ſay they) in ſuch as are Virgins 
there is a certain membrane of parchment-like skin in the neck of the Womb, which will Linder the 
thruſting in of the tinger if it be put in any thing deep; which membranc is broken when tu: they 
bave carnal copulation, as may afterwards be perceived by the free entrance of the hnger. Belides, 
ſuch as are deflowered have the neck of their womb more large and wide as on the contrary, it is 
more contra, ſtrait, and narrow in Virgins. But how deceitful and untrue theſe ſigns and tokens 
are, ſhall appear by that which followeth; for this membrane is a thing preternatural, and which is 
{carcefound to be in one of a thouſand, from the firſt conformation. Now the neck of the Womb will 
be more open or ſtrait, according, to the bigneſs and age of the party. For all the parts of the body 
have a certain mutual proportion and commenſuration in a well made body. | 

£53, de error, Joubertus hath written, that at Lefarre in Gaſcony, a Woman was delivered of a child in the 

Popul nineth year of her age, and that ſhe is yet alive, and called Foan de Parie, wite tc /idear Beche the 
Receiver of the Amercements of the King of Navarre : which is a moſt evident acguracnt, that there 
arc ſome Women more able to accompany with a man at nine years old, than many cher at tittecn, 
by reaſon of the ample capacity of their womb, and the neck thereof: beſides alſo, this paſſage is en- 
larged in many by ſome accident, as by thruſting their own fingers more ſtrong thereinto by reaſon 
of {ome itching, or by the putting upot a Nodule or Peſſary, of the bigneſs of a mans Yard, tor to 
bring down the Courſe. Neither to have milk in their breſts is any certain fign ot loſt Virginity. 

4b 35 hes. For Hippocrates thus writes : But ifa Woman which is neither with child, nor hath had one, have 

449:574006%* milk in her breſts, then her Courſes have failed her. 

Moreover, Ariſtotle reports that there be men who have ſuch plenty of milk in their breſts, that 

it may be ſucked or milked our, 
1it.4.de if, Cardan writes, that he ſaw at Venice one Anthony Buſſey, ſome 30 years old, who had milk in his 
eimal. c. 20, brelt in ſuch plenty, as ſufficient to ſuckle a child, fo that it did not onely drop but ſpring out with 
Lih.1 2, de ſyþ- Violence like to a womans milk, Wheretore let Magitirates beware, leſt thus admoniſhed, they too 
HHitage- raſhly affent to the reports of Women. Let Phyſicians and Chirurgeons have a care let they do too 
pay 164 bring Magittrates intoan errour, which will not redound fo much to the Judges diſgrace 
as to theirs, 

But ifany defire to know whether one be poiſoned, let him ſearch for the ſymptoms and figns in 

the tore-going and particular Treatiſe of Poifons. But that this doctrine of making Reports may 


be theceatier, I think it fit to give preſidents, in imitation whereof the young Chirurgeon may trams? 
* others. 
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others. The firſt preſident ſhall be of death to enſue; a ſecond of a doubtful judginent of 
life and death; the third of an impotency of a member z the fourth of the hurting of many 
members, 

I 4.P. Chirurgeon of Paris, this twentieth day of May, by the command of the Council, centered A cettificate 
into the houſe of one Fobn Broſſey, whom I found lying in bed, woundcd on his head, with a wound of dearh. 
in his left temple, piercing the bone with a fracture, and cffrature or depreſſion of the broken bounce, 
ſcales and meninges into the ſubſtance of the brain, by means whereot his pulſe was weak, he was 
troubled with raving, convulſion, cold ſweat, and his appctite was dejeed. Whereby may be 04 
thercd that certain and ſpeedy death is at hand, In witncls whereot I have ſigned this Repoit with 
my own hand. 

By the Coroners command TI have viſited Peter Lacey, whom I found fick in bed, being wounded Anorher in « 
with a Halbard on his right thigh. Now the wound was of the bredth of three tingers, and fo decp doubrful caſe, 
that it pierccs quite through his thigh with the cutting alſo of the Vein and Artery, whence inſucd 
much effuſion of bloud, which hath exccedingly wcakned him, and cauſed him to (wound often ; 
now all his thigh is ſwollen, livid, and gives occaſion to tear worſe ſymptoms, which is the cauſe that 
the health and fatery of the party is to be doubted of. _ 

By the Jultices command I entered into the houſe of one Fames Bertey, to viſit his own brother 3 I In the loG of 
found him wounded in his right arm, with a wound of ſome four tingers bigneſs, with the cutting # Member. 
of the tendons bending the leg, and of the Veins, Arterics, and Nerves, Wherefore I athrm that he 
is in danger of his lite, by rcaſon of the malign ſymptoms that uſually happen upon ſuch wounds, 
ſuch as are great pain, a Fever, Inflammation, Ablcels, Convulſion, Gangrene, and thelike, Where- 
fore he ſtands in nccd of provident and carctul drefling, by benctit whereof if he eſcapedcath, with- 
out doubt he will continue lame during the remainder of his life, by rcaſon of the impotency of the 
wounded part. And this I affirm undcr my hand. 

We the Surgeons of Paris, by the command of the Scnate, this twenticth day of March, have viſj- AnatherintFe 
ted Maſicr Lewis Vertoman, whom we found hurt with tive wounds. The firlt inflicted on his kcad. Mrrs of divers 
in the middle of his forc-head-bone, to the bigncſs of three tingers, and it penetrates cven to the ſe- re 
cond tablc, ſo that we were forced tb pluck away three (plintcrs of the fame bone. The other was 
athwart his right check, and reacheth from his car to the mid(t of his noſe , wheretore we fiitched 
it with four tiitches. The third is on the midſt of his belly, of the bigncfs of two tingers, but fo deep 
that it aſcends into the capacity of the belly, ſo that we were forced to cut away portion of the Kall 
coming out thereat, to the bigneſs of a Walnut, becauſe having loft irs natural colour, it grew black 
and putrcficd, The fourth was upon the back of his lcft hand, the bignels almoti of tour fingers, 
with the cutting of the Veins, Arterics, Nerves, and part of the bones ot that part z whence ir is that 
he will bc lame of that hand, howſoever carctully and diligently healed. 

Now becauſe by hurting the ſpinal marrow men bccome lame ſomctimes of a leg, it is fit you 
know that the ſpinal marrow F${cends from the brain like a Rivulet for the diſtribution of the 
Nerves, which might diſtribute ſenſe and motion to all the parts under the head ; wherefore if by 
hurting the ſpinal marrow the Patients arms or hands are reſolved or numb, or wholly without 
ſenſe, it isa ſign theſe nerves are hurt which come forth of the hftth, ſixth, ſeventh Vertebre of the 
neck, But it the ſame accidents happen to the thigh, cg, or toot with refrigeration , ſo that the 
excrements flow voluntarily , without the Paticnts knowledge, or clſe are totally ſuppreſt, it is a 
ſign that the finews which proceed from the Vertebre of the loins and holy-bone are hurt, or ii 
tault 3 ſo that the animal faculty beſtowing ſenſe and motion upon the whole body, and the benefit 
of openivg and ſhutting of the ſphin&ter muſcle of the bladder and tundament, cannot thew it ſelf in 
theſe parts, by which means ſudden dcath happens, clpecially if there be dithculty of breathing 
therewith. . 

Being to make Report of a Child killed by the Mother, have a care that you make a diſcrect Re- , conticn I 
port, whether the child were perfect in all the parts and members thereot, that the Judge may equally making Re- 
puniſh the author thereof. For he meritcth tar greater puniſhment, who hath killed a child pertectly port of a Wo- 
{ſhaped and made in all the membcrs 3 that is, he which hath killed a live child, than he which hath wry! _ 
killed an Embryon, that is, acertain concretiou of the ſpermatick body. For Moſes punitheth the tor- killed, "OY 
mer with death, as that he thould give lite tor lite, but the other with a pecuniary mulct. But Iudg it 
hit to excmplihe this report by a preſident, ; 

I A.P. By the Judges command viſited Miſtrifs Margaret Ulmargy, whom I tound fick in bcd, ha- 
vivg a firong Feycr vpon her, with a convullion and cttlux of bloud out ot hcr womb, by reafon of 
a wound in her lowcr bclly, below her navel on the right tide, penctrating, into the capacity of her 
belly, and the wound therein z whence it hath come to pals, that the was dclivercd bctore her time of 
a male child, perfc& in all his members, but dead, being killed by the fame wound, piercing through 
his (cull into the marrow of the brain, Which in a ſhort time will be the death ot the Mother allo. 

In teſtimony whereof, I have put my hand and {cal. 
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2 better thought came into my head, which was, to bring Man , whoſe cure I had undertaken, R 
from his Infancy to his End, and even to his Grave ſo that nothing might be here detective 
whichhe Surgeon might by his Profeſſion perform about Mans body cither alive or dead, Vert- 
ly there hath ſcarce ever becn a Nation ſo barbarous, which hath not oncly becn carctul for ihe 
Burial, but alſo for the Embalming or preſcrving of their me bodics. For the very Scythians, who 
; nn MV”, 


[| Had determincd to finiſh this my tedious work with the precedent Treatiſe of Reports but 
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The care of have ſeemed to exceed other Nations in barbarouſneſs and inhumanity, have done this; for (accor- 


the Scytbians 


ding to Herodotws) the Scythians bury not the corps of their King, before that being imbowelled and 


in.che embal- 1; fed full of bcaten Cypreſs, Frankincenſe, the Seeds of Parflcy, and Anife, he be alſo wrapped 


ming their 


dead. 


in Cere-cloths. The like care hath alſo poſſeſſed the minds of the Ethiopians , for having disbur- 


The like care thened the corps of their friends of their entrails and fleſh, they plaſtered them over, and then 
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they thus rough-caſt them , they painted them over with colours ſo to expreſs the dead to the lite 
they incloſed them thus adorned in a hollow pillar of Glaſs, that thus incloſed they may be ſeen 
and yet not annoy the Spectators with their ſmell. Then were they kept for the ſpace of a year, 
in the hands of their next kindred 3 who, during this ſpace, offered and ſacrificed to them. The 
year ended, they carried them forth of the City, and placed them about the Walls each in his pro- 
per Vault, as Herodotus affirms. But this pious care of the dead did far otherwiſe affect the Egy- 
ptians than it did other Nations : For they vere fo ſtudious to preſerve the memory of their Ance- 
{tors, that they embalmed their whole body with aromatick ointments, and fet them in tranſ- 
lucent Urns, or glaſs Cells, in the more eminent and honoured part of their houſes, that ſo they 
might have them daily in their ſight, and might be as monuments and inciters to ſtir up them 
toimitate their Fathers and Grandfires Vertues. Beſides alſo the bodies thus embalmed with aro- 
matick and balſamick ointments, were in ſtead of a moſt ſure pawn, ſo that if any Egyptian had need 
of a great ſum of money, they might eaſily procure it of ſuch as knew them and their neighbours, 
by pawning the dead body of ſome of their dead Parents, For by this means the Creditor was cer- 
tain, that he which pawncd it, would ſooner loſe his life than break his promiſe. But it all things 
ſo unhappily ſucceeded withany, fo that through poverty he could not fetch home his pawn again, 
but was forced to forego it, he was ſo infamous amongſt all men, during the rett of his life, as ane 
baniſhed, or forlorn ; and loſing his freedom he ſhall becomea ſervant, yea, ſcorned and reviled of all 
men, he ſhould be accounted unworthy to cnjoy the light and ſociety of men. And certainly the 
tians underſtanding thelife which we here lead, to be of ſhort continuance, compariſon being 


non ary made with that which we are to live after ſeparation of the ſoul from the body, they were more 
amide. negligent in building their houſes they dwelt in, but in rearing the Pyramids which thould ſerve 
them in ftead of Sepulchres, they were ſo beyond reaſon ſumpruous and magnificent, that tor the 

building one of theſe Editices ſo renowned over all the World, which King Cheopes begun, a hundred 

thouſand men were every three moneths, for twenty years ſpace there kept at work: It was five 

furlongs, and being ſquare, each fide was 800 foot long , and ſo much in height. Almoſt all the 

: pieces of marble went to the building thercof, were thirty foot long, engraven and carved with 
Lib. 2. various workmanſhip, as Herodotus reports, But before the bodies were committed to theſe mag- 


nificent Sepulchres, they were carricd to the Salters and Embalmers, who for that purpoſe had 
allowance out of the publick fiock. Theſe beſmearcd them with aromatick and balſamick Oint- 
ments, and ſewed up the inciſions they made, then firewed them owgr with Salt, and then covercd 
them with Brine for 70 days; which being expired, they waſhed them , being taken thence , 
and all the filth being taken off, they wrapped them in Cotten cloths, glued together with a 
certain gum 3 then their Kinſmen placed them thus ordered in a woodden Coffin carved like to a 
man. This was the ſacred and accuſtomed rite of Embalming and Burying dead bodies amongſt 
the Egyptians which were of the richer ſort. Our Countrymen the French, ſtirred up with the 
likedefire, embalm the bodies of their Kings and Nobles with Spices and ſweet Ointments. Which 
cuſtom they may ſeem piouſly and chriltianly to have taken trom the Old and New Teſtament, 
and the ancient and laudable cuſtom of the for you may read in the New Teſtament that 
Foſeph bought a fine linnen cloth, and Nicodemus brought a mixture of Myrrh and Aloes about 
100 pound weight, that they might embalm and bury the body of Feſis Chrift our Saviour, for 
a ſign and argumeht of the renovation and future integrity which they hoped for by the Reſurre- 
ion of the dead. Which thing the Fews had received by Tradition from their Anceſtors. For 
Joſh in the Old Teſtament commanded his Phyſicians that they ſhould embalm the dead body of 

is Father with Spices. 
But the body which is to be embalmed with Spices for very long continuance, muſt firſt of all be 
bowelled, keeping the heart apart, that it may be embalmed and kept as the Kinsfolks ſhall think 
fit. Alſo the brain, the ſcull being divided with a Saw, ſhall be taken out. Then ſhall you make 
deep incifions along the arm, thighs, legs, back, loins and buttocks, eſpecially where the greater 
Veins and Arteries run, firſt that by this means the bloud may be preſſed forth: which otherwiſe 
would putrefie and give occaſion and beginning to putrefaCtion to the reſt of the body 3 and then 
that there may be ſpace to put in the aromatick powders z the whole body {hall be waſhed over with 
a Sponge dipped in Aqua vite and firong Vinegar, whercin ſhall be boiled Wormwood, Aloes, Co- 
loquintida, common Salt and Alum, Then thele inciſions, and all the paſſages and open places of 
the body, and the three bellies ſhall be ſtuffed with the tollowing Spices groſly powdered. - & Pulv. 
roſar. chamem. melil. balſami, menthe, anethi, ſalvie, lavend. roriſmar. marjoran. thymi, abſynthii, cyperi, 
calami aromat. gentiane, ireos florent. aſſe odorate, caryophyll. nucis moſchat. cinnamomi, ſtyracis, calamite. 
benjoini, myrrhe, aloes, ſantal. omnium quod ſufficit, Let the inciſions be ſewed up, and the open ſpa- 
ces that nothing fall out ; then forthwith let the whole body be anointcd with Turpentine diſſolved 
with Oil of Roſes and Camomil, adding, if you ſhall think it fit, ſome Chymical Oils of Spices, and 
then let it be again ftrewcd over with the fore-mentioned Powder; then wrap it in alinen cloth, 
and then in Cere-cloths. 

Laſtly, letit be put in a Coffin of Lead ſure ſoldered and filled up with drie ſweet herbs. But if 
there be no plenty of the fore-mentioned Spices, as it uſually happens in belieged Towns, the Surgeon 
ſhall be contented with the powder of quenched lime, common aſhes made ot Oak-wood, * 

For thus the body being over and above waſhed in firong Vinegar or Lye, ſhall be kept a long time 


if ſo be thata great diſſolying heat do not bear (way, or if it be not put ina hot and moilt you 
An 
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And this condition of time and place is the cauſe why the dead bodies of Princes and Kings, though Why the bo- 
embalmed with Art and colt, within the fpace of fx or ſeven days, in which they are kept to dies of our 
be ſhewed to the people after their embalming, do caſt forth ſo grievous a ſcent, that none can in- _— __ s 
dure itz fo that they are forced to be putina leaden Coffin. For the air which encompaſſeth them ——_—: 
groweth ſo hot by reafon of the multitude of people flowing to the ſpectacle, and the: burning, corrupt in a 
of lights night and day, that the {mall portion of the native heat which remaineth beivg diſſipated, few days. 
they ealily putrefie , eſpecially when as they are not firſt moiſtened and maccrated in the liquor of 
aromatick things, as the Egyptians anciently uſcd to do, ſiceping them in brine for 70 days, as I for« 
merly told you out of Herodotus. T put in mind hereby, uſe, that ſo the embalming may become 
the more durable, to fieep the bodies (being imbowelled, and pricked all over with ſharp bodkins, 
that ſo the liquor hindering putretaction may penetrate the deeper into them) in a wooden Tub 
tilled with firong Vinegar of the decoction of aromatick and bitter things, as Aloes, Rue, Worm- 
wood, and Coloquintida 3 and there keep them for twenty days, pouring thereintoeleven or twelve 
pints of Aqua vite. Then taking it forth, and fſctting it on the feet, I keep it in aclear and drie 
place, I have at home the body of one that was hanged, which I begged of the Sheriff, embalmed 
after this manner 3 which remains found for more than 25 years, ſo that you may tell all the 
muſcles of the right tide, (which I have cut up cven to their heads, and plucked them from thoſe 
that are next them for diltinCtions fake, that ſo I may view them with mine cycs, and handle them 
with my hands as often as I pleaſe, that by renewing my memory I may work more certainly and 
{urcly, when as I have any more curious operation to be performed) the left fide remain whole, and 
the Lungs, Heart, Diaphragma. Stomach, Splene, Kidnics, Beard, Hairs, yea and the Nails, which be- 
ing pared, I have often obſerved to grow again to their form and bigneſs. 

And lct this be the bound of this our immenſe labour, and by Gods favour, our reſt ; to who 
Almighty, All-powertul, Immortal and Inviſible, be aſcribed all honour and glory for ever and ever; 


Amen. 
Labor improbus omnia vincit. 


The End of the Treatiſe of Reports, and Embalming the Dead. 0 


BOOK XXIX_ 
The eApology and Treatiſe, containing the Voyages made into 


drvers places, by Ambroſe Parey of Laval im Maine, 
Counſellor and Chief Chirurgeon to tha King. 


CO" 


= Ruly ] had not put my hand tothe Pen, to write on ſuch a thing, were it not that ſome of whar thb 
WE have impudently injured, taxed, and more through particular hatred, diſgraced me, than Adverfary ac- 
tor zcal or love they bear to the publick good 3 which was, concerning my manner of cuſerh the Au- 
tying the Veins and Arteries, writing thus as followeth : thor. 

Male igitur © nimium arroganter inconſultus &- temerarins quidam, vaſurum itionem poſt The words of 
emortui membri reſeltinem a veteribus omnibus plurimum commendatam &- ſemper probatam damnare auſis Adverſt» 
eft, novum quendam deligandi vaſa modum, contra veteres omnes medicos, ſine ratione, experientia & judicio 
docere cupiens, nec anmmadvertit majora multo pericula ex ipſa vaſorum deligatione quam acu partem ſa- 
nam profunde transfigendo adminiſtrari vult, unminere quam ex ipſa uſtione, Nam fi act nervoſam ali- 
quam partem, vel nervrum ipſum pupugerit, dum its novo & inuſitato modo venam abſurde conatur con- 
ſtringere , nova inflammatto neceſſario conſequetur, & qua Commlſio & a convulſione citz mors, Duorum 
ſymptomatum mett Galenus non ante tranſverſa vlnera ſuere audebat ( quod tamen minus erat periculo- 
ſum) quam muſeulorum aponciuroſes demidaſſet. Adde quod forcipes quibus poſt ſetionem iterum carnem 
dilacerat , cum retrafta verſus originem vaſa ſe poſſe extrahere -ſomniat, non minorem adferant dolorem 
quam innita ferraments admota» Dnod fi quis laniatum expertus incolumis evaſerit , is Deo optimo ma- 
ximo, citjus beneficentia critdelitate iſta & carnificina liberatus eft, maximas gratias habere & ſemper a- 
gere debet , which is thus : Ill then, and too arrogantly a certain indiſcrcet and raſh perſon would 
blame and condemn the cauterizing of Veſſels atter the amputation of a rotten and corrupted 
member, much praifed and commended, and always approved by the Ancients; defiring to thew 
and tcach us without Reaſon, Judgment, and Experience, a new way to tie the Veſſels, againſt the ” 
opinion of the ancient Phylicians, taking no heed, nor being well adviſed, that there happens tar 
oreatcr perils and accidents, through this new way of tying the Veſſels (which he will have to 
be made with 2Needle, picrcing deeply the ſound part) then by the burning and uſtion of the faid 
Veſſels; for if thc Needle ſhall prick any nervous part, yea the Nerve it ſelt, when he (hall by this 
new and unaccuſtomed way, ab{urdly conſtrain the vein by binding it, there mult neceſlarily tol- 
low a new Inflammation 3 trom the Inflammation a Convulſion , trom a Convullion, Death : for 
fear of which accidents, Galen never durlt ſtitch tranſverſal wounds, (which notwith{tanding were 
leſs dangerous) before he had diſcovered the Aponeuroſes of the Muſcles. Morcover the Pincers 
with which, after the ſe&ion, the fleſh is again dilacerated, while he thinks to draw the Veſſels 
out which are drawn in toward their original, bring, no leſs pain than the cautering ironsdo. And 
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if any one having experimented this new manner of cruelty have eſcaped danger, he ought toren- 
der thanks to Almighty God for ever, through whoſe goodneſs he hath been freed fromtuch tyran- 
ny, feeling rather his executioner than his methodical Chirurgeon. 

O what ſweet words are here, for one who is ſaid to. be a wiſe and learned Doctor ? he remem- 
bers not that his white beard admoniſheth him, not to ſpeak any thing unworthy ofhis age, and 
that he onght to put off and drive out of him all envy and rancour conceived againſt his neighbour, 
So now I will prove by Authority, Reaſon and Experience, that the ſaid Veins and Arteries ought to 
be tied, 

, Authorities. : 
S for Authorities, I will come to that of that worthy ran Hippocrates, who wills and com- 
A mands the cure of Fiftulaes in the Fundament by ligature, as well to conſume the calloſity, as to 
avoid hzmorrhagy. In the Book of Fiſtulacs of the Fundament, Chap.3. Book 5. leat 4. 

Galen, Treatiſe 2. chap.17.in his Method, ſpeaking of a Flux of Bloud made by an outward cauſe, 
of whom ſee here the words, It is (ſaith he) moſt ſure to tie the root of the Veſſel, which I wnderſtand to be 
that which is moſt near to the Liver or the Heart. : 

Arvicen, Treatiſe 3. Do&.1. chap. 3. commands to tie the Vein and the Artery, after it is diſcovered 
towards his original. 1 ; 

Guido of Cauliac, ſpeaking of the wounds of the Veins and Arteries, injoineth the Chirurgeon to 
make the ligature in the Veſlcl, : 

Maſter Holier in the 3. Book, chap. 4. of the matter of Chirurgery, ſpeaking of a flux of bloud, 
commands expreſly to tie the veſlels. : 

Calmetheus in 12.chap. of the wounds in the Veins and Arteries, tells a moſt ſure way to ſtay a 
flux of bloud by ligature of the Veſſel, | 

Celſis, Chap. 26, Book. 5. from whom the ſaid Phyſician hath ſnatched the moſt part of his Book, 

chargcth expreſly, to tic the Veſſels in a flux of bloud happening to wounds, as a remedy molt cafie 
and molt {urc, ; 

Veſalins in his Chirurgery, Chap.4. Book 3. willeth that the Veſlel be tied in a flux of bloud, 

Fobn deVigo, Book 1, Treatiſe 1. tteating of Hzmorrhagy in bleeding wounds, commands to tic 

the Vein and the Artery. 

Teganltius, Chap. 12. Book 2. treating of the means to ſtay the flux of bloud, commands to pinch 
the Vein or Artery with a Crow or Parrots bill, then to tic it with a very ſtrong thred. 

Peter of Argillata of Bullonge, Treatiſe 4. Chap.1 1. Book 1.diſcourſing of a flux of bloud, and the 
means to ſiop it, giveth a fourth way expreſly, which is made by ligature of the Veſſels. 

Fobn Andreas a Cruce, a Venetian, Book 1. Se&.3. Chap.16. Pag,5. upon the 88 Chapter of the Book 

of Paxl, makes mention of a method to ſay a flux of bloud by the ligature of the Veſſels. 

D* Alechamp commands to tie the Veins and Arteries, ' " 

Sce then (my little good man) the Authorities which command you to tie the Veſſels. As for 
the Reaſons, I will debate of them. 

The Hzmorrhagy (ſay youPis not ſo much to be feared in the ſection of the Kall, as that of the 
Varices, and the inciſion of the temporal Arteries, as after the Amputation of a member. Now 
you your ſelf command that in cutting the Varices, the flux of bloud be ſtopped by the ligature of 
the Veſſels. In the Book 2. Chap. of Angealogy , leaf 176. you command the ſame in the Book 
of Stitches, Chap. 1. ſpzaking of the ſtitch with the amputation and ſection of the Kall, changed 
by the outward air; ſce here your own words: After that mult be conſidered concerning the Kall: 
for if there be any part corrupted, putrehed, withered, or blackiſh: firſt having tied, forfear of a 
flux of bloud, you do not bid afterwards to have it cauteriſed, But to ſay the truth, you have your 
eyes (hut, and all your ſenſes dulled, when you would ſpeak againſt fo ſure a method, and that it 
is not . but through anger and an ill will. For there is nothing which hath more power todrive 
Reaſon from her ſeat, than Choler and Anger, Moreover when one comes to cauterize and di{- 
member the parts, oftentimes when the Eſchar comes to fall off, there happens a new flux of bloud : 
As I have ſeen divers tirhes, not having been yet inſpired by God, with fo ſure a means then when 
I uſed the heat of fire. Which if you have not found, or underſtood this method in the Books of 
the Ancients, you ought not thus to tread it under your fcet,, and ſpeak unluckily of one, whoall 
his life hath preferred the profit of the Common-wealth before his own particular. It is not more 


Galex in Book than reaſonable to be found upon the ſaying of Hippocrates, in the Chapter of Burning, Book 2. Leaf 
4.of the Meth. 206, upon whole Authority you ſerve your ſelf, which is thus. That what the medicament cureth 


and in the 
Book of Art 
of Hippocrates, 
A ph.2.Book 1. 


not, the iron doth z and what the iron doth not amend, the fire exterminateth : It is a thing which 
{avours not of a Chriſtian, to fall to burning at the firſt daſh, without ſtaying for any more gentle 
remedies. As you your {clf write in the tirtt Book, leaf 5. ſpeaking of the conditions required ina 


In the Book of Chirurgeon to cure well; which paſſages you borrow from ſome other place : tor that which may 


Arts Panuas 


of what the 
Eſchar 1s 
made. 


be done gently without fire, is much more commended than otherwiſe, Is it nota thing which all 
Schools hold as a Maxim, that we muſt always begin with moſt eafie remedies, which it they be 
not ſuthcient, we muſt then come to extreme, following the dodrine of Hippocrates ? Galen com- 
mands in the place before alledged, to treat or dreſs the diſeaſed quickly, fately, and with the leaf 
pain that is poſſible, , 
Let us cometo Reaſon, 

A, ] Ow ſoit is, that one-cannot apply hot irons but with extreme and vchement pain in a ſen- 
4 ible part void of a Gangrene, which would be cauſe of+a Convullion, Fever, yea, oft-times 
of Death, Moreover it would be a long while afterwards before the poor Patient were cured, 
becauſe that by the ation of the fire there. is made an efchar , which proceeds trom the ſubject 
fleſh, which being fallen, Nature mult regenerate a new fleſh in ficad of that which hath been bur- 
ned 3 as alſo the bone remains diſcovered and bare; and by this means, for the moſt part there re- 
mair.s 
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mains an ulcer incurable. Moreover there is yet another accident. It happeneth that oftentimes 
the cruſt being fallen off, the fleſh not beipg well renewed, the bloud ifſueth out as it did before; 
But when they (hall be tied, the ligature falls not off until the firit fleſh have very well covered them 
again : which is proved by Galen in the fifth Book of his Meth. ſaying, that Eſcharotick Medicins 
which cauſe a Cruſt or Eſchar, whenſoever they fall off, leave the part more bare than the natural ha- 
bit requires. For the generation of a cruſt procceds from the parts ſubje&, and which are Yituate 
round about it, being alſo burned, as I may ſay : wheretore by how much the part is burnt, by ſo 
much it loſeth the natural heat, Then tell me when it is neceſſary to uſe eſcharotick Medicins, or words of the 
cautering irons? *Tis when the flux of bloud is cauſed by crofion, or ſome gangrene or putreta- Adverſary. 
ion, Now is it thus? in freſh bleeding wounds there is neither gangrene, nor putrefaQtion. 

Therefore, the cauteries ought not to be there applied. And when the Ancients cominanded to ap- 

ply hot irons to the mouths of the veſſels, it hath not been onely to ſtay the flux of bloud, but chietly 

to correc the malignity , or gangrenous putrefaction which might ſpoil the neighbouring parts. 

And it muſt be here noted, that it I had known \uch accidents to happen, which you have declarcd 

in your Book, in drawing and tying the veſſels, I had never been twice deceived 3 nor would 1 ever 

have left by my writings to poſterity, ſuch a way of fiopping a flux of bloud. But I writ it after I 

had ſeen it done, and did it very often with happy ſucceſs. See then what may happen through 

your in@nliderate counſel, without examining, or ttanding upon the facility of tying the ſaid veſſels. 

For ſee, here is your {cope and propolition, to tie the veſlels atter amputation is a new remedy, lay 

you, then it mult not be uſed; it is an ill argument tor a Doctor, 

But as for that (ſay you) one muſt uſe tire attcr the amputation of members, to conſume and Propoſitions 
dric the putrefaQtion, which is a common thing in gangrenes and mortihcations, that indeed hath of the Adver- 
no place here, becauſe the practice is to amputate the part above that which is mortitied and cor- 
rupted 3, as Celſus writes and commands, to make the amputation upon the ſecond part, rather than 
to leave any whit of the corrupted. I would willingly ask you, it when a vein is cut tranſverſe, and In Book s. ch. 
that it is very much retracted towards the original, whether you would make no conſcience to 25- and Book 
burn till that you had found the oritice of the vein or artery 3 and if it be not more ealie onely 7 C33. 
with a Crow-bill to pinch and draw the vclicl, and lo tie it? In which you may openly ſhew your 
ignorance, and that you have your mind fcizcd with much rancor and choler. Wedaily fee theli- |, 4. 4.15. 
gature of the veſlels practiſed with happy ſucceſs, after the amputation of a part, which I will now Dken, Bk 
vcritie by Experiences and Hiltories, of thoſe to whom the ſaid ligature hath been made, and perſons 2. 
yet living, 

The 1Goalf Fune 1582, in the preſence of Mr. Fobn Liebaud DoQtor in the Faculty of Phylick at Experiences. 
Paris, Claud Viard (worn Surgeon, Mr. Mathurin Huron Surgeon of Montieur de S:xcoray, and my felt, A nonble Hit 
Fobn Charbonel Maſter Barber-Surgeon of Paris, well underltanding the Theorick and Practick of ſtory. 
Surgery, did with good dexterity amputate the left leg of a Woman tormented the ſpace of three 
years with extreme pain, by reaſon of a great Caries which was in the bone Aſtragal, Ceboides, great 
and little focy, and through all the nervous parts, through which the felt extreme and intolerable 
pains night and day : ſhe is called Mary of Hoſtel, aged 28 'yecars or thereabouts, wife of Peter Herve 
Eſquire of the Kitchin to the Lady Ducheſs of Vzez, dwelling in the ſtreet of Verbozs, on the other 
lide St. Martin in the Ficlds, dwelling at the ſign of the St. Fobns head z where the ſaid Charbonel cut 
off the ſaid leg the bredth of four large tingers below the Knee, and after that he had inciſed the fleth, The operarton 
and ſawed the bone, he griped the vein with a Crow-bill, then the artery, then tied them 3 from of Charbonet. 
whence I protelt to God (which the company that were tncre can witneſs) that in all the operation : 
that was ſuddenly done, there was not f{pilt one Porrenger of bloud ; and I bid the faid Charbonel 
tolet it bleed morc, following the precept of Hippocrates , that it is good in all wounds and invete- 
rate ulcers, to let the bloud run 3; by this means the part is leis ſubj<& to inflammation. The taid {1 gook of 
Charbonel continued the drefling of her, who was curcd in two moneths, without any flux of Ulcers. 
7 happening unto her, or otherill accident 3 and the went toſce you at your lodging being per- 

{cctly cured. ; 
Another Hiſtory of late memory, of a Singing-man of our Ladies Church, named Mr. Colt, who Another Ht- 
broke both the bones of his leg which were cruſhed in divers picces, infomuch that there was no 
hope of cure, to withſtand a Gangrene and mortitication, and by conſequence death. Monticur 
Helin Doctor Regent in the Faculty of Phyſick, a man of honour and good knowledge, Claud.Viard 
and Simon Peter, (worn Surgeons of Paris, men well exercifcd in Surgery; and Balthazar of Leſtre, 
and Leonard de Leſchenal, Maſter Barber-Surgeons, well experimented in the operations of Surgery, 
wereall of opinion, to withltand the accidents aforeſaid, to make entire amputation of the whole 
leg, alittle above the broken and thivered bones and the torn nerves, veins, arterics3 the opera- 
tion was nimbly done by the (aid Viard, and the bloud ſtanched by the ligature of the veſlels in the 
preſence of the ſaid Helin, and Mr. Tonſard great Vicar of our Ladies Church, and was continually 
dreſſed by the ſaid Leſchenal, and I went to fee him otherwhiles: he was happily cured without the 

application of hot irons, and walketh luſtily with a wooden leg, 

In the year 1583. the 10. day of December, Touſſiant Poſſon born at Ronievi/le , at this preſent Another Hi- 
dwelling at Beaxvais near Dorrdan, having, his leg all ulcered, and all the bones caricz'd ard rot- ſtory. 
ten, prayed me for the honour of God to cut off his leg, by reaſon of the great pain, which he could 
no longer endure. Aﬀter his body was prepared, I cauſed his leg to be cut off, four tingers below 
the rotula of his knee, by Daniel Powlet one of my ſervants, to teach him, and to embolden him in 
ſuch works 3 and there he readily ticd the veſſels to [tay the bleeding, without application of hot 
irons, in the preſence of Fames Guillemaze ordinary Surgeon to the King, and Fobn Charbonel Ma- 
ſter Surgeon of Paris : and during the cure was viſited by Mr. Laffile and Mr. Coxrtin, Doctors Re- 
gent in the Faculty of Medicin at Paris. The (aid operation was made in the houſe of John Gobel 
Inn-keeper, dwelling at the fign of the White Horſe in the Greve. I will not here forget to lay, © 
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Another Hi- the Lady Princeſs of Montpenfier, knowing that he was = and in my hands, gave him money to pay 
ſtory. for his Chamber and Diet, He was well cured, God be praiſed, and is returned home to his houſe 
with a woodden leg. | R 
= _— A Gangrene happened to half of the leg to one named Nicolas Meſnager, aged 76 years, dwelling 
__ ; #904 in St. Honores fireet, at the ſign of the Basket , which happened to him through an inward caulc, fo 
cauſe, that we were confirained to cut off his leg, to ſave his life : and it was taken oft by Anthony Renard, 
Maſter Barber-Surgeon of Paris, the 16. day of December 1583. inthe preſence of M. Le Fort, and 
M. Le Nave, ſworn Surgeons of Parisz and the bloud was ſtanched by the Ligature of the Veſſels, and 
he isat this preſent cured and in health, walking with a woodden leg. 
Another Hi- A Watcr-man at the Port of Neſſe, dwclling near Monſieur de Mas, Poſt-maſter, named Fohn Boyf- 
tory. ſerear, in whoſe hands a Musket brake aſunder, which broke the bones of his hand, and rent and 
tore the other parts in ſuch ſort, that it wasnecdful and nccefſary to make ampuration of the hand 
Operation ,. two fingers above the wriſt: which was done by James Gillemau, then Surgeon in ordinary to the 


— EDN King, who dwelt at that time with me. The operation likewiſe being readily done, and the bloud 
ltanched by the ligature of the veſſcls, without burning irons, he is at this preſent living. 

Another Hi- —A Merchant Groccr dwelling in St. Denis ſtrect at the ſign of the great Toxernois, named the Fudge, 

ſtory. who fell upon his head, where was madea wound near the temporal muſcle, where he had an artcry 


—_—_ . opened, from whence iſſued forth bloud with great impetuolity, infomuch that common remedies 

a would not ſerve the turn 3 I was called thither,where I found Mr.R»ſſe, Mr.Cointeret, Mr Viard,lworn 
Surgeons of Paris, to ſtay bloud ; where preſently I took a needle and thred and tied the artery, and 
it bled no more after that, and was quickly cured. Mr. Roſſellet can witneſs it, not long ſince Deacon 
of your Faculty, who was in the cure with us. 

Another j- = A Serjeant of the Chaſtlet dwelling near St. Andrew des 4rts, who had a ftroke of a Sword upon 


ſtory. the throat in the Clacks Meadow, which cut aſunder the jugular vein extern: as ſoon as he was hurt 
Another ope- he put his handkerchief upon the wound, and came to look me at my houle, and when he took away 
— his handkerchief, the bloud leaped out with great impetuolity : I ſuddenly tied the vein toward the 


root 3 he by this means was ſtanched and cured, thanks be to God. And it one had tollowed your 
. manner of ttanching bloud by cauteries, I leave it to be ſuppoſed whether he had been cured 3 I think 
he had been dead in the hands of the Operator. It I would recite all thoſe whoſe veſſels were ticd 
to ftay the bloud, which have been cured, I ſhould not have ended this long times ſo that methinks 
there are Hiſtories enough recited to make you believe the bloud of veins and arteries is ſurely ſtan- 
ched without applying any outward cauterics. 
Di Ballas, He that doth ſtrive againſt Experience, 
Deigns not totalk, of any learned Science. 


Ow my little Maſter, ſecing that you reproach me that Ihave not written all the operations 
_ 6.C.4- of Surgery in my Works, which the Ancients write of, I ſhould be very ſorry tor it; for then 
oor 2.04 . indced might you juſtly call me Carnifex. I have left them becauſe they are too crucl, and am wil- 
S&&,,, ling tofollow the Moderns, who have moderated ſuch cruelty : which notwithſtanding you have fol- 
lowed ſtep by ſtep, as appeareth by the operations, here written, extracted from your Book, which 
you have drawn here and there from certain ancient Authors, ſuch as follow, and ſuch as you 
have never practiſed nor ſcen. 
The Firſt Operation. 
in the ſecond _ inveterate fluxions of the Eyes, and Meagrims, Paulus Xgineta as allo Albucaſis commaid 
—— to make Arteriotomy ſee here the words of the ſame Zginete. You mark the arteries which are 
pon. atiſm, bchind the Ears, then divide them in cutting ro the very bone, and make a great inciſion, the bredth 
Book | 4. ch. Of two fingers, even till the artery be found, as you command to be done in your Book 3 but I hold- 
laſt of the ing theopinion of Galen, who commands to dreſs the diſcaſe quickly, fately, and with the lcaft pain 
_ that is poſſible; I teach the young Surgeon the means to remedy ſuch evils in opening the arteries 
In the 4, cl. }chind the ears, and thoſe of the temples, with one onely inciſion, as a letting bloud, and not to 


of the 1 6.Book "v6 . 
of my Work. make a great i”ciſion, and cut out work for a long time, 


Book 6.C.7. 

Book 2.c.5. The Second. 

In the 2. Book O Fluxions which are made a long time upon the Eyes, Paul Aginete and Albzcafis command 
chap. of Peri- to make inciſion, which they call Periſcythiſmas or Augiology of the Greeks; and ſee here the 


ſeythiſm. words of Paul: In this Operation firſt the head is ſhaved, then taking heed of touching the temporal muſcles, 

- « tranſverſe inciſion muſt be made, beginning at the left temple, and finiſhing at the right > which you have 

put in your Book word for word, without changing any thing : which ſheweth openly you are a 

right Wound-maker, as may be ſeen in the Chapter which you call the Crown-cut, which is made 

we 38 os half round under the Coronal ſuture from one temple to another, even to the bone. Now I do not 

of the g. Book feach ſuch a cruel kind of remedy, but inſtru the Operator by Reaſon, Authority, and notable proof 
of my Works, of a ſure and certain way to remedy ſuch affeftions without butchering men in this kind. 


The third Operation. 
The third. ] N the cure of Empyema, Pan! /Eginete, Albucaſis and Celſus commanded to apply ſome thirteen, 
Book 6. ch.44. J others fifteen Cauterics to give iflue to the matter containcd in the breſt, as the ſaid Celſrs in the 


Book 2. ch. 3. aforeſaid place appointeth for Afthmatick people, which is a thing out of all reaſon (with reſpe&t 
to their honor be it ſpoken ) that fince the Surgcons (cope is to give ifſue to the matter therein 
contained, there is no other queſtion then to make apertion, to evacuate the matter in the moſt 
inferiour part, I have ſkewed the young Surgeon the means todo it ſafely, without tormenting the 
Patients for nothing, 
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The Forth Operatirn, 
1 N Paps that are too great, Par! Fginet and Albucaſis commands to make a crols-incifion, to take 
I out all the tat, and then join together the wound by ſtitch: in bricf, it is to fiay aman alive, 
which I have ncver praQtiſed, nor counſel it to be done by the young Surgeon. 
The Fifth Operation. 
A Linc afis ard Parl Fginet will cauterize the Liver and the Splene with hot irons, which the Mo- 
4 dernshave never practiſed 3 tor indecd Reaſon is manitettly repugnant thercunto. 
The Sixth Operation. 
N the Paracentef's wl.ich is made in the third kind of Dropſie called Aſcites, Celine Aureliznus 
commandeth diverſc apertions to be made in the belly. Albreafis applics nine actual Cauterics, 
that is to ſay, four about the Navel, one upon the Stomach, and one upon the Splenc, cne upon the 
Liver, two behind the Spondyls,. one of them near the breſt, the laſt near the Stomach. A tins is 
Iikcwiſe of the ſame opinion , to open the belly with diverſc cautcries. Part Aginet commands to 
apply hve actual cautcrics to make the ſaid Paracenteſis. But abhorring ſuch a kind of burning, of 
which you ſpeak much in your third Book. I ſhew another kind of praftice, the which is done by 
making a ſimple inciſion in the ſaid belly, as may be feen in my Works, with happy ſucceſs, I donot 
teach young men in my Works the manner of burning, which the Ancicnts have called ir/fibulare, 
that 15 not in practice, though Celſis writeth of it. | 
The Seventh Operation, | 
br theSciatick procceding from an internal cauſe, and bccauſe the viſcous humours diſplace the 
bones, Paxl commands to burn or cauterize the ſaid joint to the bone : Dizſcorides commands 
the ſame, which I do not hind expcdicnt, taking indication from the ſubjacent parts : for there where 
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one would burn, it is in the place of four twiff-muſcles, under which paſſeth the great nerve deſcend- £72: uponthe 


ing from the Holy-bone 3 which bcing burnt I leave it to your cenſure what might happen, as Galen 
remarketh ſpeaking of the w/fion which mutt be made in the ſhoulders, callcd hamerts. 
The Eighth Operation. 
N the outward luxation of the Spondyls, Hippocrates commands to bind the man right upon a 
Ladder,thc arms and legs tied and bound : then afterwards having raiſcd the Ladder to the top of 
a Tower, or the ridge ot an houſe, witha great rope in apully, then to let the Patient fall plamb down 
upon the hard pavement; which Hippocrates ſays was done in his time. But Ido not thew of any 
ſuch way of giving the Strapado to men but 1 ſhew the Surgeon, in my Work, the way torcduce 
them ſurcly, and without great pain. Morcover I ſhould be forry to follow the ſaying of the faid 
Hippocrates, in the third Book De Morbis, who commands in the diſeaſe called Volzrelus, to cauſe 
the belly to be blown with a pair of Bellows, putting the noſcl of them into the inteſtinum retun:, 
and then blow there till the belly be much ſtretched, afterwards to give an emollicnt Clyſtcr, and to 
ſtop the Fundament with a Sponge. Such practice as this is not made now adays, therefore won- 
der not if I have not fpoken of it. And younot being contented to patch together the operations 
of the aboveſaid Authors, you have alfo taken divers in my Works, as every man may know : which 
ſheweth manifeſtly that there is nothing of your own in your Szrgrons Griide. Ilcave out divers 
other unprohtable operations which you quote in your Book, without knowing what Bcaſts they 
are, in never having {cen them pradiſcd ; but becauſe you have found them written in the Books of 
the Ancients, you have put them into your Book, 

Murcover you {ay that you will tcach me my lefſon in the operations of Surgery, whic!: I think 
you cannot do: becauſe I have not onely learned them in my ſtudy , and by the hearing of many 
years the Icffons of Dodtors of Phyſick: but as I have ſaid bctore in my Epilile to rhe Reader, 
I was rclidcnt the {pace of three years in the Hoſpital of Paris, where 1 had the mcans to uſe and 
I:arn divers works cf Surgery, upon divers Diſeaſes , together with the Anatomy, upon a great 
number of dead bodies, as oftentimes I have ſufficiently made trial publickly iu the Phylicians 
School at Paris, and my good luck hath made me ſeen much more. For being called to the ſervice of 
the King of France, (tour of which I have (erved) I have been in company at Battles, Skirmilhes, Aſ- 
faults and Bcſieging of Citics and Fortrefles; as alſo Thave been ſhut up in Cities with thoſe that 
have been belicged, having/charge to dreſs thoſe that were hurt. Alſo Ihave dwelt many years 
in this great and famous Ei of Paris, where (thanks be to God) I have lived in very good reputa- 
tion amongſt all men, and have not been efteemed the leatt in rank of men of my Protction, {ceing 
there was not any cure, were it never fo difficult and great, where my hand and my connfcl have 
not been required, as I make it appear in this my Work. Now dare you (thelc things being un- 
dcritood)) fay you will teach me topertorm the works of Surgery, fince you never went turther 
than your ſtudy ? The operations of the fame axe four in general (as wehave dcelared heretotore) 
where you may make but three 3 that is to ſay, join that which' is ſeparated, ſeparate that which 
was conjoined, and to take away that which was fuperfluous, and the fourth which I make, is 25 
much neceſſary, an induttricus invention to add to Nature that which is wanting, asI have thewed 
hcre above. Alſo it is your will that the Surgeon make but three operations above-laid, without 
mcdling to ordain a {imple Cataplaſm, jaying it is that which comes to your part belonging to the 
Phytician, And that the Ancients (in the diſcourſe which you have made to the Reader) have di- 
vided the practice of Phylick into three kinds, that is to ſay, Dict, Medicin, and Chirurgcry. : But 
1 would willingly demand of you, who hath made the partition, and where any thing ſhould be donc? 
who arc thoſe which arc content with their part, without any enterpriſc _ the other? For Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, Atins, Avicen, in brief, all the Phyſicians, as well Grecks and Latins as Arabians, have 
never (o treated of the one , that they have not treated of the other, for the great afhnity and 
tic that there is betwcen them two and it ſhould be very difficult todootherwite, Now when 
you will viliie Chirurgery ſo much, you ſpeak againſt your {clt; for in your Epilile you have dedi- 
cated to Monſieur Martignes, you ſay, that Chirurgery is the molt noble part of Phylick, as wel! 's 
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xcaſon of the original antiquity, neceſſity, as certainty in her actions 3 for ſhe works Luce aperta, as 
learnedly writeth Celſis in the beginning of the Seventh Book 3 therefore it is tobe believed you ne- 
yer went out of your Study, but to teach Theorick, (if you have been able to do it.) 

The operations of Chirurgery are learnt by the eye, and by the touch. I will ſay that you much 
reſemble a young Lad of Low-Britany, of plum buttocks, where was ſtuff ſuthcient, who demanded 
lcave of his Father to come to Paris, to take France being arrived, the Organiſt of our Ladies 
Church met with him at the Palace-gate, who took him to blow the Organs,where he was remainin 
three years:hc ſaw he could ſomewhat ſpeak French,hereturns to his Father.and told him that he ſpake 

ood French, and morcover he knew well to play on the Organs : his Father received him very joy- 
tully, for that he was ſo wiſe and learned in aſhort time, He went tothe Organilt of their great 
Church, and praycd him to permit his Son to play on the Organs, to the end he might know whe- 
ther his Son was become ſo skilful a Maſter as he faid he was 3 which the Organiſt agreed to very 
willingly. Being entered tothe Organs, he caſt himſelt with a tull leap to the Bellows; the Maltex 
Organilt bid him play, and that he would blow : then this good Maſter anſwers, Let him play himſelf 
0n the Organs if be would for bim, he could do nothing but play on the Bellows, I think alſo, my little 
Maſter, that you know nothing elſe, but to prattle in a chairz but I will play upon the Keysand make 
the Organs ſound: (that is to ſay) I will do the operations of Chirurgery, that which you cannot 
in any wiſe do, becauſe you have not gone from your Study or the Schools, as I have laid before. 
But alſo as I have ſaid alrcady in the Epiltle to the Reader, that the Labourer doth little proht by . 
talking of the Seaſons, diſcourſe of the manner of tilling the Earth, to ſhew what Sceds are proper 
to cach ſoil; all which is nothing if he put not his hand to the Plough, and couple the Oxen toge- 
ther. So likewiſe it is nogreat matter if you do not know the Prafickz tor a man may execute 
Chirurgery well, although he have no tongue atall, As Cornelixs Celſius hath very well remarked in 
his firſt Book, when he ſaith, Morbos non eloquentia, ſed remediis curari , que þþ quis elinguis, uſu diſcretus 
bene norit, bunc aliquanto majorem medicum futurum quam fi ſine uſu linguam ſuam excoluerit that is to 
ſay, Diſeaſes are not to be cured by Eloquence, but by Remedies well and duly applied, which it any 
wiſe and diſcreet man though he have no tongue, know well the uſe thereof, this man in time ſhall 
become the greater Phyſician , than if without practice his tongue were dipt with Oratory, the which 
you your (cIf confeſs in your ſaid Book by a Tetraſtich which is thus : 


To talk's not all in Chirurgions Art , 
But working with the hands, 
Aptly to dreſs each grieved part, 
And guide fire, knife, and bands. 


Ariſtotle in the firſt Book of his Mctaphyſicks, the firſt Chapter, faith, Experience is almoſt like 
unto Science; and by the ſame, Art and Science have been invented. And indeed we ſee theſe 
which are experimented, attain ſooner to that which they intend, than thoſe which have Reaſon and 
not Experience, becauſe that the ſaid Experience is a knowledge of tingular and particular things 
and Science on the contrary, is a knowledge of things univerſal, Now that which is particular is 
more healable than that which is univerſal; therefore thoſe which have Experience are more wiſe 
and more eſteemed, than thoſe which want it, by reaſon they know what they do, Morcover I ſay, 
that Science without Experience, bringeth no great aſſurance. 

Alciat, a DoQtor of Milan, boaſted one day of himſfelt, that his glory was greater and more famous 
than that of Counſellors, Prefidents, Maſters of Requeſt, becauſe that it was by his Science and his 
Inſtructions that they became ſuch : but he was anſwered by a Counſellor, that he was like unto a 
Whetſtone, which made the Knife ſharp and ready to cut, not being able {o to do it it (clt; and al- 
Icdged the Verſcs of Horace, that, | 


Fungebatur vice cotis acutum 
Redler que ferrum valet, excors ipſa ſecandi. 


See you now (my little Maſter) my anſwers to your calumniations, and pray you, if you bear a 
good mind (to the publick good) to review and correc your Book, as ſoon as you can, and not 
to hold young Chirurgecons in this errour by the reading of the ſame, where you teach them to 
uſe hot ironsatter the amputation of members, to ſtay a flux of bloud, ſeeing there is another means 
and not ſocruel, and more ſure and eafie. Moreover if to day after an aſſault of a City, where di- 
vers Souldicrs have had arms and legs broken and ſhot off by Cannon-bullets, Cutlas and other in- 
ſiruments of War, to ſtay the flux of bloud, if you ſhould uſe hot irons, it would be needful to have a 
Forge, and much Coals to heat them : and alſo the Souldiers would hold you in ſach horrour tor 
this cruelty, that they would kill you like a Calf, even as in times paſt they did one of the chicfelt 
Chirurgcons of Rome, which may be found written before, in the third Chapter of the Introduction 
of Surgery, the firſt Book. Now leſt the Setators of your writings ſhould fall into ſuch inconve- 
niency, I pray them to follow the method aforeſaid, the which I have (hewed to be true and certain, 
and approved by Authority, Reaſon, and Experience. 

: The Voyage of Thurin, 1535. 
IWj! Oreover I will here ſkew to the Readers the places where I have had means to learn the Art of 
; Surgery, for the better inſtructing of the young Surgeon : and firſt in the year 1536. the 
King of France ſent a great Army to Thwrin, to recover the City and Caliles which the Marqueſs of 
Guaft, Lieutenant-General of the Emperour, had taken : where the High Conſtable of France the 
Great Maſter, was Licutenant-Generatof the Army, and Monſieur de Montain Colonel-General of the 
Foot, of which I was then Surgeon. A great part of the Army arrived in the Country of Sz: 3 
WG 
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we found the Enemy which ſtopt the paſſage, and had made certain Forts, and Trenches, inſomuch 
that to hunt them out and make them leave the place, we were forccd to hght, where there were 
divers hurt and flain, as well of the one fide as of the other : but the enemies were conftrained to 
retire, and get into the Caſtile, which was cauſed partly by one Captain Ratt, whoclimed with divers 
Souldiers of his company upon a little Mountain 3 there where he ſhot directly upon the enemies, 
he received a ſhot upon the ancle of his right foot, wherewith preſently he fell to the ground ; and 
{aid then, Now is the Ratt taken. I drefſed him, and God healed him. We entered the throng iuto 
the City, and pafſed over the dead bodies, and ſome which were not yet dead z we card them cry 
under our Horſes feet, which made my heart relent to hear them. And truly I repentcd to have for- 
ſaken Paris to ſee {uch a pitiful ſpectacle. Being in the City, I cntercd into a Stable thinking to lodge 
my own, and my rans horſe, where I found four dead Souldier$ and three which were leaning 
againtt the wall, their taces wholly dishgured, and neither ſaw nor heard, nor ſpake; and their 
clothes did yct flame with Gun-powder which had burnt them. Beholding them with pitty, there 
happencd to come an old Souldier who asked me it there were any polſible means to cure them 
I told him no: he preſently approached to them, and cut their throats without choler. Seeing 
this great cruclty I told him he was a wicked man he anſwered me that he praycd to God, that 
whenſoevcr he {hould be in ſuch a caſe, that he might find ſome one that would do as much to 
him, to'the end he might not miſerably languiſh. And to return to our former diſcourſe, the 
encmy was ſurnmoned to render, which they {on did, and went out, their lives only ſaved, with 
2 white ſtaff in their hands; the greatelt part whereof went and got to the Calile of Villane, where 
there was about 2co Spaniardsz Monficur the Conſtable would not leave them behind, to tie end 
that the way might be made tree. This Calle is ſeated upon a little mountain, which gave great 
aſſurance to them within, that one could not plant the Ordnance to beat upon it, and they were ſum- 
moned -to render, or that they ſhould be cut in pieces 3 which they flatly refuſed, making anſwer, 
That they were as faithful ſervants to the Emperor, as Mounſienr the Conſtable could be tothe King bis 
Maſter. This ar.\wer heard, they made by force of arms, two great Cannons to be mounted in the 
night with cords and ropes, by the Swiſlers and Lanſquenetsz when as the ill luck would have it, 
the two Cannons being ſcated, a Gunner þy great negligence ſet on fire a great bag of gun-powder, 
wherewith he was burned together with ten or twelve Souldiers 3 and moreover the flame of the 
powder was a caule of diſcovering the Artillery, which made them, that all night they of the Caſtle 
did nothing but ſhoot at that place where they diſcovered the two pieces of Ordnance, wherewith 
they killed and hurt a great number of our people. 

The next day carly in the morning a Battery was made, which in a few hours made a breach, 
which being made, they demandcd to parly with us 3 but twas too late for them for in the mean 
time our French toot ſeeing them amazed, mounted to the breach, and cut them all in pieces, except 
a faix young luſty Maid of Piedmont, which a great Lord would have kept and prclerved for him to 
keep him company in the night, for fear of the greedy Wolf. The Captain and Enfign were 
taken alive, but ſoon after were hanged upon the gate of the City, to the end they might give exam- 
pleand fear to the imperial Souldiers not to be ſo raſh and fooliſh, to be willing to hold tuch places 
againſt ſo greatan army. Now all the faid Souldiers of the Caſile, ſecing our people coming with 
a moſt violent tury, did all their endcavor to defend themſelves, they killed and hurt a great company 
of our Suuldiers, with Pikes, Muskets, and Stones, where the Surgeons had good ſtore of work cut 
out, Now at that time I wasa freſh-water Souldier, I had not yet ſeen wounds made by gun-ſhot 
at the firſt dreſſing, Itis truc, Ihad read in Fobn de Vigo, in the Firſt Book of wounds in General 
the eight Chaptcr, that wounds made by weapons of hre did participate of Venenolity, by reaſon 
of the Powder, and for their cure he commands to cauterize them with oyl of Elders fcalding-hor, 
in which ſhould be mingled a little Treacle, and not to fail, before I would apply of the faid oyl 
knowing, that ſuch a thing might bring to the patient great pain, I was willing to know firſt, be- 
fore 1 applicd it, how the other Surgeons did for the firti drefling, which was to apply the faid oyl, 
the hotteſt that was poſſible, into the wouuds, with Tents and Setonsz infomuch that I took cou- 
rage to do as theydid. At laſtI wanted oyl, and was conſtrained in ficad thereof, to apply a dige- 
ſtive of Yolks of Eggs, Oyl of Roſes, and Turpcntine. In thenight I could not ſleep in quiet, fear- 
ing ſome default in not cautcrizing, that I ſhould tind thoſe to whom I had not uſed the burning 
oyl, dead impoyſoned ; which made me riſe very early to viſit them, where beyond my expectation, 
I found thoſe to whom I had applied my digettive medicin, to feel little pain, and their wounds 
without inflammation or tumor, having refted reaſonable well that night : the other to whom was 
uſed the ſaid burning-oy1 I found them teveriſh, with great pain and tumor about the edges of their 
wounds. And then I reſolved with my elt, never fo cruelly to burn poor men wounded with gun- 
ſhot. Being at Thzrin, I found a Surgeon, who had the tarne above all others, for the curing of wounds 
of gun-ſhot , into whoſe favor I found means to infinuate my felt, to have the Receit of his Balm, 
as he called it, wherewith hedreſſed wounds of that kind, .and he held me off the ſpace of two years, 
before I could potfible draw the Receit from him. In the end by gifts and preſents he gave it me, 
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which was this, To boil young whelps new pupped, in oyl of Lillies, preparcd Earth-worms, with Receit of ar 


Turpentine of Venice, Then was I joytul and my heart made glad, that I had underſtood his remedy, 
which was like to that which I had obtained by great chance, See then how I have learncd to dreſs 
wounds made with gun-ſhot, not by Books. 'My Lord Marſhal of Montain remained Lieutenant- 
General for the King in Piedmont, having ten or twelve thouſand men in Garriſon through the Cities 
and Caſiles, who otten combated with Swords and other weapons, as alſo with Musketsz and if 
there were four hurt, I had always three of them and if there were queltion of cutting oft an arm 
or a leg, or to trepan, or to reduce a fraEture or diflocation, I brought it well to pals. The (aid Lord 
Marſhal ſent me one while this way, another while that way, fos todrefs the appointed Souldiers 
which were beaten 2s wellin other Cities as that of Thwrin, infomuch that 1 was _— in the 
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Country one way or other. Mounfieur the Marſhal ſent for a Phyſician to Milan, who had no leſs 
reputation in the medicinal Art ( then the diſeaſed Mounieur le Grand ) to take him in hand for an 
Hepatical flux, whereof at laſt he died. This Phylician was a certam while at Thurin to deal with 
him, and was oftcn called to viſit the hurt people, where he always found me. and I conſulted with 
him.and ſome other Surgeons: and when we had reſolved to do any ſerious work of Surgery : *rwas 
Ambroſe Parey that put his hand thereto, where I did it promptly, and with dexterity, and with 
grcat aſſurance, in ſo much that the ſaid Phyſician admired me, to ſee me*ſo ready in the operation 
Wirnek of the Of Surgery, ſeeing the ſmall age which I had. One day diſcourſing with the ſaid Lord Marſhal, he 
Sa of faid to him, Signior tu, hai un Chirurgico giovane di anni, me egli eveckzo di ſapere e di eſperientia. Guarde 
the Author, 0 bene, perche egli ti fara ſervicio & honore, That is to ſay, Thou haſt a young Surgeon of age, but he 
is old in knowledge and experience preſerve him well for he will do thee ſervice and honour. Bur 
the old nian knew not that I had dwelt three years in the Hoſpital at Paris, there to drefs the diſe1ſcd, 
The death of In the cnd Mounſlicur Marſhal dicd with his Hepatical Flux. Being dead, the King ſent Mountieur 
Marſhal Mor- the Marfhal of Annebaxt to be in his place, who did me this honour to pray me to dwell with him, 
2 and he would uſe me as well or better than Mounficur the Marſhal Montain 3 which I would not do 
for the grict 1 had for the loſs of my Maſter who loved me intimately, and I him in the like manner 
and {o1 came back to Paris. 
The Voyage of Marolle and of Low Britany, 1543. | 
The voyageof Went to the Camp of Marolle, with the diſeaſed Mounfieur De Roban, where King Francis was 
Marole and of L in Priſon; and I was Surgeon of the Company of the (aid Mounfieur De Rohan. Now the King 
Low Britaxy, was advertiſed by Mounfieur De Eftampes, Governour of Britany, that the Engliſh had hoiſt ſail to 
1543 land in Low Britany, and praycd him that he would ſend Mounficur De Rohan, and Mounficur De La- 
zal for ſuccour, becauſe they were the Lords of that Countrey, and for their ſakes thole of that 
Countrey would beat back the Enemy and keep them from landing. Having received this adver- 
tiſement his Majeſty diſpatched 'to ſend the ſaid Lords for the relict of their Countrey , and tocach 
was given as much power as to the Governour, in ſo much as they were all three the Kings Lieute- 
nants : they took willingly this charge upon them, and ſpeedily they went away in Poſt : and led 
me with them to Landrenear, there where we found every .one in arms, the Alarm-bells founding on 
every lide, yea, five or fix leagues about the Harbors, that is to ſay, Breſt, Conquet, Crozon, Le Fox 
Dalac, Laudanac, cach of them well furpiſhed with Artillery, as Cannons, Demi-carnons, Culverins, 
Sakers, Scrpentincs, Falcons, Harquebuſſes : in brief, there was nothing wanting in Artillery or Soul- 
dicrs, as wcll Britains as French, to hinder that the Engliſh made no landing, as they had reſolved 
at their parting from England. The Enemies Army came unto the very mouth of the Cannon, and 
when we perceived them that they would land, they were faluted with Cannon-ſhot, and we diſco- 
The Engliſh Vercd our Men of War, together with our Artillery; they fled to Sca again : where I was glad to ſee 
retire. their Veſſels hoiſe ſail again, which was in a great number and in good order, and ſeemed like a 
Foreſt which marched upon the Sca. Ifaw a thing alſo whereat I marvelled much, which was, that. 
the bullets of great pieces made great rebounds, and grazed upon the water as upon the ground. 
Now to make the matter ſhort, the Engliſh did us no harm, and returned whole and found into 
England, and left us in peace, We ſtaid in that Countrey in Garriſon, till we were aſſured that their 
Army was diſperſed. In the mean timeour Horſemen exerciſed their teats of activity, as to rurrat 
the Ring, tight in Ducl, and others 3 fo that there- was ſtill ſomething toimploy me withal. Moun- 
ticur De Eftampes, tomake ſport and pleaſure to the ſaid Mounſieur De Rohan and Laval, and other 
Gentlemen, cauſed divers Countrey Wenches to come to the Fealts, to fing fongs in Low Britain 
Tongue, where their harmony was like the croaking of Frogs, while they are in love. Morcover 
ater os he made them dance the Byitany Triory, without moving Feet or Buttocks 3 he made them hear and 
Countrey {ce much good. Otherwhiles they cauſed the Wraſilers of the Cities and Towns, to come where 
Wenches, there was a Prize for the beſt, and ſport was ſeldom ended, but that one or other had a leg or arm 
Wreſtlers. broken, or the ſhoulder or hipdiſplaccd : there was a little man of Lew Britany of a {quare body and 
_ ,, novng well ſct, who held a long time the credit of the Field, and by hisskill and firength, threw five or tix 
—— to the ground 3 there came to him a great Schoolmaſter, who was ſaid to be one of the beſt Wreſtlers 
of all Britany : he entered into the Liſts, having taken off his long Jacket, in Hoſe and Doublet, and 
being near the little man, he ſeemed as if he had been ticd to his girdle, Notwithltanding when 
each of them took hold of the Collar , they were a long time without doing any thing, and they: 
thought they would remain equal in force and skill: but the little man caſt himſelt with an ambling 
leapunder this great Pedant, and took him on his ſhoulder and caſt him on his kidnies ſpread abroad 
like a Frog, and then all the Company Ilaught at the skill and firength of the little Fellow. This 
great Datzvo had a great ſpight, for being cali by ſo little a man : he roſe again in choler, and would 
have his revenge. They took hold again of each others collar, and were again a good while at 
| their hold without falling to the ground : in the: end this great man. let himſelf fall upon the little, 
* PR and in falling, put his elbow upon the pitch of his ſtomach, and burlt his heart, and killed him fark 
The title B%- dead. And knowing he had given him his deaths blow, took again his long Caffock, and went 
tain killed, 2 nos ty, 'S <oroggg : 
away with his tail between his legs, and hid himſelf, ſeeing that the little man came not again to 
himſelt, cither for Wine, Vinegar, or any other thing that was preſented unto him Idrew near to 
him, and felt his pulſe which did not bcat at all, then I ſaid he was dead : then the Britans who afli- 
ſicd the Wreltling, (aid aloud in their jabbering, ' That js not in the ſport, And ſome (aid that the (aid 
| Pedagogue was accutiomed to do {o, and that but a year paſt he had dong, the like in a Wreſiling. 1 
The body o- Would nceds open the body to know the cauſe of this ſudden death, where I found much bloud in 
pened by the the Thorax, and in the inferiour belly, and I frived to find out any apertion in the place, from whence 
Author, might ifſue fo great a quantity of bloud, which I could not -do for all the diligence I could make. 
Now l believe it was per Diapedeſin, | or i Anaſtomoſin, that is.to ſay, by the apertion of the mouths of 
the veſſcls, or by their poroſities ; the poor little Wreſtler was butied. I took leave of Meſſierrs de 
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Rohan, de Laval, and Eftamps. Mounficur de Rohan gave me apreſent of tifty double Duckets, and ® 
an ambling Horſe, and Mounſieur de Laval another for my Man, atnd Mounſicur de Eftamps, a Dia- 
mond of thirty Crowny, and fo I returned to my houle at Paris. 


The Voyage of Perpignan, 1543. 
Little while after Mounſicur de Rohan took me with him Poſt to the Camp of Perpignan 3 be- 

{”) ing there, the Enemy madea Sally forth, and came and incloſed three pieces of our Artillery, 
where they were beaten back to the Gates of the City : which was not done without hurting and 
killing many, and amongſt the reſt de Brifſac, ( who was then chiet Maſter of the Artillery) recei- 
ved a Musket ſhot upon the ſhoulders, returning to his Tent; all the others that were hurt followed 
him, hoping to be dreſt by the Surgeons that ought to dreſs them. Being come to his Tent and 
laid on his bed, the bullct was ſearched for by three or four the moſt expert Surgeons of the Army, 
who could not hind it, but ſaid it was entered into his body. 

In the end he callcd for mc, to ſee it I were more skiltul than they, becauſe he had known me be- a qarc& of the 
fore in Piedmont : by and by I made him riſetrom his bed, and prayed him to put his body into that Author, 
poſture as it was when he reccived his hurt 3 which he did, taking a Javclin between his hands as 
he held the Pike in the skirmiſh. I put my hand about the-wound, and found the bullet in the fleſh, 
making a little tumor under the Omoplate : having tound it, I ſhewed them the place where it was, 
and it was taken out by Maſter Nicholas Lavernant, Surgeon to Mounticur the Dolphin, who was the 
Kings Lieutenant in that Army, yet notwithftanding the honour remained to me for finding it. : 

I ſaw one thing of great remark, which is this: That a Souldier in my preſence gave to one of A® Hiſtory. 

* his fellows a ſtroke with an Halbard upon the head, penetrating even to the lett ventricle of the 
brain, without falling to the ground. He that ſtrook him ſaid, he had heard that he cheated at Dice, 
and that he had drawn a great ſum of moncy, and that it was his cuſtom to cheat. I was called to 
dreis him, which I did as it were for the laſt, knowing well that he would quickly die : having dreſi 
him, he rcturncd all alone to his Lodging, which was at leaſt two hundred paces diſtant : I bid one 
of his companions ſend for a Pricſt to diſpoſe of the affairs of his ſoul : he helped him to one who 
ſtaid with him to the laſt gaſp. The next day the Patient ſent for me by his She-triend in a Boys 
apparel to come to dreſs him, which I would not do, tearing he ſhould die under my hands 3 and to 
put it off, I (aid I muſt not take off the dretling till the third day, by reaſon he would dic though he 
were never touched, The third day he came ſtaggering, and found me in my Tent accompanied 
with the Wench, and praycd me moſt affectionately to dreſs him, and (hewed me a Purſe wherein 
he had an hundred or tix ſcore pieccs of Gold, and that he would content me to my deſire; for all 
that, yet notwithſtanding 1 left not off to deter the taking off his dreſſing, fearing lett he ſhould die 
at the ſame inſtant. Certain Gentlemen defired me to go dreſs him, which I did at their requeſt, 
but in dreſſing him he died under my hands in a Convullicn. Now this Prieſt accompanied him 
until death, who ſeized upon the Purſe, left another ſhould take it, ſaying, he would fay Maſſes for 
his ſoul. Moreover he furniſhed himſelf with his cloaths and with all the reſt of his things. I have - 
rccited this Hiſtory as a monſtrous thing that the Souldier fell not to ground when he had received 
this great ſtroke, and was in good ſenſes even tilldeath. Soon after the Camp was broken for divers 
cauſes 3 the one becauſe we were advertiſed that four Companies of Spaniards were entered into 

Perpignan 3 the other, that the Plague begun much in our Camp, and it was told us by the People of 
the Country, that ſhortly there would be a great overflowing of the Sea, which might drown us all 
and the prcſage which they had, was a very great wind from Sea, which aroſe in {uch manner that 
there remained not one Tcnt which was not broken and overthrown, for all the firength and dili- 
gence could be given 3 and the Kitchins being all uncovered, the wind raiſed fo the duſt and ſand, 
which ſalted avd powdered our meat in ſuch fort that we could not cat it, ſo that we were contirained 
to boil it in Pots and other veſſels well covered. 

Now we did not uncamp our ſelves in ſo good time, but that there were many Carts and Carters, 
Mules and Mulc-drivers drowned in the Sea, with great loſs of Baggage. The Camp broken, Ire- 
turned to Paris. 


The Voyage to Landreſy, 1544+ 

K Ing Francis raifcd a great Army to viEtual Landreſy; on the other fide, the Emperour had no 

\ leſs people , yea much more; that is to fay, eight thouſand Germans, ten thouſand Spa- 
niards, fix thouſand Walloons, ten thouſand Engliſh, and about thirteen or fourteen thouſand Horſe. 
I ſaw the two Armies near one another, within Canon-ſhot, and it was thought they would never 
part without giving battel. There were ſome certain foolith Gentlemen who would approach the 
Encmics Camp; certain ſhot was made at them, and ſome died at the place, others had their legs or 
arms carricd away, The King having done what he deſired, which was to viEtual Landrefy, retired 
himſclf with his Army to Gzife, which was the day after All-Saints, One thouſand Five hundred 
Forty four, and from thence I returned to Paris. 


The Voyage of Boulogn, 1545. 

Little while after we went to Boxlogn, where the Engliſh (ecing our Army, left the Forts which 
A they had, that is to ſay, Monlambert the little Paradiſe, Monplaifir, the Fort of Shatillon, the 
Portet, the Fort Dardelot. One day going through the Camp todreſs my hurt people, the Enemies 
who were in the Tower of Order, ſhot off a piece of Ordnance, thinking to kill Horſemen which ſtaid 
to talk with one another. It happened that the bullet pafled very near one of them, which threw 
him to the ground, and *twas thought the faid bullet had toucht him, which it did not at all, but 
onely the wind of the ſaid bullet in the midſt of his coat, which went with ſuch a force thatall the 
ontward part of the thigh became black- and blue, and he had much adoto ſtand. Idreſt him, and 
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Another Hi- 
ory, 


made him divers ſcarifications to evacuate the contuſcd bloud, which the wind of the ſaid bullet 
had made; and the rebounds that it made on the ground, killed four Souldiers which remained 
dead in the place. I was not far from this ſtroke, (o that I felt ſomewhat the moved air, without do- 
ing me any more harm than a little fear which mademe ſtoop my head very low, but the bullet was 
alrcady paſſed far beyond me. The Souldiers mocked me to be affraid of a bullet already gone, (My 
little Maſter) I think if you had been there, that I had not been aftraid atone, and that you would 
have had your ſhare of it, What ſhall I ſay more? Mounſieur the Duke of Guiſe, Francis of Lorain, 
was hurt before Brllogne with a ſtroke of a Lance, which above the right eye, declining towards the 
noſe, entered and paſſed quite through on the other between the nucha and the car, with ſo great vic- 
lence that the hcad of the Lance, with a great part of the wood was broken and remained within, in 
ſuch ſort that it could not be drawn out but with great force, yea with Smiths Pincers, Notwith- 
ſtanding all this violence which was not done without breaking of Bones, Nerves, and Arteries, and 

other parts; my ſaid Lord, by the help of God, was cured: the faid Lord went always with open 

face, which was thecauſe that the Lance went through on the other tide. 


The Voyage of Germany, 1552. 
| Went the Voyage to Germany in the year 1552. with Mounticur de Rohan Captain of hfty Horſes, 
where I was Surgeon of his Company, which I have fail already. In this Voyage Mounticur the 
High Conſtable of France was General of the Army : Mounſieur de Chaſtillon, lince Admiral, was 
chief Colonel of the Foot, having four Regiments of Lanſquenets, under the Conduct of theſe Cap- 
tains, Recrod and Ringrave, having each of them two Regiments, each Regiment was of ten Enfigns, 
and each Enſign of five hundred men. And beſides theſc, was Captain Chartel, who conductcd the - 
Troops that the Proteſtant Princes had ſent to the King. This was a very great Company of Foot, 
accompanied with fifteen hundred Horſe, with the following of each one two Archers, which might 
make tour thouſand and five huddred Horſe, belides two thouſand Light-Horſe, and as many Muske- 
tiers on Horſe-back, of whom de Aumalle was General, beſides the great number of Nobility who came 
for their pleaſure, Moreover the King was accompanicd with two hundred Gentlemen ot his houſc, 
and likewiſe with divers Princes 3 there was alſo for his Troop that ſerved him, the French; Scottiſh, 
and Swiſſers Guards, amounting to fix hundred men on Foot, and the Companies of Mounſicur the 
Dolphin, Meſſieres de Guiſe, de Aumalie, and of the Marſhal of St. Andrew, which amounted to four 
hundred Lances, which was a marvellous thing to ſec ſuch a fair Company 3 and in this equipage the 
King entercd into Thox and Mets. I will not omit to tell that it was ordained that the Companions 
of Meſſieres de Rohan, of the Count of Sancery, of Tarnac, which was each of them ot hitty Horſe, went 
by the Wings of the Camp; and God knows we had ſcarcity of Victuals3 and I proteſt to God, that 
» at thrcediverſe timesI had thought I ſhould have been famithed, and it was not for want of money, 
for I had enough, and we could not have viduals but by force, by rcaſon that the Peaſants withdrew 
it all into the Citics and Caſtles. 

One of the Servants of a Captain of the Company of Mounficur de Rohan, went with others think- 
ing to enterinto a Church where the Peaſants were retired, thinking to find Victuals by force or love : 
but amonglt the reſt this man was beaten, and returned with ſeven wounds with a Sword in the 
head, the leaſt of which penetrated the ſecond table of the {cull and. he had four other upon the 
arms, and upon the right ſhoulder, which cut. more than one half of the blade-bone, or Omoplate. 
He was brought back to his Maſters Lodging, who ſeeing of him ſo wounded, and they were to de- 
part thence the morrow after at the break of day, and not thinking, ever he could be cured, made him 
a Grave, and would have caſt him therein, faying, that or cl{e the Peaſants would maſſacre and kill 
him I moved with pity, told him that he might be curcd if he were well dreſt : divers Gentlemen 
of the Company prayed him that he would cauſc him to be brought along with the Baggage, ſccing 
T had the willingne(s to dreſs him to which he agreed, and after that I had clothed him, he was put 
up in a Cart upon a Bed well covered and well accommodated, which one Horſe did draw, I did the 
office of a Phyſician, Apothecary, Surgeon, and Cook I dreſt him even to the end of his cure, and 
God cured him, in ſo much that all theſe three Companies admired at this cure, The Horſe-men 
of the Company of Mounfieur fe Rohan, the firſt Muſter that was made, gave me cach onc, one 
Crown, and the Archers half a Crown, 


| The Voyage of Danvilliers, 1552. 
A T thereturn from the German Camp, King Henry belicged Danviliters , thoſe within would 
not render. They were well beaten, and our powder tailed us; in the mean time they thot 
much at our people. There was a Culverin-ſhot paſſed a traverſe the Tent of Mountieur de Roban, 
which hit a Gentlemans leg, which was of his train which I was fain to twiſh the cutting off, the 
which was done without applying hot irons. 

The King ſent for Powder to Sedan, which being, come, they began a greatcr battery than before, 
in ſuch ſort that they made a breach. Mefſiers de Griſe and the High Conſtable being in the Kings 
Chamber, told him that they concluded the next day to make aflault, and that they were aſſured 
they ſhould enter into it, and that they ſhould keep it ſecret, leſt the enemy were advertiſed, And al} 
of them promiſed not to ſpeak of it to any one. Now there wasa Groom of the Kings Chambct 
who lay under the Kings bed in the Camp to flecp,underſtood that they reſolved thenext day togive 
an aſſault; he preſently revealed it toa certain Captain, and tuld him that for certain, the day tol- 
lowing aſfaulcthould be given, and that he had heard it of the King, and prayed the ſaid Captain that 
he would not ſpeak a word of it to any body, which he promiſed ; but his promiſe was not kepts fo 
at the ſame = he went and declarcd it unto a Captain, and this Captain to another Captain,and 
from the Captajns to ſome of the Souldiers, ſaying always, ſy nothing. It wasfo well hid that the 
next day carly in the morning, there was ſeen the greatclt part of the Souldiers with theix round 
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hoſe and their breeches cut at the knee for the better mounting of the breach. The King was ad- 

vertiſed of the rumor which run through the Camp, that the aſſault muſt be given, whereof he 

much marvellcd, ſceing there were but three of that advice, which had promiſed one to another not to 

tell it toany one. The King ſent for Monſicur de Gziſe, to know if he had not talked of this affault ; 

he ſwore and affirmed to him he had not told it to any body, and Monſieur the Conſtable ſaid as 

much 3 who faid to the King, he muſt expreſly know who had declared this ſecret Counſel, ſeeing 

they were but three, Inquitition was made from Captain to Captain, in the end the truth was 

found 3 for one ſaid it was ſuch an one told me, another (aid as much, till at length they came to 

the tirſt, who declared he had learned it of a Groom of the Kings Chamber, named Guyard, born 

at Blois, the ſon of the deceaſed King Francis his Barber. The King ſent for him into his Tent, in 

the preſence of Monlicur de Guiſe, and of Monſieur the Conſtable, to underſtand from him whence 

he had it, and who told him that this aſſault was to be given. The King told him, that if he did not 

tcll the truth, that he would cauſe him to be hanged 3 and then he declared, he lay down under his 

bed thinking to fleep, and ſo having heard it, he declared it to a Captain who wasa friend of his, 

to the end he might prepare himſelt with his ſouldiers the hrft for the affault. After the King knew 

the truth, he told him he ſhould never ſcrve him again, and that he deſerved tobe hanged, and for- 

bad him evcr to come again to the Court. My Groom of the Chamber went away with this ſad Wharit is to 
news, and lay with one ot the Kings Surgeons in Ordinary, named Maſter Lewis, and in the night "cal _— lee 
gave himſclt fix wounds with a knite, and cut his throat yet the ſaid Surgeon perceived nothing mon IE 
cill morning, till he ſaw the bed bloudy, and thedead body by him, he much marvelled at this ſpe- 
&acle upon his waking, and was atraid lett they ſhould ſay, he was the cauſe of this murther 3 but 
was ſoon freed, knowing the cauſe to be from deſperation, having loft the good amity which 
the King bore to him. The ſaid Gzyard was buried. And thoſe of Danvilliers when they ſaw the 
breach large enough for them to enter in, and the Souldicrs prepared for the afſault, yielded them- 
{clves to the mercy of the King. The chief of them were priſoncrs, and the Souldiers ſent away 
without arms, The Camp being broken up, I returned to Paris with my Gentleman whoſe leg I 
had cut off. I dreſſed him, and God cured him 3 I ſent him to his houſe merry with his wooden 
leg, and was content, ſaying that he had eſcaped good cheap, not to have been miſerably burnt, as 


you write in your book, my little Maſter, 


The Voyage of the Caſtle of Compt. 1552. - 
Little while after, King Henry levicd an Army of thirty thouſand men, to go make ſpoil about 20 King of 

A Hedin. The King of Navarre who was then called Monticur de Fendoſme, was chief of the Ar- vo Ge As 
my, and the Kings Licutenant, Being at S. Dennis in France, ſtaying, while the Companies paſled co follow him. 
by, he ſent for me to Paris to come {peak with him 3 being there, he prayed me, and his requeſt 
was a command, that I would follow him this, Voyage 3 and I about to make my cxcule, told him 
my wife was lick in her bed; he made me anſwer, That there were Phyficians at Paris to cure her 
aud that he as well lett his own, who was as well deſcended as mine 3 promiſing me that he would 
uſe me well, and forthwith gave command that I ſhould be lodged as one of his Train. Seeing this 
grcat affction, which. he had to lead me with him, I durſti not retuſe him. I went and met with 
him at the Calile cf Compt, within three or tour leagues of Hedin, there where there was the Empe- 
rors Souldicrs in garriſon witha number of Pealants round about 3 he cauſed them to be ſummoned to 
render themſelves 3 and they made an{wer they ſhould never have them but by pieccs, and let them 
do theix worſt, apd thcy would do their beſt to detend themſelves. They put contidence in their 
ditches full of water, and in two hours with a great number of Bavins, and certain empty Casks, 
way was made to pals over the Foot, when they muſt go the affault, and were beaten with five pie- 
ces of Cannon, till a breach was made large enough to enter in, where they within received the aſ- 
ſault very valiantly, and not without killing and hurting a great number of our people with musket- 
ſhot, pikes, and ſtones. In the end when they faw themfelves conſtrained, they put fire to their 
powder and munition, which was the cauſe of burning many of our people, and theirs likewiſe, 
and they were all almolt put tothe (word. Notwithſtanding fome of our Souldicrs had taken twen- 
ty or thirty, hoping to have ranſom for them. That was known, and ordered by the Council, that 
it ſhould be proclaimed by the Trumpet through the Camp, that all Souldicrs who had any Spaniards 
priſoners, were to kill them, upon pain to be hanged and (ſtrangled, which was Jone upon cold 
bloud. From thence we went and burnt divers Villages whoſe barns were tull ot all kind of Grain, 
to my grict, We went along even to Towrnahan, where there was a very great Tuwer where the 
Encmics retired, but there was rio man found in it, all was pillaged, and the Tower was made to 
Icap, by a Mine, and then with Gunpowder turned tophe-turvy. After that, the Camp was broken 
up, and I returned to Paris. I will not yet forget to write that the day after the Cattle of Compt was 
taken, Monſicur de. Vendoſme (cnt a Gentleman to the King to make report to him ot all which had 
had paſſed, and amongſt other things, told the King that I had greatly done my duty in drefling 
thoſe that were wounded, and that I had ſhewed him cightcen bullets which I had taken or drawn 
out, of the hurt bodies, and that there were divers more which I could neither find, nor draw out, 
and told more good. of me than there was by halt. Then the King faid he would have meinto his 
ſervice, and commanded Monſieur de Gogrier his chick Phyſician to write me down as entertained one 
of his Surgeons in ordinary, and that I ſhould go mect with him at Rheimes within ten or twelve 
days, which I did;; where he did me the honour'to command me that I would dwell near him, and 
that he would do me good. Then I thankt him moſt humbly tor the honour it pleaſed him to do mic, 


in calling, me to his ſexvice, 


Hiſtory of 
deſperate peo- 


The 'raking of 
the Caltle of 
Compt. 


| The Voyage of Mets. 1552+ 

HE Emperor having belicged Mets, and in the hardelt time of winter, as cach one knows of 
frelly memory: and that there was in the City tive or fix thouſand men, and amongſt the 
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The names of reſt ſeven Princes 3 that is to ſay, Monſicur the Duke of Guiſe the KingsL icutenant, Meſſtenrs d An- 
the Princes oyjen, de Conde, de Montpenſier, de La Roch upon Ton, Monſieur de Nemours, and divers others Gentle- 
—_— men, with a number ot old Captains of War, who often made allies forth upon the enemies, (as we 
Aets, : ſhall ſpeak hereafter) which was not without flaying many, as well on the one fide as the other. For 
the molt part all our wounded people died, and it was thought the medicaments wherewith they 
were dreſſed were poiſoned 3 which cauſed Monſieur de Gwiſe and other Princes to ſend to the King 
for me, and that he would ſend me, with Drugs to them, for they believed theirs were poiſoned, 
ſecing that of their hurt people few eſcaped. 1 do not believe there was any poyſon, but the great 
ſtrokes of the Cutlaſſes, musket-ſhot, and the extremity of cold was the cauſe. The King cauſed 
one to write to Monſicur the Marſhal of S. Andrew, who was his Licutcnant at Verdun, that he found 
fome means to make me enter into Mets, The faid Lord Marſhal of S. Andrew, and Monſieur the 
Marſhal of old Ville, got an Italian Captain, who promiſed them to make me enter in, which he did, 
and for which he had fifteen hundred Crowns : the King having heard of the promiſe which the I[ta- 
lian Captain had made, {cnt for me, and commanded me to take of his Apothccary named Daige, 
{ach and as many Drugs as I thould think fit for the hurt who were beſieged, which I did, as much as 
a poit horſe could carry. The King gave me charge to ſpeak to Monhieur de Guiſe, and tothe Princes, 
and Captains who were at Mets. Being arrived at Verdun, a few days after the Monficur the Marthal 
of-S. Andrew, cauſed horſes to be given to me, and my man, and for the Ttaltan, who ſpake very good 
high Dztch, Spaniſh and Walloon, with his own natural tongue. When we were within eight or ten 
Leagues of Mets, we went not but in the night, and being near the Camp, I ſaw a league and half off 
bright tires about the City, which ſecmed as ifall the earth had been on hire, and I thought we could 
never paſs through thoſc hrcs without being diſcovercd,and by conſequent be hanged and firangled,or 
cut in pieces,or pay a great ranſom. To ſpeak truth,I wiſhed my ſelf at Paris, for the imminent danger 
which I forcſaw. God guided fo well our affairs that we entred the City at midnight with a certain 
Token, which the Captain had with another Captain of the Company of Monſieur de Gaiſe : which 
Lord I went to, and found him in bed, who received me with great thanks, being joytul of my co- 
ming, I did my meſſage to him ofall that the King had commanded me to fay to him : I told him I 
had a little letter to give to him, and that the next day I would not fail todeliver it him. That done, 
he commanded me a good lodging, and that I thould be well uſed, and bid me I ſhould not fail to be 
the next day upon the Breach, where I ſhould meet with all the Princes, and divers Captains which 
T did ; who reccived me with great joy, who did me the honour to embrace me, and tell me I was 
very welcome, adding withall they.did not fear to die if they ſhould chance to be hurt. Monſieur de la 
Roch upon Ton was the firſt that feaſted me, and inquired of me what they ſaid at the Court concern- 
ing the City of Mets : I told him what I thought good. Then preſently he deſired me to go ſee one of 
his Gentlemen, named Monſieur de Magnane, at this preſent Knight of the Kings Order, and Lieu- 
tcnant of his Majeſtics Guard, who had his leg broken by a Cannon-ſhot. 1 tound him in his bed, 
his leg bended and crooked, without any drefling upon it 3 becauſe a Gentleman promiſed him 
Hiſtory. cure, having his name and his girdle, with certain words, The poor Gentkman wept and cried 
with pain which he felt, ,not fleeping night nor day, in four days : then I mockt at this impoſture 

and falſe promiſe. Preſently I did ſonimbly reſtore and dreſs his leg, that he was without pain, ſlept 

all night, and ſince (thanks beto God) was cured, and is yet at this preſent living, doing ſervice to 

the King. The ſaid Lord of the Roch upon Yon fen me a tun of wine to my lodging, and bid tell me, 

when it was drunkcn, he would ſend me another. That done, Monſieur de Guiſe gave me a liſt of 

certain Captains and Lords, and commanded me to tel] them what the King had given me in charge 

which I did, which was to do his commendations and thankſgiving tor the duty they had done and 

did in the keeping of the City of Mets,and that he would acknowledge it. b was more than eight days 

in acquitting my charge, becauſe they were many 3 firſt to the Princes and others, as the Duke cf 

Horace, the Count of Martiger, and his brothex Monficur de Bauge, the Lords Montmorancy and 4 An- 

7'ille, the Marthal of France Monficur de 1a Chapel, Bonnivet Caroug now Governour of Rohan, the Va- 

daſme of Chartres, the Cont of Lude, Monfieur de Biron now Marſhal of France, Monſicur de Rondan 

the Rochfoucant, Bexdalle d' Etrez the younger, Monſicur de S. Fohn in Dolphiny, and many others 

which it would be too long to recite 3 and chiefly to divers Captains who had very well done their du- 

ty in defence of their lives and City. I demanded afterwards of Monſicur de Gwiſe, what pleaſed him 

I thould do with the Drugs which I had brought him he bid me impart them to the Surgeons and 
Apothecarics, and chicfly to the poor hurt Souldiers in the Hoſpital which were in great number 3 

| which I did and can affure you, 1 could not do fo much as go and ſee them, but they ſent for me to 

The huft of vilit and dreſs them. All the belicged Lords prayed me carctully to ſolicite above all others Monficur 
Moufieur d& Je Penne who was hurt at the breach by a ſtone raiſed by a Cannon ſhot in the Temple with a tracture 
4 yp » at and deprciſion of the bone, They told me that preſently when he received the firoke, he fell to the 
ory carth as dead, and caſt blood out of his mouth, noſe and cars, with great vomitings, and was four- 
teen days without ſpeaking one word, or having any reaſon 3 there happened to him alſo ſtartings 

{omcwhat like Convnlſions.and he had all his face iwelled and livid. He was trepand on the fide of the 

temporal muſcle upon the Os Coronale, I drett him with other Surgeons, and God cured him 3 aud 

he is at this day living, God be thanked. The Emperor cauſcd battery to be made with forty double 

Cannons, where they {pared no powder night nor day. Preſently when Monſieur de Griſe ſaw the 

Artillery ſeated to make a breach, he made the neareſt houſes be pulled down to make Ramparts, 

_ and the polts and beams were ranged end to end, and between two clods of earth, beds and packs 

of wool, and then other potts and beams were put again upon them as before; Now much wood 
of the houſes of the Suburbs, which had been put tothe ground for fear leſt the enemy ſhould be lodg- 
cd, cloſe covered, and that they thould not help themſelves with any wood, ſerved well to repair 
Princes carri- the breach. Every one was butficd to carry earth to make the Ramparts night and day. Meſferes, the 
vs ++ PaSsKES, Princes, Lords and Captains, Licutcnants, Enſigns, did all carry the Basket, to give example t6 
the 
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the Souldicrs and Citizens to do the like, which they did : yea, both Ladics and Gentlewomen , 
and thoſe which had not Baskets, helped themſelves with Kettles, Panniers, Sacks, Sheets, and with 
what elſe they could to carry Earth; inſomuch that the Enemy had no ſooner beaten down the 
Wall, but he found behing it a Rampart more ſtrong. The Wall being fallen, our Souldiers cried 
to thoſe without, the Fox, the Fox, the Fox, and ſpake a thouſand injuries one to another. Mon- 
fieur de Gziſe commanded upon pain of death that no man ſhould ſpeak to them without for fear 
leſt there ſhould be ſome Traitor who would give them intelligence what was done in the City3 
the command made, they tied living Cats at the end of their Pikes, and put them upon the Wall, 
and cried with the Cats, Miav, Max. | 

Truly the Imperialiſts were very much vexed tb have been fo long making a Breach, and at fo 
great _—_; which was the breach of fourſcore ſteps, to enter fifty meh in front, where the 
tound a Rampart more ftrong than the Wall ; they fell upon the poor Cats and ſhot at them with 
their Muskets, as they uſe to do at Birds. Our people did oftentimes make fallics by the command 
of Moubficur de Gziſe. The day before there was a great preſs to make themſelves enrolled, who 
mult make the (alley, chiefly of the young Nobility, led by well experimented Captains. In ſo 
much that it was a great favour to permit them to ſally forth and run upon the Enemy : and they 
ſallied forth always the number of one hundrcd or fix{core armed men with Cutlaſſes, Muskets; 
Piſtols, Pikes, Partiſans, and Halberts, which went even to their Trenches to awaken them. Where 
they preſently made an Alarm throughout all their Camp, and their Drums ſounded plan, plan, 
ta, ti, ta, ta, ti, ta, ta, tow, touf, touf : likewiſe their Trumpets and Cornets ſounded, to the ſaddle, to 
the ſaddle, to the ſaddle, to horſe, to borſe, ts horſe, to the ſaddle, to horſe. And all their Souldiers cried, 
Arm, arm, arm, toarms, to arms, t0 arms, arm, to arms, arm, #0 arms, arm, to arms, like the cry after 
Wolves, and all divers Tongues, according to their Naticns : and they were ſcen togoout from their 
Tents and little Lodgings, as thick as little Bees, when their Hive is diſcovered, to fuccour their fel- 
lows who had their throats cut like Sheep, The Horſe-men likewiſe came from all parts a great 
gallop, Patati, patata, patati, patata, ta, ta, patata,patata, and tarried well, that they might not be in 
the throng, where ſtroaks were imparted to give and receive. And when our men ſaw they were 
forced, they returned into the City, ſtill tiring, and thoſe who run after were beaten back with the 
Artillery which they had charged with Flint-ſtones, and. four-{quare pieces of Iron; and our Soul- 
diers who were upon the ſaid Wall madea volly of ſhot, and ſhoured down their bullets upon them 
like hail, to ſend them back to their lodging, where divers remained in the place of the combar, 
and alſo our men did not all come off with whole skins, and there ſtill remained ſome for the Tithe, 
who were joyful to dic in the Bed of Honour. And when there was a Horſe hurt, he was flayed, and 
eaten by the Souldiers in ficad of Becf and Bacon, and it was fit I mult run to dreſs our hurt men. 
A few days after other Sallies were made, which did much anger the Enemies, becauſe they did not 
let them fleep but little in ſafety. Mounficur de Gxiſe made a War-like ſtratagem, which was, He ſent 
a Peſant who was none of the wiſett with two pair of Letters toward the King, to whom he gave 
ten crowns, and promiſcd the King ſhould give him an hundred, provided he gave him the Letters. 
In the one he ſent word that the Enemy made no fign of retiring himſelf, and by all force made a 
great breach, which he hoped to detend, yea to the loſing of his life, and ofall thoſe that were within; 
and that the Enemy had ſo well placed his Artillery in a certain place which he named, that with 
great difficulty it was kept that they had not entered into it, ſeeing it was a place the moſt weak of all 
the City : but he hoped quickly to hill it up again in ſuch fort, that they cannot beable to enter. 
One of thetic Letters was fewed in the lining of his doublet, and he was bid to take heed that he 
told it not to any man, And there was alſo another given.to him, whercin the faid Mounticur 
de Guiſe ſent word to the King, that he and all the betieged did hope well to keep the City, and other 
matters which I ccaſe toſpeak of. They made the Peſant go forth in the night, and preſently atter 
he was taken by one that ſtood Sentinel, and carricd to the Duke of Albe to undcritand what 
was done in the City, and they asked him if he had any Letters, he faid yes, and gave them one 
and having {cen it, hc was put to his Oath whether he had any other, and he {worc, not ; then they 
felt and ſcarched him, and found that which was ſewed to his doublet, and the poor meſſenger was 
hangcd. 

The ſaid Letters were conimunicated to the Emperour , whocauſcd his Council to be called there. 
Where it was rcſolved, ſince they could do nothing at the firſt breach, that preſently the Artillery 
ſhould be drawn to thc place which they thought the molt weak, where they made great attempts 
to make another breach, and digged and undermined the Wall, and endeavoured to take the Tower 
of Hell, yet they durtt not come to the aſſault. The Duke of Albe declared to the Emperour that the 
Souldiers dicd daily, yet more than the number of two hundred, and that there was but little hope 
toenter into the City, ſccing the Seaſon, and the great quantity of Souldicrs that were there. The 
Emperour demanded what people they were that dicd, and if that they were Gentlcmen of remark 
or quality 3 anſwer was made, that they were all poor Souldiers 3 then {aid he it makes no mat- 
ter if they die, comparing them to Caterpillars and Grafhoppers, which eat the budsof the Earth, 
And if they were otany faſhion, they would not be in the Camp for twelve thillings the Moneth 
and theretore no great harm if thcy died. Moreover hc ſaid , He would never part from before 
that City, till he had taken it by Force or Famine, although he ſhould loſe all his Army 3 by rea- 
{on of the great number of Princes which were therein, with the molt part of the Nobility of 
France, From whom he hoped to draw double his expence, and that he would go once again to 
Paris, to viſit the Parifians, and make himſelf King of all the Kingdom of France. Mounheur de 
Guiſe, with the Princes, Captains, and Souldiers, and generally all the Citizens of the City, ha- 
ving underſtood the intention of the Emperour, which was to extirpate us all, they adviſcd of all 
they had to do: And lince it was not permitted to the Souldiers nor Citizens, no norto the 


Princes, nor Lords themſclves to cat Zither freſh Fiſh, or Veniſon, as likewiſe ſome Partridges. 
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Woodcocks, Larks, Plovers, for fear lett they had gathered ome peſtilential air which might give 
us any contagion 3 but that they (ſhould content themſelves with the Ammunition F are 3 that is to 
Gay, with Bisket, Beck, powdered Cows Lard, and Gammons of Bacon : Likewiſe F ith, as Green- 
fiſh, Salmon, Sturgeon, Anchovies, Pilchers, and Herrings3 alſo Peaſc, Beans, Rice, Garlick, Onions, 
Prunes, Checſe, Buttcr, Oil, Salt, Pepper, Ginger, Nutmegs, and other Spiceries, fo put into Pies, 
chiefly to Horſe-fleſh, which without that would have a very ill tafte divers Citizens having Gar- 
dcns in the City, ſowed therein great Radiſhes, Turnips, Carrets, and Lecks, which they kept wel! 
and full dear againſt the extremity ofhunger. Now all theſe Ammunition Victuals were diſtri- 
butcd by weight, meaſure, and ultice, according to the quality of the perſon , becauſe we knew 
not how long, the Siege would laſt. For having underſtood from the mouth of the Emperour , 
that he would never part from before Mets till he had taken it by Force or Famine ; the viduals 
were lefſencd , for that which was wont to be diſtributed to three , was now ſhared amongſt 
four , and defence made they ſhould not ſell what remained after their dinner, but *rwas permit- 
ted to give it to the Wenches that tollowed the Camp, and roſe always from Table with an appe- 
tite, for fear they ſhould be ſubje& to take Phyſick. And before we would yield our ſelves to the 
mercy of our Enemies, had reſolved to cat our Afes, Mules, Horles, Dogs, Cats, and Rats; yea, 
our Boots, and other Skins which we could ſoften and frie, All the belicged did generally reſolve 
to defend themſelves with all ſorts of Inſtruments of Warz that is to ſay, Torank and charge the 
Artillery, at the entry of the breach, with Bullets, Stones, Cart-nails, Bars and Chains of iron, Al- 
ſo all kinds and differences of artificial Fire, as Boerres, Bariquadoes, Granadoes, Ports, Lances, 
Torches, Squibs, burning-Faggots. Morcover, Scalding Water, melted Lead, Powder of unquenckt 
Lime to blind their eyes. Alſo they were reſolved to have made holcs through and through 
their houſes, there to lodge Muſquetiers, there to batter in the flank and haſten them to go, or elſe 
make them lie for altogether. Alſo there was order given to the Women to unpave the ſtreets, 
and to caſt out at their Windows, Billets, Tables, Treſſes, Forms, and Stools, which would have 
troubled their brains : Moreover, there was a little further a ſtrong Court of Guard, filled with 
Carts and Pallifadoes, Pipes and Hogſheads filled with earth for Barricadoes to fcrve to intcrlay 
with Faulcons, Faulconets, Field-pieces, Harquebuſles, Muskets, and Piſtols, and Wild-fire, which 
would have broken legs and thighs, inſo much that they had been beaten in head, in flank, and in 
tail; and when they had forced this Court of Guard, there was others at the crotling of the ſtrects, 
each diſtant an hundred ſpaces, who had been as bad companions as the hr, and would not have 
been without making a great many Widows and Orphans. And if Fortune would have becn 

ſo much againſt us, ast6 have broken our Courts of Guard, there was ſeven grear Baſtallions or- 
dered in ſquare and triangle to combat altogether, each one accompanied with a Prince to 
give them boldneſs, and encourage them to tight, even till the laft gaſp, and to die all together. 

Morcover it was reſolved, that each one ſhould carry his Treaſure, Rings, and Jewels, and thcir 
Houſhold-ſtuff of the bett, to burn them in the great place, and to put them into aſhes rather then 
the Enemy ſhould prevail and make Trophies of their ſpoils; likewiſe there was people appoin- 
ted to put fire to the Munition, and to beat out the heads of the Wine Casks, others to put the 
fre in cach houſe, to burn our Encmies and us together: the Citizens had accorded it thus, ra= 

ther then to ſee the bloudy Knife upon their Throat , and their Wivcs and Daughters violated, and 

to be taken by force by the cruel inhumane Spaniards, Now we had certain Priſoners which 

Mounſfieur de Gxiſe ſcnt away upon their Faith, to whom was ſecretly imparted our laſt reſolution, 

will and deſperate minds who being arrived in their Camp, do not dctcr the publithing, which 

bridlcd the great impetuoſity and will of the Souldiers to cnter any more into the City to cut 
our Throats, and to enrich themſelves of our pillages. The Empcrour having underſtood this de- 
liberation of the great Warriour the Duke of Giſe, put Water in his Wine, and reſtrained his great 
choler and fury; ſaying , He could not cnter into the City without making a great ſlaughter and 
butchery , and ſpill much bloud, as well of the Defendants as of the Affailants, and that they 
ſhould be dead together, and in the end could have nothing cl{e but a few aſhes, and that after- 
ward it might be ſpoken of that, as of the deſtruction of Feraſalem already made by Titus and 

Veſpaſian. The Emperour then having undcrliood our laſt reſolution, and ſeeing thcir little pre- 

vailing by their battery and undermining, and the great Plague which was in his whole Army, and 
the indiſpoſition of the Time, and the want of Victuals and Money, and that his Souldicrs forſook 

him, and went away in great companies3 concluded in the end to retire themſclves, accompa- 
nied with the Cavalry of the Van-guard , with the greateſt part of his Artillery, and the Battalia. 

The Marqueſs of Brandenburg was the laſt which decamped, maintained by certain Bands of Spa- 
niards, Bohemians, and his German Companies, and there remained one day and a half after, to 
the great grief of Mounſicur de Gwiſe, who cauſed four —_ of Artillery to be brought out of the 
City, which he cauſed to be diſcharged at him on one fide, and the other to haſten them to be gone, 
which he did full quickly, with all his Troops. He being a quarter of a league from Mets, was taken 
with a fcar leſt our Cavalry ſhould fall upon him in the Rere, which cauſed him to put tire to 
his Munition Powder, and leave certain pieces of Artillery, and muth Baggage, which he could not 
carry, becauſe the Van-guard, and the Battalia, and great Cannons, had to9 much brokcn the way, 
Our Horſ(c-men would by all mcans have gone out of the City to have fallen upon their breech, bat 
Mounticur de Gziſe would never permit them , but on the contrary we ſhould rather make plain 
their way, and make them Bridges of Gold and Silver, and let them go, being like to a good Shep- 
herd, who will not Joſe one of his Sheep, See now how our well-beloved Imperialiſts went 
away from bctore the City of Mets, which was the day after Chriſtmas day, to the great contentment 
of the behieged, and honour of Princes, Captains, and Souldiers, who had endured the travels of 
this Siege the ſpace of two moneths. Notwithſtanding they did not alt go 3 there wantcd twenty 


thonſand who were dead, as well by Artillery, as by the Sword, as alſo by the Plague, Cold , and 
Hunger. 
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hunger, and for ſpite they could not enter into the City to cut our throats, and have the pillage : and 
allo a great number of their Horſes dicd, of which they had catcn a great part in ſtead of Beef and 
Bacon. They went where they had been cncampcd, where they found divers dead bodies not yet 
buried, and earth all digged like St. Innocents Church-yard in the time of the Plague. They did 
Iikewiſcleave in their Lodgings, Pavillions and Tents, divers lick people; allo Bullers, Arms, Carts, 
Waggons, and other Baggage, with a great many of Munition Loaves, ſpoiled and rotten by the rain 
and ſnow, yct the Souldiers had it but by weight and meaſure; and likewiſe they left grcat provi- 
tion of Wood, of the remainders of the Houſes of the Villages which they had pluckt down two or 
three miles compals; likewiſe divers other Houſes ot Pleaſure belonging to the Citizens, accompa- 
nicd with fair Gardens, and Graſs-plats hlled with Fruit-trces, for without that they had becn ſtarved 
with cold, and had been conſtraincd to have raiſed the Siege fooner. Theſaid Mounficur de Guiſe 
cauſcd the dead to be buricd, and drefs their ſick people 3 likewiſe the Encmies left in the Abby of 
St, Arnoul divers of their hurt Souldicrs which they could not lead with them 3 the faid Mountieur 
de Guiſe {ent them all victuals cnough, and commanded me and other Surgeons to go dre(s them 
and give them Mcdicins z which we willingly did, and think they would not havedone the like to- 
ward othcrs (becauſe the Spaniard is moi cruel, perhidious, and inhumane, and therefore Encmy to 
all Nations) which is proved by Lopez a Spaniard, and Benzo of Milan, and others who have writter: 
the Hiltory of America, and the Weſt-Indies, who have bcen contirained to conftels that the cruelty, 
avaricc, blaſphemy, and wickcdnels of the Spaniards, have altogether alicnated the poor Indians from 
the Religion which the faid Spanzards are faid tohold. And all write, they are les worth than the 
idolatrous Indians, by the cruel uſage done to the ſaid Indians. 

And after a few days we ſent a Trumpet to Thionzile toward the Enemy, that they ſhould ſend 
back for their wounded men in ſafety, which they did with Carts and Waggons, but not enough, 
Mounfieur de Gziſe cauſed them to have Carts and Carters to help to carry them to the ſaid Thion- 
ville, Our ſaid Cartcrs being returned back, brought us word that the way was paved with dead 
bodies, and that thcy never led back the halt, tor they dicd in their Carts, and the Spaniards \ce- 
ing them at the point of death, before they had caſt out their latt gaſp, caſt them out of their Carts, 
and buricd them in the Mud and Mire, ſaying, they had no order to bring back the dead. Moxe- 
over our Cartcrs ſaid, thcy met by the way divers Carts loaden with Baggage ſticking in the Mire, 
which they durlt not ſend for back, for fear Icfi thoſe of Mets thould fall upon them. I will again 
rcturn to the cauſe of their mortality, which was principally through Hunger, Plague, and Cold 3 
for the Snow was two foot thick upon the earth, and they were lodgcd in the caves ot the earth, onely 
covered with a little firaw., Notwithſtanding cach Souldicr had his Field-bed, and a covering, 
{irewed with glittering Stars, more bright than tne gold, and cvery day had white lheets, and lodged 
at the fign-of the Moon, and made good chear when they had. it, and paid their Hoſt ſo well over- 
night , that in the morning they went away quite, ſhaking thcir ears, and they needed no Comb to 
take away the down out of their hairs either of head or beard, and found always a white Tablc- 
cloth, loſing good Meals for want of Victuals. Alſo the greateſt part of them had neither Boots nor 
Buskins, Shppers, Hoſc, or Shocs, and divers had rather have none than have them, becauſe they were 
always in mud, half way of the leg and becauſe they went bare-legged, we called them the Empe- 
rours Apoſiles. After the Camp was wholly broken, I dittributed my Paticnts into the hands of the 
Surgeons of the City, to hvilh their Cure: then I took Icave of Mounfieur de Gziſe, who came back 
toward the King, who reccived me with a loving, countenance, and demanded of me how I did enter 
into the City of Mets, I recountcd to him all that I had done, he cauſed two hundred Crowns 
to be given me, and one hundred I had at my going out, and told me he would not leave me poor 3 
then I thanked him moſt humbly for the good and the honour which he pleaſed to do me. 


| The Voyage of Hedin, 1553- 

Harles the Empcrour cauſcd the City of Therowenne to be belicged, where Mounticur the Duke 
* of Savoy was General of the whole Army: it was taken by affault where there was a great 
number of our men {lain and priſoners. The King willing to prevent that the Enemy thould not 
alſo come to bclicge the City and Caſtle of Hedin, {ent Mcthers the Duke of Bozillon, the Duke Ho- 
race, the Marqueſs of Villars, a number of Captains, and about eight hundred Souldiers, and during 
the ſiege of Thermenne, thc ſaid Lords fortified the faid Caſtle ot Hedin, in fuch fort that it ſeemed 
impregnable, The King ſent me to the ſaid Lord to help them with my Art, it there were any need. 
Now {oon after the taking of Theroenne, we were belicged with the Army : there was a quick clear 
Fountain of Spring, within Cannon-{hot, where there was about fourſcore Whorcs and Wenches of 
the Encmics, who were round about it to draw Water. I was upon a Rampart bcholding che Camp, 
and ſecing fo many idlers about the ſaid Fountain, I prayed Mounticur de Pont Commiſſary of the 
Artillery, ro make one Cannon-ſhot at that roguiſh Company 3 he made me much denial, aniwering 
me that (ſuch kind of people were not worth the Powder they ſhould waſte. Again I prayed him to 
level the Cannon, telling him, the more dead the fewer Enemies, which he did through my requelt, 
and at that (hot fifteen or ſixteen were killed, and many hurt. Our Souldiers fallicd torth upon the 
Enemies, where there was many killed and flain with Musket-ſhot and Swords, as wcll on the one 
{ide as of the other, and our Souldiers did often make fallies forth upon the Enemics betore their 
Trenches were made; where I had much work cut out, ſo that I had no reſt night nor day tor dre- 
ſing the wounded. And I will tell this by the way, that we had put many of them in a great 
Tower, laid upon a little firaw, and their Pillows were ſtones, their Coverlcts were their Cloaks, of 
thoſe that had any. Whilcſi the battery was making, as many ſhot as the Cannons made, the Patients 
ſaid they felt pain in their wounds, as if one had given them blows with a itaffz the onecricd his 
head, the other his arm, and ſo of other parts divers of their wounds blcd atreth, yea in grea- 


ter quantity than fixli when they were wounded, and then it =_ I muſt run to tay their — 
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My little Maſter, if you had been there, you had been much troubled with your hot irons, you 
had need to have had much Charcoal tomake them red hot, and believe they would have lain you 
like a Calf for this cruelty. Now through this Diabolical tempeſt of the Eccho from theſe thun- 
dering Inſtruments, and by the great and vehement agitation of the collifion of the air reſound- 
ing and reverberating in the wounds of the hurt people, divers died, and others becauſe they could 
not reſt by reaſon of the groans and cries that they made night and day, and alſo for want of good 
nouriſhment, and other good uſage neceſſary to wounded people. Now my little Maſter, it you 
had been there, you would hardly have given them Gelly, Reſtauratives, Culliſes, Preflures, Pana- 
do, cleanſed Barlcy, White Meats, Almond-milk, Prunes, Raiſins, and other proper meats for flick | 
people: your ordinance would onely have been accompliſhed in paper, but in effect they could 
have had nothing but old Cow-bect, which was taken about Hedin for our Muvition, falted and 
half boilcd, in ſo much that who would have cat it, he muſt pull it with the force of his teeth, as 
Birds of Prey do Carrion. I will not forget their Linen wherewith they were dreſt, which was 
onely rewaſhed every day, and dricd at the fire, and therefore drie and ſtubborn like Parchment. 
I leave you to think how their wounds could heal well, There were four luſty Whores to whom 
charge was given to waſh their Linen, who diſcharged their duty under penalty of the Battoon, 
and alſo they wanted both Sope and Water. See then how the ſick People died for want of nou- 
riſhment, and other necefſary things. One day our Enemies feigned to give usa general Aſſault, 
to draw our Souldicrs upon the breach, to the end to know our countenance and behaviour-: eve- 
ry oneran thiter; we had made great proviſion of artificial Fire todefend the breach : a Prielt be- 
longing to Mounſicur Dx Boxillon took a Granado, thinking to throw it on the Enemies , and ſet 
it on fire ſooner than it ought to have done 3 it brake aſunder, and the hre tell among{t-our Fire- 
works, which wcre put into a houſe near the breach, which was to usa marvellous diſalter, becauſe 
it burned many poor Souldiers: it alſo took hold on the houſe it ſelf, and we had been all burned, 
had not great help becn uſed for to quench itz there was but one Well there wherein was Water in 
our Caſtile, which was almoſt quite cried up, and in ſtead of Water we took Beer and quenched it: 
then afterwards we had great ſcarcity of Water, and to drink the relt that remained, which wemutt 
ſtrain through Napkins. 

Now the Enemy ſeeing this ſmoke and tempeſt of the Fire-works, which caſta very great flame 
or claſhing noiſe, they believed we had put the tire on purpoſe for the defence of our breach, to burn 
them, and that we had great ſtore of others. That made them to be of another opinion than to take 
us by aſſault 3 they did undermine, and dig under the greateſt part of our Walls, fo that it was the 
way to overthrow wholly the Caſtle topſic-turvy, and when the Mines were finiſhed, and that their 
Artillery ſhot, the whole Caſtle did ſhake under us like an Earthquake, which did much aftoniſh us. 
Moreover he had levelled hve pieces of Artillery which they had {cated upon a little hill, to play upon 
our backs when we would go to defend the breach. 

The Duke Horace had a Cannon-ſhot upon one ſhoulder, which carried away his arm on one fide, 
and the body on the other, without being able to ſpeak one onely word. His death was to us a 
great diſaſter for the rank which ke held in his place. 

Likewiſe Mounfieur De Martigzes had a ftroke with a bullet which pierced through his Lungs3 I 
dreſſed him, as I will declare hereafter. Then we demanded Par], and a Trumpet was ſent toward 
the Prince of Piedmont, to know what conipoſition it pleaſed him to make us: His anſwer was, 
that all the Chiet, as Gentlemen, Captains, Lieutenants, and Enfigns, thould be taken for ranſom, 
and the Souldiers ſhould go out without Arms; and if they refuſed this tair and honeſt profter, 
the next day we ought to be afſured they would have us by aſſault, or otherwiſe. Council was 
held , where 1 was called to know if I would tign, as divers Captains, Gentlemen, and others, 
that the place ſhould be rendred up. 1 made an{wer it was not poſſible to be held, and that I 
would f1gn it with my proper bloud, for the little hope that I had that we could relilt- the Enemies 
force, and alſo for the great defire which I had to be out of this Torment and Hell; for I lept 
nor either night or day, by reaſon of the-great number of hurt people , which were about two 
hundred. The dead bodies yielded a great putrefaction, being heaped one upon another like Fa- 
gots, and not being covered with carth, becauſe we had itnotz and when I entercd into one lodg- 
ing, Souldiers attended me at the door togo and dreſs others at another ; when I went torth, there 
was ſtriving who ſhculd have me, and they carricd me like a Holy body, not touching the ground 
with my foot, in ſpite one of another; nor could I fatisfie ſo great a number of hurt people. 
Moreover I had not what was neceſſary to dreſs them withall; for it is not ſufficient that the 
Surgecn do his duty towards the Patients, but the Patient muſt alſo do his, and the afliftants and 
all exteriour things, witneſs Hippocrates in his firſt Aphoriſm. Now having underſtood the reſolu- 
ticn of the yiclding up of our place, I knew our affairs went not well; and for fear of being known, 
I gave a Velvet Coat, a Satin Doublet, a very fine Cloth Cloak lined with Velvet, to a Souldier, who 
gave me a {curvy old torn doublet cut and flaſht with uſing, and a leather Jerkin well examined, 
and an ill-tavoured Hat, and a little Cloak; I ſmucht the collar of my Shirt with water in which I 
had mingled a lirtle Soot 3 likewiſe I wore out my ſtockings with a ſtone at the knees and at the 
heels asit they had been wore a long time, and Idid as much to my ſhoes, in ſo much that they 

would rather take me for a Chimney-Sweeper than a Kings Surgeon. 1 went in this Equipage to- 
wards Mounfieur De Martigzes, where Iprayed him that he would take order that I might remain 
near him to dreſs him, which he agreed to moſt willingly, and had as much detire I ſhould remain 
with him as my ſelf, Soon after the Commiſſioners, who had charge to elect the Priſoners, entered 
into the Caſtle the ſeventeenth day of Fly, One thouſand Five hundred Fifty three, where they 
made Meſſexres the Duke of Boxillon, the Marqueſs of Villars , the Baron of C#lan, Mounſicur 
Du Pont Commiſlary of the Artillery, and Mounfieur De Martignes and I to be taken through the 
requeſ} that he made to them; and all other Gentlemen which they could perceive were able to 

pay 
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pay any ranſom, and the moſt part of the Souldiers and the chief of Companies, having ſuch and 
{© many Priſoners as they would. 

Afterward the Spaniſh Souldiers cntered by the breach without any reſiſtance, for ours eſteemed 
they would hold their Faith and Compoſition that they ſhould have their lives ſaved. They entered 
in with a great fury to kill, pillage, and to rifle all they retained : ſome hoping to have ranſom , 
they ticd their Stoncs with Arquebus-cords, which was calt over a Pike which two held upon their 
thoulders, then pulled the (aid cord with a great violence and derilion, as if they would ring a Bell, 
tclling them that they muſt put themſclves to the ranſom, and tell of what Houſes they were 
and it they ſaw they could have no prohit , made them cruelly die between their hands, or pre- 
ſcntly after their genital parts would have fallen intoa Gangrene and total Mortitication 3 but they 
killed them all with their Daggers, and cut their Throats. Sce now their great cruelty and perh- 
diouſncls, Ict him truſt to it that will, Now to rcturn to my purpoſe; Being led from the Caſtile 
to the City with Mounficur De Martigzes , there was a GentIcman of the Duke of Sawys, who 
asked me if Mounticur De Martigzres wound were curable, I anſwered not z who preſently went 
and told the Duke of Savoy now I thought he would ſend Phyficians and Surgeons to viſit and 
dreſs my ſaid Mounticur De Martigzes : in the mean time I thought with my ſclt whether I ought 
to make it nice, and not to acknowledge my {clt a Surgeon, for tear left they ſhould retain me to 
dre(s their wounded, and in the end they would know I was the Kings Surgeon, and that they 
would make me pay a great ranſom. On the other fide I fearcd, it I ſhould not make my ſelf 
known to be a Surgeon, and to have carctully dreſſed Mounficur De Martignes , they would cut 
my Throat, ſo that I took a reſolution to make it appear tc them he would not die for want 
of good drething, and looking tv. Soon after, ſce, there were divers Gentlemen accompanicd 
with the Phytlician and Surgeon of the Empercur, and thoſe of the ſaid Duke of S2wy , with fix 
othcr Surgcons following the Army, to fee the hurt of the ſaid Lord of Martigzes, and to know of 
me how I had drcficd him, and with what Medicins. The Emperours Phytician bid me declarc 
the cſſer.ce of the wound, and how I had drelt it. Now all the aftiſtants had a very attentive ear 
to know it the wound wcre mortal or not I began to make a diſcourſe that Mounticur De Mar- 
tigwes looking over the Wall to perceive them that did undermine it, received a ſhot from an Ar- 
quebus quite through the body 3 preſently I was called to dreſs him, I faw he calt out blond out 
of his mouth and his wounds. Moreover he had a great difficulty of breathing, and caſt out wind 
by the ſaid wounds with a whiſtling, in fo much that it would blow out a candle; and he ſaid he 
had a moſt ſharp pricking pain at the entrance of the bullet, I do believe and think it might be 
ſome little pieces of bones which prickt the Lungs. When they made their Syſole and Diaftole, 
I put my tinger into him, where I found the entrance of the bullet to have broken the fourth 
rib in the middle, ard ſcales of bones, which the ſaid bullet had thruſt in, and the out-going of 
it had likewiſe broken the fifth rib with pieccs of bones which had been driven from within 
outward ; I drew out ſome, but not all, becauſe they were very deep and adherent. I put ineach 
wound a Tevt, havirg the head very large, ticd with a thred, leſt by the inſpiration it might be 
drawn into the capacity of the Thorax, which hath been known by experience to the detriment 
of the poor wounded 5, tor being fallen in, it cannot be taken 'out, which is the cauſe that engen- 
ders putrcfaCtion, a thing contrary to Nature, The ſaid Tents were anointed with a Medicin com- 
poſcd of Yolks oft Eggs, Venice Turpcntine, with alittle Oil ot Roſes. My intention for putting 
the Tents was to ltay the flux of bloud, and to hinder that the outward air did not enter into the 
breſt, which might have coolcd the lungs, and by conſequent the heart. The ſaid Tents were al- 
ſo put, to the cnd that iſſue might be given for the bloud that was ſpilt within the Therax, I put 
upon the wound great Emplatiers of Diacalcatheos, in which I had rclented Oil of Roſes and 
Vincgar to the avoiding of the inflammation 3 then I put great ſtupes of Oxycrate, and bound 
him vp, but not tco hard, to the end he might have cafie reſpiration 3 that done I drew from 
him tive ponengecrs ct bloud from the Bafthick vein of the right arm, to the end to make re- 
vulfion of the bloud which runs trom the wounds into the Thorax, having tirlt taken indication 
from the wounded part , and chicfly his forccs, confidering his youth and ſanguin temper 3 He 
prcſcntly after went to fool, and by his Urin and Sicge calt great quantity of bloud. And as tor 
the pain which he ſaid he felt at the entrance of the bullet, which was as it he had been pricked 
with a bodkin, that was bccauſe the Lungs by their motion beat againtt the ſplinters of the bro- 
ken ribs, Now the Lungs are covercd with a coat coming trom the wembrane called Plenra, 
inter weaved with Nerves of the tixth Conjugation from the brain, which was caulc ot the extreme 
pain he felt; likewiſe he had great difficulty of breathing, which proceeded trom the bloud which 
was ſpilt in the capacity of the Thorax, and upon the Diaphragm, the principal infirument of re- 
ſpiration, and trom the dilaceration of the muſcles which are between cach rib, which help al- 
ſo to make the expiration and the inſpiration 3 and likewiſe becauſe the Lungs were torn and 
woundcd by the bullct , which hath cauſed him ever lince to ſpit black and putrid bloud in cough- 
ing. The Fever (cizcd him ſoon after he was hurt, with faintings and ſwoonings. Tt ſcemed to 
me that the ſaid Fever proceeded from the putredinous vapours arifing from the bloud which is out 
of his proper veſſcls, which hath fallen down, and will yet low down. The wound of the Lungs is 
grown great, and will grow more great, becaulc it is in perpetual motion both ſiceping and waking, 
and is C1latcd ard compreſt to Ict the air to the heart, and caſt fuliginous vapours out : by the unna- 
tural heat is made inflammation, then the expulſive virtue is conſtrained to catt out by cough 
whatſoever is obnoxious unto it: for the Lungs cannot be purged but by coughing, and by coughing 
the wound is dilated, and grows greater, from whence the bloud iſſues out with great abundance, 
which bloud is drawn from the heart by the Vein Arterial to give them nouriſhment, and to the 
heart by the Venacava; his meat was Barley-broth, Stewed Prunes, ſometimes Panado z his drink 
was Ptifan ; He could not lye but upon his back, which ſhewed he had a great quantity of w_ 
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ſpilt within the capacity of the Thorax 3 and being ſpread or ſpilled along the ſpondyls, doth not fo 
much preſs the Lungs as it doth being laid on the f1des or fitting, | 
What ſhallI ſay more, but that the ſaid Lord Martigzes ſince the time he was hurt hath not repo- 
{ed one hour onely, and hath always caft out bloudy Urines and Stools. Theſe things then Meſſrs 
conſidered, one can make no other prognoſtick but that he will die in a tew days, which is to my 
great gricf. Having ended my diſcourſe, I dreſt him as I was wont having diſcovered his wounds, 
£1e Phyſicians and other affiſtants preſently knew the truth of what I had faid. | 

The faid Phyſicians having felt his pulſe and known his forces to be almolt ſpent and aboliſhed, 

they concluded with me, that in a few days he would die and at the ſame inſtant went all toward the 
Lord of Savoy,where they all faid that the ſaid Lord Martigzes would dic in a ſhort time 3 he anſwered, 
it were poſſible if he were well dreſt, he might eſcape : Then they all with one voice faid, he had 
þ:en very well dreſt, and follicited with all things neceſſary tor the curing of his wounds, and could 
not be better, and that it was impoſſible to cure him, and that his wound was mortal of neceſſity. 
The Mounſieur De Savoy ſhewed himſelf to be very much diſcontented and wept, and asked them 
again if for certain they all held him deplorcd and remedileſs; they anſwered, Yes. Then a certain 
S»aniſh Impoſtor offered himſelf, who promiſed on his life that hegwould cure him, and ifhe failed 
to cure him, they ſhould cut him in an hundred pieces: but he would not have any Phyſicians, Sur- 
geons, or Apothecarics with him. And at the ſame inſtant the ſaid Lord of Sawy told the Phyli- 
clans and Surgeons they ſhould not in any wiſe go any more to ſee the ſaid Lord of Martigues. And 
he ſent a Gentleman to me to forbid me upon pain of life not to touch any more the ſaid Lord of 
Martignes, which I promiſed not todo z wheretore I was very glad, fecing he ſhould not die in my 
hands, and commanded the faid Impoſtor to dreſs the ſaid Lord of Martigzes, and that he ſhould 
have no other Phylicians nor Surgeons but him3 he came preſently to the ſaid Lord of Martignes, 
who told him: 

Senor Cavalleroel ſenor Duge me ba mandado que veniaſſe a curar taſtra herida, yo os juro @ Dios que 
antes de achio dias yo os hag a ſubir aCavello con la lanſa en puno contaſque no ago que yo quos togne,  Come- 
ris y biberis todis comedas que ſueren de vaſtro guſto y yo hare la dieta pro V. M. y dejto os de ven aſeguirar 
Sobre de mi, yo be ſanado mun hos que tenian magores heridas que la vaſtra. That is to ſay, Lord Caval- 
licr, Mounſicur the Duke of Savoy hath commanded me to come dreſs thy wound I ſwear to thee 
by God, that before cight days I will make thee mount on Horſe-back with thy Lance in thy hand, 
provided that no man may touch thee but my ſelf; thou ſhalt cat and drink any thing that thou 
haſt a mind to, I will perform thy diet for thee, and of this thou mayelt be aſſured upon my promile, 
I have cured divers who have had greater wounds than thine ; and the Lord replied, God gzve you 
Grace to do it, | 

He demanded of the ſaid Lord a Shirt, and tore it in little rags, which he put acroſs," muttering 
and murmuring certain words over the wounds 3 and having dreti him, permitted him to cat and 
drink what he would, tclling him he would obſerve a dict tor him, which he did, eating but fix 
Prunes and fix bits of bread at a meal, and drinking but Beer. Notwithſtanding two days after, 
the ſaid Lord of Martigzes dicd 3 and my Spaniard, ſeeing of him in the Agony, eclipſed hinels, 
and got away without bidding farewel to any body 3 and I believe if he had been taken, he had 
becn hanged for his falſe promiſes, which he had made to Mounficur the Duke of Savoy, and to 
divcrs other Gentlemen, 

He died about ten of the Clock in the morning, and after Dinner the ſaid Lord of Savoy ſent Phy- 
ſicians and Surgeons, and his Apothecary, with a great quantity of Drugs to cmbalm him ; they 
came accompanied with divers Gentlemen and Captains of the Army. 

The Emperours Surgeon came near to me, and prayed me kindly to open the Body 3 which I 
refuſed, telling him I was not worthy to carry his Plaſter-Box after him. He prayed me again 
which then I did for his ſake, if it fo liked him. I would yet again have excuſed my (elf, that ſeeing 
he was not willing to embalm him, that he would give this charge to another Surgeon of the Com- 
pany 3 he made me yet anſwer, that he would itſhould beI 3 and if I would not do it, I might here- 
attcr repent it. Knowing this his affeion, for fear he ſhould do me any diſpleaſure, I took the Ra- 
zor and preſented it to all in particular, telling them I was not well practiſed todoſuch Operations, 
which they all refuſed. 

The Body being placed upon a Table, truly Ifpurpoſed to ſhew them that I was an Anatomiſt, de- 
claring to them divers things ſhould be here too long to recite. I began to tell all the Company thar 
I was (ure the bullet had broken two Ribs, and that it had paſſed through the Lungs, and that they 
thonld find the wound much enlarged, becauſe they are in perpetual motion, flceping or waking, and 
by this motion the wound was the more dilaccrated. Alſo that there was great quantity of bloud 
{pilc in thecapacity of the breſt, and upon: the midriff, and ſplinters of the broken ribs which were 
beaten in at the entrance of the bullet, and the iſſuing forth of it had carried out. Indecd all which 
] had told them was found true in the dead body, 

Ove of the Phylicians asked me, which way the bloud might paſs to be caſt out by Urine, being 
contained in the Thorax. banſwered him that there wasa manifeſt Conduit, which is the Vena Azy- 
gos, Which having nouriſhed the ribs, the reſt of the bloud deſcends under the Diaphragm, and on the 
left fide is conjoined to the emulgent Vein, which is the way by which the matter in Pleurifies and 
in Empauema, do manitelily empty themſelves by Urin and Stool. As it is likewiſe ſecn the pure 
milk of the breſts of Women newly. brought to bed, to deſcend by the Mammillary veins and to be 
evacuated downwards by the neck of the womb without being mixt with the bloud. And ſuch a 

thivg is done (as it were by a miracle of Nature) by her expullive and {equeliring virtue, which 1s 
{een by experience of two glaſs veſſels called Mount-wine; let the one be filled with Water, and the 
othcr with Claret-wine, and let them be put the one upon the other, that is to ſay, that which thall 
he filled with Water upon that which ſhall be filled with Wine, and you ſhall apparently fee the Wine 
: niount 
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mount up to the top of the veſſel quite through the water, and the water deſcend atraverſe the wine 
and go to the bottom of the veſſel without mixture of both ; and if ſuch a thing be done (0 exteriorly 
and opcnly to the ſenſe of our eye, by things without life, you mult believe the ſame in our under- 
frandivg 3 That nature can make matter and bloud to paſs, having been out of their veſſels, yea, 
through the bones, without being mingled with the good bloud. 

Our diſcourſe ended, I cmbalmed the body, and put it intoa Coffin 3 after that the Emperors Sur- 
gcon took me apart, and told mc it I would remain with him, that he would uſe me very well, and 
that he would cloath me a new, allo that I ſhould ride on Horſe-back. 1 thanked him very kindly 
for the honour he did mc, and told him that I had no defire to do ſervice to Strangers and Enemies 
tomy Countrey : then he told mel was a Fool, and ithe were Priſoner as I, he would ſerve the Devil 
to gct his liberty. In the end I told him flat that I would not dwell at all with him. 

The Emperours Phylician returned towards the faid Lord of Savoy, where he declared the cauſe 
of the death of the faid Lord of Martigzes , and told him that it was impoſlible for all the men in 
the World to have cured him 3 and confirmed again, that I had done what was neccffary tobe done, 
and prayed him to win me to his ſcrvice, and ſpake better of me than I deſerved. 

Having becn perſuaded to take me to his ſervice, he gave charge to one of his Stewards named 
Mounſicur de Bozches, to tell me if I would dwcll in his ſervice, that he would uſe me kindly : I 
anſwcred him that I thanked him moſi humbly , and that I had refolved not to dwell with any 
Stranger. This my anſwer being heard by the Duke of Savoy, he was ſomewhat in choler, and ſaid 
He would {cnd me to the Gallics. ; 

Mounticur de Vandeville Governor of Grarelin, and Colonel of the ſeventeen Enſigns of Foot, prayed 
him to give me to him, todrcfs him of an ulcer which he had in his leg this fix or ſeven years; Moun- 
ficur de Savoy told him, becauſe 1 was of werth, that he was content, and if I rankled his leg, it would 
be well done; he an{wercd, that it he perceived any thing, he would cauſe my Throat to be cut. 

Soon aftcr the ſaid Lord of Vanderilie {cnt tor me by four German Halberticrs, which aftrighted me 
much, not knowing whithcr they led me, they ſpake no more French than I High Dutch : being ar- 
rived at his Lodging, he told me I was welcome, and that I was his; and as ſoon as I ſhould have 
curcd him of that ulcer in his leg, that he would give me leave to be gone without taking, any ran- 
ſom of me. I told him that I was not able to pay any ranſome. 

Then he madc his Phyſician and Surgcon in Ordinary to ſhew me his ulcerated leg having ſeen 
and conſidercd it, we went apart into a Chamber, where I began to tell them that the faid Ulcer 
was annual, not being {imple but complicated : that is of a round hgure and ſcaly, having the lips 
hard and callous, hollow and ſordid , accompanied with a great varicous vein which did perpe- 
tually fecd it 3 beſides a great tumour, and a phlegmonous dittemper very paintul through the whole 
leg, in a body of cholerick complexion, as the hair 6f his face and beard demonſirated. The me- 
thod to cure it (if curcd it could be) was to begin with univerſal things, that is, with Purgation 
and Bleeding, and with this order of Diet , that he ſhould not uſe any Wine at all, nor any falt 
Meats or of great nouriſhincnt, chictly thoſe which did hcat the bloud : afterward the Cure mult 
begin with divers ſcaritications about the Ulcer, and totally cutting away the callous edges or lips, 
and giving along or a triangular figure 3 for the roungy will very hardly cure, as the Ancients have 
leſt it in writing, which is ſccn by experience. That done the filth mutt be mundihed , as alſo the 
corrupt flcth, which ſhould be done with Ungrentim Agyptiacum, and upon it a bollter dipt in 
juice of Plantain and Nightſhade and Oxycrate, and rowl the leg, beginning at the foot, and tiniſh- 
ing at the knee, not forgctting a little boltter upon the varicous Vein, to the end no fuperfluitics 
thould flow to the Ulcer. Moreover that hethould take reſt in his bed, which is commanded by Hip- 
p0:r4tes, who ſaith, that thoſe who have fore legs ſhould not uſe much ſtanding or fitting, but lying 
along. Andaftcr thoſe things be done, and the Ulcer well munditied, a plate of Lead rubbed with 
Quickſilver ſhould be applied. Sce then the means by which the ſaid Lord Vandeville might be cured 
ct the ſaid Ulcer , all which they found good, Then the Phyſician left me with the Surgeon, and 
wer.t to the Lord Vandervile, to tell him that he did affure him I would cure him, and told him what 
I wasrcſolved to do for the cure of his Ulcer, wherefore he was very joytul. He made me to be 
called to him, and asked me it I was.of the opinion that this Ulcer could be cured, and Itold him, 
yes, provided he would be obedient to what he ought. He made me a promiſe he would perform 
all things which I would appoint 3 and as ſoon as his Ulcer ſhould be cured , he would give me 1i- 
berty to return without paying any ranſom. Then I beſeeched him to come to a better compoſition 
with me, telling him that the time would be too long to be out of liberty, it I laid till he was 
pertcalyewc!l; and that I hoped within fifteen days the Ulcer ſhould be diminithed more than 
one half, and it ſhould be without pain, and that his Phyſicians and Surgcons would fnith the reit 
of the cure very calily, To which he agreed, and then I took a piece of Paper, and cut it the 
largencſs of the Ulcer, which I gave him, and kept as much my ſelf. 1 prayed him to keep promile, 
when he ſhould tind his buſineſs done: He ſwore by the faith of a Gentleman he would do it; 
Then I reſolved to dreſs him well, according to the method of Galen, which was, that after all 
ftrange things were taken out of the Ulcer , and that there wanted nothing but hlling up with fleſh, 
I drett him but once aday, and he found that very ſtrange. And likewiſe his Phytician , which 
was but a Freth-man in thoſe affairs, who would perſuade me with the Patient, to drefs him two or 
thrce times a day, I prayed him to let mc do what I thought good and that it was not to pro- 
long the cure, but on the contrary to halien it, forthe great deſire I had to be in liberty. And that 
he would look in Galcn in. the fourth Book of the Compolition of Medicaments ſecrundrem genera, 
who faith, that if a Mcdicin do not remain long upen the part it profits not fo much as when it 
doth continue long z a thing which many Phylicians have been "In of, and have thought it 
hath becn better tochange the Plaſter often. And this ill cuſtomWlo inveterate and rooted, that 
thcPaticnts themſelves accuſe often-times the Surgeons of negligence, becauſe they do not oftner 

remove 
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remove their Emplaſtersz but theyre deceived. For as you have read in my Works in divers places, 
the qualities of all bodies which mutually touch, operate one againſt another, and both of them ſuffer 
ſomething, where one of them is much ſtronger than the other, by means whereof the ſaid qualities 
Arc gr ; they familiarize with the time, although they are much differing from the manner, that 
the quality of the Medicament doth unite, and lometimes becomes like to that of the body, which is 
a very profitable thing. Therefore they ſay he is to be praiſed much who firſt invented not to change 
the Plaſter ſo often, becauſe it is known by experience this is a good invention, 

Moreover it is ſaid, great fault is committed to dreſs Ulcers often in wiping of them hard; for one 
takes not away onely the unprofitable excrement, which is the pus or ſanies of the ulcer, but the mat- 
ter whereof the fleſh is engendered 3 wherefore for the reaſons aforeſaid it isnot needful to dreſs U1- 
cers {o often. 

The aid Lord Vandeville would ſee whether that which I alledged out of Galen were true and com- 
manded the ſaid Phyſician to look there, for that he would know it 3 he cauſed the Book to be 
brought upon the Table, where my ſaying was found true, and then the, Phyſician was aſhamed, 
and I very joyful. So that the ſaid Lord of Vandezille defired not to be dreffed but once a day, in fo 
much that within fifteen days the Ullcer was almoſt cicatrized 3 the cempoſition being made betwcen 
us, I began to be merry. Hemademeecat and drink at his Table, when there were not men of more 
great rank with him. 

He gave me a great red Scarf, which he commanded me to wear. Imay ſay I wasas glad of it 
as a Dog that hath a clog, for fear he ſhould go into the Vineyard and eat the Grapes. The Phy- 
ſician and Surgeon led me through the Camp, to viſit their hurt people, where I took notice what 
our Enemies did : I perceived they had no more pieces of Cannon, but twenty five or thirty pieces 
for the Field. | ; 

Mounſfieur de Vandeville held Mounſieur de Bavge Priſoner, the Brother of Mounſicur de Martignes 
who died at Hedin. The ſaid Lord of Bawge was Priſoner in the Cattle of the Heap of 1Vo0d , be- 
longing to the Emperour, who had been taken at Therowenne by two Spaniſh Souldiers, Now the ſaid 
Lord of Vandeville having looked well upon him, conceived he multi be a Gentleman of fome good 
Houſe ; and to be the better aſſured, he aauſed him to have his Stockings pulled off, and feeing his 
Stockings and his Feet clean and neat, together with his tine white ſocks, it conhirmed him the better 
in his opinion, that it was a man wasable to pay ſome good ranſom. He demands of the Souldiers 
if they would take thirty Crowns for their Priſoner, and that he would give it to them preſently, to 
which they agreed willingly , becauſe they had neither means to keep him, nor feed him: beſides 
they knew not his worth, therefore they delivered their Priſoner into the hands of the ſaid Lord of 
Vandeville, who preſently ſent him to the Caſtle of the Heap of Wood with a Guard of four Souldiers, 
with other Gentlemen Priſoners of ours. The ſaid Lord Barge would not diſcover himſelf, who he 
was, and endured very much, being kept but with bread and water, and lay upon a little firaw. 
The ſaid Lord of Vandeville after taking of Hedin, ſent word to the ſaid Lord Bawge and other pri- 

ſoners, that the place of Hedin was taken, and the lift of thoſe that had been ſlain, and amongſt the 
reſt, Mounficur de Martigzes : and when the ſaid Lord of Bawge heard the ſound of the death of his 
brother the Lord Martigzes, he began much to weep and lament; his Keeper demanded of him. 
why he made ſomany and fo great lamentatns? He declared unto them that it was for Mounſicur 
de Martignes his brothers ſake. Having underſtood that, the Captain of the Caſtle diſpatched a 
man away quickly, to tell it to Mounhieur de Vandeville that that he had a good priſoner; who ha- 
ving received this good news rejoiced greatly, and the next day ſent me with his Phyſicians and four 
Souldiers to the Wood-Caſtle to know it this priſoner would give him hfteen thouſand Crowns for 
a ranſom, ſo he would ſend him free to his own houſe 3 and for the preſent he deſired but the ſecurity 
of two Merchants of Antwerp, that he would name. The faid Lord Yandeville perſuaded me that I 
would make his agreement with his priſoner. See then why he ſent me to the Wooden Caltle, and 
commanded the Captain of the Caſtle to uſe him well, and to put him into a Chamber hung with 
Tapeſtry, and that they ſhould make the Guard more ſtrong, and from that time they made him good 
chear at his expence. 

The anſwer of the ſaid Lord of Bawge was, that to put himſelf to ranſom he was not able; and 
that, that depended upon Mountficur de Eftamps his Uncle, and of Miſtrel(s de Breſſexre his Aunt, and 
he had not any means to pay ſuch a ranſom. I returned with my Keepers to the ſaid Lord Vandeville, 
and told him the anſwer of his ſaid Priſoner, who told me perhaps he thould not get out at ſo good a 
ratez which was true, for he was diſcovered. And forthwith the Queen of Hwngary and the 
Duke of Savoy ſent word to the Lord Yandeville, that this morſe] was too great for him, ang that be 
muſt {end him to them, (which he did) and that he had enough Priſoners betides him. He was put 
to forty thouſand Crowns ranſom, beſides other expences, 

Returning toward the ſaid Lord YVandeville I paſſed by St. Omer, where I ſaw their great pieces of 
Battery, whereof the greateſt part was flawed and broken. I came alſo by Therowenne, where I did not 
{ce ſo much as ſtone upon ſtone, unleſs the mark of a great Church. For the Emperor gave command- 
ment to the Country people within five or fix leagues about, that they ſhould empty and carry 
away theſtones3 in ſo much, that now one may drive a Cart over the City as is likewiſe doncat Hedin, 
without any appearance of Caſtle or Fortreſs. Sec then the miſchiet which comes by the Wars. 

And to return to my purpoſe, preſently after my faid Lord Vandeville was very well of his Ulcer, and 
little wanted of the catire cure, which was the cauſe he gave me my leave, and made me be conducted 
with a Paſs-port by a Trumpet to Abbeville, where I took Poſi, and went and tound King Henry my 
Maſter at Awſfimon, who received me with joy, and a good countenance. 

He ſent for the Duke of the High Conſtable of France, and Mounſicur 4” Eſtres, to un- 
derſtand-by me what had paſt'M, the taking of Hedin 3 and I made him a faithful report, and a(- 


furcd them I had ſeen the great Picges of Battery, which they had carricd to St. Omer. Whercot 
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the King was very joyful, becauſe he feared leſt the enemy ſhould come further into France. He gave 
me t wo hundred Crowns to retire my ſelf tomy own houſe, andI was very glad to be in liberty, and 
out of this great torment and noiſe of thunder from the Diabolick artillery, and far from the Souldi- 
ers, blaſphemers and Ueniers of God. I will not omit to tell here that atter the taking of Hedin, the 
King was advertiſed that I was not flain, but that I was a ptiſoner, which his Majeſty cauſed to be 
written to my wite by Monſieur de Gogaier his chict Phyſician, and that ſhe ſhould not be in any 
trouble of mind for me, for that I was ſafe and well, and that he would pay my ranſom. 


The Battle of $. Quintin, 1557. 

A Fter the Battcl of S. Qwintin, the King ſent for me to the Fere in Tartemis toward Monſieur the 
k Marthal of Boxrdillon, to have a paſs-port by the Duke of Savoy to go to dreſs Monſieur the 
Conſtable, who was grievouſly hurt with a Piſtol-thot in the back, whereof he was like to die, and 
remained a priſoner in his enemies hands. But the Duke of Savoy would not give conſent that I 
ſhould go to the ſaid Lord Conſtable, ſaying, he would not remain without a Surgeon, and that he 
per. [ was not ſent only to dreſs him, but to give him ſome advertiſement, and that he knew I 
underſtood ſomcthing elſe beſide Surgery, and that he knew me to have been his priſoner at Hedin. 
Monficur the Marſhal of Boxrdilon advertiſed the King of the Dukes denial, by which means the King 
writ to the ſaid Lord of Boxrdilon, that it my Lady, the Lord high Conſtables wite, did ſend any 
body of her houſe, which was an able man, that I ſhould give him a letter, and that I ſhould alſo 
have told him by word of mouth, what the King and Montieur the Cardinal of Lorrain had given 
me in charge. Two days after there arrives a ſervant of the Lord Conſtables Chamber, who brought 
him ſhirts and other linnen, for which the faid Lord Marſhal gave paſs-port, to go to the ſaid Loxd 
Conſtable 3 I was very glad thereof, and gave him my letter, and gave him his lefſon, of that which 
his Maſict ſhould do being priſoner. I had thought being diſcharged of my embaſlage to return to- 
ward the King, But the ſaid Lord of Boxrdill»n praycd me to liay with him at the Fere to dreſs a 
great number of people who were hurt, and were thither retired after the battle z and that he would 
ſend word to the King the cauſe of my ftay 3 which 1 did. The wounds of the hurt people were 
greatly ſtinking, and tull of worms with gangrene and putretaCtion 3 fo that I was conſtrained to 
come with/ my knife to amputate that which was ſpoiled, which was not without cutting off arms 
and legs; as alſo to trepan divers, Now there were not any medicines to be had at the Fere, becauſe 
the Surgeons of our Camp had carricd all with them 3 I found out that the Chariot of the Artillery 
tarried behind at the Fere, nor had it yet been tonched, I praycd the Lord Marſhal that he would 
cauſe ſome of the drugs to be delivered to me that were in it z which hedid, and there was given 
to me one half ata time : five or fix days after I was conſtrained to take the reft, neither was there 
half cnough to dreſs ſo great a number of people, and to contract and ſtay the putretaCtion, and to 
kill the worms that were centred into their wounds, I waſhed them with Azgyptiaczm diffolved in 
wine and Aqua vite, and did for them all which I could potſible, yet ootwithiiar:ding all my dili- 
gence, very many of them died, 

There were Gentlcmicn at the Fere who had charge to find out the dead body of Monſter de Bois- 
Dolphin the Elder, who had been lain in the battle 3 they prayed me to accompany them to the 
Camp to tind him out amongſt the dead, if it were pothble, which indeed was impoſlible 3 ſeeing 
that the bodies were all disfavoured and overwhelmed with putretation. We ſaw more than halt 
a league about vs the carth covercd with dead bodies, neither could we abide long there, for the 
cadavecrous ſents which did ariſe from the dead bodies, as well of men as of Horſes. And I think 
we were the cauſe, that ſo great a number of flies roſe from the dead bodies, which were procreated 
by their humidity and the heat of the Sun, having their tails green and blew, that being upin the 
air made a ſhadow in the Sun. We heard them buz, or hum, which was much marvel to us. And 
I think it was cnough to cauſe the Plague where they alighted. ( My little Maſter) I would you 
had been there as I was, to diſtinguiſh the ordures, and alſo to make report to them which were 
never there, Now being cloyed and annoyed in that Country, I prayed Monſficur the Lord Marſhal, 
to give me my leave to be gone, and that I was afraid I thould be fick+by reaſon of my too great 
pains, and the ſtinks which did ariſe from the wounded, which did almoſi all die, for what diligence 
ſocver could be uſed unto them.. He made other Surgeons come finiſh the dretling of the ſaid hurt 
people, and | went away with his good grace and favour. He wrote a letter to the King, of the 
pains he had taken of the poor wounded. Then I returned to Paris, where I tound yet many Gen- 
tlemen that had been hurt, and were there retired after the battle, 


The Voyage of the Camp of Amiens, 1558. 

T HE King ſent me to Dowrlan , and made me be conducted by a Captain Govaſt, with fifty 

men in Arms, for fear I ſhould be taken by the enemies. And ſceing that in the way we 
were always in alarums, I cauſed my man to aligtit, making him to be my maſter for that time, 
and I got upon his horſe, which carried my mail, and took his cloak and hat, and gave him my 
ambling Mare. My man being put upon her back , one would have taken him for the matter, 
and I tor the ſervant. Thoſe of Dowrlan \ceing us far off, thought we were enemies, and let flic 
their Cannon-thot at us, Captain Garveſt my conductor, made a fign with his hat, that we were 
not enemies, ſo that they lctt thooting, and we entred into Doierlan, with great joy. Tholc of 
Dourlen made a ſally torth upon the enctnics tive or fix days before 3 who killed and hurt divers ot 
our Captains, and good Souldiers 3 and atnongſt the reſt Captain S. Abin valiant at the ſword, 
whom Monſieur de Griſe loved very well, and tor whom chiefly the King ſent me thither, who 
being in the hit of a quartan fever, would needs go out to command the greateſt part of his Com- 
pany : a Spaniard ſecing him that he commanded, perceived he was aCaptain, and ſhot a mus- 


ket-bullet quite through his neck 3 my Captain S, Axbin thought with this ſtroke he was dead, 
and 
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and with the fear (I proteſt to God) he loſt his quartan ague,and was altogether freed from it. I dreſ- 
fed him with Anthony Portal Sargeon in ordinary to the King, and divers other ſouldiers: ſome died, 


otherseſcaped quite with the loſs of a leg, or an arm, or the loſs of an eye, and they ſaid they eſcaped 


good cheap, eſcape that can. When the enemy had broken their Camp, I returned to Paris, Here 
I hold my peace of my little Maſter, who was more at eaſe in his houſe, than I at the Wars. 


The Voyage of Harbor of Grace, 1563. 
Et I will not omit to ſpeak of the Voyage of the Harbor of Grace 3 then when they made the 
approaches to plant the Artillery, the Engliſh who were within it killed ſomg of our Souldiers, 
and divers Pioneers, who undermined, who when they were ſeen to be ſo hurt that there was no 


\ . hope of curing, their fellows fiript them and put them yet alive into the Mines, which ſerved them 


for ſo much hilling carth. The Engliſh ſeeing they could not withſtand an affault, becauſe they were 
very much attainted with diſcaſcs, and chiefly with the Plague, they vielded, their lives and jewels 
ſaved. TheKing cauſed them to have ſhips to return to England, being glad to be out of this place 
infe&cd with the Plague : the greateſt part died, and carried the Plague into England, and fince 
have not yet been exempted. Captain Sarlabous matter of the Camp, was left there in Garriſon, 
with ſix Enſigns on foot, who had no fear of the plague, and were very joyful to enter therein, ho- 
ping there to make to make good cheer, My little Maſter had you been there, you had done as they, 


The Voyage of Rowen, 1562, 

N Ow for the taking of Rowen,they killed divers of ours before the aſſault, and at the aſiault : the 

day after they centred into the City, I trepaned cightor nine, who were hurt at the breach 
with the firokes of ſtones. There was ſo malignant an air, that divers died, yea of very ſmall hurts, 
inſomuch that ſome thought they had poiſoned their bullets : thoſe within ſaid the like by us, for 
although they were well treatcd in their neceſſities within the City, yet they dicd alſo as well as thoſc 
without. The King of Navor was hurt in the thoulder with a bullet ſome few days before the aſſault 3 
I viſited and helpt to dreſs him, with his own Surgeon, named M. Gilbert one of the chiet of Mont- 
pelier, and others. They could not tind the bullet, I ſearchcd for it very exactly; I perceived by 
conjecture, that it was entred by the head of the Adjutorium, and that it had run into the cavity of 
the ſaid bone, which was the cauſe we could not find it. The moſt part of them faid it was cntred 
and loſt within the cavity of the body. Monſicur the Prince of the Roch wpon Yon, who intimately 
loved the King of Navar, drew mc to one fide, and askt me if the wound was mortal. 1 told him 
yea, becauſe all wounds made in great joints, and principally contuſed wounds, were mortalaccord- 
ing toall Authors who had written of them. He inquired of the others what they thought, and chie- 
fly of the ſaid Gilbert, who told him that he had great hope that the King his Maſter would be cured, 
and the faid Prince was very joyful. Four days after the King and Queen-Mother, Monheur the 
Cardinal of Boxrbon his brother, Monſieur the Prince of Roch #pon Yon, Monſieur de Guiſe, and other 
orcat pcrſonages, after we had dreſſed the King of Navar, cauſed a conſultation to be made in their 
preſences, where there were divers Phyſicians and Surgeons : each man ſaid what ſcemed good unto 
him, and there was not one of them, who had not good hope of him, ſaying that the King would 
be cured, and I perfifted always on the contrary. 

Monſieur the Prince of the Roch upon Ton who loved me, withdrew me aſide, and ſaid I was only 
againſt the opinion of all the-reſt, and prayed me not to be obſtinate againſt ſo many worthy men, 
I anſwered him, that when I ſaw any good ſigns of cure, I would change my advice. Divers con- 
ſultations were made, where I never changed my word, and prognoſtick, ſuch as I had made at the 
firſt drefſing, and always ſaid that the arm would fall intoa Gangrene, which it did, what diligence 
ſoever could be had to the contrary 3 and he gave up his ſoul to God the eighteenth day of his hurt, 
Monſicur the Prince pon Yon, having heard the death of the ſaid King, ſent his Phylician and Surge- 
on toward me, named Fexre now in ordinary to the King, and the Queen-Mother, to tell me, that 
he would have the bullet taken out, and that it ſhould be lookt for in what place ſoever it could be 
found : then I was very joyful, and told them that I was well aſſured to hnd it quickly, which I 
did in thcir 'preſences and divers Gentlemen, It was lodged in the very midi of the cavity of the 
Adjutory bone. My ſaid Prince having it, ſhewed it to the King and Queen, who all ſaid my prog- 
noſtick was found true. * The body was laid, to re{t in the Caſtle-Galliard, and I returned to Paris, 
wherelI found divers hurt men who were hyrt at the breach of Rowen, and chiefly Italians, who de- 
fired me vcry much to dreſs them, which I did willingly 3 there were divers that recovered, and 


others diced. I believe (my little Maſter) you were called to dreſs ſome of them, for the great num- 
ber there was of them, 


The Voyage of the Battel of Dreux, 1592. 

He day after the battel was given at Dreux, the King commanded me, to go dreſs Monfhicur 

the Count of Ez, who had been hurt with a Piſtol-thot in the right thigh, neer the joint of 

the hip 3 which fractured and broke the Os femoris in divers places, from whence divers accidents 
did ariſe, and then death, which was to my great grict. The day after my arrival I would go to 
the held, where the battel was given, to ſee the dead bodies: I ſaw a league about : a!l the, earth 
covered, where there was by cſtimation five and twenty thouſand men and more. All which were 
diſpatched in the ſpace of two hours. I would (my little Maſter) for the love I bear you, that you 
had been there to recount it to your ſcholers, and to your children. Now in the mean time while, 
I was at DrexxlI viſited and dreft a great number of Gentlemen and poor ſouldiers, and amonglt 
the reſt many Swiſſer Captains; I dreſſed fourteen in one chamber only, all hurt with Piltol-thot- 
and other inſtruments of diabolical fire, and not one of the fourteen died. Monlieur the Count 
of Ez being dcad, I made no long tarrying at Dreyx : there came Surgeons from Paris who porters: 
| c 
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med well their duty towards the hurt people, as Pigray, Cointeret, Hubert, and others; and I returned 
to Paris, where I tound divers Gentlemen wounded, who had retircd themſelves thither after the 
Battle to be dreſſed of their hurts. 


The Voyage of the Battle of Moncontour, 1596. | 
Uring the Battle of Moncentoxr , King Charles was at Pleſſis the Torrs , where he heard 
they had won it a great number of hurt Gentlemen and Souldiers withdrew thernſelves in- 
to the City and Suburbs ot Toxrs, to be drefſed and helped,: where the King and Queen-Mother 
commanded me to ſhew my duty with the other Surgeons, who were then in quarter, as Pigray, 
du Blojs , Portail, and one named Siret, a Surgeon of Towrs, a man very skiltul in Surgery, and at 
that tyme Surgcon to the Kings Brother 3 and tor the multitude of the wounded we were but lit- 
tle in repoſe, nor the Phyſicians likewiſe, Count Mansfield Governour of the Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, Knight of the King of Spains Order, was greatly hurt in the battle, in the left arm, with a 
Piltol-ſhot, which broke a great part of the joint of the clhow, and had rctircd himſclt to Boxr- 
greille near Towers, being there, he {ent a Gentleman to the King, aftc&ionately to beſcech him to 
ſend one of his Surgeons to help him in his hurt. Council was held what Surgcon ſhould be ſent; 
Mounticur the Marthal of Montmorency told the King-and Queen , that it were belt to ſend his chict 
Surgcon , and dcclarcd to him that the ſaid Lord Mansfiel4 was one part of the caule of winning 
the Battle. The King ſaid flat he would not that I ſhould go, but would have me remain cloſe 
to him. Then the Qucen-Mother faid, I (ſhould but go and come , and that he mult contider it 
was a ſtrange Lord, who was come from the King of Spains fide, to help and ſuccour him. And 
upon this he permitted me to go, provided that I ſhould return quickly. After this reſolution 
he ſent for mc, and likewiſe the Queen-Mother, and commanded me to go find the faid Lord 
Mansfield in the place, where I was to ſerve himin all I could, for the cure of his hurtz I went 
and tound him , having, with me a Letter from their Majeſties : having fcen it, he received me 
with a good will, and trom thenceforth diſcharged three other Surgeons that dreſt him 3 which 
was to my great grict, becauſe his hurt ſeemed to me uncurable, Now at Bowrgaeil there were 
retired divers Gentlenicn, who had been hurt at the faid Battle, knowing that Mounhicur de Griſe 
was there, who had been alſo very much hurt with a Piſtol-ſhot through one leg, well aſſured thar 
he would have good Surgeons to dreſs him, and alſo that he, being kind and liberal, would aflifi 
them witha great part of their necefſaries. And for my part, I did help and aid them with all my 
Art, as much as it was poſſible; ſome died, ſome recovered, according to their hurts. The Counc 
Rhingrave died, who had fuch a ſhot into the thoulder, as the King of Navar betore Rowen. Moun- 
ficur de Baſſompiere Colonel of twelve hundred Horſe, was hurt alſo in fuch a like place as Count 
Mansfield, whom I drelt and God cured, God {o bleſſed my work that within three Weeks I led 
him back to Paris, where I muſt as yet make ſome inciſions in the arm of the faid Lord Mansfield, 
to draw out-the bones which were greatly broken and caric{cd : he was curcd by the grace of God, 
and gave mean honeſt reward, fo that I was well contented with him, and he with me, as he hath 
{ince made it appear : He writ a Letter to the Duke of Aſcot how that he was cured of his hure, and 
alſo Mountieur de Baſſompiere of his, and divers othcrs, which I had dreli after the Battle of Moncontour, 
and counſclled him to beſcech the King of France, my good Maſter, to give me leave to go ſee Moun- 
ficur the Marqueſs of Awret his Brothcr, 


The Voyage of Flandcrs. 

| 5 OQunſicur the Duke of 4ſcot did not tail to ſend a Gentleman to the King with a Letter, 
humbly to befeech him to do him fo much good and honour, as to permit and command 

his chict Surgcon to come to ſee the Marqueſs of Awret his Brother , who had received a Masket- 
{hot near the Knce, with frafturc of the bone , about ſeven moneths fince, which the Phylicians 
and Surgeons in thoſe parts were much troubled to cure. The King ſent for me, and commanded 
me to go {ce the faid Lord Arrret, and to help him in all that I could tor the cure of his hurt 3, I 
told hin; I would imploy all that little knowledge which it hath pleaſed God togive me. I went 
then condu&ed by two Gentlemen of the Cattle of Awret , which is a league and a half trom 
Mons in Hain.a!t, where the faid Marqueſs was: as ſoon as I arrived I vitited him, and told him 
the King bad commandcd me to come and ſee him, and to dreſs him of his hurt z he cold me he 
was glad of my coming, and was much bound to the King to have done him the honour to have 
{cnt me to him. I tound him in a great Fever, his cycs very much ſunk, witha countenance gattly 
and ycllow, his tongue dric and rough, and all the body emaciatcd and lean, his ſpeech low like 
that of a dying, man : then I tound his thigh much {welled, apoticmated, ulccrated, and caſting 
out a green ſtinking matter Iſcarched it with a Probe, and by the fame I tound a cavity near the 
eroin, ending in the middle of the thigh, and othcrs about the knce, fanious and cuniculous 3 al- 
lo certain fcales of boncs, ſome ſeparated, others not, The legs were much tumihed, and fo- 
kced with a pituitous humour, cold, moiſt, and flatulent 3 in fo much that the natural heat was in 
the way to be (uffocated and extinguithed, and the ſaid leg crooked and extracted toward the but- 
tocks, his rump ulceratcd the brcdth of the palm of an hand, and he ſaid he telt there a great 
pain and {marting, and likewiſe in his rcins, in ſomuch that he could not take any rett night or 
day z ncithcr had he any appetite to cat, but to drink enough : it was told me that he tell of- 
ten into faintings and {woonings, and ſometimes as it were by an Epilcplic, and had oftentimes 
defired to vomit, with ſuch a trembling that he could not carry his hands to his mouth. Sceing 
and conlidcring all theſe great accidents, and the forces much abated ; truly I was much grieved 
to have gone tohim, becauſe me thought there was little appearance that he could c{cape. Not- 
withſtanding to give him good courage and good hope, 1 told him that I would quickly fet him 
on toot by tae grace of God, and the Phyſicians and Surgeons help. Having ſeen him, I went 
Ppp a wal- 
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a walking into a Garden, where I prayed to God that he would give me the grace to cure him, 
and that he would give a bleſſing to our Hands and Medicaments, to combat againſt fo many 
complicated Maladies. I bethought in my mind the ways I muſt keep to do it. They called 
me to dinner, I entered into the Kitchin where I ſaw taken our of a great Pot, halt a Mutton, a 
quarter of Veal, three great pieces of Beet, and two Pullets, and a great picce of Bacon, with 
great ſtore of good Herbs. Then I faid to my ſelf, this Broth was full of juice, and of good nou- 
riſhment. After Dinner all the Phyſicians and Surgeons aſſembled , we entercd into conference 
inthe preſence of Mounſieur the Duke of Aſcot, and ſome Gentlemen that did accompany him; 
I began to tell the Surgeons that I marvelled much they had made no apertions in the Marqueſles 
thigh, which was all apoſtumated, and the matter that iſſued out was foul and ſinking , which 
ſhewed it had along time lurked there, and that I found with my Probe a Caries in the..bone, 
and ſmall {cales which were already ſeparated 3 they made me anſwer, He would never give con- 
ſent, and likewiſe it was almoſt two Moneths ſince they could win him to put on clean Sheets on 
his bed, neither durſt any one ſcarce touch the Coverlet, he felt ſo great pain. Then faidI, for to 
cure him, we muſt touch other things than the Coverlet of the Bed. Each one ſaid what he thought 
bz{t for the Lords gricf, and for concluſion held it altogether deplorable. I told them there was 
yet ſome hope, becauſe of his youth, and that God and Nature do ſometime ſuch things which 
ſcem to Phylicians and Chirurgeons impoſſible. My conſultation was, that all thoſe accidents were 
come by reaſon of the bullet hitting near the joint of the Knee, which had broken the ligaments, 
tendons, and aponerroſes of the muſcles which tied the ſaid joint together with the Os femoris 3 
alſo Nerves, Veins, and Arterics, from whence had followed pain, inflammation, apoſtume, and ulcer: 
and that we muſt begin thecure by the diſeaſe, which was the cauſe of all the ſaid accidents, that is 
to ſay, tomake apertions, to give iſſue to the matter retained in the interſpaces of the Muſcles, 
and in the ſubſtance of them : Likewiſe to the bones which cauſed a great corruption in the 
whole thigh, from whence the vapours did ariſe and were carried to the heart, which cauſed the 
Syncope and the Fever, and the Fever an univerſal heat through the whole body 3 and by conſe- 
quent, depravation of the whole Oeconomy 3 Likewiſe that the ſaid vapours were communicated 
to the brain , which cauſed the Epilepfie and trembling, and to the Stomach dildain and loathing, 
and hindercd it from doing its fun&ions, which axe chiefly to concoct and digeſt the meat, and to 
convert it into Chylus ; which not being concocted, they ingender cruditics and obltructions , 
which makes that the parts are not nouriſhed, and by conſequent the body dries, and grows lean, 
and becaule alſo it did not do any exerciſe; for every part which hath not his mction remaineth 
lavguid and atrophiated, becauſe the heat and ſpirits are not ſent or drawn thither, trom whence 
follows mortiftication. And to nouriſh and fatten the body, Frifctions muſt be made univerſally 
through the whole body with warm linnen cloths above, below, and on the right tide, and lctr, 
and round about ; to the end to draw the bloud and ſpirits from within outward, and to reſolve 
any fuliginous vapours retained between the skin and the fleſh; thereby the parts ſhall be nou- 
riſhcd and reſtored, (as I have heretofore ſaid, in the Tenth Book treating of the Wounds of Gun- 
ſhot) and we muſt then ceaſe when we ſee heat and redneſs in the skin, for tcar of reſolving that 
we have already drawn, and by conſequent make it become more lean. As for the ulcer which he hath 
upon his ramp, which came through his too long lying upon it without being removed , which 
was the cauſe that the ſpirits could not flouriſh or thine in it, by the means of which there 
ſhould be inflammation, apoſtcme, and then ulcer, yea with loſs of ſubſtance of the ſubject fleth, 
with a very great pain, becauſe of the Nerves which are diſſeminated in this part : That we 
mulſtlikewiſe put him in another ſoft bed, and give him a clean Shirt and Shects 3 otherwiſe all 
that we could do would ſerve for nothing, becauſe that thoſe excrements and vapours of the matter 
retained (o long in his bed, are drawn in by the Syſtole and Diaftole of the Arteries which are 
diſſeminated through the skin, and caule the ſpirits to change and acquire an ill quality and cor- 
ruption which is {een in ſome that lie in a bed where one hath ſwet tor the Pox , who will get 
the Pox by the putrid vapours which ſhall remain ſoaking in the Sheets and Coverlets, Now the 
cauſe why he could in no wiſe ſleep, and was as it were in a Conſumption , *twas becauſe he ate 
little, and did not do any exerciſe, and becauſe he was grieved with extreme pain. For there is no- 
thing that abateth ſo much the firength as pain. The cauſe why his tongue was dry and foul, 
was through the vchemency of the heat of the Fever, by the vapors which aſcended through 
the whole body to the mouth. For as we ſay in a common Proverb, JVhen the Quen is well heat , 
the Throat feels it, Having diſcourſed of the Cauſes and Accidents, I faid they muſt be cured by 
their Contrarics, and firſt we mult appeaſe the pain, making apertions wn the thigh to evacuate the 
matter retained, not evacuating all-at a time, for fear leſt by a ſudden great evacuation, there might 
happen a great decay of ſpirits which might much weaken the Patient and ſhorten his days. Se- 
condly, to look to the great ſwelling _ cold of his leg, fearing leſt it ſhould fall into a Gangrene 
and that actual heat muſt be applied unto him , becauſe the potcntial could not reduce the 
intemperature De Potentia ad Atinm; for this cauſe hot Bricks muſt be applied round about, on 
which ſhould be caſt a deco&tion of Nerval Herbs boiled in Wine and Vinegar, then wrapt up in 
ſome Napkin, and to the feet an carthen Bottle filled with the ſaid decoction, ttopt and wrapped up 
with ſome linen cloths 3 alſo that fomentations muſt be made upon the thigh, and the whole leg, 
of a decoction made of Sage, Roſemary, Tyme, Lavender, Flowers of Cammomile, Melilot, and 
Red Roſes boiled in White Wine, and a Lixivinm made with Oak-aſhes, with a little Vinegar, 
and half an handful of Salt. This Deco&tion hath vertue to attenuate, incifc, relolve and drie the 
groſs viſcous humour. The ſaid Fomentations mult be uſed a long while, to the end there may 
be a great reſolution 3 for being ſo done a long time together, more is reſolved than attracted , 
becauſe the humour contained in the part is liquified, the skin and the fleth of the muſcles 1s rart- 
fied. Thirdly, that there mult be applied upoy the rump a great Plaſter made ot the red delic- 
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cativ? 11% Vaguentum Comitiſſe, of each equal parts incorporated together, to the end to appeaſe his 
pain. 4:34) -'rie up the ulcer, alſo to make him a little down-pillow which might bear his rump aloft 
witho1:! !:aning uponit. Fourthly, to refreſh the heat of his Kidnies, one ſhould apply the Un- 
guen! c3:led Refrigerans Galeni freſhly made, and upon the leaves of Water-Lillies, Then a Nap- 
kin dipt 1n Oxycrate, wruvg, and often renewed , and for the corroboration and ſtrengthening of 
his heart a retrething Medicin ſhould be applicd, made with Oil of Nenphar, and unguent of Roſes, 
and alittie Saffron diſtilled in Roſe-Vinegar, and Treacle ſpread upon a piece of Scarlet, for the 
Syncoye which proceeded from the dcbilitation of the natural ſtrength troubling the brain. Alſo 
he mult 111: good rouriſhment full of juice, as Rerc Eggs. Damask Prunes ſtewed in Wine and Sugar, 
alſo Pardo made of the broth of the great Pot (ot which I have alrcady ſpoken) with the white 
fielhy parts of Capons, and Partridge wings minced ſmall, and other roaſt-meat ealie of digeſtion, 
as Veal, Goat, Pigeon, Partridge, and the like. The Sauce ſhould be Oranges, Verjuice, Sorrel, 
ſharp Pomgranats3 and that he thould likewiſe cat of them boiled with good herbs, as Sorrel, Let- 
euce, Purſlain, Succory, Bugloſs, Marigolds, and other the like. At night he might uſe cleanſed Barley 
with the juice of Nenuphar and Sorrel, of each two ounces, with tive or fix grains of Opium, and of 
the Four cold Seeds bruiſcd,of cach half an ounce, which is a remedy nourilhing and medicinal, which 
will provoke him to ſleep: that his bread ſhould be of Meſlin, neither too new nor too ftale; and 
for the great pain of his head, his hair muſt be cut, and rub his head with Oxyrrhodinum luke-warm, 
and leave a double cloth wet therein upon it 3 likewiſe ſhould be made for him a frontal of Oil of 
Roſes, Nenuphar, Poppies, and a little Opium and Roſe Vinegar, and alittle Camphire and to re- 
new it ſornetimes. Morcover one ſhould cauſc him to ſmell to the lowers of Henbane and Nenu- 
phar bruiſed with Vinegar, Roſe Water, and a little Camphire wrapped in a Handkerchief, which 
thall be often and a long time held to his noſe, to the end that the {imell may be communicated to 
the brain, and theſe things to be continued till that the great inflammation and pain be palt , for 
tear of cooling, the brain too much. Beſides, one may cauſe it to rain artificially , in pouring down 
from ſome high place into a Kettle, and that it may make ſuch a noiſe that the Patient may hear it; 
by theſe means ſ{cep (hall be provoked on him. And as for the retraction of his leg that there was 
hope to dreſs it, when evacuation was made of the matter, and other humours contained in the thigh, 
which by their extention (made by repletion) have drawn back the leg, which might be remedied 
in rubbing the whole joint of the Knee with Ungzentum Dialthee and Oil of Lillies, and a little 
Aqua vite, and upon it to be laid black Wool with the yr thereof, Likewiſe putting in the 
Ham a Feather pillow tolded in double, and by little and little to make his leg to firetch out. All 
which my diſcourſe was approved of by the Phyſicians and Chirurgeons. The conſultation 
ended, we went to the ſick Patient, and I made him three apertions in his thigh, from whence 
iſſued "out great quantity of matter and faniesz and at the fame time I drew out ſome ſcales of 
bones 3 nor would I let out too much abundance of the ſaid matter, for fear of tovmuch decaying, 
his (trength : Then two' or three hours I cauſed a Bed to be made near his own , where there 
were clean white ſhcets , then a ſtrong man lifted him into it, and he rejoiced much in that ke 
was taken out of his foul ſtinking Bed. Soon after he demanded to fleep, which he did almoſt 
four hours, where all the people of the houſe began to zejoice, chiefly Mountieur the Duke of Aſcot 
his Brother, 

The days following I made injxQtions into the bottom of the cavitics of the Ulcer , made 
with Zgyptiacum Ciſſolved ſometimes in aque vite , and ſometimes in Wine. I applied to mun- 
ditie and dric the ſpongy and looſe ficſh, bolſters; at the bottom of the finuoſities, hollow tents 
of lead, that the ſanies might have paſſage outz and upon it a great Emplalter of Diacalcitheos 
diſſolved in Wine : likewiſe I did rowl it with ſuch dexterity, that he had no pain, which being 
appeaſed, the Fever began much todiminiſh. Then I made him drink Wine moderately allayed 
with Water, knowing that it reſtores and quickens the ſpirits : and all the things which were reſted 
on in the conſultation were accompliſhed, according to time and order z and his Pains and Fever 
ceaſed, he began to grow better, and diſcharged two of his Surgeons and one of his Phyſicians, ſo 
that we were but three with him. Now I remained there about two moneths , which was not 
without ſecivg divers ſick people, as well rich as poor, which came to me about three or four 
leaguesabout. They gave meat and drink to the needy, all wl:ich he recommended to me, and 
praycd me alſo for his {ake to helpthem. I proteſt I did not retuſe any one, and did to them what 
I potlibly could, wherefore he was joytul. Then when I ſaw he beganto mend, I told him he muſt 
have a Conſort of Violins and a Jcfier to make him merry, which he did: in one moneth we ſo 
wrovght, that he could hold himſelf up in a Chair, and made hinfelt to be carricd and walk in 
his Garden, and at the Gate of his Caſtle to {ce the people paſs by. The Country people of two 
or three leagucs about, knowing, they could fee him, came the Feaſt-day Male and Female, to ſing 
and dance pell mell, in joy of his amendment, all being very glad to ſee him, which was not done 
without good laughing and drinking. He cauſed {till a barrel of Beerto be given them, and they 
drank all merrily to his good health. And the Citizens of Mons Hainazlt, and other Gentlemen 
neighbors, came to {ee him in admiration, as a man coming trom the Tomb. And as ſoon as he 
began to mend, he was not without company, and as one went out another came in to viſit him : 
his Table was always well covered. He was greatly loved of the Nobility and of the Common 
Pcople, as well for his liberality, as for his beauty and honeſty, having a pleafantlook and a gra- 
cious ſpeech, in ſo much that thoſe that beheld his face were conſtrained tolove him. The chict 
of the City of Mons came on Saturday to beſeech him to permit me to go to Mons, where they 
had a great deſire to fealt and make me good cheer for his ſake. He told them he would pray me 
to go there, which he did. But I made him anſwer that they ſhould not do me fuch honour , 
as alſo that they could not give me better cheer than I had with him. And he prayed me again 
affeQionately to go thither, and that I ſhould do that for his ſake, to which 1 agreed. The day 
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after they fetcht me with two Coaches, and being arrived at Mons we found the dinner ready, 
and the chief of the City with their Wives, ſtaid tor me with a good will. We went to the Ta- 
ble, and they placed me at the upper end, and drank all to me, and to the health of Mounſicur D* 4r- 
ret, ſaying that he was very happy, and they likewiſe, to have obtained me to take him in hand , 
for that they knew that in this company he was greatly honoured and loved. After Dinner they 
led me back to the Caſtle of Axret, where Mounſieur the Marqueſs ftaid tor me with great ex- 
peRation to recount unto him, what we had done in our Banquet. I told him that all the com- 
pany had drank divers times to his health, In fix wecks he began touphold himſfelt a little with 
Crutches, and grow very fat, and to get a lively natural colcur. Now he had a delire to go to 
Beaumont, which is the dwelling place of Mounficur the Duke of Aſcot, and made himſelf be car- 
ricd in a great chair with eight men by turns, and the Country-folks where we paſſcd along, know- 
ing *twas Mounſieur the Marqueſs, fought and ſtrove together who thould carry him, and conlſiraj- 
ned us to drink, but it was but Beer, but I believe had it been Wine or Hippocras, they would 
have given it us with a very good will, ſo much did they ſhew themſelves joytul to ſee the ſaid 
Marqueſs, and praycd all toGod for him. Bcing arrived at Beaumont, all the people came betore 
us to do him reverence, and prayed God to bleſs him, and keep him in good hcalth. Ve cntcred 
into the Caſtle, where there was more than fifty Gentlemen which the Duke of Aſcot had ſenc 
for to come make good cheer with his Brother, who kept his Table furniſhed three days toge- 
ther: And after Dinner the Gentlemen ran at the Ring, played at Foils, and rcjoiced to ice 
Mounſicur Arret, becauſe they heard he would never come” out of his Bed again, or be cured of 
his hurt, 1 was always at the upper end of the Table, where every one drank carouſes to him and 
me, thinking to make me foxt, which they could not do, for I drank but according to my old 
cuſtom. A tew days after we returned back and took leave of Madam the Dutcheſs of Afcot, wito 
took a Diamond Ring from her finger, which ſhe gave me, acknowledging I had very well drelſt 
her Brother which Diamond was better worth than hfty Crowrs. Mounticur Azret grew bctter 
and better , and walked all alone round about his Garden with Crutches. I begged leave of 1:im 
divers times to come away to Paris, declaring that his Phyſician and Surgeon would well do the 
reſt that remained for the cure of his grief. And now to begin a little to ettrangemy {clt trom him, 
I prayed him to give me leave to go ſee the City of Antwerp, which he willingly accorded to: and 
commanded his Steward to conduct me thither accompanied with two Pages : we paſſed through 
Malines and Bruxels, where the chict of the City prayed the ſaid Steward that at our return they 
might hear of it, and they had a great defire to feaſt me, as they of Mons had done. I thanked them 
molt kindly.and told them that 1 was not worthy of ſuch honour, I was not two days and a halt to ſee 
the City of Antwerp, where tome Merchants knowing the Steward, prayed him to dothem the ho- 
nour, that they might beſtow a Dinner or Supper upon us. There was ſtriving who thould have 
us, and they were all very joyful to hear of the good health of the Marqueſs ot Arzret, doing me 
more honour than I expected. To conclude, we came back to the Marqueſs making good cheer, 
and within five or fix days Iasked my leave of him, which he granted with great grict, and gave 
me an honelt Preſent, and of great value, and made me be conducted by the ſaid Malicr of his Houle 
and two Pages, cven to my houleat Paris. 

I have forgot to tell you that the Spaniards have fince ruined and demoliſhed his Caſtle of Auret, 
ſackt, pillaged, rifled and burnt all the Houſes and Villages belonging unto him, becauſe he would 
not be of their ſide, in the laughters and ruines of the Low-Countrics. 


The Voyage of Bourges, 1562, 

He King with his Camp remained not long at Boxrges, but thoſe within yiclded it up, and 
went out with their Jewels faved. I know nothing worthy of memory, but that a Boy 
of the Kings Privy Kitchin, who being near the Walls of the City before the Compolition was 
made, cricd with a loud voice, Hxgonot, Hwgonot, Shoot here, Shoot here, having his arms lifted 
up, and his hand ſtretched out, a Souldier ſhot his hand quite through with a bullet : having recei- 
ved his firoke, he came and found me out to dreſs him. My Lord High-Conſtable ſecing the Boy 
to have his hand all bloudy, and all rent and torn, demanded of him who had hurt him. Then 
there wasa Gentleman who ſaw the ſhot made, ſaid it was well beſtowed, becaulc he cried Hwgonet, 
ſhoot here, ſhoot here. Then the ſaid Lord Conſtable ſaid, this Hwugonot was a good Musketecr, 
and bare a pitiful mind 3 tor it was very likely if he would have ſhot at his head, he might have done 
it more cafily than in the hand, I dreſſed the ſaid Cook who was very lick, but at length was curcd, 

but with lameneſs of his hand, and ever after his Companions called him Hrgonot. 


The Battle of St, Dennis, 1567. 

Nd as for the battle of Saint Denis there were divers ſlain as well on one fide, as on the other ; 

ours being hurt, . went back to Paris ts be dreſſed together with the Priſoners who wer ta- 

ken, whercof 1 drefſed a great part. The King commanded me, by the requett of the Lady H.gh- 
Conſtable, to go to her houſe to dreſs my Lord, who had received a Piltol-thot in the middle or che 
{pondyls of his back, whereby he preſently loſt all ſenſe and motion of thighs and legs, with retention 
of excrements, not being able to catt out his Urin, nor any thing by the tundament, becauſe that 
the Spinal marrow , (from whence proceed the finews to give {cnſe and motion to the interiour 
parts) was bruiſed, broken, and torn by the vehemence of the bullct. He likewiſe loſt his R.c-ion 
and Underſtanding, and in a tew days hedied. The Surgeons of Paris were a long time tru: 12d 
to dreſs the ſaid wounded people. I believe (my little Matter) that you ſaw ſome of them. 1 be- 
ſeech the great God of Victories, that we may never be imploicd in ſuch evil encounters and difalicrs. 
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The Voyage of Bayonne, 1564. 

Ow I ſay moreover, what I did in the Voyage with the King to Bayonne, where we have been 
two ycars and more, to compals all this Kingdom, where in divers Cities and Villages I have 
been called into conſultations for divers diſeaſes with the deceaſed Mounſicur Chaplain , chiet Phylt- 
cian to the King, and Mounſicur Chaſtellox chief to the Queen-Mother, a man of great honour and 
knowledge in Phylick and Surgery : making this Voyage, I was always inquiſitive of the Surgeons 
if they had marked any rare thing of remark in their praQtice, to the end to learn ſome new thing. 
Being at Bayonne, there happened two things of remark for the young Chirurgeons: The firſt was, 
that I dreſt a Spaniſh Gentleman, who had a grievous great Impoſtume in Fis Throat : he came 
to have been touched by the deceaſed King Charles for the Evil. I made incifion in his Apo=- 
ſteme, where there was found great quantity of creeping Worms as big as the point of a Spindle, 
having a black head 3 and there was great quantity of rotten fleſh. Moreover there was under his 
Tongue an Impoſtume called Ranula, which hindered him to utter forth his words, and to eatand 
ſwallow his mcat : heprayed me with his held up hands to open it for him, if it could be done 
without peril of his perſon ; which I immediately did, and found under my Lancet a ſolid body , 
which was hve ſtones, like thoſe which are drawn from the bladder. The greateſt was as big as an 
Almond and the other like little long Beans, which were five in number 3 in this apoſteme was con- 
tained a ſlimy humour of a ycllow colour, which was more than four ſpoonfuls; I left him in the 

hands of a Surgeon of the City to finiſh his cure, 

Mounſicur de Fontain Knight of the Kings Order, had a great continual peſtilent Fever accom- 
panicd with divers Carbuncles in divers parts of kis body, who was two days without ceaſing to 
bleed at the noſe, nor could it be ſtanched 3 and by that means the Fever ceaſed with a very great 
_ and ſoon after the Carbuncles ripened and were by me dreſſed, and by the grace of God, 
cured. 

I have publiſhed this Apology to the end that each man may know with what foot I have always 
marched, and I think there is not any man fotickliſh, which taketh not in good part what I have 
ſaid, ſeeing my Diſcourſe is true, and that the cftect ſheweth the thing to the eye, Reaſon being my 
Warrant againſt all Calumnies. 


The End of the Apology and Voyages. 
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PREFACE. 


F how great conſequence a more perfe&t knowledge of A a- 
[| TOMY #tothe Artof PhyYSICK and ChHiRuk- 
GE RY, hath been frequently and abundantly made out by 
Anatomiſts, Phyſicians, and Chirurgeons, upon occa- 
ſion, in their ſeveral Writmgs ; though the thing it ſelf ſpeak 
A\ ſo plainly in its own behalf, that much need not be ſaid i this 
| kind. The caſe is plain, that with the like facility and ſuc- 
ceſs may a Mariner, making ont ſome Unknown Land, ſteer his courſe through the 
Main Ocean, where nothmg but Sea and Skie appears, without the help of his Card 
and Compaſs, .as a Phyſician judge of the Natural Afton, or Preternatural 
Aﬀett of any part of the Body : or a Chirurgeon inſtitute any Operation about 
the ſame, without the Anatomical knowledge thereof : and therefore no more ſhall 
be ſaid to this effett. 
Anatomy may be very commodiouſly reduced to four diſtine# Kinds, or diſtin- 
guiſhed according to ſo many Principal Parts. 


1. EnMeſyyoryie, Splanchnologie, that is, the deſcription of the Bowels 
contained in the three Cayities or Bellies of the Body, the lower, middle, 


and \upreme. 
2. 'Ox20x2, Oſtcologie, which is the deſcription of all the Bones of the Body. 
3. Muanyiz, Myologie, beg the Anatomical Hiſtory of all the Muſcles. 


4. 'Ayſeoroyiz, Angeiologie, deſcribing all the Veſſels of the Body, 1. e. 
the Veins, Arteries, and Nerves : theſe laſt though having no ſenſible 
Cavities, being reputed Veſſels n the account of Anatomilts; 


Now though all theſe parts or kinds of Anatomy are needful both to Phyſuck and 
( hirurgery, yet are they not all of a like neceſſity to both : but the firſt of more 
abſolute neceſ$ity to the Art of Phyjick , the other three to Chirurgery. And there. 
fore, though all four have been treated on by the learned Author of this Volume , 
yet in reaſon it could not but be advantagious and acceptable to Chirurgeons to have 
ſome further helps in our Engliſh Tongne, for improvement in the three latter kinds 
before-mentioned, or in ſome of them at leaſt. Now for Oſteologie, the parts 
themſelves, or the dry bones are and may be kept at hand, for frequent view and 
contemplation upon them ; whereby their ſeveral Figures, Articulations, and all 
other particulars obſervable about them, may be rendred familiar, in order to pra- 
ice about Frattures and Luxations : and without ſuch Autophe, mrch cannot 
be acquired by the reading of Deſcriptions, or ſight of Delmeations. Toward 
Myologie there hath been a peculiar Trattate of late publiſhed in Engliſh, which 
may be uſeful in that reſpe&t to thoſe who cannot peruſe Latin Authors. So that 
the greateſt want ſeemed to be in that kind or part of Anatomy, which is the laſt in 
the Enumeration, 1. e. Angeiologic , or the Deſcription of the Veſſels ; the 


more exatt or particular knowledge whereof, eſpecially of thoſe in the habit f - 
oay, 
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body, will appear, upon a true accompt, more neceſſary ts the exerciſe of Chirurgi. 


cal Operations, at greater certainty, and with more ſecurity, than the knowledge of 


the Muſcles. Upon theſe conſiderations, being conſulted by the Publiſher of this 
Work, what Piece or Traftate in any kind, of Chirurgery or Anatomy, I thought 
might to good purpoſe be added thereunto ; Treſolved him that I could think of no. 
thmg more advantageous in this kind, than a fuller and more Anatomical Deſerj. 
ption of the Veins, Arteries, and Nerves, in the Body of Man, Tranſlated out 
of the Anatomy of Spigelius ; adding alſo the moſt uſeful Anatomical Fi. 
gures relating to the ſaid Deſcriptions, of the ſame largeneſs as they are in the Edi. 
tions of the ſaid duther in Folio ; which were firſt taken ont of Velalius, and 
are the largeſt and faireſt that are extant : the caſe being here, as in Mathematical 
Inſtruments, in which, how much the largeneſs conduceth to certainty in uſe, us well 
known. Accordingly he hath not ſpared for care and coſt, in procuring a Scholar 
every way competent to Tranſlate the Deſcriptions of theſe Parts out of the fore- 
mentioned Author, and an able Artificer to Cut the Figures. - And as the Work us 
now accompliſhed, doubt not but good improvement may be made thereof by ſuch Chi. 
rurgeons, 4s being not able to make uſe of the Original, ſtand in need of ſuch helps, 
if they will not be wanting to themſelves for induſtry in the uſe bereof. 
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TRAC FF: 


CONCERNING THE VEINS. 


GESETLI are encloſed 
thus | ] refer 
: to the particu 
Reckons up the Branches or Propagations of the Vena Porte or the Gate-Vein, Iand explains an Ks dts oo - 


Aphoriſm of Hippocrates, that makes very much to the purpoſe. the end of that 
Treatiſe where- 
15 Et us comenow to the Hiſtory of the Veins, in which we will begin with the Vena #* tht ave ſet. 
POE Porte or Gate-vein, as that which ſpreads not ſo wide and -tar as the Cave or hol- x1,,,,h 
AGE OO For it is wont to be diſtributed oncly through the lowelt belly, and not whar parts the 
1 at all to propagate it ſelf out of itz nor does it branch through all parts of that, but Gare-vein is 
| A ſuch onely as are appropriated to the nutritive faculty, namely the Liver, the bladder Uperled. 
—" ot Gall, the Stomach, the Spleen, the Sweet-bread, Kall, Guts, and Meſentery for 
the Hollow-vein {ends its propagations to the reſt, as the Reins, Bladder and thoſe parts which ſerve 
tor generation. But that the manner of this diftribution may be more eaſily underſtood, for our The diviſion 
better method in Teaching, likening the whole Vein to a Tree, we will divide it into four parts, one of the Gate- 
of which we will call the Roots, as that part which is in the Liver 3 another the Trunk, which con- Ye mo the | 
tinues it ſelf on, and is not divided 3 a third the Branches, into which the Trunk is divided, a fourth, —_— —_ 
Twigs or Surcles, {uch ſmall Veins as the Trunk ſhoots out at its ſides 3 before it be divided into its Twigs. 
branches. Which terms ought diligently to be obſerved , becauſe we have cndeavourcd by the pro- 
priety of theſe words to give light to this obſcure Treatiſe concerning the Veins. But that they may 
more eaſily be committed to memory, and all that concerns this butineſs be written with more brc- 
vity, following ſome very learned later Authors, we will give every part its name from the place of 
its inſertion. 
From the outſide then of the Liver ſome very little hairy Veins are prolonged towards its inner The- Roots, 
Region, and by little and little meet together into greater .branches, ſo that at length they become 
five, which again gathered together like roots about the middle of the hollow fide of the Liver, but 
ſomewhat hinderly near to the back, make a notable ſtock or Trunk, which at length iſſuing forth 
near to thoſe eminencics of the Liver, which by the Grecks are termed TIv\a Gates,is called the Gate- 
vein. and now deſerves the name of a Trunk, 
This Trunk parting now trom the Liver deſcends ſomewhat obliquely towards the left fide, un- The Trunk. 
der the Gut called Duodenm, where above the Rack-bones it gets a firm (cat 3 but before it bedivi- 
ded into branches, two twigs ſprout from it; the firſt of which being very ſmall, arifing out of the 
uppermoſt and forcpart of the Trunk, as ſoon as it is come forth from the Liver, is (cattered into The Twigs 
thencck and body of the bladder of Gall, or into its outer coat, with a numerous ſucceſſion of very Mar grow out 
little branches, ſuch as we have ſaid above are called hairy Veins. This twig, iscalled in Greek _ _ 
Kic.c, in Latin you may render it Veſicalis, the Vein of the bladder of Gall. V-/alixs fays there Trunk. 
are two branches, which run through the bladder of Gall, whence they are called by ſome Cyſtice Cufticus, 
gemelie, the twin-vcins of the Gall, but this makes no great matter, The ſccond twig being greater 
than the tormer, but lower, ariſing from the ſame fore-part, and more to the right, 1s inſcrted into 
Pylorus or the lower mouth of the ſtomach, into whoſe hinder part which looks towards the back, it 
{catters many {mall branches, from whence it is commonly called Gaſtriczs, the tiomach-branch, but Gazftriczs. 
perhaps for memories ſake it may be better termed Pyloricus, or branch of the lover mouth of the {to- 
mach, becauſe there are others alſo which are called Stomach-branches. 
Theſe two twigs being thus propagated, the Trunk runs downwards, and inclining all the way 
ſomewhat to the lctt, is divided into two notable branches, a right and a lctt one : the lett is fome- 
thing higher than the right, but leſſer; the right lower, but greater : the /eft ſpreads it felt through 
the Stomach, the Kall, one part of the Colon or Colick gut, and the Splecn 3 the right through the 
Guts and Meſentery 3 that is called Splenica or Spleen-vein, or the lincar one this the Meſenterick. 
Now the Splecn-vein, after it is thus come forth from the Trunk, is carried athwart, being under- The two bran- 
propt by the membrane of the Kall toward the Spleen, into which before it be conſumed, it thoots hes. 
torth certain twigs, both from its upper part, and trom its lowerz from its upper part one, that aſcen- _—_ rn Gn 
ding obliquely to the lctt fide of the Stomach that looks towards the back, is divided into three pro- from the 4 
pagations, ot which the outermoſt on either fide are conveyed into the Stomach, and preſently {cat- per part of 
ter into more twigs but the middle one aſcending through the ſame hinder part ipreads 1t (clt the Splenick- 
through the upper rcgion of the Stomach, and compaſſes the left orifice or mouth round about branch. 
like a crown, from whence it is called Ereavixix or Coronaria, the Crown-vein of the Stomach. cororaria, 
This again ſends forth continually ſome ſmall branches upwards to the end of the Guller, and 
others downwards through the Stomach. All this branch is called Gaftricus, the Stomach-branch, 
becauſe it is the greatelt, and moſt capacious of all thoſe, which come to the Stomach. From the 
lower part of the Splecn-branch ariſe two twigs 3 one, which is ſmall, {cnding forth other little Circles rifing 
ſprigs to the right ſide of the lower membrane of the Kall, and the Colick Gut annexed there- from the 
unto, is commonly called Epiplois Dextra, you may Latin it Omentalis , the right Kall-vein. — =_ 
Another anſwering to that branch , which ariſes from the higher part of the Splcen-vein , and COOEEER : 
begets the Crown-vein, is inſerted in the lower membrane of the Kall, and preſently attcr 1t5 zpiplais dex- 


riſe is divided into two branches, which parting one from another a great diltagce beget many tra, 
other 
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other twigs, whichare ſpent upon the lower membrane of the Kall, which like a Meſentery ties the 
19:5 1of;g. Click Out to the back, as alſo upon that part of the Colick Gut , which is ſotied, It.is cal- 
_—_ wp» called Epiplois, or Omentalis peſtica, the hinder Kall-vein. After the Spleen-branch has thus ſcat- 
The diviſion tered many twigs, now drawing near to the Spleen, it is cleft into two branches, an upper and a 
of the Sple- Jower one; which are broken into others in the very Parenchyma or fleſh of the Spleen. From the 
nick branch. per. ſometimes before it enters the Spleen, ſometimes when it is already entered, there ſprouts 
A propagation {tha double or three-fold twig, very famous among the Writers of Phylick , which they com- 
of the upper S bees "3 . 
branch. monly call Yas breve, the ſhort Veſſel, but we the Venal, to diſtinguiſh it from the Arterial 
Veſſel that anſwers to it : this is inſerted into the left ſide of the bottom of the Stomach , ſome- 
times alſo higher and about the left oritice or mouth. Which is the cauſe why ſome Phylicians, 
and commonly Anatomilſts too, have fooliſhly thought that the Melancholick humour is returned 
from the Splcen through this Veſſel back into the Stomach , to provoke appctite, But you may 
A propagation Often hind Bodics, in which it 1s altogether wanting. From the lower branch , which goes 
of the lower to the nether part of the Spleen, one propagation ariſes, which being pretty big, and notable, 
branch, is reflected toward the right hand, like the fore-going , and compaſles the bottom of the Sto- 
mach to the left ſide, and alſo ſends many little branches to the higher membrane of the Kall on the 
Gaſtro-epiplois Het fide 3, it is called Gaſtro-epiplois finiſtra , the left Stomach and Kall-vein. 
ſmiftra, There is alſo another notable Branch, which is found in moſt to ariſe from the lower Spleen- 
branch , very ſeldom from the Spleen it ſelf. This is carricd downwards , and ſcattering twigs 
over all the left ſide of the Colick Gut, gocs on furthcr by the whole length of the ſtrait Gut, and 
at length determines in the membranous ſubſtance thercof, and in the fundament with many little 
Hemorrhoidag- twigs. Phylicians make mention of this very often , and call it Hemorrhoidalis interna , the in- 
lis interna, ner Emroid Vein, to diſtinguiſh it from the outer, which is derived from the hollow Vein, Ir is 
truly and properly called the Emroid Vein; I ſay, properly and truly, becauſe ſometimes they call by 
that name the Veins of the Noſtrils, Gums, and Mouth, that caft forth bloud, and without pain. In 
this large ſenſe the Philoſopher took it, 3. De Part. Animal. where he makes Menltruous purgations 
I. alſo a ſpecies of the Emroids. But the Emroids properly ſo called by Phylicians, are dilatations of 
this Vein in the fundament, cauſed as well by black and ycllow choler, as alſo by a ſalt flegm, as by 
the melancholick humour. And thele are of two kinds; Cece, blind Piles which caſt out no bloud, 
2 but ſwell out like the lione of a Grape into the fundament, or out of it : Others 4perte, open, which 
caſt out the bloud which they contain. The Jearned Hippocrates hath left us a peculiar Book, a gol- 
dcn onc indeed, concerning, the cure of theſe, The remaining part of the Spleen-branch is ſpent 
upon the whole Spleen, and therein is ſcattered into divers and very ſmall propagations, entering 
the very fleſh of it about the hollow and middle line. And theſe are the ſprigs which grow out of 
the Spleen-branch. 

The Meſenterick Vcin, or right branch of the Gate Vein is joined to the Meſentery , as ſoon as 
it comes from the back, and is divided into two chief branches, which paſting through the Meſen- 
tcry betwixt its two coats, are each of them cleft into an infinit number of ſmall branches, and 
they again intoleſs twigs, which going tothe Guts make up thoſe Veins ſo famous among, Phy- 

The right Me- ſicians, that are called the Meſaraick Veins. The firſt of theſe branches is called the right Mefen- 
ſenterick terick Vein from the right tide , wherein it is placed, and is likewiſe two-fold z whence it came to 
branch, paſs that Veſalius., and almoſt all others who follow him, reckon thrce Mefenterick Veins. This 
branch is inſerted into the Fejunzum or empty Gut, the Texm or Circle Gut, the Cecum or blind 
Gut, and the right {ide of the Colick Gut, where it lies next to the Reins and Liver : and although 
both its branches ſhoot forth many propagations from themſelves, fo that it is very hard to expreſs 
any number of them, as well becauſc they vary much by reaſon of their ſubjects, as allo becauſe they do 
not obferve the very ſame order and courſe, yet it hath been obſerved, that for the moſt part there 
arc fourteen, which afterwards are ſcattered intoan infinite company of other twigs. Theſe when 
they are come to the Guts, onely gape with their littl: mouths into their Coat, and enter not the 
cavity it ſelf, that being compaſſed about within with a certain cruſt, But as in moſt parts of our 
body, the divarications or diviſions of the Veſſcls are attended with certain glandules, partly that 
they may make the ſafer progreſs, partly leſt they ihuuld fink down, and withall the low and ebb 
ob the bloud ſo very neceſſary be hindered ; ſo here alſo the divitions of the Veſſels, which are 
{cattered through the Meſentery, are bolttered up with certain glandules, which with their pro- 
pagations obſerve ſuch an exact propagation , that the greater glandules do ſuſtain the greater 
branches, and thelcſs the leſſer. When theſe Glandules {well with a Scirrbus, the Veſſels being 
preſt cloſe together, and the diſtribution of the Chylus through the Veins, and conſcquently of 
the bloud through the body being hindered, there follows a Conſumption, and pining of the whole 
The left Me- body. The lett Mcſenterick Vein is diſtributed into the middle part of the Melentery, and alſo 
ſenterick. that part of the Colick Gut which runs from the lett region of the Stomach as far as to the ſtrait 
Gut. The Hemorrhoidalis interna, or inner Emroid Vein, of which we ſpake a little betore, fome- 
times ariſcs from this Vein, as Veſalis hath obſerved, which affording ſome ſprigs to the Colick 
Gut, at laſt running torward through the whole length of the ſtrait Gut, determines in the tunda- 
Propagations Mcnt. But bctore the Meſenterick Trunk be divided into theſe two branches. it firlt ſends forth two 
that ariſe be- propagations, one of which is called Gaſtro-epiplois dextra, or the right Stomach and Kall Vein, which 
fore - A: creeps through the right bottom of the Stomach, before and behind, as alſo chrough the upper mem- 
—_— brane of the Kall : the other called by others Inteſtinalis, or the Gut Vein, by us tha Dzodena, reaches 
Gaftro-epiplois. to the middle of the Gut Duodenum, and the beginning of the Empty Gut or Fejarnum, and deſcends 
Dextra Inteſti- all along through them. 
nals. The chicf uſe of the Gate Vein is to nouriſh thoſe parts which are ſeated in the loweſt belly , 
Thefirſtuſeof 4 necd a thicker and more fxculent bloud, ſuch as are all thoſe parts which ſerve tor nutri- 


the Gate Vein, © ; 09 © : 
tion, For their bloud ought to be thicker, that it might be hotter, when heat is always more 
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powerful in a thicker body : ſo then the Roots of the Gate-vein nouriſh the Liver, the Trunk 

nouriſhes the Pancreas or Sweet-bread 3 of the Twigs, the Cyſticus, or Gall-twig nouriſhes the 

bladder of the Gall ; the Spleen-branch, all the entrails which ſerve for nutrition, except the 
Meſentery, and the Guts 3 the Twig Pyloricus, or of the lower mouth of the Stomach, the Gaſtric 

or Stomach-branch, both the Stomach and Kall-veins, and the ſhort veſſel nouriſh the Stomach. 

For I do not think that the ſhort veſſel was made by nature for the carrying back of melancholick 

humors to the Stomach, but chiefly for its nouriſhments ſake 3 when that blood which is generated 

in the Spleen, is not a melancholy and excrementitious humor, but rather the beſt, although 

ſomewhat thicker than other blood, and that becauſe the parts that are to be nouriſhed by the 

Spleen branch, needed a thicker bloud, then they which are to be nouriſhed by the Meſenterick. 

Both the Stomach and Kall-veins nouriſh the upper membrane of the Kall 3 the right and the 

hinder Epiplois, or the Kall-veins, the lower. The Spleen is nouriſhed by thoſe two branches, 

into which the Splcen-vein is cleft, and which enter its parenchyma, or flelh through its middle 

line : the Meſentcry, and almoſt all the Guts by the two Meſenterick branches; the Gut Dzodenzn: 

by the propagation called Dzodena 3 but the empty Gut, the Tewm or circle Gut, the blind Gut, 

and the right lide of the Colick or Colon by the right Meſenterick-branch. The left fide of the Co- 

lick and all the firait-Gut by the hzxmorrhoidal vein 3 but the middle part which lies under the Sto- 

mach, by the hinder Kall-vein. The ſecond uſe is to attra&t the Chylzs, and carry it to the Liver 3 The ſcorn 4 
whoſe veins are moſt famous for the making of bloud. But the fame veins which nouriſh the uſe. 
Meſentery branch, do alſo attra& the Chylus, as we (hall ſhew you hereafter, when we ſhall in- 

fiſt upon the Hiltory of it. The third uſe is to empty out the excrements from the body through The third us 
the Guts, Thus we fee that the cholerick humour is ſometimes poured forth out of the Liver P21 
through the Mcſenterick-branch in the bloody flux, and cholerick loofneſ(s, and the mclancholick 

dregs through the Emroid-vein, The fourth uſe is to help the concottion of the Liver. Thus The for:h, 
we {cc that the thicker part of the Chylus , which is called melancholy, is attracted by the ſplenick 

branch, not that the ſcat of melancholy is in the Spleen, but that it may be more attenuated, and 

better concoted by the benetit of the Arteries, which are moſt abounding in the Spleen, and fo 

not diſturb, or hinder the conco&tion which is famed to be in the veins of the Liver, as it uſually 

happens, that whenſoever the Spleen is troubled with any diſeaſe, the work of making bloud is 

preſcntly harmed. 

But becauſe there has been mention made here of the Emroid veins, it ſeemcd that it would The explana- 
not be unreaſonable if I did reter to this place the explanation of a molt excellent Aphoriſm, which tion of a cer- 
is the twelfth of the ſixth Section, when it cannot be underſtood without the Hiſtory of Ana- rain Aphoriſm 
tomy, and is not fo faithfully explained by others, as was neceſſary. Hippocrates writes in ir, of Hippocrates. 
c140Þ Polos inftevTt x@ 9vices hv jan juice PUN On Kg VIPwnoe tmrytwicgzes 1 Pbiow, that is, he that 
is cured of old Emroids, unleſs one of them be preſerved, is in danger of falling intoa Dropfie, or 
Conſumption. In explanation hereof we will tir{t doubt of the Aphoriſm, then we will diſpute of 
the manner whereby a Droplic, or Conſumption tollows upon the Cureof old Emroids. But we 
may not without cauſe doubt of the truth of'it, becauſe the ſame Hippocrates in a Book concerning 
the Emroids, which I think to be very much his own, whatſoever Mercrrialis ſay, though other- 
wiſe a moſt learned man, bids us to burn the Emroids, and forbids us to leave any unburnt, but to 
burn them all. And truly Aetizes in his 14. Book, defirous to reconcile theſe two places, at thoſe 
words iv {44 io PvAory av, that is, unleſs one be preſerved, being overcome, thinks that a manner 
of dict is to be underſiood, not an Emroid, as if Hippocrates ſhould fay : Thou ſhalt not cure one 
that hath long had the Emroids, unleſs the patient will diligenly obſerve a convenient manner of 
diet preſcribed by thee 3 for otherwiſe there 1s danger of his talling intoa Dropſie or Conſumption. 

But Galen in his Comment upon that Aphoriſm writes expreſly, that Hippocrates ſays, that unleſs 
one Emroid be preſerved, ſuch danger will enſue, and makes no mention at all of drer, And what 
is more, daily experience ſufciently witneſſes, that ſuch miſchiets do enſue, though never fo exa&t 
| a diet be kept, and the reaſon taken from themanner, wherein they happen, and which we ſhall 
preſently explain, does abundantly manifeſt it, Whence It 1s evident, that theſe two places of 
rtippocrates are left ſtill in controverſie and contradicting one another from this anſwer of Aetius. 
But the right anſwer will be, if we ay, that Hippocrates when he writes in his Book of the Emroids, 
that for a perfect cure they muſt all be burnt, ſpeaks not of old Emroids, but of ſuch only as are 
lately come, or when nature has alrcady endeavourcd to expel the humour, which was otherwiſe 
purged out of the Emroids ſome other way, whether it be by iflues, or by a Fiſtula, or ſome ulcer 
in the Leg, For ſuch may be very well cured and without danger of Conſumption, or Dropfie, 
the rather, if the entrails be yet whole and found, and cſpecially it a good rule of dict tollow. Nor 
does the cure of all old Emroids neceſſarily bring on a Droplie or Conſumption, but only for the 
moſt part they threaten a danger of theſe diſeaſes to enſue 3 for ſometimes the mclancholick 
mattcr bcing hurried up into the brains, there follows madneſs, as it happened to Alcippus, in 
Hippocrates 4. Epidem. For, ſays he, this Alcipps having the Emroids was forbidden to be cured, 
for after the cure he tcll mad, but an acute Feaver following it, he was recovered. For explanation 
of the ſecond doubt, tir let us hear Galen, for he in his Commentary upon the Aphoriſm, fays., 
« That the Emroids came by reaſon of fxculent and melancholick bloud, which the Liver drives 
« down to the mouths of certain veins, and ſo this way being ſtopt, an abundance of groſs humors 
« burdens the Liver, and fiifcs the natural heat, which being extinguiſht, no more bloud is ge- 
& neratcd, but onely water, which nature afterwards driving it into the Abdomen, or paunch, 
« makes a Dropfie. But if the Liver ſend that abundance of melancholick humour to the Lungs, 
« {ome veſſel being broken, there follows a Conſumption. This interpretation of Galen, belides 
that it ſeems very obſcure to us, is not altogether agreeable to truth. For hiſt, itis fallein my 
judgment, which Galen (ets down in his Comment, that it is impoilible, that the Emroids ſhould be 
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cauſed without an abundance of fzculent and thick blood 3 when it may be proved both by rea- 
ſons and authority, that they come alſo from choler and phlegm. By the Authority of Hippocrates, 
who in the beginning of his Book concerning the Emroids, witneſles that this diſeaſe js cauſed 
in this manner 3 to wit, when choler, or phlegm falling down into the veins of the Strait-Gur, 
heats the blood, which is in the veins. For theſe veins being heated attract the blood cut of the 
little veins that are near, and when they are filled, the inward part of the Seat ſwells, and the 


heads of the veins appear out of it. But by reaſon it is proved thus z when madneſles are cauſcd by 


phlegm, or choler, as Hippocrates witneſſeth in his Book De Morbo Sacro, the ſame Author in the 
6. Aphoriſm, 21, profeſles that that madneſs is taken away, if there follow ſwellings of the veins, 
or Emroids in thoſe that are ſo mad. Now the madneſs would not be taken away, it melarcholick 
humors did only come forth by the Emroids 3 for then the caule of the diſeaſe would not be purged 
out, But I my ſelf alſo have ſeen formerly in Germany ſome Noblemen, that were troubled with 
falt catarrhs, afterwards recovered by a great flux of the Emroids 3 that I am of opinion, that not 
only melancholy, but alſo ſalt phlegm and choler are wont tobe purged out by the Emroids, Wherc- 
fore if it happen, that one, who has been long troubled with the Emroids, be cured afterwards, 
that choler and phlegm, either breed obſtructions in the Liver, or Spleen, or being gathered to- 
gether in ſome plenty by ſiretching the veſſels contained in the Abdomen, or paunch, breaks 
through them, or by their quality corrodes and eats their way out, and makes a Drophie in the 
Abdomen ;, or cl{c by raiſing obſtructions in the Liver, and extinguiſhing the natural heat, generates 
much water, and ſerous humour in ſiead of bloud, which paſting through the veins, make a ſpecies of 
the Dropſic called Lemcophlegmatia; but if the humor go back to the Breaſt, or Lungs, it breaks 
through, or cats out their veſlels, and hence follows a ſpitting tirlt of blood, then of corrupt matter, 
and from thence at laſt a Conſumption, as Hippocrates teaches in his Aphoriſm. But in this place 
it is firſt of all to be obſerved, that there are two ſorts of propagations of veins, which make the 
Erroids : for there are ſome propagations of the Gate-vein, of which we have already treated 3 but 
there are others of the Hollow-vein, which ariſe trom the liacal branches, of which we are to ſpeak 
hereafter. Now if the forementioned humors, whether melancholick, or cholerick, or phlegma- 
tick and ſalt, flow through the propagations of the Gate-vein, the internal Emroids are cauſed, 
which being cured, the matters flow back into the branches of the Gate-vein, that are ſcattered 
through the lower Belly into which the veins being loden with theſe humors unburden themſelves, 
and make a ſpecies of the Drophie called Aſcites. But if they flow through the Branches of the Hollow- 
vein, they cauſe the external Emroids, and theſe being cured againlt the Precept of Hippocrater, 
there is danger of a Conſumption to enſue, becauſe from hence there is an cafie paſſage of the peccant 

matter through the Hollow-vein to the Lungs, nigh to the Heart, And this is that which we have 

of a good while obſerved, that many, who have been long troubled with Fiſtula's of the Fundament 3 
and afterwards cured, through the ignorance of Phyſicians, have fallen into a ſpitting of blood, and 

then intoa Conſumption. Nay, we remember, that a Maid was once cured by us in Germany, which 

had a Fittula in the middle of her Hip, and for three years had ſought help from many in vain, but 

being cured ſhe fell at lewgth atter three or four months into a ſpitting of much blood. Although 

ſhe was ſcarce ten years old, I let her bloud preſently in the foot on that ſide on which the had been 

troubled with the Filtula, and purging her body, and laying on a cautery near the place, in which 

the Fiſtula had been, I cafily freed her in this manner from imminent danger of a Conſumption, 

This ſpitting of blood happened from no other cauſe, but that ſharp and cholerick matter, which 

when 1t could no longer hind a way out by the Fiſtula, got up afterwards to the Lungs through the 

branches of the Hollow-vein. But Hippacrates fays expreſly that there is danger of a Drophe, or 

Conſumption to follow, becauſe it ſometimes falls out, that neither of theſe happen, but rather 

{ome other diſcaſe inſues, as it happened to Alcippms, who fell into a madneſs, and from that into 

an acute Feaver.:: ſometimes alſo the bloudy flux tollows, and others miſchiets. Sometimes alſo it 

happens, that they who are ſo cured, are preſervedTiill in health, by abundance of urine, ſweatings, 

remedies, and a good rule of diet, 


CHAP. II. 


Treats of the ſuperiour, or aſcendent Trunk, of the Vena Cava, or Hollow vein, and the 
branches which it ſcatters through the Head. 


E are now to conſider the other vein, which as we told you is called Cava, the Hollow one 
[a], which ſpreads it ſelf much wider than the Gate-vein, as being diſtributed through- 
The uſeof the out the whole body. For its office is to nourith all thoſe parts of our body, which 
Hellow-veln, conduce not to the concoction of the food, and thoſe parts being ſpread far and wide, it is nece(- 
ſary, that the Hollow vein alſo be very large, and extended to a great length : and becauſe they 
ought to be nouriſht with a thinner, and more elaborate blood, and not fo thick and ficulent, as 
that wherewith the Stomack, Spleen, and Gall are nouriſht ; therefore the bloud which the Hollow- 
vein makes, and carries, is alſo more pure, thin and ſincere. 
The method Jn delivering the Hiſtory of this vein, although we are not of their opinion , who derive 
= _—— its beginning either from the liver, or heart, yet becauſe we muſt begin our Treatiſe of it ſorne- 
a ! where, we thought fit to follow the received Cuſtom of Anatomiſits, and fo for perſpicuities 
ſake, we (hall always ſpeak of it, as if it took its birth from the Liver. It may be addcd, 
that it ſpreads certain roots as it were in the Liver, juſt like the Gate-vein , in the Hittory 
ot which when tor that reaſon -we took our riſe from thoſe roots, we may not without cauſe 
begin thence alſo with the Hollow one. But this vein although it runs dire&ly through the 
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.whole Trunk of the body, and make ene very notable ſtock [ D ] that is drawn out through 
the middle, and loweſt belly, like one fait line continued, or rather in manner of a channel, 
or conduit pipe, is notwith{tanding wont to be divided into two by reaſon of the Liver, and 
ſoone to be called the Aſcendent Trunk, the other the Deſcendent. For indeed that is nor 
true, to which many perſwade themſelves, that the Hollow-vcin in its going forth from! the 
Liver, like the great Artery, when it comes out of the Heart, is cleft into two Trunks ; but if 
hereafter, they be called Trunks by me, you mult believe, 'that I do it only for orders ſake in 
teaching The Aſcendent therefore or upper Trunk | A D } is that which Gands about the 
Liver, » d is terminated abgut the Jugxlzm, or Hollow of the Neck 3 but that is called the De- 

. ſcendent, one | TV | which is beneath the Liver, and reaches down as far as the Legs. For 
both of them are afterwrds divided into two branches, of which they of the Aſcendent [mandq] 
are carried upwards to the head, as the _—_ or Neck-branches 3 or to the Arms, as the Brachi- 
ales [ G andI ] or Arm-veins 3 theſe of the Deſcendent Trunk to the Legs, and are called the 
Crural branches | T |. We will ſpeak therefore of all theſe in order, fo that we tirlt deliver the 
Hiſtory of the Aſcendent Trunk, then of its branches, that grows up partly to the Head, partly to 
the Arms, after that we will come to the deſcendent Trunk, and its branches, that are digelied 
into the Legs. 

As theretore we have ſaid, that many little Veins like roots grow out of the Hollow ſide of The Aſcer- 
the Liver, which always by degrees inſcrted into the greater veins, and all of them at length meet- dent Trunk, 
ing together about the middle of it did make a Trunk ; fo in the ſame manner out of the circuit 
of the Convex fide of the Liver a numerous propagation of veins iſſues forth, which afterwards 
meet together in one Trunk. This Trunk makes its way through the nervous part of the mid- 
riff on its right fide, and paſſing through it goes undivided to the Fugrlzm, or Hollow of the 
Neck, and becauſe it climbs upwards, it is commonly called the Afcendent Trunk by them who 
conceive that the Hollow-vein riſes out of the Liver. It is much leſſer than the Deſcendent, be- 
cauſe the upper parts are nouriſhed by it alone 3 but almoſt all the interiour parts, that are contain- 
ed in the loweſt Belly, by the Gate-vein. But although it be nct parted into any branches, until 
it come to the 7rugulzm ; yet before that it ſpreads ſome propagations at its ſides, and of thoſe, propagations 
three notable ones. The fixlt Lee] is that which is called Phrenica, or the vein of the Midriff, of the Aſcen- 
on either ſide one, and is diſtributed throughout the whole Midriff, which is called @ftv*s, with 4en* Trunk, 
a numerous iſſue, ſending little branches to the neighbouring Pericardizm, or purſe of the Heart, * — 
and the mediaſtinum, or partition of the Cheſt ; which when it has now got above, and entred the - 

Cheſt, it inclines a little to the left hand, and enters the Pericardizm, and being hidden very cloſe 
over againſt the cighth Rack-bone of the Chet, is very ſtrongly intixt into the right ventricle [CJ 
of the heart 3 that Ariſtotle did not without cauſe ghefs, that it ſprung from hence. But before it 
be ſo intixed, it ſends out another propagation | bb | which is a notable one, and extends it 
ſelf by the hinder part of the Heart, and the left tide of it, towards the forepart, compaſſing the 
baſis of the Heart like a Crown, from whence it is called Coronaria, or the Crown-vein of the coraxmrie; 
Heart, This ſcatters many branches through all the outer ſurface of the Heart, but elpecially 
through the left tide, as that which needed a more copious alimeut than the right fide, becavſe of 
the continual, and greater motion thcre. But becauſe the fleſh of the Heart is hard, and ſolid, 
it ought therefore to be nouriſh with a thicker blood, from whence it is, thatthis branch grows out 
of the vein, betore it entcrs the Heart, to wit, when the blood is ſomewhat thicker, and not yet 
attenuated in the cavities of the Heart. Near to the original of this there isa little valve, or floud- 
gate, which hinders the blood from flowing back to the Hollow-vein, as it might ealily do by reaſon 
of the continual motion of the Heart. When the Hollow-vein has now gotten above the Heart, it 
becomes leſſer, and perforates again the Pericardizm, avd forſakes the Rack-bones of the Back, 
and being got above the Gullet, the rough Artery, and the Aorta, or great Artcry, (which lean fo 
upon one another, that the Gullet takes hold of the bodies of the Rack-bones, the rough Artery 
lies upon that, and the Aorta again upon this ) it climbs upwards through the midi of the divition 
of the Lungs, where the right part is ſeparated from the left. But becauſe by this means it could 
not get to the back, and the little branches, if it ſhould have ſent forth any ſuch, had been very 
liable to danger of breaking, being fo hanged up3 therefore it ſends forth a third propagation [cc } 
as ſoon as it is got out of the Pericardizm or purſe of the Heart, The Greeks call this vein &2vyG-, AtryG-. 
the Latins ſine part, or carens conjuge, Without a companion, or wanting a mate, becauſe in a man ” 
there is but one, and it has no companion, or mate on the left fide, as other veins have ; though 
in creatures that chew the cud, it is double, and plainly to be perceived on both fides. But it 
iflues forth about the fifth Rack-bone of the Cheſt out of the hinder part of the Hollow-vcin, 
and the right fide, and goes downwards, not directly, but inclining a little toward the right hand, 
is as it were reflected backwards to the Back-bone : but as ſoon as it reaches thecighth, or ninth 
rib, it is cleft above the Spine of the Back into two branches, whick running downwards pals 
through the diviſion of the midriff, which is betwixt its two produftions, and fo are ſpread 
abroad into the lowelt Belly : Ofthele the left, which is ſometimes the greater, hiding it (elf about 
the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Rack-bones, and under the left production of the midriff and the 
original of the firſt bending Muſcle of the thigh, is inſerted into the lett Emulgent, cither near 
to its beginning, or ( as it oft happens ) into the middle of it. But the right, running on like- 
wiſe under the membranes about the tranſverſe proceſſes of the right fide, and the right pro- 
duction of the Septum or  Midriff, and the beginning of the ſame tixli bender of the thigh, which 
keeps the right tide, is implanted ſometimes into the very Trunk of the Hollow-vem, ſome- 
times into the firſt vein of the Loins. And we are indebted for this obſervation to the learned 
Faliopius, who would have the matter that is gathercd together in the Cheſt, whether it be was 
tery, or purulent and corrupt, or {anguinous, to be evacuated by the benetit of the left branch 
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of this vein 3 of which notwithſtanding we will ſay ſomething brictly in the following Book. . 
But this vein in its journey downwards ſhoots forth twigs on both fides, as well right, as left, 
of which the right are more notable, and larger, of which there are numbred almoſt always ten 3 
which xun out to as many diſtances of the lower ribs, and make the inferiour intercoſtal veins. 
But I ſay they are almoſt always ten, becauſe it happens very {eldom, that all the diſtances of the 
ribs receive branches from this vein, the two uppermoſt, to wit, the firft and ſecond diſtance getting 
their ſurcles or twigs trom the fourth branch, that is preſently to be mentioned. But thele twigs 
run ſtraight forwards near to the lower fide of the ribs, where there are cavitics cut out for them, 
as we have taught in the ſecond Book. And truly this place is diligently to be taken notice of by 
Students in Chirurgery, becauſe of the opening of the Cheſt in the diſeaſe called Empyema, that 
they may know that inciſion is to be made in the uppermoſt place of the rib, becauſe in the lower 
the veſſcls would be harmed to the great indangering of life, But theſe veins do not run through 
the whole length of the true ribs, but are terminated together with the bony part. But the propa- 
gations bf the Mammary vcin nouriſh the fix diſtances betwen the griſtles of the ſeven true ribs, as 
we ſhall tcll you by and by. Yet in the baſtard ribs they run even beyond the Griftles towards the 
Abdomen or Paunch, into whoſe Muſcles they infinuate themſclves. But there are certain othcr 
little branches prepagated from the ſame vcin, by which nouriſhment is derived to the marrow of 
the Rack-bones, and the Muſcles, to wit, thoſe about which they are carricd : ſome alſo are im- 
planted into the Mediaſtinam near to the back. This vein fine pari without a companion, being 
thus canſituted, the Hollow vein aſcends to the Fugxlam, or Hollow of the Neck | D ] being ſup- 
ported by the Mediaſtiniwm, and a certain ſoft and glandulous body, which the Greeks call Suu, 
and is placed in the higheſt part of the Cheſt, to detend the divarications of the veins there hanging 
up from all danger of breaking. 
The diviſion = And herc the Hollow-vein is firſt divided into two notable branches | EE] from which all thoſe 
of the Hollow yeins ariſe, that run as well to the Head, as to the Arms; or to certain Muſcles of the Abdomen. Of 
reng ub = theſe one gocs to the right ſide, and the other to the left; which as long as they yet are in the Cheſt, 
an branches, Are called Subclavii, Subclavian branches, becauſe they go under the Clavieule, or Collar-bones 3 
but as ſoon as they have gotten out of the Cheſt, and'attain to the Arm-hole, they are named Axil- 
lares, the Axillary-vecins | F]. From both of them very many propagations iſſue forth, ſome of 
which ariſe from their upper part, and ſome from their lower. In our reccital of them we will 
obſerve this order, that they which are neareſt to the Trunk, ſhall be firſt mentioned by us 3 and 
they laſt, which are fartheſt from it. 
Propagations — The tirſt propagation then iſſues out near the, very root of the divarication or diviſion of the 
from the low- Trunk, and is called Intercoſtalis ſuperior, the upper intercoſtal-vein 3 | e ] there is on cither fide one, 
er part of the hich being very little, and deſcending along by the roots of the ribs, as far as to the third rib, 
51s wi {ends two twigs | ff' ] overthwart, like the vena ſine piri, to the two diſtances of the upper ribs. But 
Intercoſtalis ſz. it the vena ſine pari {end its propagations to all*the diftances (as it ſometimes happens) then it is 
perior. wanting not without cauſe. Sometimes the ſame vein ariſes trom the Trunk of the Hollow-vein, 
before its divition into the Subclavian branches, 

Another vein | g *| ſometimes ariſes from the forepart of the Bifurcation 3 ſometimes from the 
root of the Subclavian-branch, and: is double, on cither ſide one : ſometimes alſo only one grows 
out of the middle of the Trunk,before it be divided 3 which at length, when it has attained unto 
the Breaſt-bone, is parted intoa right; and a left branch, For Nature is wont to ſport, as ſome- 
times in its other works, ſo eſpecially in the riſe of vcins, ſo that they are not ſpread in all bodics 

Aammaria, after the ſame manner, But this is called Mammaria, the Mammary-vein, which, whenfoever it 
ariſes, going, toward the fore-part 3. ſtrives to get up to the higher part of the Breli-bone, and de- 
{cends by the fide of it, and when it comes to the Breaſt-blade, about its des goes out of the Cheſt, 
and runs on directly under the right Muſcles of the Abdomen, even to the Navil, near to which 
it is joined by Anaftomoſis, or Inoculation | 10 ] with an Epigaſtrick-vein | 9 ] that aſcends 
and meets it z by the benetit whereof ariſes that notable ſympathy betwixt the womb and Breatts 
of women, of which we ſhall ſpeak more hereafter in the eighth Chapter, when we ſhall inſiſt 
on that Hiſtory of the Epigaſtrick-vein. But betore it leave the Cheſt, in its deſcent, it diſtributes 
one branch apiece to the fix diſtances betwixt the Grililes of the ſeven upper true ribs, of either 
ſide, which are terminated with the Griftles near to the end of the bony part of the ribs, in which 
place we told you that the branches of vein ſine parz, ( with the extremities of which thele are 
joined) were ended. © From theſe veins, which are diſtributed in this manner to the diſtances of 
the Grilles, ſome others very worthy of our notice do ariſe, which-are diſſeminated both in the 
Muſcles that lie upon the Breaſt, and into the Paps. Near to theſe4third | h ] ariſes, and ſome- 
Mediaſtina, times allo grows'out of the Trunk, which is called Mediaſtina, becauſe it ipreads it {elf into the 
Mediaſtinum, or membrane that cloſes up the cavity of the Cheſt,” being cxtended all along by 
Cervicals., it, with the lett Nerve of the Midriff. The fourth | i] commonly called Cerviczlis, ot the Neck- 
vein, 15 a large vein. on both 4ides, which running, obliquely , upward, and backward, to the 
Tranſverſe Proceffes of the Rack-bones of the Neck; and climbing up through thcir holes, (from 
whence perhaps it might be better named Vertebralis ) affords ſprigs tothe Muſcles that lie next 
upon the Rack-bones. When this vein has got above the Tranſverſe Proceſs of the feven Rack- 
bones, it:dcrives ai Notable branch to the Sinus or Canalez in the Netk, through the hole that is 
made tor the. outlet of the Nerves 3 and then. another , when it cores above the Proceſs of 
the {ixth ſpondyl, or Rack-bone, 'and again another, when it has left the fifth Spondy] until at lalt 
it cones to the Proceſs of the firſt Rack-bone, which notwithſtanding it does not touch, much 
leſs: does it pals: into-the Skull, (as Veſalins would have it) near which it gocs partly tothe ſame 
finus or canale, partly it 'is dittributed into the hinder part of the Neck, - For there are two long 
fnus filled with blood, which are made out of the hard membrane of the Brain, one on each ide, 
being 
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be ing placed at the ſides of the marrow of the Neck. From. theſe little branches are diſtributed, 
which nouriſh the marrow of the Back-bone , and the neighbouring parts 3 they being about the 
JunRure of the head with the firſt Rack-bone, and end near to the ſeventh Rack-bone of the Neck. n 
Theſe two ſinus, of which one is of the right, ancther on theleft fide, have ſome communion betwixc 
themſelves by a little pipe, and that a ſhort one, which is derived overthwart from the one to the 
other, for the moſt part about that region of the Neck, which is betwixt the ſecond and third Rack- 
bones. At lalt there is a fifth vein [1] which ariſes from the hinder part, called Muſcula inferior, 
or the lower Muſcle-vein, which is diſtributcd in many branches to the Muſcles in the lower 
part of the Neck, (and ſo extending the Head and Neck, from whence the vein might be rightlicr 
callcd Cervicalis, or the Neck-vcin) and alſo to thoſc in the higher part of the Cheſt near to the Rack- 
boncs. 

For the upper part of the Subclavian branches, whilſt the Hollow-vein is yet in the Cheſt, three Propagations 
propagations iſſue forth z two of which do very well dcſerve to be noted, which take their way tharariſe from 
upward, under the Muſcles that bend the Head, Thetormer of the two looks more inward, a nd is *Þ< upper part 
called Frgularis interna, the inner Jugular-vein : the other inclincs to the outcr parts, and is ar rr 
commonly called 7agularis externa, the outer Jugular-vein. For both of them ariſe ncar to the Tagularis =—_ 
Tugn/um, or Hollow of the Neck, and aſcend by that to the Head. The inncr is greater, and terra. 
the outcr is Ic{s in a man, but in brutes it 15 contrary, But when almolt all Appellations are £*##122. 
derived, and that belt, not trom the place, through which the veins paſs, but from thcir inſertion, 
perhaps they might be rightlier named Cephalice or Capitales, Head-veins. The inner Jugular- 
vein | m] takes its original near to the joint, by which the Clavicles or Patel-boncs are ticd to the 
Chett, and as ſoon as it ariſes, it is joined with the arteria Carotis, or ſleepy Artery, and a Nerve of 
the lixth pair, as companidns in its journey, at the fide of the rough Artery, and climbing to the % 
Chops, about the middle of the way is parted into two branches, of which one is called the outer. 
the other the inner branch. The outer 1s {o called, becauſe it comes not into the inner parts of the 
Hcad, but being dividcd into two at the corner of the lower Jaw, diſtributes one branch to the 
Chops, and the other near to the Ears and Face. The inner branch, allthe way is joined to the 
Arteria Carotis, or fleepy Artery, even to the bafis of the Skull, whither when it is arrived on the 
backſide, it is likewiſe clctt into two branches, but of unequal bigneſs. For the tirlt | n] is greater 
and more hinderly, bcing carried backward obliquely, which having propagated ſome twigs to 
the Muſcles under the Gullct, and in the forepart of the Rack-bones of the Neck, through the 
ſecond hole of the Occipitizm or Nowl-bone enters the Skull with the lefſer branch of the Arteria 
Carotis, through which ſaid hole the fixth pair of the Nervesdeſcends : and thus this branch enters 
the firlt [1] and ſecond | 2] ſinus of the thick membrane. The ſecond branch [ p] being ſmaller, 
and more to the forcpart, quite forſaking the Arteria Carotis, or fleepy Artery, goes to the fore- 
part of the Head, and aftcr that by the way it has beſtowed a Surcle not very notable upon the 
Organ of hearing, it enters the Skull through the ſeventh hole of the Wedg-bone, or Os cunei- 
forme. This is diſperſcd through the baſis, and fides of the thick membrane, with a numerous 
iſſue of branches, the prints whereof are obſerved in the inner ſurtace of the bones of the torepart 
of the Head, as we have ſaid above in the ſecond Book. We will call theſe two branches, be- 
cauſe they go to the brain, Encephalici, as if you ſhould {ay Cerebrales, of the Brain, and that (hall 
be the greater Encephalicus, this the leſſer. "The external Jugular-vein [q | aſcending ander the Fugularis Exe 
$kin, and the Muſculus Quadratus, or {quare Muſcle, that draws down the Chccks, by the tides terna. 
of the Neck, when it comes to the Ear, is clett into two branches | r | one of which I call Profuendus, Profundu. 
the deep one, becauſe it enters the Muſclcs, and retires into the more inward parts, the other TS 
Cutanens theskin-branch. The deep or inner one| s | in its firſt divarications meets with Glandules 
about the Chops, and ſcnds forth propagations worthy of our notice to the Larynx or Throttle, 
and the Glandules that grow to it, as allo to the Muſcles of the Chops, and of the bones called 
hyoides, among that which creeps all along under the tongue, 1s a notable one, and is ſcattered 
into many little branches, which are ſeen, it the tongue be lift up, cvcn before difſeftion. From 
this deep branch three other ariſe, which enter into the inner parts of the Head and the Skull, Thas lean. 
The firſt, after it has ſpread little branches into the Chops, and Mouth, and enters the Skull, ches entring 
through the tir hole ot the Temple-bone. The next | c | paſſes out of the fore part of the cye the skull. 
through the ſecond hole of the Wedg-bone, at which the tecond pair of Nerves get out, and runs 
with {ome Sarcles through the thicker Membrane upwards. The third is ſcatecred out of the 
brcdth of the Notirils through the hole of the Os cribroſum, or five-bone into the ſame Membrane. 

Theſe two nouriſh this foxcpart, to which the third finus reaches not, but ends near to the partition 

of the Mamillary Proccfics. But the outer or Skin-branch | u | creeping by the skin of the Head, Cc: 2022. 
and ttayed up with tlic Glandules under the Ear, which they call Parotides, is divided into two 
branches 3 of which the Anteriour | x ] is carried upward obliquely through the Checks to the inncr 

corner of the Eye, diſtributing little branches by the way to the Noſe 3 and going on to the Eye- 

brow, is joincd with the remainder of the branch of the other fide, and makes the tirait vein, which 

they call vena frontis, the Forc-hcad vein, [y] and which in madneſs is opened to very great advan- 

tage. - To this the Satyriſt alludes, when ſpcaking of a certain fooliſh fellow, he ſays, — Median 
pertundite venam. ; , 

The other or Poſtcriour branch is carried behind , and ſends branches to the Temples 
ſ 2] and $skin of the Back-part [ « | of the Head. A third vcin which arifcs out of the 
upper part of the Subclavian branches , is commonly called Myſcu/a ſuperior , the upper a4/ſzuis (ups, 
Muſcle-vein , in relation to another of the ſame name ariſing out of the lower part. It rio. 
ifſues out near to the external Jugular-vein , and is diſperſed into the Muſcles, and skin of 
the back-lide of the Neck, in regard whereot we ſhall not do amiſs to call it Cervicalis ſre- 
perior, or the higher Neck-vein |]. But now Ict us rcturn to the difiribution of the Subcla- 
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vian vein, from which we have digreſt. This vein, as ſoon as it Bets out of the cavity of the Cheſt 
The Diviſion js called Axilaris [ FT], and when it comes tothe Arm-pit, is divided into two notable branches, cal- 
ofahe AxIIary 1.4 Cepbaliceor Head-vein [ G] and Baſilica [1], which are afterward difleminated throughout the 
vein mo 59 whole Arm. But before the Axillary-vein be thus divided, it ſends forth two twigs : the firſt [y] 
Tes propagati- 15 called Scapularis interna the inner Blade-vein, and is diſtributed through the Muſcles on the inſide 
ons before 1ts of the Shoulder-blade : the other [2] is named Scaprlaris externa, or the outer blade-vein, it is a 
diviſion. retty big one, and is implanted into the muſcles of the outer, and gibbous part of the ſame Shoulder- 


Scapalaris i- 1114e, But the vcin Baſilica alſo, before it enters the Arm, ſhoots out two propagations 3 one 


— 


- ti called Thoracica ſuperior, or the upper Chelſt-vein | « ] becauſe it ariſes out of a higher part than the 
Thoracica ſupe- following, it is a very notable one, and runs through the inſide of the peoral Muſcle that brings the 
Y.0Y. Arm forward to the Breſt ; it difiributes branches alſo to the other Muſcles of the Breſt, as alſo to the 
; Thoracicz infe- Skin of the Dugs in women. The other is called Thoracica inferior, the lower Chelſt-vein [Z], a great 
rior, and nctable one likewiſe, which deſcending along the ſide of the fide of the Cheſt is diſtributed eſpe- 


through the third broad Muſcle or Latifimus that moves the Arm backward ſcattering many little 
branches from it ſelf, which afterwards are joined by Anaſtomoſis or inoculation, with the branches 
of the vein ſmepari, that fall out of the Chelt. And this vein ſometimes grows out of the former, or 
the upper Cheli-vcin. Theſe branches being thus diſtributed, the Axillary-vein reaches into the Arm. 


— 


CHAP. III. 
Shews how the Axillary-vein is diſtributed throngh the Arm. 


HE Axillary-vcin | F] therefore is cleft into two branches, as ſoon as it comes near tothe 
he dinkfon Arm, but thoſe branches are of different bigneſs. - For the upper | G | which they call Ce- 
of the Axillary phalicus, the Head-branch,;: is ſmaller 3 but the lower vein | I] called Bafllica, is almoſt 


vein. thrice greater, The Cephalick alſo is as it were wholly juſt under the skin, and ſinks not with above 
one branch into the deeper retreats of the Muſcles z wherefore it has neither Artery, nor nerves for its 
companions, they being addicted to the more inward rooms of the body. But the Bafilick vein 
partly creeps on under the «kin, partly hides it ſcIf under the Muſcles, and therefore it ought with 
oocd rca{on tocxceed the other in bigneſs, as being deſtined for the nouriſhment of more parts. It 
hath both Nerves and Artcries as companions in its journey, which is the cauſe why upon the cutting 
of this vein the blood ſpins out with a force 3 but of the contrary, the Cephalica being, cut, it comes 
forth {oftly : which we ſee ſome Phyſicians unskiltul in diſſections, ſtanding by whilſt the vein is 
opcned, fooliſhly reter to the ſtrength, or weakneſs of the mind or body. We are now to {peak 
bricfly of the manner of the diſtribution of both theſe veins through the Arm, beginning from the 

upper, as the leſſer branch. 
The Cephalica | G] therefore is called by Vſalius Humeraxia, or the vein of the Arm, becauſe by 
The Cepha- the Arm it deſcends into the Hand 3 by others Cubiti exterior, the outer vein of the cubit, from its 
lick-vein, ſituation, becauſe it runs on the outſide of the Cubit, as the Baſilica contrariwiſe doth on the inſide. 
By {ome later writers it is commonly called Cephalica, the Head-vein, becauſe it is wont to be opened 
in diſeaſcs of the Head, through the error of the Antients, who thought ignorantly that it ariſes from 
the exterval Jugular vcin, and therefore empties the blood immediately immediatcly out of the Head. 
But it ariſes trom the upper part of the Axillary vein, and climbing over the Tendon of the Serratus 
minor, Or lefler Saw-Muſcle, that bends the ſhoulder blade forward to the Breſt, it runs betwixt the 
Muſcle called Deltoides, which litts up the Arm, and the beginning of the Pectoral Muſcle, which 
brings 1t torward to thc Breaft, where it ariſes rom the Clavicle or Collar-bone,\ and ſo it runs 
down by the Arm to the outtide of the firſt Muſcle that bends to the Cubit, which they call Biceps, or 
the double-headed Muſcle 3 by reaſon whereof the more learned Chiruxgcons have wiſely uſed to 
make iſſues betwixe the Muſcles Biceps and Deltoides ; for iſſues ought always to be made at the ſeat 
of {ſome notable vein, that the matter may more eafily be voided out. But although this vein be not 
divided into branches, whilſt it is thus carried down by the upper part of the Arm, yet it ſcatters 
{ome twigs | u and ec] of both ſides into the aforeſaid Muſcles, and the skin. At length when it is 
come to the Cubit, it runs undcr the fleſhy membrane, as a vein under the skin ſhould, and pre- 
ſents it {elf to the tigt without difleftion. But about the very joint of the Cubit at the exernal pro- 
Three bran- tuberation of the Arm, it is wont to be divided | H] for the moſt part into three branches, an outer, 
ches of the Ce- an inncr and a- midle once. Thc two former run under the skin, the third deeper. The firſt 
phalick-veln. or middle one. [ i ] which is often wanting, is very little, and deeper, and penetrates into 
to the ſubſtance of the Muſcles, efpccially of thoſe two that bend the ſecond, and third joint of 
the tinger, as alſo of the long ſupinator of the Radius, or wand of the Arm. The ſecond | x] and 
mer, and chict of the thrce branches is carried down obliquely under the skin, and joins with the 
inncr branch ct the Baſilica, three tingers below the joint of the Cubit, with which it makes up the 
vcin that Phyſicians call Mediana, the middle vein \ ]. This running down obliquely by the mid- 
dle Region of the Cubit, diſtributes many Surcles to the Radius or wand, and at length it ſelf is 
dividcd into two lefler branches 3 of which the outer | þ | goes to the inſide of the wriſt, toward-the 
thumb : the other and inner | © | runs to the fore, and middle fingers. The outer of thele iscalled 
by ſome Cephalica manus, and 1s opened to very good purpoſe in the diſeaſes of the Head or Teeth. 
Now the third branch | | or outer. Cephalick-vein climbs up to the Muſcle called the long ſupinator 
Cubit, and in that ſame place is joined with a little branch | 7 ] of the Bafilick-vein 3 being united 
thereto it gocs on to the outlide of the wriſt ; and diliributes veins to that part of the Hand, which 
of the Radius, or wand, diſperling divers little veins into the skin, and fo is carried obliquely | ] 
through the Radzus, or wand, and having attained to the middle of its length enters the outlide of the 
lics betore the little, and Ring-fingers, asglſo to the tingers themſelves. This vein, eſpecially chat 
which 


Salvatil't 
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which reſpects the little finger, is commonly called Salvatellz, and the Sei on of it is much com- 
mended by Practitioners in Phyſick in melancholy diſeaſes. Which being ſometime s called in 
queſtion, and I having obſerved that experience does favour thoſe Practitioners, endeavoured to 
hnd out the cauſe, and found that there are many inoculations here of this vein with the Arteries, - 77 
as the inoculations are uſually more frequentabout the extreme parts, as being more removed from | 
the fountain of heat, and therefore wanting a Hotter and more ſpirited blood. This vein therefore 
being cut, becauſe the inoculations are ſo near,it cannot be but that the blood of the Arteries ſhould bs 
alſo let out, which cannot beſo well done by opening the veins of the Cubir,becauſe the Anaſtomoſes or 
Inoculations are fomewhat more diſtant from the place, in which the vein is opened. And hence 
it is, that the blood which is emptied out of the Hand, is much fairer and redder than that out of 
the Arm, becauſe the Arterious blood there always runs out together with that of the veins. But 
there being fix times more Arteries then there are veins in the Spleen, it is neceſſary, that its diſeaſes 
be much helped, when the peccant blood is drawn out of thoſe veſſels wherein it was. The bafilick 
The other branch of the Axillary-vein, that is the inner, and greater, is the Baſilica [T] which Vi. 
according to its ſituation in different arms hath found different names among, writers practiſed in 
Phylick. For in the right arm it is called Hepatica or the liver-vein z but in the left Splenica, or the 
ſpleen-vein. They chooſe that to be opened in diſcaſes of the liver, this in diſeaſes of the ſplecn. 
But it iflues forth under the armpit, and diſperſing many propagations of the Glandules, that are 
frequent thereabout, it 15 carried down by the upper part of the Arm tothe ſide of the double headed F 
Muſcle, or Biceps, between the Muſcles that bend and firetch out the Cubit, and not far from its The branches : 
egreſs out of the Chett, is divided [ K ] into twonotable branches, of which one is called Profuundus of the bafilick 
or deep, the othcr Szbeutanews, or branch under the skin, from their ſite and progreſs. The deep Y- 
one or Profundws | L ], which for the molt part is the thicker, all the way it goes, penetrates into the _—_— 
more inward parts ut the Arm 3 having the Axillary Artery, that runs intothe Arm every where 
for its companion, as allo the fourth branch of the third Nerve of the Arm. But it is carried be- 
twixt the two Muſcles, which bend the Cubit, and having paſt its joint, is cleft [M] into two 
branches 3 of which the outer | N] near to the radius or wand, (from whence it might be called 
Radicus) goes down to the Hand, and ſcatters little branches toward the Thumb or Fore-tinger, as 
alſo the middle one 3 but the inner branch | O] paſſing near tothe bone of the Cubit, (from whence 
it deſerves the name of Cxbitens) diſtributes ſmall branches to the middle, and littlefangersz but as 
the outer {ends its propagations to the Mulcles on the outſrde cf the Hand 3 fo the innier to thoſe on $4bcureneus. 
the infide. The other is the branch Sxbcntanexs, or under the skin | P ] which is carried down by Its diviſion 
the inſide of the Arm, ſcattering divers iittle branches to the skin, and parts adjacent, but when it 12*24n outer 
is come to the inner protuberation of the Arm, it is divided | Q | into an outer, and inner branch, = Þ _ 
like as the Cephalick is. The mner [ R ] is carried down obliquely ; beneath the bow of the Arm, TW 
and being unitcd with the inner branch | » ] of the Cephalick, makes the vein called Mediana, 
A | of which we ſpake bctore. But the outer [ S ] near to the inner protuberation of the Arm 
being divided into two branches, is carried by the greater along the Region of the #/na or ell down- 
ward to the wriſt, and ſcatters it {elf into the little Finger, but by the othcrit is derived to the inſide 
of the Hand. 
But in this place it is worth our pains to advertiſe with other the melt learned Anatomiſts 3 that 
it ought not ro be believed , that the {ameorder and courſe of veinsi s to be found in all men 
when the diſſection of the bodies does demonſtrate, that ſcarce two in a thouſand do accu- 
rately obſerve the ſame diſtribution of the veins. Wherefore we ought not to be fo ſcrupulous 
in chooſing out places for the opening cf the veins, as ſome that are uncxperienced, are wont z but , 
to chooſe that vein «ſpecially, which may be moſt fately opened becaulc it is beſt ſeen. For ſome- 
times the Cephalick or Head-vein is fo ſmall, that it can hardly be difcerncd 3 and fomictimes on the 
contrary the Baſilick is fo, Wheretore he ſhall do beft, who will rathcr tollow wiſe countel, than 


the ſcrupulous opinion of unskiltul men, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Explains the lower, or deſcendent Trunkof the Hollow-vein, 
The inferiour 


ww E have done with the upper Trunk, and branches of the Hollow-vein it remains now Trunk of the 


that we treat alſo of the lower. Nevertheleſs (as we have above alſo admonitht ) they Hollow vein. ; 


arenot indecd two Trunks, as Galen would have them, but one only, whichreaches 
in one continued line from its diviſion about the fifth Back-bone of the Loins ['V ] as far as to the 
Fugulum, or hollow of the Neck [D]: but, for methods fake in teaching, we thus divide it by reaſon 
of the Liver, which ſtanding as it were in the middle of it, ſcems to part it into an upper and a lower 
Trunk. As therefore that is the upper one | AD ] which runs up from the Liver to the Hollow of the 
Neck; ſo that is the lower [ TV] which beginning at the fame Liver, is terminated at the Os ſacrium, 
or Holy-bone. And as the upper did run on undivided through the Cheſt, ſcattering only ſome 
propagations at its ſides 3 ſo the lower allo ſlides down. intire through the whole Abdomen, or 
paunch, only ſome twigs ſprouting from it. But when it has attained to the fifth Rack-bone of the 
Loins, it is cleft into thoſe two notable branches called Tiaci [XX] as the upper is into the Sub- 
clavian, which Iliacal branches afterward reaching into the Legs make the Crural-veins 5 as the 
Subclavian carried into the Arms make the Brachiales, or Arm-veins, Let us ſpeak therefore m this pour propa- 


Chapter of the Trunk, and its propagations, as long as it yet is iv the lower belly. Then let us garions ariſing 
rom the 
come to the crural branches. Trunk before 


For the deſcendent Trunk then [TV] before it part into the branches, ariſe four veins. For as ; 
: . . , _ Its diviſion, 
ſoon as it is come forth from the hinder part of the Liver, it declines to the right fide of the m_ Adinoſa, 
an 
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Enulgentcs. 


The place in 
which the 
ſtones of the 
Kidneys arc 
bred, 


and ſends forth a propagation from its own left fide which they call Adipoſa finiftra, the left fatty 
vein | on the left Ge] becauſe it paſſes to the fat and outer membrane of the Kidneys, which ariſcs 
from the Peritoneum or Rim of the Belly, as alſo to the Glandule that grows above the Kidneys. 
There is another | v on the right ſide ] anſwering to this on the left fide, but which does very ſeldom 
grow out of the Trunk, but rather from the upper fide of the middle part of the Emulgent vein 3 
and becauſe it is diſtributed in the ſame manner as the lett is, it is called Adipoſa dextra, the right 
Fatty vein. Yet ſometimes you may ſee the contrary alſo to happen, and this right vein to come 
forth of the Trunk, and the left out of the Emulgent. For there are divers ſportings of nature to 
be ſeen in the veins 3 and you canndt cafily meet with a dead body in which you may not tind ſome- 
thing new, and differing from others. After this the Hollow-vein paſſing on, when it comes bc- 
yond the middle of the back, about the firſt Rack-bone of the Loins, it brings forth a ſecond pair of 
veins, | ©] very notable, which haſtens directly to the Kidneys, upon whole ſubſtance it is wholly 
fpent. And hence it is called Renale, the pair of Kidney-veins from its inſertion 3 but from its uſe 
Emulgens, becauſe the Kidneys ſeem by this pair to milk out the whey or ſcrous moiſture in the 
blood, and to draw it to themſelves. It is therefore very thick, but yet ſhort, and not of cqual 
length, nor rifing dirc&ly oppoſite each to his fellow. It is ſhort, becauſe it did not necd length, 


- which for the moſt part is. given by nature to veſſels for ſome previous preparation. It is unequal, 


becauſe it was hitting the left ſhould be longer than the right, by reaſon that it was neceſſary to bring, 
the ſpermatical vein out of it. But the beginning of both anſwers not directly one to another, lett 
one ſhould be hindered by the action of the other. And the left is higher than the right, becauſe the 
teft Kidney is alſo ſeatcd higher than the right. But the Emulgent branches, as ſoon as they arilc 
out of the Trunk, do not preſently go to the cavity of the Kidneys, but are firſt divided into two 
greater branches, and ſo accompanied with Arteries, enter the concavous fide of the Kidneys, and 
afterward being broken into lefler branches are ſcattered quite through the whole ſubſtance of the 
Kidneys, and at laſt determine with their ſmall hairy ends in certain fleſhy proceſſes, which they 
call Mamtmillares, Theſe veins do ſerve not only for the bringing of nouriſhment to the Kidneys, but 
allo for the carrying down of the ſerous moiſture to thoſe fleſhy Proceſſes called Mammillares, 
through which it is-{trained into the Pipes of the Ureters, and then gathered together into that 
cavity of theirs calkd the Pelvis, and ſo drops down by little into the bladder, as we ſhall ſhew, 
when we open the hiſtory of the Kidneys. And here the place is to be noted, in which the 
ſtones of the Kidneys are wont to be generated, which is not in the Emulgent veſſels, I mcan 
veins, or Artery 3 but rather in the very cavity of the Kidneys, or in the Pelvis and pipes of the 
Ureters. For in theſe if a viſcous matter be at any time received, either it is hardened there by 
reaſon of a notable heat, or elſe through cold is congealcd into gravel or ſtone, For this matter 1s 
not only a crude and uncodted kind of blood, which like a mucous matter ſometimes 15 wont to 
abound in the maſs of bloud, but oftentimes alſo that excrementitious phlegm which falls down 
from the fead, through the veins and Arteries, both into the Hollow-vein and the great Artery, 
and ſometimes into the Stomach and Guts, Of which this ſcems to be a manifeſt ſign, that they 
who are ſubjcct to diſeaſes of the Stome, are very often troubled with reums and pains of the 
Colick ; of which whilſt ſome perſwade themſelves that it is cauſed by wind, daily experience hath 
taught me, that it comes from phlegm ; becauſe Ihave obſerved, that they who are troubled with 
the (tone in the Kidneys, had their Colon or Colick-gut always ſtuft with plenty of this phlegm, and 
that this being taken away, the Stone has been no longer bred. And therefore oft times I give 
{couring Clyliers, and ſuch as gently purge phlegm, not only to ſuch as have the Stone already, 
but alſo to ſuch as are threatned with the breeding of it, with a great deal of benefit to the Patients, 
but all thoſe things are perpetually to be avoided, which drive out the ſtones, as well becauſe moſt 
of that nature are hot, as alſo becauſe they are able to drive down the crude matter plentifully to 
. the Kidneys. We thought fit therefore to inſiſt upon this, that we may accommodate the ſtudy of 
Anatomy to the very practice of Phyſick ; eſpecially ſeeing that the place wherein the ſtone is bred, 
15 not commonly known, becauſe the moſt famed Fernelius, whom the greateſt number of Phylicians 
does tor the moſt part follow, Lib. 6. Patholog. c. 12, thinks that ſmall gravel is bred ir. the proper 
ſubſtance of the Kidneys, and waſhed from thence by the flowing of the Urine and carricd into the 
cavity, and ſo the Urine full of gravel ſlides down through the Ureters into the Bladder. But if 


Why the left any one enquire alſo the cauſe, why the left Kidney is more ſubje& to the Stone than the right; we 


Ridney is 
more ſybje& 
ro the ſtone, 


mult conclude that this happens, becauſe the Colick-gut lies more upon the left Kidney, in whoſe 
cells this phlegm, of which we ſpake, abounding, either it ſweats through the pores, and is ſucke 


than the right. 1nto the Kidneys, or elſe by reaſon of its nearneſs, the Kidneys are exceedingly cooled ; experience 


Spermatica. 


having often taught us, that this kind of phlegmatick matter is indeed aGually exceeding cold in the 
as they have ſuthciently perceived, who have voided it in great plenty by ttool. After this there 
follows a third part [ x and 4 ] called ſpermatice, or ſeminales, the ſpermatical, or ſeed veins, becauſe 
they carry down matter for making of the ſeed. Theſe differ in their original. For the left | 4 |] 
ariſes from the inſide, and middle part of the Emulgent, and communicating ſome ſurcles to that 
part of the Peritoneum, or rim of the belly, which covers the Muſcles that lie in the Loins, it goes faſt 
by the ſaid Peritonexm, and deſcends obliquely 3 but when it has attained tos the Os pubis, or the 
Share-bone, riding over it, it paſſes through the Peritonexm, and holes of the oblique and tranſverſe 
Muſcles of the Abdomen, with whoſe proceſſes being ſuſtained it is contorted into certain varicous 
circlings which are joincd with the ſpermatical Artery by Anaſtomoſes or Inoculations, and at length 
it ends in the Teſticle of its own fide. But the right ſpermatical vein [ xJariſes not out of the Emul- 
gent, butthe Trunk itſelf, and the forepart of it, a little beneath the Emulgent-vein,and afterwards 
obſerves a like courſe with the former. © And thus they are in males, though we may oblcrve nature 
oftentimes varying in them : but in Women, although they ariſe in the ſame manner, and obſerve 
the fame courſe with thoſe in Mev, as far as the Holy-bone yet they fall not out of the Peritonezn:, 
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Nor reach into the ſhare-bones, but before they come to the Telticles, are ckft into two unequal 
branches 3 the lefler of which is ſcattered into the ſides of the womb, toward the bottomof it; the 
greater being joined to the ſpermatical Artery, and inoculated with it, enters into the Telticle on 
its own fide. Laſt of all the fourth pair is called | X ] Lambares, the Loin veins [ 4 4 +] two, Or Lumbares, 
three which the Hollow-vcin ſends forth from its back-fide, which looks towards the bodies of the 
Rack-bones of the Loins 3 and therefore they are not to be ſeen, unleſs the Trunk of the Hollow-vein 
be lifted up. Theſe veins go in through the holes of the Rack-boncs, through which the Nerves 
go out, and ſo carry nourifhment to the ſpinal Marrow. From them two other veins, tyed on both 
tides to the fide of the Marrow, aſcend toward the brain, with which afterward two veins deſcend- 
ing from the internal Jugular, are joined by an Anaſtomoſis or Inoculation. | 
Theſe propagations being thus ſent out, when the Hollow-vein has almoſt attained tothe Sacrum, Th. ajvi 

> . «pg : vifion 
or Holy-bone, about the ftth Rack-bone of the Loins, it inclines under the great Artery, and is cut of the Trunk ! 
into two notable branches called 7liaci, | XX ] which having gone a little way are again cleft into into the ewo = 
two others | Y and Z ] of uncqual bigneſs, of which one is called the inner, the other the outer, Viacal bran-) 
The inner is leſs, the outer larger and greater. But betore they be ſo divided, they ſcatter two —_ 
other propagations, the firſt of which | 5 ] is commonly called Muſe ſuperior, the upper Muſcle- 14,:u15 ſupt- 
vein, which is diſſeminated overthwart, through the Muſcles of the Loins, and Abdomen or paunch, vior. A 
from whence I would call it Mryſcrla Iumbalis, the Mulcle-vein of the Loins : the other | 6] is named 
Sacra, or the Holy-vein, becawle it reaches ſome little twigs to the upper holes of the Holy-bone, for Sacra. 
the nouriſhing of the ſaid bone and the ſpinal Marrow. 

But from both the Iliacal branches many veins iſſue, beforc they go out of the Peritonewm or Rim Propagations 
ot the Belly toward the Legs 3 and from the inner branch two, The firſt [ 7 ] ariſes trom the out- of the inner 1- 
fide called Myxſculz media, the middle Muſcle-vcin 3 becauſe it is ſcattered into all the Muſcles of liacal branch. 
the Buttocks, and into their skin : For it carries aliment to all thoſe Muſcles, which are of the out- 
fide, or Back. of the bone T/izm, Hanch-bone, as alſo to the very joint of the Hip, and that for 
this cauſe it ought to be eſpecially taken notice of by them who would ſomewhat curiouſly conſider 
the cauſe of the ach in the Hip, or the Sciatica. 1 ſhould think that this vein may not be amiſs called 
Cluneafrom its inſertion, becaule it is implanted into the Mulcles called Clmei, or Muſcles of the ,,, 

gy, ag , _ Wet. 
Buttocks. The other | 8 | grows out of the infide, and is a notable vein, called Hypog.i/tricz, or the rypogaftrics. 
vcin of the water-courle, 'ftrom its dittribution into almott all the parts of the Hypogaſtrizm. or water- 
courſe. From this iſſucs a branch named Hemorrhoidalis externa, the outer Emroid-vein, becauſe if Bemerrheidalid 
at any time it {wclls with a more fzculent bloud, or hot, or ſalt, it makes the outward Emroids of extern. 
the Fundament. This affords twigs to the holes of the Os ſacruam, or Holy-bone, but beſtows 
greater branches upon the Muſcles of the Refirm inteſtinum, or the ſtrait Gut, as far as to the outer 
skin of the Fundament.. There is alſo another branch ariflng trom the ſame Hypogaſtrick-vein, 
which we call Cyſticus, the Bladder-branch, and is worthy of obſervation both in men and women 3 
in men, becaule it is ſpent upon the Bladder 3 but in women, becauſe in them being ſuſtained with. 
a fat membrane, it gocs with ſome twigs to the Bladder 3 but with more to the bottom of the 
Womb 3 and with more rmanifeft ones to the Neck of it, by which veins alone ſome think that the 
monthly courſes flow in Virgins, and ſome al{o think the fame in Women. But the monthly courſes 
do not only flow out by theſe branches, but by thoſe alſo which we 7o!d you were ſent trom the 
ſpcrmatical branch, and which go to the bottom of the womb, not to the Neck, For the men- 
liruous blood is uſually purged out, whether in Virgins or women, every month ; rot only through 
the Neck, but cſpeciaily through thoſe paſſages of the Womb, called Cotyledons. Which we have 
ſhewn here at Padua, publickly in the Theater, the firſt year otour being Protcffor, in the carkaſs 
of a certain Woman having her monthly courſes. For we ſaw that the Hypogaltrick branches, and 
the ſpcrmatick veſſcls with the Teſticles were hilled with bloud, and that the Womb it {clf did pour 
out a thicker blood, the little mouths of the veins in the inner part of the Womb lying open, and 
manifcſily gaping. Yet I faw twice in others, that the menſtruous blood came out of the veins 
of the Neck only, not alſo out of the womb, and in another on the contrary that it flowed out 
of the Womb only. But the ordinary way is for women to be purged at them both, and not at 
one only, except when beſides the intent of nature obſtructions do ſeem to hinder their flowing, 

But we have obſerved, and ſecn divers times, whileſt we were about the cure of Ulcers in the 
privy members, and the neck of the Womb, that at what time the monthly courſes do flow, the 
mouth of the Womb gapes. I ſaw alſo then, that thoſe parts were dilated with a certain ſtinking 
moiſture, and that the -neck of the Womb appearcd much larger than it was wont to be at cther 
times. And therefore no man need to wonder at tat, which hath been obſerved by ſome Writers 
of our age, that in the time of their courſes theſe parts have been ſo widened in fore, that being 
new married; although they were true Virgins, they have tor this reaſon been accuſed, and thought 
to have been defloured. . Wheretore it it happen, that any who are new married, doubt of their 
Wives virginity, becauſe they tind the privy paſſage very wide, it will behove them to conſider, 
whether their lowers were not at that time upog them. Now at length the remainder cf the inncr 
Niacal Trunk makes to the Share-bone, and taking to it a propagation of the outer Iliacal, toge- 
ther with which it makes one vein, and fo patling through the Peritonexm, and hole of the Share- 
bone, it ſpreads it ſelf into the leg, and is extended almoti beyond the middle of the Thigh on the 
inſide. 

From the outer branch in like manner ſome veins iſſue : and firſt of all, that which is called "IESPTVY TH 
Epigaſtrica, or vein of the lower Belly | g ] which ariſes trom the higher part of the branch, and is , > env 
ſo named, becauſe it goes to the Muſcles of the Epigaſtrizm, to wit, the rich Muſcles of the Abdomen. Uiacal branch: 
For paſſing with its chiet branch out of the Peritonezm or Rim of the Belly, it climbs ſtrait up on £piga/trica, 
both ſides under the right Muſcle, till it come near tothe Navel, where it is joined by Anaſtomoſis 


with the deſcending Mammary-veins. But this Anaſtomoſis or inoculation is {cldom tound in men, 
but 
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but in women it is very conſpicuous, from whence alſo Galen Lib. de Diſſeft. Ven. & Arter. Cop. 8* 


witnefſeth, that great ſympathy betwixt the womb and the Bretis or Dugs is cauſed by theſe two 
veſſels. But the moſt learned _— has explained this ſympathy in many Aphoriſms of the 
fifth Setion. For in the fiftieth Aphoriſm he ſays, If you would ſtop the courſes in a woman, apply 
a very great Cupping-glaſs to her Breaſts. And in the thirty ſeventh 3 It the Breſts ofa great-bellied 
woman, do of a ſuddain become ſmall, the child proves Abortive. And in the thirty eighth ; if 
one of the breaſts of a great bellied woman become ſmall, one of the Twins, that ſhe goes with, 

ves Abortive 3 and that a Male, if the right Breaſt be ſmall 3 a Female, if the left ; ſo the womb 
Ling diſcaſed, the Nipples become pale 3 and upon a Dropſie in the Womb they {well up. But 
there is a ſympathy alſo not only by reaſon of the veins, but alſo of the Nerves, that come from 
the ſixth conjugation, Whence we ſee, that if the Brelts ofa Woman, or Virgin be handled, they 
are provoked to luſt ; ſo that for this reaſon alſo thoſe Women, that have great Brealis may be 
accounted more luſiful, as Afra is in Martial. But it is convenient to note —_— the original 
of this Vein, that very often it ariſes out ofthe Crural branch, which we ſhall by and by deſcribe, 
but oftner out of the Iliacal. Another vein is the Pxdenda | 11 | which ariſes trom the inlide of 
the outer lliacal branch, after it is come out of the Peritoneum, or Rim of the Belly, and it is called 
Pudenda, becauſe it is ſpent upon the privities of both Sexes. For in men it is diftribured into the 
Scrotum or Cod, and into the skin of the Yard 3 but in women it is propagatcd to the Lips and 
skin of the privy paſſage, to the Nympha or wings, and other parts of it 3 but in both men and 
women to the Glandules, that lie about the leskes, whence ariſes that conflux of matter into theſe 
Glandules, in a peſtikat or venereous Bubo, Laltly, the Myſcula inferier , or lowes Mulcle-vein 
[12] is that which. goes to the joint of the Hip, and is diſſeminated into the skin and mulcles there- 
about, by reaſon whereof in my judgment by a firicter Appellation it might be better called Coxen- 
dica, or Coxalis, the Hip-vein. 


— 


_——_— 


CHAP. V. 


Reckons up the propagations, and branches of the outer Iliacal branch diſſeminated through the Crus, 
or great foot, #hat reaches from the lower part of the Buttockg to the end of the Toes. 


He outer brarich then of the Iliacal veins [ Z] when it hath ſent forth the (aid propagations, 
falls out of the Rim of the Belly, and is carried to the Ingxina or leskes through the upper 
and inner region of the Hip-bone, through which the tir{t and ſecond bending Muſcles 

of the Thigh do deſcend, and makes the Crural-vein [ L. The Hiſtory whereof that we may 
deliver in an eafie method, we will divide it into Trunk, and Branches. But before the. Trunk 
be cleft into its branches, it ſhoots out four propagations 3 the firſt of which is that they call 


_ Sapbena, | 13] and vein of the inner Ankle, becauſe it runs near thereunto it is alſo commonly 


called by Phylicians vena tali, but improperly, as we have ſaid above in our firft Book. But it ariſes 
from the inner {ide of the Trunk, preſently after its departure out of the Perizonexm, or Rim of 
the Belly, and having no Artery for its companion, runs firait downwards under the skin, through 
the inſides of the Thigh and Leg 3 and when it is now come to the inner Ankle, it ſpreads it {elf 
into the upper part of the Foot, and ſcatters a branch overthwart, from which afterward many 
others ariſe, that are diſtributed in their order to every one of the Toes. This vein ſcatters other 
propagations by the way, but which are ſeldom found anſwerable one to another, either in num- 
ber, or bigneſs, as we have already more than once intimated, that nature is found toſport in the 
veins, but eſpecially in thoſe of the joints. the tirli | 17 ] of theſe propagations, not far trom the 
original of the vein it (elf, is dealt into the upperskin of the innex Region of the Thigh, in two 
branches 3 of which the outer, which is the thicker, creeps through the fore, and outlide of the 
Thigh, under the $skin 3 but the inner goes more inwardly, and ſpreads it ſelf into the rim of the 
Belly. The ſecond | 18 |] is propagated, when the vein has now attained to the middle of the 
Thigh. The third propagation f 9 ] ariſes about the knee, and brings forth two oft-{prings, one 
which is diſſeminated into the skin of the forepart of the Knee, by the Petella or Whirl-bone, but 
the other into the skin of the Back-ſide, where the bending of Ham is, about which it is rowled 
orbicularly. The fourth [ 20] is carried to the middle of the Tibia or Leg, with ſurcles forward, 
and backward, over agatnlt the Saphena, another vein | 14] is brought forth from the outlide of 
the Trunk, but ſhorter than the vein Saphena is, and reaches outward, and overthwart into the 
Skin, that covers the forepart of the Hip-bone, as alſo into the Miſcles of the ſame place which the 
later Anatomiſts call J/chjia, Theſe propagations being brought forth, the Trunk atterward is 
drencht into the Muſcles that compaſs the bone of the Thigh, and ſets out a third propagation [ 15] 
which they call Myſcx/a the Muſcle-vein 3 and there uſe to be two of them. For the outer, which 
is the leſs, ſends thoots to the ſecond, and fourth, extending Muſcles of the Tibia or Leg, together 
with the skin 3 the inner, and greater, affords twigs to the third extender of the Leg, and to 
almoſt al! the Muſcles about the Thigh. After this the Trunk turning to the Backlide, and de- 
ſcending by degrees, ſcatters ſome other twigs into the membranes of the Muſcles, and by and by 
ſends out a tourth vein, which runs into the backlide of the Thigh, and is called Poplitea, the 
Ham-vcin [ 16 ] much ſpoken of by writers of Phylick, but eſpecially by Hippocrates the chief of 
them, who 6. Epidem. 1. 5. commends much the opening of it in diſcaſes of the Kidneys. But 
it is oftentimes cated too deep to be cut without very great difficulty, I have learnt by trequent 
experience, that iſſues made in the Swrs or calf of the Leg, to which this vein ſpreads it (elf, have 
done a great dcal of good in many diſeaſes. This vein, when it is propagated, ſomerimes receives 
the addition of a Sprig from the innerbranch of the Muſcle-vein 3 oftentimes alſo two propagations 
iſſue from the Trunk, one higher, and another lower, which afterward are united in their journey, 
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But preſently aftcr it's riſen it ſcatters ſome branches into the skin of the Thigh, about the higher 
and hinder part of it ; then it runs down directly through the middle of the Ham, or bending of 
the Leg, into the Calf, to which it diſtributes many Surcles, that run on with an uncertain courſe, 
ſome dircaly, ſome overthwart, ſome obliquely. Thele little branches being thus diſſeminated, 
the vein paſſes on as far as to the Talus, or Cockall-bone, and there at length determines, 

And this is the progreſs of the Cruml-Trunk, and theſe the propagations which it ſcatters, 
before it be divided. For lying upon the bone of the Thigh, it fo deſcends, and runs fide-long 
near to it, that when it has attained to the Knee, it is carricd betwixt the two loweſt, and hind- 
moſt head of the Thigh, in which place| A ] it is cleft aſunder into two branches, an outer, and 
an inner one. But they are of uncqual bigneſs, the outer being the ſmaller, and the inner the 
greater, but both of them | © A ] areſcattered through the Leg, and loweſt part of the Foot. The 
inner [(&] in its deſccnt {ends fume propagations of the Muſcles that are placed on the backſide 
of the Leg, and eſpecially thoſe which make the Calt, but moſt of all to the inner part | 21 ] of the 
Gaſterocnemius externus, or outward Calt-muſcle, and fo atterward continuing its courſe downward, 
when it is come to the lower Appendix of the Tibia or Leg, and has bettowed ſome ſhoots upon the 
skin, it is reflected under the inner Ancle | 22 ] and runs out as far as to the great Toe. The outer 
[ A] is preſently cleft ivto two leſſer branches, that are likewiſe unequal, oft which the inner | =] 
that is the greater, and lies deep, is wholly ſpent upon the Muſcles of the Calf, running all along 
directly betwixt the two hcads of the Gaſterocnemius extgrnus, or hirlk moving Muſcle of the Foot, as 
alſo betwixt the Gaſterocnemius internus, or inward Calt-Muſcle, and the Tibieus antics cr forward 
Leg-Muſcle, and at lait betwixt the Muſcles that bend the Toes, diltributing ſome furcles every 
where by the way to the Muſcles, through which it paſſes. When it comes to the mid-length of 
the Leg, it is again ſubdivided into an inner, and an outer branch. The inner of theſe ditiributes 
a twig near to the joint of the Tibia or greater Leg-bone, and the bone called the Cockall, deſcends 
with the Tendons of the Muſcles, and is divided into the great, the fore, and the middle Toes. 
The outcr paſſes on near to the Fibula, or leſſer bone of the Leg, and when it comes to the Liga- 
ment which ties together the greater, and leſſer bones of the Leg, it thoots forth a branch, which 
perforating, the Ligaments runs into the Foot, and- is ſcattered into the Muſcles which bend the 
Toes of the Foot outward, 

But the outer and leſs branch | 117 of the Crural-vein goes from that diviſion of the outer branch, 
which is made near the Ham, to the upper Appendix of the Fibnla, as alloto the outer and hinder 
part of the Tibia, where ſcattering many little branches, it goes to the outer Ankle, and at laſt cnds 
in the Foot. 

And this is the univecrſal Hiſtory of the Hollow and Gate-veins, where we have perfected the 
whole courſe of their dittributions. It ſeems yet to remain, that we {peak of the Umbilical, and 
Arterious veins. But becauſe the Umbilical vein is nothing elſe but a more notable propagation 
ifſuing out of the Gate-veinz and in a man grown performs the office of a Ligament, rather than 
a vein, becaulc it keeps the Liver in its place 3, as the ſtories of them do witnels, whoupon the cutting 
off, or wounding of the Navil, have ſuddenly died, their reſpiration being hindered by the weight ot 
the Liver falling out ot its place,and pulling down the Diaphragma or Midritt with itzwe thought it not 
worth our pains to make any more mention ot it in this place. But it any one will obſtinately contend 
that it isa peculiar vein, with arguments fetcht out of his own Brain, we know no better counſel thac 
we can give him, than to conſult better with his own ſenſe, or it he will contend further, to purge his 
head with Hellebore, that that dimneſs of the eye-ſlight may be a little taken away. But we thall with 
more convenience make mention of the Vena Arterioſa, or Arterial-vein, in the tollowing Book, when 
we ſhall explain the hiſtory of the Arteria venoſa, or venal Artery, becaule they are very like one 
another, and therefore the ſame pains may ſerve them both, 
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The diviſion 
of the Trunk 
into two bran- 
ches. : 


eAn Explanation of the Table of the V E1Ns. 


This Table dclineates the Hollow-vein, entire, and free from all parts. Wherein we have marked the Trunks. 
and larger branches, with pretty great letters» but the propagations with little ones 3 and when they are at 
an end, with figures. 
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| He Afcendent Trunk of the Hollow-vein, 
AD | the beginning whereof is about A, which 


notes the place, wherein the Liver ſhould 
ſtand in the proportion of this figure, the end about 
D. For it paſſes on undivided from the convex part 
of the Liver, about which it ſcatters little branches, 
aaa as far as to the Hollow of the Neck; but it 
ſeatters ſome propagations, three in number. The 
firſt of theſe, ® , zs called vena Phrenica the vein 
of the Midriff, which is diſtributed on both ſides into 
the Midriff and Pericardium, or Purſe of the Heart 
growing thereto, as alſo into the Mediaſtinum or par- 
tition of the Cheſt. 

Another is Vena Coronaria the Crown-vein, 
bb, which embraces the baſis of the heart in manner of 
a Crown, diſperſing many Surcles to the point of it. 
The third is the vein Azygos, or without « mate, 
cc, which iſſuing out from the right fide of the Hollow- 
vein, about the heart, about the fifth Rack-bone of 
the Cheft, goes down near to the right ſide of the Rack- 
bones, as far as to the ſzcond almoſt of the Loins, 
There are ten propagations dd d fromthis, ſent to as 
many bony diſtances of the ribs which are called Inter- 
coltales inferiores, the lower veins betwixt the ribs. 

Shews how the Trunk, AD is bowed toward the 
right ſide, becauſe of the ſituation of the beart. 

The orifice of the Hollow-vein reaching into the 
right ventricle of the heart. 

The diviſion of the Aſcendent Trunk about the Hol- 
lory of the Neck,, into two branches EE, which they 

call ſabclaviz, or the veins under the Collar-bones. 
| From theſe ariſe many propagations, ſome iſſuing from 
| the lower, others from the upper part of them. 

Out of the lower part iſſue five, The hrlt is 
called Intercoltalis ſuperior the wpper vein between 
the ribs, c, and ſcatters two Surcles tf, to the diſtan- 
ces of the three upper ribs, The ſecond is mamma- 
ria the vein of the dugs, g, which deſcending under 
the breſt-bone, as far as to the ſtrait Muſcles of the 
Abdomen, is inoculated 10, with the Epigaſtrick 
vein climbing upward, 9, giving ſurcles to the griſtly 
diſtances of the true ribs, as alſo to the Mediaſtinum, 
and Muſcles that lie upon the Breſt, The third cal- 
led Mediaftina, h, is diſſeminated into the Media- 
[tinum, or partition of the Cheſt, The fourth ver- 
tebralis, or the vein of the Rack-bones, i, climbs up 
tvrouzh the boles, that are bored in the tranſverſe 
proceſſes of the R ack-bones of the Neck,, diſtributing 
ſprings to the Muſcles, that lie upon the Rackcbones, 
The fifth 7s called Cervicalis or the vein of the hin- 
der part of the Nack,, 1, dittributed into the Muſcles, 
ſeated on the lower part of the ke of the neck and 
on the rpper part of the Chejt, Outot the upper part 
iſſue three, The tirft is Jugularis interna, the inner 
vein of the Hollow of the Neck, m, which having ſent 
over ſmall ſprigs from tit its outer branch to the Chops. 
; -n:4 region of the Ear, is joined by the inner all the 
| w.zy to the Artcria Carotis, or ſleepy Artery, and is 
! &:1ded near to the (hull into two branches called En- 
ccphalicl orof the Brain, by Spigelius 3 of whichthe 
hindmoſt and greater, n, having entred into the 
| Skull through the ſecond hole of the Nowl-bone, is in- 
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ſerted © © into the firſt 1, and ſecond 2 ſinus of the 
thick membrane. But the formoſt and leſſer, p, ha- 
ving entred through the ſeventh hole of the wedg-bone, 
is ſcattered through the ſides of the thick membrane. 
The ſecond is the outer Fugular-rein, q, which get- 
ting up by the ſides of the Neck is divided near to the 
Ears.,r, into two branches \, of which the one called 
Profundus, f, is variouſly diſſeminated into the Muſ- 
cles of the Larinx or throttle, and the bone called by- 
vides, as alſo intothe Tongue, the Palat, and hollow- 
neſs of the Noſtrils, and laſtly into the (hull with 
three propagations, of which that which paſſes t, out 
of the forepart of the eye, through the ſecond hole of the 
wedg-bone, is very well delineated here, The other 
called Subcutaneus, u, firſt of all ſpreads its fore- 
branch Xx, into the Muſcles and hin of the Face, 
which joins with its fellow about the top of the noſe, 
and makes the Forehead vein y, then it iſſues out ano- 
ther hinder branch, which partly creeps upward along 
the temples 7, and partly is carried behind the ears to 


1 the shin of the back part of the head. & The third, 


Cervicalis ſuperior, the upper vein of the Neck,, /* is 
propagated into the Muſcles behind on the back ſide of 
the neck, There are three finus or ſmall channels of 
the thick membrane of the brain \ the firſt or right one 
is marked with 1.the ſecond or left one with 2.the third 
with 3. The hinder part of this, which is nearer to 
the Nowl of the Head, is ſhadowed, but the fore part, 
which is next to the Forehead, is ſeen manifeſtly. 
From this ſinus many little veins, which they call 
Ductus, are reacht forth to both des. 

Here the ſubclavian vein takes on it the name of 
Axillaris or the vein of the Armpit, and is divided 
into two branches, the Cephalick, G, and the Baſilick, 
I. But before this diviſion it ſcatters two twigs : the 
firſt called ſcapularis interna, or the inner vein of the 
ſhoulder blade, y, the other Scapularis externa, the 
outer blade vein 9, the Baſilick,vein alſo 1, before it 
enters the Arm, propagates two; one called Tho- 
racica ſuperior, the upper Cheſt-vein, £, which is 
diſtributed through the inſide of the Peftoral Muſcle, 
and in women, through the Dugs : the other called 
Thoracica inferior, the lower Cheſt-vein, Z, which 
deſcending along the ſide of the Ch.ſt, goes to the 
Muſcle called Aniſcalptor. 

The Cephalick- vein, which, before its diviſion, 
ſends away a ſprig, ', into the Muſcle deltoides, and 
another ?, into the Muſcle of the Cubit, 

IWhen the Cephalick vein comes to the joint of the 
Cubit, at the outer bunching forth of the Arm,it is cut 
into three branches,H, The tirlt, t, or deep and mi4dle 
one goes to the Muſcles arifing from the ſaid protube- 
ration. The ſecond, u, or anner goes to the making 
of the vein called Mediana >), The third 4, or outer 
is carried obliquely, 1, by the radius or leſſer bone of 
the Cubit to the outſide of the Arm, and ſo creeping 
on obliquely all the way, when it is come tothe root of 
the wriſt, it is joined with a little branch of the Ba- 
filick-vein, T, and makes the wein called Salvatella. 

The Bafilick-vein, which 92 the right hand # cal- 
led Hepatica, or of the Liver, on the left Licnaris, of 


the Spleen. This before its diviſion ſends ont a Surcle, 
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0 | 0, to the heads of the muſcles of the Cubit ,, and then 
Tn | another notable one 7, which being carried down ob- 
liquely , beſtawos its ſurcles upon the Muſcles that 
ariſe from the outer protuberation of the arm. 
K The diviſion of the Bafilick Vein K, into two bran- 
ches.the one called Profundus or the deep onetbe other 
Subcutaneus, or branch under the ckin. The deep 

L | oneL, when it comes to the bending of the Cubit, is 
M NI divided into two, M, one of which ealled Radicus N, 
at the Radieus or leſſer bone of the Cubit \, the other 
O | called Cubiteus, O, at the greater bone of the Cubit, 

goes to the hand. 
P Subcutaneus, or the branch next nuder the chin P, 
Q | near to the inner protuberation of the arm is divided, 
R | Q, into two other, of which the inner R, together with 
the inner branch of the Cep»alick 4, makes up the vein 
Mediana \, which is likewiſe divided into two bran- 
ches, the outer of which P, is called by ſome Cephalica 
manus, and goes to the Thumb; the inner 5, to the 
fore and middle fingers : The outer S, going to the 
wriſt, is joined toward the little finger with the outer 
branch of the Cephalickvein about T, 
T The little valves, which are found in the veins of 
the joints, are handſomely cut ou here, as it were to be 
ſeen through. 
The deſcendent Trunkof the Hollow-vein which be- 

ins about the Region of the Liver T, and ends about 

the fifth Rack-bone of the loins V, There are four 
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or fatty vein diſtributed to the membrane of the Kid- 
neys. The ſecond Þ the emulgent going to the Kid- 
ney. The third , przparans vas, the preparing 
veſſel the right one x,arifing out of the Trunk T V, 
the left 4 out of the left Emulgent,both afterward go- 
ing into the Teſticles &. The fourth is the three Lum- 
bares or loin-veins, 444+ 

The diviſion of the Deſcendent Trunk, V, into the 
two Iliacal branches XX, both which are again divi- 
ded into two other. an inner one Y and an outer £.But 
before this diviſion two propagations are iſſued forth, 
Muſcula lumbalis, or the Muſcle-vein of the loins 5, 
and Sacra, or the Holy-vein 0. 

The Inner Iliacal-ven , before it goes out of the 
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twigs growing from this. The firſt v, called Adipola | 


It 
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Peritoncum, or rim of the belly, ſhoots out two propa- 
gations, the firſt called Glutza 7, and the ſecond Hy- 
pogaſtrica 8. The remainder "of it paſſing through 
the Peritoneum, is fpent wpon the inſide of the 
Thigh. 

The outer Tliacal vein likewiſe before its going 
forth of the Peritonewgn ſcatters three propagations , 
The firſt called Epigaſtrica 9, going into the Muſcles 
of the Epigaſtrium, and the ſtrait ones of the Abdo- 
men, where they are joined by Anaſtomoſis, or inocu- 
lation 10. The ſecond called Pudenda, 11, fpent upon 
the Privy Parts. The third Coxalis, 12, wpon the 
Muſcles of the Hip. 

Here the outer Iliacal vein having paſt through the 
Peritoneur or rim of the Belly enters the Crus, and 
begins to be called the Craral Trunk CT, that is undi- 
vided as far as to the lower beads of the Thigh. 
But it reaches forth four propagations before its divi- 
fron. The firſt 13, is called Saphena, which creeps 
through the inſide of the Leg, under the skin as far as 
10 the ends of the Toes. Another 14, called I{chia is 
ſpread out into the Thin upon the Hip-bone. The third 
15, named Muſcula is ſent to the Muſcles, which 
extend the Leg. The fourth 16,named Poplitea is dis 
ſtributed into the Calf of the Leg. 

The vein Saphena alſo ſeatters from it ſelf four 
ſurcles, the firſt 17, into the upper part of the chin of 


| the infide of the thigh : the ſecond 18 about the med- 


dle of the thigh: the third 19 into the knee : the 
fourth 20 is carried forward and backward to the 
middle of the Leg. 

The diviſion of the Crural Trunk, near to the two 
lower beads of the thigh into an ianer branch © and 
an outer one A, 

The inner diſtributes little branches to the Muſcles 
of the Calf 21, and then runs down under the inner 
ankle tothe great Toe 22. 

The outer preſently is cleft into two branches , an 
inner one Z, and an outer [). That is fpent wholly 
upon the Muſcles of the Calf, this paſſes on near to the 

tbula or leſſer bone of the Leg, through the outer and 


| back fide of the Leg, 
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CONCERNING THE ARTERIES. 


CHAP. I. 


Sherys the upper or aſcendent Trunk, of the great Artery, with its propagations 
that are diſtributed through the Head. 


wang Hcrc is no controverſic among Writers of Anatomy concerning the number and The Original 

original of the Arterics, but an unanimous conſent, that all the propagations, of the great 

which are ſcattered throughout the body, take their riſe from one, which they *"*<'* 

call Aorta, and that this is derived out of thc Heart. But the Heart conſiſting 

of two ſinus or cavities, a right and a left one 3 this great Artery grows out of 

the left ſinus or ventricle | A], where it is largeſt, and more hard, and griſly 

than clſewhere. But as ſoon as it is grown out, and before it fall out of the 

Pericardium or Purſe of the Heart, it preſently propagates two ſmall ſprigs 

[ aa] one of each ſide, which they call Arterie Coronarie, the Crown Arteries, Arterie Core» 

becauſe together with the Vena Coronalis, or Crown Vein, they compals the baſis of the Heart in 1414, the 

manner of a Crown, and from theſe many propagations are ſcattered downward all along the Heart. _ _ 

But they are more and greater about the left than the right ventricle, as we have alſo formerly ſaid , 

concerning the Vein, becauſe the Heart needs a greater plenty of bloud on that fide, as which beats 

with a perpetual and more violent motion, wherein more bloud is digeſted than the right ſinus or 

ventricle does : yet that propagation is bigger and longer, which ariſes out of the right fide of the 

Artery : ſometimes alſo there is onely one, at whoſe oritice a little valve is found. Theſe propaga- 

tions being thus diſſeminated, the Artery aſcends ſomewhat under the Trunk of the vena Arterioſa 

or Arterial vein, and pierces through the Pericardium, and having got above it, is cleft | B] into The diviſions 

two branches, which becauſe of their natural greatneſs we will call Trunks 3 and becauſe one alcends j the grear 

by and the other runs downward [ Q ] that ſhall be the aſcendent Trunk, this the deſcendent. {uo Trunks. 
et the deſcendent and lower one is bigger by much than the upper, becauſe that ſerves more parts Whar parts 

than this : For the aſcendent one goes onely to ſome parts of the Cheſt, tothe Head and Arms; but both the 

the lower to very many parts of the Cheſt, to all the loweſt belly and the legs. That therefore we Trunks nou- 

may treat of the great Artery with more perſpicuity, we will firſt ſhew the aſcendent Trunk, andits Th. grqer of 

progreſs through the Cheſt and Hcadz and after that its branches diſtributed through the arms. thar which is 

Then we will fall upon the deſcendent one, and explain the manner of its diſtribution through the to be faid. 

Cheſt, and loweſt belly, and laſtly through the legs. 

The Aſcendent thercfore or upper Trunk of the Aorta| C], being faſtened to the Oeſophagas, or 
Gullet, climbs upward betwixt the rough Artery, and hollow Vein, and the mediaſtinum or partition 
of the Cheſt, Which ſituation of it they ought diligently to obſerve, who detire to know the rea- 
ſon of that Aphoriſm, which is the four and twentieth of the fifth Seftion in Hippocrates : For ſays 
he, cold things, as Snow and Ice are enemies to the breſt, provoke Coughs, and cauſceruptions of 
bloud, and dittillations. Truly they are enemies to the brett, becauſe whilctt they arc {ſwallowed 
down through the Gullet, they cool the rough Artery that lies next to it, together with thc Guller, 
which part being of it ſclf cold, does calily take harm from fo violent a cold : hence the Cough, 
and other diſeaſes of the breſt follow one another in a long row. But ifſues of bloud happen in 
like manner, the great Artery being cooled, whereby the vital Spirits and the bloud are driven back 
to the Heart, and from thence are ſent up forcibly to the Head , which being fiutted, eruptions of 
bloud are cauſcd by its dropping forth at the Noſtrils, as alſo Catarrhs and Ditrillations, it being dri- 
ven down undigeltcd to the interiour parts. And hence alſoa reaſon may be rendered, why ſome 
upon drinking of cold water after vehement motions and exerciſe of body, have preſently been ſuf- 
focated, the pailion of the heart, and grievous ſwounings following thereupon. For the Artery be- 
ing, vehemently cooled, the bloud is congealed, as well that which was in the Aorta or great Artery, 
as that which abidcs in the Heart; from whence happen at firſt teartul ſymptoms, and then ſudden 
death. But we have ſcen In theſe men, that a vein being opened, the bloud hath come out thick, 
and cold, and with very great difficulty, whence alſo we have not found a more preſent remedy for 
them, than ſuch things, as by reaſen of the thinneſs of their parts have a power of diflolving the 
clots of bloud. Hence alſo a reaſon may be given, why in burning Fevers the Tongue becomes 
black, and the diſeaſed can hardly ſwallow. For although it be true (which is the caute commonly 
aſhgncd) that many vapours are ſent up trom the whole body to the head; yet we may alcribe a 
main cauſe of this blackneſs to the nearncls of the Artery, which being fet on tire and inflamed, 
procurcs much miſchicf to the Gullet, and conſequently to the Tongue it (elf. 

But theaſcendent Trunk, whileſt it paſſes thus upwards, is divided into the two ſubclavian Artc- The divifior 
ries | DD |, of which one runs to the right ſide, and the other to the left. They are called fabclavie of the aſcen. 
as long 2s they are in the Cheſt,. for the ſame reaſon as the ſubclavian veinsare ſe called, becauſe they dent Trunk 
run undcr the clavicule or collar-bones : but as ſoon as ever they are fallen out of the cheſt, they _ bran 
change their name, and are called Axillares | E]. From both the ſubclavian Arteries, when they The fwbcla- 
have attained to the firſt rib (tor betore_that they ſend forth no propagations) many ſprigs iſſue out, vian Arteries. 
as well trom their upper as lower part, From the lower, iflues the upper Intercoltal Artery, or Inter- 
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Intercoſtalis ſu- c ſtalis ſuperior | b], which beivg faſtned to the roots of the ribs, beſtows particular branches upon 
perior, the up- the diſtances of the four uppermott which run under the ribs, together with the veins, as far as to the 
a -# eriſles, from which propagations are diſperſed-into the marrow of the back, and the neighbouring 
tween te 9% muſcles. From the upper part iſſues firlt that which is commonly called Cerzicalis, or the Artery of 
perttbralts, the (10 neck [c], but better Vertebralis, of the rack-bones, which ariſes more backward, and toward the 
— 9k ugg bodics of the rack-bones, and aſcending obliquely, near to the {eventh rack-bone of the neck, like the 
ncck-vein, paſſes through the holes of the tranſverſe proceſſes, and upper rack-bones of the neck, 
where it ſhoots out many propagations which entcr the ſpinal marrow through the common holes, 
at which the nerves go out. It ſends alſo apretty company to the muſcles that are ſeated on the 
back-ſide of the neck, and aſcends to the nowl-bone together with the vein, through whoſe firſt 
notable hole, by which the ſpinal marrow deſcends ont of the head, it enters the skull, After this it 
is joincd with its fellow of the other ſide under the ſpinal marrow, which remains yet in the 5kull, and 
ſo runs ltrait forwards, under the middle of the baſis of the brain z but when it hath now attajned 
to the ſella or ſaddle of the wedg-bone, upon which the phlegmatick glandule lics, it is divided into 
two branches, a right and a left one, both which at the ſide of the ſaddle creep to thc fecond pair of 
nerves, where bcing broken on both ſides into an infinite number of ſurcles, they are diſperſed betwixt 
the hr{t and ſecond pair of the nerves, and folden together with the thin membrane, make that com- 
Manmariz, the plication of veſſels called plexus Choroides, The next is arteria mammaria, or artery of the paps | d |, 
artery of the which bcing refleed under the breſt-bone (accompanied with the mammary vein) deſcends along 
Py its fides, and when it comes to the griſle called Enſi-firmis, or the brett-blade, about the ſides thereot” 
goes out of the cheſt, and running under the right muſcles of the abdomen, deſcends directly through 
the lower {ide of them, and at length near the navel, is joined by anaſtomoſts or inoculation [x] with 
the Epigaſtrick Artcry plying upward [i]. But before it leaves the chelt it ſcatters particular bran- 
ches to the ſix diſtances betwixt the grilles of the ſeven true ribs, which branches determine together 
with the griſlcs. A third[ e] is otherwiſe called Mrſc:/a the Muſcle-artery, but might be better and 
Cervicalis, the more ſtrictly named Cerzicaly, being it is diſſeminarcd into the Muſcles that are placed in the region 
we y of the Ff the neck, as far as to the occipitium or now! of the head. 
eck, - 
4rte.iz axis. Theſe branches being ſent our, the ſubclavian artcry gocs out of the cavity of the cheſt, and getting 
Ys. above the firſt ribs tends obliquely to the arm-pit, and ſo makes the axillary artery | E | which after- 
Its branches ward is ſpread into the arm. But bctfore that it ſcatters ſome propagations, and trom its Jower part 
aug 4 m ot thrce, of which the tirſt is ſcapzelaris interna, the inner-blade Aricry [ t ] which goes to the muſcles on 
on the hollow fide of the ſhoulder-blade. Another is Thoracica ſuperior, the upper cheſi-artery | g |, which 
From its gocsto the pectoral muſcle, that leads the ſhoulder forward to the brelt, and the other mulcles that 
lower part. Jie upon the breſt, and is a pretty big one. The third is Thoracica inferior, the lower artery of the 
chelt | h], whichis alſoa large one, and running down all along the fide of the cheſt, is the greateſt 
part of it ſcattcred into the broad muſcle called Latifimus, which moves the ſhoulder backward from 
From its up- the breſt, From the upper part of the axillary Artery ariſes one called ſcaprlaris externa, the outer 
per partone. þ1ade-artery | i |, which climbing up to the top of the ſhoulder is diſſeminated into the Muſcles that 
cover the gibbous fide of the ſhoulder-blade, The remaining part of the axillary artery paſſcs on in 
company of the Balilick vein to the arm, upon all which it is atterward ſpcnt, of whoſc dittribution we 
will ſpeak in the tollowing Chapter. 
That which remains yet of the aſcendent Trunk | L] being ſuſtained with the Thymus near to the 
The ſleepy uPpPcr part of the brelt-bone, is divided into two branches| MM | which they call carotides or ſoporales, 
Arteries, the ſlcepy arteries, becauſe they being obſtructed, or any way ſiopt, we preſently tall aſleep of which 
Valuerda witncſles in Anatom. lib. 6, c. 11. that Realdus Colimbus made trial in a young man, among 
a great company of men. They are unequal in bigneſs, the right one being much thicker than the 
Ictt, but they tend dircly upward, being carricd along the fides of the neck, and talined to the 
rough artery, and to the intcrnal jugular veins, by the beneht of a membrane, and when they are 
come to the cups, arc divided into two branches| N ]ot which one is the outer, theother the inncr 
The divifion one : that is the lefs, this is the greater. Theouter | O] ſends propagations | + ] to the cheeks and 
_ © of Tuſclcs of the facez then whin it is come to the ear, it is divided in twain for one branch | r | of it 
branch of the $95 tO the back lide of the ear, from which two branches under the ear enter the nether jaw through 
the firſt hole of it, that is ſcated at his proceſſes, and throughout the length thereof are diſſeminated 
into the roots of all the lower teeth, that which remains, going out at the ſecond hole, which is pla- 
cedat thechin, is ſcattered into the lip. The outer branch fa) creeps through the Temples and 
ſhe inner, or forc-hcad, and is ſpent upon the muſcles of the face. The inner branch | P] of the ſleepy artcry, or 
branch of the ayteria Encephalica, the brain-artcry, is carricd into the chops 3 and having icattered ſome propaga- 
bram-, , ©  tjons to the tonguc and throttle, is divided about the baſis of the skull, into two uncqual branches, 
The diviſion 's : pt: ——_ 
chercof into © Wit, a greater and a lefſcr one. The leſſer and hindmoſi | $] is carried together with the greater 
a lefler and Endcephalick branch of the internal Jugular-vein, to the back-fide of the skull, enters through the {c- 
greater cond hole of the occipitizm or nowl-bone, and goes intothe ſinus or canale of the thick membrane, 
— The greater and more forward | t | having entered the cavity of the skull through a hole made on 
purpoſe for it in the temple-bone, and attained to the ſaddle of the wedge-bone, going every where 
under the hard membrane; firſt of all propagates a branch on both ſides into the fide of the thick 
membranc, then in Bcaſis ſcattering an infinite number of ſurcles makes the Rete mzrabile or wonder- 
tul net, which indeed may be found in a Man too, but it is very little, and {cems but a thadow in re- 
{ped of that in Beaſts. Theſe ſurclcs being thus placed it picrces through the thick membrane of the 
brain, and having got out of it, ſends another propagation out of the skull, through the ſecond hole 
of the wedge-bone to the eye and its muſcles, as allo to the temple muſcle, that lifts up the lower jaw; 
and then going ſiraight up to the fide of the phlegmatick glandule, it is dividcd into two branches, 
A ſubdiviſion an outer, and an inner. The inner is joined with its fellow of the other fide, and, being joined they 


of tc greatere are waticd into many little arteries, which arc diſperſed through the thin membrane, and the very 
{ubltance 
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ſubſtance of the brain, to the original of the optick nerves. The outer being reflected and ſuſtained 
with the thin membrane, goes into the forward ventricle of the brain z being divided into many ſur- 
cles, which are united with thoſe little artcries which ariſe trom the rertebralis or artery of the rack- 
bones;ſome with thoſe which the vertebral artery ſcatters through the baſis of the head under the 
brain, but othcrs with thoſe which it difleminates through the thin membrane and ſubſtance of the 
brain, togethcr with which they make the plexus choroides. 


CHAP. II 
Declares the Hiſtoy of the Axillary Artery, being diſtributed through the Arm, 


He Axillary Artery therefore when it is come to the arm, taking the name of the Arm-trunk 
[ FF ] is carricd in one undivided ſtock, beyond the bent of the cubit through the infide of 
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ſide of the upper part of thearm. But it goes falt by the inner or dcep branch of the Bafilick Vein, 

as an unſeparable companion of it, whoſe conduct and lteps it every where tollows, But preſently 

falling down by the back-fide of the uppcr part of thearm, where the muſcles which cxterd the 

cubit tick to it, it ſends forth two propagations | land m] the lower of which is a vcry notable one, 

and ſo it is writhed back toward the bent of the cubit, and having attained thereunto it reaches out 

twoſurcles| nn ] one of each tide, fo manifeſt, that the pulſe is there oftentimes evidently enough 

perceived. Then going under the bent of the cubit, through the inlide of it, and finking down be- 

twixt the two mulclcs that bend the ſecond and third bones of the four tingers, it is cut [ G] into 

two notable branches, one of which is an outer, the other an inner one. The outer | H] is carried 

along the radius, or Icfſer bone of the cubit (whence I call it Radius) and goes dirct]y to the wriſt, in 

which place Phyſicians fecl the pulſe, it being very manifeſt, by reaſon that the artery lics next un- 
der the 5kin. But not tar from the root of the wriſt it ſhoots out a little branch | 0] which runs 
under the tendons of the muſcles which extend the thumb, into the outtide of the hand, and is ſpent 
upon the muſcles, which areplaced betwixt the firſt bone of the thumb, and that of the after-wrill, 
which ſupports the fore-hnger. This branch being propagated, going under the inner annular li- 
gament of the writt, and the broad tendon of the palm muſcle, it is divided into three branches | ppp ] 
like the vcin and nerve that are its companions. The firſt of theſe goes to the infide of the thumb, 
the ſecond to the inſide of the torc-tinger, and the third to that of the middle. The firtt and ſecond 

arecach of them parted into two hranches3 the third is undivided. The inner branch of the trunk 
of the arm| 1 | runs firait along the #114 or greater bone of the cubit (and tor that reaſon I call it 
Cubiteus) and 1s diſperſcd into the palm of the hand. But it is ſo hidden among the muſcles, that it 
is hardly perccived to beat, unlcls in lean tolks 3 and therefore Phytlicians always lay their hands upon 
the outer branch when they feel the pulſe in the wriſt, But it paſſes on under the tranſverlc ligament 
of the wriſt, and the tendon of the palm muſcle, in company ot a vein and ncrve, and tcatters two 
branches into the little hnger, as many into the ring tinger, and one into the vuthde of the middle, 
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CHAP. III. 


Shews the Infericur or Deſcendent Trunk, of the great Artery, and the propagation thereof 
through the middle and1 oweſt Bellies, 


E have aid above, that the great Artery | A | as ſoon as it is gotten above the Pericarlium 
or Purſe of thc Heart, is divided | B ] into two branches; ot which one gocs upward, the 
other deſcends to the parts below. We have already handled the upper branch; it re- 

mains that we explain the other alſo, 

Thedeſcendent trunk thereof | Q | anſwering in proportion to the ſtock of a Tree, is carried down 
to the fifth rack-bone of the cheli, and declining; ſomewhat to the Ictt cleaves to that fide of the body 
of the rack-bones, and ſo deſcends leiſurely, When it has now pali the midriff through that divi- 
ſion reſcmbling a ſcmi-circle, which is betwixt the productions of the ſeptum tranſverſzrm or midrift, 
preſently it runs out by the rack-bones of the loins, leaning upon the middle of their body, till it come 
to the Jaſt of them, where ncar to the Os ſacrzm it is divided | R | into two notable branches | SS] 
which with our Anatomilts we will call 7/zace, the Iliacal arterics trom their tituation, In this our- 
ney it ſcatters many propagations from it {clt, which are very worthy to bediligently obſerved, be- 
cauſe from thence we may eaſily give a reaſon of many accidents in Diſeaſes. Bur they arc in number 
cight, the Intcrcottal artcrics, the two Phrenice or arterics of the midriff, the Cacliacal one, then the 
upper Meſenterick, the two emulgents, as many ſpermatical oncs, at latt the lower Mcfentcrick, and 
the Lambares, or artcries of the loins. Ot theſe the Intercoſtals are (ſcattered, whileti the trunk is 
yetin the chelt; the relt, whilcſt it paſſes on through the lowcit Belly. But fome of them accom- 
pany the branches of the gatc-vcin, as the Caliacal, and both the Meſenterical artcries, othcrs thote 
of the hollow vein, as the reſt, Now we will treat of theſe in order, begining trom the Intcrcolials 
or artcries between theribs, which arc placed uppermolt. Preſently theretore attcr the deſcendent 
trunk | Q | is iſſucd forth, from its backſide it ſends over little branches on both tides to the di- 
ſtanccs ot the eight Jowcr ribs, which they call Intercoſtales inferiores, the lower artcrics between the 
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ribs | uuu | in reſpect of the upper Intercolial, of which we have ſpoken above. Theſe affociating friores, thear- 
themtelves with the veins and nerves, of the ſame name, go ſtraight on by the lower fide of the ribs cries be- 


where peculiar ſinus or channels are cut out for them. But as the Intercoſial veins reach in the true 
ribs onely to the grifles, but-in the baſtard ones ſomewhat farther, to wit, to the tides of the abdomen; 
ſoalſo the artcries end in them together with the bony parts of the ribs, but in thele run out a little 
farthcr. 


pween the 
jower 15s 
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farther. And thefe arteries ſend over ſome propagations through the holes of the nerves to the ſpinal 
marrow. and to the muſcles that lie upon the rack-bones of the back, juſt as we have ſaid the inter- 
Their uſe. coſtal veins were propagated. But the uſe of them is to diffuſe the vital ſpirit, and the bloud co 


the muſcles betwixt the ribs, beſides which they have alſo another notable office, to wit, of carrying 
down the water and purulent matter that is gathered together in the cheſt, into the great artery, and 
from thetyceby the' emulgent branches to the bladder. Although I am not ignorant that the moſt 
learned Falbpiu and others, who have read before me in this moſt famous Univerlity of Padza, have 
ſhewn another way to their Auditors by which either purulent matter or water might be conveyed 
forth by help of the kidneys, to wit, the vein ſine pari, or without a companion, a little branch whereof 
in the left ſide goes into the emulgent of the left kidney. But this way which we ſhew through the 
Intercoſtal arteries, is by much the ſhorter 3 that I paſs by this, that any matter heaped together may 
be more eaſily diſpatched away through the arteries than the veins. Nor nceds any one here to be 
affraid leſt the vital ſpirits ſhould be infeed from theſe excrementitious and ill humours, whereby 
the heart may incur fearful ſymptoms 3 when we willingly grant (which experience alſo hath often 
- taught us) that whileſt the corrupt matter is emptied out by the urine, the ſick parties have often 
fallen into fits of (wouning, and other diſcaſesz ſometimes alſo have died ſuddenly when the pec- 
cant humour hath been of too great a quantity, or too bad a quality, and hath offercd ſo much vio- 
lence to Nature, that the heat and ſpirits have been overcome therewith. But here a certain place in 
you tk Hippocrates calls upon me to explain it, which has long and often troubled my mind. The place is in 
in Hippo - nm Coacis prenotionibus, where he ſays, They, who together with the heart have their whole lungs infla- 
" med, ſo that it falls to the ſide, are deprived of motion all over; and the parties ſo diſcaſed lie cold, 

ſenſle(s, and die the ſecond or third day. But if this happen to the lungs without the heart, they live 

not ſo long : yet ſome alſo are preſerved. I have often thought with my ſelf, what ſhould be that 

ſympathy of the heart and lungs with the brain and nerves, that from the inflammation of thoſe 

parts, the Patient ſhould be ſo deprived of ſenſe and motion all over, when the fame Heppocrates 

teacheth in the ſame place, that the diſcaſed ſuffer ſuch deprivation in that part, and livid ſpots ap- 

pear on the outſide about the rib, whereabout the Aorte (ſo he ſeems to call the lobes or diviſion of 

the lungs) being inflamed fall to the ſides. But if they be not much inflamed, fo that they fall not 

down tothe fide; he ſays that there is a pain indeed all over, but no deprivation of ſenſe or motion, 

nor any ſpots appear. Having deliberatcd often with my felt, at length I came to be of this opinion 

that there was no other cauſe, but the ſympathy betwixt theſe Intercoſtal arteries, and the marrow 

in the back-bone, This ſympathy ariſes from thoſe propagations which we told you palt through 

the holes of the rack-bones of the chelt into the back-bone. Wherefore if the lungs and heart beſo 

mightily inflamed, that great plenty of bloud ruſh into the great artery, whereupon it ſwells, as alſo 

theſe veſſels betwixt the ribs, and conſequently thoſe ſurcles which go to the marrow of the back-bone; 

truly it cannot be, but that both the marrow and the nerves which iſſue out of it, be compreſt 3 from 

whence what elſe can follows but the reſolution of thoſe parts, into which thoſe nerves are implanted, 

and to which they impart the faculty of motion? This opinion ſeems to me to be wondertully conhir- 

med by a certain pretty obſervation, which the learned Cornelius Gemma hath in his Book, De Hemiti- 

treo Peſtilenti, A certain ſtudious young man, ſays he, through the whole courſe of his diſeaſe, had 

his left eye leſs than the other. He was pained in the left fide, eſpecially all the time the fit raged ; 

but about the criſ;s or judication thereof, the artery of his left leg being ſwollen up was moved accor- 

ding to its length, that being to be {cen by us it ſeemed to be turned upward and downward like a 

Rope pulled back. Who will not here willingly confeſs, that this matter was in the arteries, when 

the criſis was made by them? But from this that hath been ſaid a reaſon may be alſo given of another 
obſervation of Galen, which is 1.4. De locis Aﬀeti. c.4. where heſays thus : Ina certain man who was 

troubled with a vehement inflammation of the lungs, as well the outer as the inner parts of his arm, 

from the cubit to the very ends of his fingers laboured with difficulty of ſenſe, and their motion alſo 

was ſomewhat impaired. In the ſame man alſo the nerves which are in the firſt and ſecond diſtances 

betwixt the ribs, ſuſtained harm. And a little after, This man was quickly reſtored to his health, towit, 

a medicin being applied to the place from whence the nerves iſſue forth, near to the firſt and ſecond 

ſpaces betwixt the ribs. By reaſon of the ſame branches betwixt the ribs John Valeriola, the ſon of 

_ _—_— whoſe obſervations we have, being yet a boy, ſuffered Conyullion-hits in a grievous 

curifie, 

2, The arteries called Phrenice of the midriff, | xx ]are two; one of each ſide, which ariſing out of the 
Phrenice , the Trunk, preſently after it is come forth of the hollow of the cheſt, being divided into more branches, 
arteries of the axe ſcattered into the midriff, but eſpecially into the lower ſide of it,near to the rack-bones of the back. 


midreff. They ſprinkle ſome {mall twigs alſo into the upper part, which afterwards go to the Pericardium os 

£ purſe of the heart, there where it grows to the midriff, 
FEA The Czl:aca or Stomach artery is but one, ſo called, becauſe it ſends over branches to the Konix, 
. that is, the Stomach. This being moſt like to the ſplenick branch of the Gate-vein, affords many 


branches to the Stomach, Liver, Bladder of Gall, Kall, the Gut Dxodenum, the beginning of the Feju- 
um or empty Gut, a part of the Colon or Colick Gut, the Sweet-bread and Splcen. But it ariſes out 
at the fore-{ide of the body of the trunk, and being ſtaid up all the way by the upper part of the lower 
ches thereof, Membrane of the Kall, is divided into two notable branches, but of uncqual bigneſs 3 one of which 
The right goes tothe right the other to the left : that is the leſs, .this is the greater. The right branch there- 
branch, fore is joined with the deſcendent Gate-vein in the Pancreas or Sweet-bread, that is placed under the 
hinder part of the ſtomach, and leaning there upon the membranes of the Kall goes to the Liver; and 
its ſmallneſs is worth the taking notice of, if you look upon the largeneſs of the Liver, whichthe An- 
cients long ſince, and many at this day have made the Work-houle of the Bloud. But it is inſerted 
in the hollow part, near to the trunk of the Gate-vein, and is ſo ſmall, becauſe that part of the Liver 


which entertains the roots of the Gate-yein, needed nota greater artery ; but the other part which 
hath 
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hath the propagations of the hollow vein,receives great plenty of vital ſpirits ſent over from the heart 

through the hollow vein. Yet before it enters into the liver, it diſſeminates in the way many ſurcles, Propagations 
and thoſe partly from its upper fide, partly from its lower : from the upper fide two, tirlt, that which from us upper 
I call Pyloricus, which ariſes in the midway, and being divided into many little branches is ſcattered FE 

into the backſide of the right orifice of the ftomach, Theouter is called Cytice gemelle, the Twin- 

arteries of the bladder of gall, which are two little branches, and go into the bladder of gall, and —_— 

Sora” - <1 G / Koop its 
preſently are divided into many propagations. From the lower fide likewiſe two ariſe. The firſt is lower parr. 
Epiplois dextra, or the right kall-artery, which 1s implanted into the right fide of the lower membrane I. 
of the kall, and part of the colick gut annexed thereunto. The outer is cleft into two branches, of 2, 
which one is called Inteſtinalis, the gut-artery, paſſes on to the drodenym and the beginning of the jeju- 
num, or empty gut : the other named Gaſtro-epiplois dextra, the right ftomach and kall-artery, ſome- 
what larger than the former, turns down to the right fide of the bottom of the ftomach, and being 
ſupported by the upper membrane of the kall, iſſues out fome ſhoots trom the upper part to the fore 
and back-ſides of the ſtomach; but from the lower to that membrane of the kall upon which it leans, 

The left and greater branch is called Arteriz fplenica, the Spleen artery, which ſticking to the lower The left 
membrane of the kall and the glandules placed therein, paſſes on together with the Spleen-vein, to branch. 
whieh it is faftned, and in the like manner diſtributes its propagations to the Spleen, But in the way Propagations 
likewiſe it diſtributes branches from both partsof it : from the upper ifſues Gaſtrica the ſtomach artery, 127 5 upper 
which reaches into the middle of the hinder part of the ſtomach, or that wherewith it leans upon the mo” 
back, and aſcending from thence it compaſſes the left orihce of the ſtomach round about like a 
Crown, and difperſcs little twigs, partly upward to the cnd of the Gullet; partly downward, and 
thoſe greater and more numerous, into the ſtomach, and ſo it makes the Arteria Coronaria or Crown- 
artery, like to the Crown-vein, which ariſes trom the Gate-vein, as we have faid in the tore-going, 

Treatiſe. But from its lower fide the Spleen-artery ſends out the Epiplois finiſtra or left Kall-artery, From its 
about that part wherewith it now attains to the Splcen, which runs out into the left fide of the mem- lower part. 
brane of the lower part of the Kall. This artery preſently after its riſe, is cleft into two branches, 

which part very far aſunder from each other, from which many other arteries ariſe, that are all con- 

ſumed upon the ſaid membrane of the Kall, and the Colick gut that is tied thereto, Theſe branches @_ 
being iflued, the Spleen-artery draws ncarer to the Spleen, and jult like the vein of the ſame name, Its diviſion: 
which accompanics it all the way, is cleft into two branches like the letter Y, one of which may be 

called the upper, the other the lower, which afterward entering by the hollow part of the Spleen art 

ſplintercd into an infmite number of little ſprigs, ſo that thereare hve times more arteries there than 

veins, Whence it comes to pals, that in inflammations of the Spleen, if you lay your hand to the left 
Hypochondrizm, or place under the Grifle of the baſtard ribs, it ſcems to pant. But before this entery 

of the artery, the lower branch makes a notable Ana(tomoſis or inoculation with the lower branch of 

the vein, and propagatcs a twig to the lower membrane of the Kall. But from the upper branch 

iſſues one called Gaſtro-epiplois ſiniftra, the left fiomach and Kall-artery, which being faſtened tothe 

upper membrane of the Kall, is derived into the lett fide of the bottom of the ſtomach, beltowing, 

little branches upon the forc and back-lides of it, or alſo upon the upper part of the Kall. Another 

iſſuing from the upper branch, make thewvas breve arterioſum, or ſhort arterial vefſel, carries, like the 

vein, its name-ſake, to the left fide and orihce of the ftoraach. The ule of the right branch which The uſe of the 
gocs to the Liver, belides the common one which it hath, is this, as oftcn as the bladder of Gall is ob- right branch. 
{tructed, to carry down the choler to the Guts, and eſpecially to the Colon, into which ſome of its Why ulcers 
branches are implanted. Which isthe reaſon, that in bloudy fluxes the Ulcers are almott always found TEmore = 
in the great Guts, and clpccially in the Colon, very {cldom in the ſmall ones. For this artery, when > wy 
cither the Liver being over hot breeds abundance of choler, or the bladder of Gall is obſtructed recei- The uſe of the 
ving into it (elf ſtore-of choler, carries it directly over to the Colon, or Colick gut. In like manner clefr. 

the uſe ofthe left branch, or Spleen artery, befides the common one, is to throw down choler, melan- 

choly, and wheay humours, it at any time the Spleen abound with them to the Guts, Moreover by 

this ſame way the watcriſh humours in ſuch as have the Drophie, are ſometimes committed either to 

the Guts, or tothe Kidnics and Bladder. This fame branch is that by which the drink paſſes fo ſud- 

dcnly through the whole body, and by which ill humours are caſt out by Vomit. This fame is the 

cauſe,that upon afull tcomach we make little water,but more when the concoction therein is finiſhed. 

For thc Stomach being much ditiended preſſes it, but that once empty, it can perform its office. This 

ſamc branch teachcs us that a ſlender diet is to be preſcribed to them whio are to take Purges, that the 

way may be open for the Medicins, as well that by which the excrements are ſent over the Stomach, 

as that by which they are conveyed to che Guts. This fame branch alſo, if you add the two Meſen- 

tcricks, is the ſeat of the hypochondriacal Melancholy. For this diſcaſc ariſing trom the obſtruction 

of the entrails which are contained in the lowelt belly, it is neceſſary that the arteries here ſhould ſuffer 

very much, which the very ſymptoms that happen in this diſeaſe, may ſuthciently inform us. 

Meſenterica ſuperior, the upper artery of the Meſentery [ y ] ariſes a little below the Caliacal, being 4 
diſtributed like the Meſeraick Vein (which is its companion) with numerous propagations in the guts Meſenterica ſu- 
called Nium and Fejunum, as alſo that Region of the Colon which reaches from the hollow of the Liver —_ 
as far as the right Kidney, and fo for the moſt part into the npper part of the Meſentery, In which Se __ 
place it is to be obſerved, that the Artery ſometimes lies upon the Vein, ſometimes on the contrary the 
Vein upon the Artery, and ſois carried betwixt the membranes of the Meſentery, But thele Arteries 
in many places in the Meſentery have glandules, which were made for the free perſpiration of the vel- 

{cls.and eſpecially of the Arteries 3 whereby it comes to paſs,that theſe glandules labouring with a hard 
tumor or ſcirrbus, the veſſels are cotnprett, and a pining away of the whole body follows thereupon. 

The Emulgent arteries zJare two, one the right, and another the left one. Both iſſue out under , 
the fore-mentioned Artery, where the tixft and ſecond rack-bones of the loins are coupled together by Emulgentes: 
the ligament.But they ariſc out of either ſide of the trunk.although not directly over againſt one _ 

ther, 
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ther, as alſo it isin the Emulgent veins, the right one being lower than the left. Thele Arteries, 
when they come to the Kidney, are cleft into two branches, with which they are inſerted into the 
ſinus or channels of the cavity of the Kidnies, and like the Veins are conſumed in an infinite number 
Their Uſe. of little Sprigs upon their ſubſtance. Their uſe, beſides the common one, is to purge out the whey, 
which is found in great plenty in the Arteries. 

6, The Spermatical or Sced-Arteries | « | are likewiſe two, which ariſe out of the fore-part of the 
Trunk of the great Artery, their originals touching cach other 3 for the left Artery iſſues not from the 
emulgent, as the left ſpermatical Vein does. Afterward: in their deſcent they are made faſt to the 
Veins of their own fide, and in men are carried through the proceſſes of the Peritoneum or Rim of the 
Belly to the Teſticles 3 but in Women, when they come ſomewhat near to the Teſticles, they are di- 
vided into twoparts, one of which is carricd to the Teſticles , the other to the bottorn of the 
Womb. Bur the Arteries do ſo come tothe Womb, that they onely water it at the ſides, and pierce 
not atall into the inner parts of it. Which truly came to paſs by the great providence of wiſelt Na- 
ture, ſince it had not been ſo fate to have brought them down to the inner ſtrtace of the Womb; 
by reaſon that in the coming forth of the Child very great ifſuings of bloud would be cauſed, to the 
no ſmall danger of the Womian in Childbed, if the Arteries had been annexed to the Womb on the 
infide. Hence alſo it is, that in the time of delivery they flow by little and little, not ruſhing down 


Spermatic2, 


with violence. 
7 Meſenterica inferior, the lower Artery of the Meſentery [ &], ariſes near to the Os ſacrum, or great 


/ * 

for e712 3% bone, a little above the diviſion of the Trunk into the Iliacal branches, and goes into the left fide of 
; the Colon, and into the firzit Gut, deſcending with the hxmorrhoidal Veins to the very end of the 
Fundament, and making the hxmorrhoidal Arteries. It is queſtioned Concerning the uſe of both the 
Meſentericks, whether beſides the common, they have any peculiar one. For Galen in his 4. Book of 

the Uſe of the Parts, ſecms to make mention of ſome other when he would have part of the Chy/us 

Its Uſe, to beattrated by them. And in the Book, Whether bloud be contained in the Arteries, in the titth 
Chapter he ſays, If we divide the loweſt Belly, and the inner Membrane, we ſhall plainly ſee the Artc- 

ries in the Mcſentery filled with Milk in Kids newly yeancd ; but in living Creatures that are grown, 

tull of ſomething elſe. In which words Anatomical experience teaches us, that not onely the Meſe- 

raick Veins but Arteries alſo do 1naniteltly draw the Chy/us to them. Which being ſo indeed, it is al- 

together to be believed that the Chylns is either afterward tranſported by them into the Veins, or 

elſe turned into bloud by the Arteries themſelves. Nor will this ſeem wondertul to any one who 

ſhall conſider alſo that the Mothers bloud is conveyed through the Umbilical Arteries to the Child 

whileſt it is yet ſhut up in the Womb. But it the bloud which 1s received up by the Veins ought yet to 

be better worked, as any diligent inquirer into Nature will conclude it ought 3 truly that which is 

received by the Arteries will require to be ſo much the more exactly laboured, by how much the bet- 

ter it is than that of thc Veins. But it is {o laboured in the Arterics themſelves, and in the Splecn, 

being.haled into the Coeliacal Artery and carried tothe Spleen. And this is an excellent uſc of the 

Mcſentcrick Arteries, whileſt a man enjoys pertect health 3 beſides which we will add another alſo, 

as often as he leaves to bein health. For theſe Arteries take to them the excrements of the whole 

body, that they may carry them down to the Guts, in like manner as the Veins do, by which Nature 

doth both attra& the Chylus, and likewiſe expell the noiſom humours out of the body, as choler, 

phlegm, and melancholy. Choler is thus expelled oftentimes in continual and intermitting cholerick 

Fevers, a ſolution whereof follows by a loofneſs : Phlegm is ſo expelled, as often as bloudy Fluxes 

happen to ſuch as have the Gout in the feet, which cafe them of their pain, if the intent of Nature 

be advanced by the help of a wiſe Phylician. Laſtly, Melancholy is conveyed out by both the Meſen- 

tericks, but eſpecially by the hxmorrhoidal branch : whence Hippocrates ſays, 6. Epidem. He which 

has the Emroids naturally, ſhall neither be troubled with the pain of the ſide, or inflammation of the 

lungs, nor with Felons or black puſtles, called Terminthi, nor with the Leprolie, Canker, or other diſ- 

An obſerva- eaſes. For there is a very great ſympathy betwixt the breſt and the hzmorrhoidal Artery , becauſe 
—_ the Trunk out of which it ariſes, deſcending from the heart, preſently after it firſt iſſues from thence, 
propagates the intercoſtal branches. Moreover all black cholerick humors are purged by this means 

out of the whole body, that cankers and leprofie cannot be cauſeÞby them. From theſe voluntary 

purgings which nature it ſelf has found out, we may now judg of ſuch as are cauſed by the help of a 

Phytician, and may be termed artificial, For an opinion of ſome men hath prevailed much in our 

age, that the body cannot be purged by clyſter, but only by thoſe medicines which are taken at the 

mouth. ButT will not only believe, but alſo being taught it by experience can witneſs, that, if the 

Clyſters contain in them purging medicines, the whole body is very commodiouſly cleanſed. For 

the whole Colick-gut recciving the matter of the Clyſter, the vertue it {elf of the medicine draws 

down the noiſome humors by the arterics out of the Aorta or great artery. Which being granted, 

we may give a reaſon(which we have ſcen very otten)why Suppoſitorics made of white hellebore pro- 

duce the ſame ſymptoms, as are wont to be cauſed in them who have taken in white hellebore at the 

why anoint- Mouth. In like manner from hence we may fetch the reaſon why the belly is ſtrongly purged, the 
ing of the na- region about the navel being anointed with purging medicines. For the vertue of the medicine is 
vel with ſuch attracted by the arteries, and by them afterward it purges. Theſe arteries are they by which the 
_ £** diſeaſe of the Colick is changed into the Gout, andon the contrary the Gout into the Colick, as w- 
belly. have it in Hippocrates, 6, Epidem. Sed. 4. where he ſays: One that was vexed with the pain of the 
How the Co- Colick on the right fide, had ſome caſe whilſt the Gout held him 3 but this diſcaſe being cured, he 
lick is changed was paine& more, The reaſon whereof was this, becauſe that humor, which cauſed the Gout, was 
— _- _  carricd out of the joints to the colick-gut, whereby the Colick diſeaſe was increaſed. Larrentins in- 
contrary, = Quiring into the cauſe of this, refers us to hidden and unknown paſſages, to which, it ſcems to me 
that we need not fly, if we fay that the humors are brought out ot the crural arteries into the Trunk, 


and out of this into the Meſenterick branches, and laſtly, out of theſe into the guts 3 tor —_ the 
lnortelt 


" 
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ſhorteſt, and moſt convenient way, Nor is there any reaſon, that we ſhould be afraid of that pollu- 
tion of the vital ſpirits, which they will object to us it the excrementitious humors paſs through the 
arteries 3 for this betrays their great ignorance as well in Anatomy as in ſolid Phyſick : and it would 
be very eafie, ifT would digreſs, to prove in this place, that a great part of the humors in our body 
flow down through the arteries. For in them the ſtrength of nature exceeds, and is more vigorous, 
that whenſoever it is provoked, it is molt apt to expel 3 and the blood being ſtirred by their conti- 
nual beating, as alſo by its own nature, makes all that is therein more tit to low. And who will 
not bclieve that excrements are carried through the arteries; who conſiders the flowing down from 
the ſpleen, in which there being hve times more arteries, than there are veins, truly it is neceſlary 
that that ballaſt of the ſpleen be carried out through the Arteries, 

The four, Lumbares or loin-arteries | » y » ] ariſe out of the backſide of the trunk of the great ar- Lumbere:, 
tery, all along as it paſſes through the region of the loins. They run through the common holes in 
the rack-bones of the loins, and to their marrow, and alſo into the neighbouring muſcles. And at 
the (ide of the marrow, after they have entred the rack-bones, they climb up on both ſides to the 
brain together with the veins of the loins. Bur they are all equally big, if you except thoſe two, which 
iflue out near to the Os ſacrum or holy-bone, which are not only derived into the rack-bones to the 
marrow.and to the muſcles thereabout,but are alſo ſent overthwart throught he Peritoneum.and muſcle 
of the Abdomen, The two lalt are by ſome called Myſcnle ſuperiores the upper muſcle-arteries, and 
are diſtinguitht from the Lzymbares, And theſe are the arteries, which if we obſerve, we ſhall cafily 
give the reaſons of many things, of which Phylicians do ſtill diſpute very hotly 3 but eſpecially of 
that moſt difficult queſtion, which is controverted among Phylicians, by what ways, and in what 
manner the colick cnds in a paltic or in the falling ſickneſs. For we have the obſervation in Paxlus 
Egineta lib. 3c. 43. where he ſays: the colick, as it were by a certain peſtilent contagion, ended j% the C- 

: _ , IO : ck diſcaſe . 
with many in the talling fickneſs, with others in a reſolution of the joints or palſie, their ſenſe re- engs in a Pal- 
remaining 3 and they who fell into the falling ſickneſs, for the moſt part died 3 but they who fell fie orEpilepfic 
into the palſie, were moſt of them preſerved 3 the cauſe of the diſcaſe being carried to another place 
in the ſolution. For the humor that cauſed the diſeaſe, canie back out of the colick gut through 
the meſenterical arterics, from whence being afterward tranſported into the trunk of the great Ar- 
tery,it came alſo to the Lumbares or arteries of the loins, which (welling with blood preſt together the 
neighbouring nerves, from which came the palhe in the teet. And this we have often obſerved, as 
well in our ſelves, as in others, eſpecially in tormer years, when theſe diſeaſes at Padzz were Epide- 
mical, Yet the Pallie is not always a perfect one, but often (as I am wont to call it) imperfect, 
becauſe the power to walk isnot wholly taken away, but the diſeaſed ſtand on their feet with a great 
deal of difficulty. Many at that time being deceived in the knowledge of the diſeaſe, miſtaking this 
for a great weakneſs of body contraQted by their ſickneſs, endeavouring to take it away by cating 
and drinking largely, but in vain. This alſo is the cauſe, why the Falling-fickneſs, and Lethargies 
too, as we have oft-times ſeen, follow after the Colick, becauſe the matter being {cnt over from the 
Meſenterick arteries to thoſe of the loins, may catily go from them into the brain, to which thoſe 
very veſſels are carricd, 

But the trunk of the great artery, when it is come to the laſt rack-bone of the loins, having taken 
its journey all the way,which we have ſhewed, under the hollow-vcin at the left fide, here gets above 
the vein, leſt it ſhould be worn away in that continual motion by the hardnels of the holy-bone. 

But it is divided, no otherwiſe than the hollow-vein is into two notable branches | S.S.} which are 
called by Anatomiſts the Iliacal arteries, from their ſituation, and being carried downwards obliquely 

to the thigh reſemble the Y of the Greeks turned uplide down. But they alſojutt like the Ihacal 
veins, to which they are exa&tly anſwering, before they be implanted into the thigh, ſhoot out a 
pretty number of branches. But trom the lower fide of the artery betore the Iliacal branches be divi- 

ded, ifſue forth ſacre the holy arteries, | 2 ] which are notable ones, and carried downward, leaning, Sacre: 
upon the holy-bone, paſs through the holcs thereof, and run to the marrow and backtide of the bone, 

And through theſe allo there is a way tor the matter, that makes the Colick to cauſe the Palſie of the 

legs. 
Siſter this a little below the diviſion of the Trunk, the Tliacal arteries are ſubdivided into two 
branches, one of which is the inner and leſs, the other outer and greater. The leſs and inner | T ] 
iſſues out two propagations, one from its outſide, the other from its infide. The owter | £ | is com- 
monly called Mwſcxla, by us more directly Glztea the muſcle of the buttocks, becaulſc it runs down 

with its name ſake vein, betwixt the holy and hip bones, where they part one from another, and 
ſcatters many twigs into the muſcles which lie upon the Os Nlixm, or hanch-bone, called Glutei, ot 

the muſcles of the buttocks 3 becauſe they are the authors of them. 

The inner is called Hypogaſtrica | 2 | which is very notable, and large, and being carried direaly The diviſion 
down to the lower fide ot the holy-bone, it affords certain propagations in men to the bottom and of the lliacal 
neck of the bladder, as alſo to the ſtrait gut, which alſo may be called the Hzmorrhoidal arteries z 4*eries io 
but in women 3 to whom this branch is ſomewhat larger, it diſtributes a great number of propagati- —_— 
ons, beſides thoſe to the forenamed parts, into the lower region alſo of the bottom of the womb, Res 
and likewiſe into its neck. Hence we may gather the reaſon, why, it the womb reach to the middle Glutes. 
of the hip, Convullions are cauſed, as Hippocrates witneſleth, lib. de natura mwliebri. As allo it the 2. 
womb fall down to the hip, why the monthly flowers are ſupprett, and a pain is cauſed in the ſoft- Hypogaftrice, 
neſs of the ſides, and, in the loweft belly. For the bleod which nature drives to the womb, cannot 
be laid in there, the arteries being preſt together with the falling down of it 3 ſo that neceſſarily low- 
ing back, it hills the neighbouring veins and arterics, which ſwelling up cauſe theſe pains,for we have 
oft-times ſeen in diſſections, thele veins ſo ſwoln, that they have been ſeven fold bigger then them- 
ſelves. Hence alſo a reaſon may be given of the thirty ſecond Aphoriſm of the titth ſection in the 


ſame Hippocrates, where he witnefleth, that a woman yomiting blood is rid of her dilcaſc _ the 
. uing 
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Concerning the Arteries. Txracr. Il. 


Arteria Umbis- 
licalts. 


Propagations 
of the outer 
or greater 
Iliacal branch. 


I, 
Epigaſtrica, or 
the Artery of 
the upper part 
of the lower 
belly. 
Pxdenda,or the 
Artery of the 


iſſuing forth of her Terms. Which happening by the conſent of all, by revullion or attraction of 
the humour to a contrary part, and that not by the benefit of the Veins, becauſe the veins of the Sto- 
mach ariſe out of the Gate-vein, but they of the Womb from the hollow one 3 there is no other ſym- 
pathy to be ſought for, than that which is cauſed by the Arteries, eſpecially when the Hypogaſtrick or 
Artery of the lower part of the loweſt belly is not tar diſtant from the Coeliacal, or Artery of the Sto- 
mach. Hence likewiſe a reaſon will be given of the Aphoriſm that follows this, wherein he judgeth 
the Hemorrhagia or abundant iſſuing forth of bloud at the noſtrils to be profitable when the monethly 
Courſes do fail. The remaining part of the lefler Iliacal Artery deſcends, and brings forth the Umbi- 
lical or Navel Artery | wJ, which is carried down near to the length of the great Artery, and is tied 
with ſtrong membranes to the ſides of the bladder of urine. But it looſes its hollowneſs in thoſe 
that are once out of the womb. - After this | 8] like the Iliacal vein which is joined to it, it goes 
through the hole of the ſhare-bone_ or Os pubzs, which betore it be paſt, it takes to it a propagation 
iſſued from the outer Iliacal branch, and ſo goes out of the hole, and being departed from it ſpends 
it ſelf, in like manner as the . inner Iliacal vein does upon the muſcles 3 partly thoſe with which 
the hole is ſtopt 3 and partly. thoſe which ariſe from the (hare-bone._. At length being terminated at 
the middle almoſt of the length of the thigh, the end of it meets and is united with the ends of 
the branches [1], of the inner-Muſcle-artery of the Leg, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the next Chapter, 
The greater or outer Iliacal artery [ V] produces likewiſe two propagations, the firſt of which [i] 
is called Epigaſtrica, which ariſing trom the outide of it, a little betore it paſſes through the Peritoneuns 
orrim of the belly, is reflected upward, and aſcends by the inſide of the (trait muſcle, till about the Na- 
vel it be inoculated with the deſcendent Mammary Artery. The other [ A ] is called Pudenda, which 
isa little inner propagation,, being not divided into ſo many branches, as the vein of that name is. 
But it ariſes preſently after the Artery is gone out ofthe Peritoneum, and being carried overthwart 
along the commiſſure or. joining together of the ſhare-bones, is ſpent at the privy parts upon the skin 


ny For. of the Yard. That which remains of this Trunk, goes into the crws | X ] whereot we ſhall now ſpeak, 


—— D— 
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CHAP. IV. 


The Propagations of the outer Tliacal branch, which are diſtributed through the Crus, or 
great foot, containing the thigh, leg, and foot. 


of the Peritoneum or rim of the belly, andat the groin is carricd into the Crus, by the ſame 
_ Trunk of way which the crural vein takes, under which it goes, and is joined in company therewith 
= oour7" og every where, and ſo it makes the Trunk of the Crural Artery [X] (as we will always call it). But 
propagations Preſently after it hath got beyond the Peritonexm, it iſſues forth a propagation from the out-ſide, 
ere it be divi- which is called Mrſerla cruralis exterior, the outer Muſcle Artery of the Crus, which being carried 
ded, downward is propagated into the Muſcles that cover the fore-fide of the bone of the thigh. Some- 
I. times over againlt this, but oftner a little below, yet on the in-lide another is brought torth, called 
2 Muſcula cruralis interna, the inner Muſcle-artery o': the Crus | ] which is diſtributed in many branches 
through the third bending Muſcle of the thigh, « alled Triceps, and thoſe on the inſide of the thigh, as 
far as the Knee 3 the ends of which branches are joined with the end of the inner Iliacal Artery,which 
we told you deſcends through the hole, of the ſhare-bones to the Crizs, Theſe propagations being 
diſpatched away, the Crural Trunk-deſcends from the Groin, together with the crural vein 3 and is 
ſo bent backward near to the bone -of the thigh, that when it is come tothe kam, it ftands betwixt 
hindmoſt heads of the thigh. For prudent Nature does always obſerve this, to carry down the Veſ- 
ſels about that fide of the joint where the bending is, lelt if they thould go on that fide whercon the 
ze joint is extended, they ſhould be compreſt. But in the very mid-way as it were, as it runs. down 
thraygh the thigh, it ſends outa propagation[ 7 | which breaking into more ſurcles, runs out through 

the Muſcles that are ſcated on the, back 11 Ft thegchigh, together.with the ham-vein, and at lengt 
| deſcending through the ham (whence it is.called- Poplites the ham-artery) is diſtributed with many 
&. ſprigs into the Calfof the leg. But whileſt it ſtays in the ham:it ſends out a propagation | fþ ] on 
each 1ide ta the ſides of the joint of the Knee, which then ſinking deeper, are conſumed partly in the 
Joint it (elf, partly upon the Muſcles called Gafterocnemiz that make the Calf; from whence they are 

called Szrales, the Arteries of the Calf. _ 

After that the Crural Trunk lies in the Ham Y |], it ſends forth a propagation from its out-ſide 
[ ] which runs down near to the Fibxla or leſſer bone of the leg, and is hid betwixt the Muſcle that 
moves the foot outward, and the ſecond bending Muſcle of the Inſtep, and diſtributes it felt into the 
reſt, that lie onthe fore-part of the leg, as far as they are fleſhy, and till they begin to be contorted 
by the outer ankle. A little under this fame another Artery | T | is brought forth out of the back-fide 
of the Trunk, which runs down as far as to the mixing together of the tendons of the Calt-mulcles. 
'Then another | v] iſſues out of the ſame back-fide of the Trunk, but under the ſecond, which defcen- 
ding and paſſing through the tranſverſe ligament, runsdown by the top of the foot, and is diffuſed 
into the Muſcles that move the toes outward, The remainder | T' | of the Trunk is carried down- 
ward by the back-fide of the leg, and about the inner ankle offers a {urcle |  ] tothe foot, which gocs 
tothe muſcle of the great toe, and creeps through the top of the foot. But the Trunk it {cltlying hid 
among, the tendons of the Muſcles of the toes is cut | x | into two branches 3 of which the inner | - } 
beſtows twoſurcles upon the great toe 3 two upon the tore toe, and one upon the middle; the outer 
[ «- ] two upon the little toe, and two upon the toes next to it, on the lower fide, But although the 
progreſs of the Arteries be for the moſt part ſuch, as we have deſcribed, yet what we hav: iaid tor- 
merly of the Veins, that their diſiribution varies much, not onely accordivg to the diverſity ot bodies, 
but alſo of fides in the body of the ſame man, is true alſo of the Arteries, which in divers mcn are di- 
yerlly diſtributed, Att 


\ Ftcrthat the outer branch [VT hath propagated the fore-mentioned branches, it departs out 
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An Explanation of the T ant of the AxTERIES:. 


This Table compriſes the Delineation of the great Artery, entire and free from all the Parts. 


: A He large beginning of the great Ar- | nn | armonthe back ſide; and two other n n, one 
| | tery, where it iſſues out of the left of each ſide about the bending of the cnbit. : 
: ventricle of the heart : but pre- The parting in twain of the Brachial Ar- 
I ſently after its riſe, and before it yet falls out tery under the bough of the cubit, into an 
4 of the Pericardium or purſe of the beart, it | Hf 1 | outer H, and inner branch 1. 
D 22a | ſhoots forth the two Coronary Arteries 4a, The outer branch of this diviſion, or Ra- 
Z which incompaſ the balis of the heart in man- dius, running ftraight along the Radius or 
ner of a Crown. leſſer bone of the cubit to the wriſt, and di- 
But preſently having paſt the Pericar- O | ſtrtebuting a branch 0 into the muſcles ſeated 

B | dium, #t is divided B into two trunks \ one betwixt the firſt bone of the thumb and that of 

C | of which is the aſcendent C, the other the de- the metacarpium or after-wriſt , which ſu- 
ſeendent one Q. ſtains the fore-finger, and then three other 

The Aſcendent trunk, C, is by and by di- | PPP | pp p3 which are diſperſed into the firſt outer 
DD | vided into the two ſubclavian Arteries D D, fingers, the thumb and the two fingers next 
5 both which when they have attained to the thereunto, 
[4 firſt rib, ſcatter many propagations , partly | I The inner branch or Cubiteus paſſing 
: from the higher partly from the lower ſide. along the greater bone of the cubit, is at 
. From the lower fide iſſues Intercoſtalis length conſumed in a double branch upon the 
| ſuperior, the upper Artery between the ribs two inner fingers, the ring-finger and the lit- 
; b | b, communicating particular twigs to the di- tle one, 
; ſtances of the four upper ribs, L The remaining part of the Aſcendent 
: From the higher fide iſſue three. The firſt trunk, which near to the upper part of the 
; is Vertebralis, the Artery of the rack:bones | pq 1 | breſt-bone is cleft into two branches MM cal- 
J © | C, creeping on by the tranſverſe proceſſes of the led Carotides, or the ſleepy arteries. Theſe 
| rack-bones of the neck,, as far as to the skylll, tend direGily upward by the ſides of the neck, 
The ſecond mammaria, the Artery of the and being come to the chops are divided into 
| d | dugs d, which deſcending under the breſt | 1q cy | two branches about N, one of which is the 
| bone, runs out as far as tothe ſeat of the na- | outer O, the other the inner P. 
| vel, and diſtributes ſprigs into the diſtan- + The outer Carotis propagates twigs to 
| ces of the griſtles of the true ribs, and the Bucct or cheek,puffs, and to the muſcles 
| then into the muſcles that lie upon the of the face, but about the ear it is cnt into 
breft , at length about the navel it joins by q | two branches, a foremoſt one q, which is car- 
anaſtomoſis or inoculatoon x, with the aſcen- ried through the Temples; and @ hinder one 
ding Epigaſtrick Artery 1. The third Cer- r | I, that is diſſeminated aleng the back fide of 
vicalis, or the Artery of the back ſide of the the ear under the hin. 

& | neck @, is propagated to the muſcles on the | P The inner Carotis, going to the Skull i; 
back ſide of the neck,, as far as the nowl of divided near to the balis thereof into two 
the bead. | £ | branches, of which the one and leſſer {,which ; 

Theſe branches being iſſued out, the ſub- | goes into the {1nus on the ſide of the thick 
clavian Artery goes to the arm-pit, and takes | membrane, is cut off here, whereabont it ſinks 

E | the name of Axillaris about E, and ſo is dif- e | into the skull: tbe other and greater t enters 
fuſed into the arm, Tet before it enters the Skull through a peculiar bole bored for it 
thereinto, it ſhoots out ſonze twigs from both in the temple bone. 
parts of it : from the lower three, of which | The Deſcendent Trunk gf the great Artery. 

f | the firſt f, is called Scapularis interna the | Q | reaching downward to the rack;bones of the 
anner blade Artery, becauſe it is ſpent upon | | back, 
the muſcles that cover the hollow fide of the | ' Frmmtbis before its diviſion at R,, many 
ſhoulder-blade. The ſecond is Thoracica | ; propagations are ſcattered, which we will now 

& | {upcrior, the vpper cheſt Artery g, diſperſed | | rehearſe in order, 
mnto the muſcles on the foreſide of the cheſt. | | Firſt then are Intercoſialcs inferiores, 

h | Thethirdh, Thoracica inferior, the lower | Wu Uu | the lower arteries between the ribs u u u, di- 

Artery of the cheſt, which deſcending along | | ſtributed to the diſtances of the eight lower 

the ſides of the cheſt, is inſerted into the | | ribs, from which propagations are brought to 

muſcle called Aniſcalptor, that moves the | the marrow of the backbone, and to the 

upper part of the arm backward. Betwixt ' muſcles that grow to the back and cheſt, Af- 

g and h, a little branch is placed,one of them | ; ter this the trunk paſſing on, diſtributes two 

: which here are diſſeminated into the glan- ' | more, called Phrenicz, the arteries of the 
; | dules of the arm-pit. From the upper part | yy | midriff XX, becauſe they are diſpoſed of into 
| L | ſes one 1, called {capularis externa, the | | the midriff. Then follows , Coliaca or the 
, outer-blade Artery, being diſpoſed of intothe | | ſtomach-artery, After that, Meſenterica ſu- 
4 FF | muſcles, on the outſide of the ſhoulder-blade. perior, the upper artery of the Meſentery y, 
5 In this place the axillary Artery changes | ' reaching out into the Guts Jejunum and 
| its name, and is called Brachialis, the trunk , | Ileum, as alſo into that part of the Colon 
1 G | of the Arm that is undivided as far as G, | | which reaches from the hollow of the Liver as 
1 1m | ſcattering two twigs 1 and m into the muſcles | | far as the right Kidney. After this the 
41 that cover the bane of the wpper part of the] +4 | Emulgent Arteries 7, propagated to the 
3 | | Il bidnies: 
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An Explanation of the Table of the Arteries. 
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kidnies. Then Spermaticz, the Seed Arte- 
ries %, going to theteſticles, under which is 
Meſenterica inferior, the lower Artery of 
the M:ſentery '-, _ into the left ſide 
of the Colick,, and into the ftrait gut, and 
making the hemorrhoidal Arteries. Laſtly, 
Lumbares, the Arteries of the loins 'y y Y, 
which going to the rack;bones of the loins 
joint by joint, are diftributed into the perito- 
neum er rim of the belly, and the muſcles 
growing to the rack-bones. 

Theſe branches being iſſued forth , the 
trunk about the fifth rack-bone of #be loins is 
divided into two branches SS, called the 1lia- 
cal, both which are again broken into two 
other, an inner branch T' and an outer one V, 


But before this diviſion in the very parting in 


twain of the trunk, ariſes ſacra, the holy 


Artery 3, diſtributed into the holes of the Os 


' {acrum, or holy bone, to the marrow thereof. 


1 he inner Iliacal Artery before it falls out 
of the peritoneum. eſſues forth two propa- 
g tions : fromits outer ſide, that called Glu- 
ta +, diſtributed into the muſcles of the but- 
zocks 3 from its inner fide, that called Hypo- 
gaſtrica 7, going into the bladder and yard, 
and in women alſo tothe bottom of the womb. 
After this it runs down, and ſends forth the 
umbilical arteries » v, that tend upward near 
to the length of the great artery. The re- 
mainder ©, taking to it a propagation from 
the outer Tliacal Artery, ſlips down through 
the hole of the ſhare-bone into the Crus, the 
end of it joining about 0, with the inner muſcle 
artery of the Crus v. 

The outer Tliacal Artery likewiſe before it 


is going forth of the peritoneum, produces 
two. The firſt is called Epigaſtrica 6, dige- 
fted into the muſcles of the Epigaſtrium, and 
the ſtraight ones of the Abdomen, where it is 
joined by inoculation %., with the deſcending 
mammary artery d. The other called Pu- 


denda \, goes to the privy parts. 


X 


: ee. 
In this place the outer [liacal artery a= 
ving paſt the Peritoneum, enters the Crus, 


] and begins to be called the Crural Trunk 


which iſſues out more propagations, The 
firſt is Muſcula cruralis exterior, the outer 
muſcle artery of the Crus , that is propaga- 
ted into the muſcles that cover the foreſide of 
the thigh bone, The ſecond is the innep 
muſcle artery of the Crus ", digeſted through 
the third bending muſcle of the thigh, and 
thoſe muſcles that are on the inſide of the 
thigh; the ends of it are joined with the ends 
of the inner Iliacal artery about 0, The third 
is Poplitea, the ham-artery T, running out * 
into the muſcles, on the back ſide of the thigh, 
The fourth is Suralis, the calf artery - -, 
which is double, iſſuing out there, where the 
crural trunk is hid betwixt the two lowey 
beads of the thigh, and ſpreading out on both 
ſides into the joint of the knee, and the two 
heads of the firſt extending muſcle of the 


foot. 


Here the great artery lies in the ham.where 
t is divided into branches of unequal bigneſs, 

A ſprig iſſuing from its out-ſide ,, and 
reacht out to the fibula or leſſer bone of the 
leg, betwixt the muſcle that moves the foot 
outward, and the ſecond bending one of the 
inftep. 

The trunk deſcending by the back ſide of 
the leg. 

A higher branch iſſuing out of the back 
ſide of the trunk, 

A lower branch iſſuing out of the back 
fide of the trunk. 

The remainder of the trunk deſcending by 
the leg, which offers a little branch © to the 
inner ankle. 

The diviſion of the trunk x, into an inner 
branch .\, that is propagated to the great toe, 
and the two next , and an outer 6, propaga- 
ted to the little toe, and the two next to that, 
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TRAC T II 
CONCERNING THE NERVES. 


_ 


CHAP. L 
Of the Nerves of the Brain. 


Q Mong thoſe eight Conjugations which ariſe from the Marrow of the Brain 

Y drawn out in length, whilck it is yet contained within the limits of the skull, 

that offers it ſelf in the firſt place, which makes the Optick, Nerves, that are fo = firſt pai 
famous among all the Maſters of Anatomy. For theſe arc not onely the big- ®* evra. 
gelt, if thou look upon their thickneſs 3 but alſo without doubt the ſofteſt of Irs original. 
all the Nerves of the body. But they ariſe out of the middle of the baſis of ' 

the brain, on the forc-part, according to the opinion of the Ancients, but in- 

deed, if the head be turned upſide down in the difſetion (which is the pro- 

per way) out of the beginning of the former trunks of the ſpinal marrow, that 

their original is as it were in the back part of the head, and preſently each of them by little and little Progrets. 
making towards its mate, they arc united (not onely joined, as ſome would have it) over the faddle 

of the wedge-bone, and making one common ſquare body, the marrow within them being mixed 

together. After that preſently ſeparating again, cach of them is carried obliquely into the cye of its Inſertion; 
own fide, entcring the orb thereof through the firlt hole of the wedge-bone, and cntering at the very 

centre of the cyc. In this pair we may caſily (ſhew thoſe two membranes, which are derived to the 

Nerves from the two Meninges of the Brain, as alſo the very inner marrowy ſubſtance, which 


' comes from the body of the Brain, Yet the Nerve it ſelf is not cleft into more branches, (as 


the other are ) but lying hid makes the coats of the eye 3 and out of the thick membrane it forms 

that coat which is callcd Cornea, the horny one 3 out of the thin membrane that is called Vrez, the 

Grapy one; but out of the ſubſtance of the marrow the Retina, or Coat likea Net. For as ſoon as 

it is arrivcd at the centre of the cye, theſe membranes are diſplayed, and making a ſphere contain the 
humours in them. Theſe Nerves convey the taculty of (ceing to the eycs3 wherefore, they being - aſe. - 
obſiructed, or compreſt, a blindneſs enſucs. Galen hath aſcribed holes to them, and Herophilzes for The holes of 
the ſame reaſon called them Tlopss 'Or (25, the paſſages of the fight, teaching that there is a ſen- po. wot 
ſible hollowneſs plainly to be ſeen in them , whom for all that almoſt all Anatomiſts do contradict, * 
But I have heretofore ſhewed in the Univerlity of Padra, and in a great Aſſembly of them, that there 

are certain paſſages continuing trom the beginning of theſe Nerves, as tar as to the place where they 

meet together , and preſently after that vanith away toward the cyc. And therctore I ſhewed 

that the Ancicnts may not onely be excuſed , but alſo that they writ the truth, eſpecially when 

none of them have ſaid that thcſe paſſages were great, but onely ſuch as did not altogether eſcape 

the ſight, if one would make trial thercot in a great living creature, and by a clcar light, and pre- 

{ently after it is killed. For Galen himſclt rcquires theſe three conditions , 7. plicit. 4. and ib. 

de oculis, that one may fee them. But before we depart hence, I will bring in fome Problems, that Problems 
beſides the Hitiory it ſelf, I may alſo ſhew the uſe of that which I ſay, eſpecially when in our time 

they onely for the moli part follow the ſtudy of Anatomy , who imploy their induliry in the be- 

half of Phyſtick. The firſt therefore ſhall be, what is the cauſe that many upon ſneezing often : 
( eſpecially when they have provoked it for the nonce ) have of a ſudden fallen blind. This 
happens , cither becauſe the branches of the flecpy Arteries, which are fo ncar to the Op- 

tick Nervcs, that they touch, arc filled , and bcing fo, preſs together thoſe Nerves; or elc be- 

cauſe a copious, and that a phlegmatick humour hath tallen out of the brain into the Optick 
Nerves, and obttrudtcd them. I have fecn thoſe that have bcen blind through the tirtt cauſe, fomc- 

times curcd by a Seton , But I never remember that any , in whom this arofe trom phlegmatick 
humours, have rccovercd , except one having the French Pox, who being anointed with Quick- 

ſilver, all the humors melting away, was reſtored to health, But it is not the part of a good and 

pious Phyſician to make uſe of thoſe things, which bcing tull of danger, may. do more harm, it 

they prove hurttul, than they can procure good, if they be protitable. And traly it is better not 

to cure blindneſs, than to cauſe dcath, althowgh oftten-times Rathneſs helps them, whom Rea- 

ſon hclps not, asthe mok clegant of Phylicians Celſis ſays clegantly. In the mean cime in dif- 

eaſes of the cycs, they who practiſe Phylick, may lcarn rather to adminifier thofe things whicly 

bring the phlegm out by the Palat, thcn to draw the noxious humours to thenoſirils, That I may 
conceal beſides the danger which they avoid , that more profit ariſes from the Medicins thar 

void the plilcgm out ot the head through the mouth , which both long experience hath hither- 

to taught, and Anatomy perſuades , when the Oprick Nerves in their original arc not far diliant 

trom the palat, but farthcr from the ſpongy bone 3 and it is a preternatural way, by which the hu- 

mours are carricd , as hath been already demonſirated by the learned Veſ:/zrs. Then it is difpu- 2 
ted by wiaat means the Eye can fall our of ics orb, the Optick Nerve got being brokxe, whereot 

we may have very many hitiories. Bur it is not hard to give an an{wer, to wit, that the N.rves 

may be very much cxtended in length. Whilett therefore this Nerve reccives much moitture in thc 
inflammations of the cycs, it cafily comes to pals that it is fNlackned 3 but the muſcles therclves 
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ſwelling very much, when they can no longer be contained in the orb, leap forth out of it. For 
this falling forth of the eyes moſt commonly proceeds from inflammations : ſuch as are the ſtories of 
the moſt learned Yegs, who cured a Woman in this caſe by procuring the flux of the terms, and a 
young man by digeſting Ointments. But the queſtion is very worthy to be made mention of, and 


that gives me an occaſion toexplain it, which I have read in ſome Authors, that ſuch as were before | 


blind, upon receiving of a wound overthwart the fore-hcad, and ſome upon a great looſneſs of the 
belly ariſing on a ſudden, have received their ſight, and that preſently. The cauſe of their blindneſs 
was no other than the compreſſion of theſe Nerves proceeding from the neighbour-veſlels, to wit, 
the Veins and Arterics being ſwollen with bloud, which ſuch a wound preſently emptied. Where- 
fore I alſo ſometimes, and not without ſucceſs in that Pecies of blindneſs which the Barbarians call 
Grtta ſerena, open the middle vein of the fore-head, out of which I draw bloud fo long, till it ceaſes 
to run of its own accord. 

The ſecond pair ariſes, as the ancient Anatomilts ſay, from the ſides of the baſis of the fore- 
part of the brain, ncar to the original of the firſt pair. But the new diſſection ſhews, that it iſſues 
out at the inſide of the beginning of the ſpinal marrow , and that they are fo uvitcd in their origi- 
nal, that they make one common angle, which is the cauſe why both the eyes are moved together 
to the ſame ſides. It is much ſmaller, if you compare it with the firſt pair, and harder, and goes 
out of the skull through the ſecond hole of the wedge-bone, which is ſomewhat long , and fo it 
enters into the orb of the eye. By and by it is divided into many ſprigs , which go to the muſcle 
of the eye 3 and the firſt climbing up above the tirſt pair or the Optick Nerves, is diſpoſed of into 
the two muſcles, as well that which lifts up the eye-lid, as that which lifts up the eye. Another 
very conſpicuous one is diſſeminated in many ſurcles into the muſcle which moves the” eye inward, 
The third, no contemptible one neither, being divided firſt into two hbres, and by and by into more, 
is ſent into the muſcle that draws down the eye. The fourth, into the lower or leſſer of the oblique 
muſcle that rowls the cye about toward the outer angle; at length it iſſues out ſome thin fibres, 
which being joined with the firſt pair are diſtributed to the outer membranes of the eye, fo that this 
ſecond pair is propagated onely to four muſcles of the eye, and to that which lifts up the eyc-lid, 
The uſe of this pair is to impart the faculty ofmotion to the mulcles of the eyes. 

The third pair ariſes with a very ſmall Nerve out of the lower, and hinder part of the marrow 
of the brain, and runs dirc&ly forward under the baſis of the brain , being tied to the ſecond con-. 
jugation 3 together with which it enters into the Orb of the eye through the ſaid ſecond hole of 
the wedge-bone. By and by it is divided into four branches, of which the firlt offers a little branch 
to the upper and greater of the oblique muſcles of the eye, or that called the muſcle of the Pulley, 
and then falling out through the hole of the fore-head bone above the orb of the eye, in the skin 
and muſcle of the fore-head , which ought rather to be called the muſcle of the eye-brows. This 
branch is diligently to be taken notice of becauſe I have long fince obſerved, that it being hurt 
with a ſlight wound, the eyc-lid fell down, whileſt the muſcle of the eye-brow by reaſon thereof 
fell into a Palſie. I have ſeen alſo the ſame Paltie cauſed by cold and narcotick Medicins, fumewhat 
unreaſonably applied for the procuring of ſleep. But hence alſo a reaſon may be rendered, why 
Hippocrates, Prognoſtick, 1. reckons it among the ſigns of death in acute diſeaſes to ileep with the eyes 
halt open. For this is an ill ſign for that reaſon, becauſcit ſignities that the Nerves are very much 
dried, and ſothebrain it ſelf, whence it comes to paſs that they who are ſo diſcaſed, for the molt 
part ſuffering Convullions afterward die. In ſome allo a fore-runner of the Falling-lickneſs is wont 
to ariſe from the ſame cauſe in the eyc-lids, the eyes and the whole face, when this third pair is 
pluckt by the humours begetting the Falling-ſickneſs, and fo a convullion of the eyes and face is 
cauſed. The ſecond branch is carried downward, and falls out through the hole of the fourth bone 
of the upper Jaw, which is under the orb of the cye, and preſently {cattering into more propaga- 
tions on the torc-part of the face, is ſpent upon the muſcles that move the upper lip and wing of the 
noſe outward, as alſo upon the lip it ſelf, and the gums of the tecth , called Inciſorii, or ſhredders. 
Thz:third is ſent through the hole of the ſecond bone of the upper Jaw, behind the caruncle that is 
placed in the inner angle of the eye, to the wide cavity of the noltrils, being ſpread throughout its 
coat, whereby it comes to paſs that it is endued with a very ſharp ſenſe, and being but lightly toncht 
cauſes ſneezing. The fourth goes out through that creviſe which is betwixt the hrlt bone of the 
upper jaw and the wedge-bone,in the outer angle of the cyc,or through the fourth hole of the wedge- 
bone, and departs to the inner ſide of the temporal muſcle. The uſe of this pair is to convey the 
faculty of moving to the ſaid muſcles. 

The fourth pair ariſes out of the marrow of the brain on the back fide, goes out of the skull 
through the ſixth hole of the wedge-bone, and running ſtrait down, propagates three branches from 
it ſelf. The firſt is preſently aftcr its going out of the skull, which being wriched ſometimes about 
in the manner of the tendrels of a Vein or Gourd, and united to two ſprigs of the auditory Nerve 

(of which we are to ſpeak next) afterwards diſtributes ſurcles to the temporal muſcle that litts up the 
lower jaw, and that which moves it forward from the head, as alſo to the muicles of the checks. 
After this the pair running farther down, iſſues forth a ſecond branch, which propagates ſurcles in 
order to the gums of the upper cheek-tecth called the grinders, and allo to the teeth themſelves. 
The third branch iſſuing forth from the back-lide of the Nerve, and entering the hole of the lower 
jaw-bone that is borcd in the inner ſurface of it, at the original of the proceſſes, beltows little 
branches in order to the roots of the teeth, and at length going torth through the tore-moſi hole in 
the outer ſurface is terminated in the lowerlip, and skin of it. The remainder of this Nerve is ſpent 
upon the coat of the tongue near to the root, and gives it the power of diltinguilhing fapors or taſting, 

But note in this place, that theſe two pairs which we have now recounted, I ſay, the third and 
fourth are commonly reckoned for one by Anatomilts, and that the third 3 but with this diſtinCtion, 


that they ſay this very pair ariſes with a double root; the one {maller, and the other thicker. _—_ 
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call that the ſmaller root, which we {et down for the third pair 3 that the thicker, which we make 
the fourth. But we dittinguiſh them, becauſe indeed they arc not joined together, neither in their 
origina), nor in their progreſs. But that which they account for the fourth pair, ſeems not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the third 3 as Valuerda himſelf grants, 1ib.7. Anatom.cap.4. | 

The hitch pair ifſucs out of the marrow of the brain drawn out in length, on that ſide whereon a The fifth pair 
part of the cerebellum or after-brain 1s joined to it, ariſing out of two Nerves, of which the one is Its original. * 
{ofter, the other harder. Theſe go out of the membrane together, and enter the organs of hearing, Its rw@ parts, 
through the hole of the temple bone, that is bored in the (tony proceſs thereof, being a large one 
and winding, Aftcr this that harder part goes forthwith to the forc-lide, being carried through a The harder, 
peculiar channcl, and returns backward again obliquely through the ſame bone, and departs into 
the hrlt cavity of the inner ear. From thence being more reflected, it ſends forth two propaga- 
tions, one higher, the other lower but both paſs through their peculiar holes. The upper is car- 
ried through the tranſverſe hole of the ſame bone, through which alſo a little vein paſſes into 
the organ of hearing and a little after it is come forth of it, it is joined with that branch of the 
fourth pair (as we have delivered, but as others commonly count the pairs of the third) which we 
told you was writhed about, like the tendrel ofa Vine. The lower goes out through the third hole 
of the ſame bone, which is very narrow and winding and being carried overthwart above the 
muſcle of the lower jaw, that moves it ſidewards, deſcends into the chops, having difſeminated a 
pretty many propagations into the noſtrils, But forthwith it is joined with the propagation of the 
tourth pair, that reſembles the tendrel ofa Vine, or that ſprig which goes to the tongue, from which 
it paſles to the roots of the teeth and mulcles of the cheeks, as alſo to the skin that goes about the root 
of the outer, or littlecar. Anatomiſts do believe, that by the means of the branch it comes to 
paſs, that they who are born deaf, are for the mol} part dumb alſo. But that ſofter part of The loft part. 
this pair is carried together with the hard part and when it is come to that firſt cavity of the innet 
car, it is ſpread throughout it in manner of a membrane, and fo it deſerves to be called the Auditory Irs uſe. 
Nerve, as miniſtring all the ſpirits that ſerve for hearing, 

The fixth pair ariles ſomewhat more toward the lower and hinder part than the fifth, and not The fixth 
with one, but with many little Nerves ſevered from each other, which forall that are preſently Pe. . | 
joined together, although they do not cloſe ſoas to make one onely, but two diſtin oncs always, ——_— 
yet are they contained in one membrane, ariſing from the Dura meninx of the brain, which hath 
deceived many, ſo that they have accounted them for one. Being thus joined, they deſcend both 
together out of the sKkull, through the ſecond and third hole of the nowl bone; through which ., _ |... 
ſame the leſſer branch of the fleepy Artery, and the greater of the Jugular vein enter into the skull. ggerye. 
There being then two Nerves, the one in its egreſs inclines more to the tore-part of the ſaid hole, and 
is the leſſer of the two; the other to the hinder part, and is the greater. That preſently after its go- 
ing forth of the skull, tends ſtraight downward to the muſcles of the tongue and chops, and to the 
parts placed in the mouth, upon which it is wholly conſumed. 

This on the contrary {ends its firſt propagation to the muſcles ſeated on the back fide of the neck, The greater 
eſpecially tothe firlt muſcle of the ſhoulder-blade, called Crcwllaris or theCowl-muſcle, and then ad- Nerve, and its 
hering to the ſeventh pair, and the aforeſaid Artery and Vein, by the benefit of certain membranes, Propagations. 
it runs down to the fide of the throttle, to whoſe muſcles, eſpecially thoſe ſeated in the inner cavity, 
it diſtributes ſurcles overthwart. Here many propagations of Nerves meeting together, and parting 
aſundcr again, a certain texture is made, wherein knots are found not unlike to the glandules that 
are tied to the divarications of the veſſels; which was firſt obſerved by the moſt learned Anatomiſt 
Fallopius , who would have it reſemble the body of onealive. But the greater Nerve it felt going 
into the middle betwixt thoſe ſame veſſels which I ſpake of, is carried leifurely from the throttle to 
the rough Artery, and running down at the fide thereof, tends to the cheſt, 

But betore it enters thereinto, it is divided over the hollow of the neck into two branches, of The branches 
which one is the outer and leſs, the other the inner and greater. We ſhall now ſpeak briefly of of the greater 
the diſtribution and propagations of them, but ſo that being the right Trunk isdifſeminated into Nerves 
another manner than the Ictt, we ſet down the Hiltory of cach by it felt; and tirlt of the right, then 
of the lett. 

The outer branch then of the right Nerve ſends out propagations preſently after the diviſion to The propage- 
the muſcle that kends the head, called Maſtoideys, as alſo to that of the bone hyoides, called ſterng- tons of the 
byoides, and that of the Larinx or thrcttle, called ſternotbyroides; after this it enters the cavity of \re _ 
the cheſt, and when it comes to the Axillary Artery , ifſues forth from its inſide ſometimes three, Yerye. © 
ſometimes two ſurclcs, one under another, which are turned about the faid Axillary Artery, as it t. 
were an axel-tree, or (to ſay truly) a kind of pulley, and cloſing together make one Nerve, which 
being falined to the right ſide of the rough Artery, by the benctit ot a membrane, runs back trom 
the lowcr part thercot to the higheſt, and haſtes to the right fide of the throttle, leaning upon a glan- 
dule which is placed at the root of the right tide. Having palt this, it is forthwith divided into 
many ſurcles , which are ſpent upon the muſcles of their own fide, which are placed in the 
throttle, and have their heads downward , giving motion to them. And this Nerve is called 
Recurrens, the returning one from its progreſs, and is very famous among all, being ſo made by 
$kilful Nature with great wiſdom , that it might be inſerted into the muſcles of the throttle , whole 
heads look downward, when all the Nerves that give motion, ought to be inſerted into the 
heads, and to look towards the end, not on the contrary. And becauſe the throttle is an organ 
of the voice, but the voicc cannot be uttered without motion of the muſcles, that either open the 
cartilages of the throttle, or ſhut them; therefore theſe Nerves, which impart to the muſcles 
the power of moving and contraQing, themſelves , being either bound hard or cut off, it hap- 
pens for that cauſe, that the voice is taken away, This may be very handſomely ſhewn in Dogs, 
or in a Hog, becauſe one continually makes a noiſe with barking , the other with a” - 
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For one of theſe Nerves being cut off, half the voice is taken away 5 but both being cut, it is wholly 
loſt, The recurrent propagation being thus conſtituted, the outer branch running down obliquely 
under the hollow of the ncck , after that by the way it hath diſtributed furcles of an indifferent big- 
nels into the Plewra, or mcmbrane of the ribs, and into the coat of the lungs, and given others to the 
pericardium or purſe of the heart, and to the heart it ſelf, it deſcends farther within the duplication 
of the mediaſtinum, and near to the rack-bones is divided into two branches, which make the right 
Nerve of the left orifice of the tomach, are carried obliquely, and'then picrcing through the midriff, 
together with the gullet, to which for all that they afford never a branch , are conſumed upon 
the left orifice of the ſtomach, with many branches like a little Net, and fo encompals it together 
with the left Nerve, that it ſeems wholly to conſiſt of Nerves. Hence there is fo great a ſympathy of 
the ſtomach, not onely with the brain but with the heart alſo; that ſuch diſeaſcs as pain the upper 
orifice, ſeem to be of the heart, and indeed ſo they are, the ſame heart ſuffering pain, bcauſe of this: 
Nerve being pained. And this is the true cauſe, to wit, the communion of this Nerve, not the near. 
nels of both the entrails, as others ſay. The inner branch goes to the inner fide of the root of the 
firſt rib of the cheſt, and cleaving to the Rack-bones under the Plexra, runs down through the roots 
of the reſt of the ribs, taking, to it alittle branch from every one of the intercoſtal Nerves that iſſue 
out of the back bone; then paſſing through the midriff with the Deſcendent Trunk of the great 
Artery it is carried as'far as tothe Os ſacrum or great bone, at the region whereof it iſſues out 
three propagations, which are diſtributed into the natural inner parts. The firſt goes tothe lower 
membrane of the Kall, and deſcending through it is partcd into three little branches, of which one is 
diſtributed to the right ſide of the ſame membrane, and to that part of the Colick gut that isjoined 
into it : Another the leaſt of them, and a very ſmall one, to the guts duodenum and the jejunzun 
about its beginning : the third to the bottom of the ſtomach on the right fide, and to the upper 
membrane of the Kall, which is ſomething the larger. That which remains of this propagation 
is ſpent upon the hollow part of the Liver and the bladder of Gall. The ſecond goes into the 
right kidncy, and the membrane thereof, The third, which is greater than cither ofthe former, 
delcending to the tirlt rack-bone of the loins, reaches intothe right fide of the Meſentery and into 
the Guts that are tied thereto cntering the center of the Meſentery in company of an Artery 
and a Vcin, The remainder goes into the bladder , and in Women into the right ſide of the 
bottom of the Womb. But the outer braych of the left Nerve ſaving that in its deſcent it hath 
oftercd ſprigs both to the Plewra , or _ inveſting the rib, and to the coat of the lungs, and 
that outwardly, as alſo to the purſe of the heart, and heart it ſelt inwardly, at that part of the 
Dcſcendent Trunk of the great Artery, where it firſt ifſues out of the heart. and is bowcd to thc 
back bone, it ſends forth three ſurcles which returning to the ſaid Artery cloſe together into one 
Nerve, which is called ſiniſter recrerrens nervus , the left returning Nerve, and in like manner as the 
right one, takes its progreſs upward, and is propag, ito the muſcles of the Larinx, or throttle. 
Atter this it ifſucs out a ſmall ſprig, which is dittributed through the baſis of the heart , and coat 
of it in manncr of hairs. Afterward the remainder deſcends inclining, it felt obliquely to the 
right , and goes to the upper orifice of the Stomach, in the right fide whereof it is diffuſed, as 
the right branch was before into the left ſide, being divided into many little branches in manner of 
a Net. From this a ſurcle is carried down along the upper part of the Stomach to the Pylorus, or 
lower orifice, which when it hath as it were interwoven with ſome ſprigs, it goes into the hollow 
of the Liver. Thc inner branch firſt of all takes to it propagations from the intercoſtal Nerves, and 
then paſſing through the midriff is divided into three. The firſt of them goes overthwart to the 
Splcen, and in the way ſhoots out two ſprigs 3 one, which is likewiſc ſent into the lower membranc 
ot the Kall and part of the Colick gut, which is tied thereto 3 another into the Ictt fide of the bot- 
tom of the ſtomach , and into the upper membrane of the Kall. The ſecond propagation goes 
into the left ſide of the Meſentery, and the guts of that place z ſometimes allo it iſſues ſprigs, which 
run out with the ſeminary veſſels through the procefles of the Peritonexm, or rim of the belly to the 
teſticles. The third goes to the left Kidney, and the fat membrane thereof, The remainder of the 
branch paſſes to the lcft ſide of the bladder and of the bottom of the Womb. The ule of this pair 
is maniteſt enough, as being very notorious, whe the outer branch beltows little boughs upon the 
middle bowels, but the inner upon all thoſe of the loweſt belly, and the right branch upon thoſe of 
the right ſide, the left on thoſe of the left, Belides this uſe it conduces by the returning branches 
allo to the framing of the voice, by imparting the faculty of motion to the muſcles of the 
throttle, 

The ſeventh pair ariſes in the utmoſt part of the nowl-bone , where the marrow of the brain is 
ready to go out of the skull, and ſo is counted the hardeſt of all the Nerves that have their original 
within the skull, - But it ariſcs in ſome roots ſeparated from cach other, which joining together on 
both ſides into one, it goes out of the skull through the fourth and fifth holes of the nowl-bone 
(which are planted betwixt that greateſt one, which opens a way tor the deſcent of the ſpinal mar- 
row, and that, at which the ſixth pair goes out) and preſently after its cgrcſs is involved in one 
common membrane with the ſixth pair, whence ſome not ſo diligently oblcrving it, have bclieved 
that they were mixed one with another; and thus they deſcend together, When it comes to the 
root of the tongue,'it diſtributcs ſurcles into all the muſcles thereot, ſending over fome allo to cer- 
tain muſcles of the bone hyoides, and of the throttle, as alſo to thoſe which take their beginning from | 
the appendix called ſtyloides. The ule of this conjugation is to carry down the taculty of icnſc and 
motion from the brain to the muſcles of the tongue. 

To theſe ſeven pairs, which are commonly ſo numbred, weadd an eighth, which makes the 
Nerves of Smelling , by which a faculty is derived from the brain of apprehending the odors of 
things without. Theſe are commonly affirmed to ariſe out of the marrowy ſubſtance of the brain, 


in the baſis thereof, near to the firlt pair 3 but the new diſſection of the brain, and which is 
pertormed 
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performed by turning it upſide down, hath taught us that they ariſe at the utmoſt ſides of the brain, 
in that part which is above the holes of the ears, whereby it is manifeſt, that hitherto onely one half 
\ of them hath been ſhewn. They are very ſharp at their original, and diſtant one from the other, but 
going, forward by degrees, betwixt the uppermoſt and middle prominence of the brain, they grow 
thickcr, and draw nearer one to another, and fo at length they lie down above the ſi or cavities 
of the ſpongy bone within the skull, Thele are thruſt into the mammillary proceſſes of the brain : 
but Ga/en and Marinus (whom almoſt all Anatomilts have followed) would not call them by the 
name of Nerves, although they altogether agree therewith in their colour, courſe, and uſe, becauſe 
they neither have productions like the reſt of thenerves.nor goout of the cavity of the skull : but truly 
they ſcem tome to commit no other a ſophiſm than they who have expelled the teeth out of the 
number of the Bones, bccauſe they arc not inveſted on the out-fide with a membrane, as others are, 
although ncither this makes any thing to the eſſence of the Bones,nor that to the eſſence of the Nerves, 


Rm ———_ 


—_ 


CHAP. IL 
Concerning the Nerves of the Spinal Marrow. preperly ſo called, and firſt of thoſe of the Rack:bones of the Necks 


Ature, the wiſe Parentof all things, as ſhe hath framed the Nerves, that they might ſerve The Spinal 

N tor the carrying, of the facultics and ſpirits that are generated in the brain, becauſe the Marrow. 

brain it {elf could not be diffuſed through the whole body : ſo when the ſame could not 
conveniently beſtow Nerves upon all the parts, by reaſon of their too great diſtance, ſhe made the 
Spinal Marrow, which is nothing elſe but the marrow of the after-brain and brain, extended through 
the long Conduit-pipe of the Rack-bones of the back. And therctore we having alrcady viewed 
thulc Nerves which take their original from the marrow of the brain, whileſt it is yet contained in 
the skull 3 it remains now that we take a view of them allo which come from the ſpondyls of the 
Back-bone : But it is called Marrow, not that it hath any afhnity by reaſon of its ſubttance with the Why ir is cal- 
marrow of the bones. but becauſe like Marrow it is containcd within the Rack-bones 3 but the ſyh- £4 Marrow. | 
{tance thereof is like that of the brain, which it felt alſo Plato called Marrow and it is named alſo 
the Spinal Marrow, or of the Back, to dittinguiſh it from both thoſe that are containcd in the Back- 
bone, but cither in the skull, as the brain, or in the hollowneſs of the bones, as that which is properly _ 
called Marrow. This {ubſtance is covered with two mcnibranes, no otherwiſe than the brain it ſelf I* 15 wrapt up 
is, from whence it takcs its original, the one thick, the other thinner, which arc inveited with a certain _ ram 

OY ancs. 
third ſtrong and membranous covering, that Galen thought to be the ligament of the Rack-bones. 

But it was madc to that cnd, that it might ditiribute {cn{e ard motion to the Muſcles and Mem- 

brancs, to which thoſe pairs of the brain do not reach. Therefore when there is a good number of The Conjuga- 
Nerves ariſing therctrom, yct we {hall cafily reduce. them to ſome certain Claſſes or Companies, if we ©1915 or Pairs 
ſay that they all make up thirty pairs, of which ſeven belong to the marrow whilett it is carried — ——_ 
through the Rack-bones of the Neck twelve whileſt it is carricd through thoſe of the cheſt ; tive ; 
through thoſe of the loins and latily, fix to that which is containcd in the holes ot the Os ſacrum, or 

great bone. But thele Nerves goout through the holes of the Rack-bones, and either with a double 

original on the fore and hinder part, asit happens in the two firſt conjugations of the neck, and tive 

of thc great bone, which ari{e not from the ſides, that is, from the right or lett part, but ifſue forth two 

branches before and behind 3 or el{e with a fingle one, through the hole bored in both tides of the 
Rack-bones, as happens in all the reſt of the pairs, in which one Nerve iflues trom the right fide, the 

other from the left. But the firſt and ſecond pair have a double beginning, 1ctt if they thould ariſe 

with a {ing]e onc, that bcing {oriewhat thicker might have been hurt by the joints of the Rack-bones; 

or if the hole thould be made larger, the Rack-bone (which was {mall enough ot it {elt') thould be lia- 

ble to breaking. Therctorc that both theſe evils might be avoided, the wife Opiticer made a double 

beginning, one on the tore-part, another on the hinder, But the right branches go every where to 

the right tide, the lctt to the Jett, and they arc diſtributcd on both ſides attcr the fame maniicr, 

The firſt Pair thercof | rab.1.n.1. Jarifcs with its firlt and foremott propagation | t4b.1.B] from the The firſt pair 
fore-part of the Spinal Marrow, and paſſes out betwixt the nowl-bone, and the tirti rack-bone of the ® the neck, 
neck, near to the {des of that round ligament, wherewith the Tooth-like proceſs of the ſecond rack- 
bone is ticd to the forc-lide ot the nowl-bone, avd lo it is diſtributcd into the Muſcles over the neck 
and under the gullet that bend theneck. With the other and hinder propagation, | :ab.2,fig.1.C ] 
it likewilſc falls out throng the hole, that is common ro the nowl-bone, and firlt rack-bone of the 
neck, towards the hinder part, but with a double fprig, one of which being {mall is ſpent upon the 
leſſer ſtrait muſcles and the upper oblique ones that extend the head 3 the other reaches out into the 
beginning of the muſcle which litts up the Shoulder-blade 

The ſecond pair | t4b.1.2. | with its fore-branch | tab.1.D)] (which is flenderer than the hinderone, Tp. fecona 
though both of them ſcem ſmall enough) ariſing trom the forc-part of the Marrow, goes torth betwixt pair, 
the hrſt and {ccond rack-bones at the fide of the Tooth-like proceſs, which branch1s dittributcd into 
the Muſclcs that lie upon theneck, as well as the fore-branch of the firſt pair, which is wrapped to- 
gcther with it, and is almolt wholly ſpent upon the skin cf the face. With its hinder branch | zab.2, 
fig.1. E | it flips out through the ſides of the backward proceſs of the ſecond rack-bone, but pretently 
is cleft into two branches of uncqual bigneſs, of which that which is the thicker | t2b.2.fig.1. F. ] tends 
from the forc-part to the hinder,where the Muſcles ſeated on both tides of the hinder part of the neck 
do mect together,and there being mixed | tab,2, fig.1, G |] with the third propagation ot the third pair 
of the nerves, it runs out through the middle of the ſaid manfcles, returning trom the hinder to the 
forc-parts, and ſo is diſtributed into all the skin of the head, as far as to the top of the Crown | tab.2. 
fig.1, H ]asallo tothe cars. Theother branch, which is the flenderer, isinſerted into the great lirait 


muſcles, and the lower oblique ones, that extend the head. Galen makes mention of thels branches 
lib. 
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lib.4. de locis affet. which place we ſhallnot think much to tranſcribe hither, it making very much 
to the illuſtration of the uſe of this kind of learning. Not long lince, ſays he, they ulcerated the head 
of a certain man, by laying on medicins vehemently heating, thinking by this means his ſenſe, that 

* was greatly impaired, might be recovered. But we cured this very man, having found out the ſeat 
of the diſeaſe as well from other accidents, as from the primitive or procatarCtick cauſes. For we 
diligently examined him about every one of them, and found that this was one 3 when he had wal- 
ked in much rain cauſed by a violent wind, his Cloak was wet about his neck, fo that he felt himſelF 
affe&ted with a vehement cold in that part 3 ſo then if you know that four Nerves aſcend from the 
firſt Rack of the back-bone to the head, from which the skin about it receives its ſenſe, you will eaſily 
find out the ſeat of the diſcafez that therefore being healed, the skin of the head was healed allo, as 
having,no primary diſcaſe. 

Thethird pair | :ab.1.3.]ifſues out of the common hole in the ſides, which is betwixt the ſecond 
and third Rack-bones, and preſently after it gets out, is cleft into two branches, of which the more 
forward one [ tab. 1.1] is ſubdivided into four propagations. The firlt | tab.2, K | goes to the tirſt 
bending mulcle of the neck, or the long one: the ſecond | tb.1. L ) runs down, and being united 
with a ſprig of the fourth pair | tab.1. QT ends in the muſcles that lic under the gullet. The third 

tab.1, M] climbs up, and joining with the thicker branch of the ſecond pair but now mentioned 

-tab.2.fig.1.F] is ſpent upon the skin of the hinder part of the head. The fourth | zab.1.N ]is im- 
parted to the tranſverſe muſcles, or to the hrſi pair of the extenders of the neck, and to that which 
lifts up the ſhoulder-blade, of which two muſcles, that tends in the tranſverſe proceſſes of the neck, 
this begins therein 3 and at length it is digeſted into the ſquare muſcle that draws down the cheeks, 
which is called: by Galen 7 oven wages. The hinder branch | tab. 2.fig.i. O]is implanted into 
the ſecond pair of muſcles that extend the cheſt. 

The fourth pair [taþ.1. n«mb.F] iſſues out of the common hole of the third and fourth Rack-bones, 
and like the third pair is divided into two unequal branches. The more forward and greater [ zab.1. 
P] is ckft into three other twigs, of which the firſt [ zab.1. Q } is joined. with another branch of 
the third pair [zab.1. L] and goes to the firſt long pair of muſcles that bend theneck. Another [ tab, 
1.R |] goes to the tranſverſe muſcle, or firſt of thoſe which extend the neck, and to the firlt ot the 
ſhoulder-blade, called Czcullaris, the Cowl-muſcle. © The third | tab.1.S] being ſmaller than the other, 
and joined with a muſcle of the fifth pair, and another branch of the ſixth pair, near to the mediaſti- 
nm or membrane that parts the cheſt in the middle, and above the Pericardizm paſſes on downward, 

that out of theſe three principles the Nerve of the midriff may be madeup. The hinder branch | zab. 
2. fig. 1. T ] goes toward the ſpine or ridge, under the muſcles which are placed thereabout, to which 
alſo it affords a good number of branches, and from thence being led downward between the muſcles 
on both ſides of the neck, it is carried to the ſquare muſcle that draws down the cheeks. In this 
place it is worth our labour to inquire what may be the reaſon, that they who are troubled with a 
Reſolution, or deprivation of motion in the whole body, have nevertheleſs the motion of their midriff 
for a while free : ſome make anſwer that this happens, becauſe, although no ſpirits are ſent over from 
the brain, yet they may be diffuſed out of the fnarrow of the back. But theſe men beg the queſtion, 
when we ſuppoſe that no ſpirits come from. hence, becauſe we ſee that all the muſcles of the whole 
body, to which nerves are ſent trom the marrow of the back, are reſolved or deprived of mo- 

tion, . Theretore I thought fit to ſeek out for another anſwer, and to ſay that the midriff hath two 
motions, one that is voluntary, which we uſe whileſt we breath ſtrongly 3 another natural one, when 
the fibres are extended and contracted of themſelves. A man theretore is preſerved by this natural 
motion, when we ſce that breathing is little, and weak, and as much as ſuthces that the lungs may 

be moved a little. 

The fifth pair | tab. 1. numb. 5.] goesout betwixt the fourth and fifth rack-bones, and like the 

two laſt foregoing, is clett into two branches, The forwarder of them | zab.1. U.} ifſues forth ſome 

ropagations. The hrit| zab.1. betwixt Uand 6 ] goes to the muſcles that bend the neck. Another 
7 Gs X | together with propagations of the fourth and fixth pairs, ſometimes alſo of the ſeventh, 
to wit, then when the branch of the fourth is wanting, deſcends near to the (ide of the gullet through 
the fore part of the Rack-bones ot theneck, and is implanted into the midriff, and fo makes the mid- 
riffNerve. The third | ab.1. Y ] is carried through the upper part and outlide of the arm, to the 
ſecond muſcle of the arm, to wit, that which litts it up, called Deltoides, from whence little branches 
are ſent over to the hir{t and ſecond, that is, to the cowl-mulcle, and thelitter up of the ſhoulder-blade. 
The fourth propagation | zab.1.b | at theneck. of the ſhoulder-blade is cleft into two, of which the 
former | tab.1.c | goes into the muſcle Delzoides at that part where it arifes from the clavicle or canal- 
bone: the latter and thicker zab.1.d ] is inſerted into the fourth pair of muſcles of the bone hyvides, 
called coracobyoideum, and from thence imparts a ſmall branch to the upper muſcle over the ſhoulder- 
blade called freperſcaprlaris, and to the muſcle Deltoides, where it ariſes trom the ſpine of the ſhoulder- 
blade. The hinder branch | 2ab.2. fig. 1. e] is writhen toward the back-bone, and diliributed in the 
ſame manner as the hinder branch ot the fourth pair is, 

The ſixth pair | tab.1.nzm.6. |] goes out under the fifth rack-bone, and in like manner as the other 
pairs are, is divided into two branches. The forwarder and greater | tab.1.t | after it hath propaga- 
ted that ſprig, [ rab.1.g ] which we ſaid is joined with the fourth and hitth pair, | :ab.1.S and X ]to the 
making up of the nerve of the midriff | zab.1.] paſſing on farther is united with the two next fol- 
lowing pairs, the ſeventh of the neck, and the firlt of the cheſt, and is again feparated trom them, and 
then again being joined with them it ſo weaves a certain net-like texture, from which nerves are if- 
ſucd forth, that go tothe arm. The hinder tab. 2.fig.1.1] is carried to the hind muſcles which ex- 
tend the head and neck. 

The ſeventh pair | zab.1. 2.7. ] is derived from the matrow of the neck, and iſſues forth through 


the common hole of the ſixth and ſeventh xack-bones. The forwarder and greater branch _ 
tas, 


- 
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[ tab.1. my is joined preſently after its egreſs with the fixth nerve of the neck , and the firſt of the 
chcit, and for the greater part is carried with the reſt to the arm. The hinder lefſer branch [ tab. 2. 
fig. 1. n. ] goes to the muſcles, that lie upon the neck, and to the ſquare one, that draws down the 
checks. 


CHAP. IJIL 
Concerning the Nerves of the marrow of the rack-bones of the Cheſt. 


Welve Conjugations of Nerves ifſue torth from the ſpinal marrow, whileſt it runs through 

| the rack-bones of the back, as the moi learned Veſalins hath rightly opinioned, however 

there are but eleven holes bored in the twelve rack-bones thereof,as Columbus objected. becauſe 

the firſt pair paſſes out between the lafi rack-bone of the neck and the tirlt of the back, wheretore it 

ought to be numbred rather among the pairs of the cheſt, than thoſe of the neck. All theſe conju- 

eations after thcir egreſs are divided into two; and the one branch which is the greater, always 

bends forward the other which is the leſs is bent to the hinder parts, and to the muſcles that lie 
upon the back. 

The firſt pair then | rab.1, nm.$, | of the nerves which ifſue forth from the marrow of the cheſt, The fir% p2ir. 

oes out of the common hole of the ſeventh rack-bone of the neck and the firſt of the cheſt, in the 
Line manner as the tive pairs laſt mentioned do, and in like ſort alſo is forthwith divided into two 
branches. The forwarder and greatct | tab. 1.0] is united | tab. 1. p ] partly with the ſeventh nerve Its fore- 
of the neck, partly with the ſecond of the chelt, in that manner which we have before explained 3 and >iavcn- 
ſo afterward is wholly conſumed upon the arms, excepting one propagation | zab.1.q] which ariling 
at the beginning of it, is joined with the ſaid nerves, and runs into the fore-parts near the length of 
the firſt rib of the cheſt to the breſt-bone, beſtowing a ſprig upon the ſubclavian muſcle, after that 
being reflected upward is ſpent upon the muſcles, which take their original from the top of the brelt- 
bone : ſuch are:the muſcle that bends the head called Maſtoideus 3 that which draws down the bone 
byoides or ſternohyoidews, and the firſt of them which extend the buckler-like griſile of the throttle, cal- 
led thyroides, or the muſcle ſternothyroidexus, But to the two laſt ſometimes branches are ſent over 
from the {ixth conjugation of the brain, and the third of the chett. The fame branchalſo when it 
hath palt the arm-pit, being ready to go tothe arm, iſſues forth a certain other propagation from its 
hinder part, which gocs to the muſcles {eated in the hollownels of the thoulder-blade. The hinder Irs hindet 
and leſs branch | tab.2. fig.1.r ]lics hid under the muſcles which grow tothe rack-bones, and imparts ?ranch. 
{ome propagations to the ſecond bending, muſcle of the neck, and to them which extend the head and 
neck ; but when it hath attained to the ſpine of the ſeventh rack-bone, it goes overthwart to the 
lower fide, and diliributes ſurcles into the ,firft muſcle of the thou}der-blade, or that like a Monks 
Cowl, and in the third of ehe ſame, called Rhomboides, as alſo into the upper of the hindmolt ſaw- 
muſcles. 

The ſecond pair | tab. 1. num.g. | breaks out betwixt the firſt and ſecond racKk-bones of the cheſt, The ſecone 
and is clett likewiſe into two branches. Theforwarder | tab.1.5} is unitcd with the firlt pair of the Pile. 
cheſt 3 and thus the firſt and ſecond pairs of the cheti are united by turns, with the tifth, tixth, and mas cg; 
ſeventh of the neck, that the one arc not diſccrned from the other, but make a net not unlike to thoſe 
things which hang at Cardinals hats; from which afterward all the nerves that go to the axms, itfuc 
forth and take their original. This ſpreads out a branch | tab.4.t ] which goes turward through the 

diſtance betwixt the ribs, according to the courſe ot the firit rim, as far asto the brett yone, 
ming the firlt Intercoſial nerve, from which ſurcles | rab.1.u | are diſtributed into the muſcles that 
lie upon the chelt. The hinder branch | tab.2.fig. 1. x | hath the ſame diſſemination with that of the The hinder 
foregoing pair. One. 

The other ten pairs | tab.1. numb. 10,11, 12. and ſo on to 19 incluſwely] of the nerves of the cheſt, The orticr ren 
obſerve the ſame manner both of their riſe and diftribution, For they all iſſue out of the common pars. 
holes of the rack-bones at the ſides, and preſently after their;egrels are clett into two branches of = 
unequal bigneſs, one of which is the forwarder and greater, the other the inner and leſs, The tor- 7Netr fore- 
ward branches | tab.1,y](which make the nerves between the ribs) are carricd into the forclide, and Yen 
cach of them attords a little branch in order according to its lengrh, to the inner branch ot the tixth 
pair, which deſcends under the plexra to the roots ot the rib Theſe branches arc joincd with the 
intercolial Veins and Arteries, together with which they pals along the rib of the tore-part through 
theſinus or channel, which is cut out on the lower and infide of the ribs. But they which belong to 
the true ribs, go on as far as to the breſt-bone 3 but they which belong to the baltard ones, are carricd 
into the forc-part of the Abdomen above the Peritonezm or rim of the belly. From theſe nerves many 
branches are difleminated into the muſcles between the ribs, not onely in the inner, but the outer 
ones allo, as well into the other | tab.1.z ] which lic upon the cheltz ſuch asare the tourth and ntth 
muſcles of the ſhoulder-bladc, or the two foremoſt Saw-muſcles, as alſo to the broad one, called Lz- 
tiſimus | tab.1.%. | that moves the arm backward from the breft, In like mannera propagation gocs 
from the hitth intercoſtal nerve, about the middlc of the rib paſſing through the intercotial muſcle mto 
the hrlt pair of the muſcles of the abdomen | tab.1.- ] as allo into the skin of the chett 3 and being di- 
vided in four parts is diſtributed into the pectoral mulcle that moves the arm forward to the breti, and 
alſo into the skin, from which ſome ſprigs do afterward go to the nipples of the brelt | tab. 1. | and 
impart to them a very ſharpſenſe, The hinder branches | tab.2 fig.1.4 ] go backward to the ſpine Their hinder 
or ridge, between the muſcles going to the rack-bones, which have the charge of extending the chett, branches. 
Yet are they not wholly ({pcnt upon the muſcles, but when they have now attained to the tops ot the 
ſpines, they tall out between the muſcles of both ſides, whereabout they are joined one to ancther, and 
ſo afterward they give nerves to all the muſcles which ariſe out ot the tops of the ſpines of the m 
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bones. Such are the firſt extending muſcle of the head, called Triangularis or Splenicus; the third 
muſcle of the ſhoulder-blade, or Rhomboides 3 the firſt of the ſhoulder-blade or Cxcullaris ;, the third 
broad muſcle that leads the arm away from the breſt, called Aniſcalptor, and the hinder ſaw-muſcle, 
A good number allo of ſurelcs arc diſtributed into the skin of the back, 


_—_— 


CHAP. IV. 
Concerning the Nerves of the Marrow of the Rack:bones of the Loins. 


Rom the ſpinal Marrow, whileſt it is carried through the firſt of the Loins, although there be 
onely four holes, yet hve pairs ifſue forth, the firlt being between the lalt rack-bone of the 
cheſt, and the firſt loins. But they go forth through the common holes, and being gone forth, 

arcdiſtributed in like manner as we have ſaid of the Nerve of the cheſt ; when from every one of 
them preſently after its going out, one branch, and that the greater, ſpreads it ſelf forward ; the other 
and leſs,backward. The foremoſt branches run to the muſcles of the abdomen, or outer and fore-part 
of the loweſt belly 3 the hindmoſt to them which lie upon the ſpines of the rack-bones, and the bones 
without aname, from whence they impart ſome little branches alſo to the skin that covers the loins. 
But the fore-branches are knit together, the firſt with the ſecond, the ſecond with the third, the 
third with the fourth, and the fourth with the fifth in the ſame faſhion as we have ſaid the nerves of 
the arm were, whileſt they make the net-like complication. 

The'firſt pair. The firſt pair then | zab.1. num.20, ]asthe reſt do alſo, going out under the Peritoneum or rim of the 
belly, through the common hole of the rack-bones, which is betwixt the laſt rack-bone of the cheſt 

Irs fore- and the firſt of the loins, preſently after its egreſs is cleft into two branches. The fore-branch, which 

branch. is greater, goes into the fie{hy parts of the midriff, and into the beginning of the firſt bending muſcle 
of the thigh, called Foxc, 

From this Nerve a certain ſurcle | tab.1.39. | takes its beginning, reaching out for the moſt part 

The hinder with the preparing artery to the teſticle. The hinder branch | tab.2. fig.1.num.42.] ſends propaga- 

one. tions into the mulcles that lie upon the back fide of the rack-bones of the loins, ſuch as are the hrit 
and third of them which extend the cheſt, that being called Dori longiſanus, this ſacrolumbus ; as alſo 
the muſcles which extcnd the loins : but when they iflue out from the tops of the ſpines, whereabout 
the ſaid muſcles are joined one to another, they run to the ſides, and are implanted into the broad 
muſcle that leads the arm outward from the brett, called Latiſimus. 

The ſecond, The ſecond pair [ tab.1. num.21.] goes out under the firſt bending muſcle of the thigh, called 5x5, 
betwixt the firlt and ſecond rack-bones of the loins. The fore-branch thereof is diltributcd to the 
ſecond bending muſcle of the thigh, that fills up the cavity of Os Zizm, or the hanch-bone, and the 
firſt bending one of the leg, called Faſcialis, as alſo to theskin of the thigh. The hinder branch go- 
ing out of the Abdomen 1s diſtributed to the three muſcles that extend the thigh, or the Glutei; and 
to that which extends the leg, called Membronoſus, the membranous muſcle. 

The third, The third pair [24b.1,nm.22. ] iſſues forth likewiſe under the firſt bending muſcle of the thigh, be- 
twixt the ſecond and third rack-bone, The fourth branch thereof paſſes over near to the hanch- 
bones, diſtributing two propagations 3 one which goes to the knee, and itsskin 3 another [ tab.1.51., 
which accompanies the vein of the inner ankle, called ſaphena. The inner branch is retleed and 
diſſeminated into the muſcles which lie upon the loins, 

The fourth, The fourth pair | zab.1.num.23. ] is the greateſt of all the Nerves of the loins, and being carried un- 
der the ſaid muſcle that bends the thigh, as alſo under the Os pubis or ſharc-bone, accompanies the 

. Crural Venand Artery. 

The fifth. The fifth and laſt pair [ tab. 1.nwm.24. ] iſſues out betwixt the fourth and fifth rack-bones ; the fore- 
branch whereof paſſes through the hole which is betwixt the hip-bone, the Os prbis or thare-bone, 
and the Os Tlium or hanch-bone, and diſtributes ſome propagations to the two mulcles that turn the 
thigh about, called Obturatores, others to the ſecond and third bending ones of the thigh, and others 
tothe muſcles of the yard. The hinder branch goes into the muſcles and skin upon the rack-bones. 


T— _— 
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CHAP. V. 


Concerning the Nerves of the Marrow of Os ſacrum, or the great bone, 


| Aſt of all from the Marrow which is contained in the rack-bones of the Os ſacrum, the ſix laſk 
The firſt pair, 


pairs of the nerves of the ſpinal marrow do iſſue forth. The firſt of theſe | tab.1. num.25,] 

goes out betwixt the laſt rack-bone of the loins and the firſt of the great or holy bone, in the 

very ſame manner as the reſt that ariſe out of the rack-bones of the loins, and likewiſe after the ſame 

ſort is divided into two branches, The fore-branch, although it be mixcd with the crural nerves, 

ſends yet a ſurcle | tab.1.43. | over near to the inner region of Os Tlinm, and is diſpcrſcd into-the 

muſcles of the abdomen, and into the ſecond bending one of the thigh. The hinder | tab.2 fig.1. num. 

44- | is diſſeminated into the muſcles that ariſe from the Os Tlirm, or hanch-bone, and eſpecially in- 

to the firſt of them that extend thethigh, or the greater Glutexs, as alſo into the skin of the buttocks. 

The other The other hive pairs have ſomething proper to themſelves, fo that before they go out of the bone, 
five patrs. they are every of them double on each tide, and ſo from every one of thern a double branch is carricd 
on each ſide, one to the fore-part, another to the hinder, The three uppermoſ of the forc-branches, 

as that of the firſt pair alſo, goto the Crxs, or parts of the body below the buttocks: the two lowclt 

go into the muſcles of the fundament and bladder ; and in women to the neck of the womb, in men 

to the yard; but in both ſexes to the outer privy parts. The hinder branches are diſtributed to the 

muſcles {eated on the backſide of the bones Tum and Sacrum. Of this ſort arc the firlt and third 
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extending muſcles of the cheſt, or Dori longiſſimys, the long muſcle of the back, and ſacrolumbus, that 
which bends the loins called ſacer, and the broad muſcle that leads the arm away from the brett ; as 
alſo the three which extend the thigh, being the authors of the buttocks, and therefore called g/ute;. 
the buttock muſcles. And this is the utmolt end of the ſpinal marrow, which reaching into the 
rump bone, called Os coceygis is in this manner terminated : And this is the hiſtory of the thirty pairs 
of the Nerves which go out of the ſpinal marrow , which is diligently and accurately to be commit- 
ted to the memory, that we may know to what place remedies ought to be applied, if at any time 
from ſome external cauſe, as by a fall from aloft, or a bruiſe, or ſome notable compreſſion any part 
ſhall have loſt either motion, or ſenſe, or both. For the remedies muſt be applicd always to the be- 
ginning of that Nerve, not to the place in which the ſymptom is perceived, 


_ 
——_—_— 


CHAP. VI. 


Concerning the Nerves which are diſtributed through the Arms. 


Hoſe Nerves being now cnumerated, which arc diſperſed through the muſcles of the thres 
| bellics, and the parts contained in them 3 it remains that we deſcribe thoſe alſo, which arg 
propagated through the artws, or extreme parts of the body, Here we mcet with them firſt 
which are diliributcd through the arms, whercot there are fix pairs commonly fet down by Anato- 
miſts ariſing trom the hifth, ſixth, and ſeventh pair of the nerves that come out of the marrow of the 
neck, and from the firſt and ſecond of thoſe which iflue out of the chelt. Theſe nerves go out through 
che common holes of the rack-bones, on both fides, and preſently after their going outare united one 
among another with their torwarder and greater branches, by and by are ſeparated one from another 
again, and joincd again, and finally ſeparated, fo that they ſeem to make out a certain net-like tex- 
ture, which cannot be better likened than to thoſe firings of Cardinals Hats. This implication of 
Nerves goes forth under the clavicle or collar-bone, about the place where the Axillary Veins and Ar- 
teries go out of the hollow of the cheſt , and trom this all the Nerves of the arm take their original. 
But their riſe is very uncertain by reaſon of their being ſo knit together z wherefore we in our rela- 
tion of them will rather tollow the footſteps of other men than our obſervations, left we ſhould ſeem 
to affect new opinions rathly, and without neceſſity, 

The tirft Nerve then | tab.1.e | which is carried to the arm, is a double propagation, namely the The firſt 
third and fourth cf the fore-branch of the fifth pair of the neck. For the one branch | tab.1.Y] is nerve of the 
carricd to the ſecond muſcle of the upper part of the arm called Deltoides, and to the skin that lies upon © 
it : the other| zab.1.b | goes toward the neck of the (houlder-blade, where it is clett into two branches; 
the former of which | z4b.1.c] goes into the muſcle Deltoides, where it ariſcs from the collar-bone z the 
latter | zab.1.d ] is inſerted into the fourth pair of the mulcles of the bone hyvides, called Coracohyoiderm, 
and from thence aftords a little branch to the upper ſuperſcapular muſcle, and the Deltoides at what 
place it ariſes from the ſpine of the (houlder-blade. This Nerve runs out through the hinder fide 
of the arm but the other five are carried through the arm-pit into the arm, and in the fame are 
{cattered into more branches. 

The ſecond Nerve | tab.1. 2] is thicker, and takes its original from that net-like complication, of The ſecond, 
which we ſpake 3 yet trom what nerve, cannot be evident enough. This is carried down through 15 Progrets 
the middle and fore-part of the arm, into which it enters under the firlt bender of the cubit, or the 
double-headed muſcle, at that part where its two heads are united one with the other, and where the 
tendons are inſerted both of the peGoral muſcle that leads the arm forward to the brelt, and of the 
Deltoides that lifts it up. Being, hid then under this muſcle it ſends forth two propagations | tab.1. | ns propage- 
one of each ſide, which enters into the two hcads of the muſcle biceps; and after that about the mid- vo 
dlc of the length of the upper part of the arm, going under the ſame double-headed muſcle, it ſhoots 
forth another ſprig | zab.1. F | by means whereof it is joined with the third nerve; and from thence 
deſcending it diliributcs in its progreſs a ſurcle | tab.1.8 ]trom its out-lide tothe head of the longer of 
the two muſcles of the radius or wand that turns the palm of the hand downward. When it is 
come tothe bending of the cubit, being led to the fleſhy membrane, near to the out-fide of the ten- 
don of the ſaid double-headed muſcle, it isdiftributcd into the skin, being divided into two bran- 
ches, of which onc is the outer, the other the inner 3 that is theſlenderer, this the thicker. Theouter Its branches. 
then | zab.1. being carried down a good way with a branch of the Cephalick vein through the in- Ll mm 
fide ot the cubit, is diſtributed | zab. 1.x] to the ſecond bone of the thumb. The inner branch | tab. a 
I. « | is ſubdivided under the common vein of the arm, or the middle one called Med;ana, into two 
branches, the outer whercof | tab.1. | going on obliquely under the skin leaving the vein gocs away 
toward the ragizs as far as to the writi : but the inner | tab.1. | being faltened to the inner branch of 
the Cephalick vcin, when it goes more obliquely in the region of the cubit is clett into two ſpecial 
branches, of which one | zab.1.7 ] isdiſtributed through the region of the lefler bone of the cubit, the 
other | tab.1. c through theregion of the greater bone to the wriſt, and from thence, that being palt, 
into the skin ot the intide of the hand, 

The hinder Nerve of the arm | tab.1. f ] or the third, which is carried to the arm, lies next under The third. 
the {econd, and in like manner with it ariſes from that net-like texture, This Nerve, whilelt it pales 
through the arm-pit,before it hath yet attained to the arm, brings forth a propagation | tab.1.5 | which 
is diſpcrſed under the skin betwixt the pcEoral muſcle that leads the arm to the breſt, and the muſcle 
Deltoides that lifts up the ſame. But when it hath firſt attained to the arm, it hides it (elf under the 
mulcle biceps, or tirlt bender of the cubit, and pafſing on downward together with the fecond nerve, 
it ſends out a little branch | zab.1. T ] into the head of the ſecond bending muſcle of the cubit. After 
this.deſcending, it receives a branch | zab.1.v ] from the ſecond Nerve, by means whereot they are joi- 
ned one with the othcr, and then it goes further through the — of the arm unto the bending « 
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The fourth. 


Jts propaga- 
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Trs two bran- 
ches, 
The outer, 


The inner, 


The fifth 
Nerve, 


The fixth, 
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the cubit, being always cqually diſtant from the ſecond Nerve, and is carried into the protuberation 
of the inlide of the arm, and the fore-part thereof, When it hath palt this, it iſſues forth many pro- 
pagations [ tab.1, ©] which together with the branches that are derived trom the hifth Nerve, which 
15 carried through the hinder region of the ſame protuberation, are diſtributed into the muſcles that 
are ſcated on the inſide of the cubit, and ariſe from the inner protuberation of the arm : ſuch are the 
two that bend the uttermoſt bones of the fore-tingers, and that which bends the third joint of the 
thumb. After this it ſcnds out another propagation, which is carried down between the ſaid muſcles 
through the radius together with a vein and artery to the wriſt 3 and paſſing through under the tranſ- 
verſe ligament, ſcatters ſome ſmall ſprigs into the muſcle that moves the thumb outward from the 
fingers, and the two that bend the firſt joint of the ſame. After this, when it is come to the palm of 
the hand, it is divided | zab.1. x ] into three branches; the firlt of which ſcatters two, twigs into the 
thumb, the ſecond as many into the fore-tinger, the third ſends one to the middle finger on the inſide. 
Thefourth Nerve | tab.2.fig.1.4 ]is the biggeſt of all them which are carried to the arms being al- 
molt thrice thicker then the reſi. This ariſes as well as the other,from the net-like complication,and trom 
thence is carried down through the arm, in like manner as the third is, lying deep every where among 
the muſcles, having the baſilick vein and axillary artery for its companions. But preſently after ic 
hath entered thearm, it derives many, but ſmall ſprigs | tab.2. fig. 6: ] into the heads of the muſcles 
that extend the cubit 3 and before it is come to half the length of the upper part of the arm, it is con- 
torted obliquely downward to the bone thereof, and paſſes on betwixt that and the muſcles which 
extend the cubit. But before it be wholly reflected, it ſends forth a turcle | tab.2,fig.1. T ] from its 
inſide, which goes betwixt the ſaid muſcles, as alſo the ſecond of them that bend the cubit, and is 
ſpent upon the skin that clothes the infide of the arm, ſome fibres being propagated upward and 
downward. Having difſeminatcd this propagation it goes by degrees through the hinder part to 
the outſide of the arm, being carried through the cavity of the outer protubcration of the upper bone 
of the arm that is cut out in the back fide thereof, where likewiſe it ſends out a ſurcle | zab.2. fig.1. A] 
going to the skin, that covers the lower part of the outſide of the arm 3 and then another | 2ab.2. fig. 
I. © ] which is diftributcd into the skin, as far as to the wrilt. After that near to the joint of the 
cubit it is divided into two branches, an outer and an inner one, which being hid deep, and among 
the muſcles, as the whole Trunk alſo, deſcend to the wrifti, The outer branch | tab.2.fig.1. A | goes 
along the radizs or wand, and when it is come to the wriſt, paſſes through the tranſverſe ligament 
on the outer part, and by and by is ſubdivided | zab.2.fig.1.Z | into two branches, of which one goes 
with a double ſprig into the outlide of the thumb, the other is ſpent partly upon the tore-tinger, part- 
ly on the middle one. But the inner branch [tab.2. fig.1.T1 ] — along the cubit ſcatters more 
propagations the firſt [tab.2.fig.1.  ] into the firlt muſcle that extends the tingers, the ſecond | tab. 
2-fig.1. $] into the ſecond that extends the tingers 3 the third | tab.2fig.1.Þ ] into the inner muſcle 
that extends the wriſt. But in its progreſs | rab.2.fig.1. Q |] it affords propagations to the three be- 
ginnings of the muſcles that take their original from the na, or greater bone of the cubit. The rc- 
mainder of it ends in the wriſt, [ tab.2.fige1.31. ] 

The fifth Nerve tab.1. _—_} arifing lower than any of the fore-mentioned, out of the ſame net- 
like complication, and being joined to the tourth, deſcends through the infide of the arm, berween the 
muſcles that bend and extend the cubit. This ſcatters no propagation from it ſelf, but remains cn- 
tire till it be come to the inner protuberation of the arm, at whole hinder cavity it is reflected, and is 
diſtributed afterward in the ſame manner with the third Nerve, which paſſes through the fore-ſideof 
the ſame protuberation, For both of them beſtow propagations | tab.1.3 3 | upon the muſcles which 
grow out of the inner protuberation of the arm, and keep the intide of the cubit, It ifſues forth a 
propagation alſo [ tab.1.34] which being carried through the radizs or wand , goes between the 
mulcles which bend the {econd and third joints of the tingers, and fo to the palm of the hand, and 
ſends out the hirſt branch, which being parted into two, is implanted into the intide of the little tingerz 
then another, which being alſo cut in two, goes into the ring-tinger, and at laſt another that goes to 
the outer part of the inſide of the middle finger. But from this {ame tifth Nerve, and from the out- 
fide near to the middle of the length of the radius or wand, there grows out a certain other ſurcle 
[tab.1.35] which being divided into three branches is difleminated into the outer-part of the middle, 
the ring finger, and the little one. | 

The ſixth Nerve | tab.1.n.36.] iſſues out of the loweſt part ofthe net-like complication, and going 
through the arm-pit and inſide of the upper part of the arm and of the cubit, under the skin it makes 
haſte to the inner protuberation of the upper bone of the arm, diſperling many ſurcles in its way to 
the neighbouring skin| tab.1.37.37-] Butas ſoon as it hath attained to this protuberation, it is cleft 
into many propagations, ſome of which lie under the branches of the balilick vein, ſomelie over, and 
ſo being carricd under the skin, when they are come down tothe wriſt, they end | tab.1.38.] 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of the Nerves that are diſtributed through the Crara, or Thighs, Legs, and Feet. 


three lower conjugations of the Joins, and the four upper ones of the Os ſacrum, or great 

bone, which after they are gone forth through the common holes of the rack-bones as well 

as the Nerves, which are diſtributed through the arm, make a certain complication like the meiſhing 

of a net, but far greater than that other, Nor are theſe Nerves of equal bigneſs, but the firli | tab.1. 

nun 46.)and the third | tab.1.56.]are ſmall, wherefore alſo they reach but to the thigh; the lecond 

{ ab.1.50. ] is ſomewhat thicker and reaches to the leg, but the fourth | rab.1,61, Jalone is thickes than 
the three other put together, and is carried down as faras to the utmolt ends of the toes. = 

e 


T « are four pairs of Nerves which are propagated through the Crura, They ariſe from the 
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The firſt Nerve then | tab.1.46.] grows out of the higher part of the Net-like complication, The firſt 
where the third Nerve ot the loins is joined with the fourth [tab.1.47.] But it is preſently carried Ne 
downward under the rim of the belly, to the thigh 3 lying upon the outlide of the tendon of the 
firſt bending muſcle of the thigh, to which when it is come, it ſends out a propagation | tab. 1, 48. 
which runs out through the skin on the fore-part of the thigh, as far as to the joint of the knee, an 
there ends, and affords ſurcles | rab.1.49. ] to the firſt bending muſcle of the leg, as alſo to the ſecond 
and third that extend the ſame. 

The ſecond Nerve| tab.1.5 0 ariſes out of the ſame complication, and below the firſt, over againſt The ſecond, 
the connexion of the third and fourth rack-bones of the loins. This together with the crural Vein 
and Artery, (which are the outer Iliacal branches) deſcends through the groin into the thigh, which 
when it hath attained to, preſently it iſſucs forth a notable propagation | zab.1.51. ] from its inſide, 
lying upon the ſaphena or vein of the inner ankle, on the fore-part, all the way it goes under the skin 
through the inner parts of the crus to the great toc. But as the vein ſaphena it felt diſtributes ſome 
ſprigs in the way tothe skin next to it, foalſo this Nerve ſends out many propagations, of which 
that is the chief | rab.1.53.] which it gives to the fore-ſide of the knee. But the trunk it ſelf | zab.1. The progreſs 
54.] when it hath ſcnt out this propagation, paſſes together with the trunk of the crural Vein and **ve trugk, 
Artery into the thigh, and is ſcattered into the muſcles ſeated on the inſide of the thigh, eſpecially 
[ tab.1.55. ]into the third bending one of the thigh, and the fourth extending one of the leg, and 
{o afterward it is terminated above the knee. 

The third | tab.1.n.56,] grows out of the complication under the ſecond, over againſt theconjun- Thethird; 
Ction of the tourth and hitth rack-bones of the loins. This Nerve being carried down upon the ſe- 
cond bending muſcle of the thigh, called 7/;acus internus, paſſes through the hole of the thare-bone, 
and affords propagations | zab.1. 57 ] to the two muſcles that turn the thigh about, which they call 
Obturatores, the (toppers, to wit, of that ſaid hole, asalſo to the two muſcles that ere the Yard, which 
ariſe out of the bone of the hip. From thence like-the two foregoing Nerves, it deſcends and di- 
ſtributes little Nerves into the skin that cloths the inner part of the thigh | :ab.1. 58] theremainin 
part | rab.1.57] lies deep, the chief propagation whereof | tab.1.60 | is ſpent partly on the r , 
partly on the third muſcle that bend the leg, 

The fourth Nerve [ tab.1.n.61] is made up out of the fore-branches of the four upper pairs of the The fourth, 

great bone bcing united together. By reaſon whereot it paſſes the relt, yea and all the Nerves of the 
whole body, not onely in thicknc(s, but in hardneſs alſo, as being made of the laſt, that iſſue out of 
the ſpine, or ridge. This enters into the hinder part of the thigh through the cavity that is in 
the hindcr part of the hip-bone. But preſcntly it ſends forth a notable propagation | tab. 1.62] 
from its backſide, which ſtays a pretty while under the hr{t extending muſcle of the thigh, or 
Gluteus magnus the great buttock-muſcle, and from thence is diſperſed into the skin that covers 
the buttocks, and the back-fide of the thigh to the middle of its length. Then it ſends other 
propagations | tab.1. 63 |] on both ſides, three for the moſt part to the heads of the third, fourth, 
and fitth muſcles that extend the leg, and to the third bending one of the thigh. After this the The progreſs 
trunk of the nerve deſcends among the muſcles ſeated on the hinder part of the thigh near to © am 
the bone, as far as half the length thereof, and diſtributes another branch | tab. 1. 64 ] to that fleſhy 
lump of the hfth bending muſcle of the leg, called Biceps, which grows to it on the inſide, 
after it hath gone beyond the middle of the thigh. From hence alſo other furcles proceed, which 
are diſfiributed into the skin on the backſide of the thigh. But the trunk it ſelf proceeding farther 
on, at length attains to the the knee betwixt the two heads of the bone of the thigh, and impartsga _ 
ſmall branch | :4b.1. 55] oncach ſide into the firſt extending muſcle of the foot, and the ſole muſcle Its diviſion, 
called Plantari, and by and by is divided | tab. 1. 66] in the inner cavity of the knee, or in the ham, 
into two uncqual branchcs which are diltributed along through the leg and foot. For there is not 
any Nerve which runs out through the leg, beſides theſe two branches of the fourth, if you except 
onely that notable propagation, which being derived from the ſecond Nerve, as we have ſaid, de- 
ſcends in company of thc Vein Saphena thraugh the inner part of the Crzs, The outer branch | tab. 
1.67 ] is the {maller, and gocs tyward that part where the upper appendix of the fibula, or leſſer bone 
of the leg isjoined with the 2/442 or greater bone thereof, ſcattering a propagation [ zab.1.68] in the 
way which goes to the cuter ankle under theskin, diſtributing in the mean time many ſprigs to 
theskin. But the branch it ſelt| t4b.1.69 ] paſſes between the muſcles ſeated on the forefide of the 
leg, and going through the long ligament of the tibia and fibula, or two bones of the leg, paſles to- 
gether with the tendons ot the muſcles that extend the toes under the tranſverſe ligament, and dif- 
perſes little branches to the lidcs of the upper part of the toes. The inner branch | tab.1.72 ] is car- 
ried down through the backtide of the Crs, lurking betwixt the muſcle of the ſole of the foot, and 
the firft of them that move the toot obliquely, as alſo the long bending muſcles of the toes 3 and 
being joined afterward with the branch of the outer, which paſſes through the ligament, it goes to 
the ſole of the foot, and diliributcs propagations into both the {ides of the lower part of the toes, 
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An Explanation of the two Tables of the Nerves. 


The thirty pairs of the Nerves of the marrow of the Brain, whileſt it is carried through the ſpine orridge, are 
expreſt in theſe two Tables, the preſent and the tollowing one. We have inſcribed common Characters on 
both of them, though many alſo be peculiar toone 3 after which we have preſently ſet the number of the Table, 
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He firſt ſhews the rack:-bones of the 
| Spine and the Nerves that iſſue from 
thence on the foreſide \, the ſecond on 
the back ſide. 
as far 4s to 7. The ſeven rack-bones of the neck, 
to 19. The twelve rack: bones of the cheſt. 
to 24. The five rack-bones of the loins. 
to 30. The ſix bones of the Os ſacrum. Theſe 
ſame figures doſtand for the pairs of the ſpinal 
Marrow, 

The ſeat of the ſpinal marrow, where it firſt 
enters into the rack-bones. 

The firſt pair of the neck,, whoſe forwarder 
propagations is B, the binder C. 

The ſecond pair, whoſe fore-propagation is D, 
its hinder E ;, from this two branches grow out, 
the ſlender one marked with the letter E. the other 
thick one with F, which is mixed with a branch 
of the third pair M about G. But the courſe 
thereof to the chin of the crown, and back, ſide of 
the head is marked with the letter H. 

The third pair of the neck,, whoſe fore-braneh 
I is divided into for propagations. The firſt K is 
implanted into the muſcles that bend the neck, 
The ſecond L is mixed with atwig of the fourth 
fourth pair Q. The third M, is mixed with the 
thicker propagation of the hinder branch of the 
ſecond pair F. The fourth N is inſerted into the 
muſcles that are joined to the tranſverſe proceſſes 
of the rack-bones. 

The hinder branch O. 

The fourth pair of the neck,, whoſe fore-branch 
P is cleft into three propagations. The firſt Q, 
| joins with the ſecond propagation of the thir 
pair L., The ſecond R. goes into the tranſverſe 
muſcle of the necks . 

The third S. 

The hinder branch T. 

The fifth pair of the neck, whoſe fore-branch 
V iſſzes out ſome ſurcles. The firſt goes tothe 
muſcles that bend the neck,, being to be ſeen 
in the firſt table between V and the number 6. 
The ſecond X,, making the greateſt part of the 
nerve of the midriff. The third Y goes to the 
muſcle Deltoidcs, of which there is a propaga- 
tion a, which goes to the chin that covers the 
muſcles Deltoides and Biceps. The fourth b, 
at the neck of the ſhoulder-blade is cleft into two 
branches, one of which c, enters into the muſcle 
Deltoides, at what part it grows ont of the collar- 
bone : the other d, is implanted into the ſame, in 
the place where it grows out of the ſpine of the 
ſhoulder-blade. 

The hinder branch e. 

The ſixth pair of the neck,, whoſe fore-branch 
f, when it hath propagated that ſurcle g, which 
with the fourth and fifth pair S and N,, makes 
the nerve of the midriff, is joined with the two 
following h, and thus it makes up the nerve of the 
midriff 1, ſo that this aviſes out of three ſurcles 
S, X, and g. 

The hinder branch |. : 

The ſeventh pair of the neck, whoſe fare- 
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The firſt pair of the cheft, whoſe fore-branch 
0, is united p, with the ſeventh pair of the neck, 
and ſecond of the cheſt, freading a propagation q, 
through the npper ſide of the firſt rib. The hin- 
der branch r. 

The ſecond pair of the cheſt, whoſe fore-branch 
ſends forth a ſircle t, running out through the 
firſt Pace betwixt the ribs, and ſending ſurcles a 
to the muſcles of the cheſt. 

The binder branch x. | 

The pairs of Nerves from the nineth to the 
twentieth, which have the ſame (cries of propa- 
gations, and eſpecially to the diſtances of the ribs. 
The fore-branches of theſe | fig.1.] are ſcattered 
into the muſcles ſeated on the fore-part of 
the cheſt, and partly into. their upper region , 
4s y, partly in their lowerz, which in ws- 
men go alſo to the breſts , and then they ſend 
other ſurcles into the beads of the oblique deſcen- 

ding muſcles of the abdomen «, and into that 
which leads the arm from the breſt F, another 
oes to the nipple of the breſt y. "The hinder 
ranches @. 
The firſt nerve that goes to the arm, which is 
ſcattered into the rkin of the outſide of the arm. 

The ſecond nerve that goes tothe arm, whoſe 

two firſt propagations 1 # go tothe two heads of 
the muſcle biceps : then it joins with the third 
nerve by a ſurcle F. Thirdy, it carries a propa- 
gation to the longer muſcle that turns the palm of 
the hand downward 0%. But about the bending of 
the cubit it is divided into two branches, an outer, 
and an inner one. That deſcending along the 
radius or wand, is ixſerted at the ont-ſide of the 
ſecond joint of the thumb >. This is by and by 
ſubdivided into an onter 4, and an inner branch \'; 
This v is again cleft in the region of the cubit inta 
an outer branch 0. and an inner one, 


| The third nerve entering the arm f, before it 
attains to the arm, ſcatters a ſprig betwixt the 
peftoral muſcle and Deltoides c. By and by 
having entered the arm, it diſtributes anotber T, 
into the ſecond muſcle that bends the cubit. Aſter 
that deſcending it receives @ branch v from the ſe- 
cond nerve , when it is paſt the bought of the arm, 
it is diſtributed into many ſurcles ©, at length a- 
bout the palm of the hand it is divided into three 
branches \. 

The fourth Nerve entering the arm, which is 
the greateſt of all them that go to the arm, is not 
marked with any letters in the ſecond table, but 
in the third onely, leſt the ſecond ſhould be too 
much blurred with letters. This ſuddenly after 
it hath entered the arm, reaches out ſmall fprigs 
@ into the muſcles that extend the cubit, then 
another into the inner kin, upwards and down- 
ward T, and another into the lower part A, and 
another ©, which g-es #s far as to the wriſt. Af 
ter this near to the bought of the arm it is divi- 
ded into two branches, an outer one A, and an 
inner T1. That A about the tranſverſe ligament 
is again divided into two Z, This 11 reaching 


all along the cubit ſends forth more propagations, 


the 1. X., the 2, Þ. the 3:Þ. Then another in 
its 


_ 
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"SHARES ya Explan tion of the two Tables of the Nerves. 


44 
3t . | its progreſt Q.The remainder ends in the wriſt 31. .goes to the muſcles called Obturatores, and ano= 
321. The fifth that cnters the arm, which about the | $53 1, | ther 58 tothe ckin. The remainder 59 lies deep 
inner protuberation of the arm, is diſſeminated | $9 1. | intangled in the muſcles whoſe chief propagation 
33 34 | like tothe third. Tis firſt ſurcle 33, its ſecond | 62 1. | is 60, which is implanted in the ſecond and third 
muſcles that bend the leg. k 


35 34, is third 35. 
36 I. The ſixth Nerve of the Arm, which goes un- The fourth, and that the thickeſt of all the 
Nerves. of the crus, whoſe firſt branch is 62, 


37 der the skin para many ſprigs to it 37,37, | 611. | 
38 37, the end of it is 38. 621. | which is inſerted into the skin of the buttocks : 
22 21 The five pairs of the Nerves of tbe loins : the | 63 1. | another 63 is diſtributed into the beads of the 
22 23 | firſt 20, the ſecond 21, the third 22, the fourth muſcles that ariſe from the appendix of the hip: 
64 1. | a third64 is given to the fifth muſcle that bends 


24 1. | 23,the fifth24, A certain branch ariſing from 
39 1. | the firſt pair of the loins 20, and deſcending for | 5 % | theleg; andothers 65 go into the outer calf- 
| the moſt part with the preparing Artery to the muſcle, and that of the ſole of the foot. But 
Teſticle, | about the lower heads of the thigh it is divided 
661, | 66 into twobranches, towit, an outer one 67, 


40 Is The courſe of the Nerves through the muſcles of 
41 1. | the Abdomen; from which branches 41 goes | 67 "+. | and aninner 72. 
into the muſcle that leads the arm outward from | 68 1. The outer branch, a propagation whereof 68 
42 1- | the breſt, is ſent under the 5kjn that covers the outer part 
The binder branches of the Nerves of the loins, | 69 1. | of the leg and the outſide of the foot. But the 
_— The ſix pairs of the nerves of the great bone. Of braneh it ſelf 69 goes to the connexion of the 
dp theſe the firſt is 25, the ſecond 26, the third 27, | 79 1. | leſſer bone of the leg with the greater; ſending 
- ut : the fourth 28, the fifth 29, the ſixth 30. forth another ſurcle 70 to the fore-part of the 
an 5; : A ſurcle reacht out from the fore-branch of | 711. | leg under the skin: the remainder of it 71 rea- 
44 1. | thefirt Nerve of the great bone to the inſide of ches along the fibula or leſſer bone of the leg. 
45 1, | the hanch-bone, and ſo to the muſcles of the Ab= | ,, ,, The inner branch, a propagation whereof 
domen that ariſe from that bone. Then another 73 1. 73 goes through the inſide of the leg toward 
ſpreading out from the hinder branch to the muſcles the calf, and inſide of the foot under the thin : 
ſeated on the back of Os Tlium, or the hanch bone, | 74 7+ | and then ansther 74 is ſcattered intothe shyn 
The termination of the ſpinal marrow paſſing eſpecially that which covers tbe calf : another alſo 
7575 goes into the fore-part of the leg through 


0n without a mate, and undivided. 15 75 
46 1, 1he fir]t Nerve entering the cruSs» This ari- the ligament that joins the leſſer bone of the leg 
47 ſes where the third Nerve of the loins meets with | 76 1. | to the greater, and afterward is ſpent on the 
per fide of the foot. The laſt propagation 76 


48 1, | the fourth 47. A branch of this 48 goes tothe | 77 
49 1. | Shin, but 49it is entangled among the muſcles runs ont betwixt the inner and outer calf-muſcle, 
that are ſeated onthe outſide of the thigh. | The remainder of the trunk goes by the inner an- 
SO I. The ſecond crural Nerve, a notable propaga- Ke to the lower part of the foot , diſtributing 
51 1, | tion whereof 51, runs out into the ſame courſe two ſurcles apiece to the lower part of all the toes. 
with the vein Saphena, to the end of the foot, and The ſecond and third figures of the ſecond 
$2 I. | thereends abont 52. In the mean time it proffers Table. Theſe two Figures do exhibit the 
53 1. | another notable ſurcle 53, to the fore-ſide of the Nerves of the arm and leg in a larger form than 
the firſt Table does, ſo that all which concerns 


et 


— 


The third craral nerve, whoſe propagation 57 


54 1. | knee. But the remainder of the trunk, 54 enters | 
\ | deepinto the thigh, and gives out @ ſmall branch | thoſe Nerves, may be ſhewn more accurately 
- 1. | 55, but without queſtion the chief. herein. But they have common charaflers, and 
| the ſame explanation of the ſame ſerves for both, 
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A General Table of all the chief things 


treated of in this Work. 


Mo e— ——  —  — - 


A. Anodyne medicines, 650, For the E yes, 254. in pains of 
Bortions, why frequent in a peſtilent ſeaſon, S. their | the Teeth, 267 
A cauſes, GC. 560 | Antidotes muſt be given in great quantities, 470. No one a- 
Abauctores muſculi, 150,162 | gainſt allpoyſons,4.85. To be uſed in cure of the Plague,507 
Abſceſſes how to ve opened, 175 | Antipathy, ſee Sympathy. 
Aconite, the ſymptoms cauſed thereby, and-their cure, 484 | Antipathy between ſume Men and a Cat, 432. Of poyſons with 
Afiual cauteries preferred before potential, 447. Their forms | poyſon, 494, 
and uſe, ibid. Their force againſt venemons bites, 469 | Ants, 36, their care, ibid 

Aftion, the definition and diviſion thereof, | 14 | Apes their imitation of mens ations, 

voluntary aGion, . Ibid. | Apium riſus, the poyſonous quality thereof with the cure, 4.83 
Adders, their bitings, the ſymptoms thereon enſuing , together | Apology concerning wounds made by Gun-ſhot, 27. that 

with the cure, 473 | ſuchwounds are not poyſoned, 290. Concerning binding of 
Adipoſa vena, 76| weſſels, &c. 395 
Adjunits of things natural, 14 | Apophlegmatiſms what, and their uſe, 654 
Adnata five conjunctiva, one of the coats of the Eye, 121 | Apophyſes clinoides, 116 
Agilops what, the differences thereof, and the cxare, 32 | Aphoriſms concerning Surgery.ſelecied ort of Hippoctates,511 
AZgyptiacum, the force thereof againſt putrefatiion, 288, a| of the Author, 759 

cleanſer and not ſuppurative,2 5g. deſcriptions thereof, 281, | Apoſtumes, ſee Impoſtume. 

302, the praiſe tbereof, 516 | Apothecaries, choiſe of ſuch ſhall have care of thoſe ſick, of the 
After-birth, ſee Secundine, plague, 499 
After-tongue, 130 | Appendices glanduloſz, 81 

 After-reriſt, 141 | Aqua tortis, the poyſonoxs quality, and the cure thereof, 486 
Age what, the diviſion thereof, | | Aqua theriacalis.the deſcription and manner thereof, 451,494 
Ages compared to the four ſeaſons of the Tear, | good againſt the Plagne, ibid. 
Agony what, 25 | Aqua vitz how diftilled. 668 
Agnes, ſee quotidian, quartan, tertian. | Aqueus humour, 143 
Baſtard Agues bow cured, 194 ; Arachnoides, five arancofa tunica, 123 
Agglutinative medicines, 219. their nature and uſe, 639 Areotich, mediciner, 635 
Air an Element, the Hor qualities thereof, 18, the neceſſity Archagatus a Roman Surgeon, ſlain by the people. 2 

thereof for life, ibid. which hurtful, ibid. What #nder/tood Argentum vivum, ſee Hydrargyrum. . 


thereby, ibid. How it changes our bodies, 19. Though in Ariſtomachus the Philoſopher a great obſerver of Bees, 36 


* Summer colder then the Brain, 239. How it becomes hurt- Arm or ſhoulder-bone, the fratiure thereof, 145 
ful, 276. How to be correfted, 285. Of what force in Arm and the muſcles thereof 145. The defe# thereof, hows 
breeding diſeaſes, 2 88. What force the Stars bave upon to be ſupplied, 532 


i, ibid. How that which is corrupt or venemons may kill a Arſenick,, the poyſonous quality thereof, and the cuve, 456 
man, 467. How it may be corrupted, 493» Pent upit s Arrows, wounds made by them, and their ſeveral forms, 291 


apt to putrifie, -503. change thereof conduces to the cure How to be drarn forth, \ tbid, 
of the Plagne, ibid. Artery what,62.The diviſion of the great deſcendent artery,7 4 
- Al, what, - 87, Diſtribution of theleft ſubclavian artery, 101. the Ax- 
Allantoides tunica, there is no ſuch, ſhewed by three ſeveral | illary, 143. Of the crural, 152. Not danger» to be 
reaſons, 43 opened, 377. Rough Artery, 103. Figure of the Ar- 
Albugineus humor, the uſe thereof, 123: teries, 102 
Almonds of the Throat or Ears, their hiſtory, 198. their tu- | Arteria venoſa , and the diſtribution thereof, 97. Caroti- 
mour with the cauſes and ſigns thereofs, the cure, ibid. | des, 103. Cervicalis, 101. Intercoltalis, ibid. Mam- 
Almonds increaſe the pain of the Head, 239 | maria, ibid. Muſculoſa, 103. Humeraria duplex, ibid. 
Alopecia z what, the cauſe, which curable, and how, and | - Thoracica duplex ibid. Aſpera, ibid. Muſcula, 152 
which not, 374 | Arthrodia what, 155 
Amnios tunica, the ſubſtance and compoſure thereof, 87 i Articulation and the kinds thereof, ibid, 
Amphibleſtroides vcl retiformis tunica, 123 | Aſcarides how known, 455 


Ampitation of a member when to be made, 302. Howto be | Aſcites. ſee Dropſie. 
performed, 303 to ſtanch bleeding thereon , 304. how to , Aſp , his bite, and ſymptoms that happen thereon, with their 


dreſs the part, ibid. To perform the reſt of the cure, 305. | cure, 476 
ſometimes made at a joynt, 3C6 | Aſſes-milk how to be uſed in the cure of a Heftich, 263 
Anatomy, the neceſſity of the knowledge thereof, 50. A three- | Altragalus, 168 
fold method thereof, ibid. The definition thereof, GI | Athcroma what, 184, The cure tbereof.. , ibid. 
Anatomical adminiitration of the lower Belly, 56. Of the ; Atrophia how helped. 5 
Sternon, 89. Axioms, IOI, 123, 143 | Attrafiive medicines what, 635 
Ancuriſma, what, 194, how cured, ibid. which incurable, | Auricula cordis, gs 
ivid. | Arripigmentum, the poyſonous quality and the cure thereof, 

Anger, the effefs thereof, 24 486 
Angina, ſee Squinarcy. : | Autumn.the condition thereof, S 
Anima, how many ways takg, 4. fee Soul, Axioms anatomical, $1,101,123 
Animil parts which, 52, Their diviſion, 53 | Philoſophical, 123 
Un Back, 
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Ack-bme and the uſe thereof, 133 
YI Bags, the diverſity and uſe, 655 
Ball-bellows, 276 
Balneunm Marie, 666 
Balſams fit to heal ſimple, not contuſed wounds, 289 


_ their ſcaling, ibid, Their corruption, 248. How 

helped, 2 

Fane the ſcul, 107, 108, of the face, 118, of the _ 
1bid. of the auditory paſſage, 127. of the arm, 145, of 
the back, 133. of the brejt, Sg. of the cubit, 146, of 
the wriſt, and fingers, 149. Seed-bones, 149. Of the 
thigh, 155. of the leg, 157. Of the foot, 158. of the 
toes, 160, A brief recital of all the bones, I62 


Balſam of Veſalius's defeription, 735. of Fallopius bis - | Bones more brittle in froſty weather , 328, ſooner knit in 
26 


ſcription, ibid. Anodyne, and ſarcotick, one, 
Bandages, their differences, 322. What cloth beſt for them, 
ibid. Indications how to fit them, 323. Three kinds ne- 


young bodies, ibid. Their general cure being broken oy 
diſlocated, 329, How to help the ſymptoms happening 
thereen, 330. Why they become rotten in the Lues 


ceſſary in fraftures,32 4. Common precepts for their nſe,325.| venerea , and how it may be perceived, 446, How 
uſes whereto they ſerve, ibid. | helped. ibid, 
Barrenneſs, the cauſe thereof in men, 566, In women, $567 | Bones ſtriking in the throat or jaw, how to be got out, 3%6 
Baſilick, her deſcription, bite, and the cure thereof, 475 | Brachizus muſculus, 148 


Battels where the Author was preſent * See Voyages, 
Baths good in pain of the Eyes, 
Baths. their faculties and differences, 657. How-to know 


whence they have their efficacy, ibid. Their faculties, and | 


| Brain and the Hiſtory thereof, 109. The Ventricles there- 
380 | 


| Brain ,, the moving or concuſſion thereof , 235, how cured, 


of, 110, The mammillary proceſſes, ibid. 


ibid, 


to whom hurtful, ibid. half baths, 656 | Breſts, 90. Their magnitude, figure, &c. ibid. Hew they 
Beautrol a Beaſt of Florada, 624| communicate with the womb, ibid, 
Bear-worms, the bites and the cure thereof, 479 | Brejt-bone, the Hiſtory thereof, 1bid, 
Bears. their craft, | 34 | Breſt-bone, the depreſſion or fratiure thereof, how belpefl, 333 
Beajts, inventors of ſome remedies, ibid. Their faculty in | Brevis Muſculus, , 148 
preſaging, 35. Their love and care of their young, 1bid. | Bronchocele, the differences thereof, and the cure, 201 


They know one anthers voice) 45 
Bees, their government, 36. Care and juſtice, ibid. Their 
ſtinging, and the cure thereof, 478 
Beggars their coſenages and crafty tricks, 606 
Belly, why not Bone, 54. The diviſion of the lower Belly , 
59 
Biceps muſculus, 145 
Binding of the veſſels for bleeding, 228. An Apology there- 
fore, Authorities therefore, Reaſon, experience, Hiſtories to 
confirm it. 
Birds their induſtry in building their neſts, 35. Rawvenous 
birds, counterfeit mans voice, 45. they have taught men to 


ſing, ibid. 
Birds of Paradiſe, 621 
Birth, Sce Child-birth. 
Bitings of man and beaſt virulent, 463 


Bitings of a Mad-dog, 4dder, &cc. See Dog, Adder, &c. 
Bitter things not fit to be injected into wounds of the mw 
260 
Bladder of the Gall, | 72 
Bladder of Urine, 81. The ſubſtance, figure, &c. ibid. Signs 
of the wounds thereof, 264. Ulcers thereof, and their 
care, 318, 407 
Blear-eyes, their differences and cure, 379 
Bleeding in wounds, how helped, 218. How ſtopped by bind- 


ing the veſſels, 228, Why deviſed by our Author, 305, 


In amputation of members, 304 
Blood the temper thereof, 7. The material and efficient cau- 
ſes thererf',, ibid. Where perfefied , ibid. All the four 
humonurs comprehended under that general name, ibid. com- 
pared with new wine, ibid. the nature, conſiſtence, color, 
zaſt.and uſe, ibid, 
Blood-letting , whether neceſſary at the beginning of peſtilent 


diſeaſes, 50 
Blood-letting, whether neceſſary in a $yno:bus, 177. IVhen 


in an Eryſipelas, 179. When in aTertian, 180, In 
what wounds not neceſſary, 219, The two chief indications 
thereof, 241, IWhy neceſſary in the fraCure of the Heel, 
Scc Phlebatomy. 
Bloody urine and the cauſes thereof, &C, . 406 
Boat-bone, 160 
Body bow divided, 53. The forepart thereof, 54+ The back: 
part,55. The crookedneſs thereof how helped, 528 
Bo! { ters and their ut ſe, 32 6 
Bones , how they feel, 51. Their definition, 89. Their 


differences, ibid. How burt by the Trepan, 245. What 


Bruiſes, Sec Contuſions, 

Bubos, by what means the humour that cauſes them flows 
down, 152 

Bubos, Venereal ones returning in again, cauſe the Lues vene- 
rea, 431. Their efficient and material cauſes, 444. Their 


cre, ibid, 
Bubos in the Plague, whence their original, 490. the de- 
ſcription, ſigns, and cure, 513, 514+ prognoſticks, ibid, 
Bubonocele what, 205 


Buliets ſhot out of Guns do not burn, 274. They cannot be 
poyſoned, 274. remain in the body after the healing of 


wounds, 285 
Brpreſts their poyſon and their cure, 479 
Burns how kept from bliſtering, 27 3. Sec Combuſtions. 
Biſhop-fiſh, 612 

Co 
E O__ what, 23 
Czcum inteſtinum, 69 
Calcaneum os, Calx, 160 
Czliaca artcria, 74 


Callus hat, and whence it proceeds, 217. Better generated 
by meats of groſs nouriſhments, 328. Made more handſom 
by Ligation, ibid. The material and efficient cauſes there- 
of, 344» Medicines conducing to the generation there- 
of, ibid. How to know it is a breeding, ibid. What may 
hinder the generation thereof, and bow to be helped being ill 

formed, 345 

Camels their kinds and condition, 44 

Cancer, the reaſon of the name, 189. Cauſes thereof, ibid, 
differences. Which not to be cured, ibid. The cure if not 
ulcerated, ibid. Cure if ulcerated, ibid. Topick, medicines 
to be thereto applied, I9T 

Cancer or Canker in a childs mouth how to be helped, 546 

Cannons. Sec Guns, 

Cantharides, and their maltgnity and the help thereof, 479. 


Applied to the head they ulcerate the bladder, 450 
Capons ſubject tothe Gout, 421 


Carbuncles whence their original, 490. why ſo called, together 
with their nature, cauſes and ſigns, 516. prognoſticks, ibid. 
of 


care, 51 
Carics ofſiury, 2 4.8 
Carpiflexores muſculi, 150 
Carpitenſores mulculi, 159 
Cartilago ſ(cutitormis, vel cnfiicormis, 8g 


Caruncles 
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Caruncles, their cauſos, figures, and cur?, 443, Other ways 


of cure, 444 
Caſes, their form and uſe, 326 
Catagmatick, powdcrs, 243 
Catalogue of medicines and inſtruments for their preparati- 

on, 674. &c. Of Surgical inſtruments, 675 
Cataplaſms, their matter and uſe, 649 


Cataraiis, where bred, 124, Their differences, cau- 
ſes, &c. 383. Their cure at the beginning, ibid. The 


couching of them, 385 | 
Catarrh ſometimes malign, and killing many, 492 
Catheretick medicines, 640 
Cats their poyſonous quality, and the Antipathy between ſome 

men and them, 452 
Cauſtick, medicines their nature and uſe, 640 


Canteries, afinal ones preferred before potential, 447. Their 
ſeveral forms, 445. Fheir uſe, ibid. Their force againſt 


venemons bite, 4569. potential ones, 651 
Cephale what, 165 
Cephalica vena, 142 
Cephalick powders how compoſed, 449 
Cerats what, their differences, 647 
Ceratum afſypliex Philagrio, 648 
Ceruſe, the poyſonous quality thereof, and the cure, 486 
Chalazion an effeft of the Ey-lid, 378 
Chamelion.his ſhape and nature, 627 
Chance ſometimes exceeds art, 31. Finds ont remedies, 272 
Change of a native temper, how it happens, 117 


Chaps, or Chops occaſioned by the Lues Vencrea, and the cure, 
450. Indivers parts by other means, and theircure, 533 
Charcoal cauſeth ſuffocation, 682 
Chemoſis an affe of the Eye-lids, 350 
Cheſt and the parts thereof, 90. why partly griſly, partly 

bony, ibid. The diviſion thereof , ibid. The wounds 


Columella, See Uvula, 


Compbuſtions and their differences, 297. theeir cure, ibid. 
Common ſenſe what, 543 
Compariſon, between the bigger and the leſſer world , 

455 
Complexus muſculus, 135 
Compoſition of medicines, the neceſſity thereof, 674 


Compreſſes, Sce Bolſters. 


; Concoction, fault of the firſt concoftion not mended in the 


| after, 421 
Concuſſion of the brain, haw helped, 251 
' Condylomata, what they are, and their cure, 593 
| Conformation , the faults thereof muſt be ſpeedily belped , 
546 

Congeſtion, two cauſes thereof, 170 


| Contuſions what , their cauſes, 293, general cure, 294. 


How to be handled if joyned with.a wound, ibid. How 
without a wound, 295. how kept from gangering, ibid. 
Contuſion of the ribs, their cure, 296 
Convulſions , the kinds and cauſes thereof , 221, the 
eure, 222, why on the contrary part in wounds of the 


bead, 239 
Convul ſive twiching in broken members and the cauſe thereof , 
343 

Conies have taught the art of undermining, 40 
Cornea tunica, 122 
Corone, what. 165 
Coronalis vena, 73 
Corroborating medicines, 153 


Cotyle what, 165, Cotyledones what, 85,539 
Conrſes how to provoke them, 520, 577. how to ſtop them, 
528,579. The reaſon of their name, 575. Their cauſes, 
ibid. cauſes of their ſuppreſſion, 577. what ſymptoms 
follow thereon, ibid. ſypmtoms that follow their immaderate 


thereof, 259. Their cure, ibid. They eaſily degenerate | flowing, 579 
into a Fiſtula, 260 | Crabs, 43 
. Child, whether alive or dead in the womb, 554. If dead, | Cramp, the cauſe and cure thereof, 430 
then how to be extradied, 555 | Cranes obſerve order in flying and keep watch, | 41 
Children why like their Fathers, and Grand-fathers, 536 | Cremaſter muſcles, 79 
Born without a paſſage in the Fundament, 543. Their | Cridones what diſeaſe, and the cure, 215 
frtuation in the womb, ibid. when and how to be wean- | Crocodiles may be tamed, 48 
ed, 554. Their pain in breeding teeth, 584. They may | Crookedneſs how helped, 528 
have impoſthumes in their Mothers womb, 347 | Crural vein, 152, Artery, 153 
Child-birth and the cauſe thereof , 543. The natural and | Crurcus muſculus, 158 
xnatitral time thereof, 544. Women have no certain | Crus how taken, 152 
time, ibid. Signs it 15 at band, 545. Whats to be done | Cryſtallinus humce, 123 
afier it, 7 ibid. | Czbit, the bones and muſcles thereof, 146 
China-root, the preparation and the uſe thereof, 435 | Cubit-bones, the frafurey of them, 336 
Chirwrgery, Sec Surgery. Cuboides os, 160 
Chirurgion, See Surgeon, Cupping-glaſſes and their uſe, 412, Their uſe and the cure 
Choler, the temper thereof, 7« The nature, conſiſtence, color, | of a Bubo, 514 
taſte and uſe, ibid. The effelts thereof, 8. Not natural, | Cures accidental and ftrange, 31. deceitful, ibid, 
how bred and the kinds thereof, ibid. | Cr/tom how forceable, 20 
Cholerick perſons, their habit of body.manners and diſeaſes,10. | Cuticle, the matter, quantity, figzre, &c. thereof, 55 
They cannot long brook faſting, 421 | Cuttel-fiſh, his craft, 43 
Chorion what, $87. Chylus what, 7 | Cyſtice gemelle, 73 
Cirſocele, a kind of Rutture, &c. 205. the cure, 211 
Cinnamon and the water thereof, 733 D, 
Clavicle, Sce Collar-bone, Clctioris, $7 
Clyter when preſently to be given after Blood-letting, 178. Artos, 79 
Sce Glyſter. Death, the inevitable cauſe thereof, 25, How ſud- 
Coats, common coat of the muſcles, the ſuvſtance, quantity,&C. dain to many, 465 
thereof, 59. Of the Eyes, 121, Of the womb, $7 | Definition of Surgery, I 
Cockatrice, Sce Baſilisk, Definition how different from a deſcription, Sy 
Cocks are kingly and martial birds, 40 | Defluxion of bumours how diverted, 174 
Colick, and the kinds thereof ,&c. 409 | Delirium, the cauſes thereof, 225. The cure, ibid. 
Colon, 69 | Deliverance in cbild-birth bore furthered, 545. Which diffi- 
Collar-bones, or clavicles , their Hiſtory, 91. Their fra-| cult, 559. Which eaſie, ibid. 
finre,. 332, Howtobelp it, ibid. Theip diſlocation and | Deltoides muſculus 146 
cire, : 352 | Dentifrices, their differences, matter and form, 655 
Collyria what, their differences and uſe, 653 | Depilatories, 662 
Colour is the bewrayer of the temperament, 17 | Derma, _ - 
eFerfites 
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Deterſives, 176, 638. their uſe, | ibid. 
Devils , and their differences, 602. Their titles and 
names, ibid. They are terrified and angered by divers 
things, 604 
Devil of the Sea, 
Diabete what, the canſes, ſigns, and cure, 
Diaphoretick, medicines, 
Diaphragma, See Midriff, why called Phxenes, 
Diaphyſis what, . 
Diary fever, the cauſes and ſigns, 177» the cure 
Diarthro{is, 
Die-bone, 
Diet hath power to alter or preſerve the temperament, 17 
Diet convenient for ſuch as have the Gout, 421. For ſuch as 
fear the Stone, 394. In prevention of the Plague, 493 
In the cure thereof, 504 
Differences of muſcles, 59 
Digitum fexores muſculi, 150, I51, 161 
Digitum tenſores muſculi, 150, 151,161 
Diploe what, | 1 08 
Diſeaſe the definition and diviſion thereof, 25. cauſes, ibid. 
Diſeaſes ſtrange and monſtrous, .__ 
Diſeaſes incident to ſanguine , cholerick, phlegmatick, and 
melancholick, perſons, 10. whereof ſome are beredi- 
tary, 534. ſupernatural, 604. Monſtrous accidents in 
them. 608 
Diſlocations their kinds and manner, 346. their differences, 
346, 347. canſes, ibid. Signs, ibid. prognoſticks, 348, 
The general cure, Symptoms that may befall a diſlocated 
member, 349 
Diſlocation of the jaw, 351. The cure, ibid. Of the 
Collar-bone, 352, Of the ſpine, ibid. Of the bead, 353 
Of the neck.ibid. Of the Ramp, 355. Oftheribs, ibid, 
Of the ſhoulder, 356. Of theelbow, 3563. -Of the Sty- 
litormis proceſſus, 365. Of the wriſt, ibid. Of the af- 
terwriſt, ibid. Of the fingers, 366. Of the thigh or 
hip, ibid. Of the whirlbone, 371. Of the knee forwards, 
ibid. Of the greater and leſſer Focile,372. Of the beel, ibid, 
Of the Pajtern or ankle-bone, 373. Of the inſtep and back, 
of the foat, ibid. Of the toes, ibid, 
Diſmembring, See Amputation, 
Difttemperature and the diverſity thereof, 26 
Diſtillation and the kinds thereof, 663. Fornaces and the 
veſſels therefore, 664., What to be conſidered therein, 665, 
How to prepare the materials therefore, 667, How to 
diſtill waters, ibid. How Aqua vitz, 668, How to 
rectifie them, 669, To diftill in the Sun, ibid. By fil- 
tring, ibid. Of Oils, 670, Of Spirits, 733. Of Oils 
of Gums, ibid. Of Oil of Vitriol, 735 
Docility of Beaſts, . 40 
Dogs their love to their maſters, 38. Their docility, 43. Why 
they become mad ſooner than other creatures, 470. How 
their bites may be known,ibid.Prognoſticks, 47 1. The cure of 
ſuch as arebitten by them, 472 
Doricinum , the poyſonous quality thereof and the cure, 4.83 
Doves free from adultery, 
Draco marinus, the Sea-Dragon his poyſonous punCure, the 
Symptoms and cure, 481 
Dracunculus what, 213. The cure, ibid, 
Dragons their craft, 42 
Dr-a»:; of the ſanguine.cholerick,, phlegmatick,,and melancho- 
lick, perſons, 10. Not to be neglected, 23 
Dropſe what.202, The differences, ſymptoms and cauſes,ibid. 
Signs and Prognoftichs, ibid. The cure, 203. Following 
pon a iumor of tve meſentery, 566 
Dug s,their ſubſtance, magnitude, &c. 90. What tobe done to 
ary up milk, 558 
Duodenum, the magnitude, &c, 68 
Dura mater what, 109. The hurts thereof by Trepanning, 
and hore helped, 251. Remedies for the inflammation and 
Apoitumatzon thereof, tbid, Why it eaſily endures acrid me- 
dicines. ibid, 
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Ars, their parts and compoſure, 126, Their wounds and 
cutre, 257. To ſupply their defefis, 528. Their 


Ulcers, 316, Their ſtopping, and things falling into them 
how helped, 


Ears of the heart, 
Ear-wax, for what uſe it ſerves, 


id.| Earth a cold and dryelement, 


Earthquakes their cauſe, 
Ecchymolis what, and how cured, 
Echo, the cauſe thereof, 
Effects of Phlegm, 8. Of choler and melancholy, 
Ejaculatory veſſels in men, 79. In women, 84 
Elbow the diſlocation thereof, 363. how to reſtore it diſlocated 
outwardly, ibid. Tozhe inſide, 364. Why moſt ſubje&t 
to the anchylioſis, ibid. 
Elements how underſtood, and their principal qualities, 3. 
what thoſe of generation are, 4. What thoſe of mixt 
bodies are, ibid, The canſe of their tranſmutation , 275; 
Elephants, their ſtrength, piety, &c. 39. IWhere bred, and 
their qualities, 624. 
Embalming the dead, 74%. The manner how, 79 
Embryon, when it takes that name, 542 
Embrocation what, and how performed, 650 
Emollient and reſolving medicines. 186 
Emplaſters what, their differences, 647. Signs they are per- 
fecily boyled, 648. Their uſe, 649. Cantions in their 
application, 192 
Emplaſtrum de Vigo cum Mercurio, 648. De gratia 
Dei, ibid, De Betonica five de Janua, ibid. Oxycro- 
ceum, 659, De ceruſa, ibid, Tripharmacum ſen 
nigrum, ibid. Diapalma ſcu Diacalcitheos, ibid. Contra 
Rupturam, ibid. De Mucilaginibus,ibid. De minio,zbid. 
Diachylum magnum, 
Empyema what, 201. The cure thereof, 
Emptineſs, 
Emulgens Artcria, 74. Vena, 
Enarthrofis, a kind of articulation, 
Enteroccle a kind of Rupture, 205 
Ephemera febris, 177. The cauſes and the ſigns thereof, ibid. 
The cure, ibid, 
Epidermis, 56 
Epididymis, 79 
Epigaſtrium what, 55, The conteining parts thereof, ibid; 
Epigaltrica vena, 77 
Epiglottis what, 130 
Epiploon what, 66 
Epiplois vena, 74 
Epiplocele, 205 
Epithemes to ſtrengthen the principal parts, 632. their compo- 
ſition and uſe, 651 
Epomis muſculus, 146 
Epulis what, the ſymptoms and cure, 197 
Epulotick, or ckinning medicines , their kinds and uſe, 
639 
Errhines their differences, deſcription and uſe 653 
Erylipelas what, 178. what tumor referred thereto, 172. 
the differences thereof, 17S 
Erythrois tunica, 79 
Eſchar how t» haſten the falling away thereof , 516. Medi- 
cines cauſing it, 640 
Eſcharoticks, 64%, Why uſed to ſpread ulcers, 267 
Ejiridg between a bird and beaſt, 620. The ſceleton of 
one, ibid. 
Evacuation and the kinds thereof, 23. What to be obſerved 
therein, *> 
Emnuchs aſſmilated to women, 16 
Excrements of the firſt, ſecond , and third concoGion what, 542 


ibid, 


Exerciſe, the uſe and beft time for it, 21. The quality thereof, 


Exomphalos 
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Exomphalos, or ſtanding forth of the navel, 205 
Exoſtoſis in Lue Venerea, 446 
Experience without reaſon, of what account, 28 
Eye-brows, 120 


Eye-lids , ibid. To ſtay them being too lax, 377. To 
open them faſtned together, 378. To help their itching, 
79 

Eyes their ſite and quickneſs, 121. Figure, INOS, \< 
ibid. Their muſcles , coats, and humors, ibid. their 
wounds, 124. to hide the loſs or defeft of them, ibid, 
their ulcers, 312. their cure, 313. their affelis, 377,&c. 
their inflammation. 379 


F. 


Ace diſcloſer of affeftions and paſſions, 25. the 
wounds thereof, 252, How to help the redneſs 


thereof, 661 
Faculties what, 13. their diviſions, ibid, 
Falling down of the Fundament, the cauſes and cure thereof, 


211 


Fat, the ſubſtance, and cauſe, &c. thereof, 58. Why not 
generated under the skgll, 252. How to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the brain, ibid. the cure thereof being wounded, 

ibid. 

Fauces what, 129 

Faulcon, her fight with the Hern. 45 

Faults of conformation muſt be ſpeedily helped, 546. Of the 
firſt concoction not helped in the after, 421 

Fear and the effetts thereof, 24 

Fever ſometimes, a ſymptom, otherwiſe a diſeaſe, 

Fevers accompanying Flegmons and their cure, 176, Hap- 
pening upon Eryſipelous tumors, 180, Upon Oedematous 
tumors, 187, Upon Scirrhous tumors, 192. The cure 


of baſtard intermitting Fevers. 194 
Feet and their bones, 159. Their twofold uſe, 160 
Fierce Clare a fiſh, 481 
Females of what ſeed generated 535 
Fibra auris what, 126 


Fibula, 157 
Figures in Anatomy, and the firſt of the fore part of man, 5 4. 
Of the backparts thereof, 55. Of the lower belly, and 
parts thereof, 64, Of theſtomach, 66, of the veſſels 
of ſeed and urine, 77. Of the bladder and yard, $2, 
Of the womb, 84. Of ſome parts in women different 
from thoſe of men, 86, Of the hollow vein, 99. Of 
Of the Arteries, 102. Of the rough Artery or weazon, 
I04, Firſt and ſecond of the brain, 110. Third of 
the Cerebellum, 111. Fourth and fifth of the brain, 
I12. The ſixth of the brain, ibid. Seventh ſhewing 
the Nerves of the brain, 114. The eighth of the 
brain, 115, Of the fpinal wiarrow, 117. Of the 
Eye, 122, Of the chief muſcles of the face, 125, of) 
the lower jaw, 126, Of the Ears, 127. Of the back: 
bone, 132, Of the muſcles in ſundry parts of the 
body, 134, &c. Of the Nerves, 146. Of the bones 
in the hands, 149. Of the thigh-bone, 155. Of the 
bones in the feet,159. Of the Sceleton, 163,164 
Figures of inſtruments uſed in Surgery, See Inſtruments. 
Figures of divers ſorts of javelins, and arrow-heads, 292 
Figures of monſters, 586, &c. Of divers beaſts, &c. 
as of Succarrath,z7. Of the Elephant, 39, 623. Rhino- 
ceros, 41, Of the Camel, 44. Of the Crocodile, 49. 
Of theCrab, 189. Of the Scorpion, &c.455. Of the 
Serpent Hemorrhous, 474. Of the Serpent Seps, ibid. 
Of the Baſilick, 475. Of the Salamander, 476. 
Torpedo, ibid. Of the Sting Ray, 481. Of the Sea- 
bare, ibid. Of the Monk, and Biſhop-fiſh, 612, Of 
the Sea-devil, 613. Of the Sea-Mors, ibid. Of the 
Sea-Bore, 614. Of the fiſh Hoga, 616. Of a Mon- 
fterous flying-fiſh, ibid. Of Bernard the Hermite, 618, 
Of the ſailing-fiſh, ibid, Of the Whale, 619. Of an 


i Eſtridg, 620, Of the bird of Paradiſe, 621. Of a 
Giraffa, 622, Of a beaſt called Thana&th, 624. Of 
the beaſt Haiit,and a monſtrous African-beaſt, 625.Of 2 
Cameleon, 626 
Figures of Furnaces and other things fit for diſtillation, 
665,&c. 

Fignre of a frattured arm with a wound in a fit poſture, 337. 
Of a Leg fratiured with a wound and up, 341. 
Of Ligature for extention, 350. How to reſtore the diſ- 
located ſfpine,35 4. Of putting tbe ſhoulder into joynt,356, 
to 360, Of the Ambi and the uſe thereof, 361. Of re- 
ſtoring the diſlocated elbow, 364. Of the thigh-bone 
diſlocated inwards, 369. Outwards, 370. Of re- 
ſtoring a knee diſlocated forwards, 371 

Figure of a Semicupium, 371. Of a Barrel to be uſed in 
the cure of a Caruncle, 444. Of the Helmet flower, 
484. Of the ſituation of the Child in the womb, 544. 
Of S——— 553+ Of a glaſs toſuck the — 
with, 

Figures of Artificial Eyes, 524. Of the noſes, 525, Of 
teeth, 526. Palats, 527. How to ſupply the defet? 
of the tongue, ibid. Of the Ears, 528. Iron Breal(t- 
plates, 529. Of an urin-baſin and Artificial-yard, ibid. 
Of an iron-finger-ſtall, 530. Of an Erefior of the 
hand, ibid. Of boots for ſuch as are crook legged, 53 1. 
Of an artificial-band, 532, Of an arm and leg, 533, 
534, Of acrutch, 535 

Filings of Lead, their barm taken inwardly, and pro 

456 


Filtration the manner and uſe thereof, 

Fingers and their parts, &c. 14S. their diſlocation, why 
eaſily reſtored, 366. how to take away ſuch as be ſuperfiu- 

| ous, and help thoſe that ſtick, together, 390. How to 
ſupply their defetts, 32 

Fire and the qualities thereof, 3. The force thereof againſt 


the Plagne, 494 
Fiſhes their induſtry, 41. They may be tamed, 35 
Fiſherman, a fiſh ſo called, 42 


Flatulent tumors, their cauſes, ſigns, and cures, 132,183 


Flatulencies about the joynts, counterfeiting the Gout, 4.28 

| Fiſtula lacrymoſa, See Xgylops. 

Fiftulas what, their differences, ſigns, &c. 320. Their cure, 
ibid. In the Fundament, 321. The cure, ibid. Upon 


the wounds of the cheſt, and the cure, 260 
Fleſhy Panicle, the Hiſtory thereof, 57 
Fleſh quickly putrifies in maritime parts, 277 
Flexores muſculi, 156 
Flux of blood in wounds hore helped, 220 
Flux of the belly how to be ſtopped, 5 w 
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Flying fiſh of a Monſtrous ſhape, ; 

Focile what, 157. How to cure the ſeparation of the grea- 
ter and leſſer, 372. The ſeparation from the paſtern- 
bone, 373 

Fomentations and their uſe,650. For broken bones, 3 46. They 
burt plethorick bodies, ibid. 1hat to be obſerved in their 


vſe, tbid. 
Fornaces, their matter and form, 654, &C. 
Fornix, 113 
Foxes and theiy crafts, 40 


Frafture what, and the differences thereof, 237 . Their cau- 
ſes, ibid. Signs and Prognojticks, 328. Their genersl 
cure, 329 
How to help the ſymptoms.330. Why deadly in the jaynt 
of the ſhoulder, 333. Why near a joynt more dange- 
rous, 349 

Fratiures of the (hull, their differences, 225, Of the cauſes 
and ſigns, 227, Signs manife(t to Senſe. ibid. A 
fiſſure the firft kind of fratiure, 22S. How to find it 
being leſs manifeſt, ibid. A contuſion the ſecond kind 
of fratiure, 230. An effratinre the third kind, 232. 
A Seat the fourth kind , 233. Reſonitus the fifth 


kind, 234. The prognoſticks, 236. general cure of them 
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and their ſymptoms, 239. They are hurt by Venery, 


241, By noiſe, ibid. The particular cure, 243. Why 
trepanned, 2 4.4. 
Fratiures more particularly, and firſt of the noſe, 331. Of 
the lower-jaw, ibid. Of the Collar-bone, 332. Of the 
ſoulder-blade, ibid. Of the breait-bone, 333. Of 
the Ribs, ibid. Of the vertcbre, or Rack-bones, 335. 
Of the Hly-bone, ibid. Of the Rump, ibid. Of the 
Hip, 336. Of the Shoulder or Arm-bone, 1bid. Of 
the Cubit or Ell and Vand, ibid. Of the Hand, 337. 
Of the Thigh, ibid. Of the Thigh near the joynt, 339- 
Of the patclla or whir/-bone, 340. Of the leg , ibid. 


Of the banes of the feet, '- 0 
Frafinres aſſiciated with wounds, bow to be bound wp , 
325, 341 
French Pox, Sce Lues Vencrca, 
Fricions their kinds and uſe. 21 
Fuci., bow made, 660 
Fumizations, their differences, matter and form, 656 
Frundament the fulling down thereof, 211. the cauſes and 
cures, ibid. , 
Fungus, ar excreſcence ſometimes havpening in Fraures of | 
the ſeul, 248 
G. 
Alens Ef'oies and praiſe, 678 
Gall and the bladder thzyeof., &<C. 72 
Ganglion, what, properly ſo called, 155 


Gangrene, what, 299, Thegeneral and particular cauſes, 
ibid. That which is occaſioned vy cold, won what part 
#t ſeizes, ZOO. Signs, ibid. Prognnſticks, 301, The ge- 
neral cure, ibid, The particular cure, ibid. 

Gargarcon, 129 


the fit is over, 427, Tophi or kzots how cauſed, ibid. 

The Hip-gout or Sciatica, 428. The cure thereof, 4.29 
Griſtles what, 90. of the noſe, 124. -of the Larinx, 130 
Groins their wounds, 266, Their Tumors, Sec Bubos, 
Guajacum, the choice faculties and parts, 433. The 

preparation of the decoftion thereof, ibid. The uſe, 


4 
Gullet and the hiſtory theref, 105. The wounds thereof, 
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Gums overgrown with fleſh, how to be helped, 197 
Guns their inventor, 270, Their force, 271. the cauſe 
of their reports, 276 
Gun-poreder not poiſonous, 273. How made, 274. 
Gutta roſacca what, 661, The cure, ibid, 


Guts their ſubſtance, figure and number, 68, Their ſite and 
connexion, 69. Afton, ibid. How to be taken forth, 76, 
Signs that they are wounded, 264. Their cure, 265. 
Their Ulcers, 317 


H. 

ZEmorrhoids what, their differences and cure, 321. In 
; @. 1 the neck of the womb, 582 
| Hemorrhoidalis interna, 74. Extcrna, 77 
Hzmorrhoidalis artcria, five meſenterica inferior, 74. 
Hemorrhous, a Serpent his bite, the ſigns and cure, 4,74 


 Haiit, a ſtrange beaſt, 625 
Hair, what the original and uſe, 106, How to make it 
" black, 662, How to take it off, ibid, 


Hairy ſealp, the connexion and uſe,106, The wounds thereof 
not to be neglefied, 107. The cure thereof being contuſed, 


242 
Hand taken generally, what, 141. The fra@ure thereof 


with the cure, 337. Howto ſupply the defefts thereof, 


Gargariſms. their matter and form, 642. repel.iing,yepining 530 
4 and detergent ones, 200,201 | Hares how theyprovide for their young, 38 
.G arlick go, 'd againſt the Plagne, * 494 Hare-lips what, 390. Their cure, ibid. 
Galtrica vena, 73 | Harmonia what, 166 
'Gaſtrepiplois vena, hid. Major, 74 | Hawhkg, 45 
Geeſe their warineſs in flying over mouat Taurus, 41 | Head, the general deſcription thereof, 106, The conteining 
*Gemclli muſculi, 161 and contained pars thereof, ibid. The muſculous ſkin 
Gemini muſeuli, 146 | thereof, ibid. IWhy affected when any membranous part 
Generation, what it is; 14. IWhat neceſſary thereto, 535 | is burt, 107. The wounds thereof, 225, &c. The falling 
Generation, of the Navil, 540| awayof the hair and other affe(ts thereof, 375. The diſlo- 
Giddincſs, Sce Vertigo. cation thereof, 355 
Ginglymos what, 165 Hearing, the organ, objec, &c. thereof, RE 
Giraffa, aſtrange beaſt, 622 \ Heart, and the hijtory thereof, 95. The ventricles thereof, 96. 
Glandula, what ſort of tumor, 198, Signs of the wounds thereof, 259 
Glandula lacrymalis, 121 | Heat, one and the ſame efficient cauſe of all humors at the 
Glandules in general, 71. At the root of the tongue, 129 ſame time, 7. three cauſes thereof, 169 
Their inflammation and cure, 198 Hefiich fever with the differences, cauſes, ſigns, and cure, 
Glans penis, 83. Not rightly perforated, how to be help- | 262 
ed, 391 Hedg-bogs, how they provide for their young, 5 
Glyſters , their differences, materials,&C, 654, Several de> Heel, and the parts thereof, 160. IWhy a frafture there- 
ſeriptions of them, ibid. They may nouriſh, ibid, of ſo dangerous.jbid. Fhe diſlocation thereof, 372. Symp- 
Goats dung is good to diſcuſs ſchirrous tumors, i189 | toms following upon the contuſion thereof, bid. Why ſub- 
Golden ligatures,how made, 208 | jed toinflammation, ibid, 
Gomphotis what, 166 Hemicrania, See Megrim. 
Gonorrhoea, how different from a virulent ſtrangrry, 440 Hemlock the poyſonous quality thereof, and the cure, 484 
the cure, 4.41 Henbane and the poyſonous quality and the cure, 453 


Gout the names and kinds thereof, 414. the occult 
cauſes thereof , ibid. the manifeſt cauſes thereof , 
416, ont of what parts it may flow, ibid. ſigns 
that it flows from the Brain, or Liver, 417. Howto 
know this or that humor accompanying the Gouty malig- 
nity, ibid. Prognoſticks, ibid. The general method to 


prevent and cure it, 418. Vomiting ſometimes good, 4.19. | 
Other general remedies, 420, ' Diet convenent, 421. 
I bat wine not good, ibid. How to ſtrengthen the joynts | 
ibid. Thepalliative cure thereof, 422. Local medicines | 
in a cold Gout, 423. In a bot or ſanguine Gout, 424. | 
In a Cholerick, Gout, 425. What is to be done after | 


Hermaphredites, I7, and 592 
Heron, bis fight and the Falcon, 45 
Hernie, and the kinds thereof, 205 
Humeralis, | 211 
Herpes and the kinds thereof, 179, The cure, ibid. 


Hip-gout, See Sciatica 

Hip, the diſlocation thereof, 366, Prognoſtichs, 34S. Signs, 
that it is diſlocated outwardly or inward 367. Diſloca- 
ted forwards, 368. backwards, ibid. ww to reſtore the 
inward diſlocation, 369. the forward diſlocation, 370. 


the backward diſlocation, ibid, 
Hippocrates his Effigies, 676 
Hoga 


UMI 


T- TABLE 


Hoga, a Mon/trous fiſh, 616 
Holes of the inner baſis of the ſerll, 116, of the external 

baſis ther eof, : ibid, 
Holy-bone, its mumber of Vertebre, and their uſe, 132. the 


fraures thereof, 335 
Hordcolum, an affed of the Eye-lids, 378 
Horns uſed inſtead of Ventoſes, 413 


Horſe-leeches, their application and uſe, 414. Their viru- 


lency and the cure, ibid. 
Hot-houſes bow made, 659 
Hulpalcs a Monſtrous beaft, 622 
Humeraria arteria, 103. Vena, 142 


Humors their temperaments, 6. the knowledge of them 
neceſſary, ibid. their definition and diviſion, ibid. ſe- 
rows and ſecondary, as Ros Cambium, Gluten, 9. an 


argument of their great putrefadiion, 277 
Humers of the Eye, 121 
Aqueus, 123 
Cryſtallinus, ibid. 
Vitreus, 124 
Hydatis, 378 
Hydrargyrum, the choice preparation, and uſe thereof in the 
Lues Venerca, 4.36 
Hydrccephalia, whether incurable, 471. What cure muſt 
be uſed therein, 472 
Hydrocephalos what,195. The cauſes, differences,ſigns,&C. 
ibid. the cure, 196 
Hydrocele, 205, 210 
Hymen, 570 
Whether any or no, ibid. A hiſtory thereof, 571 
Hyoides os, the reaſon of the name, compoſiere, ſite, GC. 
thereof, F 128 
Hypocondria, their ſite, 55 
Hypochyma, 333 
Hypogaltricz vene, 77 
Hypopyon, 383 
Hypothenar, I51 
TL. 


J_ a medicine therefore, 204 
IJ Jaw, the bones thereof, and their produttions, 118,119 
The fratiure of the lower jaw, 331. How to help it, 

ibid. The diſlocation thereof, 351. The cure, 1bid, 
Ibis, a bird, the inventor of glyjters, 34 
Ichneumon, how he arms himſelf to aſſail the Crocodile, 


INSTRUMENTS, uſed in Surgery for opening 
abſceſſes, 175. Avent for the womb, 192, 5$1. An 
iron-plate and afiual cautery for the cure of the Ranula, 
198. Conſtriflory rings to bind the Columella, 199. 
Speculum oris, 223. A trunck, with cautery to cau- 
terize the Uvula, 199. An inciſion-kife, 201. An 
afiual cautery with the plate, for the cure of the Empy- 
ema, 203, of apipe to evacuate the water in the Drop- 

fie, 204. wherewith to make the golden ligature, 208 
to ſtitch up wounds, 220, A razor or inciſion-knife, 225, 
a chizzel, ibid. Radulz vcl ſcalpri, 229, a three- 
footed levatory, 230. other levatories, 231. Saws to 
divide the skgdl, ibid. a deſquamatory Trepan, ibid. * 
Roſira plittaci, 232, FScrapers, pincers and a leaden 
malſet, 233. a piercer to enter a Trepan, 244. Trepangs, 
245. Terebelium, 246, A lentil-like Scraper, ibid. 
cutting-compaſſes, ibid. A cePxuit-pipe , and ſyringe, 
2 48, to depreſs the dura Mar"1,,So. Speculumoculi, 
253. for making a Seton, 25 4. Ws uſed in the wounds 
of the cheſt, 261, to draw ou: onlets, 27 9,&c, Dila- 
ters and Probes to draw through flammulas, 280, 281, 
to draw forth arrow-heads, 292. A ſcarificator, 295. 
A diſmembring kpife and ſaw, 303. A dilator to open 
the month, 307, A Pyoulcos, or matter drawer, 316. 
A Gloſſocomium, 338. A lattin caſe, 343. A pully and 
hand-vice, 359. the Gloſſocomium called Ambi, 360. 
little hooks, needles and an inciſion-knife to take away 
the Web, 381. files for filing theteeth, 388. for clean- 
ſing and drawing the teeth, 38g, cutting mullets to 
take off ſuperfluous fingers, 391. Catheters, 393. Gim- 
let to break the (tone in the paſſage of the yard, 3 96. other 
inſtruments to take out the ſtone, ibid, wſed in cutting for 
the ſtone, 398, 403. A lancet, and cupping-glaſſes, 413. 
Horns to be uſed for ventoſes, ibid. Catheters to wear 
away cariuncles, 445. Trepans for rotten bones, 447. 
afinal cauteries, 448, Griffins talons, 565, Hooks 
#0 draw forth the child, 556. Spcculum matricis, 


552 
Inflruments , when neceſſary in reſtoring broken bones , 

329 
Intercartilaginei mulculi, 140 
Intercoſtalis arteria, 74, 101 
Intercoſtales muſculi externi, 140, Interni, ibid, 
Interofles mulculi, 151,162 
Inteſtinalis vena, 73 
Intromoventes muſculi , 156 


Foy, and the effelis thereof, 24 


39 | Foints, their wounds, 268, how to ſtrengthen them, 421 
Idleneſs the diſcommodites thereof, 22| how to mitigate their pains cauſed only by diſtemper , 
Jejunum inteltinum, 69 426 
Heon, ibid. | Iſchiadica vena, 152. Iſchium os, 154 
Iliaca arteria, 7 6, Vena, ibid, Iſſtes, or fontanels, 420 
Ilium os, 154 | Itching of the womb, 593 
Ill conformation, 26 | Tudgment, why difficult, 689 
Imagination and the force thereof, 541 | Tunks, what, 326, their uſe, ibid. 
Impoſtors, their impudence and craft, 32, 249 


Impoſtume, what their cauſes and differences, 169. ſigns of 
them in general, 170. prognoſtickg, 171. What conſidera- 


ble in opening of them, ibid. 
Tnanition, See Emptineſs. 
Incus, 208, 127. 


Indication, whence to be drawn, 2, of feeding, 20. what, 
26. the kinds, ibid. the table of them, 30. obſervable 
in wounds by gun-ſhot, 283 

Infant what he muſt take before he ſuck, 548. their crying 
what it doth, 554. how to be preſerved in the womb 
when the mother is dead, 561. Sce Child, 

Inflammation of the almond of the throat and their cure,1 98. 
of the Uvula, i bid. of the eyes, 

Inflammation binders the repoſition or putting diſlocated mem- 
bers into joynt. 372 

Inſefſus, what, their manner, matter and uſes 656 


FR. 


All, its ſubſtance, &c. 66, what to be done when it 


falls out in wounds, 265 
Kernels of the ears, 126 
IGE 


Kibes, where bred, 
Kidnies, their ſubſtance, &c. 77. ſigns that they are wamnd- 
ed, 264. Ulcers, and their cure, 317, 407. their beet 


how tempered, 512 
Kings-evil, what, the cauſe, 186, the cure, ibid. 
Knee diſlocated forward, hoy to reſtore it, 371 


Lago- 


The' T 


ABLE. 


: q 
Agophthalmia, what, 253. the cauſes and cure, 
377 
Lameneſs hew helped, 533 
Lamply their care of their young, 41 
Lampron,tbeir poyſonou bite, 480 
rynx, what meant thereby, 129. its magnitude, figure, 
compoſure, &CC. 130 
Latiſhmus muſculus, I41 


Leeches, Sce Horſe-leeches. 

Leg, taken in general, what, 152. the bones thereof, 157. 
the wounds, 266, the fratture and oure, 340. the cure of 
the Authors leg being broken 342. their crookedneſs how 
helped, 532. defed ſupplied, 531 

Leproſie and the cauſes thereof, 460, the ſigns, 461, &Cc. 
called Morbus leoninus , ibid. the Prognoſticks, diet, 
cure , 463, i gti follows the Lues Venerea, 


| 431 
Lepus Marinus, the poyſon, the ſymptoms and cure, 482 
_ Levator muſculus 141. Levatores Ani, 69 


Life what, and its effets, Sec Soul. 
Ligaments, their uſe, 62. why without ſence, 133. their 
difference, ibid. their ny 4 * 269 
Ligatures for wounds are of three ſorts, 218. too hard, 
burtful, 250. they muſt be neatly made, 323. for what 
uſes they chiefly ſerve, 325. in uſe at this day for fra- 
ures, 338, how in fractures joyned with wounds, 
341. which for extention, 349. See Bandages. 
Lightning, the wonderful nature, and the ſtinking ſmell 


A ——_ 


Mammillary proceſſes, 111, their uſe, I13 
Mammaria arteria, IOL 
Man bi excellency, 47, &c. the divifion of his body, 53. why 

diſtinguiſhed into male and female, 537 
Mandrag, its danger and cure, 483 
Marrow, why it may ſeem to have the ſenſe of feeling, 
Maſſeter muſcle, = 
Maſtoideus muſculus, 134 
Maſticatories, their form and uſe, | 654. 


Matrix, See Womb. 

Meadow-ſaffron, the poyſonous- quality thereof, and cure, 
| | 453 
Meat, the quantity and quality theresf, 19. accuſtomed 
more grateful and nouriſhing, ibid. order to be obſerved 
in eating, 20. the time, 1bid. fit to generate a Callus, 


345 
Meazels, what their matter, 4.52. why they itch not, ibid. 
their cure, 453 


Mediaſtinum ts ſubſtance, &c. 93 
Medicines their excellency, 629, their definition and diffe- 
rence in matter and ſubſtance, ibid. in qualities and 
of the firſt faculties, 630. their ſecond, third, and fourth 
faculties, 631, 632, the preparation, 634. the com- 
poſition, neceſſity and uſe thereof, 641. Megrim, the 
cauſes,&Cc. thereof, 356 
Melancholy, the tempers thereof, 8. the nature, confiſt- 
ence, &c. ibid. the effets thereof, 8. of it corrup- 


therevf, 275. how it mayinfe(t the Air, 467 
Lime wunquencht, the hurtful quality and care, 486 
Liniments are not to be uſed in wonnds of the cheſt,2 60.their | 

matter, form, and aſe. 751 
Lion, his provident care in going, 39 
Lion of the Sea, 612 
Lippitudo, 379 
Litharge its poyſonous quality and cure, 456 


Liver, what, 71. its ſubjtance, ibid. ſigns of the wounds 
thereof, 264. why it us called parenchyma, 541 
Loins, their nerves, 153 
Longus muſculus, 
Lues Vencrea, what, 430. the hurt it cauſeth, ibid. the 
cauſes thereof, 431. in what humor the malignity reſi- 
deth, 432. it cauſes more pain in the night then in the 
day, ibid. ſometimes lies long hid, ibid. ſigns thereof, 
ibid. prognoſticks, 433. how to be oppugned, ibid. to 
whom wine may be allowed, 435. the ſecond manner of 
cure, ibid. the third manner of cure, 438. the fourth 
manner, 439. how to cure its ſymptoms, ibid. it 
cauſes bunches on the bones, 446. rotten bones, how 
perceived and cured, ibid. tetters and chops occaſioned 
thereby, and their cure, 450. how tocure children of 
this diſeaſe, 451. tit kills by exceſsof moiſture, 466 
Lumbaris regio, ſive lumbi, 153. Arteria, 75. Vena, 


76 
Lumbrici muſculi, 151,162 
Lungs their ſubſtance, &c. 94. ſigns of their wounds, 259. 
which curable, 261 
Luxation, 345. which incurable, 348 
Lying in bed, how it muſt be, 22 
F M. 
M- dog, See Dog. 
Magick, and the power thereof, 604 
Magiſtrates office in time of the Plague, 498 
Males of what ſeed generated, 537 


| Malleolus, one of the bones of the auditory paſſage, 1093, 
127 


ted, [* 
Melaneholick, perſons , their complexions, &c. 10, why 
they hurt themſelves. 470 
| Mecliceris, what kind of tumor, 194. 
Membranoſus muſculus, I57 
Memory what, 542 


Menſtrual flux, ſigns of the firſt approach thereof, 578. See 
Conrſes. 


Meninges, their number,&c. Io09 
Mercury ſublimate, its cauſtick; force, 4/86, the cure, ibid. 
Mermaid, GII 
Meſentery its ſubſtance,&c. 70. the tumors thereof, 565. 

the ſink, of be body. ibid. 
Midriff, its ſubſtance, $c. 93. ſigns of the wounds thereof, 


259 
Mzlk ſoon _— in a Phlegmatick ſtomack,, 54.8. the choice 
thereof. ibid. how to drive it downwards, 558 
Millpes caſt forth by urine, 455 
Milt, See Spleen. 
Mola, the reaſon of the name, and how bred, 562. how to 
be diſcerned from a true conception, ibid. a hiſtory and de- 
ſcription of a ſtrange one, 563. the figure thereof, ibid. 


what cure to be uſed thereto, 564 
Mollifying medicines, 796 
Monk's hood, the poyſon and cure, 453 
Monſtrous creatures bred in man, 455 


Monſters what, 585. their cauſes and deſcriptions, ibid. &c. 
cauſed by the defef} of ſeed, 594. by imagination , 
596. by ſtraightneſs of the womb, 597. by theſite 
of the mother , by a ftroak, &c. ibid. by confuſion of 
the ſeed of divers kinds, by the craft of the devil, 599, Kc. 
Monſters of the Sea, G11 


Morſe, Sea-calf, or Elephant, 613,614 

Mortification, and the ſigns thereof, 302 

Mother. See Womb. 

Mothers fitteſt to nurſe their own Children, 548. their milk 
moſt familiar to them, ibid. 

Motion, which voluntary, 15. taken for all manner of ex- 
erciſe, 21 


Mouth and the parts thereof, 129. the ulcers and their 
cure, 315. how to prevent and heal them in cure of the 


Lues Venerea, 438 
Mummy, frequently uſed in contuſions, 296, not good there, 
297 

; Mundi- 
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Maundificatives, 638 
Muſcles, what, 5g. their differences, and whence taken.ibid, 
and 60, &c. their parts, 61. a further inquiry into the 
parts of them, ibid. 
Muſcles, of the Epigaſtrium, 63. of the fundament, 69g. 
of the tefticles, 78, of the bladder, $1. of the yard, 
83. the broad muſcle, 120. that open and ſhut the eye, 
ibid. of the eye, 121. of the the noſe,124. of the face, 
ibid. of the lower-jaw, 125. of the bone Hyoides, 128. 
of the tongue, ibid, of the Larinx, 130. of the Epi- 
glottis, 131. of the neck, 133. of thecheſt and loins, 
140. of the fhoulder-blade, ibid. of the arm, 145. 
of the cubit, 146. moving the hand, 150. of the in- 
* fide of the hand, ibid. moving the thigh, 156, of the 
leg, 157. moving the foot, 161, of the toes, 162, 


an Epitome or brief recital of all the muſcles, 167 
Mruſeulous rin of the head, 106. the wounds thereof and 
theiy cure, : 241 
Muſculoſz venz 76. Arteriz, 103 
Muſhroms, their burtful and deadly quality, and the cure, 
| 483 
Muſick, the power thereof, 31 
Mydryaſis, @ diſeaſe of the eye, the cauſe and cure, 
, 383 

N, 


Ails , why added to the fingers, 142. why grow 


: continually, ibid. whence generated. 149 
Napellus, the poyſonous quality and cure, 483 
Narcoticks, 174. cantions in their uſe, 179. improperly 

termed Anodynes, 641 
Nata, what, 184 
Nates, 112 
Nature oft doth ſtrange things in curing diſeaſes, 257 
Natural parts, and their drviſin, 53 


Natural, See Things, Faculties, Adions, 

Navel, what, the figure and compoſure, $$. the generation 
thereof, 540. the relaxation tbereof in children, 584. 
the ſwelling or ſtanding forth thereof , 205, the _ 

ibid, 

Nautilus, or ſailing-fiſh, 618 

Neck, and the parts thereof, 131. the wounds thereof, 257- 
the diſlocation thereof, 353 

Necrofis, or mortification, 302 

Nerves what, 62. their diſtribution tothe natural parts,75. 
of the ſit conjugation.and their diſtribution, 101,Ramus 
coſtalis, ibid. regurrens, ibid. fttomachicus, ibid. their 


ſeven comugations, I13 
Nerves of the neck, back, and arms, 144. of the loins, boly- 
bone, and thigh. 153 
Nerves and nervous parts, their wounds, 266, their =-_ 
ibid; 

Night-ſhade, the deadly night-ſhade, his poyſonus quality, 
and the cure, 453 
Nightingals ſing excellently, 44 
Nipples, 91. how ts help their ſoreneſs, 553 
Nodus, what, 184 
Nodulcs,their form and ſe, 644 
Northern people how tempered, 11,12 


Noſe, and the parts thereof, 124. the wounds thereof, 256. 
their cure, ibid. how to ſupply the defefts thereof, 525. 
the ulcers thereof, 315. their cure, 1bid. the fratture, 

331 

Nurſes, their error in binding and lacing of Children, 335. 
they may infeft Children with the Lues Venerea, and be 
infefted by them, 431. participate their diſeaſes to their 
children, 548. the choice of them, ibid, &c. of their 
diet, and other circum{tances, 550,&c. 


Nutrition, what, 13 


Nymphe, $7 


0, 


aſcendent muſcles, 


'$ deſcendent muſcles, 63, 


ibid. 
Obliquator externus muſculus, 150 
Obturitores muſculi, 156 


Oedema, what, 181. which tumors referred thereto, 172 


the differences thereof, 181. ſigns, prognojticks, cure, 
182 

Oclſophagus, or gullet, the ſubſtance, attraftive force, &c. 
thereof, 105, the magnitude, figure, ſite, temper, and 
attion, ibid. 
Oil of whelps, the deſcription, and uſe thereof, 272. it belps 
forward the ſcaling of bones, 449 
Oils and the ſeveral making of them, 545, 670. by diſtilla- 
tion, 670. out of gums, 673 
Ointments, their differences, deſcriptions, and uſe, 64.5, &C. 
Old-age, and the diviſion thereof, 5. it is a diſeaſe, I9 
Old wives medicines, 605 
Olecranum, what, 147 
Omentum, or the Kall, the ſubſtance, magnitude, figure, 
and compoſitre thereof, 66. the connexion, temper, and two- 
fold uſe, ibid. it ſometimes hinders conception, ibid, 
Operations of Surgery, of what nature, 1. why ſome which 
are mentioned by the Antients, are omitted by the Au- 
thor, 690 
Opium, why not uſed in poyſoning, 484. the ſymptoms 
cauſed by it, and their cure, ibid. 
Order to be obſerved in eating cur meat, &c. 2c. in 
lying to ſleep, 22. Organaical parts, which, 51. 
what obſervable in each of them, ibid. Orifices of the 


heart. 96 
Orpiment , the poyſonous quality thereof , and the cure , 
486 


Os &offa, occipitis, 108. Baſiliare,zbid. Coronalc, ibid. 
Bregmatis, tive parictalia, ibid. Petrofa, ibid. Cu- 
nitorme, five phenoides, ibid. Ethmoldes, cribro- 
ſum, ſeu ſpongioſum, ibid. Zygoma, ive jugale, 
118, Hyoides, hypfiloides, &c. 128, &c. Selamo- 


ides, 149 
Ilium, | 154 
Iſchium, tbid, 
Pubis, ' tbid. 


Innominata, 160, Sce Bones. 
Ozzna, a filthy ulcer of the noſe , the canſe, and cure, 


315 

P. 
Ain and the cauſes thereof, 169 
It muſt be aſſwaged, 221 
The diſcommodities thereof, ibid. 
ibid. 


In wounds how helped, 
Palat, the nerves, heles, and coat thereof, &C. 129 
How to ſupply the defefis thereof, 526 
Palmaris muſculus, 150 
Palſie.tbe differences,cauſes,&c.thereof, 223. The cure, ibid 


Follows upon wounds of the neck, 258 
Pancreas, the ſubſtance, ſite, &&c. thereof, "1, &c. 
The tumors thereof, 565 

Pannicle, Sce fleſhy, 
Pap, how to be made for children, 553. ahd the condition 
thereof, ibid, 
Paracentclis, and the reaſons for and againjt it, 20Z 
The place where, and manner how, ibid, 
Parafloupi, a ſtrange beaſt, 6223 
Paraſtates, their ſubſtance,&c. 79 
Ty y Pare 
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| chia, what, 212 in air and diet to prevent it, 493. Preſervatives again 
i ny : ibid. | it, 494, &c. Other obſervations for prevention, 044-1 | 
Parotidcs, their fite and uſe, 126 Such as dye thereof quickly putrifie, 49%. How ſuch as 
Their difference, prognoſtickg, citre, GCC. 196,197 undertake the cure thereof muſt arm themſelves, 499.Signs 
Partridge, their care of their young) 37 of enfeciion, 500. Mortal Signs, ibid. $ igns thereof, 
Parts. ſimilar, oe} without fault of the bumors, 501. with the putrifatii- 
Organical, ibid. | on of them, ibid. Prognoſticks, therein, 502. What 
Taſtrumental, 52} #0 be done , when one finds himſelf infefied , 50 "2 
Things conſiderable in each part, ibid. | Diet, 504, &c. Antidotes, 507, &c. Epithemes to 
Principal parts which, and why ſo called, ibid. | ſtrengthen the principal parts, 508, Whether purging and 
Of generation, diſtinguiſhed into three, 53| bleeding, be neceſſary at the beginning, ibid. What 
The conteining parts of the lower belly, 6.Of a Muſcle,61 | purges fit, 510,6cc. Symptoms accompanying the di- 
Of th- cvejt, 90 | ſeaſe, 511. Spots or tokens, 512. Their cure, 513 
Paſſions of the mind, their force, 24 | Sores 514, &c, Sec Bubos and Carbuncles. Sndry 
They hel> forrvara putrefattion, 492 | evacuations, 519,&c, Hy to cure infants and children 
Paſtinaca marina, or the ſting-ray, 431 | thereof, 523 
Patclla, what, 158 Plaiſter, and the burtful quality thereof, and the cure, 
Pccoralis muſculus, 141 | 456 
Pedium. what, 162 Plaſter Sce Emplaſters. 
Pedioſus muſculus, 162 Plantaris muſculus, 16i 
Pelvis, the ſite and the uſes thereof,” 112 Pleura, what, the original, magnitude, figure, &c. 92 
Pericardium, and the hiſtory thereof, 94, 95 Plenriſie, what, 201 
Pericranium, what, and the wſes thereof, 106,107 | Plexus choroides, III 
Perinzum, what, $2 | Pncumatocele, 210 
Perioltium, 107 | Polypus, the reaſon of the name, 196 
Peritonzum, the ſiebſtance and quality tnereof, 65 The differences, ibid. 
the figure, compoſure, ſite , uſe, &C. ibid. | Thecure, ibid. 
Perone, 157 | Poplitzus muſculus, 159 
Peroneus muſculus, 161 | Porus biliaris, 73 
Perturbations of the mind, Sce Paſhons, Potential canterics, 651 
Peſſaries their form and uſe, 644 | Pox, French-Pox. Lucs Venerea 
Peſtilence, See Plague. Small Pox what, their matter, 452 
Peſtilent fever, how bred, 503] What pernitious ſymptoms may follow upon them, ibid. 
Pharinx, what, 129 | Prognoſtichs, ibid. 
Phlebotomy, the invention thereof, 34| The cure, | 453 
Neceſſary in a Synochus putrida, 178 | What parts to be armed againſt, and preſerved therefrom, 
The uſe, ſcope, GCC. thereof, 454 
' Howto be performed, ibid. See Blood letting, | Poyſons, the cauſe of writing them, 4.63 
Phlegm, the temper thereof, 7\ What theyare, ibid. 
Ts blood half concofied, ibid. | Their differences, "T1 
Why it hath no proper receptacle, ibid. | All of them have not a peculiar Antipathy with the heart, 
The nature. conſiftence, color, taſt and uſe, ibid. 464 
The effefts thereof, 8 How in ſmall quantities they may work, great alterations 
Not natural, how bred, and the kinds thereof, 9 bytouch only, ibid, 
How many was it ctmes ſo, 181| The reaſonof their wondrots effecis, ibid. 
Phlegmatick perſons their manners and diſeaſes, Io| None of them kill at a ſet time, ibid, Hor they kall 
In falting they feed upon themſelves, 421| ſooner or later, ibid. Whether things feeding on poyſons 
Phlegmon, what kind of tumor , I72 be poyſonous, 465 
What tumors may be reduced thereto, ibid. General ſigns that one is poyſoned, ibid. How to ſhun 
How different from a phlegmonous tumor, ibid. poyſon, 456, The general cure of poyſons, 4,67. Whe- 
How generated, 173 | ther vapours ariſing from things burnt , may poyſon one, 
The cauſes and ſigns thereof, ibid. tbid. Each poyſon hath its proper effe(ts, 4.6 $  Thes 
Thecure, ibid. | effets and prognoſtichks , ibid. The cure of poyſonous 
The cure when it is wlcerated, 175 bites, 469. 
Phrenica Arteria, 74 | Poyſon of Adders, Aſps, Toads, &c. See Adders,Aſps, 
Phthiſis ocult, 381 Toads, &Cc. 
Phymotlis & paraphymolis, what, 391 | Poyſonous plants, and the remedies againſt them, 4.83, &c. 


Phyſick, the ſubjed thereof, 


Phyſitians to have care of ſuch as have the plague, how to be 


choſen, 
Phylocele, 
Pia mater, the conſiſtence, uſe, 6c. 
Pigeons, Sce Doves, 
Pot fiſh, 
Pine glandule, 
'. Pinnaauris, which, 
Pinna & Pinnoter, 
Piſmire. See Ant, 
Pitb of the back, 


7 

Plague what, 490. * How it comes tokyll, ibid. Divine 
cauſes thereof, ibid. Natural cawſes, 491. Signs of 
the air and earth that prognoſticate it, 492. Cantions | 


| 
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499 
205 
I09 


41 
I12 
126 
676 
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Poyſons of minerals and their remedies, 86 
Przputium, 83, to = the ſhortneſ# thereof, and ſuch as 


have been circumciſed, 391. themlcers thereof are worſe 


than thoſe of the Glans, 439 
mT of ſimple medicines, and the divers kinds there- 
of, 6 
Preſervatives againſt the Plapue, 494, FM 
Principal parts which, and why ſo called, 52 
Proceſſus mammillares, 112 


Proceſſes of the Vertebre, right.oblique, tranſverſe, 13 1,&cc. 
that called the tooth, ibid. Acromium and Cora- 


coides, 141 
Prodigy, what, 585, divers of them, 586, &c. 
Prognofticks in Impoſthumes, 171. in an Eryſipelas, 180 


in an Oedema, 181. ma Scirrhus 188, in a quar- 
tain 


UMI 
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tain Ague,193. in an Ancuriſma, 194. in the Parotides, 
197. in the Dropſie, 203. in a Sarcacele, 211. im 
wounds, 217. im frattures of the ſcull, 236. in 
wounds of the liver and guts, 264. in a gangrene, ZOI. 
in wlcers, 309. in frattures, 328. in Diſlocations, 348, 
in a diſlocated jaw,35 1. in the diſlocated Vertebrz,355. 
in @ diſlocated Hip, 366. in the ſtone, 393. in ſup- 
preſſion of the urine, 406, in the ulcerated reins and 
bladder, 407. in the Gout, 417. intheLues Vene- 
rca, 433,8c. in a virulent ſtrangury, 441. in the 
ſmall pox, 452. inthe leproſie', 462. concerning poy- 
ſons, 468, in the bite of a mad dog, 471. in the 


plague, 502. in plague ſores 516,&c, 
Pronatores muſculi, 150 
Properties of a good Surgeon, 2 
Proptoſis oculi, 381 
Proſtates, 79,&c. 
Proud-fleſh in ulcers, how helped, 312 
Plilothra, their form and uſe, 662 
Pudendz Ven, 77 
Pulſe, the triple uſe thereof, I3 
Prlſation in a Phlegmon how cauſed, 173 
Pultiſſes how different from Cataplaſms, 649 
Punctus aureus, 208 
Puntture of a nerve, why deadly, 266 
Purging whether neceſſary in the beginning of peſtilent diſea- 
ſes, 508 
Purple ſpots, or tokens in the plagne, 512 
ear cure, 513 
Pus, or quittzre, the ſigns thereof, 175 
How it may flow from the wounded part and be evacuated 
by urine and ſtool, 405 
PutrefaFion in the plague different from common pntrefacii- 
on, 491 
Three cauſes thereof, 492 
Pies maybetanght to ſpeak 45 
Pylorus, | 67 
Pyramidal muſcles, 65 
Pyroticks, their nature, kinds, and uſe, 640 
9. 
Uadrigemini muſculi, 156 
Duartane ague as fever, the cauſes, ſigns, ſymptoms, 
192 
Prognoſticks, and cure, ibid, 
Dwick ſilver, why ſo called 487 
Whether hot or cold, ibid. 
Wherefore good, ibid. 
The kznds thereof, : ibid, 
How to purifie it, 488 
Sce Hydrargyrum. 
Smnotidian fever, the cauſe thereof, 187 
The Signs, Symptoms,&C. ibid. 
The cure, ibid. 


How to be diſtinguiſhed from a double Tertian, ibid. 


R, 

Ach-bones, their fratiure, 335 
'\ Radiſhroot draws out venom powerfully, 518 
Radius, what, 145 
Ramus ſplenicus, 73 
Meſenteriacus, 74 
Ranula, why ſo called, the cauſe and cure, 197 
Ratsbane, or Roſeager , the poyſonous quality and yr , 
456 

Raving, See Delirium. : 
Reaſon, and the funtions thereof, 542 
Recti muſculi, 133,158 
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ReQtum inteſtinum, - * 69 
Reins, Sce Kidnies. 
Remedies ſupernatural, 604 
See Medicines, | 
Remora, the'wondrous force thereof, 619 
Repletio ad vaſa & ad vires, 23 
Repercuſſives, 634 
What diſſuades their uſe, 173 
When to be uſed, 174 
Fit tobe put into, and mpon the eye, 3 50 
Their differences,&c. 634 
Reports how to be made, 680 
Reſolving medicines, and their kinds, 636 
Reſolving and ſtrengthning medicines, 179,197 
Reſpiration how a voluntary motion, I5 
The uſe thereof, 94 
Reſt neceſſary for knitting of broken bones, 340 
Rete mirabile. 15 
Whether different from the Plexus choroides, 116 
Rbinocerot, 42. His enmity with the Elephant, 625 
Rhomboides muſculus, I41 
Ribs, their number, connexion, and conſiſtence, 91,92 


Their contuſion, and a ſtrange ſymptom ſometimes hap- 
hapening thereon, 296, Their fratinre , the danger and 
cure, 


333 
Symptoms enſuing thereon, 334. Their diſlocation and 


cure, 3535 
Right muſcles of the Epigaſtrium, 63 
Rim of the Belly, 65. The figure, compoſure, &Cc. _— 
ibid, 
Ringworms, 179 
Rotula genu, 155 
Rough Artery, 103 
Rowlers, Sce Bandages. 
Rules of Surgery, 679 
Rump, the fratture thereof, 335. The diſlocation thereof, 
355. Thecure, ibid. 


Ruptures, 205, Their kinds, ibid. Their cure, 206, &Cc. 


S, 
Acer muſculus, 145 
Sacre vene, 76 
Sacro-lumbus muſculus, 140 
Salamander, the ſymptoms that enſue upon bis poyſon, and 
the cure, 475 
Salvation, | 23 
Sanguine perſons, their manners and diſeaſes, 10 
Saphena vena, when and where to be opened, 152 
Sarcocele, 205, The prognoſticks and cure, 211 
Sarcoticks, fimple and compound, 638. None truly Juch, 
ibid. 
Scabious , the effet thereof againſt a peſtilent — 
51 
Scales how known to be ſevered from the bones, 342 
Scales, of braſs, their poyſonous quality and cure, 486 
Of iron, their harm and cure, ibid. 
ScaPd head, the figns and cure thereof, 375 
Scalcnus muſculus, 135 
Scalp, bairy-ſcalp, 106 
Scaphoides os, 160 
Scars how to help their deformity, 519 
Scarus a fiſh, 42 
Scelcton, what, 163, 164, 165 
Sciatica, the cauſe, &c. 428. The cure 429- 


Scirrhus, what , 188, What tumors referred thereto, 
172, The differences, Signs and Prognoſticks, 188, 
Cure, ibid. 


Scorpion bred in the brain by ſmelling to Baſil, 4.75 


heir deſcription, ſting and cure, ibid, 
Scrophulz, their cauſe end cure, 186 


Scul 
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Scull, and the bones thereof, 108. The fratiures thereof, ' Spiders, their induſtry, 36. their differences and blses. 


Sce fraftures. Depreſſiomns thereof” how helped, 230. 
Where not to be trepaned, 


Sea-feather and grape, 615 | 


Sea-hare, bis deſcription , poyſon, and the cure thereof, | Spinatus muſculus, 


482 | 

Seaſons of the year, 6 
Secundine, why preſently to be taken away after the birth of | 
thechild, 546. Why ſocalled, 547. Canſes of the ſtay, 
and ſymptoms that follow thereon, ibid. 
Seed bones, 140, 160 
Seed, the condition of that which is good, 534. The quali- 
ties,5 37. Theebullition thereof,&&c.5 41, Why the greateſt ' 
portion thereof, goes to the generation of the head and brain, | 


ibid. 


Seeing. the inſtrument, objeft, &c. thereof, I4 
Semicupium, the form, manner, and uſe thereof, 656 
| Semiſpinatus muſculus, I40 
Serſe, common ſenſe, and the fundions thereof, 543 
Septum lacidum, III 
Septick medicines, 640 


Serpent Hemorrhous , his bite and cure, 474. Seps bis | 


bite and cure, ibid. Baſilisk, his bite and cure, 475. 
Aſp, his bite and cure, 476. Snake bis bite and cure , 
477 

Serratus Muſculus Major,141, poſicrior & ſuperior, ibid. 
minor, ibid. 
Serous humour, 9 
Sclamoidea ofla, 149, 160 
Seton, wherefore good, 254. the manner of making thereof, 
ibid. Sex, what, and the difference threof, 16, Hiſto- 


247 Spinal marrow, the coats, 


ries of the change thereof, 593 
Shame, and ſhame-fac'tneſs, their effeCis, 24,25 
Shin bone, 157 


- Shoulder-blade, the fraftures thereof, 332. the cure, 333» 
the diſlocation, 356, the firſt manner of reſtoring it,ibid. 
the ſecond manner, 357. the third manner, 35S. the 
fourth manner, ibid. the fifth, 359. the ſixth, 360. 
how to reſtore it diſlocated forwards, 361. outwards, 


ibid. pwards, ibid. 
Signs of ſanguine, cholerick,, phelgmatick, and Ms 


perſons, | IO 
Signs in general whereby to judge of diſeaſes, 680 
Silk-worms, their indu{try, 37 


Similar parts, bow many, and which, 51 
Simple medicines , their differences in qualities and 
effefts, 630. hot, cold, moiſt , drie in all degrees , 
ibid. 631. their accidental qualities, ibid. their pre- 
paration, 634 
Siren, G11 
Skin two-fold, the utmoſt or ſcarf-okin, 56. the true 5kgn, 
ibid. the ſubſtance, magnitude, &C. thereof, ibid, 
Sleep, what it 15,22, the fit time , the uſe and abuſe 
thereof, ibid. when hurtful, 188. how to procure it,5 11 
Smelling, the obje and medium therezf, I5 
Snake, his bite, and cure, 477 
Solanum manicum, the poyſonous quality, and cure, 483 
Solcus muſculus, IG1 
Solution of continuity, 26, why harder to repair in bones. 
328 

Sorrove, the effeCis thereof, 24 
Soul or life, what it performs in plants, beaſts, and men 
543, when it enters intoa body, &C. 542 
Sounds, whence the difference, 130 


Southern people, how tempered, I1 
South winds, why peſtilent, G2 
Swooning, what, the cauſes and cure, 224 
Sparrows,with what care they breed their young, 35 
Spermatica artcria, 76. Vena, ibid. 


Spermatick veſſels in men, 78, in women, 93. the cauſe 
of their foldings, 


- 


537 
Sphinter muſcle of the fundament, 69. of the bladder, $1 | 


x 479 
ſubſtance, uſe, &Cc. thereof, 117. 
ions of the wounds thereof, 259 


135 
Spine, the diſlocation thereof, 352, 354. how to R . 
it, ibid. a further inquiry thererf, ibid. prognoſticks, 


355 

Spirit, what, 15. threefold, viz, Animal, Vital, and Na- 
tural, 1bid. fixed, ibid. their uſe, 16 
Spirits, how to be extrafied out of berbs and flowers, &c. 
G71 

Spleen, the ſubſtance, magnitude, figure, &c. thereof, - 3 
Splenicus muſculus , 


I 
Splints, and their uſe, 3 : ; 
Spring, the temper thereof, 6 
S quinancy, the differences, ſymptoms, &c. thereof, 200, the 
cure, ibid. 
Stapes, one of the bones of the auditory paſſage, 108,127 


Staphyloma , an effe& of the eyes, the cauſes thereof, 382 
I 


Stars, bow they work upon the Air, s 
Steatoma, what. 184 
Sternon, the anatomical adminiſtration thereof. 92 
Sternutamentories, their deſcription and uſe, 653 


Stinging of Bees, Waſps, Scorpions, &c. Sce Bees, Waſps, 
Scorpions.&C, 

Sting-ray, the ſymptoms that follow his ſting, and the cure, 

481 

Stink, an inſeparable companion of putrefaction, 214 

Stomack,, the ſubſtance, magnitude, &Cc. thereof, 67, the 
orifices thereof, ibid. ſigns of the wounds thereof, 264. 
the ulcers thereof, 317 

Stones, Sec Teſticles. 

Stone, the cauſes thereof, 392. ſigns of it in the kidnies 
and bladder, bid. prognoſticks, 393. the prevention 
thereof, 394. what to be done when the ſtone falls into 
the ureter, 395. ſigns it is faln out of the ureter into the 
bladder, 396. what tobe done when it is in the neck of 
the bladder, or the paſſage of the yard, ibid. how to cut 
for the ſtone in the bladder, 39S, &c. how to cure the 
wound, 402. to help the ulcer when the urine flows out 
byit, 403. howto cut women for the ſtone, ibid. dicers 


ſtrange ones mentioned, 60 
Stork, their piety, 38 
Stoves, how to be made, 659 


Strangury, the cauſes, Kc. thereof, 408. a virulent one, 
what, 440. the cauſes and differences thereof, ibid. 
prognoſticks, 4.41. from what part the matter thereof 
ſlows, ibid. the general cure, ibid. the proper cure, 4.42. 
why it ſucceedeth immoderate copulation, 5 

Strangulation of the mother or womb, 572. ſigns of the 


approach thereof, $73. the cauſes and cure, 574 
Strengthening medicines, SCC Corroborating. 
Strumez, Sce Kings-evil. 
Sublimate, Sce Mercury. 
Subclavian, Sec Artery and Vein, 
Subclavius muſculus, 140 
Succarath, a Beaſt of the Weſt Indies. 37 
Suftuſio, See Catara@F. 
Suggillations,Sec Contufions, 
Summer, the temper thereof, 6 
Supinatores mulſculi, 150 
Suppuration , the figns thereof, 170, card by nxtaral 
heat, 1386 


Suppuratives, 175, 185, an effeciual one. 288, their 
differences, &c. 636, how tiey differ from emollients, 


637 
Superfetation,what, 561. tht reaſon thereof, ibid. 
Suppoſitories, their difference, form, and ve, 644. 
Suppreſſion of Urine, Sce Urine. 
Smrgery. what, I, the operation thereof, ibid. 
Surgeons, what neceſſary for them, 1, their office, 2. the 
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thoice of ſac as- ſhall have # cave of thoſe ſick, of the 
Plague, 499. vhey muſt be careful in making Reports, 
680. how long in ſome caſes they muſt ſuſpend their 
judgments, ibid.” they mnt have a care leſt they bring 
Magiſtrates into an error, 684. how to Report, or make 
Certificates in divers caſes, ibid,6&c. 
Sxtures of the ſcull, their number, 8c. 107. want in 
ſome, ibid. why not to be trepaned, ibid. Sutwres in 
wounds, their ſorts and manners how to be performed, 


219 
Sweating ſickneſs, 


Sweet-bread, 71 
Sweet waters, 663 
Swine affi}t their fellows, 41 
Symptoms, their difinition and diviſion, 26 
Sympathy and Antipathy of living creatures, 46 
Symphyſis, 2 kind of articxlatzon, 166 


Synarcoſis, Synarthroſis, Synchondrofſis, Syneurotis, 


166 

Synochus putrida, its cauſe and cxre, 177 
T. 

Alparia, what, 184 

Tarentulas poyſonous bite, and*eure, 31 


Tarſus, what, 121 
Taſtes what, their differences, 632, their ſeveral denomina- 
trons and natures, ibid. 
Taſting what, 14 
Teeth, their number, diviſion, and uſe, 19, wherein they 
eliffer from other bones, ibid. pain of them how helped, 
267. their affefis, 387. bow todraw them, 38S. to 
cleanſe them, 389, how to ſupply their defett, 526. to 
belp the pain in breeding them, 584 
Temporal muſcle, 125, what enſues the cmtting thereof, 
247 

Temperament , what the diviſion thereof, 44 ad pondus, 
ibid. ad juſtitiam, ibid. Of a bone, ligament, griſle, 
tendon, vein, artery, 5, of ages, ibid. of humors, 7. 
Temper of the four ſeaſons of the year, 6. native temper 
bow changed, Il 
Temperatures in particular; as of the ſouthern, northern,&c. 
people, ibid, 
Tenſores mulculi, 156 
Tertian agues, or fevers, their cauſes, &c. 180, their cure, 


ibid, &c. 

Teſticles their ſubſtanee, 78, in women, 83. their wounds, 
266 

Teſtudo, what, 134 


Tettars their kinds and cauſes, 17 9. their cure, ibid. &c. 
662. occaſioned by the Lues Vencrca, 450. their cure, 


451 
Thanafth, a ſtrange beaſt, 624 
Thenar muſculus, 161, 162 


Thigh the nerves thereof, 153. its proper parts, 154. and 
wounds thereof, 266 

Thigh-bone, the appendices and proceſſes thereof, 155. the 
frafure, and cure, 337. nigh to the joynt 339. its 
diſlocation, 369, See Hip. 

Things natural, 2, not natural, 17. why ſocalled, ibid. 


againſt nature, 25 
Therax, the cheſt and parts thereof, 89 
Thoracica arteria, 103 


Throat, how to get out bones, and ſach like things that fick 
: 396 


therein, 


Throttle, and the parts thereof, 130 
Throws and their cauſe, 546 
Thymus what, 103 
Tibia, 157 
Tibizus anticus muſeulus, 161, poſticus, ibid, 
Tinea, what, 375 


Toad, bis bite and cure, 477 
Tongwe, its qaantity, &c. 128. its wounds, its cure, 257. 
its impediments and contraGion, and the cnre, 390. 
to ſupply its defefts, 527 
Toulillz, 220, their inflammation, and their cure, ibid. 
Tooth-ach, the cauſes, ſigns, &c, 336 
Tophi, or knots at the joynts in ſome that have the Gout, 
bow cauſed, 427. the Lues Venerea bow helped, 


6 

Torpedo, his craft and ſtupifying force, 6 hy 
Touching how performed, I5 
Touca, @ ſtrange bird, 621 
Trapezius muſculus, 141 
Tranſverſe muſeles of the Epigaſtrium, 64 
Treacle, how wſefwl in the gout, 420. bows the force of fim- 
ple poyſons, 458 
Trepan, when to be applied 229. their deſcription, 245. 
where to be a lid” 247 


Trepaning why uſed, 244. how performed, 245. a caution 


in performance hereof, ibid, 
Triangulus muſculus, 140 
Triton, 611 
Trochanters, 155 
Tranſverfarius muſculus, 135 
Tryſſes, their form and uſe, 207 


Trmors, their differences, 169. their general cauſes, ſigns, 
170. general cure, 171. which hardeſt tobe cured, 
ibid. the four principal, 172. flatulent and wateriſh, 
their ſigns and cure, 182. of the gums, 197. of the 
almonds of the throat , 198. of the navel , 205. of the 


groin and cods, ibid. of the knees , 212 
Turtles, 3$ 
Tympany, Sce Dropfie. 

P. 
7 Alves of the heart, their aftion, (ite, &C. 6.9 
Varicous bodies, 79 
Varices, what, their cauſes, ſizns, and cure, 319 
Vas breve, ſeu venoſum, 74 
Vaſa ejaculatoria, 79 
Vaſti muſculi, 15s 


Vein what, 62. Gate-vein, and its diſtribution, 73. de- 
ſeendent hollow vein, and its diſtribution, 76. aſcendent 
hollow vein , and its diſtribution, 98. they are more 
then arteries, 101. thoſe of the eyes, 124. whichto 
be opened in the inflammation of the eyes , ibid. the 
cephalick,, 142. Median, ibid. diſtribution of the ſub- 
clavian vein, ibid. of the axillary, 143+ of the craral, 

152 

Vena porta, 73. cava, 76. arterioſa, 97. phrenica, 
coronales , azygos , intercoſtalis, mammaria, 98. 
cervicalis, muſculoſa, ibid. axillaris, humeralis, jugn- 
laris interna & externa, ibid. reca-pubis, 100, ce- 
phalica, humeraria, mediana, 142. falvatclla , & 
{plenica, 143. ſapheia, vel ſaphena, iſchiadica, 
152, muſcula, poplitea, ſuralis, iſchiadica major, 


ibid. 
Venery its diſcommodities in wounds of the bead, 241 
Venemous bites and ſtings how to be cured, 469 


Venom of a mad dog, outwardly applied, canſeth madneſz, 


471 

Ventoſes their form and uſe, 412 
Ventricle, See Stomach. 

Ventricles of the brain, 111 

Verdegreaſe, its poynſonous cuality and cure, 486 


Vertcbrz, and their proceſſes, 13 1. of the neck, ibid, of the 
holy-bone, 132%. how different of thoſe of the loins, 
139. Tenth of the back, how the middle of the ſpine, 

| Ibid. their diſlocation, 353» See Spine. _ 

Vertigo, its cauſes and ſigns, 376. the cure, ibid. 

Veſſels 
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Veſſels for diſtillation, 665, &c. 
Veſicatories, why better then canteries in cure of a peſti- 
lent bubo, 514. whereof made, 640. their deſcription 


and uſe, 652 | 
Viper, Sec Adder. | 
Virginity the ſigns thereof, 6 84 | 
Vital parts which, 53. their diviſion, ibid. 
Vitreus humor, 124 


Viver, or, as ſome term it, the Weaver, a fiſh, bis poyſonous | 
prick, and the cure, 481 

Ulcers, conjoyned with tumors bow cured, 180. in what | 
bodies not eafily cured, 277. their nature, cauſes, &c. 


307. ſigns, 309. prognoſtickg , ibid, their general | Watriſh tumors, their ſigns and cure, 


| 


cure, 310. ſigns of a diſtempered one, and the cure, 311, 
a painful one and the cure.,ibid. with proud fleſh in them, 
312. putrid and breeding worms, 312. a ſordid one, 


ibid. a malign, virulent, and eating one, Z13, adver- | 


tiſements concerning the time of dreſſing ulcers, 314. how 
' to bind them up, ibid. 
Ulcers in particular, and firſt of the Jes, ibid. of the 
noſe, 315. of the mouth, ibid. of thee ars, 
316, of the windpipe, weazon, ſtomach, and guts, 
317. of the kidnies and bladder, ibid. of the womb, 
318, that happen upon the fracture of the leg, rump, and 
heel, 343. how to prevent them, ibid. they muſt be 
ſeldom dreſt when the Callus is breeding, 344 
Umbilical veſſels, how many and what, 540 
TUnfion to be uſed in the Lucs Venerea, 435. their uſe, 
436. cautions in their uſe, ibid. and the inconveniences 
following the immoderate uſe, 
Ungula, or the web on the eye, the cauſes, prognoſticks, _ 
cure, I 
Unguentum adſtringens,645. nutritum, ibid. —_— 
ibid.bafilicum, five tctraphamacum, ibid. diapompho- 
ligos, bid. deficcativam rub. «bid, enulatum, ibid, 
Album Rhaſis, ibid. Althez, ibid. populeon, ibid. 
apoſtolorum, ibid. commitiflz, 647. pro ſtomacho, 
:tbid. ad morſus rabioſos, ibid. 
Unicorn.if any ſuch beaſt,what the name imports,4/$S. what 
the ordinary horns are, 439. not effeiual againſt poyſon, 
ibid. effecual onlyto dry, ibid. in what caſes good, ibid. 
Voices whence ſo variots, 130 
Vomits their force, 23. their deſcription, their _— 
188 
Vomiting, why it happens in the Colick, 69. the fitteſt time 
therefore, 4.19. to make it eaſie ibid, 
Voyages and other employments, wherein the Autbor was 
preſent ; of Thurin, 692. of Morolle and Low-Britain, 
694. of Perpignan, 695. of Landreſie,ibid. of Bologn, 
ibid. of Germany, 696. of Damrullers, ibid. of 
Caſtle of Comptr, 697. Of Mets, ibid. of Hedin, 701. 
Battel of St. Quintin, 707. Voyage of Amiens, ibid. 
of Harbor of Grace , 708: to Roven, ibid. battel of 
Dreux, ibid. of Moncontour, 709. Voyage of Flanders, 
ibid. of Burges, 712. battel of St.Denny, ibid. Voyage 


of Baion, 713 
Urachus, 88 
Ureters, their ſubſtance, &c. 81 


Urine ftopt by diſlocation of the thigh-bone, 368. ſuppreſ- 
ſion thereof how deadly, 393. how it happens by internal 
cauſes, 405. by external, 406. prognoſticks, ibid. things 
znprofitable in the whole body, purged thereby, ibid. 
bloody, the differences and cauſes thereof, ibid. the cure, 
ibid. ſcalding thereof how helped, 4.41. a receptacle for 
ſarch as cannot kgep it, 52 

. Urines of ſuch as have the Plague ſometimes like thoſe that 


are in health, 50O 
Utelif, « ſtrange fiſh, 43 
Uvea tunica, 122 


Vulnerary potions, their uſe, 458. the names of the ſimples 
whereof they are compoſed, ibid. their form and when 


chiefly to be uſed, ibid, 


| 


Uvula, the fite and uſe thereof, 129. the inflammation 


and relaxation thereof, 198. the cure, 199 
W. 

\ \ ] Alnnt tree, and the malignity thereof, 484 

Warts of the neck of the womb,5 $2, their cure, ib, 

IS aſhes to beautifie the kin, 660 

Waſps, their ſtinging how belped, 478 

Watching, the diſcommodities thereof, 22 

Water, its qualities, 3. beſt in time of Plague, 494 

Waters, bow to be diſtilled, 667 

182 


Weapons, of the Antients compared with thoſe of the mo- 
| derntimes, 271 
 Weazon, the ſubſtance, &c. thereof, 103. how to be opened 
| in extream diſeaſes, 198. the wounds thereof, 258, 

the ulcers thereof, 317 
. Weakneſs, two cauſes thereof, 170 
' Web on the eye, which curable, and which not, 381. the 


cure, ibid. 
Wedge-bone, 108 
Weights and and meaſures, with their notes, 642 


Wens their cauſes and cure, 184, how to diſtinguiſh them 
in the breaſt from a Cancer, 185 


Whale, why reckoned among monſters, 61S. they bring forth 
young, and ſuckle them, bid. how caught, 619 
Whale-bone, ibid. 
Whirl-bone, the frafiure and the cure, 340. diſlocation 
thereof, 371 
IWhite-line, 6 


Whites, the reaſon of the name, differences, &c. 580. cauſes, 
ibid. their cure, $591 


Ihitlows, 212 
Wine which not good in the Gout, 421 
Wind-s.their tempers and qualities, 18 


Winter, and the temper thereof, 6. bow it increaſeth the 


native heat. ibid, 
Wiſdom the daughter of memory and experience, 542 
Witches hurt by the Devils aſſiſtance. 604. 
Wolves, their deceits and ambuſhes, 40 


Il-omb, the ſubſtance, magnitude, &c. thereof, 85. the coats 
thereof, 87. ſigns of the wounds thereof, 264. ulcers 
thererf,, and their cure, 318. when it hath yecerved the 
ſeed, it is ſhut up, 537. the falling down thereof how cau- 
ſed, 547. it is not diſtinguiſhed into cells, 561. a ſcirrhus 
thereof, 566. ſigns of the diſtemper thereof , 567. 
when meet for conception, ibid. of the falling down, per- 
verſion or turning thereof, 568. the cure thereof, 569. 
it muſt be cut away when it is putrified, ibid. the ſtrangu- 
lation or ſuffocation thereof, 572. See Strangulation. 

Women, their nature, 16. how to know whether they have 
conceived, 537. their travel in childbirth and the cauſe 
thereof, 543. what muſt be done to them preſently 
after their deliverance, 546. bearing many children at 


a birth, S9L 
Wonderful net, 115 
Wondrous original of ſome creatures, 611. nature of ſome 

marine things, ibid. 


Worms in the teeth, their cauſes,and how killed, 388. bred in 
the head, 455. caſt forth by urine, 456. how genera- 
ted, and their differences, 4.57. of monſtrous length, 4.58. 


fegns, ibid. the cure, 459 
Wounds may be cured only with lint and water, 33 

9 | Wounds termed great in three reſpects, 217,680 
Wounds poyſoned how cured, 467 


Wounds of the bead at Paris, and of the legs at Avignon, 
why hard to be cured, 284 
IWounds what, the diverſe appellation and diviſion cf them, 
tbeiy cauſes, ibid. and ſigns, 217. progngſticks,ibid. 
ſmall ones ſometimes mortal, ibid. their cure in general, 
218, to ſtay their bleeding, 220. 20 help pain, 221, 
wy 
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why ſome die of ſmall ones, and others recover of great, 
236. whether better to cure in children or in old people, 
ibid. wounds of the head, See frafiurer. Of the muſ- 
calous kin thereof, 241. their cure, ibid. of the face, 
252, of the eye-brows, 253. of the eyes, ibid. of the 
cheek, 255. of the noſe, 256. of the tongue, 257. of 
the ears, ibid. of the neck and throat, ibid. of the wea- 
zon and gullet, 258, of the cheſt, 259. of the heart, 
lungs and midriff, ibid. of the ſpine, ibid. what wounds 
of the lungs curable, 261, of the Epigaſtrium or 
lower belly, 264. their cure, 265. of the Kall, ibid. 
of the fat, ibid, of the groins, yard, and teſticles, 266, 
of the thighs and legs, ibid. of the nerves and nervous 
parts, ibid. of the joynts, 268. of the ligaments ,269 
Wounds contuſed muſt be brought to ſuppuration, 277 
Wounds made by gun-ſhot are not burnt, neither muſt they 
be cauterized, 272. they may be dreſſed with ſuppura- 
tives, 273. why hard to cure, ibid. why they look 
black, 274. they have no Eſcar, ibid. why ſo deadly, 


275. in what bodies not eaſily cured, 277. their diviſion, 
278, ſigns, ibid. how to be dreſt at the firſt, ibid. how 
the ſecond time, 282, theyall are contuſed, 287 
Wounds made by azrows, how different from thoſe made by 
gren-ſhot, 291 
Wriſt, and the bones thereof, 14.8 the diſlocation thereof. 
and the cure, 365, 


7, 


Go and the parts thereof, $2. the wounds thereof, 
266, to help the cord thereof, 391. the malign 
ulcers thereof, 4.31. to ſupply the defedt thereof for ma« 


king water, 530 
Terw-tree, its malignity, 434 
Z. 
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F the Kall, the ſubſtance, &&c. thereof, 
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